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“ACROSS THE TABLE” 


By ARTHUR BARDWELL PATTEN 


Now France through faith subdues her fear, 
And German foemen speak their cheer, 
While earth uplifts a morning face, 
And weary nations wake to trace, 


In terms of help, and not of hate, 
The compact of a comrade state, 
And bid the bitter night be gone 


Before the banners of the dawn. 


Prime minister and chancellor 

Give palm of peace for sword of war: 
“Across the table” they can see 

United Europe, great and free. 


Across the table let us sight 

The new-world order—right for might— 
As each for all, and all for each, 

The hand of brotherhood outreach. 


Across the distance and the deep 
Let continents alliance keep, 
Till grace of God and love of man 
Shall all the severed peoples span. 
Suggested by the words of Premier Briand at the signing 
of the Locarno treaties in London, December 1, 1925: “I can 
see across the table Herr Luther. I have remained a good 


Frenchman; he has remained a good German. But we are 
both of us Europeans.” 
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and the best of helpers for church people of all ages in making the church effective in 
transforming lives, in serving the community, and in advancing the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness in the World. 


The many departments and the many good writers make the paper what it is with 
these definite purposes in view. The result is attractive, interesting, and abundantly 
Worth While. 


Renew your subscription promptly to be sure that you do not miss any issues 
containing the story, ‘‘Kennedy’s Second Best,’’ and Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
Autobiography, special features now running every week. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for the New Year 


ee GOD, in whom Time and Eternity are one, 

in whose care are the passing years and the genera- 
tions of men, bring to us in the midst of that change of 
which we ourselves are a part the sense of thy unchang- 
ing reality. -We thank thee that the love and righteous- 
ness that inspired men in ancient times are the love and 
righteousness that inspire men today. It is our prayer 
that we might have the vision of the beauty of magna- 
nimity that filled the soul of Abraham when he dealt 
unselfishly with Lot, and showed that man can have 
some higher guide and aspiration than the law of self- 
interest. It is our prayer that we might face the op- 
pressions and tyrannies of our time with the same vision 
and courage that inspired Moses when he refused to be 
called the son of Pharoah’s daughter, choosing rather 
to suffer the afflictions of his people. Grant that in the 
conflicts of war and peace we may have the hope and 
faith of ancient prophets whose vision of the era of 
peace and of the glories of peace never grew dim. Fill 
our souls with that aspiration for the golden age that 
lured men from minor tasks to follow Jesus. Give us 
faith for the coming year in revealing all that the years 
have shown of love and goodness—the unchanging reality 
of all that Christ has been to men. We thank thee for 
our goodly heritage and that still the whole world is 
filled with thy glory. Make the universe for us-a great 
cathedral where our lives are continually praising thee 
in the worship that is in spirit and in truth, and where 
the years are but stages in the great. processional in 
which we move with the eternal company of those who 
love and glorify thy Name. 


Faith—the Law of Progress 


HAT does it mean to be really open-minded and 
entirely unbiased in one’s quest of truth? Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick answers the question most satis- 
factorily in his article, On Being a Real Skeptic, in 
Harpers for December. It is a fine corrective for the 
sort of thing against which we protested recently in 
the editorial on The New Atheism, and we commend it 
to the young people who think that Christian faith is 
lightly to be set aside as a played-out superstition. 
Faith, as Dr. Fosdick shows, underlies all scientific as 
well as all religious inquiry. It is “an indispensable 
way of dealing with facts.” Quoting a scientific writer 
who defines faith as “a spirit of trusting adventure, 
often with little to justify it, that has been the main- 
spring of all progress, mental and material,’ Dr. Fos- 
dick says: : 
One of the best pieces of advice, therefore, that can 

be given the incipient skeptic,—especially if he is 
confining his skepticism to spiritual realities or is dis- 
playing pertness and flippancy, which are the young skep- 
tic’s mumps and measles—is to insist, not that he give 
up skepticism, but that he go through with it to its 
logical end and see where it lands him. Chaos is the 
destination. For faith has been involved in every step 
that humanity has taken away from a disordered ex- 
istence, whimsical, without unity, sense, or reason, to- 
ward a meaningful universe seen steadily and seen whole. 


Hymns for the Blind 
HE demand for a small popular hymn book for the 
blind has led the Society for Providing Evangelical 


Religious Literature for the Blind, 210 Bible House, 
Astor Place, New York, to undertake the publication of 
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such a book in cheap, convenient form. The need is 
evident from the fact that hitherto one book of a hundred 
hymns in the Revised Braille type has sold for nearly 
five dollars. The prospective book will be in Revised 
Braille, and its 60 pages will contain 54 hymns, with a 
few especially for children. It will sell for as low as 
fifty cents a copy, with better bindings at slightly higher 
price. In notifying The Congregationalist of this enter- 
prise the secretary of the society says: : 


The great difficulty is to get the information about 
such books to the blind users and their friends. If you 
can make a news item out of the accompanying notice, 
I am sure you will be doing the blind a service. Our 
society will make no money out of these books which 
will cost it more than is being charged. It is a»mis- 
sionary service. 


Rabbi Wise a Storm Center 


| pees STEPHEN S. WISE of New York is under 
fire for alleged heresy because he affirmed that 
Jesus lived and was not a myth, as some Jews believe, 
and because he praised Jesus as a great moral teacher. 
Rabbi Wise’s heretical statements were made at a meet- 
ing in Carnégie Hall on the Sunday before Christmas, 
as we reported editorially last week. A union of 
Orthodox Rabbis, in attacking his utterances, declared 
that Rabbi Wise “threatened to tear down the barrier 
which has existed between us and Christians for over 
1900 years—which may drive our children to conversion.” 
Meantime, far more Jewish leaders are commending 
Rabbi Wise and his statements than are blaming him, 
and many Jews and Christians are uniting in approval 
of such efforts as Dr. Wise is making to break down 
barriers between Jews and Christians. There is no sec- 
tarian point or purpose in recognizing the good for 
all people in the high moral teachings of Jesus the Jew. 
Because of the attacks made upon him, Rabbi Wise 
offered his resignation as chairman of the United 
Palestine Appeal, which is a movement to raise $6,000,- 
000 to rebuild the Jewish homeland. The indications 
are that his resignation will not be accepted. His reso- 
lute Jewish loyalty cannot be effectively questioned. As 
a great moral and spiritual leader of Jews and of un- 
numbered thousands of other people, he recognizes truth 
wherever he finds it, he seeks justice and righteousness 
for all, and he is one of the powerful advocates of human 
brotherhood. We respect and honor Rabbi Wise. 


Spiritual Life in 1926 


HAT is the present condition of our Congregational 

fellowship, and what are the prospects for the 
Christian activities that are represented in our churches 
individually and collectively? What, in short, we might 
ask, is the denominational outlook?—if the word “de- 
nomination” did not imply a strictness of meaning hardly 
applicable to churches banded together in a free fellow- 
ship and in collective educational and missionary enter- 
prises symbolized largely by societies that have been 
autonomous in their growth and operation. 

During the last few months, and particularly in the 
weeks since the National Council, we have discussed this 
matter with a great many Congregationalists, both lay- 
men and ministers, representing a wide divergence of 
interests and of territorial environments. We have 
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found a wide difference of opinion concerning our present 
problems and the progress that we are making in their 
solution. On the whole we have been impressed with 
the fact that in our denominational life generally there 
is a great feeling of unsettlement. It is something more 
than a restlessness. It amounts in many instances to a 
real discouragement and a lack of the invigorating sense 
of clear vision of great and definite tasks, and the strong 
consciousness of spiritual vigor and unity in meeting 
these tasks. 

The increasing organizational unity of our Congre- 
gational life is variously viewed. Some see in this a new 
source of strength and definiteness. They think that the 
loose ends of a somewhat disorganized fellowship are 
being gathered together and that not only a new efficiency 
but also new definiteness of aim and accomplishment 
will ultimately result from the process of greater cen- 
tralization and unification. Others believe that this 
centralization and unification are largely in the organ- 
izational area, and that there is an altogether inadequate 
rallying of our churches around the sense of spiritual 
purpose and the consciousness of a definitely spiritual 
ideal. It is the strong belief of many that we have 
reached a stage in our Congregational development where 
only an accession of new life and a higher spiritual in- 
centive can carry us forward. 

Larger opportunities and more manifold ways of serv- 
ice have opened up to us than ever before. Probably the 
combined resources of our churches to meet these oppor- 
tunities were never greater. Yet resources are not ade- 
quately related to opportunities. To some this problem 
involves simply a task of better organization, but others 
believe that before the churches can be aroused to see 
and meet the obligations of the new day there must be 
back of all organization the creation of new spiritual 
values, the vision that will create a new response of 
Christian impulse and consecration. 

What is the spiritual condition of our churches? 
From many pastors, earnest, well-trained, capable, 
spiritually-minded men, there comes a note of discourage- 
ment, almost of despair. In many instances where the 
churches are financially strong and where the budget 
is adequate for the meeting of every obligation, such 
pastors know very well that the givings of many of their 
people, despite their seeming adequacy, do not at all 
touch the heart or represent any real sacrifice. The 
amounts pledged to the church are in many instances 
trivial in comparison with what such Christian lead- 
ers see being expended for merely pleasurable and 
trivial pursuits. There may be in many communities 
a certain pride in the church, in the maintenance of it 
as a beautiful building and a social institution, but 
very often this pride in the church has little relation- 
ship to the church as the body of Christ; that is, the 
institution of which Christ is the soul and spirit and 
that exists in the world to live in the spirit of Christ and 
to carry on his work—the work of redemption through 
sacrificial service. 

A leader in Christian enterprise, a man of liberal 
spirit and viewpoint, recently expressed to us the con- 
viction that our churches needed something that might 
correspond to an old-fashioned revival in which prayer 
and fasting symbolized the earnestness of the people. He 
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did not, of course, advocate literal fasting or any of the 
artificial methods that have sometimes been employed 
for the stimulation of religious emotion, but he did feel 
that a great emotional response of the souls of modern 
Christians to the call of Christ and to the Christian 
purposes that Christ represents in the world could be 
the only adequate foundation for some larger devotion 
to the lagging missionary enterprises of the church. 

We do not share the feeling of those who put or- 
ganization and spiritual life in contrast or in conflict. 
We are of the opinion that these must go together, but 
there is profound need that we should see to it that 
organization is not made in any sense a substitute for 
spiritual vision. Defects of consecration cannot be made 
good by new alignments or by plans and methods. We 
should like to see the entire attention of our leadership 
devoted for a time to this deeper task of quickening new 
life and spiritual power in our churches. Not until the 
Congregational people of today far and wide have the 
sort of faith in Christian service in relation to interracial 
problems that led to the founding of the A. M. A., the 
sort of international vision and of world Christianity 
that created the American Board, and the type of sac- 
rifice and fervor that sent the early missionaries march- 
ing with civilization as it spread westward in our own 
borders, shall we bring all the strength of all our churches 
to bear upon our tasks. It is only by the fervent faith 
of the founders of great Christian enterprises that these 
enterprises can be successfully maintained and made in- 
creasingly powerful in service. The only values that we 
possess are, after all, spiritual values. It is appalling 
to think of the treasures of wealth and of the general 
resources in our Congregational fellowship today that 
are being held back and that will never be released for 
their full glory of service until a new spirit of Christian 
consecration becomes typical of our whole life ag it has 
been, thank God, typical of our best life in every era of 
Congregational history. Will 1926 witness an approach 
toward this ideal of living up to the best that hag been 
in the pioneer spirit of Congregationalism, and the best 
of which a great fellowship like ours is capable? 


A Presbyterian Liberal 


D—® WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL, minister of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, has done a 
valuable work of interpretation in his book, Liberal 
Christianity, recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. The book reflects the depth and seriousness of 
the cleavage in the Presbyterian Church between the 
Fundamentalist and liberal groups, and in the time 
and circumstances under which it has been written it 
is inevitably tinged with an element of controversy. But 
this cannot detract from its value as a constructive 
statement of the position of those liberals who insist 
not only upon the essentially evangelical character of 
their own faith, experience, and purpose, but who insist 
equally upon the fact that in the last analysis in the 
New Testament, as in all the noblest manifestations of 
religious reality, evangelicalism and freedom are in- 
trinsically and inevitably associated. 
Dr. Merrill writes with clearness, and in a style 
easily accessible to the average reader, for those (we 
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trust not a small company) who may be expected, even in 
the midst of controversy, to exercise a measure of fair- 
ness of judgment and a desire to understand their fel- 
low-Christians. He says, quite rightly, that between the 
Modernists and the Fundamentalists stands a large 
body of Christians, who are identified with neither ex- 
treme. Of these, he says, some are liberal, and some 
are conservative, but all are evangelical. His book is 
not so much a defense of liberal evangelicalism, which, 
he believes, needs no defending, as an effort to state 
the nature, foundations, and implications of evangelical 
liberalism—for it matters little which term we regard 
as substantive and which ag adjective. His method is 
very simple and forthright. He defines liberal Christi- 
anity, as he conceives it, both in its outward marks and 
in its inward spirit; he then contrasts it with the two 
types at the opposite extremes of Christian faith, the 
Authoritarian and the Humanitarian, and proceeds to 
compare it with the teaching of Christ, and of Paul, 
and with what may broadly be described as “New Testa- 
ment Christianity.” He not only finds no discrepancy 
between liberal Christianity and the essence and spirit 
of the New Testament, but he sees in liberal Christi- 
anity a new and free approach to the simplicity and 
fervor of New Testament ideals and the hope of making 
the Gospel intelligible and effective in a world that needs 
nothing so much as the salvation unto which that Gos- 
pel is the power of God. The religious hope of the world, 
he thinks, is in liberal Christianity. 

Manifestly, Dr. Merrill for the most part expounds 
his own type of liberal Christianity. He discusses it, 
as he states, “only as a witness, not as an authority.” 
But he is right in assuming that, while the Christianity 
of every liberal is, as he says of his own Christianity, 
tinged with his own thinking and spiritual experiences, 
“there is a real unity of thought and feeling and spirit 
among liberal Christians in the evangelical churches,” 
and that he represents what is much more than an in- 
dividual’s attitude in his effort to describe the liberal 
conception of the Gospel and the ministry of the Gos- 
pel by and through the Christian Church. 

It is interesting to find that Dr. Merrill discusses 
only in a general and somewhat indirect way the re- 
lationship of this liberal Christianity to the historic 
creeds, and the requirement by most Protestant de- 
nominations of formal and explicit subscription to such 
creeds, as a condition, if not of actual church member- 
ship, of acceptance into the ministry. Presbyterianism 
has, of course, been unusually exact and detailed in its 
doctrinal definitions, and rigid in its demands for their 
acceptance. For many liberals, as for many sincere 
ultra-conservatives, this is in a sense the crux of the 
whole matter of liberty in the church. Are these 
standards to be continued to be upheld in Protestant 
denominations as rigid tests of Christian orthodoxy, 
limiting alike the study and interpretation of the 
Scriptures and the freedom in thought and action of 
men whose whole being responds to Christ in faith and 
in consecration to his will and purpose? Or are creeds, 
and the assent that is required to them, to be regarded 
officially as broadly and none too strictly interpreted ? 
If so, one might well ask, what is the peculiar virtue of 
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the continuance of strict and drastic definitions to which 
many men of—shall we call it scrupulous honesty, or 
merely undue sensitiveness?—will never feel free to give 
even formal assent? 

Dr. Merrill’s reply to these questions leaves little 
doubt as to the trend of his own thinking. While he 
does not raise these questions specifically he answers 
them all by the method of reduction ad absurdum. He 
finds the whole situation confronting the liberal Chris- 
tian in relation to the orthodoxy of creedal rigidities 
anomalous. How could it be otherwise if Christ is 
really more than creeds? “Authoritarian Protestantism,” 
he says, “is guilty of a fundamental inconsistency.” 
Precisely ; Protestant denominations have in practice out- 
rageously denied the right of private judgment, which 
historically, as well as in theory, underlies the whole 
structure of Protestantism. To be really Christian and 
Protestant in spirit the liberal must in this anomalous 
situation disregard the strict letter in which past, and 
temporary, orthodoxies have sought to make their defi- 
nitions binding for all time. 

Dr. Merrill’s position may be indicated. by quoting a 
few sentences, which must be read, however, in the 
light of their larger context of pages 72 to 80, to which 
we refer the reader. The sentences which we quote are 
on pages 76 and 77: 

Gladly does the liberal [says Dr. Merrill] aécept the 
great creeds of the church as noble attempts to give ex- 
pression to spiritual experience, and to register progress 
in Christian thought and feeling up to the time of their 
promulgation. But with absolute positiveness he affirms 
that to make any such creeds or any system of doctrine 
divinely authoritative, is to do violence to the very spirit 
and.genius of Protestantism, and to belittle the Bible 
and its true authority. He subscribes to a creed, when 
he does so at all, only in the way of general consent, and 
as a necessary means of visible unity. He sees also, with 
a clearness that brooks no denial, that any united testi- 
mony of Protestantism on the basis of dogmatic authori- 
tarianism is hopeless. Who shall decide which doctrines 
are essential, which are Scriptural and therefore authori- 
tative? Is each denomination or group of Christians to 
have the prerogative of the veto? That way lies chaos. 


Are We Nearer the 


By Charles 
Contributing Editor of 


[Norzr.—When Dr. Gilroy became Editor-in-Chief of 
“The Congregationalist,’ I ventured to ask him if he 
would exchange editorials with me. I knew that the 
“Christian Herald” would have the best of it. We each 
consented to such an exchange and then the pressure of 
editorial work in the two best religious papers in the 
United States came between us and our intentions. Dr. 
Gilroy has just sent in his editorial for the “Herald,” 
and I have sent it on, with a request for use in the first 
issue possible. I am sending him my exchange, using 
the same theme which he suggested in his letter accom- 
panying. I hope it may be as welcome to his readers as 
his will be to mine.—O. M. 8 


i Foe old question, “Is the world growing better or 

worse?,” will always be an interesting question, be- 
cause it suggests everything which we classify under the 
head of the progress of mankind. To ask the question 
in the form of terms of the Master’s own life and ex- 
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Yet what other solution is there to suggest? No, Prot-: 
estantism must abandon this whole policy of enforced 
dogmatic authority. 

Dr. Merrill contends that the Protestant churches of 
today must face the problem of this fundamental in- 
consistency and establish a practice that shall make 
liberty possible for those whose religious faith and out- 
look are broadly in harmony with historic Christianity 
and especially with what they deem to be the soul of 
New Testament teaching, 

Of course [he says] it is within the power of the will 
of the individual to divest itself of judgment and submit 
to irrational claims; and any ecclesiastical body has the 
power, and the legal right, to require some such form of 
submission, of blind affirmation, as a condition of good 
standing, if such a course does not run counter to its 
constitution. But whether a soul calling itself Christian 
has the right to make such a surrender of reason and 
conscience, whether a body calling itself Christian has 
the right to make such a demand, is another and a very 
serious question. One clear mark of the liberal Christian 
is that he denies this right. 

The problems of liberal Christianity in the Congre- 
gational fellowship where few have given, or have been 
required to give, assent to historic creeds as a test, or 
as a condition of ministerial service, are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those that confront Presbyterians. But 
they are none the less urgent and acute, and at the 
present hour they are pressing for solution. Dr. Mer- 
rill’s book is timely, and it will help in the discussions, 
both within and without our own fellowship, which are 
bound to be emphasized during the next few years in 
consideration of the nature and rights of Christian 
liberty and the conditions under which it may be exer- 
cised in the organized life of churches, denominations, 
and the larger fellowship of denominations in which 
Christians of widely divergent views are uniting for 
practical Christian service. 

¥ ¥ 

In an age when the spirit of bargain-hunting affects 
religion it is well constantly to recall Christ’s parable of 
the Pearl of Great Price. 


Master’s Footsteps c 


M. Sheldon 


the “Whristian Herald” 


ample is to ask something that we may not be able to 
answer with exact knowledge, but we may at least ex- 
press opinions gathered from our own or others’ ex- 
perience, and the answers to the questions may lead to 
useful action for the betterment of conditions that we 
think are worse, and the ennobling of those that we are 
sure are better. And at the center of the whole ques- 
tion will always abide the majestic person of Jesus, 
who will always remain the standard of all human con- 
duct for all time. 

Ts the world more nearly Christian than it was fifty 
years ago? Has it more of His spirit and purpose, and 
more real desire to put His teaching into practical use? 

To answer the question briefly, I believe it is, and 
has. I believe that Christ’s teaching and example have 
more influence on the mass of mankind than they have 
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ever had. This conclusion I reach, not because I am 
convinced by any isolated or local events or happen- 
ings in history, but because of what is stirring in the 
human mind all over the earth. Jesus had a definition 
of himself which dogmatic and doctrinal definitions of 
Christianity have never had. He said that he came into 
the world to give mankind “abundant life.” If the 
facts of “abundant life’ are more numerous now than 
they were it is a proof of the Christian teaching and in- 
fluence. And that in spite of pessimistic teaching to 
the contrary. 

It is, of course, very satisfactory for old people to 
hark back to other days and make comparisons. I am 
not a very old person, but I find myself more and more 
disinclined to make these comparisons. I do not have 
enough reliable data to measure up my present against 
my past. Yet judging by all the facts that history-and 
experience can give, if I go farther back than my own 
history, I grow more and more convinced that when it 
comes to a real interpretation of what Jesus meant by 
Christianity, the world is much nearer to it than it ever 
has been. A theological definition of Christianity is no 
measure of a human welfare standard. And it was the 
human welfare standard that Jesus set up. 

The world has moved away from the divine right of 
kings to the rights of the people. Very crude are some 
of these emergences, like those in Russia and China and 
Turkey, but they are real, nevertheless. Let me quote 
from a letter received recently, written from Smyrna, 
Turkey, by one of our teachers in the International Col- 
lege, under our American Board: 


Last Friday occurred an event at the college which I 
think is without precedent in the history of Turkey. 
The boys of the Ojak (Student Club) invited the girls of 
the Girls’ School, the oldest of whom is nineteen, to a 
hike, to be followed by a tea in their club room. The 
Directress- of the Girls’ School required every girl to 
bring the written permission of her parents before she 
would permit her to go. None refused. My wife and 
I were among the chaperons. The ice gradually melted 
on the hike. You must know that the girls and boys 
were strangers to each other, and neither group had 
ever been thus in the company of the opposite sex. After 
the tea some simple games, in which the girls won more 
honors than the boys. In all I saw nothing silly or 
ill-mannered. 

I consider this party a notable achievement. It is 
worth while to bring the boys and girls into normal as- 
sociation with each other. It enriches their lives, and 
prepares the way for other good things in their lives. 


What is all that but the “abundant life” that Jesus 
came to bring? Think of what an event like that means 
to millions of people who for centuries have been living 

_ the isolated life. It is useless to say that these boys and 
girls have not experienced the thing we have called “con- 
version” to the Christian faith. They have come for the 
first time in their lives to a knowledge of “more” life. 
There have been many people who have been “converted” 
theologically who have never experienced the joy of the 
“abundant life.” And if it is true, as Tolstoy said, that 
“Where love is, there God is,” then it is also true that 

' “Where abundant life is, there Jesus is.” 

; In this connection it is significant that our mission- 

_-aries in Turkey while forbidden to teach religion in 
their schools are not forbidden to teach conduct. As this 


I do not believe Jesus is a failure. 
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same teacher in this same International College in this 
same letter says, “Religion in no form whatever in 
Turkey may be taught to our pupils, and we are strictly 
observing the law. The boys and girls (and ninety-five 
per cent of all our pupils are Turkish), are very inter- 
esting and impressionable, and the idealistic life appeals 
to them. If we cannot teach them religion we are not 
prohibited from living it. It may be, in the long run, a 
fortunate regulation which prevents the teaching of 
religion. 

And by “religion” this teacher means theological 
definitions and dogmas instead of conduct. I venture to say 
that the example and influence of these teachers of con- 
duct in this college in Turkey will in the process of 
time be such a power with the pupils that they will grow 
into Christians almost without knowing it, and in turn 
make the future history of that whole Mohammedan land. 

If I were to put down in print some of the reasons 
for believing that mankind generally is following the 
Master’s steps more closely than ever, I would mention 
the abolition of human slavery; the civilized warfare 
against intoxicating drink, reaching the act of a whole 
nation against it; the emancipation of women, industri- 
ally and politically; the rising tide of passion against 
war, illustrated by peace treaties and conferences among 
nations, unparalleled in history; the deposition of kings 
and tyrants from authority over life; the use of the 
printed page for human justice and welfare; the grow- 
ing interest in divine things, illustrated by the interest 
in discussions over religious topics. (If the readers of 
The Congregationalist will pardon this personal refer- 
ence, I will say that within the last two years I have 
written at the request of magazines several articles of 
a strictly religious character, articles which will be pub- 
lished in the coming year. I would not mention this 
personal item, except for the fact that some of these 
magazines are among the number that for years have 
emphasized stories and articles that centered about 
physical force and sex attraction, cave man and brute 
displays of energy. The appeal for strictly religious 
matter on the part of these magazines is significant of 
a public demand.) 

Added to all else that might be mentioned as proof 
or sign that the world is following the real teaching of 
the Master more closely than it ever has, is the attitude 
and work of the church. It is still the church that 
Jesus loved and for which he gave himself up. I be- 
lieve in it with all my heart. With all its weakness and 
failure it is the hope of mankind. If there is anything 
better I would like to know it and join it. I believe the 
young people connected with it are more nearly what 
Jesus intended his disciples to be than the young people 
of the past. If there has been departure from con- 
ventional creeds there has been advance towards prac- 
tical behavior. The real practice of Christianity is more 
practical than it ever has been, in the business, political, 
industrial, and social world. I believe all this because 
And I shall always 
believe in his overcoming power, because he came to 
give mankind abundant life and in a multitude of ways, 
more than we can measure, he is giving it to a hungry 
and struggling world. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Little has been heard in this section lately 
concerning the famous Scopes case. Judg- 
ing by what is said concerning it, the issue 
is dead. I spent a day or two last week 
in one of the states of the old South and 
while waiting in a store in a small city 
for a friend who was shopping, I was look- 
ing over the stock of phonograph records 
offered for sale. I was surprised to find 
one with this title on one side, “Bryan’s 
Last Fight,’ and on the other, “The John 
T. Scopes Case.” I supposed that these 
were manufactured for sale in the South 
only, on account of the conservative theology 
of that part of the country, but when I re- 
turned to Chicago I went to a phonograph 
shop which handles the same sort of records 
and found that it had on hand a large stock 
of this one. There are, of course, a good 
many people in the North who find them- 
selves sympathetic toward the sentiment of 
the poems (?) found on this record, and 
who will be attracted by the sort of heart- 
throb music used for the setting. Here are 
excerpts: 


Bryan’s Last FIcHtT 


Listen now all you good people 

At a story I will tell 

About a man named Mr. Bryan 
The man that we all loved so well. 


He believed the Bible’s teachings 
And he stood for what was right 
He was strong in his convictions 
And for them he’d always fight. 


When the good folks had their trouble 
Down in Dayton far away 

Mr. Bryan went to help them 

And he worked both night and day. 


There he fought for what was righteous 
And the battle it was won 

Then the Lord called him to heaven 
For his work on earth was done. 


If you want to go to heaven 

When your work on earth is through, 
You must believe as Mr. Bryan; 
You will fail unless you do. 


Now he’s gone way up in heaven, 
Where he'll find an open door, 
But the lesson that he taught us 
It will live forever more. 


THE JOHN T. Scopes CASE 


All the folks in Tennessee 

Are as faithful as can be 

And they know the Bible teaches what is 
right, 

They believe in God above 

And his great undying love 

And they know they’re protected by his 
might. 


Then to Dayton came a man 

With his new ideas so grand. 

And he said we came from monkeys long 
ago, 

But in teaching his belief 

Mr. Scopes found only grief, 

For they would not let their old religion go. 


Then the folks throughout the land 

Saw his house was built on sand 

And they said we will not listen any more; 

So they told him he was wrong, 

And it was not very long 

Till ae found that he was far from every 
oor. 


Oh, you must not doubt the word 

That is written by the Lord, 

For if you do your house will surely fall, 
And Mr. Scopes will learn 

That wherever he may turn 

The old religion’s better after all. 

You may find a new belief 

It will only bring you grief, 


For a house that’s built on sand is sure to 
fall. 


And wherever you may turn, 
There’s a lesson you may learn 
That the old religion’s better after all. 

Apparently interest in the Scopes case has 
largely died down in the South. I do not 
look for the legislatures of Southern states 
to pass any drastic laws about teaching 
evolution. The newspapers report that “Ma” 
Ferguson of Texas has been deleting this 
obnoxious word from the textbooks used in 
the public schools of that state. So far as 
the West and the Southwest are concerned, 
the high tide of excitement over the teaching 
of evolution seems to have passed. 

* a 

I read, while in the South, newspapers 
from a wide range of the country to get 
the attitude toward prohibition. I found 
that the papers representing the territory 
from Georgia to Texas were almost unani- 
mous in their support of the Volstead Act. 
The fact is the leading newspapers of the 
South everywhere are hearty and generous 
in their support of prohibition and_ ap- 
parently the law is being fairly well en- 
forced from Georgia westward. I got the 
reaction of some older and more conserva- 
tive Democrats as to what they imagined 
would happen if Al Smith or any other Wet 
were nominated by the Democratic Party 
for the Presidency. I also asked what dif- 
ference it would make if such a Wet were 
also a Roman Catholic. They seemed to 
think that if the Democratic Party were 
to do such a thing, it would either be split 
or else a good part of the South would go 
Republican. Anyway, I was convinced that 
the solid South can be counted upon to 
stand with absolute loyalty behind the 
Volstead Act. Undoubtedly some of its 
people are politically Dry and personally 
Wet; nevertheless, the influence of that part 
of the country will be overwhelmingly for 
prohibition. 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 29, 1925. R.'W. G. 

A Sonnet 
By W. C. Besselievre 

All things end and at the end we say 
A final “finis” or sing a last ‘‘amen.” 
The sunlight fades to deepening dusk, and when 
*Tis buried in abysmal dark, the day 
Forever gone, nor wit nor prayer can stay 
That consummation. Tides brim full and then 
Withdraw their summit of translucent spray; 
And, sliding to its close, that sparkling play 
Is deeply ’tombed and may not rise again. 
But hold! When day is done does all light die? 
When tides recede does ocean cease to be? 
Beneath the surface play their souls defy 
Time’s ravish. They do but sleep. O see— 
The crimsoned brushes sweep the eastern sky! 
Again unmeasured flowings from the sea! 
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The Parable of the Gnat and the Camel 


I have great respect for Reformers, and 
but for the Grace of God I should be one 
of them. And there be a Dozen or More 
Reforms to which I annually contribute a 
Small Sum. 

And there came unto me a Committee from 
one of these, being a Society to Provide 
Trumpets to Welcome the Millennium. And 
they bowed low before me, and I reached 
for my Checkbook. 

But they said, It is not thy Money we 
chiefly want, but thy Life. 

And I said, Shoot. 

And they said, The President of this 
Honourable Organization is an Aged Man 
and can no longer serve. And we have come 
to offer thee the Distinguished Honour of 
the Presidency, of this Society. For we know 
thy long sympathy with us and thy gifts, 
which are not large but are regular, and we 
desire the influence of thy Name. 

And I gaid, Gentlemen, I beg to be ex- 
cused. 

And they were sad. 

And I said, Unto how many Eminent Men 
didst thou offer this Honour before coming 
to me? 

And they said, Three or four, but thou 
wert always our Real Choice. 

And I said, I cannot take it. 

And they said, Art thou not in sympathy 
with our Cause? 

And I said, Yea, and I do not wish to 
say a word that shall chill your ardour for 
it. But I cannot be so ardent as ye are. 
To me this is one of Forty or Four Hundred 
rather Good Causes, and to you it is the 
Great and Only Cause worth a Life and 
Death Devotion. : 

And they were in distress, and pressed 
me to say on. 

. And I said: 

No great Reform can ever get far with- 
out the devoted labour of men who be- 
lieve in it as ye believe in this one. 
And their ardour and yours kindle an all 
too languid flame in less ardent spirits so 
that ultimately something is accomplished, 
and the Ark of God moveth it may be One 
Inch in your direction. Nevertheless, every 
Reformer is a Strainer out of Gnats and a 
Swallower of Camels, and must be so. No 
Reform can ever get far save as its believers 
film it out of Perspective, and put it in the 
Center of the Picture, a Gulliver amongst 
Lilliputians. 

And they said, When thou considerest how . 
great are the evils we oppose, and how de- 
sirable is the end we seek, are we not jus- 
tified in painting it Big?. 

And I said, Yea, if ye can get it there 
amid the crowd of other Reforms. 

And they said, At least thou wilt not fail 
to send us in an Annual Contribution? 

And I said, Nay, and I will make it a 
little larger than I have hitherto’ done. For 
the Money that I give is a small price to 
pay to the men who do the Hard and 
Thankless task which ye have undertaken. 

And I hope my Discourse did not Discour- 
age them as much as my Check comforted 
them. But Camels still are Camels to me, 
important as I think it that Gnats should 
be strained out. 
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My Education and Religion 


The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty 
CHAPTER I 


Definitions and Implications 
<i objects have been before my mind 

since I was a young man, education and 
religion. The measure in which I have been 
able to gain an educated and a religious 
mind is for others to say, if indeed they 
should care to consider my unimportant life. 
Since I have, whether wisely or foolishly, 
allowed myself to be persuaded to write a 
sketch of my existence, the thread on which 
the events of that existence is strung, viewed 
in one way, is the aspiration after an edu- 
cated mind; viewed in another way, the 
desire for a spirit heartily in the service of 
God and at peace in that service. 

The history of a man’s mind is largely to 
be found in the family to which he belonged, 
the teachers he has had, the friends he has 
made, the aspects of nature he has loved, 
-the books he has read, the work he has tried 
to do, and the free play of spontaneity. 
These educational and religious forces will 
appear in the sequel. Here and now we 
are concerned with definitions and implica- 
tions; the consideration of these will per- 
haps clear the way for what follows. 

By education I mean the methodical, wise, 
and unremitting development of latent men- 
tal power. The educated person is one who 
more and more finds his mind a ready and 
an availing servant. Perhaps this definition 
will do to begin with. It is, of course, im- 
plied in education that there is something 
to educate; it is taken for granted that one 
has mind. The philosopher Kant says that 
if a man has not mother-wit, he cannot be 
taught it. 

Here is a desk with pigeonholes all prop- 
erly labeled, and here are papers all prop- 
erly addressed ; if one cannot find the right 
pigeonhole for the right paper, he is simply 
hopeless. The farmer does not create the 
earth or the soil. He may improve it,  en- 
rich it, but he cannot create it; that is 
given. Education is of no use to a mindless 
human being. Education takes what is 
given; that is the first implication in edu- 
eation. 

_ The second implication is that education 
must train to a high degree of efficiency the 
actual powers of the mind. Accuracy in ob- 
‘servation, and in telling a story, is a mark 
of an educated mind... Carlyle says that his 
father, an Ecclefechan stonemason, was apt 
to exaggerate—most of us can sympathize 
with him—and the old man, when he bad 
made a statement, would go back and revise 
it, and thus bring it into accord with fact; 
to that extent he was an educated man. 
Carlyle said that he found in himself the 
Same tendency to exaggerate, and we can 
well believe it. In speech he was one per- 
petual torrent of humorous, or quasi-humor- 
ous, exaggeration ; but when he wrote a book 
he was one of the most accurate men of his 
age, and thereby he showed his education. 
The Apostle Paul showed in the same way 
that he was an educated man, when he said, 
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years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


“Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one.” Only a good education in 
Tarsus, supplemented by the Holy Spirit, 
could have led him to make such a careful 
statement. 

Education trains the memory in tenacity, 
in wealth, in reliability; and the memory 
is one of the great powers of the human 
mind. Knowledge is impossible without it; 
one cannot make a rope out of’ sand; there 
must be cohesion. In knowledge. there is 
cohesion and continuity of experience. Thus 
we find another apostle saying in a crisis, 
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“Then remembered I the word of the Lord.” 
That word was in his memory; that mem- 
ory was rich, tenacious, trained; when he 
faced a certain crisis there was a call for 
wisdom, help, and out of the depths of mem- 
ory came the shining word of wisdom. 

Judgment is, of course, profoundly affected 
by true education. When I was a boy on 
the farm of an intimate friend of my father, 
there were no scales on which to weigh the 
oxen that we intended to sell. How could 
we ascertain their value? We could not al- 
together trust to the judgment of the man 
who wanted to buy them. We measured the 
oxen; we put a line down the whole length 
of the animal’s back, and then took his girth, 
and, taking the length and the girth as prem- 
ises, from these figured out the. weight and 
value of the animal. That farmer had a 
very great infiuence on me. I remember to 
this day his formula, “Measure with exact- 
ness, caleulate with caution, and in that 
way you will reach something like a sound 
conclusion.” And again, “Look out for your 
premises, and then look out for your pro- 
cesses, and when you do that, you can be 
fairly sure of your conclusion.” That farmer 
was an educated man. : 

There should follow the discipline of the 
imagination, one of the greatest faculties of 
the mind. Those who read Swift with care 
mvst note bis marvelously trained imagina- 
tion. His Lilliputians, and. the world of the 
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Lilliputian, are in scale perfectly conceived 
and expressed; one meets with no dispro- 
portion or jar; and when one comes to Brob- 
dingnag, everything again is on the right 
scale, carried out by an imagination under 
perfect discipline. 

When we come to science we face the same 
educational necessity. Who ever saw a mol- 
ecule, an atom, an electron, those. physical 
forces that constitute the background of our 
ordinary physical universe? No man has 
seen them at any time, no man can see 
them; but the scientific man, working 
through experiments which guide his imag- 
ination, realizes by that faculty the exist- 
ence of those infinitesimal forees. And in 
no way other than through imagination can 
the results of science be appreciated or new 
progress be made. 

In ethics we are under the same law. 
Paul’s heavenly vision was invisible; it was 
in his imagination. Byery young man who 
longs to lead a decent life must carry in 
his imagination a picture of what he would 
like to be; in his imagination he makes, 
paints, frames, and hangs up the great ban- 
ner of the life that he would like to lead. 

When we come to God, it is the same. The 
great faculty by which we become sensible 
of the being, the pulsing tides and power 
of God, is imagination. We think of him 
as the Absolute Soul of the universe; then 
by the force of imagination we draw near, 
we speak to him as to a friend, we bring 
life to him as we do to those who love us 
in our own homes. Therefore, one of the 
greatest, philosophically greatest, lines in 
the New Testament is this: “He endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible.” 

The third implication of an educated mind 
is knowledge. Our powers are trained in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and this begins 
with the very beginning of life. Probably 
an infant learns more in the first year of 
its existence than in any ten succeeding 
years. Think for a moment of that little 
mind three or four weeks old, to which 
everything is a wonder, an interminable 
tangle; colors crowding upon its eyes, sounds 
pouring in through its ears to its brain, 
flowers with their perfume, foods with their 
taste! “What kind of a conglomeration is 
this?” the baby would say, if it could speak. 
“Who put me into this unintelligible confu- 
sion?’ The baby does not despair; it asserts 
itself, it begins to work, and by the time it 
is a year and a half old, it has actually re- 
duced its world to something approaching 
order; it has achieved more, I believe, in 
that first year of reflection and classification 
than in any succeeding ten years of its life. 
This process goes on through childhood, and 
when we think it is old enough to bear 
systematic training, we send the child to 
school, primary, high school, perhaps college. 

Plato stands in the ancient world for the 
most amazing of all educational systems. 
For ordinary citizens, music, which included 
literature, and gymnastic; there must be 
from three to six years at that. For those 
who were qualified he had another pro- 
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gram. Arithmetic, by which he meant 
the science of number; plane geometry, solid 
geometry; astronomy, the science of motion 
in the heavenly bodies, or what he called 
“harmonics” ; dialectic—that is, question and 
answer, the soul itself moving up from the 
realm of shadows and unrealities closer and 
closer to the realm of truth, beauty, and 
goodness in themselves; and last of all, the 
vision of the heart of the universe, the sov- 
ereign good, the light, life, fire, and glory of 
the whole universe. When his elect citizens 
had seen that great sight, they were ready 
to come back and be politicians. Reflecting 
on this, I have many times cried out, “My 
God, how far we have fallen!” 

Business has been brought into the realm 
of education in the last ten or fifteen years 
in the finest sort of way. A school of busi- 
ness administration is now to be found in 
almost every university in the land. Busi- 
ness itself is one of the great universities of 
the world. If a man is not accurate, if he 
has not a memory rich and reliable and be- 
coming more and more so, if he is not sound 
in his judgment, careful about his premises, 
his processes and conclusions, and if he has 
not an imagination that can open up the 
future for his business in a sound way, his 
name will swiftly be found among the fail- 
ures. 

Another implication of education is that 
he only is a properly educated man who 
takes pleasure in the right things and feels 
pain toward the wrong things. Plato and 
Aristotle gave this as a sign, a fundamental 
mark of a properly educated person, that he 
should take pleasure in the things in which 
he ought to take pleasure and feel disgust 
toward those things for which he should 
feel disgust. And those men and the best of 
their race had truth of feeling toward all 
our great human interests; they are still 
teachers and examples that the modern 
world cannot forget without immeasurable 
loss. 

Victorious moral purpose is implied in 
genuine education. Ever since Fichte taught 
the German nation more than one hundred 
years ago, thoughtful men all over the world 
have seen that the will cannot be left out of 
education. Consider, for example, Edgar 
Allan Poe, a man of genius if any American 
ever had genius, a man who accomplished 
wonderful things. 
achieved if his intelligence and his marvel- 
ous sensibility had been under the control 
of a victorious moral purpose! 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate 
what I mean by education, and it is time 
to ask what I mean by religion? My an- 
swer is the vision of God, and life lifted into 
moral power, freedom, and joy by that 
vision. It is my experience that the Chris- 
tian religion is the greatest educational force 
in the world. It makes life worth living; 
therefore, under its administration all 
knowledges that illuminate life become of 
increased value. It lays sovereign emphasis 
upon the truth; “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free”; there- 
fore it honors every intellect fitted to lay 
hold upon the truth. It gives the vision of 
Absolute Worth and thus brings to bear 
upon feeling an unmeasured power. It edu- 
eates the mind in discrimination between 
seeming good and real good, between inci- 
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dental good and essential and eternal good. 
It brings a man out through that discovery 
into intellectual self-reliance and freedom; 
and finally Christianity coalesces with moral 
power, it is known as victorious moral power. 

My purpose in the following pages is to 
exhibit certain permanent principles of hu- 
man life through some of the experiences 
of an individual who early set his heart upon 
an educated mind. One hears a great deal 
about auto-suggestion, but what troubles me 
in this sketch is auto-intoxication. Madam 
Hardy, one of the most dignified, one of the 
most beautiful women of the Old South 
Church when.I became its minister, the wife 
of Alpheus Hardy, chairman of the com- 
mittee that called me, sent me at the time 
of my marriage, among other things, a 
bottle of Madeira wine, bottled in 1800. I 
put it away, thinking that as it had lived 
ninety years it might well live to be a 
century old. Later, having had an attack 
of grippe and not feeling in my usual health, 
I thought of the wine, but felt that I must 
not touch it because I did not know whether 
it would agree with me. I called in our 
beloved family physician, one of the best of 
physicians and one of the best of friends, 
and I said, “I am going to open this bottle 
now and you must take a little of it.” I gave 
him only about two tablespoonfuls. He 
sat for about five minutes and then said, 
“T am going home, lest I give away. pro- 
fessional secrets.” This sketch that I am 
to write stands before me very much like 
that bottle of wine. 

There are mountains in Scotland, and 
there are hills, and knvlls; the elevations 
of the earth’s crust are divided into these 
three classes,—mountain, hill, knoll. From 
each of these, with its own atmosphere, one 
can look up and see the steady, glorious, 
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everlasting lights. My purpose is to invite 
my reader to a knoll—not a mountain, not 
even a hill, but a knoll—and to ask him to 
look up with me at some of the permanent 
forces and splendors that guide, make, and 
bless human life. Forget the knoll, forget 
the atmosphere as much as you can, fix your 
gaze upon the things eternal. 
[To be continued] 


Washington Church Day 


A plan whereby Congregational churches in 
all parts of the United States will observe 
Feb. 21, the day preceding Washington’s Birth- 
day, as Washington Church Day, now is under 
way as a result of action taken by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council at a 
meeting in New York on Dee. 16. 

The proposal was the result of expressions 
of the opinion, by leading Congregationalists 
of the East who already are interested in the 
project to erect a new building in which the 
First Congregational Church of Washington 
may function as the representative of the en- 
tire denomination, that details of the plan 
should be adequately presented through all the 
churches in order that congregations every- 
where may be given an opportunity to con- 
tribute toward the fund if they so desire. 

Dr. Charles Emerson Burton, Secretary of 
the National Council, has communicated the 
action of the Executive Committee to all the 
state superintendents, adding to their recom- 
mendation that the observance be held, his own 
endorsement of the plan as being a_ project 
which should claim the attention of the denomi- 
nation as a whole. A number of the state 
superintendents already have indicated their 
approval of the nation-wide observance and 
have expressed their willingness to co-operate 
in encouraging the churches in their territory 
to carry out the plan. It is proposed to have 
sermons preached on the designated day regard- 
ing the need and opportunity for the denomi- 
nation which exists in the capital. 
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The Precious Ointment 
By Ida M. Sears 


When Mary broke the alabaster box 

Of costly ointment, and poured its contents 
On the Master’s feet, Jesus approved her 

Act, knowing ’twas prompted by her great love 
For him, whose love had made her life anew. 
Have we not all an alabaster box 

Of precious ointment—the ointment of pure 
Love and tenderness, so dear to human hearts? 
Then pour it freely forth upon the lives 

Of those most near and dear, in cheering and 
Approving words, and loving, thoughtful deeds. 
*T will sweeten and enrich each day and hour 

Of life, making the hardest task seem light, 

And e’en the meanest drudgery a joy. 

How many lonely, loving hearts are there, 
Waiting in vain, for some such token of 

Their love from their dear ones—ah, who can tell? 
Oh, wait not until death has called thy loved 
Ones hence, ere speaking of thy love for them, 
But now while they are here surround their lives 
With the sweet perfume of thy tender love, 

Like ointment poured on the dear Master’s feet, 
For love’s sweet sake: Then hear him say to thee 
In tender tones, “Ye did it unto me.” 
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Some Jottings from the Log of Two Itinerant Evangelists 


1H Chairman and the Secretary of the 

Social Relations Commission have com- 
pleted a seven weeks’ journey across the 
country. We visited thirty cities and towns, 
and took part in some ninety-seven confer- 
ences and meetings with representative 
groups. 

Mr. Calder and I made this trip as rep- 
resentatives of the Commission and of the 
Education Society. We went to explore, to 
raise questions, and to get answers, to dis- 
cover ways of making effective the social 
message of the church. The National Coun- 
cil had furnished a charter of social evan- 
gelism by adopting the statement of Social 
Ideals. 

The denomination is fortunate in haying 
Jobn Calder as chairman of the commission. 
He has forty years of engineering experi- 
ence to his credit. He has gone the whole 
gamut of industrial experience. He learned 
to build ships forty years ago on the river 
Clyde in Scotland, and he has been building 
something ever since. He has built type- 
writers and automobiles and sea planes. He 
has handled tens of thousands of men. Since 
the war he has devoted himself to the hu- 
man side of industry, turning from the mak- 
ing of things to the making of men. He be- 
lieves that democracy is as workable in 
industry as in every other sphere. He 
preaches that which he has tried. His plan 
for industrial representation, adopted by 
Swift and Company, with their seventy thou- 
sand employees, has been widely copied by 
other industries. Mr. Calder speaks with con- 
viction and assurance to employer and em- 
ployee. Speaking for the churches and to 
the churches, his voice commands respect. 
The eagerness with which he is heard gives 
evidence of the desire of both ministers and 
laymen to secure light on these confused 
and tangled issues. 

I shall give here some of the scattered 
impressions gained in this trip. They are 
jottings from our Log. 


AT CHICAGO 


The Chicago churches are sensitive to the 
burden which rests upon them. What a 
staggering obligation it is, to furnish a min- 
istry of mediation to this seething, poly- 
glot section of America. Every problem of 
the world is here, all of the confusions, all 
the hates, all the cleavages, all the social 
strains. 

The ministers know it. The conference 
with forty ministers revealed concern and 
eagerness. The Chicago City Missionary So- 
ciety with its new financial power faces a 
day of privilege. They have the oppor- 
tunity of launching great church experi- 
ments in Chicago. Chicago Seminary knows 
it, and is rightly proud of its Department 
of Social Ethics, whose guiding genius is 
dreaming great dreams for, the training of 
new leadership for these confused times. 

And the laymen know it. We met with 
representative groups of laymen from the 
Chicago churches and came away convinced 
_ that the power is in our churches which can 
remove mountains. 
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AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Conferences with ministers, with employ- 
ers, with labor leaders, and out of it all the 
picture of Minneapolis, that intensely alive 
center of industry. 

And the ministry of mediation is sorely 
needed. 

Here, for example, the head of the lead- 
ing “open shop” organization of the North- 


west. The man most cordially hated by 
labor. His insistence upon the “American 
Plan,” that thinly disguised contrivance 


widely heralded as the way for.beating the 
labor unions. 

Then three hours with thirty labor leaders 
of Minneapolis. Able men, and under no de- 
lusions as to the mistakes of union labor in 
the past. Mr. Calder spoke, and pleaded for 
the open mind on the part of labor. It was 
straight talk and was received first with 
suspicion, and then with interest, and be- 
fore the conference was over, with a cordial 
expression of the desire of these men to 
co-operate with the church for a cleaner at- 
mosphere of good will. The tendency at 
first cautiously to deal in banalities; but 
then blunt talk about the church and the 
men who control the churches and labor and 
the future of labor. A genuine appreciation 
of the fact that the church is sufficiently in- 
terested to send two men out to preach the 
gospel of good will. A fine, clean-cut group 
of men they are, and there must be some 
way of finding a community of interest be- 
tween such men and the leadership of the 
churches. 

MONTANA 

The state which wears the copper collar 
knows little peace. There is an empire,— 
an empire with space and mountains and 
rich mines. The farmer and the miner. are 
the pioneers fighting through. It is a fight. 
The farmer who would coax enough from a 
reluctant dry farm has his problem, and the 
casualties are many. The farmer who goes 
into one of the irrigation projects finds other 
problems there, and it is a common saying 
that two men fail that a third may succeed. 

Conferences in Glendive, Billings, Butte, 
and Missoula. Groups of laymen, ministers, 


students, and everywhere social alertness 
and concern. Montana does not make for 
softness. Nature makes men work for what 


they get in Montana. 


BUTTE 

Butte has always been Montana’s sore 
thumb. Here the copper industry has cen- 
tered and wars have raged. Butte is all 
divided into two parts, the Company and 
the “rest of us.” Its history is the record 
of autocratic employers, yielding nothing ex- 
cept under pressure, admitting nothing, say- 
ing nothing. This benighted labor policy, 
linked with a sodden political situation, has 
produced a chronic and sullen hate which 
seeps out into all life. The old frontier is 
still here, drink flows freely, and vice is 
unadorned and unashamed. 

Butte is one of the prices which we pay 
for progress. Progress, our much flaunted 


progress, is lined and wired and buttressed 
with copper. Copper makes this electrical 
age possible, and Butte helps make copper 
possible. Must copper be won at such a 
cost? The cost of social maladjustment at 
its worst, with autocracy and blind hate 
and bitterness playing havoc. Newspapers 
and merchants, lawyers and churches, boot- 
blacks and grocery stores are caught ‘in its 
meshes. 

The order of virtues is overturned. Only 
one virtue ranks before the law. The virtue 
of silence. Great is the silence of Butte. 

And yet Butte has pride. If it cannot 
have peace, it can still dream of size. It 
builds big buildings and broad highways and 
it boosts and boasts. It has not learned that 
confession comes before absolution. 

There can never be health in Butte until 
there is industrial health. The churches 
talk about cleaning up gambling dens and 
driving the prostitutes out of the city and 
putting the bootleggers out of business. All 
patchwork and futile. Until suspicion be- 
tween men is done away all else is useless. 
You cannot build decency upon an industrial 
situation in which espionage and gunmen 
and repression rule the day. 

Two hundred men of the civie clubs list- 
ened to Mr. Calder. He told them in plain 
words of the new life which is stirring in 
the world of industry. He told them what 
espionage and uncertain. employment and 
the arbitrary handling of men means to a 
city. It was the straight preaching of the 
straight gospel of the dignity of man. They 
listened, thoughtfully and obviously in as- 
sent. Many of them know that they, too, are 
the victims of an impossible situation, from 
which they see no way out. 

The state university at Missoula, with the 
eagerness of boys and girls who refuse to 
believe in a static world. Here is hope, for 
these boys and girls can decide upon a bet- 
ter Montana if they will. The church has no 
finer privilege than to keep its strongest 
men on the edge of the university campus. 


Tur STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A generous welcome from the ministers 
and laymen of Spokane, Seattle, and vicin- 
ity. Dinners and conferences and addresses 
without end. There is bigness in this North- 
west air, bigness of mountain, bigness of 
building, bigness of heart. 

The men and women of the Northwest are 
thinking about social issues. Here are all 
the tangled lines of loggers and longshore- 
men, building trades and ship builders. 
There are inherited hates a-plenty. All has 
not been lovely and of good report. There 
has been stupid labor leadership, and crimi- 
nal. There has been tyrannical capital con- 
trol, and criminal exploitation of men. 
There has been rebellion and_ bloodshed. 
Stupid capital has bred stupid labor. Autoc- 
racy has spawned the I. W. W. 

Seattle is amazing, alluring, and baffling. 
They have many goods and many gods, but 
the greatest of all is the god of Bigness. 
There is a good deal of flamboyant, brag- 
gart bigness, and a good many people who 
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seem convinced that Seattle will automati- 
cally arrive at success if only it can be big 
enough, and can have big buildings and big 
bank clearings. And bigness is here. They 
have built the most astounding hotel, with 
more money spent upon space and tapestries 
and chandeliers. which fairly screech their 
cost. And there is the most overpowering 
church in the world, with the most un- 
daunted Fundamentalist in all the land, 
whose hand of steel, not always gloved in vel- 
vet, rests upon many churches in this North- 
west. There are shipyards and docks, miles 
of them, and a great university, and drives, 
and mountains, and glory and dreams of 
glory yet to be. 

And this is Seattle, but greater than all 
these are a little group of men and women 
in Seattle who are laboring for industrial 
peace and civic decency. These are the me- 
diators. There is a significant group of 
ministers, of laymen, of social workers, of 
teachers, of labor men. The sky line of 
Seattle grows dim as one takes the train to 
the south, but there are faces which do not 
grow dim. 

In PorTLAND, OREGON 

Portland is conservative and fixed in its 
ideas, with much solidity and a bit of stolid- 
ity. Portland ‘is as sensitive to new ideas 
as a man with a cold is to a draught. Labor 
and capital groups are alike dominated by 
the “viewing with alarm” complex. Mr. 
Calder and I were invited to address the 
Labor Temple Forum. The meeting was 
widely advertised. On Saturday evening the 
invitation was withdrawn. We are not in- 
vited. We are wedding guests without the 
proper garment. We do not speak. There 
are closed minds on both sides of the payroll. 

But here again the discovery of men and 
women who are not afraid to talk things 
out. I believe it was Sir Harry Vane who 
referred to “that sect called Seekers.’ That 
sect is well represented in Portland. It is 
a gracious sect. 

Here is Reed College. It is a rare col- 
lege, a college built around an idea. Wil- 
liam T. Foster thought that it might be 
possible to have a college where the first 
business would be to teach boys and girls 
to think. His successors have carried on 
in the same mood. It hasn’t been altogether 
popular with the boosters of Portland. They 
keep asking for a football team. 


San FRANCISCO AND SUBURBS 

San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley. City 
piled upon city. Great churches, great uni- 
versities, and all the expanse of sea and 
sky. No wonder men there, to make 
money, to study, to live, to shout. It is big, 
with an indomitable bigness which even the 
eternal boosters cannot demean. 

The ends of the earth meet here, and every 
kind of social strain is felt here. The long- 
shoremen on the water front, the builders 
of houses and office buildings, the workers 
in shop and factory. The industrial history 
of San Francisco is spattered with blood. 
They have suffered alternate tyrannies, the 
tyrannies of poorly led labor, the tyrannies 
of badly led capital. Labor today is whipped. 
Its best leaders admit that they suffer justly 
for their sins. On the other hand, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, operating through a step- 
child of its faith, the Industrial Associa- 
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tion sits on the lid. They manage to keep 
the flag fluttering over the so-called “Ameri- 
can Plan,” which is a not very well dis- 
guised anti-union proposition. Their organ- 
ization is strong. Through a steel band of 
control of credit and material supply the 
unions are kept in “their place.” Espionage 
flourishes. There is a good deal of compla- 
cency in the air. The employers profess 
themselves content. As one spokesman put 
it, “Some one must be on top, and we pro- 
pose to be that one.” And they are, for the 
time being. 

But where, we ask, is the group working 
for reconciliation? There is no hope for the 
industrial situation in San Francisco, or any- 
where else, until the spirit of reconciliation 
enters in. The churches of San Francisco 
and the cities about have a large privilege 
if, through intelligent and persistent survey 
and study, they can help to build up an en- 
ergized body of public opinion which will 
demand something more than the dominance 
by sheer force of either group over the 
other. Mr. Calder had the opportunity of 
telling large and representative groups of 
the way in which such reconciliation has 
been brought to bear upon industrial situ- 
ations. 

Los ANGELES 

Oil and real estate and sunshine. Sub- 
divisions reaching out into the desert, and 
dipping into the sea. Cities and towns piled 
up and overlapping. A business district 
with great buildings, and with traffic con- 
gestion almost as maddening as the Loop 
and Fifth Avenue. Realtors vying with 
each other at making big guesses about the 
population.. Great new churches. 

Under all the blare of bigness, with much 
of the naive nonsense of boom days still 
holding on, there is a reality which cannot 
but make its impression upon the casual 
visitor. Los Angeles is here to stay, and 
there is a stability not to be discounted. 
When I say Los Angeles I think of the 
whole district for a hundred miles about, 
with its lovely cities, its miles of orange 
groves, and all its graces. And the churches 
are doing their work. They are growing, 
but better than that, they are thinking. 

The industrial situation in Los Angeles is 
not unlike that of San Francisco. There is 
the same bitterness, the same unyielding 
determination on both sides, the same hate. 
There is the same flaunting with much show 
of patriotism of the “American Plan,” and 
underneath the same seething discontent. 
But the forces of reconciliation are also 
here, and the churches are furnishing their 
share, and a large share. 

If one ever grows weak in faith as to the 
social contribution of the church in this 
age, I advise him to go to Los Angeles and 
talk with Edwin P. Ryland. I talked with 
labor men, I talked with employers, and there 
is only one word for Ryland. For many 
years, first as a Methodist, and later as a 
Congregational pastor, he has lived in Los 
Angeles. He knows labor, he knows capital, 
he knows them at their best and at their 
worst. If the unemployment situation 
presses, he is on the Mayor’s Committee. If 
men are flung into jail because they hold 
unpopular opinions, he is there. And best 
of all, combined with his prophetic passion 
for justice, is his deeply religious insight 
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and his human sympathy. His is no doc- 
trinaire passion for humanity, but one which 
is rooted and grounded in love. Men may 
say what they please about the failure of 
the church to speak out upon the issues of 
social right, but one man like Ryland con- 
founds a thousand arguments. 


San Dirco 


Fronting on heaven, and with a back door 
leading to—Tia Juana. An alert, rapidly 
growing center for business and industry 
and trade, with the acute problems of a sea- 
port linked up with special problems created 
by a naval headquarters. Thousands stream 
back and forth across the Mexican line, for 
the horse races and the gambling, for the 
drink and the vice which are so plentiful in 
Tia Juana. Americans there are who live 
in security on the American side, and make 
their money by exploiting Mexican drink 
and gambling and vice. Tia Juana is not 
Mexico; it is the worst of the United States, 
with the bridle off. 

For contrast come to San Diego. Here 
the loveliest and the vilest. The rose bush 
will flourish in the barnyard. That is San 
Diego, the loveliest of roses and the worst 
back yard in America. The United States 
could draw a line across that border in 
twenty-four hours which would put the 
whole miserable business at an end. What 
prevents? Not Mexico. I believe that the 
present Mexican administration would wel- 
come a cleaning up of these border towns,— 
Tia Juana, Mexicali, Juarez. They must 
know that Mexico is unfairly judged be- 
cause of them. But the great obstacle is the 
men who live on the California side,— 
men who own brothel and gambling joint 
and saloon, the men who own railroads and 
motor busses and hotels. It is not calculated 
to make men popular if they preach in San 
Diego in favor of tightening that border 
line. It would hurt business. 

San Diego is-more than a place to which 
to retire. It is good for that, and for much 
else. There is life here of all kinds, and 
the churches find plenty at hand to do. One 
is proud to be a Congregationalist in these 
parts. We have a ministry which dares to 
stand out against the mob. There are men 
in the churches who resist mob rule, who 
are not moved by battleship and admirals 
but who protest against military display, 
and against Defense Days, and all the rest. 
There are men who are not time servers. 
They have not retired. 

So ends my story. It is the story of many 
communities and many churches, many min- 
isters and many laymen, and of churches 
which seek to bring peace where there is no 
peace. The leaven of reconciliation is at 
work. This intricate confused tangle of 
many peoples, of many creeds, of many 
manners, needs the ministry of understand- 
ing, the ministry of mediation more than it 
needs office buildings, or great drives, or 
naval stations, or million dollar hotels, or 
great populations and mighty cities. The 
church is not a failure. It still furnishes 
the highest incentive to holy adventure, and 
the most certain ground for social hope. 


A good neighbor is one who is always alive 
to the opportunity of doing good.—O. L. Rob- 
erts. 7 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful 
young pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, 
Toronto. He is thirty, and unmarried. He 
goes to Alberta to spend a summer vacation 
on the ranch of his brother Jim. As he 
starts Westward he is introduced to an at- 
tractive young woman, Miss Margaret Pear- 
son. They prove mutually enjoyable travel- 
img companions. Miss Pearson is on the 
way from her grandfather in England to her 
father, in Vancouver. She is interested 
in social problems, and tells about her 
social settlement work in London. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Cal- 
gary he proposes immediate marriage to Miss 
Pearson. She insists upon time for both to 
consider, but says that he may visit her in 
Vancouver at the end of his vacation if he 
continues to be interested in her. Mr. Ken- 
nedy goes on a branch railroad to Mande- 
ville, fourteen miles from his brother’s ranch 
to which Jim, the brother, takes him on 
horseback. The brothers talk over their life 
purposes; Jim suggests that Gordon should 
join him in “real life’ on the ranch, and 
challenges the results of Gordon’s prosperous 


church ministry. 
FEW mornings later, at breakfast, Jim 
A asked : 

“How are you getting on with Larkspur? 
Some horse, isn’t he?’ : 

“Neyer a better went on four feet. He’s 
cheerful, reliable, plucky, and has a mouth 
of velvet. No mean tricks. Carry you all 
night and never a grumble out of him.” 

“T thought you'd like him. He’s the sort 
of horse Ward Beecher said he’d like to 
have for a church member.” 

“Tf I had him at Rosemount I’d make a 
deacon of him. But what’s the program 
for today?” . 

“Well, it looks like rain. I think we'll 
be branding some of the young stock over 
by Blue Ridge. If you’re not keen on that, 
how would it do for you to ride into Pick- 


CHAPTER VI 


ford, post my letters and fetch the mail?’ 


“Right! I can do with a nice pleasant 
letter myself.” 

“Seems to me you must have had quite 
a lot of pleasant letters since you struck 
the ranch,” remarked Jim, dryly. 

“All from the East as yet, Ken. They 
don’t count. I’m waiting for one from Van- 
couver.” 

‘Pickford was seven miles from the ranch. 
When half the distance had been covered it 
began to rain. The landscape was blotted 
out; no more outlook than in the steam 
room of a Turkish bath. But at Pickford 
he got the letter he was wanting. Margaret 
Pearson would be pleased to see him when- 
ever he cared to come. It was a brief note, 
but it gave him landscape and horizon. 
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Mandeville, the nearest telegraph station, 
was another seven miles. The rain had now 
become a lashing storm. 

“Sorry for you, Larkspur, but I must ask 
you to do it. Smell that!” 

Larkspur sniffed the letter, 
pawed the ground and reared. 

“Thanks, old chap! You’re a pal.” 

Away they went through the pelting rain 
and deepening mud to Mandeville. From 


then snorted, 


there he sent a telegram. 


“Arrive Vancouver Saturday.” 

This was Wednesday. He must leave the 
ranch next morning in order to make con- 
nections. He remained two hours in Man- 
deville, since both he and Larkspur were 
in need of food and rest. The rain contin- 
ued to come down in torrents. Long before 
he got back to the bungalow he was soaked 
to the skin. Jim was on the lookout for 
him, wondering what had kept him so long. 
A glance at Larkspur was sufficient to tell 
him that the ride had extended far beyond 
Pickford. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed, as Gordon sprang 
from the saddle and Larkspur stood in a 
cloud of steam. “You’ye had some ride! I 
see you’ve been to Mandeville.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because, judging by the marks, 
been through Red Bottom, and that’s within 
two miles of Mandeville. Dirty day for that 
ride.” 

“T call it a perfectly beautiful day—finest 
day I ever saw in Alberta.” 

Saying this, he handed Jim a packet of 
letters and hurled a wet bundle of papers 
toward the bungalow door. 

“Thanks! It sounds as if you got your 
nice pleasant letter.” 

“You bet I did! I thought it deserved an 
immediate reply by wire. Larkspur has 
been great all day.” 

“Well, make a bee line for your room and 
strip! Water and towels all ready. I'll look 
after Larkspur.” 

“T’d like to see him comfortable, Jim, be- 
fore I change.” 

“Vamoose! No back talk. 
togs !” 

Jim led the horse to the stable, threw off 
his bridle and saddle and rubbed him vigor- 
ously with soft woolen cloths from nose 
to heel. He had just turned him into his 
loose box when Gordon appeared upon the 
scene. 

“I say, Jim, he looks quite happy. 
a beautiful creature!” 

He went into the box, stroked Larkspur’s 
nose and patted his neck. 

“Gordon,” said Jim, “I reckon if I should 
peel your skin off I’d find a ranchman under- 
neath.” 

Gordon smiled but made no reply. 

“Seems a pity to spoil nature’s good work,” 
continued Jim. “Darn shame, I call it.’ 

“Look here, Ken, if you keep harping on 
that string I’ll think you have a rotten 
opinion of me.” 

“How’s that?’ 


Get into dry 
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“Well, I’ve been trying to make you under- 
stand that while this life appeals to my 
sporting blood, my*own work has got me by 
the conscience. You give me no credit for 
that.” 


Jim’s lips began their quizzical humorous 
movements. 


“Tricky thing, conscience, isn’t it?’ he 
queried. 

“Certainly not. Most reliable thing in the 
world. It gives you the trail.” 


“Didn’t know it, Don. Always thought it 
was a man’s intelligence that marked out 
his route.” 

Larkspur now had his nose in the feed- 
rack and was blowing and whinnying. 

“Easy there, Larkspur,’ said Jim; 
“you’re too warm for your oats just yet.” 

Then he looked at Gordon and waited for 
him to speak. 

“Listen, Ken, I want to tell you that con- 
science includes intelligence: It is intelli- 
gence, plus a moral urge.” 

Jim’s eyes twinkled. 

“Souds very learned, and all that.” 
turning to the horse, he said: 

“No use urging, old boy! You can’t have 
your oats for another half hour. Your in- 
telligence is at fault in asking for them.” 

“Blow you, Jim! What are you up to?” 

Jim answered : 

“Larkspur is a fine horse, as horses go; 
but he doesn’t understand the principles of 
hygiene. That makes his urge for those 
oats a mischievous and bad urge. See?” 

“You've no right to bring Larkspur into 
the argument, Jim. It isn’t playing the 
game. Not fair to him nor to me.” 

“IT don’t see it that way. Explain!” 

“Why it’s just Larkspur’s belly that calls 
for those oats. That’s all there is to it. 
He wants them. His hunger is his urge. 
He has no regard for any consequences ex- 
cept to get his belly filled. He isn’t acting 
upon intelligence. He isn’t thinking at all.” 

“Isn’t he, though? I reckon he’s thinking 
hard. Knows there are oats around here, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Go on!” said Gordon. 

“So then,’ resumed Jim, ‘“there’s his in- 
telligence. He knows the oats are here and 
he knows he wants them. What he doesn’t 
know is that they’ll likely hurt him if I 
give them to him while he’s hot. That is 
to say, both his intelligence and his ignor- 
ance, especially his ignorance, are factors 
in his urge.” 

“Now for the application,” said Gordon. 

Jim deliberately pulled out his pipe and 
lit it. When it was going well, he said: 

“T guess it’s plain enough that a fellow’s 
conscience, or his moral urge, as you call it, 
may get him into heaps of trouble. If it in- 
cludes his knowledge, it also includes his 
ignorance, which is a darn sight bigger prop- 
osition. That’s where the trouble comes in.” 

Being at loss for a suitable reply, Gordon 
went off to the bungalow. 

Half an hour later the two men were fac- 
ing each other at the tea table. Jim lifted 
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the teapot, and then, as a thought struck 
him, he put it down again. 

“Hxcuse me a minute! I must give Lark- 
spur his oats. He’s waited for them long 
enough.” 

He was soon back. 


“Did Larkspur: say anything?’ asked 
Gordon. 
“Yes. He said: ‘My best thanks to you, 


Jim Kennedy!’ Larkspur has a sweet dis- 
position. Now what about that letter?” 

“It says I may go and see her any time 
I like. I’m off for Vancouver tomorrow.” 

“How long will you be gone?” 

“T expect to be back in about ten days.” 

“Cuts a big slice out of your time here. 
It’s all too short anyway. However, you 
mustn’t mind me. I suppose if that girl is 
available, as no doubt she is, you’ll marry 
her, eh?” 

“Sure thing. I’ll marry her straight away 
and take her back to Toronto with me.” 

Jim tapped his fingers on the table. His 
face wore an anxious look. 

“T hope you’re not making a serious mis- 
take, Gordon. You're thirty years old. You 
ought to know your road in a love affair.” 

“T think I do, Jim.” 

Nothing more was said for a few mo- 
ments. Then Jim remarked: 

“Of course you realize that you’re working 
largely in the dark.” 

“Not at all. I’m working in the light.” 

“Do you know anything about her father?” 

“Not much. But I’m not marrying him.” 

“Don, when a fellow’s in love he is always 
ready to say some such foolish thing as that. 
Now, the fact is, in marrying a girl you 
marry her parents and perhaps several of 
her grandparents. You're well enough up in 
the doctrine of heredity to appreciate that. 
What if there should _be insanity in the 
family?” 

“For heaven’s sake, Ken, don’t call up 
such hideous specters!’ 

“They'll come without being called if they 
happen to be lurking about in the back- 
ground. I don’t want to distress you, my 
boy, but, on the other hand, I don’t want 
to see you let in for big troubles. Remem- 
ber, the situation isn’t the same as if you 
knew her family history.” 

“True, but when I’m eating a number One 
apple, I’m warranted in believing it grew 
on a good tree, even if I never saw the tree.” 

“For a man of your profession, Don, your 
arguments are surprisingly superficial. Now, 
your apple may look all right and taste all 
right and yet carry a bad taint in the seed. 
It may be good enough to eat and yet en- 
tirely unsatisfactory for reproductive pur- 
poses. The vice of the old tree communi- 
cates itself to the seed of the fruit.” 

“Look here, Jim, I met her aunt and I’m 
going to meet her father. I shall have my 
eyes open and my ears, too.” 

“But you'll commit yourself to that girl 
before you see her father. You’ll leap into 
an engagement neck over crop. Now, really, 
do you know anything about the old boy?” 

“Margaret told me he was interested in 
the timber trade.” 

“Tet’s look him up in Bradstreet!” 

Jim went to his book shelves, took down 
a hefty book and began rapidly turning the 
leaves. 


“Yes I think we have him here. Arthur 
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James Pearson, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company. Rated at 
forty thousand. Credit, O. K. Looks all 
right as far as it goes.” 
“You may be sure everything is all right.” 
“T hope so, Don. Perhaps I’m _ over 
anxious where you are concerned.” ; 
[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Inauguration of Dr. Dobbs 


A notable event in the Congregational his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest took place Dee. 
9, at Forest Grove and at Portland, Ore., when 
Dr. John F. Dobbs, who came out to Oregon 
from the pastorate of the First Church of 
Malden, Mass., last May, was inaugurated as 
ninth president of Pacific University. Among 
the 386 institutions which accepted the invita- 
tion to the inauguration representatives were 
present from the state universities of Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Michigan. Among the in- 
dependent colleges represented were Reed, Pa- 
cifia College, Albany, Whitman, Williamette, 
Yankton, Oberlin, M. I. T., and Yale. A con- 
eert was given by the Pacific Conservatory of 
Music on Tuesday evening. The inauguration 
was held in the Congregational Church Wednes- 
day afternoon. In addition to addresses of 
felicitation by representatives of the citizens, 
alumni, and students, Supt. C. H. Harrison 
spoke for the churches of the state, Pres. N. F. 
Colman of Reed for the independent colleges, 
Dean E. R. Ressler of Oregon Agricultural 
College for the state schools. The principal 
address of the day was given by Pres. Henry 
Suzzallo of Washington University. He spoke 
on the national educational system as the 
means the nation used to find its leaders. A 
leader is a blend of the two men behind him,— 
the man of intellect and the man of emotion. 
America hag no governing class as in the old 
world. It finds its leaders by broadening the 
educational ladder on which they can rise. 

In response President Dobbs dealt in a brief 
but masterly fashion with the relation of Edu- 
eation and Religion. These two mighty forces, 
he said, are visibly destroying each other. In- 
tellectual development is making religion quite 
impossible for many people and religion in 
many cases is closing the approach to enlight- 
enment. Education and religion are each go- 
ing in a separate way, and the most strategic 
thing in life today is to get these two things 
together again. The Puritans saw that the 
future of the church rested in the college, 
they planted the first in this country and their 
descendants have been planting them ever since. 
If Amherst is A and Bowdoin is B, then 
Pacific must be X Y Z, an unknown quantity, 
but in the same alphabet. The men and women 
of the Congregational fellowship who first 
came to this Oregon country were pioneers 
for both education and religion. This college 
has been true to its double origin. It has 
hugged none of its rewards to itself. The 
church has never attempted to control the 
thought or the action of its teachers. The col- 
lege has been true to its principle of educating 
all the people. Fired by a love of truth, it 
asks only an opportunity for service. Pa- 
cific’s students have been of almost every de- 
nomination, and many of its most helpful 
friends have not been of the Congregational 
fellowship. The specific work we ask for Pa- 
cific is that she shall bring closer together the 
intellectually informed and the spiritually in- 
clined. We have measurably come to the point 
as a nation where we can carve out our own 
future through scientific control of nature. It 
is equally important that we should learn self 
control. That only religion can teach. The 
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supreme task of the independent college is to 
fit men with more effectiveness both for reli- 
gious service and for educational leadership. 
The conviction we need to implant is that edu- 
cation and religion are not separate and dis- 
connected disciplines. It is for us to teach 
that religion should not close the door to mod- 
ern thought, and that he that chooses science 
is not thereby intellectually required to close 
the door on religion. 

The nation needs the reconciliation of edu- 
cation and religion in order that the moral 
fiber of our people may be preserved. Honesty 
aboul conduct as well as facts and responsibil- 
ity for oneself as the servant of others are es- 
sential to the patriotism that America now 
needs. Truth shall rise up from the ground 
through scientific study. It is equally impor- 
tant that righteousness should look down from 
heaven, and having met together that they 
should realize that they are inseparable. 

The kind of men and women that a college 
should produce are described by John Palmer 
Gavit, as men of intelligence, forcefulness, re- 
liability, and personal charm. Look closely at 
this, for it describes the character of the man 
Jesus. 

Education is not the mere accumulation or 
the marshaling of facts. Every college has a 
responsibility for the morale of the nation. It 
must produce citizens with a high purpose 
in the use of their powers scientifically trained, 
with a sense of responsibility to their fellows 
and with a purpose in life which only comes 
in its fullness to those who have religious in- 
centives. The value of the small college is to 
inspire for self-sacrifice. 

In the evening 125 of the faculty, alumni, 
and friends of Pacific dined together, after 
which President Suzzallo of Washington and 
President Dobbs of Pacifie spoke in a most in- 
teresting vein,—President Dobbs of the imme- 
diate needs and recent accomplishments of 
Pacific, and President Suzzallo of the common 
task of the two types of colleges, assuring the 
smaller college of the cordial co-operation of 
the neighboring state university. 


A Prayer 
By Herbert Alden Youtz 


Lord, grant to us a consciousness 
That Life is good, secure, and free; 
O, teach us how to search and find 
All faithful effort leads to thee. 
Teach us to trust and test and know 
Life always yields men what they sow. 


O, grant to us a consciousness 

Of living contact with thy will, 
Companionship in lonely hours 

Hearts grateful, reverent, and still. wt 
Teach us to live by faith, not sight, 
Nor doubt the triumph of the right. 


O, grant to us a consciousness 
That work must be both thought and willed; 
Make every task a trust from thee : 
And every day a trust fulfilled. 
Teach us the righteousness of work, 
Rebuke thy children when we shirk. 


O, grant to us a consciousness 
Of comradeship with all our kind; 
Good will toward every striving life, 
Kinship with men of noble mind. 
Teach us to find, as good men can, 
The struggling soul in every man. 


O, grant to us the consciousness 
That filled thy faithful, suffering Son! 
Humility and grace and strength, 
The joy and mastery he won. 
Teach us through Jesus’ loving eyes 
The Living God to recognize. 
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The Prohibition Question 


A live discussion at the December meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council in Detroit © 


OMETIMBE last summer the Federal Coun- 

cil’s Research Department issued a Study 
of the Prohibition Situation. This report was 
similar in its nature to other reviews and 
studies which have been put out by this de- 
partment. These studies cover various situa- 
tions, as strikes, race conflicts, and other mat- 
ters in which there are moral elements or 
which are presented in a biased or fragmen- 
tary way to the people by the newspapers. 

The report had wide publicity and has been 
commented on sufficiently heretofore in The 
Oongregationalist, but this much. may be said 
here, that there are a great many people who 
did not agree either with the facts in this re- 
port or with the methods of their presentation ; 
and there were others who felt that even if 
these facts were true their publication by a 
church agency was not the best manner of 
procedure. 


To Give THE WHOLE STORY 


There had been a common expectation that 
when the Federal Council’s Pxecutive Com- 
mittee met there would be fireworks over this 
report, and it was further expected that the 
whole question as to whether or not the Re- 
search Department was a legitimate enterprise 
of the Federal Council would be brought up 
for discussion, and both the report and the 
department were vigorously discussed through- 
out the meeting. The department was organized 
to supply pastors and church workers with 
facts concerning industrial, moral, and social 
conditions, which facts are ofttimes obscured, 
minimized, or omitted in the usual newspaper 
reports. 

Not that newspapers are intentionally dis- 
honest, but we all know that when we read a 
story in the newspapers it is colored up either 
by the reporter’s desire to make an interest- 
ing story or by the editor’s predilection for 
one side or the other. Or the enterprising re- 
porter, if he cannot find a point of interest 
which will make a selling argument to his 
editor, will try to find his editor’s main interest 
in a question; and it is only natural that as 
the reporter writes with his eye on the edi- 
torial desk, he writes to bring out whatever 
there is in the situation favorable to his boss’s 
point of view. 

And so when we approach the whole matter 
of the press and its relation to news and opin- 
ion, we must always remember that the editor 
is trying to sell a wholesale commodity to the 
people, and the reporter is the little producer 
who sells to the editor, and upon each one’s 
ability to make his sale depends his advance- 
ment as well as his present income. 

The Research Department of the Federal 
Council is in an entirely different situation 
and approaches questions of moral import from 
an impersonal point of view. It is supposed 
that it has but one ideal, and that is to know 
the facts. Whether these facts agree with 
what it wishes were true is entirely secondary, 
but it is to find the facts and to present them 
in clear and simple language to pastors and in- 
terested laymen. The department during the 
years has commended itself to an ever increas- 
ing public. Pastors and church leaders have 
found that they can depend upon the truthful- 
ness and the fidelity of the department, and 
that the material received from this depart- 
ment is altogether different both in quality and 
in purpose from the material that is set forth 
on the daily press. Throughout the meeting 
there was evidence that it was the sense of the 
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meeting that the Research Department was 
eminently worth while. 


THE PROHIBITION REPORT 


As to the prohibition report itself there was 
not a unanimous judgment, though the votes 
taken on related questions showed a strong ma- 
jority in support of the document. On the 
way to the committee meeting and in the groups 
before the meeting opened, there were many 
opinions offered as to what would be the xe- 
sult of the discussion of the report, and there 
was a good deal of tension. The session opened 
with the devotional service conducted by Dr. 
Vance, and this was followed by the address of 
welcome by Dr. Atkins. Following this there 
was a brief report by the chairman of the ad- 
ministrative committee and then “the decks 
were cleared for action” by the introduction of 
this question. What principles should guide 
the Federal Council in its relation to public 
issues in which the situations of Christian 
morality and of legislative procedure are both 
involved? This of course was a general ques- 
tion, and it was expected that the committee 
would discuss broad principles of policy. 

While the prohibition report was scheduled 
for a discussion the next day it was immedi- 
ately cited by both elements in the committee 
as an example—by those who favor the posi- 
tion taken in the report as an example of help- 
ful service on the part of the Federal Council, 


and on the other hand cited by those who op- 


posed the report as an example of a way in 
which the Federal Council could get itself into 
serious trouble, handicap the work of the 
churches, and complicate things generally. 

During this session the arguments pro and 
con wandered hither and there, some speaking 
with great enthusiasm for the report and 
others with as much emphasis insisting that it 
was an example of bad investigation and worth- 
less procedure. The chief opponents to the 
report were Bishop Cannon of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and Bishop Nicholson 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, both very 
influential members of the committee. There 
was much fine oratory, considerable heat, little 
illumination, but as one member expressed it, 
“these folks are clarifying their own thoughts 
by expressing them.” 

But it was on the second day and in the af- 
ternoon, when the debate came to a focus, and 
this was over the question, “What plan should 
the Federal Council make for future work on 
temperance and prohibition? Should there be 
a strong commission on temperance which would 
be executive and would undertake a vigorous 
effort to create and express public opinion in 
support of prohibition?” 


Dr. STELZLE’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Dr. Charles Stelzle, of New York, presented 
on behalf of his committee a program of action. 
This provided that the Federal Council itself 
enter upon a program of education in behalf of 
prohibition and law enforcement. In review- 
ing the development of the prohibition move- 
ment Dr. Stelzle called to mind the fact that— 


The whole question of law enforcement as 
it exists today among the officials responsible 
for carrying out the law is equally reprehen- 
sible. It is unnecessary to discuss at this time 
who is responsible for this situation. We are 
simply stating a fact which cannot be success- 
fully denied. The situation is having a most 
baneful effect upon the life of the entire nation. 

When over fifty years ago, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union made its appeal to 
the American public, it based this. appeal 


largely upon the emotions, although for many 
years it has carried on certain. forms of edu- 
cational work. The victories achieved in the 
battle against the saloon would never haye been 
possible were it not for the foundation work 
of modest, home-loving, white-ribboned women, 
who for two generations faithfully attended 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union meet- 
ings to pray and to pay for a movement which, 
next to the church and the home, seemed to 
them the dearest thing in the world. 

The Anti-Saloon League with its more heroic 
program followed, functioning chiefly in the 
field of legislation and law enforcement. To 
this organization we also owe a debt of grati- 
tude, for during much of its history, it re- 
quired real grit to be known as a prohibitionist. 

Today we are facing a situation which de- 
mands an adequate educational, social, and eco- 
nomie program. ‘The order in these periods 
should have been emotional, educational, legis- 
lative. It is because this order was not fol- 
lowed that we are having many of our difficul- 
ties today. 


It must not be forgotten that when national 
prohibition was enacted, it was mainly a city 
problem, and it was in the cities that the sa- 
loons were established, that most of the drink- 
ing was done, and that practically all of the 
opposition of the industrialists was to be 
found. It is in these cities that we are today 
having the most difficulty—mainly because we 
did not adequately educate the people to the 
value of prohibition before the amendment was 
enacted. 

Dr. Stelzle presented an ambitious program 
to carry out his ideals. It proposed in fact 
that the churches acting through the Federal 
Council should set themselves to a program of 
law enforcement and general education which 
heretofore they have approved and endorsed as 
the work of other agencies. From the very 
beginning the Anti-Saloon League has been one 
of the corresponding bodies of the Federal 
Council. It has been recognized again and 
again as the official agency of the churches for 
temperance education and law enforcement, 
and approval also has been given to the W. CO. 
T. U., and their subsidiaries. 

The proposal of Dr. Stelzle was. that the 
Federal Council should undertake an independ- 
ent piece of work. This broadened the debate 
very much on the whole matter of the Federal 
Council’s relationship to prohibition. Immedi- 
ately those who had been attacking the report 
of the Research Department opened their at- 
tack on the proposed program and renewed 
their attack on the prohibition report. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE REPORT 

They summarized their objections to the re- 
port of the Research Department thus: first, 
that it had secured its material from a limited 
field; second, it had taken entirely too narrow 
a view of the whole problem; and third, it was 
filled with unnecessary editorial comment. I 
suppose that most of the delegates present ac- 
knowledged that all these things were true. 
The fact of the matter is that when Mr. John- 
son, the director of the Research Department, 
was asked to speak he said that the report was 
only a beginning; that it was true as far as 
it went; that it pointed the way for additional 
study, and that it was necessary that there 
should be some editorial comment to explain 
why certain facts were presented. 

When the debate returned to Dr. Stelzle’s 
plans the points at issue were these: 1. Was 
the Council to enter the field of law enforce- 
ment and temperance education by the estab- 
lishing of an executive agency? 2. Was the 
Federal Council to continue the endorsement 
of the Anti-Saloon League? 3. Was the Fed- 
eral Council to Jend aid and comfort to the 
enemies of enforcement by pronouncing the 
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prohibition law a failure? These were the 
things feared by the enthusiastic advocates of 
prohibition organizations. 

The Federal Council quickly decided that it 
did not desire to enter upon the program out- 
lined by Dr. Stelzle and his committee. The 
committee decided that it would co-operate 
with the existing prohibition organizations, and 
it went on record as approving the services al- 
ready rendered by these agencies and that it 
“did not consider it expedient to enter the 
field of activity already occupied by agencies 
which have been authorized and approved by 
many of the constituent bodies of the Council.” 
As to the third item, which related to the Re- 
search Department’s report, it was the sense 
of the meeting that this report, properly in- 
terpreted, did not add aid and comfort to the 
enemies of prohibition but that it should inspire 
all workers to renewed efforts. 


Tur DENOMINATIONS AT WORK 


There was another angle to this whole mat- 
ter, and that is that many of the denomina- 
tions have their own temperance and law en- 
forcement bodies. For example, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South has a very active 
board. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
a great building in Washington and a regularly 
appointed Board of Temperance with a large 
staff and is carrying on a splendid educational 
campaign, the money being provided out of the 
missionary apportionment of the church. And 
so with many of the other denominations. 

Now the representatives of these various de- 
nominations felt that the Federal Council, if 
it should undertake to set up its own organi- 
zation, would be interfering in a serious way 
with the plans and programs being carried for- 
ward by denominational agencies. 

It was brought out ofttimes in the debate 
that the Federal Council is not an executive 
body or agency of united Christendom, but it 
is an agency set up by the various denomina- 
tions to aid them in doing their own work, not 
to do their work for them. This principle ap- 
plies to denominational co-operation as well 
as to interdenominational co-operation. In 
some of the denominations, the denominational 
agencies tend to do the work for the local con- 
gregation rather than to help the congregation 
to do its own work. The same thing is true 
in some interdenominational agencies. There 
are so many enticing fields of activity, and so 
many things that need to be done, and so many 
people who do them poorly or not at all, that 
the natural thing for a national interdenomi- 
national agency is to do the thing themselves, 
rather than to work along the far better lines, 
though slower and more laborious, of helping 
the various church bodies to do these things 
for themselves. 

So when the committee was debating the 
question of prohibition it was also debating 
one of the fundamental principles in the life 
of co-operative religion. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT SUPPORTED 


When the meeting was all over, I think there 
was feeling that the Research Department had 
won friends. When it was found how widely 
the material was used, and how well the agency 
was regarded by many church leaders, it was 
the common thought that the Research De- 


partment ought to be strengthened. It ought 
to have wider range. At the same time the 
Federal Council’s administrative committee 


must not shirk its responsibility of being re- 
sponsible for the material sent out by any 
agency, but it must see that this material is 
true to facts; that the facts are placed in right 
proportion and that it fulfills the one purpose: 
so to present material that it will be truly 
helpful to the churches. 

The second result of the two or three days’ 
discussion was that, although not specifically 
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named, the Anti-Saloon League and the W. C. 
T. U: are the official representatives of the 
churches, charged to do a certain task; that 
they have accomplished this task with remark- 
able efficiency ; that they are a bit slow to ad- 
just themselves to the new order of things; that 
they are using the implements of the past to 
meet the tasks of a new day, which is not the 
task of the old day, and that they have not 
changed their methods and their implements 
quite as quickly as their tasks have been 
changed for them. But nevertheless they are 
the best organizations we have. There is hope 
that they may be improved, may become more 
progressive, that they will invite into their 
councils more of the younger men to share in 
their enthusiasm and their ideals to meet the 
problems of the new day. 

In the third place, the Federal Council, while 
whole-heartedly supporting all _ prohibition 
measures and movements, is not going to inter- 
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fere with denominational programs by estab- 
lishing independent executive agencies. 

When the committee adjourned there was far 
more agreement than there had been at the be- 
ginning. The Federal Council’s position was 
clarified. The seriousness of the present situ- 
ation was emphasized, and I am sure that all 
the members realized that here was a piece of 
serious business which required the co-opera- 
tion of every man of good will and where team 
work was a prime essential to successful pro- 
cedure. 

As Dr. Cadman, the President of the Coun- 
cil, in his evening address so well said, “As to 
prohibition, there is no use for us to live in a 
Fool’s Paradise on that question. But we must 
give it our rousing support. We must give it 
co-operative service. AJ] the churches must be- 
lieve in it and keep it ever fresh in mind. The 
Highteenth Amendment will never be taken out 
of the Constitution.” 


of Good Wall 


Dr. Cadman’s Mission to the Middle West 


[Eprtors’ Note: In sending “The Congrega- 
tionalist’”’ the following stenographic report of 
an address delivered by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
in Indianapolis on Dec. 15, John W. Herring, 
Secretary of the Federal Council's Committee 
on Good Will Between Jews and Christians, 
writes : 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
has just completed a tour arranged by my com- 
mittee, in the Midwest—in Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Toledo, Columbus. Dr. 
Cadman, in which cities he addressed gather- 


‘ings, called to consider the ideal of good will 


between peoples of various religious and racial 
groups. 

The meetings were sponsored by the city 
federations of churches in conjunction with 
other religious groups. Hach meeting was 
marked by remarkable enthusiasm, indicating 
that Catholics, Jews, and Protestants alike 
are feeling the need for a fresh emphasis in our 
country upon the spirit of active good will that 
respects differences and rejoices in unities, and 
which feels that the present divisive influence 
of religion is tragic loss. The week’s meetings 
totaled the remarkable figure of 13,000 pres- 
ent. The largest was held in the Cadle Taber- 
nacle at Indianapolis, with 9,000 present. The 
committee that arranged the occasion was made 
up of three Catholics, three Jews, and three 
Protestants. It was described by local heads 
as the “most representative gathering ever held 
in the city of Indianapolis.” The newspaper 
treated the meeting as material of first impor- 
tanee for several days, devoting probably a 
thousand inches of space to the announcements 
and reports. The meetings indicated a concili- 
atory temper in the Midwest of the utmost 
significance. | 

It is a great pleasure for me to see so many 
of my friends of the Synagogue, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Protestant Churches 
gathered together to demonstrate that we do 
not have to hate one another to prove our 
love for Almighty God. The unification of 
spirit, here expressed, is the more requisite, be- 
eause, as an American democracy we are not 
yet out of Probation, as our Methodist friends 
would say. 

Group strife is the rock on which every civili- 
zation has split. He who cherishes hate is a 
part of the great conspiracy that draws us into 
universal struggle about every twenty years and 
that makes the white man the most dangerous 
being on all the earth. We have seen other em- 
pires and kingdoms whose very names were 
synonyms for stable government scattered like 
leaves in an autumn gale. 

I do not believe that this fate will visit our 
country, but I do believe that any nation which 
usurps just principles, or breaks contracts, or 
annihilates good will, or that sets un hate and 
prejudice and misrepresentation instead of in- 


telligence, education, sympathy, and love ag the 
great motive forces of a definitely ordained 
society, will disappear from the face of the 
earth by the judgment of Almighty God. So 
fell Rome of ancient memory and so fell Greece 
—so would fall America if she persisted in the 
way of strife; for it is the gulf which would 
become her grave. 

As affairs now stand we too often meet to 
emphasize our differences and minimize our 
agreements. Destruction lies that way. Our 
mission is rather to emphasize our agreements 
and respect our differences, and labor for the 
development of a common mind. In the war 
we had it. If it was possible to find a common 
mind in the business of murdering, then surely 
it is possible to find a common -mind in the 
business of peace. If it was possible for Lo- 
carno to declare the reign of peace over Central 
Europe, then it is more than possible for 
America to rally around the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man and declare peace 
and good will to all in our land. 

What shall be the central principle in this 
common mind of Peace? Is it not that sublime 
gift from the genius of Israel that has made 
Catholic and Protestant alike her debtor, “The 
Lord thy God is one’? 

Mazzini’s last words before he died were 
“I believe in God.” That’s what every Jew 
can say; that’s what every Catholic can say; 
that’s what every Protestant can say. And 
saying that, all three line up together. on the 
same side of the vast abyss. 

And the other side of this ideal is the broth- 
erhood of all men. America is the great tegt 
case of a nation committed to this principle. 

Our fathers of yesterday were of many kinds 
eventually blended together. Today the sound 
of the American city is that of a “loom weay- 


‘ing the tapestry” of a new mankind. Some of 


our people are of little faith. They think of 
America as having failed to blend its polyglot 
peoples. and as being, not a melting pot, but 
a ‘“‘garbage can’’; not a nation, but a menagerie. 
They scoff at their fellows and exalt themselves. 
But this is the way of hate and leads to de- 
struction. "We must trust and believe in the 
diversified races that make up our land. The 
Irish with their mission to nourish the mystic 
and the romantic; the English with their eon- 
tributions for a millennium to law and states- 
manship and to the literature and statecraft 
of the world; the Seotch who by porridge and 
the Westminster catechism have built monu- 
ments of their thrift and brains throughout the 
world; the Germans, with Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Lotze, mighty spirits of the past; the 
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Jews, who gave to civilization the idea of one 
God, the Father of all, the rock on which is 
founded every lasting civilization; the Roman 
Catholics who, to quote Principal H. B. Work- 
man, “furnished for seven hundred years the 
only center of faith and love and light left 
upon the earth,” and who gave to us through 
the act of Lord Baltimore, the first American 
state in which religious freedom was extended 
to Baptists, Jews, and Quakers. 

What is the ideal we seek in the American 
group mind? Do you say tolerance? Were 
one to say to his wife, “Mary, I tolerate you,” 
what would be likely to happen? Tolerance is 
a cheap word of political origin. We do not 
seek tolerance. We seek brotherhood, under- 
standing, co-operation. It is the great busi- 
ness of religion to unite, and not to divide. To 
our shame be it confessed that the church has 
lagged behind the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Community Fund, the Boards of Education in 
encouraging people of different faiths to work 
together. But the last and biggest task of 
unification cannot be done by the Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Community Chest. It is 
lasting unification in brotherhood through ser- 
vice, and this task must be done by the church. 
Our highest American ideals must not run 
merely to richness or bigness. A man or a city 
which is merely rich or big has gained nothing 
that endures. Jersey City is larger than was 
Athens—yet where is the Pericles from Jersey 
City? Palestine is a little place, less in popu- 
lation than London or New York, yet from 
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Palestine came Moses, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
the Christ. Let our ideal be rather the build- 
ing of that solidarity of fraternal life in which 
black, white, yellow, and brown, Protestant 
and Catholic, Jew and Christian are alike parts 
of the American family. 

Unity does not mean uniformity. A lady re- 
cently said to me, “I hope that there will be 
no differences of opinion in heaven.” Heaven 
itself forbid! Think of saying “me too” to all 
eternity! No.. Minorities are the means of 
growth. Let us encourage differences so long 
as they contribute to the larger good. Minor- 
ities are more often right than majorities. In- 
dividuals are far more often right than minor- 
ities, many of them moving like blazing stars, 
counter to the direction of their times. No 
civilization is worth while that does not respect 
variety. 

But while we respect variety, let us unite 
in spirit and service. Let us leave our theo- 
logical weapons at the door and gather in the 
Temple of Brotherhood to do the things about 
which we agree; take hold as one man of the 
thorny problems of peace, industry, race rela- 
tions, in round table discussion groups and 
forms, where we can sit, all kinds of us, elbow 
to elbow. Let us put religion into the schools 
—not creeds, but religion. No one wants his 
child’s mind to be the dumping ground for 
twenty creeds; but surely Americans can unite 
in these practical ways upon the religion of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men, 


Along Our Stream of Freedom 


Facts and Figures in Black and White 


Although the Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect January 1, 1865, it was not 
until a year later that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment went into practical force. So that sixty 
years ago the New Negro began his career on 
American soil. It is, therefore, especially ap- 
propriate this New Year to set down in black 
and white what progress the race has made. 


A PrRoviric RACE 


Contrary to the popular prediction, the race 
is not dying out. Civilization involves a win- 
* nowing process, by which the weaker elements 
are weeded out. Slavery arrests that process, 
and when its walls are suddenly broken down 
there is revealed in the enslaved group an ab- 
normal number of weaker folk. Because of 
this it was freely predicted that the Negro, 
like the American Indian, would die out under 
freedom. What are figures? In 1870 there 
were 4,880,009 Negroes in the United States; 
in 1920 there were 10,463,131. This is due 
chiefly to the stalwart mothers of this race. 
There is in my church in Brooklyn a mother 
who has given birth to 18 children. She would 
have even pleased Roosevelt himself. 


Not A SHIFTLESS RACE 


Although the Negro was shut out from the 
most gainful pursuits and not always treated 
with fairness in his meager wage, he makes a 
most magnificent economic showing after sixty 
years. He owns 700,000 homes; operates 
1,000,000 farms; conducts 70,000 business en- 
terprises; has accumulated $2,000,000,000! 
The land he owns covers a larger area than 
New England. Above all, he sanctifies his 
wealth by devoting $98,500,000 of it to church 
property. He has been adversely criticized by 
some for this, but I do not believe that race 
will suffer that puts God first. In the begin- 
ning, God! I do not agree with Clarence Dar- 
row that the race is too pious. 

A review of the business enterprises operated 
by Negroes will show that blacks are not like 
Chinese, sticking to one line of work. Omit- 


ting those lines of business which are less than 


. 200, an up-to-date review of Negro business 


enterprises shows 213 employment office keep- 
ers, 214 buyers and shippers of grain, 216 
fruit dealers, 219 saw and planing mill propri- 
etors, 253 ice dealers, 256 furniture dealers, 
262 dry goods and notions merchants, 296 stock 
raisers, 309 garage keepers and managers, 340 
manufacturers and proprietors of clothing fac- 
tories, 345 fruit growers, 526 diarymen, 573 
candy and confectioners, 689 produce and pro- 
vision merchants, 884 general stores, 910 drug 
stores, 990 proprietors of transfer companies, 
1,020 hotel keepers and proprietors, 1,182 junk 
dealers, 1,369 real estate dealers, 1,454 build- 
ers and contractors, 1,558 undertakers, 1,582 
pool room and billiard keepers, 1,754 coal and 
wood dealers, 2,123 retail dealers, 3,009 butch- 
ers, 3,194 hucksters and pedlers, 6,242 truck 
gardeners, 6,399 grocers, 7,511 restaurant, 
lunch room and café keepers. Sixty years ago 
Negroes had 4,000 business enterprises; now 
70,000! Thus it will be seen that the race 
is not confining its energies to domestic em- 
ployment, laudable as that may be, but are 
branching out into various enterprises to se- 
cure a good economic footing. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL PROGRESS 


If we turn our attention to the higher lines 
of education and professional endeayor we 
shall observe a similar degree of progress. The 
illiterate mass of freedmen formed a moving 
appeal to American philanthropy, and we Con- 
gregationalists alone have sent South $50,000,- 
000 for their alleviation; others, $25,000,000 
more; making a total of $75,000,000 given by 
benevolence for the education of the Negro since 
his manumission. In addition to this, South- 
ern States, recognizing this to be a public 
duty, have spent $200,000,000 for Negro edu- 
cation through common schools. Various edu- 
eational funds, 12 or 13 in number, have been 
formed to promote the culture of the race. 
More significant than all, Negroes themselves 
raise $3,000,000 annually to support their own 
schools, and their school property is estimated 
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at $4,000,000. Alone they support 175 of their 
schools, at considerable sacrifice on the part 
of the working people. There are 500 colleges 
and normal schools for Negroes. There are 
2,150,000 students in public schools, under 
48,000 teachers. As a result the race has wiped 
out 90 per cent of its illiteracy! Within a few 
years there should not be an illiterate Negro 
in the land, thanks to self help, philanthropy, 
and patriotism. 

As a proof that the race is getting on a solid 
intellectual foundation, there are 10,000 col- 
lege graduates. Of this number 35 have 
claimed the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from such colleges as Harvard and Yale; 70 
have won the Phi Beta Kappa key. There are 
950 lawyers to protect the rights of the race. 
The rapid reduction of the death rate of the 
race is due to the fact that there are 3,495 phy- 
sicians, 1,109 dentists, 3,341 trained nurses, 73 
medical associations, and 1,661 hospitals. <A 
large group is devoting itself to the publica- 
tion of the 400 monthly, semi-monthly, and 
weekly periodicals of the race. Some of these 
magazines, like the Crisis, have a national 
influence on public opinion. 


A Race SPEAKING FOR ITSELF 


For a long time the white man has essayed 
to interpret the Negro to the white man, and 
some of the most famous authors in American 
literature have been made in this way, such as 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. But now there is a turn in the tide, and 
the world wants to know what the Negro him- 
self thinks. Not only is this demand met in 
publications made by the Negroes but also in 
magazine articles by Negroes in the leading 
magazines of the day. This has also given rise 
to many authors, one of whose books is used 
as a text book in North Carolina as well as 
in Harvard. These authors cover a large va- 
riety of themes, as is indicated by a cross sec- 
tion of recent books by Negro authors: The 
Gift of Black Folk, Du Bois; American Negro 
Spirituals, Johnson; Fire in the Flint, White; 
New Negro, Locke; Negro in History, Wood- 
son; Color, Cullen; Between Black and White, 
Proctor; There is Confusion, Fausset; Negro 
Heroes, Haynes; and many others. 

The Negro is naturally emotional and de- 
monstrative, and as a result there is a rising 
tide of colored men and women who are ex- 
pressing the soul of the race.- Among these 
are such singers aS Hayes, whose income was 
$100,000 last year; such painters as Tanner, 
one of whose paintings has just been hung in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York; such 
actors as Robeson, who made a great hit 
abroad as well as at home; such singers ag the 
Fisk Jubilee Singers, who are heard with en- 
thusiasm on both sides of the water; such sci- 
entists as Carver, whose products are being 
manufactured by a group of white men in At- 
lanta; such poets as Countee Cullen, the prize 
winning poet; such pugilists as Harry Wills, a 
total abstainer and a man of good moral char- 
acter, who is challenging Dempsey; such 
preachers as De Berry, who has the most use- 
ful church in his community; such publicists 
as Du Bois, the best scholar of his race; not 
completing the list. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE RACES 


Historically, there have been three attempts 
to solve the problem of the races. The first 
was by the white man himself, the second by 
the Negro himself, and the other is by co-op- 
eration. In this last way is the only solution, 
no matter how much progress one race may 
make or how hard the other tries alone. Com- 
mendable progress has been made in recent 
years in the work of co-operation between the 
races. Dr. Alexander, a white man in Atlanta, 
and Dr. G. E. Haynes, a colored man in 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Immanence of God 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for the Week Beginning January 10 


BY FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 
Psalm 19: 1-2. Read Psalm 19 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handywork. 


Day unto day uttereth speech, and mght unto 
night sheweth knowledge-—Psalm 19: 1-2. 


Ler Us THINK or THESE TRUTHS 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained ; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? 

For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet. 

O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! 


Hoty ASPIRATIONS 


O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
praise him and magnify him forever. 

O ye heavens, and the waters above the firma- 
ment, praise him and magnify him forever. 

O ye sun and moon and ye stars of heaven, 
praise him and magnify him forever. 

O let the earth, the mountains and hill and the 
green things of earth praise him and mag- 
nify him forever. : 

O let all creation, the fowls of the air and all 
created things praise him and magnify 
him forever. 

O let all the children of men, and all ye ser- 
vants of the Lord, praise him and magnify 
him forever, 

O ye holy and huhble men of heart bless ye the 
Lord and praise him and magnify him 
forever. 


An ANCIENT PRAYER OF PRAISE 


O Most High, Almighty God to thee belong 
praise, glory, and honor. 

Praised be the Lord for all his creations, for 
the Sun who brings us the day, and the 
light, fair is he. 

Praised be the Lord for the moon and for the 
stars which he has set clear and lovely in 
the heaven. 

Praised be the Lord for the wind, the clouds, 
and the rain by which thou upholdest life 
and all creation. 

Praised be the Lord for the water which is ser- 
viceable for us and for the fire which 
giveth us light in darkness and warmth. 

Praised be the Lord for the earth which doth 
sustain us and keep us and bringeth forth 
fruit and flowers. 

Praised be the Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for loye’s sake, and who en- 
dure peacefully weakness and tribulation. 

Praised be the Lord for those who die in thy 
most holy will for death has no power 
over their souls. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord and give thanks 
to him and serve him with great gladness. 
Amen. 


Let Us PRAY 


Our heavenly Father, we thank thee for all 
the beauty and glory of the world thou hast 
created, and may these things which please the 
eye and cheer the heart inspire our souls, O 
thou Giver of every good and perfect gift. May 
the beauty of the world around us lead us to 
long for that beauty of soul of inward. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


ANGER WITHOUT TRANSGRESSION 


He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.—Prov. 16: 82. 


Be ye angry, and sin not, the Apostle 
wrote. We might translate it: Be ye in- 
dignant and sin not. The anger without 
sin has little self-regarding, as it does not 
linger long.— Bolton Jones. 


There is a-vast difference between a high 
temper and a liot temper, and it were cer- 
tainly no commendaton of any person, but 
rather a reflection upon him, to say that he 
has no temper. So far as one can judge, 
there are persons so inert and soft that they 
have never been fired and never could be 
fired. They will take offence at nothing, 
not even a reflection upon their honor; 
they will defend no one, not even their own 
mother; they will be furious at no crime, 
not even a wrong to one of Christ’s chil- 
dren; they will be enthusiastic about no 
cause, not even the Cross of Christ.—John 
Watson. 


Even when Jesus was angry with wrong- 
doers, his anger was God’s love on fire. It 
was love angry because anger was the best 
way of helping the loved one.—J. G. Stev- 
enson. 


Give me humility and peace, 
Contented thoughts, innoxious ease, 
A sweet, revengeless, quiet mind, 
And to my greatest haters, kind. 
Give me, my God, a heart as mild 
And plain as when I was a child. 
That when thy throne is set, and all 
These conquerors before it fall, 
I may be found, preserved by thee— 
Amongst that chosen company. 
Henry Vaughan. 


No form of vice, not worldliness, not greed 


“of gold, not drunkenness itself, does more to 


un-Christianize society than eyil temper. 
Henry Drummond. 


True anger is not the child of vanity, but 
of love. It is the heat of the purest flame. 
And thus do I see that if I would refine my 
wrath I must enrich my love. If I would 
have noble resentments I must dismiss every 
base affection. Mly anger must be like the 
flame of oxygen; it must never blacken, even 
though it consumes. And for all this I 
must seek the grace of him who is life and 
light, who is “slow to anger and of great 
merey.”—J. H. Jowett. 


Anger with sin and tenderness towards 
the sinner—that is the Christian method. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 


O Lord who art a God ready to pardon and 
do great kindness, remove far from me all 
occasions and effects of causeless and inor- 
dinate anger. Give me a mild, a peaceable, 
a meek, and an humble spirit, that, remem- 
bering my own infirmities, I may bear with 
those of others; that I may think lowly of 
myself, and not be angry when others also 
think lowly of me; that I may be patient 
towards all men, gentle and easy to be en- 
treated; that God may be so towards me— 
Amen. Thomas Wilson. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Driving Principles in Life 
Comment on the Prayer Meeting Topic for 


January 17-23. 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Great Ideas That. Haye Spurred 
People to Action. Isaiah 6; 1-8; II Samuel 7: 
1-3. 


Light from the Bible Passages 


The more exalted we think of God as being, 
the greater our own sense of insignificance. 
But his greatness is not his highest attribute; 
it is his holiness. It is everywhere in the 
world waiting for our discovery of it. And 
then we realize our own unworthiness to be 
his representatives or his spokesmen. Sober- 
ing is the thought that we are the only medium 
through which God can speak to some people. 
Without us they will never hear of God or 
from him. Purification and sanctification of 
our lips and lives alone can make us worthy 
of this high honor. Only thus shall we dare 
to offer ourselves to him for this purpose. 
Even then our courage may be insufficient. 
God’s word to Nathan comes to all who may 
be willing but weak: ‘Go, do all that is in thy 
heart; for Jehovah is with thee.” The reali- 
zation of his presence is our sufficient aid. 


Leads for the Leader 


What is the danger of purposeless lives? 
The value of concentration on large principles? 
Great motives versus small ones? The stimu- 
lation of a compelling idea? 

Study Paul’s great driving idea as given in 
Philippians 3: 10. How would that direct his 
thought, his prayers, his conversation, his 
acts? Is it a practical ideal for us? 

Think of Jesus’ boyhood ideals as stated 
in Luke 2: 49. Is that what he was trying 
to do all his life? Is it a good definition of the 
duty of the follower of Christ even today? 

Was Ethan Allen’s: “I have only one life to 
give for my country” a spur to his willingness 
to sacrifice that life if necessary for a great 
cause? How would that affect us in our self- 
dedication if we should say: “I have only one 
life to.give for my Master’? 

Take Martin Luther’s word at his trial when 


asked to give up his faith: “Here I stand, I_ 


can do no other.” What effect would such 
steadfastness have on our lives? Could we 
ever be tempted to surrender to lower ideals? 


Thoughts for Members 


“Our business in life is not to get ahead of 
other people, but to get ahead of ourselves, to 
break our own record, to outstrip our yester- 
days by todays.” 

Thinking much of others, seldom of herself, 
careless of her rights and spendthrift of her 
strength, a woman with whom to know was a 
physical passion; to do a spiritual necessity, 
yet who did not what she would but what she 
could.—Beth B. Gilchrist, in “Life of Mary 
Lyon.” 

J. N. Larned lists among the things need- 
ful to the making of a great man: Great mo- 
tives and purposes in the use of whatever the 
great endowments may be, so that they be not 
wasted on worthless employments, or defiled 
by an evil use. 


A Moment of Prayer ~ 

O Thou who searchest the hearts of men, 
we would open our hearts that thou mayst im- 
plant deep within them some great and worthy 
promptings, that lower things may find no 
place or welcome there. Above all would we 
open our minds to a more compelling sense of 
thine own presence with us to enable us to be 
what we ought to be and to do what we ought 
to do. Amen. i 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Where Shall God Be Found ? 


How many people have had God made im- 
possible to them by that notion which pictures 
him as sitting on a far-off, inaccessible, ter- 
rible Throne, and looking down upon the people 
of this earth not with all-embracing love and 
infinite longing but with wrath and judgment, 
—how many people have had all pleasant 
thought of God, all friendship with him, made 
impossible by such notions, no man can reckon. 


In all ages there have been men who saw 
that God is not like that. No conception of 
God even begins to approach the truth unless 
it sees him as a Friend who can be trusted 
utterly and loved with passionate devotion. 
No conception begins to approach the truth 
which does not recognize the perpetual all- 
enfolding nearness of God. It is indeed in him 
that we live and move and have our being. 
Our world is filled with his immortal Presence. 
Where is God to be found? He is to be found 
everywhere. The birds sing of him; the winds 
whisper of him; the flowers, and trees, and 
meadows, and uplands, and singing brooks, and 
pageantries of cloud, all proclaim his beauty. 
Love, as we see it in its noblest manifestations, 
—love tells us what he must be like. Mind 
also, with its lofty enjoyment of creative ac- 
tivity, its passion for truth and its desire for 
growth,—mind also declares what God must 
be like. And the spirit of man, hungry for 
life, hungry for greatness, hungry for love, 
hungry for perfection,—the spirit of man, at 
its highest moments, gives hints of what God 
must be like. : 

But where shall the hungry soul meet God? 
It shall meet him just where it is. You le 
in your bed in the quiet hours, and say to 
yourself, ‘“‘God’s Presence is here; his Spirit 
is round about me.’’ You rove far from the 
place you call home, on railway trains, on great 
ships, and you comfort and assure yourself by 
saying, “God’s Spirit is here, in this place, as 
well as in the places where I have long known 
him.” You go to the blessed communion, and 
say, “Kneeling here, I ‘meet the Life of my 
life.” You go into the thick and press of the 
world, working long hours with all the energy 
you can master, and you strengthen yourself 
with the assurance, ‘Here, with me while I 
labor, is the enveloping Presence of the divine, 
eternal Friend.” Often, all through the day, 
you recall your mind to the realization of his 
presence, and of the fact that you are in his 
presence. He is the mysterious, eternal God; 
yet he is nearer to you—to that other mystery 
which you call “I’’—than any other presence. 

Where shall God be found? God is Life: 
only because of him do you exist at all. He 
is Love: every time you come upon outreach- 
ing love, you meet an expression of God; every 
time you try to express true love in your life 
you put your hand afresh into God’s hand. 
He is Truth: when you cast out of your mind 
misbelief of any kind, and welcome truth of 
any kind, you take more of God into your soul. 
He is Light: “as the air is penetrated by the 
sun,” said fourteenth century Ruysbroeck, “thus 
we receive in peace the incomprehensible Light, 
enfolding us and penetrating us.’ He is Wis- 
dom: you say, “My God, I am open to thee,” 
and, mysteriously, wisdom comes to you; for 
God is available. 

But where shall God be. found? He is 
Spirit: in the quiet of your own soul you say, 
“My God, let now my spirit meet and mingle 
with thy Spirit,’—and you are with God. He 
is not far away. He is here. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Jesus and Nicodemus 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 17 
John 3: 5-17 


Unfailing interest attaches to the story of 
Nicodemus and his coming to Jesus by night. 
Nor is this interest found only in the fact that 
the narrative contains the distinctive teaching 
of Jesus concerning the new birth. The story 
is interesting for its backgrounds and its psy- 
chological implications. 

Verse 4 seems to suggest that Nicodemus 
was an elderly man, so that his interest in 
Jesus differs somewhat from that of the young 
enthusiasts who formed the group of first dis- 
ciples. That a man in the position of Nico- 
demus, a man of prominence and importance, 
a ruler of the Jews, should have become inter- 
ested in the teaching of Jesus bespeaks his sin- 
cerity and his open-mindedness. It was some- 
what natural that a man of mature years and 
of position should have been cautious in his 
inquiries and anxious to make sure of his 
ground before committing himself. Just how 
fully he did commit himself is not evident in 
the Seriptures. He was willing to assume de- 
cided risks in defending Jesus before the San- 
hedrin, and he apparently came out into a 
place of much greater danger, and possibly a 
place of: discipleship, when, with Joseph of 
Arimathea, he took care of the body of Jesus. 
One should grasp the great beauty of this lat- 
ter incident. Whatever was the quality or 
depth of the interest that Nicodemus had in 
Jesus it is deeply touching to see a man of 
such prominence paying a tribute to a teacher 
whom he had learned to respect, even though 
that teacher had died the ignominious death on 
the cross. There must have been some great 
depth and strength of character in Nicodemus 
to have moved him to such action at a time 
when the disciples themselves had become dis- 
couraged and dispersed by the death of their 
master. 


There is no need that we should attach any- 
thing disereditable to the fact that Nicodemus 
came by night. He may have come because 
night was the preferable time for quiet con- 
versation, but even if his coming were secret 
and purely tentative, why should Nicodemus 
not have been justified in cautiously inquiring 
regarding a teaching that was essentially new? 
The fact is that in Nicodemus there seems to 
have been blended courage and caution, the 
one not entirely dissociated from the other. If 
he had not been honestly interested in Jesus 
and anxious to make sure of the truth, why 
should he have come to Jesus at all? 

There is an opinion held by some scholars 
which identifies Nicodemus with a certain Bu- 
nai ben Gorion who had charge of the supply 
of water to the pilgrims at Jerusalem, and who 
was accused of being a Christian, but there is 
nothing authentic about this identification. The 
only interest that it could have in throwing 
light upon the narrative would be the refer- 
ence to water in the symbolism of the new 
birth. That Nicodemus should have been so 
deeply puzzled by the teaching of Jesus seems 
strange, but one may remember that even as 
a devout Pharisee his conceptions of religion 
must have been somewhat formal and legalistic. 


Like all symbolism and_ illustration this 
teaching of Jesus concerning the new birth is 
apt to suffer if we seek to interpret it pro- 
saically and with too great detail. Probably 
the best comment upon it is found in the words 
of Jesus elsewhere, “Except ye be converted 
and become as little children ye cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.” The new birth comes 
through the surrender of the soul to the spirit 
of God. The comment of Paul is also very 
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instructive, “As many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God.” 

There has been deep and wide controversy 
concerning the matter of the new birth, but we 
should all profit far more from this lesson by 
seeking its living issue in the surrender of our 
lives to the spirit of God. And what is the 
spirit of God? It is the spirit of love. “And 
everyone that loveth is born of God and know- 
eth God.” It is in these plain practical defi- 
nitions that we come nearest to the truth con- 
cerning the eternal mysteries. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Sick of Controversies 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

For all practical purposes preaching may be 
defined as the attempt to present spiritual and 
moral truths so as to produce the kind and de- 
gree of conviction that will affect character and 
conduct. I am aware that that is a definition 
which will very quickly be shot full of holes 
by the hypercritic. But that is the one thing 
that concerns or ought to concern the ordinary 
parish minister. His objective igs character, 
and conduct as a resultant and expression of 
character, and to him truth is a force for the 
realization of that objective. Truth is not in 
itself and never can be an objective; it is only 
a means to the end just indicated, Therefore 
we everyday preachers, who are neither stars 
in the theological firmament, nor comets in the 
homiletical empyrean, come to be from sheer 
necessity tremendously in earnest about using 
the precious time that can be devoted to preach- 
ing, to the most practical advantage, without 
caring a straw whether we be “ists” of any 
sort, 

After thirty years in the Congregational 
ministry, during which time I have served four 
churches of my own, and preached on yarious 
occasions in nearly a hundred others, I want 
to register my strong conviction that the aver- 
age churchgoer is sick to death of the present 
theological controversies; not because he does 
not honor theology, which is indeed queen of 
the sciences, but because the quarrels between 
“isms” and “ists’’ seem to him to be, as I have 
heard one man express it, “pulpit glab.’”’ He 
sees nothing in them of the slightest moment to 
him, and he is bored to extinction by the whole 
business. It is going to be a terrible shock 
to the intellectual pride of some of us, when 
we wake up to find how little most of our 
people cared about our “‘views.” And we may 
be pricked to heart to discover how profoundly 
they were concerned with our message,—a 
message that was never delivered perhaps, due 
to the prior claims of controversy. 

Whether we like itor not, and whether they 
ought to or not, the large majority of church- 
goers today are asking themselves what pos- 
sible connection there can be between contem- 
porary disputations and right living. They 
have an instinctive feeling that the thirty min- 
utes of a Sunday morning ought to be devoted 
to something more valuable than the attempt 
to set in order a perfectly good theological 
house, but in which, unfortunately, nobody 
lives. They are asking whether the preacher 
really has anything for the problems of life, 
any help against its needs, any supply of riches 
for its poverty. They care mighty little about 
his opinions, and their children care nothing 
at all. But one and all, young men and 
maidens, old men and children, the people of 
your church and mine do care tremendously 
about our ability to reveal to their eyes the 
king in his beauty, and to bring near to them 
the land of spiritual realities which, due to our 
own folly, is for them so often very far off. 

Warren, Mass. FREDERICK L. GRANT. 


The Pastor Says: It is bad for the digestion 
to Fletcherize trouble. 
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Religious Books 

Tur CREATIVE WoRK OF JESUS, by DANIEL 
Lamont (Doran. $2.00). Our first acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Lamont was through his volume, 
published last year, The Church and the Creeds. 
That book trevealed a writer who added to 
sound scholarship unusual power and clarity 
of expression. The present volume of Bruce 
Lectures displays these abilities in a somewhat 
different field, though the backgrounds are the 
same. Here he is concerned with the connection 
between Christian experience and the histori- 
cal foundation of the Christian faith. His vol- 
ume will be found helpful for those who are 
seriously interested in a_ too-much-neglected 
theme—the meaning of the Cross of Christ. It 
is a notable contribution to discussion of the 
fact and philosophy of redemption. 

THe GALILEAN, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
(Doran. $1.75). In dealing with the perma- 
nent element in religion Professor Micklem 
points to Jesus of Nazareth. His title is in 
reference to the words of Julian, Thow hast 
conquered, O Galilean, and his book is a rey- 
erent, scholarly, skillful interpretation of Jesus 
as the supreme manifestation in time of the 
permanent and eternal factors in religious 
truth and life. 

Finpine Gop IN Booxs, by WILLIAM L. 
SripcerR (Doran. $1.75). Dr. Stidger is the 
stormy petrel of American Methodism. Few 
men are more criticized and applauded. Be- 
neath the gifts and defects of a popular and 
sensational preacher there are in him deep abil- 
ities and far-reaching interests. He has done 
some exceedingly able work in what he calls 
Dramatic Book Sermons, and the present vol- 
ume is in response to the demand for more. 
Two narrative poems, The Hell Hounds, by 
Mosefield, and Watchers of the Sky, by Afred 
Noyes, six novels, Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln, Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, and_ several 
other books, supply the themes for the ser- 
mons in the present volume. 

Tue PROGRESS OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPH- 
Ecy, by W. J. Fartey (Revell. $2.00). A 
concise and comprehensive account and sum- 
mary of Old Testament prophecy in the light 
of modern scholarship. The work is scholarly 
but popular rather than technical. It is a 
book that teachers in the Sunday school can 
understand and use to advantage, while it pre- 
sents in convenient form a discriminating 
study that the preacher would do well to have 
at his elbow. 

RELIGIOUS VALUES, by EpGAR SHEFFIELD 
BrigHTMAN, Borden Parker Bowne Professor 
of Philosophy in Boston University (Abingdon 
Press. $2.50). Religion is real and men usu- 
ally find some value in their religious experi- 
ences, but there is much doubt about the inter- 
pretation of those experiences. They need con- 
tinual reinterpretation. This Professor Bright- 
man proceeds to do. Religion is more than 
humanism, with a social origin and a social 
destiny. It is more than personalism or the- 
ism—for here is the danger of forgetting man. 
The author binds together, as he says, “the 
humanistic as well as the metaphysical impli- 
cations of religion.’ Professor Brightman has 
a keen, incisive mind, but withal he is rever- 
ent as he answers such questions as: Is reli- 
gion reasonable? What are the relations of 
moral and religious values? Is social service 
the whole of religion? What is worship worth 
to man? 


of life? It is good to know that our college 


How does religion increase the value. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


students are meeting and learning from a man 
like Dr. Brightman. 

A COVENANT-KEEPING GoD, by FRANCIS 
WESLEY WARNE (Methodist Book Concern. 
$.50). Bishop Warne of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church presents a narrative of personal 
experiences. It is the story of his inner life 
rather than of external circumstances. His long 
service in the mission field, his boyhood, his 
call to the ministry, and his pastoral work, all 
furnish a short spiritual biography and a 
source material for the psychology of religious 
experience. 

THE PATRIMONY OF LIFE, by HoBart D. 
McKEEHAN (Revell. $1.25). “The cardinal 
sin of human society is the sin of prodigality— 
of leaving wisdom, truth, and God, and set- 
ting forth alone. This is the malady of indi- 
viduals and nations.” This is the gist of a 
fresh and virile treatment of the prodigal son 
in The Patrimony of Life. In all there are 
nine sermons in this volume. Among other 
themes are “The Things That Remain” and 
“The Radicalism of Jesus.” The preacher is 
pastor of the Reformed Church, Huntingdon, 
Penn. He is one of the group of younger 
preachers coming to the front, who have the 
forward look but a grip on the eternal verities. 

Gop IN History, by JAMES STRAHAN (Do- 
ran. $2.00). A thoughtful, scholarly quest of 
the divine activity and agency in human affairs, 
and incidentally a criticism of present day 
life with its conceptions of progress which ne- 
glect the deeper factors and problems of divine 
purpose and human destiny. The author re- 
marks upon the strange way in which even 
statesmen of profoundly religious faith discuss 
human affairs and political progress with little, 
if any, reference to the Kingdom of God and its 
underlying significance. He sees as the deep 
need of life the re-vivifying of belief in God, 
and his aim is to bring to modern life that rec- 
ognition of the Hternal that was even present 
in the devout Hebrew mind. 


Fiction 

QUEER JUDSON, by JosEPH C. LincoLn (Ap- 
pleton. $2.00). Perhaps no corner of the 
United States has been so faithfully and per- 
sistently pictured by one writer as has Cape 
Cod by Mr. Lincoln. This year, as usual, he 
introduces us to another group of New Eng- 
landers in which there are the quaint types, 
dry humor, and all that optimistic portrayal 
of human nature that his readers have learned 
to love. We marvel at Mr. Lincoln’s ability to 
do this continuously, and still turn out books 
that many years hence will be as much sought 
after as now because in them is seen the very 
soul of an unusual community. Queer Judson, 
which has not quite as much of the tang of the 
salt water about it as one might like, is the 
story of a man who returns to his old Cape 
Cod home, makes good, and wins happiness 
after a failure which was inevitable for a man 
more interested in birds than in banking. 
Through the story is woven a skillful plot and 
the romance of love. 

Tur Map oF THE MOUNTAIN, by JACKSON 
Grecory (Scribners. $2.00). A story of the 
mountains of California and of a young girl 
who has fled there to avoid an obnoxious mar- 
riage. Strange circumstances fix upon her the 
imputation of murder, and she is hunted by 
her suitor and the sheriff. A young gold- 
seeker befriends her and the story is full of 
adventure. 


Tally a 
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General 

Tur Lire Story or ALICE FULLER COBB, by 
Mary CULLEN WHITE (Revell. $1.50). A 
daughter of the South, graduate of Wesleyan 
College, Georgia, teacher, wife of Mayor Cobb, 
and devoted mother of her children—all of this 
was Alice Fuller Cobb. Dr. Y. J. Allen of 
Shanghai came into the home as guest and 
converted Mrs. Cobb to missionary activity. 
She used her position, her social influence, and 
personality to create interest in foreign mis- 
sions among the women. After her husband’s 
death she became associate secretary of the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, Metho- 
dist Episcopal South, and yisted Japan, China, 
and Korea. An interesting contribution to 
missionary biography. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF A MINISTER, by BER- 
NARD C. CLAUSEN (Revell. $1.25). A hand- 
book of successful methods employed by a mod- 
ern preacher. Dr. Clausen is pastor of the 
largest Baptist church in the New York state 
convention, with a membership of 2,500 and 
property worth $1,000,000. ‘What is so rare 
as a full church in June’’? He has it and. tells 
us how and why. Publicity, pastoral calls, in- 
ternal architecture, making the budget plain, 
making the prayer meeting go,—all this and 
much more he discusses and illustrates in a 
book full of “pep” and go. 

Tue Boy anp His Furure, by NicHoLas 
Ricctarpr (Appleton. $1.25). The author is 
commissioner of vocational education in Cali- 
fornia. This is a wise book of vocational guid- 
ance—but it is something more. It emphasizes 
the value of education, of right habits, of char- 
acter for the boys. There are some great chats 
with parents on “Making good with boys.” 
Many concrete cases and actual examples are 
taken up. It is replete with suggestions. 

AVERAGE Boys AND GIRLS, by A. H. McKIn- 
NEY (Revell. $1.00). This is not.a handbook 
of pedagogical methods, nor a manual of edu- 
cational psychology, least of all a theological 
treatise. It is a manual for parents, pastors, 
and other Christian workers interested in the 
religious education of children and youth. Dr. 
McKinney’s counsel is wise, his methods are 
attractive, and his style is vivid and illustra- 
tive. 

Tie Tors or TRAvEL is the characteristic 
title of a new volume (270 pp., Richard G. 
Badger. $2.50), by J. L. Hu, D.D., once 
minister of Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., 
and for many years a resident of Salem. The 
working theme is “Sightseeing By Proxy,” il- 
lustrated in keeping with entertainment and 
instruction. The reader visits numerous places 
of human interest and the homes of ideas. It 
is a book of gentle surprises, of sprightly, fa- 
miliar, and unusual glimpses and incidents. 
From new angles it sees Alaska, Hawaii, Ar- 
eadia, and other attractive lands. It presents 
in unfamiliar fact and story sketches of the 
twelve Great Johns of history. It is locally 
patriotic in narrative and description of Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Cambridge. The para- 
graph captions are themselves worthy of study. 
The author’s humor is in evidence, as (p. 153) 
commenting on long life a necessity in the Far 
East: ‘No enterprise is undertaken in a hurry.” 
For epigram, read (p. 57), “Her two boys 
went to war; she suffered more than they.” 

Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 


- Dana and Dorothy—much 
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When Camp Kop Was 
Blockaded 


By Minnie Leona Upton 
Part I 

Dana and Dorothy Gray live with their 
father and mother, and Tip the fox terrier to 
take care of them all, on a delightful farm, 
“way down in Maine’—a farm with a brook, 
and a lake, and a maple grove. One fall the 
house and barn were burned to the ground, 
and it was two whole years before they got 
new ones built. All that time they “camped 
out” in an outhouse where the wagons and 
farming tools had been kept; and the hens, and 
Prince, the happy-hearted old horse, and Fi- 
delia, the smiling Alderney cow, camped in an 
ex-woodshed ; while the wood, and the wagons, 
and other things which had been ousted from 
their homes, were protected by a rough shed, 
“knocked up,’ as Mr. Gray said, out of pieces 
of board taken from the ruins of the barn. 

It wasn’t a very convenient way of living, 
in that not-very-big wagon-house; but somehow 
they did have a lot of fun, with horse-blanket 
portiéres to partition it into a kitchen and a 
sitting room and three tiny bedrooms; and 
mealbag curtains at the small windows, and 
a ladder up to the loft, where popcorn, and 
nuts, and dried apples, and dried pumpkin, ete., 
etc., etc., were stored. They named it Camp 
Kop, because it was Kind Of Peculiar. 

When the new house was finally finished, 
as they liked it 
with its electric lights, and bathtub, and all its 
conveniences—felt more than a bit sorry to say 
goodby to the camp which had furnished them 
with so much fun, along with the bothers. 

“We did have fun there, didn’t we, though!” 
said Dana, one bright June morning, looking 
out between the dainty dining-room curtains 
at the old camp, which had promptly gone 
back to its former business of sheltering wagons 
and plows and harrows, and what not. 

“Deed we did!’ agreed Dorothy. And then, 
being, as Dana says, “liable to be taken with 
an attack of poetry ’most any time,” she paused 
in her work of setting the table to repeat 
solemnly : ; 


Oh, when the Grays were camping out 
They had some fun, without a doubt, 
Which never, ne’er can be repeated 
Within this domicile steam-heated ; 
Some things were not so very slick, 
But couldn’t the work be done up quick! 


One floor to sweep, three rugs to shake— 
’T was very small time that did take! - 
The dishes were so very few 

-That washing them was naught to do; 
The ladder added to my cares 

Not half so much as dusty stairs; 
And— 

“’Nuff-sed!”” broke in Dana. 
Mother crying, next!” 

“Not I!” laughed Mrs. Gray. ‘We did have 
fun, I’ll admit; but I’m free to declare that I 
don’t feel one bit like mourning over getting 
into a real house once more. A bathtub, and 
a ‘regular’ cookstove, and all these things— 
well, I confess I like them! Give me ‘this domi- 
cile steam-heated,’ in preference to the jolly 
old camp! But’— ; 

She paused, with the far-away-look-combined- 
with-a-twinkle in her eye, that Dana and Dor- 
othy had learned always had behind it a delight- 
ful idea of some sort. 

“But what, Mother?’ asked Dorothy eagerly, 
stopping work with a pepper-shaker danger- 
ously tilted in one hand. 


“You'll have 
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observing the 
Dot! Now, 


“Kerchoo!” exploded Dana, 
shaker. “Mind your duties, 
Mother, what is it?” 

“Wait until I have a little-small talk with 
your father,’ was the answer, with more 
twinkle. And they had to be satisfied with 
that, until they were gathered on the veranda 
that evening, after Mrs. Gray had had the 
“little-small talk,’’ while Dana was chopping 
forgotten kindling and Dorothy was doing the 
dishes. Then, without a bit of coaxing from 
them, Mr. Gray began: ‘Well, kidlets, how 
would you like to have another Camp Kop— 
this time down by the lake?” 

“Hooray!” shouted Dana. 

“Goody! Oh, goody!” sang out Dorothy. 

“Wow !”? exulted Tip. 

“T think, Dana,” went on Father, “that 
you and I can make a very good one out of 
those boards that were in the shed we knocked 
up for the wagons and things.” 

“Can’t I help, Father?” coaxed Dorothy. 

“Sure—nice ladylike parts of it!’ teased 
Dana. 

“And am I not in it?’ queried Mrs. Gray, 
pulling down the corners of her mouth and 
clasping her hands. 

“You are not only in it, Mrs. Gray,’ said 
Father, swinging her hammock—‘you are it! 
’Twas your idea, as all the first-class ideas in 
this establishment are. But if you like, you 
can make some curtains—there’ll be two win- 
dows, I think.” 

“When do we begin?’ asked Dana, jumping 
up. 

“Sit down, boy—not tonight!” laughed Mr. 
Gray. “But tomorrow being Saturday, and 
you not in school, and as I can’t go on with 
my spraying until Mr. Jones is through with 
the community sprayer, I think we might 
make a very good start—finish it possibly.” 

“Three cheers!” shouted Dana and Dorothy 
and Tip. 

“And now,” suggested Mrs. Gray, “‘how about 
getting to bed early, so as to rise with the lark 
—or the chickens?” 


“Another Al idea,’ said Mr. Gray. And 
off to bed they all went. 
They did rise with the chickens and the 


lark, and got such a good start, with Prince’s 
help in hauling the boards the quarter-mile 
down to the lake, that the camp was finished 
just as the sun was sliding out of sight, though 
it seemed to them he stayed up a little later 
than usual that afternoon on their account. 
It had two windows, one front and one back, 
a door, and a “knock-up” chimney for the old 
camp stove. They had their supper there, on 
a table built out-of-doors—the first of any 
number of delightful camp suppers enjoyed 
that summer. Then, after supper, a ride on 
the lovely little lake in the roomy old rowboat. 

It was not until late November that they 
closed the little camp for the winter, boarded 
up the windows, and regretfully left it to the 
company of the squirrels and bluejays and 
chickadees and rabbits. 

Then one January Saturday, Dana and Dor- 
othy, who had been out skiing, came breezing 
in, bursting with a bright idea. 

“Oh, Mother!” exclaimed Dorothy. “It’s 
such a lovely day, can’t we all go down and 
open up the camp and have a picnic dinner 
there?” 

“It’s fine, Mother, really,” struck in Dana. 
“Not too cold, and just cold enough. ’*Twould 
be great!” 


“T’d like to, said Mrs. 


immensely,” 
“but my ankle still bothers me a bit, from 
that sprain I got the other day on the steps, 
so I wouldn’t dare get on my skiis; and I 
know your father won’t get home from the vil- 
lage in time—indeed, maybe not until evening, 


Gray, 


if some business delays him, as it may. But 
I really don’t see why you two shouldn’t go. 
Your chores all are done.” 

“Goody !” danced Dorothy. “Though 
’*twould be so much more fun if you could go!” 
“Deed it would!” agreed Dana heartily. 

“T’ll go next time. That won’t be very long. 
We shall use that camp a lot in maple-sugar 
time. Just you help me put up a good lunch, 
Dorothy, and you can go right along.” 

“Pack it so we can ski with it, of course,” 
put in Dana. ; 

“Of course,” laughed Mrs. Gray. 

Then she and Dorothy made sandwiches, . 
which she packed snugly and flatly in Dana’s 
schoolbag, to sling over his shoulder; the 
doughnuts went in a flat box in Dorothy’s 
schoolbag; apples and cookies fitted nicely into 
Dana’s reefer pockets; and in her sweater 
pockets Dorothy carried cocoa, sugar, and a 
ean of condensed milk. 

Then away down the hill they flew, over the 
shining snowcrust, arriving at the camp almost 
as soon as Mrs. Gray reached the back ell 
window to watch them down the hill. 

“Oh, the key!’ exclaimed Dana, 
blank. 

“Oh, what a bother!” said Dorothy. 

“Jinks! why did I come away without 
that!” grumbled Dana, turning to toil up the 


looking 


hill. He had gone three or four rods, when 
he heard Dorothy ‘Oohoo!’”’ and turned. She 
was standing in the doorway, laughing and 


waying the big key. “A sister is handy, some- 
times, now isn’t she?’ she teased. 

“You gay deceiver!” shouted Dana, running 
back, and rubbing snow on her nose. “If you 
were a boy wouldn’t I’— 

“Tt is nice, sometimes, being a girl,’ ad- 
mitted Dorothy. ‘‘When a fire’s to be started 
in a camp stove, for instance!’ 

“As if I needed a hint to get that started!” 
protested Dana, ‘‘when I’m so hungry I ean’t 
wait—but I’ll have to, I s’pose!” 

The fire was soon started, with dry wood 
and bark stored in a corner of the camp, and 
Dorothy made a generous pot of cocoa, and 
they were just on the point of sitting down to 
the “spread” when they heard the ring of 
skates, and big-boy voices. Looking out of 
the open door, on to the lake, they saw Jode 
Packett and Ad Mackey, two village boys who 
had the name of being “tough.’”’ The village 
was two miles below the lower end of the lake, 
but the village young folks often came there 
to skate, it was so safe, with the exception of 
one spot, which they knew about and kept 
away from. A spring gushed up from the 
bottom there, and the ice was not to be trusted 
for several rods around, except in unusually 
cold weather. 

Dorothy shrank back from the door, back- 
ing Dana, who was looking over her shoulder. 
But they had seen her. Indeed they must al- 
ready have seen the smoke from the stove, 
which probably was what had attracted them 
to the shore. They slipped off their skates, 
and came tumbling up the little rise where the 
camp stood. Then in they stamped and stood 
with hands upraised in mock amazement. 

[To be continued] 
(All rights reserved) 
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Jim Crow Car 
By Clifford L. Miller 
This poem was awarded first prize in a poem 
contest conducted by the Boston “Chronicle” 
and was published by the “Chronicle” Dec. 19 
last. Kev. Mr. Miller is the devoted pastor of 
St. Mark’s Church in Boston. 


The delight of the devil 

When he wishes to mock 

The Democracy of America. 

So you run the track to humiliate me, 

As I’m not white, 

Until I feel 

I’m one with the jackal of the jungle. 

My soul is unyielding to your segregation, 

That cannot segregate. 

Strong enough your walls to keep’ me in my 
place? 

Though your partition be as thick as armor 
plate 

It shall not separate me from white thoughts, 
white feelings 

And the lily white throne of God. 

Harth’s whitest poets come at my bidding 

And sing sweetly to me 

Their epics and romances of forgotten ages. 

And philosophers with thoughts whiter than 
snow 

‘Throng my coach 

And reason with me of life, death, and eternity. 

I laugh at the insolence 

Of your wood and steel 

Trying to imprison my soul. 

Know you not 

My soul is a winged thing? 

‘While you ride my body, 

I ride winds, stars, and a million suns. 

When will altar, sword, nation 

Be militant enough 

To cast you aside as junk 

A growing, robust Freedom discards? 

When will college, church, and court 

Seal thy eterna] doom 

As an old world cancer 

Eating away the new world’s heart? 


Along Our Stream of Freedom 


(Continued from page 17) 

New York, are working co-operatively on this 
matter. The South has been organized, and a 
part of the North to promote inter-racial co- 
operation. As a result there is a better un- 
derstanding between the races, although there 
is very much land yet to be possessed. For 
one thing, lynchings have greatly declined, so 
that within a few years this barbarous prac- 
tice should be unknown in our midst. Local 
abuses have been remedied, and constructive en- 
deavor encouraged between local groups in the 
community. Colored men like Mr. Fisher and 
Secretary Tobias have spoken in many South- 
ern colleges, thus opening the eyes of white 
youth. Clearly there is a growing sense of jus- 
tice in the courts, as indicated by the verdicts 
of the Rhinelander case in New York, the 
Sweet case in Detroit, and other cases even in 
Georgia. 

And so the moyement for the redistribution, 
readjustment, and the redemption of a race 
finds itself in full play at the dawn of the New 
Year sixty years after its start on the New 
Way. As it comes into Rome, limping like 
Paul, yet confident and hopeful, it thanks God 
and takes courage as its friends come out to 
cheer it on its upward way. 

Henry Hueu PrRocror. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December 29, 1925. 


Sincere we must be, some sacrifices we must 
make, and for the rest we must follow in the 
steps of the Lord till we grow into his likeness. 
It is a splendid endeavor, and in its very diffi- 
culties and elevation lie its greatness and its 
suecess.—J ohn Watson. : 
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The Use and Misuse of Wealth 


By Buell B. Bassette 


Chairman of Missionary Committee, Oentral Conference of Connecticut 


HRISTIANITY is a wealth producer. 

Both ancient and modern nations prove it. 
In our day is it not patent that the wealthiest 
nations of the earth are in fact the most Chris- 
tian? Secretary Herbert Hooyer, speaking re- 
cently to the Mechanical Hngineers of America, 
voiced a great truth, and it went without con- 
tradiction, when he said that the Ten Command- 
ments were fundamental laws of successful 
business. Conversely, heathen nations are des- 
perately poor because their law does not know 
or approach the Ten Commandments. 

Christianity on the farm applies God’s law of 
the soil with the tools of the shop, and the 
earth yields abundantly compared with the 
work of the heathen, who may toil all summer 
without knowing much or applying much of 
God’s law, only to get a meager yield. 

Christianity in the shop studies and re- 
spects God’s law of steel, of copper, of lead, 
of wood, etc., and of conduct, and of them builds 
railroads, houses, tools, to lighten the bur- 
den of man and multiply his production, while 
the heathen builds a krall or a hut, and both 
men and women do little more than the work of 
beasts of burden. 

There are, of course, farmers and workmen 
in all Christian countries who disobey most of 
God’s laws of the soil and of steel and copper, 
and of conduct, and get meager returns for 
their labor. Politicians and others disobey other 
of God’s laws and bring on panics and other 
obstructions to wealth; but when the law fol- 
lows closely the Ten Commandments, the net 
wealth increases abundantly. 

God foresaw the prosperity of Christian na- 
tions and warned them against the dangers of 
the misuse of riches. He said that it would 
be harder for a rich man to get into the King- 
dom of Heaven than for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle; and his eminent disciple 
Paul said that the love of money is the root of 
all evil. Is not the truth of these sayings 
patent in every age and today also? Look at 
the Christian nations and see what they are 
doing now with their riches. The amount they 
are giving to carry God’s law of the gospel to 
every creature is a mere bagatelle of the wealth 
of these nations. In other words, they keep 
too much of their riches, and herein lies their 
trouble. Have not the nations just gone 
through a world war with greed of wealth at 
the bottom of it? When will Christian nations 
learn that they must obey God's law of carrying 
the gospel to the heathen with their surplus 
wealth if they would earn peace and stability? 
There is no shorter road. Society cannot be 
made stable and peaceful any other way, for 
it is God’s law of stability and he cannot be 
mocked by man’s attempt to keep what he de- 
crees must be spent for the world’s uplift. 

I recently had the experience of examining 
the wills in a New England genealogy of May- 
flower descendants covering the 300 years of 
New England’s history. There were nearly 200 
of these wills and not a single one showed the 
least interest in any bequest outside of the 
immediate family. Home or foreign missions 
or even the local church or a college were not 
remembered. Of course we would hardly ex- 
pect much missionary light in these wills in 
the first two centuries of American life when 
there were no organized missionary societies. 
The third century ought to reveal some such 
light, however. This case cited does not rep- 
resent the average, for more of America’s 
wealth is given by wills these days than ever 
before; but the total amount is piteously 
small, compared with the national wealth 
which is mostly in the hands of Christians. 


Endless Christian wealth is passed on to the 
next generation only to be used in a far less 
Christian, if not in a heathenish way. Thus 
we have an ever-increasing mountain of Chris- 
tian surplus funds kept in the country instead 
of being used to obey God’s law of converting 
the world with the gospel. Ig not this a bad 
use of Christian stewardship? 

If we had more sermons elucidating this 
great law of carrying the gospel ‘‘where’er the 
sun does his successive journeys run,’ more of 
the surplus wealth of America would find its 
way into Christian evangelism, both here and 
abroad. If, on the other hand, the church is 
not adequately schooled in this great truth, 
is it not a case of the blind leading the blind 
wherein both shall fall into the ditch, such as a 
world war? : 

Even as God would have saved Nineveh if 
only ten righteous people could have been found 
in it, so he is wonderfully gracious to those 
nations who have their 7,000 who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal; but that is not enough 
to save trouble either with church or country. 
Ob for a flood of the gospel light to leaven our 
churches; and transcend our surplus wealth 
into a light to lighten the gentiles, to the glory 
of his people in the home land! 7 

New Britain, Ct. 


Companions 


By Mary Channell Stevens 


Sorrow came and walked with me, 
Tears were on her face 

As she held my hurrying steps 
To her own slow pace. 

Tremblingly I pushed her off, 
Trying to be free, 

Tul I realized at length 
God walked there with me. 


Sickness forced herself on me, 
Hard she was and curt; 
Days and weeks and months and years 
Painfully alert. 
Eagerly I sought release 
From her close embrace, 
Till I saw revealed in her 
The glory of God’s face. - 


Poverty, unheralded, 
Harshly took my hand, 

Led me through steep, stony paths, 
Stinging desert sand. 

Blinded by the dust and strain 
Rebelliously I eried, 

Till, somehow, I came to know 
God was by my side. 


Sorrow, Sickness, Poverty— 
None an enemy; 
Knowledge of true happiness 
Hach has brought to me. 
Wayside flowers were wet with tears 
Down the paths I trod, 
But a radiance shining there 
Was the love of God. 


No matter how good the walls and the mate-. 
rials are; if the foundations are not strong, 
the building will not stand. By and by, in some 
upper room, a crack will appear; and men will 
say: “There is the erack; but the cause is in 
the foundation.” So if, in youth, you lay the 
foundations of your character wrongly, the pen- 
alty will be sure to follow. The crack may_be 
far down in old age, but somewhere it will 
certainly appear.—Beecher. 
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Missionary Field Day and Rally 
in Pittsburgh 


From the Congregational viewpoint, a new 
day has dawned in western Pennsylvania. 
Neyer before has there been the opportunity 
for our fellowship with its message as is now 
set before us. The largeness of this oppor- 
tunity was brought out by a visible demon- 
stration of our greater fellowship in the Pitts- 
burgh District. 

Under the leadership and direction of Rev. 
H. F. Gould, promotional secretary for Penn- 
sylvania, together with the co-operation of the 
Pittsburgh ministers, especially of that genius 
for organization, Dr. C. A. Voss, the most 
wonderful and efficient presentation of the 
missionary program of our denomination ever 
given in the state was put over in Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 28 and 29. After weeks of careful prepa- 
ration and special organization a corps of mis- 
sionaries and secretaries visited each one of the 
17 churches and delivered a message on Con- 
gregational missions to large and enthusiastic 
Sunday audiences. Large congregations gath- 
ered in all the churches and manifested their 
interest not only by the attention given to the 
messages but also by the preparation made for 
those services. Especially was this true among 
all of those newer churches coming from the 
Hyangelical Protestant Church of North Amer- 
ica. Both pastors and people made every pos- 
sible preparation for the success of this Mis- 
sionary Field Day. 

On Monday four great and memorable meet- 
ings were held. In the morning every Congre- 
gational pastor in the Pittsburgh District, to- 
gether with some not actively engaged, in all 
30, met in a ministerial session. At this time 
the problem of missions ag related to the min- 
ister was presented by several speakers. Dr. 
C. H. Patton clearly emphasized the fact that 
the minister was the key to the entire situa- 
tion. Rey. E. L. Nolting, a returned missionary 
from India, and Dr. H. S. Leiper presented 
outstanding facts from missionary fields that 
stood as challenges to the ministers of today. 
Mr. Gordon Pvans, a successful young business 
man from Scranton, presented the layman’s ap- 
peal to the minister, in which he said to the 
pastors present, “You as a minister have no 
right to stand between me, a layman, and my 
heart’s opportunity for service. Yours it is 
to present the opportunity with its challenge; 
mine it is to accept or reject. No layman 
needs his pastor to stand guard over his pocket- 
book lest he give too much to missions.” The 
discussion of future missionary work in’ Pitts- 
burgh, both in actual establishment of missions 
and missionary promotion, was committed to 
a committee on missions consisting of five lay- 
men and two ministers representing the various 
groups comprising our churches in the city. 

In the afternoon nearly 300 women from all 
the 17 churches met to greet Mrs. Franklin 
Warner and Mrs. F. W. Wilcox. This meeting 
was promoted by a committee of 85 women un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. C. A. Voss and Mrs. 
R. O. Hisle. Mrs. Warner told the story of 
the Woman’s Board and Mrs. Wilcox told of 
the work of the Woman’s Federation. Plans 
were laid for organization for missionary ef- 
fort in each of the churches. 

Perhaps the most outstanding meeting of the 
day was the laymen’s luncheon, when five key 
laymen from each church met and listened to 
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addresses on the layman’s missionary responsi- 
bility. This was no pink tea affair but a real 
he man’s meeting. Mr. Rueoff, a prominent at- 
torney and a member of the Smithfield Cuhrch, 
a son of a minister, acted as chairman, and 
under his splendid leadership the affair was 
given the kind of a punch that appealed to the 
men present. Mr. Nolting presented facts 
from mission fields to challenge laymen at 
home. Mr. Leiper presented the program for 
missionary education, Mr. Gould presented a 
program for missions for laymen. “Hot Shot” 
for laymen was given by Gordon Evans, and 
Dr. Carroll gave an address on the place of 
missions in the churches’ financial budget. 
This was a careful presentation of the Ap- 
portionment Plan and was backed up by Gor- 
don Evans with a discussion on “The How 
and Why of the Every Member Canvass.” 

In the evening a mass rally of representa- 
tives from all the churches filled the large au- 
ditorium now used temporarily by the Smith- 
field Church. This was the largest representa- 
tive gathering ever assembled in the name of 
Congregationalism in Pittsburgh. Here Dr. 
Patton gave a comprehensive survey of our 
whole world-wide program. Although much of 
the time of his lecture the congregation sat in 
physical darkness, yet this address was so in- 
spiring and enlightening that not for one in- 
stant was there a sense of mental or spiritual 
darkness anywhere but in the pagan worlds 
for which he was appealing. Dr. Leiper, in 
the new role of secretary, delivered an address 
that most graphically described the work of 
the A. M. A. and its present-day results. Mr. 
Nolting gave an address on missions in India 
‘which moved his audience greatly. 

The net results of the two days’ efforts were 
a new understanding of missions, an increased 
sense of responsibility for missions, a deter- 
mination to give missions a rightful place in 
the church program, and a better organization 
to carry on the work of missions among the 
churches. In all it was a most eventful and 
profitable occasion that speaks great things for 
the future of Congregationalism in Pittsburgh. 

H. Fs G. 


‘Rev. Perry Schrock to Remain at 
Santa Ana 


When the invitation came to Rey. Perry 
Schrock of Santa Ana, Cal., to become minister 
of the largest Congregational Church in Iowa, 
and in an important college town, it naturally 
was alluring. He decided to accept; but at 
the presentation of the resignation a tide of 
feeling swept through the congregation like to 
the fervor of an old-fashioned revival. Their 
love and renewal of allegiance and consecra- 
tion persuaded Mr. Schrock that it was both 
his duty and his privilege to remain in Santa 
Ana. For 15 years he has been minister there, 
and has created an influence in the community 
and a loyalty in the church which would make 
any man rejoice as an honored and fruitful life. 

There was an interesting Thanksgiving Day 
celebration in this church, held by the Orange 
County Interdenominational Japanese Union. 
A turkey dinner—a la American. And Mr. 
Schrock was the only American guest present. 

A thriving group of instruction is the forum 
for men and women which meets Sunday morn- 
ings. They have had studies in Glenn Frank’s 
articles in the Century on “The Literature of 
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Hope,” “The Literature of Despair,” ete., from 
Dr. Jefferson’s book on Five Modern Contro- 
versies and on Saint Francis of Assisi, as 
Glimpses of the Evolution of a Great Soul. 


Dr. H. G. Mank Resigns 


A notable pastorate, both in length and 
achievement, was brought to a close recently, 
when Dr. H. G. Mank 
tendered his resigna- 
tion, because of ill 
_ health, as minister of 

United Church, Law- 

rence, Mass. 

Dr. Mank came to 
this church in 1898, 
succeeding Rey. James 
Blue. At that time 
an up-to-date house 
of worship was in 
process of construc- 
tion. It had attained 
only to the height of 
the first floor. The 

church was small and poor. It numbered only 
96 members, and the financial burden of a big 
building enterprise lay heavy upon it. It had 
been a beneficiary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Some of its best friends doubted if it 
would be able to hold its own, to say nothing 
of attaining a place of prominence, in the grow- 
ing life of the city. | 

But there were those who believed, in spité 
of many discouragements, that the church had 
a promising future. Foremost among these 
was the, new minister. Under his inspiring 
leadership the people rallied, and began at 
once to work together in an effective manner 
for the church’s material and spiritual pros- 
perity. In due time the house of worship was 
completed and fully paid for. With a new 
and well equipped plant, the church began to 
grow—and it has been growing steadily ever 
since. New families moving into the neighbor- 
hood were attracted to its services. Many of 
these, under the influence of Dr. Mank’s help- 
ful preaching and faithful pastoral service, also 
aided by the earnest efforts of devoted lay 
workers, were won for the Christian life and 
church membership. 

For 27 years this kind of work has been 
going on. The membership of the church hag 
increased fourfold, and its financial ability has 
increased at a much greater rate. There are 
now about 400 members, including 21 added 
during the past year. The pastor’s salary is 
now two and one-half times larger than it was 
27 years ago. At that time the church was. 
wont to take up an annual offering for the 
Home Missionary Society, and that was the 
extent of its co-operation in the work of mis- 
sionary benevolence. Now, in common with 
many other churches, it accepts the appor- 
tionment of the state conference. It glories in 
being able to raise it in full, the amount being 
$660. This sum was exceeded the past year 
by $100. Extensive repairs, costing $5,000, 
have been made recently on the house of wor- 
ship. The year 1925 was the best financial 
year in the history of the church. This is an 
achievement of which any pastor might well 
be proud. 

During his long pastorate in Lawrence Dr. 
Mank hag endeared himself to many people, 
not only in his own church and congregation, 
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but also among all classes throughout the city. 
His scholarly attainments and administrative 
ability have commanded respect. His gracious 
personality, his interest in individuals, and es- 
pecially his sympathy for people in trouble, 
have won him many friends. These qualities 
have contributed much to the success of his 
work. As a church builder it has been his aim 
to build well. The closing words of his res- 
ignation. are self-revealing. He says: “Many 
whose faces. are no longer seen by us have by 
service and sacrifice put in the foundations of 
this church as a church of Jesus Christ. Will 
not you, especially you of the younger gener- 
ation, with unity and devotion, build worthily 
upon these foundations?” 

Both by inheritance and training Dr. Mank 
was well prepared for the good work he has 
done. He was born at Waldoboro, Me., Sept. 
14, 18638, his father being of German ancestry, 
a descendant of those Germans who settled 
the old colony at Waldoboro early in the 18th 
century, while his mother was a Webster, his 
maternal grandfather being a first cousin of 
Daniel Webster. Dr. Mank early showed 
scholarly ability, and-after fitting for college 
with a private tutor graduated from Amherst 
in 1885. He was a Phi Beta Kappa man, a 
commencement speaker, and one of the very 
few who received magna cum laude on his 
diploma. He pursued his divinity studies at 
Yale and Andover, graduating from the latter 
school in 1888. He received the degree of 
S.T.B. from Andover, also an A.M. from his 
Alma Mater. He has always taken a special 
interest in philosophical subjects, and in 1907 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Boston University. F 

Dr. Mank married Miss Georgianna Wells. 
A few months following his wedding, he ac- 
cepted a call from the First Congregational 
church of New Gloucester, Me. There, until 
called to Lawrence, he spent nearly 10 fruit- 
ful and happy years. There three children 
were born, one of whom died in infancy. The 
others, Helen G. and Edith W., have been 
well educated, and are now teaching in the 
Lawrence High School. Dr. Mank will con- 
tinue for the present to reside in Lawrence. 
It is hoped that a complete rest of a year or 
‘more will so restore his health as to enable 
him in some measure to resume the work of 
the ministry. G. H. C. 
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A Remarkable Pastorate 

I spent a recent Sunday with Rev. Mr. 
Reikow of St. Johns Church, Newport, Ky. 
This is one of the group of Evangelical Protes- 
tant Congregational Churches that recently 
came into our fellowship. In the 12 years’ 
pastorate of Mr. Reikow the membership has 
increased from 130 to 685. The Sunday school 
numbers 750. The membership of the three 
Endeavor Societies is 350. There are 40 in 


the instruction classes preparing in a_ six 
months’ study for church membership. The 
unfriendly attitude to missions hag been 


changed to an enthusiasm that raised $1,400 
last year for benevolences. The public wor- 
ship is largely attended, the sermons are ex- 
pository and definite in appeal. The music 
is by a well-trained vested choir. The officers 
of the church occupy seats within the chancel 
facing the choir. Much is made of the Lenten 
period, and the pulpit instruction is related to 
the calendar of the Christian year. The church 
program is one of distinctively religious activi- 
ties. Pastor and church rejoice in the newly 


adopted relation to our Congregational fellow- 
ship. 


Lewis H. KEeLier. 


From West to East 


OREGON 

Congregational Men Organize 

With much enthusiasm and with nearly every 
church within fifty miles of Portland repre- 
sented by a delegation of men, the Congre- 
gational Men’s Club of Oregon was organized 
at a dinner in the Y. W. C. A. banquet room 
on Noy. 28. <A few of the delegates came from 
churches nearly 100 miles away. The proposal 
to organize a men’s club for fellowship and 
service was discussed at a delightful and largely 
attended dinner held a month earlier, when a 
strong appeal for closer co-operation between 
our churches was made in two forceful ad- 
dresses by Rev. H. W. Johnson and Dr. J. J. 
Staub. Rev. F. HE. Carlson was toastmaster. 
on each occasion. The club constitution pro- 
vides for a minimum of machinery. There 
will be four regular dinners annually for in- 
spirational addresses and fellowship. A board 
of directors. composed of one representative of 
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each church, will hold regular meetings to trans- 
act the business of the club. 


Calder and Herring Arouse Interest 

Much interest was taken in the flying visit 
of John Calder and Hubert Herring to Oregon 
for a few days in the latter part of November, 
and they were kept busy with speaking en- 
gagements in every available hour. On Sun- 
day morning, Nov. 22, Mr. Calder was heard 
in Oregon City, an industrial center, and Mr. 
Herring preached in Forest Grove, a college 
town. In the evening both men held an inter- 
esting forum in First Church, Portland. Mon- 
day morning they discussed with the Congre- 
gational ministers the new Social Creed of the 
National Council. At noon they addressed 
the Chamber of Commerce and in the evening 
the Congregational Men’s Club. They spent 
the next two days in Eugene, speaking to 
classes in the state university and to business 
men at a luncheon. On each occasion their 
message, combining as it did courageous social 
idealism with sound business experience, 
aroused keen interest and proved effective. It 
is interesting to note that a Sunday afternoon 
forum engagement in the Portland Labor 
Temple was canceled at the last minute when 
one union business agent protested: “If Calder 
succeeds with his shop council plan he will 
take our job away from us.” ih Ea De 


CALIFORNIA 

Triangle Club with Santa Barbara Japanese 

In a highly suggestive way, the Japanese in 
Santa Barbara are seeking assimilation with 
our life. They have formed a Triangle Club— 
one side representing the Japanese, a second 
side representing the Americans, and the base 
being the bridge between the two. Thus they 
will work in studies and programs for vital 
Americanism, 


Japanese Evangelicals in Chula Vista 

Quite a colony of Japanese has been accumu- 
lating in Chula Vista, near San Diego, where 
men are employed in the lemon groves, and 
men and women work in celery and other truck 
patches. With 70 children in the public 
school, and an aggregate of some 200 persons 
in the neighborhood, they have needed facili- 
ties for community culture and religious train- 
ing. Resolute as always, they have undertaken 
this matter vigorously. With contributed 
labor, and by their own gifts, they have erected 
a large hall which serves for both social and 
religious purposes. 

To their service of dedication the local pas- 
tors were invited, and other white friends of 
Chula Vista and San Diego. Rey. Mr. Naka- 
mura of San Diego has had an influential 
counsel in their progress and took an active 
part in this program. A young man resident, 
a Christian, Mr. Koshimo, should be men-” 
tioned for his fine work in bringing things 
to pass. It was a gala day, and strangely in- 
teresting to the Americans. Beginning at three 
o'clock, the proceedings continued to 10 P.M. 
Greetings were called for from the American 
pastors and friends, and there were statements 
of purpose in Japanese and Hnglish. Our na- 
tional anthem was sung, and also the Japanese 
national anthem, 1,200 years old. Refresh- 
ments were served, and such an array of them. 
Then there followed a series of dramatic songs, 
stories from their folklore, pantomimes, char- 
acterizations, motion pictures of Japanese his- 
tory—relished keenly by both participants and 


auditors. The crowd was too great to get into 
the hall. 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 6, their Sunday 


school was opened, with an attendance of 
nearly 60 Japanese, mostly children. As many 
of the population are Buddhist, it is evident 
they are entering heartily into the movement. 
Help comes from the San Diego Japanese 
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neighbors, as well as from white workers in 
Chula Vista. It is planned to have a preach- 
ing service follow the church school hour, 
with Mr. Nakamura leading. The Methodist 

_ friends continue active in this community ser- 
vice, yet through the preacher it comes vitally 
under the influence of our Congregational Con- 
ference. 


’ Parish Evangelism at Calipatria 

Practically to double the membership of the 
chureh in a year is a gratifying result which 
merits study. Such is the good year at Cali- 
patria, where 62 members have been received 
in the year. The method is simple, and there 
is no better parish evangelism. “The only 
secret is, the people have a mind to work with 
the minister and help him carry out his plans.” 
The minister is Rey. G. F. Soper, well known 
in New England as well as in Southern Cali- 
fornia. He sends this interesting comment, 
“You may not know it, but I am supposed to 
be retired. You will find my name in the Year 
Book as pastor emeritus of the Prospect Hill 
Church, Somerville, Mass.” His igs a very 
“honorable retirement” indeed. 

Calipatria is one of those cases in the Im- 
perial Valley, created by pouring in water from 
the Colorado River. In the midst of a wide 
waste of desert, there are teeming orchards and 
fields of vegetables and cotton. Ours is the 
community church which seeks to create a spir- 
itual oasis in the stifling desert of materialism. 


With the Friars’ Club in San Diego 

The Congregational ministers in San Diego 
and thereabouts are known as The Friars. It 
was given origin and character by Rev. W. B. 
Thorp when pastor of First Church, and ac- 
quired considerable fame for its original ways 
in making a monthly Monday not a “blue Mon- 
day,” but an occasion of recreation, friend- 
ship, and inspiration. The monthly meetings 
continue to interest and help the men. Gather- 
ings are now held among the peppers of lovely 
Balboa Park, San Diego. Each brings his 
lunch, to which coffee is added. Then there is 
an informal talk. At the last meeting, Rev. 
Charles Knight brought a description of the 
National Council and the city of Washington. 


Rey. W. I. Newman at Ocean Beach 

With the coming of Rev. W. I. Newman to 
Ocean Beach, our little church in that growing 
suburb of San Diego of 1,800 people revives 
its hope. There is ample room for our work, 
though in the shifting population there has 
been a story of ups and downs. 

Mr. Newman comes from the Pacific School 
of Religion, where he was graduated in the 
summer of 1925. Previous education had been 
in the high school of Long Beach, studies in 
the University of Southern California and Oc- 
cidental College, at Chicago Seminary, and 
courses in Chicago University. He had also 
had considerable practical experience in church 
work in Chicago and California. 

At an ordination council, held Nov. 24, Rev. 
W. A. Schwimley of Escondido was chosen 
chairman, and Rey. C. L. Knight of La Jolla 
scribe. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Lawrence Wilson of Mission Hills, San Diego, 
upon “The Man of the Hour.’ Other parts 
were taken by Rey. Messrs. C. R. Shatto, Ches- 
ter Ferris, C. L. Knight, C. H. Hill, Henry B. 
Roberts, F. J. Stoetzel. It was fitting that 
Dr. Newman, father of the young man, and 


an eminent physician of Long Beach, should 
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be upon the platform during the prayer of 
ordination. : 

Mr. Newman is efficient in boys’ work, is a 
clear thinker and a persuasive speaker of hope- 
ful determination. His success in reviving 
broken enterprises, opening new fields, enter- 
ing difficult situations resourcefully, gives great 
encouragement in the building up of this much- 
needed work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Activities of Pittsburgh Czechoslovakians 

The ladies’ aid society of the North Side 
‘Czechoslovak Church, Pittsburgh, cleared $316 
at their bazaarin December, The choir, dressed 
in national costumes, sang Czech and Slovak 
songs at a John Huss missionary meeting in the 
Disciple Church, of which Dr. Ewers is pastor. 
The choir also sang at the missionary mass 
meeting for all Congregational churches in 
the Pittsburgh District, in connection with the 
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apportionment campaign, the meeting being 
held with the Smithfield Evangelical Church, 
Dr. C. A. Voss, pastor. 

Some of the Czechoslovak people in the Pitts- 
burgh church took part in a banquet given to 
the delegation of the Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil held at Washington, D. C., and listened to 
these delegates speak of the progress made in 
Czechoslovakia. One pastor, Rev. John Ko- 
cerha, was one of a committee to prepare and 
send a greeting to Professor Masaryk, the 
president of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


NEW YORK 

A New Pastor at Pulaski 

When in the sixteenth century immigrants, 
from Northampton, Hngland, crossed the ocean 
and settled at Northampton, Mass., and then, 
as the eighteenth century was closing, moved 
westward into the great region which by the 
Treaty of 1769 had been until only a short 
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time before Iroquois Indian territory, but 
henceforth part of the United States, they 
would give a name to their new settlement and 
home. Would it be Northampton? The issue 
of the debate was that it should take the 
name of Pulaski after the patriot Pole, who died 
for us and for liberty at Savannah, Ga. 

So the town was duly laid out, with a vil- 
lage green, on which fronted the churches, the 
Congregational being the mother church. A 
line of pastors served and followed, but he who 
left his mark most deeply and made his in- 
fluence potent even today was Dr. James Doug- 
las, scholar, philanthropist, preacher, and pas- 
tor, whose 40 years of toil and prayer are to- 
day in fragrant memory. 

Now, on Dec. 13, 1925, after being shepherd- 
less for nearly a year, Rev. L. H. Palmer be- 
gan his initial morning service; Dec. 18. In the 
evening, at a union Service, the Methodist and 
Baptist pastors welcomed their new neighbor. 
The church has held together creditably during 
the interregnum in the pastorate. Every year, 
in the autumn on Thursday evenings, a Bible 
study, conducted by Dr. William Blliot Griffis, 
takes the class of adults through some book 
of the Scriptures. After Hebrews, Mark, Ga- 
latians, the book for this year is St. Luke. The 
various organizations for foreign and home 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
If religion is used only on Sunday, it is 


likely when unwrapped to be found in bad 
condition. 


missions, Sunday school, boys’ brotherhood, etc., 
are in a healthy condition. The new pastor, 
long assistant in the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Auburn, a man of education and 
experience, comes to the parsonage with his 
bride, and the optimism of the congregation 
and willingness to second the pastor’s labors 
engenders high hopes for the future, in the 
mother church-of Pulaski, in the historic Os- 
wego County, struggled for by French, Brit- 
ish, and American during centuries of conflict. 


Fifty Years at Central, Fall River, Mass. 
Sunday, Dee. 18, marked a new era in the 
history of Central Church, Fall River. On this 
day exactly 50 years 
ago the present house 
of worship was ded- 
icated, and it is today 
as fine a specimen of 
Gothie church archi- 
tecture aS one will 
find in all New Eng- 
land, while it is still 
the largest Protestant 
ehurch auditorium in 
Fall River. The 
church as an organi- 
zation antedates the 
present building by 
33 years, but the 
recent celebration related almost entirely to 
the history of the past 50 years. An out- 
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ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
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standing event in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the present building was the pres- 
ence of that man of marked distinction among 
Congregational ministers, Rey. Richard §&. 
Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, who preached the 
dedicatory sermon. The pastor of the church at 
that time was Rev. Michael Burnham, who 
served the church until 1882. It added much to 
the interest of the program to haye the son of 
Dr. Burnham, Dr. BH. A. Burnham, of Winslow 
Church, Taunton, as one of the speakers during 
the celebration. Dr. Eldridge Mix succeeded 
Dr. Burnham and remained as pastor until 
1890, when he was succeeded by Rey. W. W. 
Jubb, who was pastor until 1896. Then came 
Dr. W. A. Knight, pastor until 1902, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. C. F. Swift; who served 
the church with a high degree of acceptance 
until 1918, his pastorate of 16 years being much 
longer than that of any other pastor. On his 
retirement Dr. T. S. Devitt became pastor and 
served in that capacity until his death in De- 
cember, 1922. His successor was the present 
pastor, Rey. C. E. Hellens. Of the other pas- 
tors only Dr. Knight is living. 

The 50th anniversary celebration began with 
a special midweek service on Thursday eve- 
ning, Dec. 10, when Dr. F. H. Page, president 
of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
gave an address in harmony with the spirit of 
the occasion. On Friday evening there was a 
largely attended parish gathering. Deacon 
George O. Lothrop reviewed the chief events 
of the past 50 years. The outstanding feature 
connected with the earlier days of the building 
was the clearing off of a debt of $83,000 Sun- 
day, Feb. 1, 1880. This was done in one day 
by pastor and people, assisted by Rey. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge. Dinner 
and supper were eaten at the church and ad- 
journment was at 11.30 p.M., with the money 
all pledged. Deacon Lothrop uncovered an in- 
teresting bit of forgotten history when. he 
recited the names of friends in Greater Bos- 
ton, Taunton, and Norwich, who, at the solici- 
tation of Mr. Burnham, had contributed a total 
of $9,500 to help their fellow Christians in this 
herculean task. 

Dr. BE. A. Burnham spoke on “The Spirit of 
the Fathers in the Church of Today.” He 
called to mind such great spirits as Deacons 
Charles J. Holmes, B. C. Kilborn, Benjamin 
Earl, the Durfees and Bordens and Hddys and 
Bueks and Fishs. He spoke of the fact that 
the present building typified the spirit of the 
fathers in their courage, co-operation, initia- 
tive, and devotion to God, and in their spirit 
to serve mankind in Christ's name both in 
Fall River and the broader world mission 
field. He said that its spire rising upward 
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where the stars are burning is calling its people 
today to walk after their pattern. 

Dr. Burnham’s address was largely reminis- 
cent and it must have stirred old memories in 
those who were members of the church in his 
father’s day. Dr. John Le Bosquet of First 
Church, Fall River, spoke briefly, as did Rey. 
Edmund Cleveland, rector of the Church of the 
Ascension and president of the Fall River Min- 
isterial Association. A pleasing feature of the 
occasion was the presentation to the church of 
a bond for $2,000 by Mr. Chester Borden in 
memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
J. Borden. Mr. Borden also presented the 
women’s society with a bond for $1,000 in mem- 


Don’t Burn 


Old Envelopes! 


When clearing out attics and storerooms old 
correspondence is often destroyed. There may 
be good reasons for burning old letters, but the 
enyelopes should be saved and sent to Mr. 
Harold C. Brooks of Marshall, Michigan. Mr. 
Brooks is a prominent collector of old envelopes 
bearing U. S. or Confederate stamps mailed 
from 1845 to 1865. He buys both rare and com- 
mon issues, paying good prices. Stamps should 
not be cut off and no dates written on face of 
envelopes. Loose stamps are not wanted. 

Envelopes should be carefully packed in a 
cardboard box or heavy envelope to prevent dam- 
age in mailing. On receipt he will examine them 
earefully and report their value. If of no value 
they will be returned promptly in good order. 
Search your attic now and realize the money 
these will bring to you. 

Many old trunks contain small fortunes, and 
these old envelopes should be sold before some 
overzealous housekeeper happens along and 
makes an expensive bonfire. Mr. Brooks’ ad- 
dress is as follows: : 


HAROLD C. BROOKS, 
Box 314, Marshall, Michigan. 
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ory of his parents who were lifelong members 
of the church. A number of members who 
were present at the dedication of the building 
were also present on Friday evening. 

The celebration closed on Sunday with a ser- 
mon by Mr. Hellens on the topic, “The Church 
and the Next Fifty Years,” in which there 
are possibilities of progress the realization of 
which must depend largely upon the enthu- 
siasm and the fidelity of the church of today. 
Few of our churches have a nobler record of 
achievement than hag Central Church. No 
man may measure the influence for good it has 
created as a community and spiritual force, 
and no man’s pen can record the full story of 
its achievement, for this is written only in 
the great Book of God’s remembrance. 

J. Ge He 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lake View, Worcester, Forty Years Old 

Lake View Church, Worcester, observed its 
40th anniversary, Dec. 9-13, with a prayer and 
praise service, anniversary banquet, and im- 
pressive Sunday services. The prayer and 
praise service on Wednesday evening, led by 
the pastor, Rev. H. H. Pomeroy, brought out 
many evidences of the worth of the church in 
the lives of its present members and in the 
life of the community. A speaking quartet, 
each member representing one of the four dec- 
ades in the history of the church, featured 
the anniversary banquet. Rey. R. M. Gray, 
pastor of Hope Church, Worcester, and presi- 
dent of the Worcester Ministers’ Union, spoke 
upon the importance of the neighborhood 
church. 

“The Witness of Forty Years” was the sub- 
ject of the pastor’s anniversary sermon at the 
Sunday morning service. At the anniversary 
service in the evening Rey. A. V. House of 
First Church, Danvers, and pastor of Lake 
View from 1908 to 1911, gave an historical ad- 
dress with reminiscences of the earlier life of 
the church. The Worcester City Missionary 
Society, which had aided the church through 
its first years, was represented by its president, 
Dr. W. B. Aspinwall, who read the Scripture. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. F. D. Thayer of 
First Church, Shrewsbury, Lake View’s near- 
est neighbor. 

Anniversary gifts to the church were made 
by the Woman’s Association, the Watch Tower 
Circle of King’s Daughters and the Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society. 

The Lake View Church was organized Dec. 
22, 1885, by Rev. Albert Bryant, as one of 
three branches of the Chureh of the Covenant. 
It became an independent church, Feb. 23, 
1890. It hag had 11 pastors, and exactly 400 
names have appeared on its roll during the 
40 years. Its present membership is 214. The 
present building was constructed in 1880, be- 
fore the church was organized. An addition 
containing a ladies’ parlor, Sunday school room, 
and small gymnasium was built in 1913. The 
auditorium was entirely redecorated, new lights 
were installed, and the exterior repainted two 
years ago, and other lesser improvements in the 
property are constantly being made. Two of 
its members have gone into foreign missionary 
service, Rey. R. B. Dodge in Hawaii, and Miss 
Carolyn Sewall in China. Miss Sewall is still 
a member of Lake View. ip D ys Has 


South, Pittsfield, at Important Milestone 

The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
South Church, Pittsfield, Rey. V. G. Burns, 
pastor, was observed in November by an in- 
teresting program. Two former pastors, Rey. 
I. C. Smart, of Burlington, Vt., and Rev. 
P. E. Pierce, of Reading, Mass., were present 
and brought messages of felicitation. They re- 
ealled many interesting incidents and charac- 
ters that figured in the historic past of the 
church. <A letter of regret was read from a 
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former pastor, Rey. C. H. Hamlin, of Amherst, 
Mass., whose health did not permit attendance, 

South Chureh is an offshoot from the old 
First, coming away from the parent organiza- 
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THAT RUPTURE CAN BE 
CURED under scientifically correct 
treatment is proved by the voluntary 
testimonials of hundreds of thous- 
ands of men, women and children 
who have found permanent relief 
and lasting cure in the soothing bene- 
fits following the wearing of a 
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Play hard, work hard and sleep well 
though ruptured! Your Brooks Appliance, 
weighing only a few ounces, cannot be de- 
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gently retains the damaged muscular walls 
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process of repair and cure. Instead of the 
steel and leather of the ordinary truss, soft, 
pliable bands hold the velvet-like air-cushion 
in place, exerting a constant, even pressure, 
just as if it were the palm of your hand. 


In our thirty-five years of service nearly a 
million sufferers have accepted our offer of 
sending a Brooks Appliance on trial to prove 
it relieves at once, stays in place permanently 
and assists Nature to heal. A steel and con- 
crete vault in Marshall, Michigan, houses 
the unsolicited letters of the multitude who 
were cured—many of them from men who 
had been rejected for army or navy service 
before a Brooks Appliance made them fit. 
When you send in the coupon, you will 
receive first hand evidence of cures—cover- 
ing the span of life from early dawn to night. 


Sent On Trial for Proof 


Our Appliance is sent on trial to prove 
what we say is true. You are sole judge. 
Now fill out and send the coupon—for your- 
self, a relative or a friend. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 
359-C State St., Marshall, Michigan 
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tion because of overcrowded conditions. On 
May 8, 1848, the parish of the new society was 
formally organized, but not till two years and 
a half later, Noy. 12, 1850, was the church 


itself organized, with 130 members,—82 
women and 48 men. The first pastor was 
Rey. Samuel Harris, who became eminently 


known later as professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Yale Divinity School. 

A great test was put upon the young organi- 
zation, when its first edifice was burnt to the 
ground the day after its completion. With 
undaunted courage, however, the members ral- 
lied from the disaster and the following year 
the present edifice was built and dedicated. 
Pres. Mark Hopkins of Williams College 
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preached the dedication sermon from the text, 
1 Cor. 3:17. “For the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.” 

Six years ago the edifice was thoroughly re- 
paired and remodeled, and it is today a most 
attractive place of worship. Plans have been 
recently made to build a new parish houes on 
the lot adjoining the church building, toward 
which $17,000 has been already received. 

The church in recent years has had a large 
numerical growth, and its membership is now 
about 900. The Sunday before Christmas 22 
united with the church on profession of faith 
A large number are pre- 
paring to unite at the next Communion. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Chimes in Memory of John W. Little 

The family of the late Deacon John W. 
Little have placed in the tower of Park Place 
Church, Pawtucket, musical chimes which were 
dedicated two weeks ago. Fine music rang 
out choice melody from the quaint church 
tower beneath which so long and well Deacon 
Little rendered signal service for Christ and 
his church. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

ALLEN, F. C., Middlebury, Ct., to Second, Man- 
chester. At work. 

Brensn, H. C., North, Greenfield, Mass., to West 
Stafford, Ct. At work. 

GLUVNA, JOSEPH, Berwick, Pa., to Czechoslovak, 
Charleroi. Accepts. 

HAUKOVSKY, GEORGE, Monessen, Pa., to work 
among Czechoslovakians, Pittsburgh District. 
At work. 

Len, W. T., Pacific School of Religion, to Chinese, 


Bakersfield, Cal. 


Low, S. K., to Chinese, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Minicu, R. L., Christ, Woodhaven, N. Y., to 
First, Malden, Mass. Accepts. 

NEwMaNn, I. R., Pacific School of Religion, to 
Ocean Beach, San Diego, Cal. At work. 

TREFETHREN, E. B., to Royalston Center and 
(Baptist) West Royalston, Mass., for the 
winter. Accepts. 

Resignations 
JOHNSON, J. A., Swedish, Beverly, Mass. To retire 


after 40 years in the ministry. 
LEANG, C. T., Chinese, Los Angeles, Cal. 
MALLows, J. H., Pacoima, Cal. 
Siitcox, C. E., Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
To assist in Y. M. C. A. work with headquarters 


at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Tracy, C. K., First, Collinsville, Ct., to Com- 
munity, Elmwood. Effective Feb. 17, 1926. 
Ordinations 


ANDREWS, H. T., 0., Banesville, Minn., Nov. 18. 
Sermon by Dr. Everett.Lesher; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Charles Gertinger, J. M. Peterson, 
Fred Errington, and A. K. Voss. 

SPRAGUE, P. W., 0., Genesee, Ida., Dec. 9. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. A. Sprague; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. L. O. Baird, W. S. Pritchard, 
F. O. Wyatt, H. M. Painter, J. L. LeFebre, 
and H. N. Dukes. 


Dismissal 
Cross, A. E., Milford, Mass., Dec. 18. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, First 18 
San Mateo : af: 10 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. EDWIN BOOTH 


Edwin Booth, graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and Seminary, pastor in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan, and father of Rev. Edwin 
Booth, Jr., of Hawarden, Ia., passed away at the 


Rey. 
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home of his daughter, Ella, wife of Rey. Thomas 
Griffiths, in Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 10, at the age of 
93 years. He was buried in Oberlin, O. 


REV. THOMAS J. BROWN 


Rey. Thomas J. Brown died in Los Angeles, 
Cal., Dec. 11, at his home, 5349 Victoria Avenue. 
Funeral services were held in the Inglewood 
Cemetery Chapel, Dec. 15. At the service, which 
was largely attended, Revs. N. L. Rowell, J. D. 
Eaton, and George F. Kenngott presided. The 
committal service was under the direction of 
the Masonic Order, Dr. Brown being a Thirty- 
Third Degree Mason. 

Dr. Brown was born in Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, June 2, 1858. His parents were natives 
of the North of Ireland. His education was re- 
ceived in the public schools of Canada and in 
Albert College. Later he received the degrees of 
Ph.D. and D.D. from the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Brown became a citizen of the United 
States in 1886 and served for 40 years in Con- 
gregational churches in this country. During this 
time he held the following pastorates : Mukwonago, 
Waupun, Reedsburg, Darlington, and Lancaster, 
in the State of Wisconsin; Vermilion, S. D.; 
Chicago, IJl.; and Buena Park, and Los Angeles, 
in the State of California. 

He leaves his wife and daughter, 
teacher in the Roosevelt High School. 

Dr. Brown was a Congregational minister of 
fine character and ability, having the gift of 
speech to a rare degree and eloquence of a high 
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order. He was much beloved by his brethren 
because of his great heart and brotherliness. 


REV. FRED STAFF 


The death of Rey. Fred Staff occurred at 
Pasadena, Cal., Nov. 7, and interment was at 
Colorado Springs, Col., where he had been pastor 
until recently since 1916. Mr. Staff had been 
minister in Santa Ana, Cal., coming from Wis- 
consin, and after Santa Ana going to Colorado. 
He had a mind of rich originality, and was a com- 
pelling speaker. For a number of years he had 
suffered from impaired health. 


GEORGE F. WHEELER 


In the passing of George F. Wheeler, who died 
recently at his home in Concord, Mass., Trini- 
tarian Congregational Church of Concord has lost 
its oldest member. Mr. Wheeler was a young 
man of 19 when the Civil War broke out. He 
enlisted in Company G of the 47th Massachusetts 
Infantry, and served in and about New Orleans. 
Immediately after the close of the war, he joined 
the church, and has been one of its most loyal 
members ever since. He was several times Com- 
mander of Old Concord Post 180 of the G. A. R., 
and was holding this command at the time of 
his death. It was through the efforts of Mr. 
Wheeler that the church some years ago installed 
a bronze tablet recording the names of eight 
young men of the church and three former min- 
isters, all of whom died gloriously in the Civil 
War. The body was laid to rest in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, where full military honors were ac- 
corded. Another valiant soldier of the Cross has 
‘been promoted to higher labors, and a fruitful 
life has achieved its reward. 


Events to Come 


MIDWINTHR Mpnrine, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Hyde 
Park Blvd. and 53d St., Chicago, Jan. 16-22. 
Survey Committee hearings begin Jan. 16. Fel- 

| lowship Dinner, Jan. 16. Hxtension Boards, 17- 


| 20. Superintendents’ Conference, 19-22. Com- 
mission on Missions, 20, P.M. to 22, m. 
_MAsSsSAcHUSHTTS WoMAN’s HoM® MISSIONARY 


Union, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 8, 
2 P.M. Speaker: Mrs. Howard P. Ives, Port- 

_ land, Me. Subject: “A Woman’s Work in a 

_ Rural Field.” 

, PILGRIM PLACH IN CLAREMONT, an organization 

| which aids in providing temporary or per- 

manent homes for ministers, missionaries, and 

_ other servants of the churches. Annual meet- 

| ing, Congregational Church, Claremont, Cal. 

Jan. 20, at 2 p.M. Friends from the East and 

| West invited. 

Boston MINISTHRS’ MHETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 11, 10.45 a.m. 

WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Friday, Jan. 8, at 10.30 a.m. 
Leader, Mrs. Francis H. Clark; Speakers, Dr. 
Clara Sargent Shepherd of Kienning, China, 
and Miss Frances Tredwell, of Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 


Woman’s Home Missionary 


Union 
At the December meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman’s Home Missionary Union, Miss 
|_Margaret Slattery emphasized the fact that 
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life will find in her message a chance to ex- 
ercise the imagination along lines somewhat out 
of the ordinary. 


A Tribute to Dr. Gershom Hill 


The notice in your issue of Dec. 24 of the 
death of Dr. Gershom Hill, of Des Moines, Ia., 
brings a flood of pleasant memories, suggested 
by this noble soul. 

My lamented mother entertained many min- 
isters in her home on the ground that her son 
was a minister, and she wanted others to be 
hospitable to him. I have often wondered if 
the many kindnesses I have received from 
friends in various parts of the land were not 
through the inspiration of her angel spirit. 
But I was never so finely entertained as I was 
in his home some years ago. Though he was 
the head of many interests he devoted his per- 
sonal attention to me for two days that I 
might be in the “pink of perfection” for the 
strenuous program of speech-making before 
me. He succeeded, and when he bade me good- 
bye at the station, to which he had driven me 
in his limousine, I felt that I had had a per- 
fect visit. 

Later, he was my guest in Atlanta, and it 
was a joy to attempt to reciprocate his hos- 
pitality. He was greeted by a thousand people 
in our auditorium and spoke with the Gover- 
nor of Georgia. Our people looked upon him 
as another Benjamin Franklin, so wise, simple, 
and practicable were his words, especially in 
regard to thrift and economy, of which he was 
an eminent example. For instance, he told 
our people that although he was president of 
a bank he always polished his own shoes, and 
never took a cab when he could get a street 
ear. And yet he was generous in his philan- 
thropy. 

I have been especially interested in the de- 
velopment of railway lines in our country, and 
admire the masterly manner in which these 
great interests are handled. But I have a 
erowing conviction that “The Underground 
Railroad” which operated between the United 
States and Canada was the greatest railroad 
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ever built. On this road many a fugitive trav- 
eled to freedom. Dr. Hill, as one of the con- 
ductors on this road, helped over 1,000 to lib- 
erty before Lincoln’s proclamation went into 
effect. What a great welcome awaited him in 
that land of no distinction when he arrived! 
In their behalf I crown him with gratitude this 
Christmas Day. 
Henry HuaH PrRocror. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 25. 


Help Him—the Happy New 
Year 


Greet the New Year’s smiling face 
With your cheerfulness and grace, 
That we dampen not his ardor 
On arriving at this harbor. 
Hand him sandals for the feet 
Hard experiences to meet, 
We can guide him on the way, 
Just beginning New Year’s Day. 
BE. A. P. 


Joy reveals character, sorrow shapes it.— 
Amna L. Mower. 
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[the Chicago J[theological Seminary 
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Address: FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


HARTFORD 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


American women need to cultivate imagination. 
On Jan. 8, at the next meeting of the Union 
will be told the thrilling story of a woman 
whose sympathy and imagination have enabled 
her to see the need in the rural community; to 
‘put herself in the place of those whose lives 
have become sordid and narrow because they 
live in isolated places and to bring to them, 


Theological Seminary Poiting tere 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1. The Christian ministry. 


School of Religious Education 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


iss} Each school has its independent faculty and its own 
Kennedy School of Missions smatitutibnall life, and Negether they form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


in the spirit of Christ, something to think about 
and something to live for that is beautiful and 
worth while. Mrs. Howard P. Ives, of Port- 
jand, Me., is to tell her own story of the way 
in which a true minister of the Gospel can be 
of service in the country church. To women 
in the smaller churches she will bring the in- 
spiration of actual service rendered and those 
who live in the thick of all the duties, privi- 


leges, and contacts that make up a busy city 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WankrEN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: F 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
33 Practical Philanthropy. 
5) History and Philosephy of Religion. ; 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee, 


Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and othér trusts aggregating on Jan. 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


’ 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B®. Burton, e# officio 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James BE. McConnell 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel 2. John- 

son 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 

Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 

of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Haecutive Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Dlla G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William E. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. FP. Hnglish, Jr. 
ea 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. rank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General’ Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. . 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fnnd is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, repre- 
senting 1,600 people. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treas. ; Financial Sec’y P. M. F. 
100 Hast 42d Street, New York 


Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Ns aooree Ve Rae Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
George N. White, M. A., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


District Secretaries . 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Pacific 


Associate Secretaries 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of [Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council] to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education 
Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Hducation Secretary 


? 


Rey. 
Rey. 


Rev. Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 


Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergeney re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rey. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Secretary i 


January 7, 1926. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 

Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The COongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William HE. Gilroy, D.D., 

Bditor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or MISSIONS, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. 8. BH. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. C. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega-. 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. H. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec. ; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY Socitpry OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
ue the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 


cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Noyes, Presidefit; Phineas Hubbard, 
Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
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Good Timber 


The tree that never had to fight 
For sun and sky and air and light, 
That stood out in the open plain, 
And always got its share of rain, 
Never became a forest king, 
But lived and died a scrubby thing, 
The man who never had to toil, 
Who never had to win his share, 
Of sun and sky and light and air, 
Never became a manly man, 
But lived and died as he began. 
‘Good timber does not grow in ease; 
The stronger wind, the tougher trees, 
The farther sky, the greater length; 
The more the storm the more the strength; 
By sun and cold, by rain and snows, 
In tree or man good timber grows. 
Where thickest stands the forest growth 
We find the patriarchs of both, 
And they hold converse with the stars 
Whose broken branches show the scars 
Of many winds and much of strife— 
This is the common law of life. 

—F rom Personality Magazine. 


Evangelistic Association 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Evangelistic As- 
sociation of New England will be held Jan. 19 
in Park St. Church, Boston. The business 
meeting will be in the vestry at 7.00 p.M., and 
the public meeting at 8.00 in the large audi- 
torium. Brief reports will be made covering 
the year, and General Secretary B. T. Living- 
ston will present the outlook for evangelism 


Boston 
Seaman's Friend Society, 


This Society, reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 MHanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


fe |> 


Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 


The Society provides dormitory accommodations 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
H. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren: 
T'reas., Charles B. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
zational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


_ The only American undenominational interna- 
et ane oes Society aiding seamen. 
_ Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Insti 
507 West Street, New York City. pone. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
frrom New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
° Joun B. CAtvnrt, D.D., President; Grorcn 
SIDNEY WesBstHR, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes ‘and 
irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ill churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
es ee eco and communications rela- 
ive to work in any part of the countr 
ent to the New England office. ig Remit 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


for 1926. Rey. Bernard C. Clausen, D.D., 
pastor of one of the largest churches in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will deliver the address. This as- 
sociation is an interdenominational organiza- 
tion covering New England and assisting not 
only evangelical churches, but the sick and 
needy in the hospitals. 


Lady: “Are your eggs fresh?” 
Clerk: “Mam, the hen doesn’t realize I’ve 
got them yet.’”—Allston Recorder. 


Publisher: In your story I notice you make 
the owl hoot “to whom” instead of ‘‘to whoo.” 
Author: Yes, this is a Boston Owl—Bison. 


Flapper—“Can you recommend this brand of 
perfume ?”’ 

Druggist—“Certainly, miss. It is one of 
our best smellers.”—Good Hardware. 


She—I wonder if you remember me? Twenty 
years ago you asked me to marry you. 

Absent-minded Prof.—Ah, yes, and did 1?— 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


Reporter—And what does Goldstein give as 
the cause of the accident? 

Doctor—Search me—both arms are broken 
and he can’t say a word.—MWink. 


An old gentleman gaid to some girls who 
were talking very loud at the opera, “My dear 
young ladies, please talk a little louder; the 
musie makes such a. noise I can’t hear half you 
say.’—Our Dumb Animals. 


Doctor: What’s matter, Rastus? 

Rastus: Ise don been hit by a horse shoe. 

Doctor: That hadn’t ought to lay you up in 
the hospital like this. 

Rastus: Nosah, boss, but they was a horse 
on dat dar horse shoe.—Utah Humbug. 


Talkative Balloonist (finishing story): “And 
then, thousands of feet above the cruel ledges, 
I pulled the string that released me, knowing 
well that should my parachute fail to open I 
would dash my poor brains out on the rocks 
beneath.” 

Interested Girl: “And did you?” 


Little Barbara has a great admiration for 
her teacher and is disturbed by the lax. disci- 
pline in some of the other rooms at her school. 
She says, “My teacher makes them be good. 
If they don’t behave they sulphur for it.” She 
said to her mother one day, “My teacher never 
was married. She has always been a widow.” 


The world gets out of the way for a man 
who knows where he is going, so they say. At 
a lecture the speaker stated fervently: “He 
drove straight to his goal. He looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, but pressed forward, 
moved by a definite purpose. Neither friend 
nor foe could delay him nor turn him from his 
All who crossed his path did so at 


course. 
their own peril. What would you call such 
a man?’ “A truck driver!” shouted a voice 


from the audience. 


Tony was having his second son christened 
and, being very anxious to have his name re- 
corded correctly on the birth certificate, re- 
marked to the clergyman: 

“Will ya pleeze nama my babe same as I 
giva ya?” 

“Tony, why do you make such a request?” 
asked the clergyman. 

“Wella, ya see—itsa lika dis. My firsta boy 
I tella ya I wanta heem chris’nd “Tom’ and ya 
putta ‘Tomass’ on heesa paper. Now, I wanta 
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dis boy nama ‘Jack’ and no wanta heem nama 
‘Jackass.’ ” 


In one of Lloyd George’s early campaigns 
some one threw a brick through the window, 
and it fell on the platform at his feet. Pick- 
ing it up, he cried: “Behold the only argument 
of our opponents.” From the gallery, a sullen 
fellow kept calling out “Rats! Rats!” in one 
of his meetings. ‘Will some one please take 
the Chinaman hig dinner?” was the witty and 
effective reply. Once when he was talking on 
“home rule’ he said, “I want home rule for 
England, for Scotland, for Wales, for Ireland.” 
— At this point some one shouted, “Home rule 
for hell.” “That’s right,’ he. shot back. “Every 
man for his own country.” In another gather- 
ing a man shouted, “Oh, you’re not so much. 
Your dad used to peddle vegetables with a don- 
key and cart.” “Yes,” said the orator, “that is 
true. My father was a very poor man. The 
cart has long since disappeared, but I see the 
donkey is still with us.”—Christian Register. 
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NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Prayers of the 
Social Awakening 


By WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


IXTEEN new prayers are included in this edition. These prayers—with their 
peculiar strength and beauty—have brought spiritual refreshment and inspira- 
tion to untold numbers, and have given a new vision of the Christian social order 


to men and women the world around. 


Among the expressions of gratitude for this great collection is the following from 
the famous Rev. John Clifford, D.D., of London, England: 


“Your volume provides for the nourishment of the inner and most effective 
forces of the growing social movement of our time. — It lifts the spirit to the 
God and Father of all men, and will aid in the evolution of that Social Broth- 
erhood which must displace the selfish and greedily competitive life of today.” 


This book will prove especially sect in working out the Statement of Social 
Ideals of the Churches adopted at Washington, 1925 


Price, $1.00 


Two Other Inspirational Publications 


By Walter Rauschenbusch 


Dare We Be Christians 


This attractively bound booklet comprises 
three addresses given by the author in the 
chapel of the Iowa State College and founded 
on the remarkable message of St. Paul con- 
tained in the thirteenth chapter of First Co- 
rinthians. The author covers the same ground 
as the great apostle, but deals with love as 
the great social virtue for today. 


Price, 75 cents 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


“Unto Me” 


A distinct contribution to the too few 
pamphlets of an inspirational and suggestive 
nature setting forth the glorious possibilities 
for service found in social work. Especially 
helpful to those groups, organizations, and 
individuals interested in guiding young peo- 
ple in choosing a life work in the field of 
Christian service. 


Price, 15 cents 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Along the Sunrise Path 


i all the realms of earth or sky may our path lead 

from midnight to fairest morn, and from rosy dawn 
to highest noon. May we daily greet our friends, our 
foes, our fears with a “smiling Godward face,’ and our 
task with joy. May our sorrows, disappointments, and 
disasters work in us their enduring lessons. May a great 
purpose spur us forward with heavenly insistence until 
we scale the heights in front. May we distinguish the 
permanent from the transient, and hold fast the truth 
that abides. May the inspiration and fellowship of the 
world’s noblest souls of every age be ours for all time. 
May a heaven-sent vision reveal to us our truest, divinest 
selves, and our immortal destiny. May the winsome, 
compassionate spirit of the Man of Nazareth dwell in- 
creasingly in our hearts forever. 


A Prayer by Merrirr Aucustus Farren, 
Secretary of the Seaman’s Friend Society. 


Religion and Science 


WHEN the reports of the National Council were ap- 
pearing in The Congregationalist, following the 
Washington meeting, the full text of certain resolutions 
was not available for publication, though The Congre- 
gationalist had sought to secure them, and summary only 
was possible. ; 
Dr. Charles S. Mills calls attention to the resolution 
regarding Religion and. Science, and throws some light 
upon the background of this resolution. Dr. Mills says: 


One of our most representative young men in the min- 
istry came to me personally early in the meeting of the 
Council to say that he felt he represented a considerable 
number of our younger men who were eager that the 
Council should give some utterance in regard to its at- 


titude toward modern scholarship. I do not think at 
the time that he knew I was a member of the Committee 
on Resolutions. I brought it, however, at once to the 
attention of that committee and suggested that a resolu- 
tion should be prepared by Dr. Patton of Los Angeles, 
who was peculiarly fitted to shape such an expression. 
This was done and with the change of only a single word, 
the resolution was adopted by the committee. 

In my judgment it was one of the most remarkable 
incidents of the Council meeting that this resolution 
should be so framed, that it should be presented to the 
Council and that it should be adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote. There is not any evangelical Protestant 
body in America where that could be done, and in view of 
the serious contention which threatens to rend asunder 
some of our greatest denominations on precisely the same 
issue, it seemed to me that there was a great opportunity 
for a very strong editorial which should quote the resolu- 
tion and give voice to its significance. 

In quoting these words of Dr. Mills we have given 
such voice to its significance much more effectually than 
would be possible in any words of our own. 

We gladly reprint the resolution, which is worthy of 
wide publication among our own people and to the world. 
We suggest to editors of local church calendars the ap- 
propriateness of placing this resolution in some weekly 
edition. The resolution is as follows: 

Resotvep, That we pledge ourselves to the conser- 
vation of the spiritual values embodied in the time- 
honored statements of Christian truth, but believe that 
God makes Himself increasingly known through the 
patient investigations of modern scholars; 

We declare our conviction that there is and can be 
no conflict between science and religion. We deplore any 
attempt of the state or federal governments to interfere 
with the teaching of widely accepted scientific theories, 
and encourage all reverent students in their search for 
the truth in whatever field, assuring them that we wel- 
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come all light that God can give us, and commend to our 
ministers and people the preaching and acceptance of a 
gospel consistent with modern scholarship. 


A Governor’s Aspiration 


Ww are indebted to Dr. F. E. Emrich for a poem by 

the late John D. Long. Dr. Emrich says in send- 
ing it, “I am sending you a little poem by one of the 
beloved governors of Massachusetts, John D. Long. He 
was a Unitarian Christian. I don’t know where I got it; 
I found it among my clippings.” The poem, which ought 
to be widely known, follows: 


Jesus 


I would, dear Jesus, I could break 

The hedge that creeds and hearsay make; 
And, like thy first disciples be 

In person led and taught by thee. 


I read thy words, so strong, so sweet; 
I seek the footprints of thy feet; 
But men so mystify the trace, 

I long to see thee face to face. 


Wouldst thou not let me at thy side, 
In thee, in thee so sure confide? 

Like John, upon thy breast recline 
And feel thy heart make mine divine? 


Advertising the Church—A Unique Appeal 


RS. MILLACENT P. YARROW, formerly associated 
with the Congregational Education Society at its 
headquarters in Beacon Street, Boston, sends us a copy 
of a very remarkable advertisement, which occupied 
about one-quarter of a page in an issue of the Pasadena 
(Cal.) Star-News, early in December. The text of the 
advertisement, published herewith, hardly suggests the 
full effect of the quarter-page display, but it tells its 
own story. Mrs. Yarrow calls attention to the fact that 
the church did not make this statement but it was the 
idea of a group of men, was paid for by them, and is 
over their personal signatures. They have found some- 
thing which they feel an impulse to share. The names 
themselves are significant, as they are prominent in the 
community and some of them are known more than na- 
tion wide. Law, medicine, engineering, and science are 
represented. The name of R. A. Millikan will be recog- 
nized as that of the eminent physicist, winner of the 
Nobel Prize, who has been equally well known in our 
churches as an outstanding Congregational layman. Of 


the others whose names appear in Who’s Who, Charles’ 


D. Lockwood is listed as a surgeon, and Carl C. Thomas 
as an engineer, Western representative of Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co. The advertisement is as follows: 


STATEMENT 


The undersigned believe so strongly in the Neighbor- 
hood Church that they take this method of telling others 
of the inspiration of its services, the friendliness of its 
surroundings, its atmosphere of freedom, and, as we be- 
lieve, its important mission. 

This is an undenominational church which maintains 
an open fellowship for all who desire to acquire and 
impart the Spirit of Jesus. No one is asked to surrender 
any creedal tenets in order to be eligible to full voting 
membership. The widest intellectual liberty is guaran- 
ewe Unity of spirit, not unity of creed, is what we 
seek, 

We believe that denominational differences have ab- 
solutely no relation to the great issues with which reli- 
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gion is now grappling, but that religion is primarily a 
way of life. 

We are making this statement of our position because 
of our conviction that there are many in our city who do 
not know of the simplicity and the breadth of our fellow- 
ship, but who are sympathetic with our ideals. For such 
the Neighborhood Church has a message and a cordial 
welcome. 

This is an individual statement published without 
official suggestion and at our own expense. 

Torrey Evererr Rospert A. MILLIKAN 
W. Hoyt WrEBrR Grorce 8. PARKER 
Hiram W. WapswortH Cart C. THOMAS 
Cuaruies H, WricHt Cuartes D. Lock woop 


California Street at Pasadena Avenue, Dec. 12, 1925. 


An Achievement in Christian Unity 


YMBOLIC of an achievement in the sphere of Chris- 
tian unity, which has passed beyond the stage of ex- 
periment, and which gives signs of becoming an inspira- 
tion toward similar effort in other centers is the volume 
of Week Day Sermons in King’s Chapel, edited, with an 
introduction by Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel, and published recently by Macmillan., 
We hope that it may be merely the first of many such 
volumes in which there may be the permanent record of 
a unique, varied, and fruitful ministry, significant of 
the newer and better day that is dawning for religion as 
fellowship and co-operation become emphasized above 
division and dissent. 

The pulpit of King’s Chapel, dating from 1717, is the 
oldest in America that is still in use on its original site. 
The old church, standing in the very heart of Boston, 
where Beacon Street joins Tremont Street, about a block 
from the original Old South Meeting House, and not 
more than a stone’s throw from Tremont Temple and 
Park St. Congregational Church at “Brimstone Corner,” 
has had a varied and interesting history. Its solid 
stone walls and its old-fashioned boxed pews give the 
worshiper a deep sense of spiritual retreat from the traf- 
fic that rushes past its doors. It is an ideal location for 
an experiment in Christian unity that brings to one pul- 
pit preachers of various denominations who have in com- 
mon the one deep purpose of expressing a vital spiritual 
message for a work-a-day world. 

Every week day, except Saturday, for seven months 
of the year, noonday services are held in King’s Chapel, 
and after two years the attendance has increased rather 
than diminished. The Editor frequently attends these 
services, and on every occasion he has found an audience 
larger than that in the average church on Sunday morn- 
ing. The services are notable for those who attend, and 
for the deeply worshipful feeling that pervades audience 
and atmosphere. But the most unique interest lies in 
the fact that these services so essentially evangelical in 
spirit and import are held in, and under the auspices of, 
a Unitarian church. Possibly we should not mention this 
fact, for the visitor, unless he were the most inveterate 
heresy-hunter, would find nothing in the service to re- 
mind him of it: “The emphasis throughout,” says Dr. 
Speight, “is upon a simple gospel adequate to meet uni- 
versal needs.” 

Yet much of the significance of this service lies in the 
fact that a most notable and historic Unitarian church 
has invited to its pulpit Methodists like Bishops Ander- 
son and McConnell, and Lynn Harold Hough; Presby- 
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terians like Dr. Alexander MacColl, Dr. W. P. Merrill, 
and Principal R. Bruce Taylor; Disciples like Dr. Peter 
Ainslie; Episcopalians like Dr. Elwood Worcester; Uni- 
versalists like Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr.; and Congregationalists like Dean Charles 
Rk. Brown, Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, Dr. Oscar E. 
Maurer, and Dean Willard L. Sperry; and that these 
have accepted the invitation, the denominational and 
personal representation being, in fact, much broader than 
our list suggests. Of the sermons in the present volume 
only three are by Unitarians, and one of these is by a 
Unitarian from overseas, Principal L. P. Jacks. The 
fifteen remaining sermons are all by outstanding leaders 
in the “evangelical” churches, yet their messages have 
been so welcome that Dr. Speight is determined to con- 
tinue the services upon the same broad and comprehen- 
Sive basis of fellowship that has proven so fraught with 
spiritual satisfaction and effectiveness. Dr. Speight 
truly says of this collection of sermons: ° 

The emphasis throughout is upon a simple gospel ade- 
quate to meet universal needs. This volume is a shining 
example, indeed, of the way that representative leaders 
of many denominational affiliations, who approach theo- 
logical questions from different viewpoints, can and do 
find and express a real religious unity when they are min- 
istering to the spiritual needs of men and women in the 
midst of the work and worry of the business day. 

The significance of this achievement, apart from its 
intrinsic service and its local appeal, should not, we re- 
peat, be missed. Dr. Speight dedicates this volume “to 
the memory of the pioneers of Christian unity who pre- 
pared the churches for the larger fellowship of today.” 
It is a very fitting dedication on the part of one who, 
with those associated with him, is doing so much to pre- 
pare the churches for the still larger fellowship of 
tomorrow. 


The Larger Eiberal Fellowship 


ONSIDERATION of what Dr. Speight and his friends 

have been accomplishing at King’s Chapel gives spe- 
cial interest to the problems of unity that confront Con- 
gregationalists, Universalists, and Unitarians at the 
present hour. The present status of the proposals, and 
their implications, has been carefully pointed out in 
the editorial columns of The Congregationalist of Nov. 12. 
Officials of our own body who are closely in touch with 
the situation have approved our summary as an accurate 
statement of the facts. For any comment upon these 
facts, however, we must assume full personal responsi- 
bility. No one at the present stage can presume to speak 
for the denomination officially. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the Commission on Inter-Church Relations, of 
which Dr. Frank K. Sanders is Chairman. The Com- 
mission will meet shortly and Dr. Sanders assures us 
that reports of its activity will be available for The 
Congregationalist. 

Meanwhile we believe that the Commission would wel- 
come indications of what Congregationalists generally 
are thinking upon this question, and it is in the hope of 
stimulating helpful discussion and expression of opin- 
ion that we venture some comment based upon contacts 
with Universalists and Unitarians at close range—for 
Boston is the official headquarters of both bodies. 

It may be said frankly, and somewhat bluntly, that 
if all men of ultra-liberal opinion were in temper and 
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attitude like Dr. Speight, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Philip Cabot, and others who earnestly seek to see re- 
ligious liberty associated with catholicity in Christian 
fellowship and service the problem of this larger unity 
would be easily solved. How difficult the problem is, 
however, is seen in the fact that many Unitarians, some 
of them in positions of responsibility and prominence, 
deplore and condemn the King’s Chapel experiment in 
Christian unity which seems to us so highly commendable. 
These latter Unitarians regard what is happening in 
King’s Chapel as little short of treachery to the distinc- 
tive propagandism of Unitarianism as an -ism. Such 
Unitarians enjoy playing the réle of Ishmaelites. To be 
in controversy and attacking something is their chief joy. 
They glory in the fact that they are uncompromising, and 
they exalt theological distinctions and definitions above 
fellowship, entirely ignoring the fact that to others of 
us fellowship in Christ is simply the expression in prac- 
tice of the very highest theology. 

There could be little value in seeking to bring within 
a larger unity of organization those who wish to em- 
phasize their aloofness from, and their protest against, 
the general movement of religion in the churches. What, 
for instance, have Congregationalists, whose own outlook 
is broadly expressed in the Kansas City Statement of 
Faith, in common with men like Dr. Slaten of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York, who has devoted 
recent sermons to the contention that the name “Chris- 
tian” is an unnecessary handicap that “Modernists” 
might well abandon, that the term “God” is likewise un- 
necessary, and that personal immortality is a delusion? 
The probability is that the Unitarian body as a whole is 
more inclined toward what is typified by Dr. Speight 
and King’s Chapel than toward what is represented by 
Dr. Slaten. But these extremes are there, with many 
gradations in between, and it is no secret that these 
wide divergencies of temper, viewpoint, and policy con- 
stitute an exceedingly acute situation for the Unitarian 
body in its present aspect and as it faces the future. 
The problems that would arise in effecting a union that 
would heal the historic division between the Unitarians 
and ourselves—a union that many in both bodies un- 
doubtedly seek—would be many. Possibly personal con- 
tacts and local comities may pave the way for the future. 
Already in such churches as All Souls in Lowell, min- 
istered to by a Congregational minister, A. C. McGiffert, 
son of President McGiffert of Union Seminary, local 
union between Congregational and Unitarian churches 
has been effected in a very satisfactory way. Such free 
and sporadic approaches toward unity may become more 
frequent; and we should welcome them, for they usually 
represent a spontaneous movement together of those 
who have much in common. We are convinced that 
Congregationalists should meet every effort toward union 
more than half way. 

The question of union with the Universalists is more 
definite, and union in this quarter seems much more 
feasible. We believe that the outstanding leaders of 
the Universalist body desire union with us, and we be- 
lieve that it would be acceptable to them on the basis 
of that liberty of faith in Christ commonly recognized 
as the very foundation of our present Congregational 
fellowship. It is our opinion that the Universalists as 
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a whole represent in general religious belief a more con- 
servative position than is taken by groups of Congre- 
gationalists, already under the fellowship of the National 
Council, numerically much larger than the entire mem- 
bership of the Universalist body. A passion for truth 
and righteousness, zeal for a progressive, effective gos- 
pel ministry, characterizes the leadership of this body 
at the present hour. Its official organ, hitherto known 
as The Uniwersalist Leader, has abandoned the name 
Universalist and will hereafter be known as The Chris- 
tian Leader; and it is specifically stated that one pur- 
pose in this change of name is to emphasize the fact that 
the strength of this fellowship is to be given to broadly 
Christian, and not to narrow or sectarian, purposes. 
Editors like Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., represent the 
note of catholicity in the Christian evangel. Laymen 
like “Golden Rule” Nash represent a surging power of 
real religion in industrial and social life. It will not be 
to our credit if we cannot effect some closer affiliation 
with such men of simple faith and devotion. With them 
we have everything in common, and we ought not to be 
apart. 

One thing, however, ought to be said with much plain- 
ness. If we at all rightly sense the spirit and purpose 
of Congregationalists generally there is little interest in 
the formation ofa fellowship dominated by uniformity 
of so-called “liberal” opinion, rather than by liberal 
spirit. Many of us have conceived it to be the glory 
and privilege of our Congregational fellowship that it 
accords liberty to liberal and conservative alike in mat- 
ters of opinion. We have conceived our work denomina- 
tionally to be that largely of mediation and interpreta- 
tion, and in the mingling and association of Christians 
of all types and opinions in mutual love and respect we 
have seen a most valuable phase of our Congregational 
life. We speak for some of the most radical in our fel- 
lowship when we say that we have no desire to abandon, 
or intention of abandoning, the broad basis of fellowship 
which links us with those who are conservative in faith 
and opinion but liberal in attitude and in their recogni- 


tion of the supremacy of Christ as the great Head of the 
Church. 


The Goal as We See It 


TES problems of Christian unity and of practicable 

church union settle down for most of us into the 
matter of developing organizational life and contacts 
that are in harmony with personal outlook and practice. 
As individuals we practice a catholicity that has not 
been attained collectively, but the ideal of collective and 
organizational attainment of this larger catholicity has 
been very evident in Congregational movements and dis- 
cussions in recent years. 

The policy of Congregationalists in relation to move- 
ments of Christian unity has also been clearly defined. 
It is implied in the Kansas City Statement of Faith, 
which is unique among creeds in the fact that it is 
manifestly designed in form and expression to be as 
inclusive as possible, whereas creeds generally have been 
framed with the opposite purpose of excluding some- 
body. One can see in phrase after phrase of that 
“Confession” the sincere effort so to express the essence 
and practical value of evangelical Christian doctrine, 
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and the basis of church fellowship, that no one with 
vital loyalty to Christ and his purposes should be ex- 
cluded because of his failure to pronounce theological 
Shibboleths. The same emphasis upon the practical basis 
of fellowship in Christ was made in the explicit resolu- 
tions regarding Christian unity adopted by the National 
Congregational Council, unanimously we believe, at 
Springfield in 1923. 

The policy thus defined implicitly and explicitly is 
simply an expression of what many Congregationalists 
have believed and practised in their personal lives and 
contacts. In our personal attitudes few of us have been 
narrow denominationalists. We have been profoundly 
loyal to the fellowship in which we have found liberty. 
Many of us have been intense and thoroughgoing inde- 
pendents, fully convinced that it is only through inde- 
pendency that the fullest and largest catholicity can be 
attained. But we have used our liberty and independ- 
ence for the exercise of as large fellowship as has been 
possible. We have rejoiced in the consciousness that, 
if all Christians did not belong to us, we belonged to 
all. This sense of catholicity which independency has 
made possible has been for many of us the most priceless 
possession of the Congregational way. 

Moreover, it has been a matter of practice and not 
of mere theory, a possession and not a profession. The 
editor’s experience in successive pastorates has been 
similar to that of many Congregational ministers. Even 
in communities where the Unitarian minister was denied 
fellowship by local ministerial associations he was 
treated as a friend and brother. At the opposite pole 
was similar spiritual intimacy with ultra-high-church 
Episcopalians, and with such ultra-conservatives as were 
willing to accept in fellowship one who preached, and 
who sought to practise, a gospel that made the love of 
God at least as broad as human brotherhood and friend- 
liness. One looks back upon years of such contacts and 
fellowship with profound satisfaction, and with a con- 
sciousness that largeness of fellowship has been consist- 
ent with a ministry established upon clear and uncom- 
promising convictions. 

This experience has been not uncommon. Some weeks 
ago the editor was the guest of a well-known Congrega- 
tional minister now in college work. In referring to his 
years in the pastorate and to its delightful fellowships 
half the men whom he named were of other denomina- 
tions, and a fair proportion of them Unitarians. Meta- 
physical and theological distinctions have not been 
barriers to fellowship where men have set obedience to 
Christ, and the following of his example, above specula- 
tion concerning mysteries beyond our ken. 

To men who have believed in, and practised, this 
sort of fellowship the problem of Christian unity has 
seemed that of bringing the organizational life of the 
church into harmony with this spirit. The policy of the 
open heart and of the outstretched hand would ac- 
complish much. We are the inheritors of the results of 
generations of willingness to stay apart, and even of a 
veritable passion for separation and dissent. One gen- 
eration of passion to get together would turn the tide. 
If we could forget everything but the love that Jesus 
defined as the elemental thing in faith and life, and 
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that Paul defined as the greatest of all things that abide, 
the passion to get together would quickly find a way 
of making even the poles meet. We say this, mindful 
of all the practical difficulties, and also with the con- 
viction that difficulties are not to be ignored but to be 
conquered. But we are convinced also that “love never 
faileth,” and that love could find a way. 
% ¥ 

For the first time since the Republic was established 
a funeral procession was permitted to pass through the 
gates in the walls of Pekin—the funeral of Chauncey 
Goodrich. 


A Question of Missionary Policy 

if would be unfortunate if the policies of the various 

societies that express the common Christian enter- 
prise of our fellowship, and that seek the support of 
our churches, were not subject to review and criticism, 
and a matter for suggestion and counsel. 
however, we believe that those who have been officially 
charged with leadership in these enterprises, and whose 
business it is to acquire all the facts and study all the 
details may be depended upon to make wiser determina- 
tion of policy than is possible for those whose knowl- 
edge of the facts and conditions is necessarily less 
complete. The representative nature of our institutions 
should never be forgotten, but it should likewise be re- 
membered that the power and effectiveness of representa- 
tive institutions depend upon the wisdom with which 
.representatives are chosen and the confidence and free- 
dom of action accorded them. 

It is fitting that the action of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Illinois, as expressed in the resolution published 
elsewhere in this issue, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the American Board, and to the Congregational 
fellowship at large. We question, however, the wisdom 
of this resolution, or the adequacy of the knowledge and 
study of the situation on which it is based. On the other 
hand we believe that no matter has been given more 
serious consideration by the American Board than the 
present policy with regard to mission work in Turkey, 
and we believe that the policy of the Board decided upon 
in a crucial situation is worthy of the full support of 
the churches. 

The resolution suggests that because of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the situation in Turkey the resources 
that are being expended in that country should be di- 
verted to the extension of mission work in Portuguese 
East Africa. The present opportunity there is empha- 
sized. But those who have supported this resolution 
forget that it is only a few years since the whole struc- 
ture of mission work in Portuguese Africa, for which it 
is urged Turkey be abandoned, was threatened with dis- 
aster by the attitude of the Portuguese Government. 
There is no guarantee that such a situation will not arise 
again, or that ten years from now the missionary oppor- 
tunity will be greater or more satisfactory than in 
‘Turkey. . 

We should like to see the extension of work to meet 
the need and opportunity in Africa but it would be a 
short-sighted policy to abandon the field in Turkey. The 
missionaries in Turkey have vigorously opposed any 
such policy. They know that there is at present a far 
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deeper significance to missionary work in Turkey than 
appears upon the surface, and that to abandon a field 
where the whole situation may change rapidly would be 
the worst of strategic blunders. 

It should be remembered that the Mohammedan re- 
ligion has suffered as much as Christianity from the 
secularization of education in Turkey and the complete 
divorcing of religion and state. It was these same 
secularizing tendencies in Portugal that threatened mis- 
sion work in West Central Africa a few ago. There is a 
gain in this secularizing tendency in so far as it in- 
volves a separation between church and state, but Turkey 
will have to learn that no state that is free and en- 
lightened makes emphasis upon civil power the occa- 
sion for withholding religious liberty. That Turkey 
will discover the need of establishing and maintaining 
religious liberty seems almost certain. There never was 
a time when Turkey needed friends more than at present. 
It is true that the symbols of faith have suffered eclipse 
through the secularist attitude of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but in this situation there is all the more need 
that the realities of Christian faith should be evidenced 
and expressed. Wise, large-minded, patient, courageous 
Christians who are on the ground, even with the limita- 
tions imposed by the Turks, can exercise an influence 
incalculable in its present results and in its importance 
for the future. It is a short-sighted view that regards 
the years of patient missionary toil in Turkey as a lost 
labor, or that assumes that there is no present responsi- 
bility for maintaining Christian activity in that land. 

¥ ¥ 

Real faith that God has spoken to men in the past is 
evidenced by the conviction that God speaks to men in 
the present. 


“Daring”’ 


CORRESPONDENT sends us a full-page advertise- 

ment taken from a well-known magazine exploiting 
an unimportant book as “one of the most daring books 
ever published.” Does it take really much daring to 
write and publish the rot that a lot of incompetent 
people are saying today about religion and the deepest 
problems of life? Can advertisements of this sort appeal 
to any reader who is not shallow and incompetent? A 
book might really appeal to thoughtful people if it were 
justly described as “careful,” “accurate,” “scholarly,” 
“informing,” or even “restrained,” but “daring” !—we 
had better keep that adjective for the circus and the 
movies. Real adventures into the spiritual realm have 
always an element of quiet and restraint. Of this par- 
ticular author, moreover, it is said that he is “not a 
theologian,” but he is “the internationally known au- 
thority on bridge.” Yet this book advertised purports 
to be not about bridge but about religion and theology. 
Suppose some day the thing should be reversed. There 
would be real “daring” in an “internationally known 
authority” on theology who should write a book on 
bridge and advertise it with the proud boast that he 
was not a bridge-player. But would bridge-players fall 
for anything so silly? It is amazing what dupes and 
fools people can be when it comes to the realm of 


religion ! 
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From Our Western Editor 
When Mr. Victor F. Lawson died last carried forward so successfully for a half 


summer, the future ownership of the Chicago 
Daily News became a great issue in the 
Middle West. The paper has had the repu- 
tation of being a great money-maker and it 
has been one of the best known vf the papers 
of the country for giving leadership to ideals. 
It became evident at once that the bank 
which had been made trustee would not be 
trusted by the rank and file of the people 
to conduct the paper. Folks felt that the 
policy of the News, so consistently followed 
throughout its history, of serving the whole 
community in a broad and helpful manner 
would be put in jeopardy by the exceedingly 
conservative attitude of the average banker. 
No one would accuse Mr. Lawson of being 
a plunger; yet when one looks closely at 
the history of the Daily News, one finds 
plenty of evidence that he was a man of 
great vision and courage, and that he under- 
took a number of new ventures in the news- 
paper world that would have entitled 
almost any other man to the characteriza- 
tion of “plunger.” Anyway the people of 
this district were suspicious of bank control. 

Newspaper men took about the same view 
of the matter that the people held. Prac- 
tically all the great newspapers in this sec- 
tion had editorials after the death of Mr. 
Lawson, advocating the sale of the Daily 
News to newspaper men, so that the con- 
trol might pass to the latter rather than to 
remain in the hands of bankers. Some of 
the residuary legatees and a majority of 
our leaders in the things that make for 
progress contended earnestly that the paper 
should not be sold to the highest bidder, but 
that it should be placed in the hands of 
those who would continue the great policies 
which Mr. Lawson had inaugur:ted and 


I run, I fly, I soar, 
I dive and race the whale 


I laugh in empty mirth 


For me all space and time 


My will controls the growth 
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I speed on whirling wheels across the earth, 
And little care for Ocean’s sullen roar, 

And. skim in boastful pride o’er hill and dale. 
Are little recked and I defy them both; 
My words, my chords, my song 


Dart round the globe and end in equal rhyme; 


Of mystic life and e’er evolves the strong. 


century. 

The paper has now been sold to Mr. Walter 
A. Strong, a nephew of the late Mrs. Lawson. 
Mr. Strong has been connected with the 
Daily News for about twenty years and was 
business manager at the time of Mr. Law- 
son’s death. A large number of prominent 
men, who stand for the best things in the 
Middle West, are associated with Mr. Strong 
in the ownership of the paper, though he 
has the controlling interest. It was rumored 
some weeks ago that two or three of the 
great newspaper enterprises of the West had 
offered about $15,000,000 for the paper; ap- 
parently it was sold for about $12,000,000. 
If these figures represent the facts, the re- 
siduary legatees have sacrificed something 
like $3,000,000 to maintain this great news- 
paper in its advocacy of ideal policies. Great 
eredit is due these legatees for making this 
heroic sacrifice. 

In addition to Mr. Strong, Charles H. 
Dennis, who has been a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the News since 1882, becomes 
editor, and H. L. Rogers, who was vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the News Company at 
the time of the death of Mr. Lawson and 
who has been with the paper for twenty- 
seven years, becomes treasurer of the new 
organization. The people of the Middle West 
who desire a clean, strong, independent news- 
paper are to be congratulated on the fact 
that the News comes into the possession of 
men who will undoubtedly maintain the pro- 
gressive policies of its founder. The new 
owners of the paper should be congratulated 
on the opportunities for leadership and sery- 
ice that are open to them in the newspaper 
field. Mayor Dever remarked that Mr. Law- 
son was Chicago’s most useful citizen. The 


Modern Man 


By Caleb W. Lawrence 


And yet in realms of soul, 

Though every good awaits at my right hand, 
Though God himself has taught 

And promised me possession of the whole, 
I fail to wield the wand 

And idly fondle what my mind has caught. 


If I could only rise 

And use my soul to fetter and direct 

My tongue, my hand, my brain, 

In briefest space the world would gain the prize; 
For I should then select 

The Golden Rule and Paradise regain. 
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men who have now taken over the Daily } 
News may follow in Mr. Lawson’s train if 4 
they do for this day and generation what 


Mr. Lawson did for his. 
* * 


Readers of The Congregationalist will re- 
call that Governor Len Small of Illinois was — 
sued by the State two or three years ago | 
for about $1,000,000 interest money which | 
he was accused of withholding when he was | 
treasurer in 1917-18. The lower courts de-~ 
cided that Mr. Small should reimburse the ' 
State and he appealed the case to the State’s 
supreme court. This court has now in a. 
sweeping decisive decision sustained every 
contention of the State and has ordered the | 
Governor to refund the money. The State 
contended that the bank which was or- | 
ganized to handle the money was a figment | 
of the creative ability of Small and his as- | 

| 


sociates and that they collected eight per — 
cent interest on the State money loaned to | 
packers and others and turned over to the 
State less than two and one-fourth per cent. 
The Governor has asked a rehearing and 
contends that if the ruling of the supreme 
court is enforced he will be bankrupted. | 
The Governor of the great State of Illinois — 
finds himself in an embarrassing situation. 
Is he not well-named, “Small’’? 


Chicago Ill., Jan. 4, 1926. R. W.G. 


You cannot hide any secret. We are all 
physiognomists and penetrators of character, 
and things themselves are detective. There is 
no privacy that cannot be penetrated. Né 
secret can be kept in the civilized world. So- 
ciety is a masked ball, where every one hides 
his real character, and reveals it by hiding. 
If a man wishes to conceal anything he car-— 
ries, those whom he meets know that he con- 
ceals somewhat, and usually know what he 
conceals. ’Tis as hard to hide as fire. He is 
a strong man who can hold down his opinion. 
A man cannot utter two or three sentences, 
without disclosing to intelligent ears precisely 
where he stands. The universe protects itself 
by pitiless publicity—Ralph Waldo Hmerson. 
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The Work of Thirty Years 


How The Congregationalist Helped to 


- harece years ago a Congregationalist 
extended his kind help and indorsement 
to a young Hnglish surgeon who had been 
working on the Coast of Labrador, and who 
had come to Boston, a complete stranger, at 
the invitation of this friend, who years be- 
fore had also devoted some years of his life 
to that country; and was then editing the 
“Conyersation Corner” of The Congrega- 
tionalist under the pseudonym of Mr. Martin. 

A lady in charge of the Congregational 
Library also opened her heart to this 
stranger, and gave him space in the tiny 
room in the passage way at 14 Beacon Street, 
for some of the many impediments that are 
unavoidable in an undertaking for propa- 
ganda. 

The old man has long since been called 
from his sphere of work on this earth, and 
his life opportunities are a closed chapter. 
I have a picture of him fifty years after he 
had left Labrador, revisiting it. I found 
him kneeling on the grave of a little Eskimo 
lad, mutual love for whom had first brought 
us two together from opposite sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On his holiday visit to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, the older man, true to the dictates 
of his heart, had thought of our little people 
hemmed up in a side show, not as animals in 
a cage merely, but as sons of God, and he 
had loved and tried to serve them as part 
of his joyful visit to that great world ex- 
position. He became especially interested in 
one exceptionally attractive child. 

I picked up the naked body of this same 
child who had been left to die on the beach of 
the wild Labrador fiord at the base of a 
mighty mountain twelve months later. He 
owned nothing on earth but a letter which 
had come to him from 14 Beacon Street from 
the editor of the “Conversation Corner.” As 
the child got better on my little steamer, I 
returned the letter to the kindly writer, with 
the result that I have already stated, and I 
made the friendship of Mr. C. C. Carpenter, 
and Miss Emma BP. White. 

Years later, as our friendship developed 
and our friends in the North became familiar 
with both these names, I can remember one 
morning seeing a brand new large schooner 
sailing into our harbor at St. Anthony. It 
had been built as an adventure, to provide 
a winter’s diet for a number of hardly 
pressed fishermen families, who had missed 
the fish during the season of open weather 
and had been left destitute for food for the 
winter, and which we had been encouraged 
by friends to advance against the schooner 
that they would build us from their virgin 
forest. I have a picture of the vessel, and 
below the jib boom, as if a legend for the 
setting of the picture which I took, was 
written the words, “Emma EH. White,” the 
-name given by acclamation to the new ship. 
Above this sign on the rail was sitting the 
figure of our beloved lady friend from the 
Congregational Library. 

Years have gone by since those days, and 
the opportunities for service have passed 


By Wilfred T. Grenfell 


from many others besides my dear friend 
of the children; and now many of you are 
asking for the results of all this fuss, and 
expenditure of energy, time, and money. 

First of all one should remember that all 
real evolution is always slow. We must all 
remember the experiences of great revivals 
when people in enormous numbers flocked 
to the inquiry room protesting a decision 
for a new life; and in thirty years in retro- 
spect, one sees how much less was really ac- 
complished than one thought. 

Still a few things we can say. A’ great 
many blind have been made to see. I don’t 
believe that absent treatment cures cataracts 
or that otherwise they would have received 
their sight. God has given us the ability 
to cure this, and no reasonable man can 
suppose that all he has to do is to remind 
God that “He has forgotten his own chil- 
dren.” The knighthood of life lies in the 
challenge to do things. If all we have to do 
is to talk to God about these things and do 
nothing else, then, it seems to me, we might 
just as well be dead. 

Besides this, a great many lives have been 
saved, that is have been prolonged. A good 
thing if human life is of value. Many hun- 
dred years of service of our productive people 
have been added to the world’s welfare, and 
hundreds of minds have been relieved of 
anxiety, and much unnecessary suffering has 
been saved. 

Countless lame have been made to walk, 
and all kinds of rickety legs have been 
straightened, and tubercular joints cured. 
Many with chronic diseases have not only 
been healed, but have been enabled to earn 
enough while convalescing to support them- 
selves before they were able to go back 
to the hard physical tasks of their lives. 
They have then been enabled to return, as 
they couldn’t have been anywhere else in 
the North, and so to regain their inde- 
pendence. 

Only last week we sent a blind man of 
forty-five, blind in both eyes from an ac- 
cident, to learn to weave at a small in- 
dustrial school, established on the coast of 
Labrador about five years ago. With him 
went a bread winner, deprived, by a sudden 
attack of infantile paralysis, of his ability 
to feed his children. Absolutely no other 
provision for these poor brethren existed. 

Again, many yoluntary, highly skilled 
welfare workers have every year been giv- 
ing their beautiful services and _ infinite 
love to the welfare of little children, and 
have forestalled sickness and deficiencies 
that previously must have been their lot. 

Hundreds of naked have been clothed. 
No one knows better than a doctor what 
clothing without wool means in a country 
like Labrador, and how well brave people 
sueceed in hiding their need. But the best 
thing about this is that today the oppor- 
tunity is being given, especially through our 
needlework guilds in America, for these 
people to earn their clothing for them- 
selves by work. This not only aids at the 
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expense end of the mission’s undertakings, 
but enables our friends to accept this 
needed aid without any loss of self-respect. 

Many, many hundreds of hungry have 
been fed, and by small loans and cash co- 
operative distributive stores many have been 
able to tide over _hard times when the fish 
has been scarce, and the fur not too 
abundant, or when sickness and death have 
taken away the only hands that provided 
for the needs of dependent families. A cash 
system has gradually become almost uni- 
versal, and thrift and provision for old age 
made possible. 

One of the best activities in that respect 
has been the rapidly developing industrial 
work. I would invite every one of those 
who love the people in the North and would 
wish to help them in the way they them- 
selves would like to be helped, to visit the 
tiny office at 716 Little Building, Boston, to 
see some of our products that these people 
make, and through which hundreds of 
families have been greatly helped. Even 
the helper who takes care of the little store 
at 716 Little Building gives her valuable 
time free, for love of the work in which 
two of her sisters have given free service 
on the coast. Perhaps one of the best re- 
sults of all this work is to afford a chance 
to show to many the challenge that life has 
for all of us and that every one of us can 
be doing some knightly service to help others 
everywhere; also that the gifts of education, 
and of social position, and wealth, are all 
assets of God which we can translate easily 
and rapidly into the kind of love that changes 
men’s hearts. Hundreds of young men and 
women who have never had a real outlet 
for the generous emotions that, thank God, 
fill the hearts of most of our people in these 
days, have found during the past years in 
Labrador opportunities to learn that lesson, 
a lesson of infinite value that would prevent 
nervous depressions, suicides, divorces, and 
even murders, when many efforts to enforce 
laws, and many adages of philosophers and 
preachers fail. 

To many of our young people that eagerly 
sought the blessing of a sound education it 
has been given, and regularly every year many 
are helped to fit themselves for a more valu- 
able and worth while life on our coast in 
the splendid technical and trade schools in 
America and Canada. It is a significant 
fact that we are now building a large steel 
frame, reinforced concrete-block hospital, 
fitted with all modern conveniences of electric 
light, steam heat, and good plumbing—and 
yet from the foundation to the chimney top, 
inclusive of the mechanical foreman, not one 
worker has had to be sought outside our 
own returned lads, while already many of 
our industrial, business, and professional 
positions are held by our own students. 

Many small. summer schools, two larger 
boarding schools, one fitted with a special 
domestic science, and a carpentry section 
and plant, are filled to the limit. Experi- 
ments in domestications of animals have 
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been carried on. Reindeer were known to 
flourish and multiply easily, high milk pro- 
ducing goats have raised the numbers and 
value of the animals to which the coast has 
still to look largely for its milk supply, and 
considerable stimulus to agriculture and to 
animal raising has been given. 

A well equipped and largely used machine 
shop, capable of repairing the invaluable 
motorboat engines and generally of doing 
metal work repairs, has been almost as use- 
ful as a hospital for human machinery ; 
while a tannery has enabled us to give 
labor on some of our own raw material, the 
ubiquitous seal skin, and also to employ 
women makmg the beautiful ‘skin boots” 
or moccasins, so universally used in cold 
weather and in wet seasons. 

The hospitals have now increased to six, 
nursing stations to five, orphanages to two. 
The large institute, built to help us in the 
fight with the open saloons still functions 
bravely. Personally, I have no use what- 
ever for alcohol as a beverage and despise 
it as a mockery merely. Our people, thank 
God, seldom use it. 

What about their Christianity? How many 
are Christians? This is not easy to answer. 
What proportion at home here are Chris- 
tians, if we define a Christian in its simplest 
meaning as a man who is willing to do what 
he thinks Christ in his place would do, even 
if it means personal sacrifice? Judged by 
that standard, my own experience of our men 
that “go down to the sea in ships” is, that at 
least if they accept the label at all, they 
accept its responsibilities, and while our 
people vary in faith so far as their intel- 
lectual apprehension is concerned, any one 
visiting our coasts from the centers of mod- 
ern civilization feels he has struck a newer 
and simpler Christian atmosphere. But some 
ask why do people live in Labrador? Why 
do people live anywhere? Is it entirely to 
get all the world has to give for self, or is 
it to give all we can to the world’s needs? 
Are the pleasures of modern cities, of hectic 
crowds, of haste and artificial surroundings 
from morning to night more to be desired 
than a next to nature life in God’s open 
country. The details of the life of a man 
in Labrador are those details which we 
dream of for our holidays, or cherish in 
our hopes for an old age; dreams which so 
few ever live to see realized, or have 
powers to enjoy when they can at length 
afford them. To think that so large a sec- 
tion of God’s earth is a rubbish heap, is to 
grade our vision with that of our forebears, 
who saw only disaster in traveling across 
the Atlantic, or death from frost and cold 
north of the Canadian border. 

Fortunately for us personally we struck 
the Labrador coast when we were at an 
age that cares nothing about prophecy, and 
is satisfied with the adventure of the pres- 
ent. We have lived to see only so far the 
beginning of a chance being given to our 
brothers in the Northland, who speak our 
language, are of our own race, share our 
capacity for joy and sorrow, and only need 
still the same help that the first pilgrims to 
New England or to California needed. 

We feel repaid a hundred fold for our 
yenture, and are more confident as the years 
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go by and the power of man over the forces 
of nature increase that the immense water 
powers, the vast mineral deposits, the end- 
less miles of coniferous trees, the rich waters 
and the varied animal fauna and flora will 
support a people contented in their wide 
spaces, none the less virile for their wide 
range of temperatures, and adding in no 
small degree to the world’s wealth more 
needed ever as its population increases under 
the modern care for human life, and in- 
creasing hatred of throwing it away. 


‘Jest Git Off!’’ 


By Aliee Freeman Firman 

In the early aays ot my life, all living 
rooms in our New England homes had car- 
pets tacked down. There were the velvet 
parlor carpets, the Brussells, and the good 
everyday ingrains. There was always a 
layer of paper between the floor and the 
carpet. Sometimes it was paper especially 
prepared for the purpose and sometimes it 
was old copies of the Boston Transcript or 
The Congregationalist, when the paper was 
so much broader than now (literally speak- 
ing only). 

Every spring and fall the most used rooms 
were in for a thorough cleaning and after 
all the furniture possible had been taken 
out, the carpet tacks were carefully re- 
moved and the carpets folded with the out- 
side in, the papers lifted and all taken out 
in the open while the floors were swept and 
scrubbed with hot suds made from yellow 
soap which I can smell now. With the 
windows and doors open and a bright, brisk 
breeze blowing through, the floors were 
ready to be recovered as soon as the man, 
hired for the occasion, was ready with the 
clean papers and carpet. I recall, as if it 
were yesterday, the man who used to “lay” 
our carpets, and a remark he made one day 
which, like many another, became one of 
our family quotations. He had the papers 
all) smoothly reinstated on the sitting room 
floor and the carpet in place, just ready to 
be tacked down, when my mother, little and 
bustling, entered the room and asked what 
she could do to help. He looked up with his 
mouth full of tacks (a sight that always 
fascinated me, though it scared me stiff) 
and replied, “Mrs. Freeman, if you’d jest 
git off!” How many years ago that was I 
cannot compute. 

I know that hard wood floors with rugs 
slipping perilously over them took the place 
of the old time tacked down carpets and 


now I find the pendulum has swung back, 


in many homes, and the polished floors are 
getting covered with soft carpets securely 
fastened down. But what is of special 
interest to me right now is the application 
of. our carpet layer’s remark to many 
present day situations. In matters large and 
small there are today many people who 
could help if they’d “jest git off.’ And the 
trouble is they don’t know it. 
want to help, but yet they are hindering. 
Have you ever watched nervous old maids 
(some of them men, to be sure) in dining 
cars when the waiter is changing the cloth 
on their tables? They try to “help” get 
it smooth when the train is going swiftly 
around a curve. I have often seen an ex- 
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pression on a waiter’s face which if it be-+ 
came audible would say “jest git off.” Then 


there are the “butters in” at your elbow. 
when you are trying to telephone, and those. 
unspeakable helpers (?) on the back seat of 
an automobile who give unasked advice as’ 
But none 
of these are the people I especially hope will’ 
In mentioning them I'll: 


to the proper running of the car. 


read my message. 
admit I am whistling to keep my courage 


up. For it is not easy to advise this “gitting’ 


off ” 


As I have traveled around the world I 
have seen colleges, schools, churches, homes, | 
organizations of many descriptions all being 


kept from their fullest usefulness because 
some one doesn’t know enough to “git off.” 


People, that is, some people, think them- , 
They think the clock . 


selves indispensable. 
would stop if they did not watch the works. 
They think “well, I must keep my finger in 


the pie a few years more and then maybe”’”— 


O, I know it isn’t easy to have to admit 
your most cherished activities could pos- 
sibly go on without your supervision—if I 


did not know I would not have the courage , 


of my convictions to write this article. But 
I do know. And I know, also, that to be- 
come dispensable is far more to one’s credit 
than to become indispensable. A mother 
once told me that she had never been able 
to leave her three daughters long enough 
to get even one meal, for, she said, “they 
couldn’t boil water without its burning.” 
And I have known many leaders,—their 
name is Legion, who would not dare to leave 
the supervision of even the simplest tasks 
to any one else without always keeping an 
eye on them. I do not think it is fair to 
the ones whose turn it is to be “it.” 

“Jest git off’ and see what will happen. 
There was a time in my life when I ob- 
jected to the ambition of “leaving behind me 
footprints in the sands of Time.’ Nothing 
but footprints that will be washed away 
with the next incoming tide! 

But I have come to feel different on the 
subject since realizing how the world keeps 
right on rolling around regardless of us. 
And while we ought to make as helpful ad- 
ditions to society at large as possible, we 
may as well realize there are lots of people © 
here besides us, some of whom right this 
minute could probably get that carpet 
tacked down with less wrinkles if we should 
“jest git off,’ and to use a slang expression, 
“go way back and sit down.” 


The Star 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 

My tortured soul was sick with woeful fears, 
I stood amid a world of ghastly dark; 
All sense of time and space and passing years 
Had vanished utterly, and the white spark 
Of hope was dead. Thus joy and life to me 
Were like unto a loved one who had died, 
Roaming the realms of dim eternity, 
While I deserted, lost, in anguish cried. 
Then at my feet I saw a glorious light, 
A pool-reflected beam that shone afar, 
And with its brightness dazed my tired eyes; 
My gaze went upward through the heavy 

night 
And found the solace of a smiling star, 
That led me in the ways of Paradise. 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty 
CHAPTER II 


Stock: Education by Inheritance 
I 


N the greatest of the songs of Israel we 
read, “We bring our years to an end as 

a sigh,” or, as the Scottish version puts it, 
with inimitable music and pathos, at least 
to Scottish ears, “Our days wear awa’ like 
the sough of a sang,” surely a counsel of 
perfection for any man about to write the 
story of his life. It is reported that in 
arranging for his funeral, while evidently 
dying, the poet Burns issued one prohibi- 
tion, referring to a company of ill-trained 
volunteers, “Don’t let that awkward squad 
fire a salute over my grave.” How many 
awkward salutes have been fired both by 
biographers and autobiographers over lives 
that should have been spared these humilia- 
tions. The best thing for small and great 
alike would seem to be to sink one’s history 
and one’s life in the being of the Eternal 
Silence, and if this may not be, to come as 
near to it as possible. 

In the many miseries of my first year in 
Boston I found, as many another youth has 
found in similar thoughts, a strange solace 
in a passage in Byron’s “Lara,” which has 
clung to my memory ever since: 


The crowd are gone, the revelers at rest; 

The courteous host, and all-approving guest, 

Again to that accustom’d couch must creep 

Where joy subsides, and sorrow sighs to 
sleep, 

And man, o’erlabor’d with his being’s strife, 

Shrinks to that sweet forgetfulness of life: 

There lie love’s feverish hope, and cunning’s 
guile, ; 

Hate’s working brain, and lull’d ambition’s 
wile; 

O’er each vain eye oblivion’s pinions wave, 

And quench’d existence crouches in a 
SLAVES ics, s 

Glad for a while to heave unconscious breath, 

Yet wake to wrestle with the dread of death, 

And shun, though day but dawn on ills in- 
creased, 

That sleep, the loveliest, since it dreams the 
least. 

There is another view, called, in Israel, 
the Kingdom of God, in Greece, the State, 
and among ourselves, social good, and the 
delight of service rendered, however small, 
to this nearest and most real of all human 
causes. Thoughts, impulses, instincts in 
this direction, the majority of persons have 
or may have, by a little training, and these 
overcome all ordinary inertia, wipe the board 
clean of popular pessimism, and write in its 
place a healthy if moderate optimism. The 
City of God in time and in the universe, 
whether preached by the New Testament, 
by Marcus Aurelius, or by Augustine, has in 
it an immeasurable power of appeal, and 
wins to the service of civilized life alike the 
splendid gifts of the wise and mighty and 
the humble, no less beautiful, and infinitely 
moving sacrifices of the poor. 

There is as every thoughtful man knows a 
profounder discouragement. The eminent 
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years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


person, much more one who fails of that 
distinction, who begins to set his poor in- 
dividual existence in relations with univer- 
sal human history, is like a mote in the sun- 
beam about to describe its relations to the 
interstellar spaces. No undertaking could 
possibly be vainer. Moment by moment 
changes come; oblivion inevitably claims its 
own, and seals it “within the iron hills.” 
The dust under one’s feet, or “blown about 
the desert air,’ is the symbol of external 
life, vanished intellect, unremembered good- 
ness, forgotten genius. The stellar universe 
presents a crushing contrast to the brevity 
and vanity of man’s existence on this insig- 
nificant globe, and the stellar universe itself 
is but a moment in the endless evolution of 
Being. 

Under the impression of thoughts like 
these who can justify his folly in thinking 
his life, to his fellow-pilgrims in the wilder- 
ness of this world, of sufficient importance 
to be recorded? The justification may lie 
in the fact that men need amusement on the 
way to annihilation or hell, as the case may 
be. Besides, the perspective for man is in 
things human, which strikes normal persons 
as much more real, and grander far than 
the sidereal universe. We invert the glass, 
look at things non-human, and see them 
vastly reduced in size and dignity; and we 
see our human world magnified, filled with 
beauty, and all possible splendor. This sa- 
cred hallucination, if such it be, cannot be 
broken for any length of time. Human 
things for human beings must continue to 
be supreme. We men find it next to impos- 
sible to believe that mind is only an inci- 
dent in the history of a bit of highly organ- 
ized matter; mind finally asserts itself, not 
as a function of the body, but as a great re- 
sponsible master, as indeed transcendent in 
meaning, and the sole ultimate reality. 
Then, too, since warriors we all are, soldiers 
in the liberation of humanity, the memories 
of those who have fought bravely, in other 
times, private and petty officer, no less than 
great commander, may serve to cheer and 
inspire as they are recalled round the camp- 
fire of today. 

Three things are necessary to give mo- 
ment and interest to the record of any man’s 
life. The first is that the universal experi- 
ences of life should have meant much to the 
writer; the second essential is that experi- 
ences of more than ordinary range should 
have been his; the third essential is that 
the truth and nothing but the truth should 
be told. The Scottish judge who divided 
witnesses into three classes—liars, damned 
liars, and expert,—might have said, instead 
of experts, autobiographers. These three 
tests I venture to believe I may perhaps 
meet fairly well. Almost all the experi- 
ences, similar to those of other men, that 
I have passed through, have been deeply sig- 
nificant to me; and some of my experiences 
have been somewhat exceptional, and I claim 
to be an honest man. I shall therefore en- 
deavor to record some of the things that my 
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eyes have seen and my heart has felt in 
the changing environments in which I have 
lived. 

After all, how little any man can tell of 
himself! The sources of his being are in 
the Infinite Mystery; the relations of his 
life to his cosmic and human environments 
are established by an invisible hand; the 
tides of decrease and increase are an ebb 
and flow from a sea eternally screened; the 
original fountains of our existence, our nur- 
ture, our psychic force, and our fortune, are 
past finding out. It is a superficial tale 
that we relate; the deep things are with 
God. Perhaps the story may conduct, like 
a mountain path, to an occasional outlook 
other than and infinitely greater than it- 
self; such a path was that which, a genera- 
tion ago, led from Zermatt and the brawling 
Visp, first through the woods to the Riffel 
Alp, and then upward to the Gorner Grat. 
The path, its toil and its terminal, were 
lost in the transcendent outlook; there was 
the supreme thing, the solitude, the majesty, 
the incomparable sublimity of the Everlast- 
ing. Any truly human life, simply told, will 
bring writer and reader alike to the verge 
of fathomless abysses of being and to the 
vision of Infinite heights. Whittier sings, 

Alas for him who never sees : 
The stars shine through his cypress trees. 
Whether it be cypress tree or rosebush, it 
is the splendor of the Everlasting that glori- 
fies it; whether it be the great human ex- 
perience or the ordinary, its meaning lies 
in the Infinite. 

; II 


I was born on the estate of Pitodrie, in 
the parish of Oyne, Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land, January 2, 1853. The estate of Pito- 
drie rests on the side of Bennachie, a very 
shapely mountain less than two thousand 
feet in height, but much more impressive 
than many greater elevations, owing to its 
central pyramidal form and its black ap- 
pearance. It is seen over a wide stretch of 
territory; it has served as the meeting-place 
for the eyes of parted lovers, and I recall 
walking with my mother three miles when 
I was seven years old, and she twenty-nine, 
that from a position of advantage she might 
see the summit of the lovely mountain within 
sight of which her rarely happy girlhood 
was passed. I cannot forget the tender 
memories that she recalled that afternoon 
nor the sight of the tears that filled her 
large, beautiful eyes. Bennachie is the im- 
memorial sentinel of Hast Aberdeenshire ; 
itself the survivor, it has become the sym- 
bol of the waste and havoc of time. Un- 
counted generations have passed in review 
before its searching eyes; the character that 
has gone into the well-cultivated soil from 
the age-long procession of toilers and the 
character that has been won in the struggle, 
it has witnessed. It stands the great Re- 
ecorder of all these silent generations, the 
solemn memorial of their achievement, their 
bequest, their forgotten love and grief. AS 
one born beneath its shadow looks toward 
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it, one feels the wonder, the pathos, and the 
‘character of a vanished humanity. 

My father whose name I bear was the 
grieve or overseer of the estate of Pitodrie. 
He was born in the neighboring parish of 
Insch, and descended from the Gordons of 
Huntly, but beyond three or four genera- 
tions back nothing is known of the family 
tree. Mist and cloud, impenetrable to the 
keenest antiquarian eyes, cover the far-off 
lives that lay behind his. The race of the 
Gordons has a history in Aberdeenshire of 
eight hundred years; nothing remains, how- 
ever, but this general appeal to imagination. 
Here in the fruitful county of Aberdeen the 
blood that flowed in my father’s veins de- 
scended from the far past of the Gordon 
clan; all definite knowledge has been swept 
away by the flood of the years. 

George Gordon, of Pitodrie, my father, was 
one of the most remarkable men whom I 
have known. He was one of ten children, 
—eight sons and two daughters,—born to 
William Gordon, Largie, Insch, and his wife, 
Ellen Roger Gordon. My grandfather was 
farmer and schoolmaster, a man of amazing 
industry, upright in all his dealings, proud 
and independent, an Elder in the Established 
Church, universally respected for his worth, 
a God-fearing man, as the saying went, and 
thereby made free from all other fear. 
When his ten children successively reached 
the age of twenty-one, they received from 
this most honorable father sixty pounds or 
three hundred dollars each; a great sum con- 
sidering the time, the place, and the scale 
of incomes. He reserved a sum sufficient as 
he thought to carry his wife and him to the 
end of their days with frugal comfort. When 
he attained the age of eighty-one, this small 
reserve was almost spent. His youngest son, 
who had returned with a modest fortune 
from New Zealand, offered his father thirty 
pounds or one hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. The old man declined the offer, say- 
ing that he and his wife could live comfort- 
ably on seventy-five dollars a year, that his 
wife had twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
of her own still untouched. If worse came 
to worst, the old stoic added, they had de- 
cided to begin on his wife’s reserve fund. 
This would save him from the one humilia- 
tion he could not brook, of becoming a bur- 
den upon his children. 

Two years before his death a son was ac- 
cidentally killed in New Zealand. His for- 
tune—for so it was then called, of fifteen 
thousand dollars—-went to his father, whose 
pride was now saved and his independence 
secured, although he added not a penny to 
his usual expenses. After his death at the 
age of nearly eighty-four, this money was 
equally divided among the nine surviving 
children. 

These eight sons and two daughters were 
carefully educated and unalterably fixed in 
the faith of John Calvin. Calvinism was 
the perfect philosophy of the Old and New 
Testaments, the last word about God and 
the meaning of man’s life. Prayers were 
offered morning and evening, a chapter read 
from the Bible, and a Psalm sung; the last 
exercise was both pious and humorous in 
the highest degree since there was not a 
singer, natural or trained, in the whole fam- 
ily. I suppose it was assumed, and rightly, 
I think, that the Deity of John Calvin was 
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without the sense of humor, or that he pos- 
sessed it only in the way of scorn; “He that 
sitteth in the heaven shall laugh; the Lord 
shall have them in derision.” 

Since these eight sons and two daughters 
were splendid specimens of physical human- 
ity, play, pranks, and often the heartiest 
fun were irrepressible and abundant. Hal- 
loween in particular was a great night. 
Cheese and bread and a glass of spirits were 
allowed each, and sometimes a little more 
was taken. The broom and gorse had been 
gathered in vast quantities from the hill 
behind the farm beforehand, and two arm- 
fuls of precious straw were allowed to each 
of the sons, and the old man turned his 
back when the young men stole two more. 
Sperm oil in quarts was poured upon the 
heaped-up material, and then a spark from 
the flint touched off the paper filled with 
saltpeter, and dried, and the bonfire went 
into glory. More cheese and bread and light 
refreshments followed; this went on till 
morning, when the call came to worship and 
work. 

Yuletide, then held on January 5th, was 
another alleviation of the stress of John 
Calvin. Here was a veritable feast,—bar- 
ley broth, boiled beef, plum pudding and 
cakes, and a conservative allowance of whis- 
key, the good mother adding a little to the 
allowance: when she thought the father had 
been a little too strict with the lads. Two 
or three fairs were added during the year, 
at which there might be some sparring, and 
now and again a genuine fight, as well as 
the transaction of honest business, and if 
his sons concerned came off victorious no 
questions were asked by the sedate and dig- 
nified father ; but if any one came home with 
a black eye, or other signs of an ominous 
character, there followed from the High 
Priest of the family the plainest words to the 
victim that he was headed for the ill part— 
hell, in our rougher speech. : 

No one of these sons became a drunkard; 
no/more industrious men ever lived; all be- 
came men of mark in the several communi- 
ties in which they lived; all became rich 
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or well off for their time and condition, ex- : 
cept my father; all were sincerely religious — 
men, and to most of them religion, although 
it never became inconsistent with toddy or 
economic concerns, in four of the eight sons, 
and in the two daughters, was turned into 
victorious joy: this is the victory that over- — 
cometh the world, even our faith. 

I made one visit that I clearly recall to 
my paternal grandfather and grandmother. © 
My grandmother received me, a boy of nearly 
twelve, with tender and beautiful affection. 
She was a handsome old lady, and she and 
I had a world of happy conversation while 
my grandfather was outside. The discipline 
of bringing up a family of ten children had 
given her some of the best things in life,— 
grace of spirit, ready sympathy, tenderness, 
fullness of heart, eager and loving solici- 
tude for the highest good of all her kith and 
kin. Her serene sadness, her beauty in old 
age, and her goodness have remained with 
me a pathetic and influential memory, and 
I can see her now in that far past, among 
the swift-gathering shadows of evening, her 
children long gone from her, her work al- 
most done, with wonder and the sense of the 
sorrowful mystery of life in her sad sweet 
eyes. We knew each other at once and for- 
ever as friends. ‘4 

My grandfather, I could plainly see, had 
little use for me. For one thing I talked too 
much, and I -expected too much from this 
world, which seemed to me then, and still 
more now, so great with wonder. Brilliancy 
my grandfather detested as a sure sign that 
the person so endowed was not to be trusted, 
as indeed one better fitted to be a servant of 
the Devil than of the Lord. Solid worth in 
mind and character he alone respected. My 
father was infinitely the most brilliant of 
his children, but he was not equally dis- 
tinguished for self-control, and consequently 
his father, although always kind, had little 
real regard for him, and no confidence in 
him. I fell to praising my father to the old 
man, and at the same time expressing my 
surprise that he should apparently have for- 
gotten his promise to meet me at my grand- 
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father’s at a certain hour. The austere old 
man listened to me mute asa block of gran- 
ite, and when I paused for want of breath, 
he replied sarcastically, “Your father’s nae 
to ride the water on,” the image here being 
that of an unreliable horse fording a river. 
My father came only an hour late, and as 
I thought to the utter confutation of his 
grim critic. Their conversation, free, abund- 
ant, informing, external, exact, I clearly re- 
eall, and I remember how formal and want- 
ing in affection it seemed. 

One item in this visit is of special inter- 
est. My grandfather, after bidding me wel- 
come, asked me how much my fare on the 
train cost me. I had walked six miles to 
the train; I had ridden by train ten miles, 
and I had walked four more from the sta- 
tion to my grandfather’s farm, all of which 
had to be done again that day on returning 
home. My fare was eighteen cents. My 
grandfather brought me a shilling, twenty- 
five cents, from his slender store, put it in 
my hand, saying that he wanted no one to 
be at any expense coming to see him. This 
extreme independence makes credible the 
story of the two Highlanders lost in their 
small boat ina fog off the west coast of Scot- 
land. One watched, at the same time steer- 
ing the boat, while the other prayed thus: 
“O Lord, bring us to land and we will be 
greatly beholden to you”—‘Stop, Donald,” 
cried his friend, “I see the land, let us not 
‘be beholden to anybody.” 

That visit was so depressing, and I was 
so happy when it was over and done, that 
I failed then to see, what I afterwards came 
‘to recognize, the moral dignity, the clean 
honor, the great human worth of my grand- 
father Gordon. He was a terror to children 
‘because he believed they were all of them 
either evil-doers, or what was worse, silly; 
iput he was an honest man outside and in- 
side; he dealt justly, and for all his stern- 
ness he loved kindness, and walked humbly 
with his God. Such a career is in its own 
‘small sphere a kind of grand epic. 
| The parting between my father and his 
‘aged father and mother I have described 
‘elsewhere; here let it be added that the scene 
was real as the inmost heart of life. For 
‘the first time I saw in my father the filial 
depth of his nature, his deferential manner, 
his deep respect and his clear, gentle an- 
swers to his mother’s pleadings for family 
‘unity after she and her husband had gone. 
On the side of the two old people the scene 
was beautiful in its silent, inexpressible ten- 
derness, in its dignity and composure against 
‘the dark background of mystery, in its 
high religious solicitude, and in its complete 
(rest in the Infinite Will. My grandmother 
was the speaker at this farewell; the trem- 
bling tones of her voice I can still hear; she 
looked sorrowful, ineffable tenderness. My 
grandfather stood mute, and his look of ap- 
proval and reverence while my grandmother 
was speaking is unforgettable. The scene 
hangs framed in my imagination like some 
picture on the walls of a room in a humble 
cottage, whose deep human meaning no one 
knows save the venerable owner of the cot- 
tage. So fade from sight things of infinite 
moment, like the stars at sunrise, as the 
\ glare of the present takes possession of the 
life of man. 

(Chapter II to be continued next week) 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Songsheet 


I spake unto the Daughter of Keturah, 
saying, This day is Daughters’ Day at the 


Rotary Club. Wilt thou go with me? 

And she said, I am sorry that I cannot go, 
for I went with thee last year, and it was 
more fun than a Box of Monkeys to see the 
most Dignified Men in town acting like 
Schoolboys. But I cannot go this day. Shall 
I lend thee my Daughter? 

And I said, Thou sure mayest, and she 
shall have a Gay Time. 

So I took the Daughter of the Daughter 
of Keturah to the Rotary Club. 

And the President of the Bank came in, 
and the members called him Sam. And the 
Chief of the Fire Department came in and 
they called him Jerry. And the Venerable 
Physician came in and they called bim 
Tommy. And they laughed loudly and each 
one introduced his Daughter or his Grand- 
daughter. 

And all the men said unto each other, It 
is strange that a man who looketh like thee 
should have so sweet and fair a Daughter; 
she sure must have an Handsome Mother. 

And each man accepted that Compliment 
and returned it. ; 

Now when we sat down to meat, there was 
a Songsheet by each plate. And the Daugh- 
ter of the Daughter of Keturah took it up 
and Read it Through. 

And albeit the Eats were good, she could 
hardly stop to eat, for she was interested 
in the Songs. 

And when she had read them all, concern- 
ing Alfalfa Hay and Sweet Adeline and Old 
McDonald had a Farm, she looked again to 
see if she was entirely correct as to the 
men who were singing those Songs. And 
there were the Butcher and the Baker and 
the Candlestick-maker and the Mayor and 
the Chief of Police and the Judge and the 
Doctor, all singing I’m a Little Prairie 
Flower. 
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To a Cyclamen 
By Henry W. Hulbert 


Thou gracious bloom from fields the Master trod 
On Tyrian shore or Galilean hill; 

Upon the breezes flaunt their colors still, 

Thy white-red banners, worthy of a God. 

Each year brings round thy harbinger divine 
To fill the earth with memories benign. 

No spot so lonely but may share with thee 

The comradery of sky and shore and sea. 
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And as we went away, she said, Grandpa, 
I have heard that all the men who now are 
men were once Little Boys, and it was hard 
for me to Believe it, but now I know that it 
is so. 

And I said, My dear, no man who is the 
right kind of man ever wholly outgroweth 
his Boyhood. And the Rotary Club is one 
way of letting Men be Boys. 

And she said, Are there other ways? 

And I said, There is one very good way. 
And she said, I think it is for them to play 
with their Grandchildren. 

And I’ agree with her. 


Curtail Work in Turkey 


Copy of Resolution presented by H. A. Du Bois 
at the meeting of the Southern Association of 
Illinois, held at Alto Pass, Nov. 9-10, and 
adopted by the association. 

Whereas there is a large deficit in the treas- 
ury of the American Board. In view of this 
fact, it is urgent that all money be expended 
in fields where the maximum result can be 
obtained with a minimum outlay, and whereas 
Turkey has, and is prohibiting the teaching of 
the Christian religion by your missionaries in 
that country, although we spent over $306,000 
in Turkey last year in our schools and hos- 
pitals without the right to spread the gospel 
and whereas Portuguese Hast Africa with a 
native population of over three million has 
been imploring our Board for missionaries to 
teach their people the Christian religion and 
although for thirty years we have promised to 
send them missionaries, we have for thirty 
years failed to keep our promise. Therefore 
be it resolved that it is the unanimous opinion 
of the Southern Association of Illinois that it 
is the duty of the American Board to appro- 
priate $30,000 for this work and to send mis- 
sionaries to the field to teach Christianity to 
these people who are anxious to receive it and 
to withdraw sufficient funds from Turkey to 
maintain this work and to reduce our expend- 
itures in Turkey by at least 50 per cent until 
such time as the Turkish Government will 
grant us privilege of teaching the gospel to its 
people. Resolved that copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the American Board, also to 
The Congregationalist and the Missionary Her- 
ald for publication. 
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No crush of life, but hails thy calm and peace. 

No midnights of Gethsemanes, Pretorian halls, 

Nor Golgathas, may bring surcease 

Of cheer and hope from thy heroic calls. 

From modest root thou liftest up thy head, P 
White soul of innocence, shot through with red. 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful 
young pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, 
Toronto. He is thirty, and unmarried. He 
goes to Alberta to spend @ summer vacation 
on the ranch of his brother Jim. As he 
starts Westward he is introduced to an at- 
tractive young woman, Miss Margaret Pear- 
son. They prove mutually enjoyable travel- 
ing companions. Miss Pearson is on the way 
from her grandfather in England to her 
father, in Vancouver. She is interested in 
social problems, and tells about her social 
settlement work in London. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Oalgary he pro- 
poses immediate marriage to Miss Pearson. 
She insists upon time for both to consider. 
Mr. Kennedy goes on a branch railroad to 
Mandeville, fourteen miles from his brother’s 
ranch to which Jim, the brother, takes him 
on horseback. Gordon becomes the fast 
friend of the spirited horse Larkspur. The 
brothers talk over their life purposes; Jim 
suggests that Gordon should join him in “real 
life’ on the ranch, and challenges the results 
of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. Be- 
fore long a letter comes to Gordon from Mar- 
garet Pearson saying that she would be 
pleased to see him whenever he cared to 
come. He wires “Arrive Vancouver Saturday.” 


CHAPTDHR VII 

ORDON left for Vancouver on the fol- 

lowing day. Within an hour of his ar- 
rival in the city he was ringing the door- 
bell at 21, Crescent Gardens. It was an 
attractive looking house of medium size, 
standing on a slope which commanded a fine 
view over Burrard Inlet. In response to 
his ring, a middle-aged and pleasant-man- 
nered woman, evidently the housekeeper, 
came to the door. He gave his name, 
handed her his card, and asked if he might 
see Miss Pearson. 

“Please come in! Miss Pearson isn’t in 
at the moment, but she’ll be back presently.” 

Having led the way to the reception 
room, she asked, “Is Miss Pearson expect- 
ing you?” 

“Yes, sometime today, but she did not 
know what time I should arrive.” 

“She will be in at 11 o'clock,” the house- 
keeper replied, glancing at the clock. “I 
always make her coffee at that time.” 

It was now five minutes to eleven. 

The room into which Gordon had been 
ushered seemed to beam with welcomes. 
It was decorated in yellow, a color which 
harmonized with the polished hardwood 
floor. The pictures were Bell-Smith’s scenes 
among the Rockies—in flaming colors. On 
the table stood a bowl of roses. A flood of 
sunlight poured in through the wide south 
window. Truly a golden room, he thought. 

So this was her setting! Had she found 
this room, just as it appeared now, awaiting 
her arrival? Or did it reflect her own tastes 
and preferences? He felt certain her own 
radiant spirit had touched it to this golden 
beauty. 

Presently he heard a quick step in the 
hallway. The door opened and Margaret 
appeared. She was wearing a simple morn- 
ing dress of pale green linen. 
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“Sorry I wasn’t here to receive you. I 
didn’t think you could get here quite so 
soon. I was just over in the next street 
speaking with Mrs. Silcox. You’re looking 
well. How do you like ranch life? You 
look as if it suits you. Did you have a good 
journey ?”’ 

For a moment he made no reply, but 
simply stood there holding her hand and 
looking into her face. Then his lips parted 
in a slow smile. 

“Babbler !” he ejaculated. 

She rippled out in laughter. 

“Margaret, there’s only one question 
worth asking at this moment, and it’s for 
me to ask it. Do you love me?” 

There came a tap at the door. 
the housekeeper with the coffee. 

“Devils!” muttered Kennedy. 

Margaret quickly withdrew her hand from 
his and hastened to take the tray. 

“T think you prefer it black, don’t you?” 
she queried, as she seated herself and pre- 
pared to pour the coffee. 

He strode to the table and laid a hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Margaret, leave that coffee pot alone un- 
til you’ve answered my question! I asked, 
‘Do you love me? ” 

She turned to him, her eyes giving the 
answer he desired. 

Drawing her gently toward him, he held 
her close while his lips found hers. 

“Sweetheart, I knew you wouldn’t let me 
come here to be disappointed,” he murmured. 

“You bet your life on it, didn’t you?’ she 
whispered. 

Bi exo bia ie 

“You’ve taken enormous risks; you know 
so little about me. You’re a reckless gam- 
bler. But I hope you won’t be disappointed. 
For answer he kissed her forehead, her eyes, 
and her lips. 

“You must have known that morning at 
Calgary that I was loving you.” 

“But you didn’t know it: you said so,” 
he replied. 

“Yes, and the next moment I did know. 
Strange, wasn’t it? The very next moment 
I knew that I was incurably in love with 
you. But let’s sit down! The coffee will 
go cold.” 

As she handed him a cup of coffee he 
leaned toward her and said, “Margaret, do 
you realize how impatient I am for you to 
fix the date for our wedding?” 

She laughed out merrily. 

“You're an impetuous man. There will be 
plenty of time to think about that a year 
from now.” 

“Not so! The date must be fixed in less 
than six hours from now. . We’ve got-:to be 
in Toronto by the end of September, and 
we shall want at least a fortnight for our 
honeymoon.” 

She smiled at his eagerness as she re- 
plied, “Don’t be absurd! This is almost on 
a par with the Calgary proposition. Let’s 
talk sense! What would your people think 
of you if you went back with a wife whom 
you had met for the first time less than 
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three months before? 
think of me?” 

“They would congratulate us. What else?” 

“But have you thought about Father? 
I’m sure you would not wish to be unkind 
to him.” 

“He won’t object. I know he'll find it 
hard to part with you, but no harder now 
than in a year’s time.” 
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The two men were immediately attracted 
to each other. Pearson was genial and 
fatherly. Kennedy summed him up as a 
good type of the English gentleman and 
man of affairs. 

“T know it’s asking a lot, Mr. Pearson, 
yet I’m going to urge an early wedding—not 
later than the middle of September. I can- 
not extend my holiday, and it is impossible 
to think of going back without Margaret. 
My heart would be here instead of in 
Toronto. 

“It may look a little hurried,’ said Pear- 
son, “but I see how important it is that 
you should get settled as soon as possible. 
I naturally have some sentiment about it. 
Margaret has brought a lot of sunshine into 
my life since she came out here.” 

“It’s cruel robbery, I know, to take her 
away. Every man in love is to some extent 
a brigand. But I hope my proposal does 
not involve any permanent disturbance of 
your plans.” 

“No. As a matter of fact—I may tell 
you in confidence—I’m rather unsettled in 
my movements in the near future. There’s 
likely to be a radical change in our business 
here. In a few months’ time I may be tak- 
ing another position, perhaps in Seattle or 
Spokane. In view of that possibility I have 
this house on monthly rental. The idea of 
Margaret being happily settled will be a 
comfort. to me, though I shall miss her 
terribly.” 

“JT shall certainly do my best to make her 
happy, Mr. Pearson.” 

“T’ve no doubt of it. And, do you know, ~ 
you pay us a great compliment in taking | 
us so entirely on trust.” | 

“T’m perfectly satisfied, sir. I’m sure if | 
there was any real barrier to our marriage 
you’d mention it.” 

“T surely would. There is no hindrance of | 
any sort. Margaret comes of good stock. 
Her mother died of pneumonia, following 
upon typhoid fever contracted on a conti- 
nental holiday. My father was a gentleman 
farmer. My wife’s father, James Maxton, is 
still living at Killeross, Hssex. He’s eighty- 
four, a retired merchant and wealthy. Mar- 
garet is his only grandchild. She will come 
in for a good deal of money at his death. 
If my own schemes carry through, there’ll 
be another snug little fortune for her when 
I step out.” 

Kennedy showed considerable embarrass- 
ment. His face flushed. 
“Believe me, Mr. Pearson, I hadn’t the 
faintest idea that Margaret was an heiress. 
It has never been my wish to marry money. 
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I can assure you her money will be her own. 
Unless misfortune overtakes me, my income 
will be sufficient for us to live on in the 
quiet way becoming to a minister.” 
“Hxactly! Quite so! But it’s a satis- 
faction to me that you and Margaret will 
have easy going as far as finances are con- 


. cerned. She brought two thousand pounds 


with her from England, which she inherited 
from her mother. I’ve invested it for her. 
Unfortunately, it can’t be withdrawn with- 
out a few months’ notice. But that’s a 
detail.” , 

“Tm rather pleased than otherwise to 
know that her money is tied up at present. 
I want to start on my own and carry on in 
that way, too. My salary is six thousand 
dollars a year and I have five thousand in 
savings. I feel sure Margaret will be con- 
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tent to share things with me as they are.” 

“Yes, yes. More than content. Her tastes 
are simple. She cares nothing for luxury. 
She'll make you a good wife. I don’t know 
that she’s a particularly pious girl, but she 
has sound principles, and she’s out to do all 
the good she ean in the world.” 

At first Margaret seemed a little disap- 
pointed that her father so readily agreed to 
an early wedding. She believed he would 
insist upon having it put off until the spring 
at least. Perhaps her coming had meant 
less to him than she had thought. She hinted 
at this in a delicate way and then immedi- 
ately regretted it. A look of pain came into 
his face. 

“My dear, you don’t understand. My 
happiness must consist in seeing you happy. 
It would distress me to know that you were 
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permitting my comfort to stand between you 
and Gordon. Much as I should love to have 
you with me always, I know that the best 
and happiest thing for all concerned is to 
give you to him in marriage. If you weren’t 
thinking of me you wouldn’t hesitate a mo- 
ment in doing just what he wishes.” 

“He knew by her deepened color that he 
had gauged the situation correctly. He 
went on to say, “And it isn’t as if Gordon 
would be near you during the time of wait- 
ing. He would be more than two thousand 
miles away.” 

She put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him, 

“Father, you’re a dear! You’re a tender- 
hearted, unselfish gentleman.” 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Youth Has Its Say 


Student Conference in Evanston, 


HE Evanston Student Conference, which 
T closed on New Year’s day, grew out of the 
Louisville Methodist Conference and the Pres- 
byterian student gathering at Ann Arbor. 
From both of these meetings came a desire for 
an interdenominational fellowship—a desire 
which later took organized form in independent 

Before of these 


summer, representatives 


Eastern and Western groups had formed an 


executive committee, decided upon a plan of 
procedure, and placed responsibility for pro- 
gram, publicity, and finance in the hands of 
interested students. A few denominational 
secretaries were invited to advisory member- 
ship on committees, and several church boards 
pledged financial aid. Much of the budget had 


| to be raised from other sources. 


This gathering was to be unique in placing 
the church at the center of all discussions. 


| Every type of student was invited: sour critic, 


devoted adherent, and the indifferent. It was 
understood that the church would be subjected 
If the group decided that 


If the confer- 
ence agreed that students should work through 
the church, the next consideration would be: 


What should we do, and how? 


About nine hundred student delegates as- 


_sembled from all parts of the nation, repre- 


senting about twenty denominations and almost 
two hundred colleges, universities, technical 
and seminaries. In addition, about 
three hundred adult workers in the student 


| field were permitted the privilege of silent ob- 


servation from the gallery. 
A specified theme formed the basis of each 
The subject was introduced briefly by 


jon and argument followed, findings committees 
took notes of the discussion, and definite rec- 
ommendations were later considered. Over half 
of the time was given to discussion. Special 
student commissions had studied such subjects 
as “Christianizing the American Social Order,” 
“The Church’s Enterprise Abroad,” ‘Co-oper- 
ation Among the Churches,” and their reports 
furnished a basis for much of the best discus- 
sion. Included on the program were Halford 
Luecock, Reinhold Niebuhr, Hubert Herring, 
Ralph Diffendorfer, and Ashby Jones. Stan- 
ley High acted as “referee of discussion” for 
some of the sessions and Dr. Albert Parker 


‘| Fitch as “summarizer and guide” during other 


meetings. 


By Harry Thomas Stock 


These young people could not agree upon 
the chief function of the modern church. Is 
it to provide inspiration, education, and mys- 
tical contact with God? Is it to be an agency 
for social amelioration? Can it be nothing 
more than a fact-finding agency in the educa- 


THE CHURCH TOMORROW 


The Conference voted to urge the Church 
of Jesus Christ to develop according to the 
following suggestions: 

1. That the church be based upon an en- 
tire freedom of belief: (yes). 

2. That the minister may take part in 
movements in which his chwrch cannot 
function as a church: (yes) 

3. That it conceive a major purpose be 
to educate and to inspire each man to bear 
his share of the social burden: (yes) 

4. That it be a distinctly religious or- 
ganization conserving and re-creating spir- 
itual values in man by communion with 
God: (yes) 

5. That one united church be substituted 
for denominational organizations: (yes) 

6. That the local churches provide differ- 
ent types of service to minister to different 
religious beliefs and temperaments: (yes) 

7. That as a beginning toward this unity 
we urge the young people’s societies, imme- 
diately, to join forces regardless of denomi- 
national lines, preferably under the Federal 
Council of Churches. (yes) 


tional realm? Should it purge its membership 
of “high and low brow morons” and become an 
aristocracy of intellectual and moral power? 
Whatever it should be, the fruits of its exist- 
ence should show in a renovated society. In 
this it is a sad failure today. Yet, almost 
unanimously these students decided they would 
“not serap the church,” but that they would 
work through it for a better world. 
Denominationalism is regarded as the chief 
curse of Protestantism. Sectarianism and 


mammonism are contrary to the spirit of 


Jesus. Jesus reigned at Hyvanston. His spirit 
was the criterion in every issue. The divided 
church conflicts with the spirit of unity de- 
manded in the Gospel record; it cannot bring 
the full power of Christianity to bear. upon 
human problems. Complete union is possible; 


Illinois 


it must be achieved. The immediate partial 
step which youth must accomplish is that of 
actually uniting the young people’s societies 
in their college churches; the conference ap- 
pointed a continuation committee to under- 
take the actual union of the national bodies 
of Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union, etc., ‘preferably 
under the Federal Council!” 


CRITICISM OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


It was a dramatic moment which followed a 
stirring survey of the extent of the foreign 
missionary enterprise by the secretary of a 
missionary agency. ‘That is the worst possible 
case against continuing the foreign enterprise 
of the church.” He was charged with great 
pride in a far-flung big business enterprise as 
such. It was asserted that if secretaries stil] 
talk proudly of saving the lost world abroad 
they cannot expect support from youth. There 
was no intimation, it was said, that the church 
had any conception of the new spirit and prob- 
lems of international relations. The audience 
agreed that there must be some higher reason 
for the existence of missions in foreign lands, 
and. sympathized heartily with two students 
who supplied such reasons: Christianity itself 
can only be restored to its original power as 
we have contact with oriental peoples, and the 
American Church will save itself through 
humble fellowship in service with those of other 
races. ; 

Despite much criticism of present conditions 
the conference was heartily committed to the 
foreign work of the church. It suggested the 
importance of such policies as the following: 
All foreign work should be undenominational ; 
professors and students should be exchanged 
between America and the Orient; candidates 
should be assigned to specific fields early enough 
to enable them to secure the specialized edu- 
cation that their particular field and task de- 
mand; a better name than “missions”? should 
be coined,—one which is free from all impli- 
cations of superiority. Congress was memori- 
alized to appropriate at least as much as it 
spends for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for the exchange of students between the 
United States and foreign lands. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The report of the Commission on Christian- 
izing the American Social Order raised the sub- 
jects of race relations, industry, war, and edu- 
cation. In the discussion of industry there was 
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evident much strong conviction and also much 
lack of information and logic. The dominant 
note of the conference was that of love, justice, 
sympathy, and service. But there was sad in- 
tellectual confusion. Dr. TFitch told the stu- 
dents that they did not think clearly and 
deeply, but that they were moved by high in- 
tentions and by “impressions of ideas.’’ The 
majority accepted his criticism as true, al- 
though many insisted that there was more 
knowledge and thought than the debate re- 
vealed. It is not easy to think deeply and 
connectedly when an audience of nine hundred 
is invited to participate in discussion. 

The findings on industry espoused the cause 
of the laboring man. He is the “under dog” 
today. Collective bargaining was approved, the 
church was urged to study labor problems on 
a project basis, denominational agencies were 
ealled upon to employ union labor, and the 
Federal Council was asked to relate itself to 
the American Federation of Labor in an ef- 
fort to discover why workingmen have so little 
interest in the church. 

In connection with the report on race rela- 
tions, many personal experiences fired the con- 
science of the conference. Illustrations of dis- 
crimination against Oriental and Negro dele- 
gates aroused indignant but restrained expres- 
sion. A resolution calling attention to the 
failure of Christianity in Hvanston because of 
the local sentiment which makes restaurant 
proprietors afraid to welcome Negroes was not 
approved. Rather it was insisted that each 
delegate should begin solving the race prob- 
lems of his college community. Numbers of 
white students accompanied Negro delegates 
across the city to eat in fellowship with them 
at restaurants owned by Negroes. Approval 
was given the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. The 
immediate practical steps suggested for young 
people’s societies included a project study of 
local racial conditions, the formation of inter- 
racial councils, the scientific study of the cul- 
ture and achievements of other races, and a 
knowledge of our own racial development. 


RELIGIOUS HDUCATION 


The program for a new social order must be 
one of religious education. Ministers must be 
trained in modern science and psychology. A 
part of their church’s program must be to pass 
on the new facts of learning through forums, 


training schools, adult colleges, and case 
studies. One of the most serious needs is for 
a program of adult education. Strangely 


enough no one even mentioned the Sunday 
school as a logical agency to which college stu- 
dents may look for information. By common 
consent it was agreed that some agency should 
provide high grade discussion materials for the 
young people’s societies in college churches. 
The continuation committee of the conference 
is charged with the task of finding or creating 
such programs, This paragraph may be con- 
sidered as an advertisement calling for help— 
help very much needed in practically every col- 
lege community. 


“Our To Kitt WAR” 


If the undergraduate has not thought long 
or deeply on the subject of industry quite the 
reverse is true regarding peace and war. From 
the very first session there was an impatience 
to be counted on pacifism. In some quarters 
it was charged that the executive committee 
wanted to avoid the issue. But when the ques- 
tion came up in its logical order, there was 
no heat. The contending parties knew each 
other’s arguments and were more anxious for 
a vote than for debate. 

The general resolutions were adopted by an 
amazing majority. They called upon the 
church to disassociate itself from war; they 


insisted that local churches should refuse to 


allow themselves to be used as a medium of 
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preparation for, or prosecution of, war; there 
should be positive education for peace; mili- 
tary training should be abolished in (1) church 
and. denominational colleges, (2) high schools, 
(3) colleges and universities; churches should 
guard the rights of conscientious objectors; the 
proposed legislation for universal conscription 
was condemned. A proposal came from the 
floor, approving immediate ratification of the 
permanent court, participation in the disarma- 
ment conference, and urging the churches to 
continue their efforts for entry to the League 
of Nations. This proposal was voted unani- 
mously—the first unanimous vote of the con- 
ference. The college student refuses to allow 
the League of Nations to be a “dead issue.” 

The suggestion was then made that the con- 
ference poll itself on the issue of ‘participat- 
ing in any future war. The result follows (a 
large number had already gone home) : 

Those who would refuse to partici- 


pate in another war 181 
Those who had carefully considéred 

the question and who felt that they 

could not take the absolutist posi- 

tion 65 
Those whose minds were undecided 215, 


Solemn assent was given to a statement made 
by one of the students who had not come to the 
point of being ready to affirm his non-partici- 
pation in any war: “When you gentlemen of 
the press play up the fact that the majority 
of us have not taken the complete pacifist 
stand, be fair enough to say that all of us 
mean business on this war question. We are 
out to kill war.” 


January 1h, 1926 


In spite of headlines branding this as a radi- 
cal conference, its spirit was decidedly con- 
servative. It took some radical social posi- 
tions—the most daring being the resolution 
which called upon the churches to give scien- 
tific education to young people regarding birth 
control. These students believe in Jesus, in 
the church, in the future of humanity. They 
are enlisted in what they believe is a difficult 
but ultimately victorious enterprise. They 


_know of no other organization, and want no 


other organization, than the church through 
which to bring in God’s Kingdom. They lack 
concentration, depth, continuity of thought. 
The schools must help remedy that defect. 
They are ill-informed concerning the Bible, so- 
cial situations, the program of the church, their 
own opportunities for constructive service. The 
church must provide a program of religious edu- 
cation which will help them to dedicate their 
enthusiasm and intellectual power to social 
projects. They demand that help; this is a 
main insistence which has come out of the 
Evanston meeting. They crave, too, that mys- 
terious real communion with God which neither 
home nor church is doing much to cultivate, 
but which must be their support if they are to 
achieve mightily in a world which worships 
other gods than the Father of Jesus Christ. 


Note. A continuation committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of 15 students, six denomi- 
national secretaries—four at large. Mr. Stock 
is one of the six. He has also been a member 
of the executive committee for the present 
conference. 


The Beauty of Puritanism 
By Harry Pressfield 


In the minds of many it is a sheer presump- 
tion that would essay the hopeless task of 
seeking beauty in that system of life and 
thought we term Puritanism. 

Ralph Adams Cram would not do it. In the 
March Forum, in his article, “What is Civili- 
zation—The Answer of the Middle Ages,” the 
familiar Jament that Puritanism is so aestheti- 
eally sterile is repeated. If one is captured 


by the romanticism of medievalism (how the 


distance lends enchantment to the view)—it is 
easier to lead in an assault on the Puritan be- 
cause he did not worship in a Gothic cathedral 
and share a service strikingly unrubical. 

As we look into this matter of beauty and 
do the unlovely act of classification, it shapes 
into three categories: Beauty of form; beauty 
of color; beauty of character. That is all. 
The medievalist, now, may give his stress to 
the first two and thereby win for himself the 
praise of so eminent a eulogist as Ralph 
Adams Cram. The Puritan is concerned with 
the beauty of character. But yet we deal with 
an aspect of loveliness. The beauty of holiness 
is not divorced from the holiness of beauty. 

When the Puritan took that forward leap of 
the human spirit and made demand for a 
purely spiritual worship, unfettered by the 
superstitions of his fathers, is he to be pitied 
that he did not embark on his venture with all 
the luggage that the Middle Ages offered? It 
would seem that what he carried along so ad- 
mirably served his purpose. It is a myopic 
vision that sees no beauty in that. Is all this 
medieval ecclesiastic pageantry an end in it- 
self? If one can make the spiritual verities 
transcendent in his life without symbolism or 
liturgies can there be no rare and chaste 
beauty in it all? When John in his rapture 
sees the city of God and exclaims: “I saw no 
temple therein,” has this vision no beauty that 


we should desire it because we detect no out- 
line of a Gothic nave or flying buttress? 

It strains no imagination to see an impres- 
sive beauty about the simplicity of the Puri- 
tan service in the setting of the New England 
meeting house on the hill? If there is an ab- 


: 


: 


sence of the clutter of the medieval ritualist, - 


does it not command our attention the better 
on the sheer stateliness of that unadorned 
worship ? 

To be sure, the Puritan does not show much 
appreciation, seemingly, of the beauty of the 
natural world. But Thomas Aquinas is to 
blame for it. He started all this dualism of 
the natural and revealed orders with the ex- 
altation of one to the disparagement of the 
other. Why blame John Calvin for being so 
insensible to the loveliness of the region in 
which he lived? Do we go to the scholastics 
to supply this Calvinistiec lack? One readily 
thinks of Francis of Assisi as a notable ex- 
ception, but then, he may be paired with 
Jonathan Edwards. If we give our attention 
to the field of letters for a moment, let us not 
rhapsodize over Dante and forget Milton. 
There is a spiritual beauty about Pilgrim’s 
Progress as well as the Imitation of Christ. 

There is, too, an enduring beauty in the 
search of the Puritan after God. “There are 
certain sanctuaries of the mind and spirit 
which even God himself does not interfere 
with. He has so made us that we are free to 
think our own thoughts; and he has made us 
that we shall always assert our freedom to 
approach him for ourselves, in spite of the 
intermeddling of any man or king, pope, min- 
ister, state, or government.” That is quite 
opposed to the spirit of the Middle Ages. Yet 
there is a grandeur about it that is sheer 
beauty. God was the beginning and end of 

(Continued on page 51) 


‘of the Divine Fatherhood. 
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Recent Religious Books 
GRACE AND PERSONALITY, by JOHN OMAN, 


millan. $2.50). This book, by the distinguished 
principal of the Theological College of the Pres- 
byterian Church in England, Cambridge, was 
published by the Cambridge University Press 


| 
Es an Introduction by NoLAN R. Brest (Mac- 


in 1917, and is now reprinted for American 


readers. 


! 
| 


Two previous books by Dr. Oman, 
Vision and Authority and The Problem of 
Faith and Freedom, discuss different phases of 
the theme more fully considered in the pres- 
ent volume. It is the old, 
Divine Sovereignty and the free will of man, 
the theme of controversy from the days of Pe- 
lagius and Augustine. Dr. Oman states clearly 
the problem of human responsibility in an or- 


dered universe and describes former compro- 


mises before presenting his solution. He is as 


tion of Divine Sovereignty. 


positive as Augustine or Calvin in his asser- 
If a man is to be 
saved out of his sin, only God can save him. 
Religion demands absolute dependence on God. 
On the other hand, morality demands absolute 
autonomy and independence. The solution of 
the problem is to be found in Jesus’ teaching 
A father will not 


| pick favorites among his children, nor will he 


are sons, not slaves. 


the study of its culture is short-sighted. 
deplores the tendency to educate for efficiency 


_ throp, Lee & Shepard. $1. 25). 


force them, when adults, to do his will. 


in the fourth century, B. C.? 
of us would change, if he had the choice, not 


- 


the world has yet seen.” 
_ chapters, 


They 
The relation between God 
and man is “a gracious, personal relation.” By 


_this personal relationship Dr. Oman seeks to 
| interpret all life, and studies with us the modes 
of its manifestation. 
of the “Jong, arduous, and circuitous way” of 
| personal faith and moral freedom and seeks 


Mankind is often weary 


shorter cuts. But God is not in a hurry and 
only by the Divine Way can man’s destiny be 
attained. Dr. Oman has given us a restate- 
ment of Christian theology in terms of the 
Divine Fatherhood, from the standpoint of a 
modern liberal thinker. Not all will be sat- 
isfied with his positions, but all will recognize 
the merits of his clear, logical, and thorough 
study, and respond to his candor and his irenic 


| spirit. 


GREEK CULTURE AND THE GREEK TESTA- 


MENT, by Doremus AtMy Hayes (Abingdon 


Press. $1.50). Would you rather live in 
America in the twentieth century or in Greece 
Probably none 


even Professor Hayes himself. Yet he is con- 
vineed that in Greece, during its golden age, 
“There has been the most complete realization 
of the ideal all-around human life of a nation 
His book has five 
describing the ‘“wonderful’ land, 
people, language, literature, and book. As we 
read his glowing pages, his raptures become 


almost wearisome in their repetition, but he 


argues convincingly that we may learn much 
from Ancient Greece and that the neglect of 
He 


rather than in the humanities and contends 
that the triumph of efficiency means the tri- 
umph of barbarism. For many readers, the 
most interesting pages of the book will be those 
in which examples are given of the flood of 
light thrown on familiar texts by a knowledge 
of the Greek Testament, and they will wish 
that more space had been given to these expo- 


sitions. 


AMERICANS ALL, by CHELLIS y. Smiru (Lo- 
This book, by 
a Protestant chaplain in the World War, is 


old problem of. 


written around the statement, “There was no 
race in democratic America that did not pro- 
duce its hero.” It recounts the stories of nine 
heroes in the World War who showed by their 
deeds that ‘‘Americanism is above Race, Creed, 
or Condition.” Protestant and Catholic, Greek, 
Chinaman, Irishman, and some others, are here 
with the story of their exploits and their re- 
spective portraits. 


Youth in Church and Home 


TEACHING THE YOUTH OF THE CHURCH, by 
CYNTHIA PEARL Maus (Doran. $1.75). The 
sub-title describes the contents and purpose, 
“A manual on methods of teaching graded, 
elective, and uniform courses to intermediates, 
seniors, and young people in the church school.” 
The author discusses the technique of teach- 
ing, the story method with adolescence, the 
question method with youth, the research 
method, the outline method, and the project 
method. There are valuable chapters on know- 
ing one’s pupils and knowing the materials. 
A good handbook for teacher training classes. 

Our CHILDREN, by CATHERINE BoorH- 
CLIBBORN (The Maréchale) (Doran. $1.00). 
The author of this book writes out of the ex- 
perience of motherhood. She has ten children: 
five sons and five daughters, all of whom are now 
of age and all active in Christian service. She 
also writes from her wide experience in deal- 
ing with hundreds to whom she has ministered 
in loving sympathy and understanding. Mother- 
hood is to her a sacred trust and a high respon- 
sibility, and one may read between the lines 
the story of how well she has endeavored to dis- 
charge that trust. It is a book that will help 
any parent who reads it thoughtfully. 


Of Missionary Interest 

More JUNGLE TALES, by HOWARD ANDERSON 
(Doran. $1.50). These are described as “ex- 
citing narratives of missionary life in India.” 
They fulfill the contract. They are exciting, 
sometimes a bit gruesome in their faithful 
portrayal of the miseries wrought by ignorance 
and superstition, but relieved by their testimony 
to the power of Christian faith and skill to 
overcome evil. The stories are simply and 
clearly told, and the collection has a wealth 
of illustrative material in it. It is a book that 
will interest boys, always a welcome thing in 


missionary literature. 


\Sowrine SEED IN AssAM, by HE. Marie 
Hormes (Revell. $1.50). A personal narrative 
of missionary service in Northeast India by a 
missionary of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign. Missionary Society. It contains an in- 
teresting account of a rather unique enterprise 
at the Girls’ School in Gauhati. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery says of the author that she was one of 
the most individual and useful workers ever 
sent out by the Baptist Woman’s Board. 

WONDER TALES FROM CHINA SEAS, by FRAN- 
ces J. Otcorr (Longmans, Green). The folk- 
lore and legends of the Far Hast charmingly 
told in a richly illustrated and attractive book. 
The author was for eleven years lecturer on 
Mythology and Folk-Lore at the Training 
School for Children’s Librarians, Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, and she has been recog- 
nized as a high—one critic says the highest— 
authority on children’s reading in this country. 

Tur Merry Go-ROUND, by MARGARET AP- 
PLEGARTH (Judson Press. $1.75). This is a 
book of stories, clever devices, and suggestions 
for programs on missionary work around the 
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world. In the hands of a competent leader, able 
to use it with discrimination, it will prove 
suggestive. It is said to be designed for junior 
and junior-high-school groups, but adaptable 
also to primary and senior groups. This is a 
large order and we doubt if it can be success- 
fully carried out. It can be recommended more 
as a source book of plans and devices than as 
a course of study. 

CHRISTIAN WoRK IN SouTH AMERICA: Offi- 
cial Report of the Congress on Christian Work 
in South America, at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
April, 1925. Edited by the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin America, Ropert E. SPrer, 
Chairman; SAMUEL G. INMAN, Secretary; and 


FRANK K. SAnpDEeRS, Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee (Revell. 2 vols. $4.00). Fol- 
lowing the Montevideo Conference, Dr. San- 


ders summarized in The Oongregationalist its 
most important happenings and decisions. No 
series of articles such as we were able to 
publish could give any adequate conception 
of the scope, importance, and volume of the 
Conference’s work. The full official report now 
available in these books tells the whole story, 
and for some time to come these volumes will 
constitute the best introduction to the study 
of Christian work in South America, and the 
best indication of the hope for the future. 
If, as someone is sure to suggest, these vol- 
umes refer largely to Protestant Christian 
work in South America, though the title is 
general, we may recall what a traveler in South 
America, not primarily interested in mission- 
ary work, said to the present writer—that not 
the least important result of Protestant mis- 
sionary activity in that Continent had been 
to impel Romanism toward higher moral and 
spiritual standards, 


General 

THe LIFE OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
by GENEVIEVE FORBES HERRICK and JOHN ORI- 
GEN HERRICK (Buxton Publishing House, Chi- 
cago). This life of the great commoner,” 
though manifestly prepared hastily, following 
Mr. Bryan’s death, gives a very good account 
of him and contains much of what the average 
reader will most wish to know. It is freely 
illustrated and contains the “Cross of Gold” 
speech and other notable utterances of Mr. 
Bryan, in the field of political and religious 
propaganda and controversy. 

Agpout ELLIm AT SANDACRE, by ELEANOR 
VERDERY (Dutton. $2.00). A book about lit- 
tle children for little children. It tells in sim- 
ple and very plain language just what some 
very interesting little children did at the sea- 
shore. They did every imaginable thing that 
children do at a seashore when there are sand 
dunes and berry bushes and crabs and bathing 
—and what jolly times they enjoyed. 

YULE Fire: AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTMAS 
PorMs, selected, with an introduction, by MAr- 
GUERITE WILKINSON, with decorations by 
George M. RicuHAarps (Macmillan. $2.50). 
We are not too far from the Christmas season 
to appreciate an excellent anthology of Christ- 
mas verse in which the permanent values of 


all that Christmas means are emphasized. A 
book like this is good for every season. 
CHILDREN’s Funny Sayines, by D. B. 


Knox (Dutton. $2.00). A whole book of 
them, and some of them are very funny. There 
are some “howlers’” about the Bible, as that 
of the boy who said that Samson slew the 
Philistines with “the axe of the Apostles.” 
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The Nature of Man 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for the Week Beginning January 17 
BY FREDERICK L, FAGLEY 
Psalm 8: 4-5. Read Psalm 8 


What is man? For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast covered 
him with glory and honor. 

Jesus said: Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father 
which is in heaven. 


Ler US THINK OF THESE THINGS: 


It is the will of God that we should keep our 
bodies in health and strength and our 
minds well trained and alert. 

It is the will of God that we should be diligent 
in doing the world’s work, productive in 
our toil, and thrifty with our earnings. 

It is the will of God that we should be honest, 
kind, faithful, just, in word and deed. 

It is the will of God that we should order our 
lives so that others may be helped in body, 
mind, and spirit and that thy kingdom 
come. 

Grant, O merciful Father, to all classes 
and conditions of men, knowledge of thy 
will and the deep joy working with thee 
for an honest and friendly world. 


Let Us BE THANKFUL: 


To ministering hand and willing hearts in 

countless homes 
Give, O God, the joy of love and the 
consciousness of life’s greatest oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

To all those who by voice and pen have 
opened our eyes and stimulated our minds 
and shown us thy truth 

Grant unto them, O God, the rich re- 
wards of a well-contented soul and help 
us to be truly thankful for this service 
of these thy servants. 

For all who go down to the sea in ships and 
brave the wind and the waves to bring 
the beauties and treasures of other lands 
that we may have food and pleasure 

Give thy protection and guidance to these 
servants of’ the children of men, O God. 

To those who day and night run our trains 
and keep the transportation of goods and 
people going in city and country that we 
may live and prosper 

Grant, O God, they may know they are 
workers together with thee in feeding 
and clothing the multitudes. 

For the workers in factory and mills, for those 
who risk life in deep mines and in far-off 
places 

Grant, O God, that justice may prevail 
in industry, that intolerable conditions 
may be changed, that these thy children 
may be as brethren to all men. 

To those who minister to needs of health, our 
physicians, and nurses 

Give to these, thy messengers of minis- 
tering care rewards of spiritual qual- 
ity, and grant, O God, that the stifling 
influence of commercialism may never 
destroy the glory of that service. 


Let Us Pray 


Our Father: Once more a new day lies be- 
fore us. As we go out among men to do our 
work, touching the hands and lives of our 
fellows, make us, we pray thee, friends of all 
the world. Grant that we may look all men 
in the face with the eye of a brother. If any 
one needs us, make us ready to yield our help 
ungrudgingly and may we rejoice that we have 
it in us to be helpful to our fellow men. 
Amen. 
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Closet and Altar 


DISSIMILITUDES 


Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit.—I Cor. 12: 4. 


We must not, however, confound peculi- 
arity with diversity. Diversity is in and 
from God; peculiarity in and from man. 
The real man is the divine idea of him; the 
man God had in view when he began to 
send him forth out of thought into think- 
ing; the man he is-now working to perfect 
by casting out what is not he and develop- 
ing what is he. But in God’s real men, 
that is, his ideal men, the diversity is in- 
finite; he does not repeat his creations; 
every one of his children differs from every 
other, and in every one the diversity is lov- 
able-—George MacDonald. 


No two of us are alike or ought to be 
alike; we never shall be. We are each a 
flower in the garden of God, a figure in the 
picture painted by His hand, a member of 
the body of which Christ is the Head. Our 
perfection, when we arrive at it, will be 
the complete fulfilling of our individual 
function in the infinite whole. In no case 
will the perfection of any one, as God sees 
it, be precisely that of any other—R. J. 
Campbell. : 


If we are Christians, it is both a mistake 
and a serious impediment to our growth in 
grace to keep coveting a particular experi- 
ence and wondering why it is not granted 
to us. It is a mistake, for every one is an 
individual, and travels by his own road, and 
has his own experience.—David Smith. 


Home by different ways. Yet all 

‘Homeward bound through prayer and praise, 
Young and old and great and small, 

Home by different ways. 

Many nights and many days 


Wind must bluster, rain must fall, 
Quake the quicksand, shift the haze, 
Life hath called and death will call 
Saints who praying kneel at gaze, 
Ford the flood or leap the wall, 
Home by different ways. 
Christina Rossetti. 


Within the Church of God is room for 
the endless variety of human temperaments 
and gifts, and under the harmonizing influ- 
ence, the modulating skill, of the Holy Spirit 
the heterogeneous multitude is fashioned 
into a unity in which the originality of 
each adds to the splendor and blessedness 
of the whole. “The glory of Lebanon shall 
come unto thee, the fir-tree, and the box 
together, to beautify the place of my sanc- 
tuary; and J will make the place of my 
feet glorious.” Let us remember this, and 
keep our individuality within fair bounds. 
We cannot have a church to ourselves in 
this world, or a paradise to ourselves in the 
next; let us then be rich in charity, inter- 
preting one another kindly, honoring and 
sustaining one another.—W. L. Watkinson. 


O Lord, Creator of all things, be gracious, 
I entreat thee, unto all thy creatures. Give 
us all grace to serve thee in our appointed 
place, rejoicing before thee to thy praise; 
each fulfilling the law under which thou 
bringest him, each glorifying thee according 
to the special eacellence thou bestowest. 
Amen. Christina G. Rossetti. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Gospel and Latin America. 


Discussion of the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for January 24-30 
BY HERBERT W. GATES 

Topic: Why and How Should We Send 


Christianity to Latin America? Jeremiah 31: © 
31-34. 


I. Why should we send Christianity to Latin 
America? : 

What do the following statements suggest 
by way of reply? 

1. The people of Latin America are near 
neighbors of ours. 

2. Latin America will occupy a more impor- 
tant place in the affairs of the world in the 
near future, than it has in the past. 

3. The United States has assumed, in its 
insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine, a serious 
responsibility toward Latin America. We have 
said to the rest of the world, ‘no meddling 
here.” What right have we to take any such 
attitude unless we are prepared to give of our 
best ? 

4. There is widespread suspicion among the 
peoples of Latin America regarding the motives 
of the United States. What bearing have 
such feelings upon future friendship and 
peace? 

5. Latin America needs genuine Christian- 
ity. She has been unfortunate in a religious 
leadership that has given ceremony and ritual, 
with little power to influence for good the com- 
mon life. Alongside of an elaborate ritual go 
ignorance and immorality. So far as the In- 
dian population in the interior is concerned, 
paganism prevails. 

Latin American leaders realize this need 
in part, but too many of them are expressing 
it in a reaction against all religion because 
what they have had has been disappointing. 


} 


Il. How shall we send Christianity to Latin 


America? ; 
1. It must be in the spirit of Jesus, who 
said to his disciples, “Ye are my friends—. No 


longer do I call you servants; for the seryant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth.” John 15: - 
14-15. We cannot go to a proud and highly 
developed people in any “holier than thou” 
attitude, but with full recognition of all that 
is fine in their civilization, working together 
with them for better ideals, and willing to 
learn from them where we may. 

2. We must send them a practical Chris- 
tianity. They will not be greatly interested 
in, or helped by, theological discussions, but 
they will accept the simple teaching of Jesus - 
in its application to everyday life. 

3. We must practice the gospel that we 
would preach. What would you say to a South 
American whom you were trying to persuade 
of the injustice of his attitude toward the In- 
dian, if he were to remind you of prevailing 
attitudes in the United States toward other 
races? 

4. The greatest contribution we can make, 
in the judgment of the best evangelical leaders 
in Latin America, is by furnishing teachers to 
help train Christian leaders among the Latin 
Americans themselves. ; 

5. The work of the evangelical mission 
schools for children should be strengthened 
and multiplied. 

6. There is a growing student movement in 
which the youth of our land should heartily 
co-operate. 
References: 

Looking Ahead 
Stanley High. 

New Days in Latin America, by Webster BH. 
Browning. 

Ventures in Inter-American Friendship, by 
Samuel Guy Inman. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Illumined Way 


Putting it from one standpoint, we may say 
that that which gives a man power to live is 
the conviction that there is something worth 
living for, and struggling for, and suffering for, 
and never cease to aspire for. 

A man can meet hard years heaped one upon 
another, and wait still for the things he longs 
for, if he has deep-rooted in his heart the con- 
fidence that there is such a thing, some time, 
as attainment to a result that will satisfy. It 
is not something that can be proved. It is a 
must-be-so to which the human mind is com- 
pelled by its noblest instincts. And it leads 
to noblest living. Lay strong hands on that 
intuition, cling to it with faith unshakable, 
and you become able to experience the worst 
this world has to inflict and keep the spirit 
victorious in spite of all. You can endure, be- 
cause you are convinced that ultimately all life’s 
mysterious scheme will be seen under the il- 
lumination of an everlasting wondrous light. 

If you live in the assurance that such an 
illumination will come some time, though you 
may have to walk a darkened way, you will find 
it, nevertheless, an illumined way. ‘Thou 
wouldst not seek me hadst thou not already 
found me.” Auguste Sabatier, after quoting 
those words, says that the thought struck him 
like a flash of light. “It was the solution of 
a problem that had long appeared to be in- 
soluble.’ The very fact that the soul could 
long for God, and be ceaselessly unhappy and 
ill at ease until God was known, was proof 
that it had already laid hold on That for which 
it longed. Having attained that initial com- 
manding insight, the rest of the way was not 
so hard. The seeker could go on to relations 
deeper and more satisfying. The way might 
not- be always clear, the light not equally 
bright ; but there was light, and it was increas- 
ing light. 

It is all very dramatic in the records that 
the apostle Paul has left of his own experience. 
That ardent soul could not dribble through life. 
Whatever his direction, he must go with in- 
tensity and he was sure to suffer. The pages 
of his letters abound in references to his physi- 


cal trials, and with them references to his spir- 


itual longings and agonizings. Intense labors, 
bitter disappointments, infirmities of the flesh, 
necessities, beatings, stonings, deaths almost— 
these things go hand in hand with revelations 
of fierce inward battles and the always poignant 
distresses of a sensitive soul. But those won- 
derful pages glow also with the antithesis of 
all this. ‘‘What, then, shall we say to these 
things? If God is for us, who is against us?” 
Let your mind go through all of that triumph- 
ant affirmation in the letter to the Romans, 
and then go on to the letter written a few years 
later to the Philippians, and notice how often 
the words “joy” and “rejoice’’ occur in those 
pages, written when Paul’s eager work was in- 
terrupted by the bars of a Roman prison. Let 
his body be where it may, his spirit lives in 
the light. 

For him all is well: “I can do all things in 
Him that strengtheneth me.’ He holds exult- 
antly the persuasion to which he had already 
given voice, “that we are children of God: and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ.’ He gives himself utterly 
to that trust. And that trust is the illumina- 
tion of his way. The future can hold no ter- 
rors to him who feels that he is a child of 
Eternal Love, and a joint-heir with Christ of 
all that Eternal Love can bring to pass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for January 24 

John 4: 13-26 

The backgrounds of this interview between 
Jesus and the woman of Samaria are prob- 
ably too well known to require emphasis. The 
incident derives much of its significance from 
the strictness of the customs of the time in the 
matter of public intercourse between men and 
women and in the amazing freedom from con- 
vention whiéh Jesus displayed in his own con- 
duct. It is only as we measure incidents like 
this against the customs of the time that we 
are able to appreciate how revolutionary was 
the practice of Jesus, and how intensely he 
challenged the conventions of his time. The 
notion that Jesus gave only general principles 
and teachings is most absurd when one con- 
siders the actual facts of the New Testament. 
It is true that he did reveal principles and 
teachings applicable for all problems and all 
time, but he would never have been crucified 
had he not challenged with such immediacy and 
intensity the smug complacencies, the hypocri- 
sies, and bigotries, and even the established con- 
ventions of his own time. 

To have been found conversing in a public 
place even with a woman of his own race would 
have been against the custom of the day, so 
that it was no wonder that the disciples are 
greatly surprised when, returning from the 
city, they found Jesus in converse with the 
Samaritan woman,—a woman who possibly in 
appearance and manner may have evidenced 
the questionable nature of her character. The 
woman herself expresses her great amazement 
that Jesus should have approached her so 
freely and should have asked her for a drink 
of water. Yet she seems not for a moment to 
have had any doubt regarding the character 
of the man with whom she was conversing, 
There was manifestly something in his pres- 
ence and in his manner and words that greatly 
impressed the woman or she would not have 
responded so quickly in faith when he an- 
nounced himself as the Messiah. Perhaps this 
is in itself the greatest marvel of the record— 
that a woman of seemingly somewhat careless 
life should have been so deeply quickened into 
religious conviction,—a conviction that sent 
her forth to witness so strongly for Jesus that 
the men of the city who came out to see him 
on her report were brought also into imme- 
diate faith. 

Can one miss the lesson of that spiritual 
discernment of Jesus that enabled him to per- 
ceive the latent capacities of goodness in a 
Samaritan woman of questionable morality? 
But this was essentially the power of Jesus as 
it has been the power of all great teachers 
and evangelists who have ministered in his 
name. It is here that we touch the real art 
and genius of Christian faith and activity. To 
see in lives that are marred, or apparently lack- 
ing in spiritual beauty, the possibilities of 
something really great and godly links the 
man of Christian vision and purpose with the 
Creator who thought sinful humanity worth 
redeeming, and with those great creators who 
have out of crude and rough materials formed 
the most marvelous works of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. There is a vision and 
artistry of Christian genius in the re-creation 
of men. How little we cultivate this genius 
of Christian vision! How little we find the 
power of Christianity in lives that are lifted 
by love and democracy beyond the shallow 
conventions and customs of life! 

One should, of course, not miss in the inter- 
est of the narrative the greatness of this ser- 
mon that Jesus preached. It brings us into 
the very heart of the truth concerning God and 
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the nature of Christian worship. Without this 
story of Jesus and the woman of Samaria we 
should lack the great clearness of the thought 
of Jesus concerning God. We are lifted beyond 
all crude and anthropomorphic conceptions of 
God into the presence of that Spirit who per- 
vades the whole universe and all of human 
life. What is the nature of that Spirit? We 
cannot out of our own weak natures and per- 
sonalities conceive all His nature and glory, 
but everywhere He is as near and universal as 
the love that moves in the heart of man him- 
self, and everywhere He may be worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. It is a conception of re- 
ligion so vast, so meaningful, that we can 
never begin to explore all its sublimity. But 
worshiping in spirit and in truth this spiritual 
God becomes very real, and there develops a 
deep sense of communion with him. 


Rev. Burke F. Leavitt 


Rey. Burke F. Leavitt, a Congregational 
minister for many years, died in Brookline, 
Mass., Jan. 6, from injuries received when he 
was struck by an automobile. He was the 
father of Rey. Ashley Day Leavitt, minister 
of Harvard Congregational Church in Brook- 
line. He leaves also two daughters: Edith L., 
wife of Rev. John M. Trout of Chelsea, and 
Helen, of the Music Department of Ginn & 
Co., publishers. Mrs. Leavitt died about a 
year ago. 


The Beauty of Puritanism 


(Continued from page 48) 

their devotion. The conception of him as 
sovereign—he that is high and lifted up—con- 
cerning whom it was their chief end to glorify 
and enjoy forever—this was overmastering. 
This worship of the transcendent God was car- 
ried forward in sanctuaries of logs with win- 
dows as bare as the walls, yet that service, 
rising above the limitations of forms, took on 
a glory to which no stained and pictured glass 
could add. 

Then the Puritan dream of the common- 
wealth of God has an unfading radiance. The 
amusements, the pageantry, the privileged 
classes of the Middle Ages are not there. But 
there is the austerity of self-control and self- 
denial. Is there no beauty in the serious en- 
deavor that the will of God should be done 
on earth as it is in heaven? Is there no 
sublimity in that refusal to bow the knee to 
the Baal of kingcraft as well as priestcraft? 

Consider also the release of those forces 
making for a larger democracy—on which the 
best things in our American life are based— 
the exaltation of the common man and woman, 
the passion for education, the Bible basic and 
open, how strange that interpretation of the 
Puritan that sees no beauty in this! 

Oakdale, Cal. 


Words and deeds are the revelation of the 
soul and it is not easy to say which is the 
most important. Deeds build our cities and 
plow our fields; they turn our lathes and 
trench our battlefields. A world without deeds 
would be a world of mists and shadows. But 
words make deeds and create atmospheres. 
They bless or embitter all our relationships. 
Harsh words wound and kind words heal and 
loving words are like light and music filling 
the chambers of his soul who speaks and his 
who hears with blessing. We need to take a 
new account of the power of kindly speech 
for we are living in a time whose words are 
like poison gas. We deepen the alienation of 
classes, we limit the usefulness of men in high 
places, we take the joy out of life with acrid, 
choking words.—Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
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When Camp Kop Was 
Blockaded 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


Part II 
“Oho— a feed!’? chuckled Jode, who was 
a fat, round-faced fellow. “Come on,. Al! 


Don’t wait to be invited—these kids are bash- 
ful. They’re really tickled to death to have 
company, only they don’t know how to act 
before city folks—livin’ out here in the woods!” 

“You get out of here!” shouted Dana, start- 
ing toward them with fists doubled up. But 
Dorothy begged him not ‘to — fight—Mother 
wouldn’t like it. Dana never can bear to hurt 
his mother’s feelings, or make Dorothy ery; 
so he stood back, and hung on to Tip, while 
the boys gathered up everything but a dough- 
nut, a cooky, and two sandwiches, and made 
off, choking with laughter and lunch. Then 
they turned, and came back. 

“Where’s the key, kids,’ demanded Al. 

“You won't get it!” said Dana. 

“Won’t 1?” and he started to come in. 
Jode pulled him back. 

“Don’t touch the kid. We don’t need to. 
See, we’ll roll this log against the door. Re- 
liable fastening—what?” 

Then Jode spoke through the crack. “There, 
now, you’re jailed, youngsters! If we'll un- 
fasten the door, will you promise not to tell 
on us?” 

“We will not!’ responded Dana and Dor- 
othy, in unison, 

“Give you one more chance,” said Al. “T’ll 
count three while you make up your minds. 
Now, one, two, three! Now will you promise?” 

“We will not!” they shouted. 

““Bye, then! Have a good time!” jeered 
their jailors, and hastened to put on their 
skates, and went skimming away, eating dough- 
nuts and sandwiches,—and apples, and cookies! 

“What shall we do?’ exclaimed Dorothy. 
“Oh, you’ve thought of something, Dana!” For 
she saw in Dana’s eyes the far-away-look- 
combined-with-a-twinkle which he had inher- 
ited from his mother. 


But 


“Got a pencil?’ queried Dana. Dorothy 
fished one out of her sweater pocket. 

“What for?’ she asked eagerly. But the 
exasperating boy wouldn’t answer. He scrib- 


bled a few lines on a little paper bag, folded 
it, and tied it to Tip’s collar. 

“But what good will that do?” asked Dor- 
othy, dubiously. ‘He can’t get out any more 
than we can. Those boards nailed over the 
outside of the windows are too stout, and nailed 
on with too long nails for us to get them 
off. ’Deed, if we could, we could get out 
of a window just as easily as Tip—the back 
window, anyway, where the ground isn’t rock, 
and doesn’t slope down steep. And”— 

But Dana was pulling aside a dish cupboard 
that stood near the stove. 

“Lend a hand, Dot, please?” He was try- 
ing not to laugh, and that was exasperating. 
But nevertheless, Dorothy lent a hand, and the 
heavy cupboard slid to one side. 

“Oh, the cat-hole!” she cried. 
ten!” 

It had been cut in a board of the old barn, 
by Grandfather Gray, years and years ago, and 
that particular board was one of the few that 
was not burned. And it was big enough for 
Tip, though a close fit. 

“Home!” said Dana, squeezing him through. 

“But Father’ won’t be home; and Mother's 
ankle’’—began Dorothy. 


“T’d forgot- 
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“But Mother can send us more sandwiches 
and things,” laughed Dana; “and then we'll 
have strength to think of something to do 
about it.” 

“You have thought of something! Do tell 
me!” pleaded Dorothy. But all he would do was 
laugh, and ask her to make some more cocoa. 
I forgot. to tell you that the skating bandits 
had drunk up all the cocoa, to make a thorough 
job of it. So Dorothy made the best of it, 
and made the cocoa at the same time. And then 
back came Tip, waiting at the outside of his 
cat-hole, with a sharp bark as notice that he 
was to be unloaded. Dana reached out and 
took the bag of lunch from him—he had car- 
ried it carefully between his white teeth—and 
then took something else, that was fastened 
to his collar. A long, thin something, wrapped 
in thick brown paper, and tied on with a stout 
cord. 

Then Dana condescended to explain a bit. 

“Wrote Mother that some of the boys 
dropped in,’ he said, “and we needed more 
supplies. Of course, we know, Father’d come 
for us when we didn’t get home about the time 
Mother expected us—that is, if he was home 
from the village. If he wasn’t, Mother would 
worry about us, I s’pose. But anyway, I didn’t 
mean we should be beaten by those village 
toughies! By the time they come back, for 
I know they will come back, for they wouldn’t 
dare to leave us here, we'll be gone—hooray! 
See?” 

He had removed the last wrapping from the 
thin parcel, and what he held up was a shining 
stout little saw! 

“Told Mother I wanted to do a bit of car- 
pentering to the camp,” he said. “But it’s 
what Mr. Jones would e¢all destructive instead 
of constructive work. Watch me make the 
sawdust fly out of those window boards!” 

They had depended for light upon the open 
door. Now Dana drew aside a curtain from 
the back window, shoved aside the sliding 


frame, and attacked the stout strips of board 
It was hard work, for he could 


nailed across. 
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not work to good advantage; but presently he 
got them all sawed across at one end, and then 
it was not very hard to bend them down and 
out. 

“Come on, Dot!” he ealled. “Let’s not lose 
any time. They’— 

“Sh!” said Dorothy from the front window, 
where she was looking through a crack. ‘Here 
they come! Pull the curtain across. They 
might look in, and see’— 

Dana jerked the curtain into place, and ran 
to Dorothy’s side. By that time Jode and Al 
were at the door. 

“Promise?” queried Jode, peeking in through 
the door crack. 

“We will not!” repeated the prisoners. 

Three times they were asked, or ordered. 
And three times they refused. Then the boys 
scrambled down the bank, put on their skates, 
and skimmed away. But not just the way they 
had come. Dana and Dorothy stood watching 
them through the crack. ; 

“They'll come back!” laughed Dana. “They 
wouldn’t dare to leave us here! They—hi, 
they’re skating over’— 

There was a cracking of ice, and the two 
boys were out of sight! 

“The thin place!” gasped Dorothy. 

“Quick, Dot!” said Dana, in a low, steady 
voice. “Outside!” ; 

Out of the window they swarmed, Tip fol- 
lowing, through his cat-hole. The boys had 
come up, and kept clutching at the edge of the 
ice, which broke as fast as they got hold of it. 
Still, it kept their heads above water. But 
with their thick clothing, and skates, they 
couldn’t have kept up long in the icy water. 

“Quick, Dot!” said Dana again, running to 
a big pile of old cedar rails near the shore. 
One after another they threw them on the ice, 
pushing each one out with the following one, 
until the first ones fell into the water, one after 
another, and presently the boys struggling 
there could reach them. Then, clutching them 
with almost numb hands, and going from one 
bunch of them to another, they reached shore. 
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while you’re. getting good and dry!” 


_ doughnuts. 


pace set by those ex-prisoners. 
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- would do all the rest. 
in April, and the April showers, according to 
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They fell, exhausted. But with Dana’s and Dor- 
othy’s help, and some vigorous urging, too, they 
finally reached the camp door. And they helped 
push the log away! And then they stumbled 
in. And Dorothy helped take off their sweat- 
ers, and wring them, while Dana built up a 
roaring fire, and Dorothy- made some more 
cocoa, a lot of it! And presently they began 
to realize enough of what was going on to look 


‘very sheepish. And an idea seemed to come 


into Jode’s not-too-quick-at-any-time brain. 

“How—how’’— he muttered hoarsely. Dana 
eaught the idea. He ran to the back window, 
and pulled aside the curtain, while Dorothy 
exhibited the cat-hole, and Tip, and the saw, 
and explained very briefly. 

“Oh’—mumbled Jode. 

“Some dog, some kid!’? wheezed AI. 
we've been’— 

“Please?” said Dorothy. ‘“You’d better not 
talk. You’re too hoarse. And you can’t pos- 
sibly go all the way home in those wet things. 
You must hurry up to our house, and get 
really dry, and put on some of Father’s things. 
The fire’s safe to leave now. Let’s go right 
away.” 

“Yes,”’ said Dana, seeing the more-and-more- 
sheepish looks. “My mother will fix you up all 
right. Maybe you could eat a few doughnuts 
(He 
couldn’t resist giving that poke about the 
Do you blame him?) 

Sheepish as they felt, the two boys knew 
that their ex-prisoners were right, that they 


“Say, 


-eouldn’t get home to the village in their icy 


clothes. They followed up the hill at the brisk 
And Mrs. Gray 
did fix them up all right. 


And do you know? ‘There are two less vil- 


lage big-boys who “have the name of being 


tough !” 
(All rights reserved) 


The Sunshine Nurse 


By Carrie Belle Boyden 
Everyone who passed the little white house 
where Marian lived paused to look at the 
garden. It was worth looking at, especially 
in the spring when the columbine was in 
bloom. And the best part of it was that the 


garden all belonged to Marian. 


It was this way. At the side of the yard 
was an old stone wall which was very shabby 


| looking, so Marian decided to cover it all up 


with flowers. Her father listened to her plan 


but told her that he would be too busy to take 
care of a flower garden. 


However, he would 
agree to get the ground ready for her if she 
So the seed was planted 


the old rhyme, brought May flowers. The 
sweet peas, at the foot of the old wall, fairly 
jumped up out of the ground and fastened 
their tiny tendrils into the wire netting 
stretched across for them. The columbine 


_ plants, which a neighbor gave to Marian, grew 


and grew and put forth tiny pale green buds. 


| Pinks came up from seed and, not willing to 
-be left behind, budded and bloomed and made 


the warm air sweet with their perfume. The 
verbena plants, thinned out and transplanted, 


sent out runners and soon covered all vacant 
| spaces. 


Such a rainbow of colors as the gar- 
den made when everything was in bloom! 
Pinks and reds and purples and blues all 
blended into the background of feathery green 
until it was no wonder that people stopped to 
look and admire and sniff the air. Marian was 


-proud of it. Her schoolmates, coming by, would 


shout, “Oh, look! Isn’t it pretty? Why don’t 
you take a bouquet to teacher?” But Marian 


“would shake her head. They looked so pretty 


growing there that she just couldn’t bear to 
pick a_ single blossom. Some one wanted 
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some flowers to decorate the church and asked 
if Marian could spare a few sprays of colum- 
bine—but Marian couldn’t. She had worked 
hard over this garden, hoeing and weeding 
and watering, and she wanted all the flowers 
right there. 

One Saturday afternoon as she was snipping 
off the dead blossoms, a lady dressed in nurse’s 
uniform, stopped to admire the bright colors. 
“T wish my patient, a little sick boy, could 


see these,” she said, after a friendly greeting 
to Marian. 

“What is the matter with him?” asked 
Marian. 

“He met with an accident,” answered the 
nurse, “and one foot was crushed, but the 


worst of it is, he seems to have no friends to 
bring him flowers, like the rest of my patients 
in the hospital. I wish he could see these.” 
“T wish so, too,’’ said Marian soberly. But 
the nurse walked on and Marian watched her 
go, without offering a single blossom. Some 
way, after that, the flowers did not look so 
bright as they had before. They seemed to 
hang their heads, so Marian soon went into 
the house. She picked up a book and her kit- 
ten and started to read, but her thoughts would 
not stay on the story. ‘They ran like this: 


Real Sport ! 
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“The boy with the crushed foot has no one ta 
bring him flowers—no one to bring him 
flowers.” And the kitten seemed to purr: ‘No 
one to bring him flowers—no one—” 

“Well!” said Marian decidedly, jumping up 
so quickly that she dropped her book and al- 
most upset the little cat. “He will have some 
one soon!” And she hurried to the garden. 
Snip, snip, snip!” went the scissors, “snip, snip, 
snip, snip,’”’ and soon her arms were filled with 
pink and blue blossoms. Filling a basket, she 
returned to the house and sought her mother. 
“These are for a little sick boy in the hospital 
who has a crushed foot,” she said. ‘“A nurse 
told mé about him.” Her mother looked sur- 
prised but quite pleased. 

“The hospital is a long way from here,” 
she answered. ‘‘We will take the street car 
so the flowers will keep fresh.” 

When they found the little boy at last, in 
a little white bed in a very large room filled 
with sick children, Marian carried the sweet 
smelling basket straight to his bedside and put 
it beside him. : 

“Wor me?” he asked wonderingly, as if he 
thought she had made a mistake. ; 

“All for you,” answered Marian. 

(Continued on page 63) 


Then the 


Real Recreation! 


in a setting to please every outdoor lover 


Snowy hills and fields, ice-bound streams, and air as clear as crystal. Majestic beauty 
on every side. Skiing, snowshoeing, skating, sleighing, tobogganing, coasting, ski- 
joring, out-door picnics—all if the weatherman says “Yes.” Good food, warm rooms, 


huge open fires. Unique service. 
Conferences or a Year-round Home. 


An excellent place for House Parties, Winter 
Family suites. 


Inviting rates. 


Write for [llustrated Booklet. 


THE NORTHFIEL 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Msgr. 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK W. KELLOGG, Asst. Mer, 


Price, $1.00 net 


Nearly every number can be sung either in unison or in two parts. 
The material is arranged by subjects so that the book may be 
readily adapted to the uses ot worship. 


A sample copy will be sent to Sunday School Superintendents and Choirmasters 


upon receipt of 25 cents to cover cost of wrapping and transportation. 


The Junior-Intermediate Anthem Book 


(Unison and Two-part) 
Edited by REV. EARL E. HARPER 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Dept. I., Boston, Mass. 
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FELLOWSHIP 
OF PRAYER 
for 1926 


i 


A Booklet of 
SCRIPTURE READING, 
MEDITATION 

and PRAYER 

For Each Day of 

THE LENTEN SEASON 


Price, 3c each 
$2.00 per 100, postpaid 


k 


A LENTEN PACKET, 20c 


A Little Library of Lenten 
Devotions 


You will want one for your own use 
and some to send to your friends, to 
shut-ins and to young people away 
at school. 


The Fellowship of Prayer, 3c 
The Gospel of John, 3c 


(Pocket Edition) 


A Book of Prayers, 5c 


The Gospel Story of the 
Life of Christ, 10c 


BS = 


= 


Nore—If you will send us the names and 
addresses, we will mail the Packets for 
you without additional charge. 


Send requests to 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth Purchases New Parsonage 

A few years ago the parsonage at Plymouth 
was sold to the trustees of the Normal School 
there. Recently, with the coming of Rev. F. 
Hf. von der Sump, as resident pastor, the 
church has acquired a parsonage, and it has 
been placed in the best of repair. The out- 
look for the future is most encouraging along 
all lines at Plymouth. 


Activities at Wolfboro 

Wolfboro is just completing a renovation of 
its parsonage at a cost of about $3,000. On 
Jan. 1, 1925, the salary of the pastor was 
raised to $2,500, and the every member can- 
vass covered all expenses of the coming year. 
A group of 500 people attended a community 
vesper service on Dec. 18. Beginning with the 
New Year the church has a weekly calendar 
and an evening service in the auditorium. Its 
beautiful Tiffany window, with Christ as the 
Good Shepherd, is to be illuminated every night 
during the winter. Rev. J. E. MacMartin is 
the pastor. 


Sermon Topics at Littleton 

During December, Rev. G. A. Merrill of 
Littleton preached a series of sermons at the 
morning service on “The Greatest Discover- 
ies.” The topics were “Discovering the True 
Self,’ ‘The Discovery of Another Soul,” 
“Winding the Lord of Life,” and the “Discoy- 
ery of Opportunity.” 


Innovation at Lancaster Midweek Meeting 

Lancaster, Rey. R. H. Dunn, pastor, has 
substituted for its regular midweek meeting a 
series of discussions of Dr. Fosdick’s The Mod- 
ern Use of the Bible. The interest in these 
services has grown measurably due to the new 
method. Fellowship with the other Protestant 
churches of the village still continues. A sum- 
mer camp for boys, and one for girls, a union 
Armistice Day service, and a union Thanks- 
giving service are fruits of this co-operation. 
Lancaster is to entertain the State Confer- 
ence May 18-20. 


Meredith’s Debt Canceled 

At Meredith, Rev. I. A. Flint, pastor, the 
year just passed has seen the debt on the church 
property entirely paid. This debt was the re- 
sult of repairs and extensive alterations made 
on the plant some years ago. The church has 
increased its offering for world-wide work, has 
recently completed a successful every member 
canvass, and has a good surplus in the treas- 
ury. The church services have been well sus- 
tained and new people are joining in the wor- 
ship each Sunday. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Layman’s Lectures at Old South, Boston 

For the third successive year members of 
Old South Church, Boston, have shown their 
devotion to the church by consenting to speak 
in what has come to be known as the Layman’s 
Course. This year the emphasis is more upon 
altruistic and religious themes, rather than upon 
cultural and general subjects, as in the two pre- 
vious courses. The lectures are on Friday eve- 
nings from Jan. 8 to Feb. 5, the first having 
been given on Jan. 8 by Mr. George C. Greener, 
director of the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School, on “Europe’s Contribution to the People 
of the North End of Boston.” On Jan. 15, Dr. 
William F. Slocum, Ex-President of Colorado 


College, will speak on “The World Court and Its 
Relation to the League of Nations.’ The third 
lecture will be by Miss Hazel V. Orton, direc- 
tor of religious education at Old South Church, 
who will speak on “The Church of Today and 
the Religious Development of Her Children.” 
On Jan. 29, the subject will be “The Religious 


Perplexities of Youth,’ and the speaker will — 
be Prof. O. W. Warmingham, head of the De- © 


partment of HWnglish Bible at Boston Univer- 
sity. On Feb. 5, Mrs. Arthur H. Pingree, 
president of the Women’s Guild of Old South 
Church, will speak on “The Appeal of Reli- 
gion to the Modern Woman.” 


Birthday Celebration at Bradford 

On Dec. 27, the 243d birthday of. First 
Church, Bradford, was observed at the morning 
service. Announcement was made that a new 
cut of the church, prepared by F. Walter Ben- 
nett, had been given as a birthday present. 
The church is shown as seen from the common 
through a line of trees with branches suggest- 
ing a Gothie arch. Below in Roman letters is 
the name of the church with the date of or- 
ganization, 1682. Mr. Bennett gives the work 
and Miss Blanche Currier the plate from which 
the picture will be printed upon the front page 
of the calendar. 

The old records of the church were shown 
at the service. These date back to the earliest 
days, and the first entries are in Zechariah 
Symmes’ handwriting. They are hardly legible 
today, but, fortunately, a few years ago Dr. 
J. D. Kingsbury and Deacon S. W. Carlton 
deciphered them, and the most important of the 
entries were printed in one of the church man- 
uals. The book is kept in one of the bank 
vaults of the city, and taken out only upon 
rare occasions, 


Called to West Parish, Haverhill 

Rey. O. C. Plumb, recently called to West 
Parish Church, Haverhill, was born in Har- 
land, O., in 1900, receiving his earlier educa- 
tion there. Following his graduation from 
high school he entered Simpson College, Iowa. 
Graduating from there he came to Boston, en- 
tering Boston University, where he is now 
taking a course of study. He has begun work, 
and will occupy the parsonage as soon as some 
needed repairs have been made. 


Round About Brockton 

Winthrop Church, Holbrook, Rev. Herbert 
Walker, pastor, has organized a Christian En- 
deavor society and determined upon a parish 
budget of $4,400 for the new year. 


Center Church, Easton, Rev. C. H. Baldwin, 
pastor, on Christmas Sunday received 16 new 
members, 11 of whom were baptized. This 
makes a total of 431 members received in three 
years. 


Rev. W. W. Dornan, pastor of Whitman, 
who has been ill for several weeks, has been 
given leave of absence until February, a pa- 
rishioner paying for pulpit supplies. Recent 
clergymen officiating have been Dr. F. H. Page 
and Prof. Daniel Evans. At the annual chureh 
meeting the pastor’s salary was increased 
$300. At the Old Year Watch Night service 
addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. W. B. 
Jerger, Rockland, and R. W. Coe of South 
Chureh, Brockton. 


The East Bridgewater Church, Rey. F. B. 
Harrison, pastor, has joined with other 
churches in a religious survey of the town. 


The funeral services for Mrs. Lizzie R. An-— 


derson, widow of the late Asher Anderson, D.D., 
once secretary of the National Council, were 
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held at Randolph, Dec. 29, and were conducted 
by Rev. Messrs. M. O. Baltzer and EH. S. Phil- 
brook. Interment was in the local cemetery. 


Adams Square, Worcester, Dedicates 


Parish House 
Adams Square Church, Worcester, dedi- 
cated, Dec. 17, its new $37,000 parish house, de- 
signed primarily for the church school, and also 
adapted for social and recreational activities. 
It provides a hall on the main floor seating 
250 persons, a dining room to accommodate 
200, and has also a well-equipped kitchen and 
a ladies’ parlor. The dining room has been 
built without posts in order to make it avail- 
able for gymnasium work. Of the total cost, 
$25,000 has been pledged. ‘“‘The Significance 
of the Parish House” was the subject of three 
addresses setting forth four lines of possible 
service: ‘The Church School,’ by Charles E. 
Burbank, president of the newly-formed 
Worcester Council of Religious Education; 
“The Young People and the Social Life of the 
Church,” by Harry G. Stoddard of First Bap- 
tist Church, Worcester; “The Wider Religious 
Outlook,” by Dr. R. W. McLaughlin, pastor 
of Piedmont Church, Worcester. The pastor, 
Rey. H. L. Packard, led the service of dedica- 
tion and the prayer of dedication was offered 
by Dr. Shepherd Knapp, pastor of Central 
_ Church, Worcester. Bee y ty 


Sunday Evenings at East Milton 
Variety marks the programs of the January 
' Sunday evening services at Hast Church, Mil- 
ton, Rey. W. P. Landers, pastor. On Jan. 3, 
the pastor discussed Hutchinson’s One In- 
creasing Purpose; on Jan. 10, Dr. D. B. 
Hddy, associate secretary of the American 
Board, gave an address on “Hawaii: Prob- 
lems of the Pacific’; on Jan. 17, an illus- 
trated lecture, “Pictured Hymns with Music,” 
will be given by Prof. Edith Lovell Thomas of 
Boston; “‘War Experiences in Czechoslovakia” 
will be the subject of an address on Jan. 24 
_by Rev. H. 8S. Johnson, D.D.; and on the 
' final Sunday evening of the month Dr. W. E. 
Gilroy, editor of The Congregationalist, will 
speak on “An Immigrant’s View of America.” 


Boston Ministers’ Meetings 

_ On Dec. 14, the various Ministers’ Meetings 
of Boston united under the auspices of the 
| Church Federation. Rey. Frank O. Erb, Ph.D., 
of the Department of Religious Education in 
Rochester Theological Seminary, spoke on 
“Modern Tendencies in Religious Education.” 
Dr. Erb mentioned especially the education 
acquired informally outside the school, such as 
the education of Jesus, of Paul, of a youth 
of Athens, or a page in the days of chivalry. 
Religious education to develop a religious per- 
‘sonality requires more than imbibing religious 
information; it comes from observing and 
doing, from the library, the playground and 
the club, and especially from the home where 
between the ages of one and six impressions 
are received that affect the entire life. 

Mr. George M. Lamsa, a Nestorian Chris- 
tian from Assyria, also spoke on “The Conflict 
‘between Mohammedanism and Christianity.” 
He said this is the greatest issue of the pres- 
ent time with the odds against Christianity. 
Islam is a religion of 400,000,000 people (in- 
cluding the women). It has the greatest hold 
on the hearts of the people of any religion. It 
is the only religion that draws no racial lines. 
Its members are ready to bear hardships or 
die for their faith. ‘We in the Hast do not 
know the love of a mother and how can we 
know the love of God? I had to come to Chris- 
tian America to learn this.” 

On Dee. 21, the ministers had the pleasure 
of hearing Prof. G. A. Johnston Ross, of Union 
Seminary. He spoke of the impressions of his 
childhood in a U. P. Church of Scotland 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Church etiquette note: When the congre- 
gation is small it always chirks the minis- 


ter to call attention pretty definitely to that 


fact. When the edifice is crowded, it is 
better to confine one’s remarks to the ven- 
tilation. 


of the majesty and difficulty of religion. He 
deplored an ingrowing contempt for theol- 
ogy, and an unprecedented ignorance of the 
Bible, a neo-legalism coming out of the teach- 
ings of Christ. (We cannot keep Paul out long 
without suffering.) He is afraid of the mod- 
ern ’minished Christ. He hag misgivings 
about the lack of gravity and the loss of power 
in sermons. “We shall not get iron into our 
preaching till we go back to Paul.” 

On Dee. 28, Dr. Howard A. Bridgman spoke 
of some encouraging features. The new co- 
operation he found in the South between three 
groups—the Southern whites, the Northern 
whites, and the Negroes; the modern spirit of 
youth willing to assume responsibility for the 
world with a fine moral enthusiasm. Religion 
is coming to be measured by its expression in 
life. There is a more constant grounding of 
religion in a personal experience of God. 

On Jan. 4, Dean Willard L. Sperry spoke of 
“Things New and Old.” He spoke of the os- 
cillation between the conservation of conven- 
tion and the quest of novelty. We should seek 
not novelty but originality. A platitude is a 
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truth that has lost the power of its truthful- 
ness for the time being. Jesus’ problem was 
to touch the platitudes that lay bed-ridden in 
the soul and make them walk. Henry Tho- 
reau said, “It takes a man of genius to see 
something new every morning between his own 
front door and his own front. gate.” 


CONNECTICUT 
Called to Rocky Hill 
Rocky Hill has extended a call to Rev. R. T. 
Elliott to become its pastor. Mr. Elliott is a 
graduate of Wesleyan and of Hartford Semi- 
nary and has been serving as pastor of the 
North Haven Church. 


Windham Center Anniversary 

The Windham Center Church observed its 
225th anniversary, Dec. 10, the address of the 
occasion being made by Dr. Sherrod Soule, who 
spoke on “The Line and Lineage of the Wind- 
ham Church.” On Sunday, Dee. 13, the an- 
niversary sermon was given by Rey. G. F. 
Bailey of Norwich Town, pastor of the church 
of which the Windham Church is a branch. 


Called to Danielson 

Rev. H. W. Gaylord of Grand Ave. Church, 
New Haven, has been invited to become pas- 
tor of Westfield Church, Danielson, which has 
been without a pastor since Rev. W. B. Wil- 
liams resigned to go to Los Angeles. 


Dr. Nehemiah Boynton at Center, Hartford 
In the absence of Dr. R. H. Potter the pulpit 
of Center Church, Hartford, was supplied dur- 
ing December and on Jan. 3 by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton. The church keeps its pastor in mind 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


EIGHTEENTH CONVOCATION WEEK 
February 1-5, 1926 


I. The Service of Biography to Religion 
II. Rousseau, the Frenchman 
III. Goethe, the German 


I. The Conquering Faith 
II. Experience and Action 


Reduced railroad rates from all stations in Maine. 


ON APPLIED CHRISTIANITY The Enoch Pond Lectures 
By Prof. Manley Ottmer Hudson, S.J.D., of Harvard Law School 
THE INSTRUMENTALITIES OF WORLD .PEACE. 


I. Organized Political Co-operation 
Il. The Work of the World Court to Date 
Ill. The Texture of International Society 


ON PREACHING The George Shepard Lectures 
By Reverend Raymond Calkins, D.D., of Cambridge 


The Christian Experience and the Quest for Certainty 
The Christian Experience and the Ground of Certainty 
The Christian Experience and Christian Knowledge 
The Christian Experience and the Christian Preacher 
The Christian Experience and the Christian Pastor 


ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. The Samuel Harris Lectures 
By Prof. Ambrose White Vernon, D.D., LL.D., of Dartmouth College 
DIVERSE FIGURES ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CHRISTIANITY 


THE QUIET HOUR 


Leader, Prof. Rufus Matthew Jones, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
of Haverford College 


INWARD HO 


to lectures and accommodations, address Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 


IV. Tolstoi, the Russian 
V. Whitman, the American 


Ill. The Armor of Light 
IV. Benediction 


Programs sent upon request. For information as 
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by printing on the weekly calendar an outline 
uiap of India showing the itinerary Dr. Pot- 
ter is following. In addition it was announced 
that the special Christmas offering on Dec. 27 
would be sent to Dr. Potter by cable threugh 
the American Board to be used by him at his 
discretion in making gifts in the name of the 
church to the workers in the mission stations 
in India and Ceylon. Dr. W. T. Grenfell spoke 
on his work in Labrador to an audience of 700 
and more that crowded Center Church, Friday 
evening, Dec. 11. 


East Hartford’s Christmas Party 

Two hundred people attended the Christmas 
party of the “White Church Men’s Club’ at 
First Church, East Hartford, of which Rev. 
P. M. Snyder is pastor. Rev. Edward Eells of 
the Vernon Center Church spoke on “Smiling 
to Health.” 


Anniversary Observance at Wilson 

Rey. C. R. Vickery, who has recently be- 
come pastor of the Church of Christ, Wilson, 
preached a sermon Sunday, Dec. 20, to mark 
the 25th anniversary of the building of the 
church. The original members, 10 of the 31, 
were called to the pulpit and each given a 
flower from the bouquets on the pulpit. 


Accepts Call to Buffalo 

Rev. GC. R. Dierlamm, for nearly four years 
pastor of Union Church, Oakville, recently re- 
signed to accept a call to Fitch Memorial 
Church, Buffalo,, N. Y. Mr. Dierlamm has 
served churches in Montana, North Dakota, 


Illinois, Indiana, and Connecticut. He was 
educated at Stratford Collegiate Institute, 
Canada, Northwestern College, Illinois, the 


Bible Institute of New York City, and received 
his bachelor of divinity degree from Chicago 
Seminary. 

A fine memorial organ has been given to the 
Oakville Church by Mrs. Charles Stone in 
memory of her brother, George Spurgeon 
Harvey. 


Fifty Years Deacon at Clinton 

The First Church of Christ, in Clinton, cele- 
brated, on Dec. 31, an interesting incident in 
its history. That date marked the 50th anni- 
versary of the election of Z. Silas Wellman as 
a deacon of the church. This is the longest 
term of service as deacon since the establish- 
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Noted in This Week’s News 


Layman’s Lectures at Old South Church, 
Boston 


Hastings, Nebraska, Calls Rev. Frank Peyton 


Dr. Nehemiah 
Pulpit 


Rev. O. L. Kiplinger Goes to Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois 


Boynton in Dr. Potter’s 


Called to Pilgrim Church, Lansing, Michigan 
Omaha Dedicates New Church 


ment of the church 258 years ago. At a recep- 
tion in honor of Deacon and Mrs. Wellman, 
Deacon G. E. Eliot, on behalf of the church, 
presented to Deacon Wellman one of the old 
silver chalices of the church, dating back for 
more than two centuries. The present pastor, 
Rev. C. W. Keirstead, spoke felicitously and 
read an appreciative letter from Rev. J. H. 
Bliss, pastor of the church at the time of Dea- 
con Wellman’s election. Rey. J. G. Newsom 
and Rey. EH. W. Potter expressed the greetings 
of other churches in the village. Miss Hazel 
Burnham, a grandniece of Deacon Wellman, 
played violin solos. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Activities at Fountain Springs 

Fountain Springs conducted a Harvest Home 
Festival on Oct. 18, when the church building 
was most attractively decorated. This occa- 
sion saw the initial appearance of a fine eight- 
piece orchestra which now renders music at 
every church service. At Christmas the young 
people gave a fine entertainment. The pastor, 
Rey. J. G. Hvans, was remembered with a purse 
of money. 


INDIANA 

Growing Church School at Miller 

The church at Miller has experienced new 
life during the past few months, the church 
school growing from an average of 65 to over 
100, the morning service inaugurated with a 
good congregation and the number attending 
the evening service substantially increased. 
The every member canvass was successful. Rey. 
W. H. Haynes is pastor. 


A. S. BARNES 


The most usable, satisfactory and beauti- 
ful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christtan 
Life 


Edited by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 
Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand just off the press 
THE REASONS : 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social conscious- 
ness, 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly 
progression. 
Responsive Readings: each selection oc- 
cupies a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 
Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


and COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


7 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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MICHIGAN 

New Pastor at Pilgrim, Lansing 

Rey. R. T. Caldwell, who has just begun the 
pastorate of Pilgrim Church, Lansing, had his 
training in the public 
schools, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and 
at Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Before 
coming to the semi- 
nary he held two or 
three pastorates in 
Michigan and is well 
known in the state. 
While taking his sem- 
inary course he was 
, pastor at the Elburn, 
Illinois, Community 
Church, which grew 
rapidly under his administration and did effec- 
tive work, especially in religious education. 
Two years ago Mr. Caldwell became director of 
religious education in the North Woodward 
Avenue Church, Detroit, as an assistant to Dr. 
C,. B. Emerson. In addition to giving notable 
leadership in this work he hag served the state 
as a leader in the Annual Young People’s Con- 
ference and last year was its dean. He has 
been a member of the executive committee of 
the Detroit Council of Religious BEducation 
and has been an officer and teacher in the Com- 
munity Training Schools of the city. 

Pilgrim Church has about 450 members and 
a Sunday school of nearly 700. It is located 
in a residential section and has a large field. 
It offers special opportunities for service in 
the work of religious education. Mrs. Cald- 
well is well trained in religious education and 
has helped in the whole round of the work. 
She gave especial service in teaching dramatics 
and pageantry at the Young. People’s Confer- 
ences. The new administration has opened aus- 
piciously at Pilgrim and the future is full 
of promise. 


Rey. R. T. CALDWELL 


Plymouth, Lansing, Had Year of Fine Progress 

Plymouth Church, Lansing, has had a notable 
year of progress and development. Congrega- 
tions have been large and through the radio 
the pulpit utterances have been heard in sev- 
eral states. A booklet of five sermons on The 
Long, Long Trail was widely distributed. 
Under the able direction of Miss Alta Mc- 
Laren, the pastor’s assistant, the church 
school, besides making marked progress in the 
field of religious education, developed a talent 
for religious pageantry. The every member 
eanvass resulted in a substantial gain in re- 
sources which will bear fruit in increased be- 
nevolences. A new Reo sedan, the first of the 
1926 model to come through the factory, was 
given by the parish to Dr. BE. W. Bishop as a 
Christmas present. 


ILLINOIS 

Glen Ellyn’s New Minister 
Rey. O. L. Kiplinger, who has just begun the 
pastorate of Glen Ellyn, is a-native of Illi- 
nois and had his college training in Quincy. 
His first ministerial service was rendered in 
Southern Illinois. under the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. After three years 
of this service he organized the church at Hast 
Chicago, Ind. He was pastor for a number of 
years at Michigan City, Ind., and chaplain 
for ten years of the Northern Indiana State 
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Prison situated at Michigan City. During this 
time he had interviews with over 30,000 pris- 
oners. He comes to Glen Pllyn from a suc- 
| cessful ten years’ pastorate at Mansfield, one 
| of the leading churches of the state. During 
| his service in Ohio his church hag continually 
| been at the highest point of efficiency and he 


Rey, O. L. KIpLincEer 


| has rendered loyal service to the state organi- 
| zation in every phase of its activity. 

_ The Glen Ellyn Church is situated in one 
of the most rapidly growing communities in 
| the Chicago district and offers the opportun- 
| ity, not only for building a physical equipment 
that shall minister to the whole community, 
| but also challenges its religious leadership to 
| a chureh organization which shall’ be 
| evangelical and at the same time broad enough 
to admit Christian men and women of many 
views and church training. Dr. Kiplinger, be- 
! cause of his wide experience and his success- 
ful leadership, makes an almost ideal leader 
for this great enterprise. 


MINNESOTA 
_Men’s Club Organized at Crookston 
A Men’s Club of 75 members was 
| organized at Crookston. It will meet 
for social and educational purposes, and to 
undertake definite work within the church. 
The February program will consider the pres- 
ent proposals for world peace. 


MONTANA 

_Missoula’s Experiment 

The church at Missoula has been trying an 
, interesting experiment. The pastor and the 
officers of the church decided, at the risk of 
misunderstanding and perhaps failure, to place 
membership upon an entirely voluntary basis 
whereby no one was to be directly approached 
to join the church. The membership was small, 
and those composing it wanted to give the 
plan a thorough trial. For two years this 
plan has been in operation and by midsummer 
last 87 people had voluntarily come forward 
. and asked for the privilege of uniting with the 
church. All feel that the plan has now been 
proved a success, at least in the church in Mis- 
soula. Even though the growth is slow, it 
is by this method built up by those who are 
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genuinely interested in the plans and purposes 
of the organization. 


Rev. N. E. Hannant’s Extensive Parish 
Rey. N. E. Hannant, pastor of Judith Gap, 
is for the present caring for the work on what 
is known as the Hundred Mile Parish, includ- 
ing Ringling, Martinsdale, Twodot, Geyser, 
and Sixteen. Services are held as often as is 
possible in these various places which are 
strung out along the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway in the central 
part of the state. Recently the situation in 
Judith Gap has become critical by the removal 
—temporarily, it is hoped—of the division 
point of the Great Northern Railway. This 
has already affected many families and will 
take more from the place. The pastor drives 
a Ford ear given by the Massachusetts women. 


One Hundred Miles from Railroad 

Rev. BE. J. Sipes, of Ekalaka, continues his 
work in the great parish in Carter County 
with unabated faithfulness. Last summer 11 
vacation schools were conducted. Many of the 
children who attended had never before been in 
a Sunday school or knew what it was all about. 
The value of this form of service in a section 
of the country removed 100 miles from the rail- 
road can hardly be estimated. The pastor 
reaches regularly ten preaching stations. Plans 
are under way for a new church building in 
Ekalaka, which is the only Protestant church 
in a section containing over 6,000 square miles, 
all allotted to the Congregational Church un- 
der the Missions Council agreement. The old 
house of worship hag been entirely outgrown 
and larger facilities are a necessity. 


NEBRASKA 
Dedication in Omaha : 

The Central Park Church in Omaha dedi- 
cated its new building Dee. 13. Dr. F. G. 
Smith, pastor of First Central, preached the 
sermon. Others participating were: Dr. W. A. 
Tyler, superintendent of state work, Rev. F. 
H. Anderson and Rey. Ada Stone Anderson, 
co-pastors of Plymouth. Dr. Tyler also 
preached in the evening. The pastor, Rey. 
W. D. King, presided. 

The new building, erected at a cost of $30,- 
000, is in Spanish Mission style, finished in 


‘completed within the past 13 months. 


oF 


oak. The auditorium seats 3800. There are 
11 separate class rooms for the church school 
and a good kitchen and dining room for social 
purposes. 

The chureh has an unusual history. It caw 
truly be said that it has come up out of great 
tribulation. It was organized in 1886 under 
the name “Cherry Hill.” In 1912 the name was 
changed to Central Park. A new building was 
begun in 1917 but it was halted and they could 
go no further than the basement. For nearly 
eight years this basement, with its improvised 
and unsightly roof, was their only home. In 


appearance it resembled somewhat a _ huge 
semi-dugout, black and weather-beaten. Only 
a brave people could have survived the 


cramped and unattractive conditions. 

Mr. King is now closing his fifth year with 
this church and he had a previous pastorate 
with them of five years. The success of the 
enterprise is mainly due to his wise and able 
leadership. He brought to this difficult task 
the very helpful experience gainvd during 11 
years’ service as pastor-at-large in the state. 
He has had the generous backing of the Build- 


CENTRAL PARK CHURCH, OMAHA 


ing Society, the state board, and our Omaha 
churches. It is a product of the teamwork 
of newer Congregationalism. 

All four of the Congregational churches in 
Omaha now have good buildings, two of them 
Cen- 
tral Park has a field quite its own in a grow- 
ing part of the city. It is two and one-half 
miles from the nearest of our churches and 
about 13 miles from Pilgrim Church, the far- 
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thest. The church has a membership of 170, 
with a church school of over 200. 

0. G M. 


Hasting’s New Pastor 

Rey. Frank Peyton began his pastorate at 
Hastings, Jan. 1, succeeding Rev. Noel Breed 
after a brief interreg- 
num. Mr. Peyton is 
well known in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, where 
he has spent 24 years 
in four pastorates. On 
assuming the leadership 
of the Hastings Church, 
an introduction to our 
national constituency is 
dye him. 

Frank Peyton was 
both licensed and or- 
dained by Quincy As- 
sociation, Illinois. Re- 
versing the usual or- 
der, he then spent eight years in college and 
seminary, supplying small mission churches 
during the time. The 24 years of his ministry 
have been equally divided between Oklahoma 
and Kansas, and he gerved two churches in 
each state. He comes to Hastings from Wel- 
lington, Kan., where he has been pastor seven 
years, two years of which were in a former 
pastorate. Mr. Peyton has had a somewhat 
unusual experience in being called for return 
pasterates and accepting them. He has served 
the second pastorate in two churches, and to 
use his own estimate, “the second pastorate 
has proven more successful in each case than 
the first.” 

This prepares the way for me to say that 
Mr. Peyton knows how to make friends and 
to keep them. He is fair in his judgments 
and broad in his sympathies. He gives no place 


Rey. FRANK PEYTON 
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to cant or affectation but is intellectually hon- 
est and genuine. 

When asked what he considered his strong 
points, he said: “Church boards have invari- 
ably mentioned my success in financing the 
work, but that which gives me most pleasure is 
the fact that very few who have attended 
either the Sunday school or preaching services 
of my church have long remained out of church 
membership and active Christian work. An- 
other thing that gives me joy is the fine friend- 
ships that have been formed with people of the 
entire community, young and old, in the church 
and out, and of all faiths.” 

The editor of the Wellington Daily News, 
in commenting on Mr. Peyton’s resignation, 
calls attention to this spirit of broad and 
brotherly friendliness. “It is with a feeling of 
deepest regret that Wellington will see him 
leave the community, for during his residence 
here, he has won his way into the hearts of the 
whole community.” 

Hastings is the fourth city in size in Ne- 
braska, and is the seat of the Presbyterian 
college. Our church has an important place 
both in giving leadership and in training lead- 
ers. C. G@. M. 

CALIFORNIA 
Biola Church Cancels Debt 

When the pastor of German Church, Biola, 
Rey. G. L. Brakemeyer, went to that church 
18 months ago, there was a troublesome debt 
of $7,700, besides obligations to the Church 
Building Society. In spite of hard times, 
raisins bringing only a fraction of the price 
expected, the entire debt has been cleared, ex- 
cept that which is due the Building Society, 
and the church has a few dollars in the treas- 
ury. Beginning shortly after the new year, 
the church expects to begin paying regular in- 
stallments to the Building Society. 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Researcb 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 
—————— ee 
Licensed pastor wishes position as assistant, 
young people’s worker, or Sunday school director. 
Three years college, eight years preaching, four 


summers conducting boys’ camp. Have camp 
equipment. References. “T. M.,” Oongregation- 
alist. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Hammond Typewriter No. 12, almost 
new. Three sets of type, $18. George B. Hawkes, 
Warehouse Point, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale: Frock coat and vest, size 40. Used 
only twice. Worth $90; will sell for $15. Write 
“.,” Congregationalist. 


Want to buy, a cheap, durable, second-hand 
stereopticon. Fred Dahlberg, Ladysmith, Wis. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium, Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142, 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 
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Annual Meetings 

The 147th meeting of Marlborough, N. H., 
Rev. S. B. Long, pastor, was held on New 
Year’s day, featuring as well the anniversary 
of two of its faithful members. A cake with 
68 lighted candles and a bouquet of flowers 
were presented to Deacon F. BE. Adams. Car- 
nations were also presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Bemis, the occasion being their 45th 
wedding anniversary. Mr. Bemis has been a 
member of the church for 56 years. Greetings 
of the church were sent to two members over 
90,—George Potter, 98, the oldest member, and 
Eli B. Knowlton, 94. All organizations were 
reported in a flourishing condition, with pledges 
for the coming year totaling more than in the 
past. A brief memorial service was conducted 
for three members who had died during the 
year. The roll call indicated an 80 per cent 
response, 


First, Shrewsbury, Mass. Rev. F. D. 
Thayer, minister, noted’ progress at its recent 
annual meeting. These items are of special 
interest: Families on the parish roll, 414 (a 
gain of 37); accessions by letter, 13; by con- 
fession, 15; removals by letter, 2; by death, 
1; net gain, 25; present membership, 341; 
Sunday morning attendance average for the 
year, 238, a gain of 48; largest, 500; funerals 
and burial services conducted by the pastor, 
14; weddings, 6; baptisms, infant, 20; adult, 
9; church school average attendance 129, a 
gain of 18. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


ALLEN, G. H., Plainfield, Mass., 
Center. At work. 
Baker, HE. L.. (M.H.), to Fremont, Neb. At work. 


to Northbridge 


BANNISTHER, Frep, South Paris, Me., to Island 
Falls. Accepts. 

BLANCHETTE, C. A., Beaverton, Ore., to Arco and 
Tyler, Minn. At work. 


Burckges, J. H., Waltham, Mass., to Worthington. 
At work. 

Burpon, H. C., Hartford Seminary, to Hockanum, 
Ct. At work. 

CAMPBELL, Ropwrt, Brimfield and Hast Brimfield, 
Mass., to South Egremont, Accepts. 


CHAMBERS, L. L. (M.EH.), to Garland, Neb. 
work. 

Czart, M. S., New Haven, Ct., to Brattleboro, Vt. 

DIPRLAMM, C. R., Union, Oakville, Ct., to Fitch 
Memorial, Buffalo, N. Y. Accepts. 

Evviorr, R. T., North Haven, Ct., to Rocky Hill. 

Eusppn, R. A., Plymouth, Lawrence, Kan., to 
Eliot, Newton, Mass. Accepts to begin Feb. 1. 

Frazier, C. W., formerly with M. BH. South 
Church, to McPherson, Kan. At work. 

GAYLORD, H. W., Grand Ave., New Haven, Ct., to 
Westfield, Danielson. 

GOLDSMITH, Lyn (Presb.), 
Bethany and Dry Creek. 
part time to college work. 


At 


Kan., to 
Will give 


Solomon, 
Accepts. 


Gupst, W. H. (Presb.), Osmond, Neb., to Craw- 
ford. At work. : 

Haven, W. L., Dorset, Vt., to Federated, Orono, 
Me. Accepts. 

Jonrs, D. E., Waverly, Ia., to Alma and Maple 
Hill, Kan. At work. 


Jones, F. M., Theological School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, to Clarendon Hills, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Accepts. 

JUNKINS, F. A., Bartlett, N. H., to Deer Isle and 
Sunset, Me. 

McRab, ALEXANDER, 
Mass. At work. 

Miurorp, Harry, Alton, Kan., to Athol, for half 
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‘Monson, Me., to Westport, 
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Minicu, R. L., Wood Haven, Long Island, N. Y., 
to First, Malden, Mass. At work. 

Morean, W. A., Mt. Pleasant, Washington, D. C., 
to New First, Chicago, Ill. Accepts to begin 

| about March 1. 

\Norriunr, A, L., Mayflower, Denver, Col., to Rex- 

. ford, Kan. At work. 

“Pmyron, FRANK, Wellington, Kan., to Hastings, 
Neb. At work. : 

Piums, O. C., Boston, Mass., to West Parish, 
_ Haverhill: At work. 

Pycun, H. H., Bloomfield, Neb., to West Point 
and Beemer. At work. 

Ransom, A. B., Riverdale, Mass., to Washington 
St., Beverly. Accepts. : 

Ricumonp, C. R., student, Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kan., to Mount Hope. At work. 
‘RowpDEN, W. S., Pierce, Neb., to Coleridge, a new 
| community church. ‘ 
| WinrEr, FF. I., assistant minister, First, Washing- 
| ton, D.C., to be director of religious education, 
| First, Akron, 0. Accepts to begin in February. 


| Resignations 
|Lanuam, EH. W., Galva, Ill. 

Lawis, J. B., Hast Longmeadow, Mass. 
|. in March after seven years of service. 
Scuwep.ur, W., Argo, Ill., to go into business 
Jan. 1. 


Effective 


Ordinatiens 

| Duan, L. A., 0., Forest Ave., Bangor, Me., Noy. 
| 4 Sermon by Dr. C. A. Moore; other parts by 
| Rey. Messrs. W. J. Moulton, A. M. Little, G. K. 
Carter, and B. G. Gleason. 


Accessions 

Conf. Total 
_ CONNECTICUT 
- Trumbull 4 7 
ILLINOIS 
' Doremus 20 29 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Jamaica Plain, Boylston 16 20 
| Hardwick, Federated 2 2 

Newton, Auburndale 6 

Highlands 1 5 

Turners Falls (for year 1925) 35 48 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Boulevard 14 

First 1 1 

MINNESOTA 
Crookston 6 ©) 
MONTANA 

Missoula 14 
NEBRASKA 

Plainview 2 7 
VERMONT $ 

Coventry 8 8 

Personals 


Keiirr, Dr. L. H., who has been in charge of the 
missionary district of the Southeast for the 
past five years and a half, has recently retired 
and has accepted the presidency of Atlanta 
Theological Seminary. At the last meeting of 
the Hxecutive Committee of the Church Ex- 
tension Boards the following resolution was 
adopted: “Now that Rev. L. H. Keller, D.D., 
has closed his work as superintendent of the 
District of the Southeast, which position he 

| has held during the past five and a half years, 
the Executive Committee of the Church Hxten- 
sion Boards desires to go on record as enter- 
taining the highest regard for his services to 
the societies. It wishes to express its appreci- 
ation of his whole-hearted devotion to the 
task, his clear vision of the needs of the entire 
territory under his charge, and his wisdom in 
the conduct of not only the missionary affairs 
but also the interests of the entire denomina- 
tion in his district. Continued acquaintance 
with Dr. Keller has deepened respect for him 
as a. man, and the committee desires to extend 
its heartiest best wishes and prayers for his 
success in the important work which he has 
undertaken as head of Atlanta Theological Sem- 
inary.” 

Martyn, Rey. and Mrs. W. C., West Suffield, Ct., 
received a purse of $130 as'a Christmas gift 
from the members of the church and the people 
of the town. 

Norton, Dr. §S. A., pastor emeritus of First 
Church, Woburn, Mass.; who has been acting 
pastor of that church for three months, left 
for Claremont, Cal., the first week in January. 
Here he will make his home in the future. At 
a meeting of the Woburn Association of Congre- 
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gational Ministers on Dec. 29, Dr. Norton gave 
an interesting and illuminating paper on ‘‘Forty- 
Five Years in the Christian Ministry,” and gave 
an estimate of the religious conditions in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Norton has resisted all efforts to 
have him remain as acting pastor in Woburn, 
and insists on retiring from the active pastor- 
ate. 

PARTINGTON, Rey. InoR, who in November went 
from Deer Isle, Me., to accept the call of North 
Stonington, Ct., was recently given a reception 
by his new _ parishioners. Greetings were 
brought from neighboring communities by vari- 
ous ministers, including Rev. S. M. Cathcart of 
Westerly, Rev. G. F. Goodenough of Ledyard, 
and Rev. G. W. Clark of Preston. 

POWELL, Dr. G. J., has recently retired from the 
associate superintendency of Montana after 
having given 25 years to Western missionary 
work. The Executive Committee of the Church 
Hxtension Boards at its last meeting adopted 
the following resolution: “‘fThe Executive Com- 
mittee of the Church Hxtension Boards does not 
wish Rev. Gregory J. Powell, D.D., to leave the 
employ of the societies without an expression 
of gratitude to him for his services in a great 
missionary field. During the quarter of a cen- 
tury that he has represented the societies, the 
old frontier has given way to modern conditions 
and new problems have arisen. The committee 
congratulates Dr. Powell on the monument he 
has erected to himself in the marked increase 
in the number of churches under his guidance 
and in the wise administration of all of the 
affairs that relate to Congregational growth 
in mighty Montana. It recognizes the vigor 
and promising condition of the work in all of 
its aspects as he lays it down, and wishes him 
great success in the ministry to which he has 
now given himself. The committee also would 
express its hope that he may be long spared to 
share in the growth and prosperity that is sure 
to come to the Congregational churches of Mon- 
tana which he has so wisely fostered through 
the years.” 

WHPPLOCK, Rev. A. H., pastor at Auburn, Mass., 
received from the Sunday school and parish a 
Christmas gift of a five-tube radio set. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. ALFRED H. HALL 


Mary Delight Twichell Hall, widow of Rev. Al- 
fred H. Hall, died at her home in Andover, Mass., 
on Jan. 1, at the age of 74. Mrs. Hall's girlhood 
and early married life were spent in Connecticut, 
where her husband held pastorates in the First 
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* 
and Center Churches of Meriden. She was a 
graduate of Abbot Academy, Andover. She was 
a sister of Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, 
of Mrs. Olive Twichell Crawford of Trebizond, 
Turkey, and aunt of President Hmeritus Edward 
T. Ware of Atlanta University. 


REV. WILLIAM J. TATE 


Rev. William J. Tate, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Franklin, Ct., died Dec. 16. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Hartford, and 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. Previous to 
entering the ministry he was instructor of Latin 
and Greek at Suffield, being ordained at his home 
church in Windsor Locks, May 10, 1893. Mr. 
Tate had been paster in Springfield, Mass., Lock- 
port, N. Y., and in Higganum and Franklin, Ct. 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MBbETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 18, 10.45 a.m. “Magda,” a Biblical 
Play about the time of the Crucifixion, pre- 
sented by a caste of students of the Academy 
of Speech Arts. 

MIDWINTER MprnrinG, Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Hyde 
Park Blvd. and 538d St., Chicago, Jan. 16-22. 
Survey Committee hearings begin Jan. 16. Fel- 
lowship Dinner, Jan. 16, Extension Boards, 17- 


20. Superintendents’ Conference, 19-22. Com- 
mission on Missions, 20, P.M. to 22, M. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 


Union, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 
2 P.M. 

PILGRIM PLACH IN CLAREMONT, an organization 
which aids in providing temporary or per- 
manent homes for ministers, missionaries, and 
other servants of the churches. Annual meet- 
ing, Congregational Church, Claremont, Cal., 
Jan. 20, at 2 P.M. Friends from the East and 
West invited. 

Woman’s BoarpD oF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Friday, Feb. 5, at 10.30 a.m. 


The offices of patience are as varied as the 
ills of this life. We have need of it with our- 
selves and with others; with those below and 
those above us, and with our own equals; with 
those who love us, and those who love us not; 
for the greatest things, and the least; against 
sudden inroads of trouble and under our daily 
burdens ; disappointments as to the weather, or 
the breaking of the heart; in the weariness of 
the body, or the wearing of the soul; in our 
own failure of duty, or others’ failure to us; in 
every-day wants, or in the aching of sickness, 
or the decay of age; in disappointment, be- 
reavement, losses, injuries, reproaches ; in heayi- 
ness of the heart, or its sickness amid delayed 
hopes.—H. B. Pusey. 
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Junior College Courses. 


Send for Catalogue 


The following classes of students are admitted : 


Mount 1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. Final year 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Inauguration of President Mierow 

The inauguration to the presidency of Colo- 
rado College of Prof. Charles C. Mierow, who 
has been its professor of classical languages 
and literature since 1916, is a notable event 
in the history of the college. 

President Mierow was graduated from 
Princeton College with high honors in 1905, 
received his Master’s Degree there the follow- 
ing year and his Ph.D. in 1908, and the fol- 
lowing year was an instructor in classies at 
Phillips Academy, in Andover, Mass. The next 
year he was called to his Alma Mater to a po- 
sition in the Classical Department, and since 
1916 has been full professor of classical lan- 
guages and literature at Colorado College. Two 
years ago he was made acting president, fol- 
lowing President Duniway, and in this posi- 
tion has so clearly shown his fitness for the 
presidency that his unanimous election this 
autumn to that office has been received with 
satisfaction and cordial feeling on every side. 

Dr. Mierow is a Congregationalist and in 
strong sympathy with the purposes and plans 
of other well-known colleges in the West that, 
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like Colorado College, were founded by mem- 
bers of that church whose emphasis on the 
importance of strong Christian influences in 
the colleges is well known. The new president 
is in hearty sympathy with those of all other 


Dr. CHARLES C. MIEROW 


denominations who aim to foster and strengthen 
true religion in the lives of their students. 

The large attendance of the alumni at the 
inauguration was marked, and heartily ac- 
knowledged by the student body. 

Mr. Raymond Fosdick, a classmate of Pres- 
ident Mierow’s, made a strong address, urging 
the development of greater spiritual power in 
this day of unprecedented discovery and achieve- 
ment in the material world. 

President Hmeritus William F. 
Mrs. Slocum were honored guests of the occa- 
sion. At the request of the new president, Dr. 
Slocum gave the charge ‘to him, which was 
clear and strong, and has been given wide cir- 
culation among the friends of the college. 

The statement to Dr. Slocum on behalf of 
the trustees of the college made by Mr. Philip 
B. Stewart, who presided at the exercises, 
voiced the feeling of the college authorities 
and of the community concerning his adminis- 
tration of the college and his service to the 
community for nearly thirty years. 

The alumni luncheon was the largest on rec- 
ord. And last, but not least, the announce- 
ment was made that the endowment of the 
college had been increased by $900,000, $300,- 
000. of this being a gift from the General Edu- 
cation Board. Further than this, all indebt- 
edness of the college has been met. 


Slocum and 


Christmas Party at Hartford 
The long dining-room at Mackenzie Hall, 
with its great open fireplace and round, white- 
covered tables lighted by cheery red candles, 
was a fitting setting for the Old Hnglish Christ- 


,mas Party to which the women students of the 


Hartford Seminary Foundation resident in 
Mackenzie Hall invited a few friends, includ- 
ing members of the faculty and their wives, 
together with President and Mrs. Mackenzie 
and Mr. Charles Welles Gross, president of 
the board of trustees, on Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 16. 

As we took our places at the tables we heard 
far away in the distance sweet voices singing. 
The sound came nearer and nearer. A Heay- 
enly Choir appeared in the doorway. Six 
girls in white robes with shining bands over 
their flowing hair, each carrying a lighted 
candle, made a lovely picture as they walked 
slowly down the long dining-room and _ back, 
singing “It came upon the midnight clear.” 
They took their places at the table reserved 
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for them near the piano, where from time to 
time during the evening they sang various 
Christmas hymns and carols. 

Then followed a real Old English Christmas 
Feast, with all its quaint customs. Two little 
pages came dancing in and hung wreaths and 
garlands of greens, not forgetting the mistle- 
toe; after which they 
party with all due pomp and ceremony. Of 
course the Jester was present, just aS witty 
and saucy as tradition represents him. He 
rode in on the Yule Log, which was drawn by 
what appeared to be two burly woodsmen who 
placed it in the fireplace and lighted it. The 
Log was treated with the utmost respect, the 
Lord’s party rising and bowing as it passed. 

The portly Cook, almost bursting with pride, 
then showed his accomplishments as to the tune 
cf martial music and preceded by the pages 
he entered, bearing the Boar’s Head on a sil- 
ver platter. With similar parade he brought 
proudly in the Loin of Beef and placed it be- 
fore the Lord of the Manor, who rose, drew his 
sword, and said solemnly, “Sir Loin, I dub 
thee Knight.” 

The Cook then in his most haughty manner 
bore in the great plum pudding and Wassail 
Bowl, his progress somewhat impeded by the 
antics of the Jester who seemed to take pe- 
culiar delight in teasing him. 

Very pretty and very suggestive of the good 
old times was the dancing of the stately and 
formal Minuet by the Lord’s party. 

It seemed as if nothing was forgotten, not 
even the wretched mummers who hobbled in 
on their crutches to beg a few crumbs from 
the Lord’s table and were finally driven out 
by the Jester. Meanwhile the Jester was busy 
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vhile dinner was served calling upon different 
muests for stories and jokes and every now and 
hen a Christmas song from some far-away 
nission field was sung in the native tongue 
yy those who represented that land. And at 
he close of the meal the Jester asked for a 
1eavenly story from one of the angels. 

One of their number stepped forward and 
‘imply and effectively told the story of the 
mrigin of the “White Gift,’ after which the 
Lady reminded the company that though it 
was the King’s birthday they had as yet made 
lim no gift. “But how can we,’ asked the 
Lord, “since he walks on earth no more?” 
lee” interposed the Jester quickly, “Said He 
| 
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A Scientist’s View 
Lo the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
_ After reading your editorial on “The New 
‘Atheism’ in The Congregationalist for Dec. 
i 4 I wondered if you might not be interested 
ts the views of a scientist of the opposite 
| lewpoint from Professor Hankins. I-venture 
fo state that I represent the views of a large 
| roportion of American scientists when I say 
that we do not believe that “God becomes pro- 
gressively less essential to the running of the 
universe : and the soul as a separate entity 
becomes more and more doubtful.’”’ I have 
pondered the question of God’s place in the 
‘universe a great deal during the twenty years 
in which I have been in active geological work 
and I come more and more definitely to the 
conclusion that the presence of God in the 
universe is an absolute necessity. I cannot 
onceive of an orderly, progressive, yet God- 
less universe. I am firmly convinced of the 
eality of evolution through all forms of mat- 
er, both animate and inanimate, from the low- 
st to the highest, and to my mind the active 
resence of God is an essential to evolution, 
just as much as it would be to creation and 
t aintenance by fiat. I do not see how evolu- 
tion could proceed without the initiative and 
guidance of an all-wise and all-powerful crea- 
tor, how we could have a world of law without 
a lawgiver. 
These considerations lead, in my thinking at 
least, to the further conclusion that the pres- 
mee of the soul as a separate entity- is as 
firmly established as the presence of a God. 
f course our ideas of what a soul is may 
iffer, but it seems to me that if we admit the 
presence of mind we must perforce admit the 
xistence of soul. I do not see where one 
can draw the line between the two. The re- 
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ent discoveries regarding the extent of the 
niverse—a million light years or more—make 
one wonder how God can stretch himself over 
o much space, and still pay attention to the 
ffairs of a human soul; but the evidence that 
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not, Whatsoever ye do unto the least of these 
my brethren ye do it also unto Me.’ The Lord 
agreed and called upon each of his people to 
give a shining white piece in honor of the 
King’s birthday. Soft music accompanied the 
clink of the silver pieces which after being 
collected by the story teller were deposited be- 
fore the Lord. 

The party closed with the singing by all the 
company of “Silent Night,” a fitting and 
beautiful end to an evening in which dignity, 
beauty, humor, and worship were effectively 
blended and which helped to put the whole 
company into the genuine Christmas Spirit. 

CoS. i. 
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he does it increases one’s admiration for his 
greatness and goodness. Further, the recent 
discoveries regarding the ultimate structure 
of matter and its identity with light and 
electricity make one wonder if, after all, there 
may not be something to the old doctrine of 
pantheism—if God does not really pervade all 
matter. Where are we to draw the line be- 
tween matter and spirit? But this is quite 
aside from the theme with which I began. 

As to the prevalence among scientists of the 
ideas of God’s existence and presence, I may 
mention that my chief is an Elder in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Iowa City, the 
university town, and that many of the faculty 


of the university are active workers in their | 


ehurches. The man under whom I took my 
graduate work in the University of Chicago, 
Dr. T. C. Chamberlin, is an active member of 
Hyde Park Baptist Church. You know, of 
course, of the fine Christian character of Dr. 
R. A. Millikan, a former Iowa boy. And these 
are only typical of many active Christian sci- 
entists whom I know. ; 

I wonder if the extreme radicals, represented, 
apparently, by Professor Hankins, are not actu- 
ally as bitterly hostile to constructive, helpful 


work for humanity, as narrow minded in their- 


thinking, and as truly illiberal as are the ex- 
treme Fundamentalists. Neither of them lead 
us into broad, intelligent, helpful attitudes 
toward God and the world, but tend to limit our 
outlook and shorten our vision. I might say 
incidentally that the books of Dr. Charles F. 
Kent have helped me greatly to appreciate the 
possibility -of combining a firm faith in a liv- 
ing, present God with the most modern, com- 
prehensive views of science regarding the uni- 
verse in all its phases. 

I want to congratulate and thank you for 
your liberal and conservative attitude on reli- 
gious as well as on other questions. 

JAMES H. LEEs, 
Assistant State Geologist. 
Iowa Geological Survey, Des Moines. 


True Liberalism 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

As a recent graduate of Amherst—class of 
1922—allow me to extend my -warmest ap- 
proval of your editorial, “The New Atheism,” 
which appeared in the issue of Dec. 24. It 
does one good to listen to your admirable and 
fair discussion of Professor Hankins’ “senior 
chapel address.” 

Well do I recall some of the “convictions” 
uttered by so-called “liberal” professors and 
the ruthless way that they dogmatically dis- 
missed “Christian faith and spiritual concep- 
tions from the whole sphere of the quest of the 
meaning of the world and life.” 

Since graduation from Amherst, it has been 
my privilege to attend such a great and con- 
structively-liberal seminary as Union. How 
I wish some of our “liberal”? professors with 
their “anti-religious complex” might know 
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something of the teaching one gets at such a 
seminary! Feeble results seem to come when 
college professors attempt to speak ‘‘as experts 
outside their own field.” They appear to iden- 
tify all of religion with Fundamentalism, or 
with some limited and dogmatic theories given 
to them when they were lads in Sunday 
schools. 

However, there is another side to the reli- 
gious life at Amherst as reflected in Rev. Mr. 
Kinsolving’s report, which appears in the last 
Graduates’ Quarterly. 

WALLACE W. ANDERSON. 

North Brookfield; Mass. 


‘*Out of the Deeps’’ 
By Jane C. Crowell 
A soul of beauty sought my aid. 
I lavished from my thought 
The truest that I could, and prayed: 
With love my prayer was fraught 
And faith that he who turned to me 
His eagle wings would stay 
From tracts where hidden perils be :— 
But he has said me nay. 


I leave him in thy hands, O God— 
Thou only canst be guide,— 

Who watched above the way we trod 
Together, side by side, 

From strange mistakes that turn life drear, 
From later bitterness, 

From danger, now concealed from fear, 
Protect that soul and bless! 
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solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec. ; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


TuHp FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. BHnglish, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, & 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
Bnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Har™ 
ford. 


American Congregational | 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
\ethe general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, 
Treasurer ; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunshine Nurse 


(Continued from page 53) 
liling nurse appeared with jars and vases 
. water, and Marian and the boy, whose 
me was Andrew, had lots of fun sorting 
2 flowers and arranging them in vases. When 
ey left, he told Marian happily that his bed- 
le table looked like a real flower garden. 
The next day, when Marian went into her 
rden, the buds and blossoms all seemed to 
d and beckon to her as if they were asking 
r to pick them. “Do your best,” she said, 
yly, “for I am going to send you to the hos- 
tal, every week, to cheer up a little sick boy.” 
The flowers followed her advice, and the 
pre she picked, the more they grew until the 
‘tle garden was ablaze with bright colors. 
A few weeks later, Marian received a letter, 
d on the back of the envelope was stamped 
je name of the hospital. 
ything has happened to Andy,” she cried. 
ke tore open the envelope and this is what 
e read: 
car Miss Marian: 
We are glad to inform you that Andrew 
‘lliams, the little boy with the injured foot, 
| well again and will be dismissed from the 
yspital, tomorrow. The flowers you have 
jought every week have helped him to make 
speedy recovery. The nurses in the Children’s 
ard have decided to confer upon you the title 
the Sunshine Nurse, for your sunshiny face 
id bright flowers often do the little patients 
jore good than the doctor’s medicine. We 
ype you will continue to come throughout the 
‘mmer with flowers for our little patients in 
je Children’s Ward. 
So the little Sunshine Nurse was faithful to 
'r duties all summer and the Children’s Ward, 


| Boston 
eaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


| orporated Reorganized 
° 1829 1922 


This Society, reorganized 
} 1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
aurches of New England 
| its practical, social and 
ligious work among sea- 

. Has finely equipped 
-thels at 287 Hanover 
.., Boston, and at Vine- 
ird Haven, and Reading 
poms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
te Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
jol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
nt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
ig facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
mtributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
v. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rey. Theodore 
| Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
"e Charles EH. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
m., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 


Home and Institute at 
7 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
bm New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). * 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. 


ye to work in any part of the country may be 
ot to the New England office. 

| W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Oh, I wonder ri 
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with its fragrant sweet peas, verbenas, pinks, 
and columbine looked almost like a real flower 
garden. And after that, no one was ever re- 
fused flowers from Marian’s garden, for you 
see, the more she picked, the more they 
blossomed, 


Small boy: ‘‘What’s the use of washing my 
hands before I go to school, mother? I’m not 
one of those who are always raising them.” 


“Did she give up music when her husband 
died?” 

“No, she still plays, but only on the black 
keys.” 


‘Teacher—‘‘Hawkins, what is a synonym?” 

Billy—‘‘Please, sir, it’s a word you use in 
place of another, when you cannot spell the 
other.’’—Science and Invention. 


“Tilter boasts that no living man could forge 
his name successfully to a check and get it 


cashed. Has he such a peculiar signature?” 
“No. He hasn’t any money in the bank.’— 
Tit-Bits. 3 


“Could I sell you Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
sir?” asked the book agent. 

“Certainly not,’’ replied the self-made mil- 
lionaire, “I’m not interested in the career of 
colored pugilists."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Workman: “Mr. Brown, I shall have to ask 
for a small rise in my wages. I have just been 
married.” 

Employer: “Very sorry, my dear man, but 
I can’t help you. We are not responsible for 
accidents which happen to our workmen outside 
the factory.”—Northern Daily Telegraph. 


At the conclusion of the primary language 
class the teacher announced that the subject of 
the next lesson® would be poetry, and then 
asked :— 

“Can any one 

Little Chester 
and upon being 
chickens.” —Life.” 


tell me what poetry is?” 
immediately raised his hand, 
recognized, said: “Poetry is 


Teacher—‘Why, Jimmie, is it true that your 
mother has diphtheria?” 

Jimmie—‘‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“But don’t you know you mustn’t come to 
school? You.might get it from your mother 
and then give it to the whole class.” 

“No, ma’am; it’s only my stepmother, an’ 
she never gives me nothin’ !” Progressive Grocer. 


“Ts the world round?’ a schoolma’am asked 
the little boy. 

*“No’m.”’ 

“Tt isn’t, eh? Is it flat, then?” 

“No’m.” 

“Are you crazy, child? If the world 
round and isn’t flat, what is it?’ 

“Pop says it’s crooked.’—Pittsburgh Tele- 
graph. 


isn’t 


Judge: “Are you married?” 

Johnson: ‘‘Ya-as.” 

Judge: “Who did you marry?” 

Johnson: “A Vooman.” 

Judge: “Well, did you ever hear of anyone 
that didn’t marry a woman?” 

Johnson: ‘Ya-as.” 

Judge: “Who?” 

Johnson: “Mine seester.” 


Even Abe Lincoln, though never noted for 
his beauty, had some pride in his appearance. 
One day, the story is told, while going down 
the street he met a man who looked him over 
closely and drew a gun on him. 

“Stranger,” the man said, “I swore that’ if 
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I ever met anyone homelier than I was, I’d 
shoot him on sight.” 

“Brother,” drawled Abe, “if I’m homelier 
than you I reckon you might as well shoot.” 


“A woman just can’t keep a secret,’ he de- 
clared. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’ contradicted the fluttery 
lady. “I’ve kept my age a secret ever since 
I was twenty-four.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but one of these days you 
will give it away. In time you will just simply 
have to tell it.” 

“Well,” she replied with confidence, “I think 
that when a woman has kept her secret for 
twenty years she comes pretty near knowing 
how to keep it.”—St. Lowis Christian Adwocate. 


JANUARY CLEARANCE SALE | 


English Importations at Reduced Prices 


In order to make room for new stock we are offering the following 

books at from one third to one half the regular list prices. Here is 

a chance to have some of the recent works of such notable English 
religious writers as Hutton, Orchard, McFadyen, and Watkins. 


OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE John A. Hutton, D.D. 


Author of “Discerning the Times,’ “The Persistent Word of God” 


Into the stories of the early chapters of Genesis and into great 
sayings of Christ alike he reads new and illuminating meanings, 
and to him the Christian life is always a great and inspiring ad- 
venture. There is not one of these expositions that does not 
make the reader feel that it is worth while to be a Christian. 
Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 
An Elementary Study W. Chapman 


This book is neither a theological treatise nor an essay in philo- 
sophie speculation. The author writes for ordinary readers and his 
purpose is by a careful study of the Gospels to discover and un- 
veil the thought of Jesus in respect to God, himself, and his mis- 
sion to humanity. There was ever present in Jesus, he believes, 
the vision of a divinely inspired and ordered human life possible to 
be realized by every man and perfected in a Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness of which God is the Father-King. 

Original price, $1.25. Reduced price, $.75 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT In the 


Light of Modern Knowledge 
John Edgar McFadyen, D.D. 


Author of “The Problem of Pain,’ “The Psalms in Modern Speech” 


This book aims at restoring the Old Testament to those who have 
neglected or lost it. It seeks to reassure the disconcerted ; to help 
those who are afraid of criticism or who have not time to investi- 
gate its processes and acquaint themselves with its results. It 
shows how the Old Testament, properly understood, is still an in- 
dispensable source of power and illumination. : 
Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


GOD’S FREEMEN Nathaniel Micklem 


Author of “The Galilean” 


Catholicism stands for an impersonal, Protestantism for a per- 
sonal religion. This is Professor Micklem’s thesis, and he sustains 
it with his characteristic trenchancy and vigor. He traces the 
growth of the fundamental principle of Protestantism, and espe- 
cially of Free Churchmanship, in the Humanists, Luther, the Puri- 
tans, and the Spiritual Reformers, who were the prophets of the 
post-Reformation period and anticipated in some ways the new 
type of Free Church leadership in England and America today. 

Original price, $2.00. Reduced price, $1.00 


REASONABLE RELIGION George Jackson 


Author of “A Young Man’s Religion,’ “The Preacher and 
‘the Modern Mind’ 


The author’s firm grasp of essential Christianity, his broad, human 
sympathy, his strong intellectual grip of any subject with which 
he deals, and his frank, forcible, reasonable way of expressing 
his mind give to anything he says or writes great weight and at- 
tractiveness. Of singular interest and value is the section of this 
book that deals with present-day preaching from various points 
of view, and equally timely is the section on “The Bible and the 
Faith,” discussing how modern critical views of the Old Testa- 
ment and of such questions as that of miracles should be dealt 
with. Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


“J.B.” J. Brierley, His Life and Work UH. Jeffs 


For twenty-five years over the initials “J. B.’”’ this unique writer 
stoked the intellectual furnaces of thousands of preachers all over 
the world through his articles in church periodicals. Very many 
of these readers will be glad to know something of the vivid and 
attractive personality that lay behind those familiar initials. This 
record of his early life,—his college days, his work for a while as 
a Congregational minister, his residence and travels abroad, his 
years in Fleet Street, together with chapters on his reading, stud- 
ies, note-books, and outlook on life, his wonderful gift in quota- 
tions, his correspondence, and his friendships,—brims with in- 
terest. Original price, $1.60. Reduced price, $1.00 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


ST. PAUL’S FIGHT FOR GALATIA 
: C. H. Watkins 


This book is an original, daring, and very thorough examination 
of those sections of the Epistle to the Galatians that bear upon 
the controversy raised by the Judaizers who disturbed and misled 
the Apostle Paul’s converts in Galatia. With great skill and schol- 
arship, Dr. Watkins sets himself to deduce from the Epistle what 
was the actual position taken by the Judaizers, and what were the 
eharges they brought to undermine St. Paul’s authority. As a 
commentary on Galatians, the book will be found unusually illu- 
minating and suggestive. 

Original price, $1.25. Reduced price, $.75 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS 
J. A. Robertson 


Author of “The Hidden Romance of the New Testament” 


A sympathetic and inspiring treatment of the growth in Jesus of 
the God-consciousness which the author calls “the greatest spir- 
itual fact which has ever emerged in the long story of the human 
race.” Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


THE FAITH OF ISAIAH Statesman and Evan- 


gelist Alexander R. Gordon 


Author of “The Poets of the Old Testament,’ “The Prophets 
of the Old Testament’ 


This book seeks to interpret the Book of Isaiah afresh to the mod- 
ern mind. Its various elements are set in their historical frame- 
work, the prophecies proper rendered in versions which seek to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the sense and rhythm of the orig- 
inal, and their distinctive messages applied to the conditions that 
confront ourselves. Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH UH. Bulcock 


Contents: Theological Charity, Paul the Mystic, The Two Gospels 
of the Barly Church, The Four Christs, On Historical Origins, 

Su eee Predestination, An Unpropitiatory Atonement, On Other 
eligions. 


These essays have been written with the consciousness of two 
needs of the religious world—that of a better mutual understand- 
ing among its various sects and schools of thought, and that of 
a presentation in modern thought-forms of the faith which is eter- 
nal yet ever new. Original price, $1.00. Reduced price, $.50 


VISIONS OF THE END A Study in Daniel and 
Revelation ‘ Adam C. Welch 


Author of “Religion of Israel under the Kingdom” 


There has been a profound interest in recent times in apocalyptic 
writings and their influence on Jesus and on early Christianity. 
The very word ‘apocalyptic’ suggests something puzzling and re- 
mote, but the object of this book is to present the subject in a pop- 
ular way, intelligible to the ordinary reader; to show its great 
human interest; and to explain how much light it throws on the 
teaching of Christ and on the ideas and aspirations of the early 
Church. There has always been a mysterious fascination about 
the Books of Daniel and Revelation; here the two books are 
studied side by side in the light of modern scholarship with par- 
ticularly illuminating effect. 

Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.25 


ORACLES OF GOD W. E. Orchard, D.D. 
Studies in the Minor Prophets 


Author of “Sermons on God, Christ, and Man,” “Advent Sermons” 


In his clear, vivid exposition, Amos and Hosea, Micah, Nahum 
and Habbakuk, Zechariah, Malachi, and the rest become living men 
of faith, grappling with the public and private life of their time 
and declaring their message from God to their contemporaries. 
Original price, $2.25. Reduced price, $.75 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer of Thanks for Service 


| BARES TH FATHER, we thank thee for the great and 

worthy things that appeal to our love,—the fortune 
of truth in this world, the welfare of our own home, the 
welfare of the homes of our people, of the Commonwealth 
and of the country, the welfare of the world, the Kingdom 
of God. We thank thee for all these things that rise 
round us like vast mountain ranges upon whose glorified 
summits the light of Eternity shines and rests. 

We thank thee that thou has made rich in possibility 
for us all the deliverance from mean selfishness into the 
grand process of self-realization in the service of man- 
kind and by the grace of God. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit be 
with us all evermore. Amen. 

A Prayer by Dr. Guoren A. GorpDoN, 


Contributing Editors for 1926 


ARIOUS circumstances have combined to delay an- 

~ nouncement regarding the group of Contributing 
Editors for 1926. The Board of the Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society which makes, or approves, the appoint- 
ments did not meet until December and it was necessary 
afterwards to consult the members of a committee living 
far apart. The loss of a letter in the mails occasioned 


further delay, and two men who have been invited to 


join this group have the matter still under considera- 


tion. It seems inadvisable, however, to delay any longer 
specific announcement regarding the distinguished men 
who have acceded to our request to become Contributing 
Editors. Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, who needs no intro- 
duction anywhere in America, and who has in recent 
years displayed an intense interest in The Congrega- 
tionalist, and an outspoken approval of its policy, has 
graciously expressed his willingness to accept this obli- 
gation in addition to his manifold offices and labors. An 
equally busy and distinguished layman, Dr. E. E. Slosson, 
for many years associated with the Independent, and 
now Director of Science Service, at Washington, has also 
been prevailed upon, through his interest in the service the 
paper is rendering, to join the group. All eyes during 
the next two years will be looking toward Nebraska, 
where the next National’ Council is to assemble, and it 
has seemed fitting that one already well-known to our 
readers, Dr. John Andrew Holmes of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
of When-Sunday-Comes fame, should assume a larger réle 
as Contributing Editor. He has consented to act, as has 
Dr. Theodore R. Faville, Congregational State Superin- 
tendent for Wisconsin. In addition to representing a 
superintendent’s viewpoint Dr. Faville may be expected 
to impart to the editorial columns something of that 
independence and originality for which Wisconsin is 
nationally known. The Board has approved of the in- 
vitation to an eminent British Congregational leader to 
join the group, and we are awaiting his reply. A prom- 
inent layman whom we had been urged, quite independ- 
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ently of this editorial group, to seek as a contributor 
has under consideration the proposal to assume this more 
intimate relationship. We are confident of a favorable 
reply but announcement must be temporarily withheld. 


To Those Who Have Served 


HEN the group of Contributing Editors was estab- 

lished it was the intention that of the group of 
twelve six should retire each year. The Congregationalist 
expresses its deep gratitude and sense of obligation to 
those who now retire after two years of distinctive 
service, viz., Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, Dr. William E. Barton, 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield; Dr. Harry P. Dewey, 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, and President Irving Maurer. 
Every one of these has made a distinctive contribution, 
and it is hoped that readers will still have the joy of 
hearing from them as general contributors. In view 
of Dr. William E. Barton’s relationship to The Congre- 
gationalist prior to the formation of the editorial group 
his name will continue on our masthead as “Special 
Contributor.” Dr. Barton, as is well-known to all read- 
ers, is “Safed the Sage.” The six remaining members 
of last year’s group of Contributing Editors will serve 
for another year. 


“The New Atheism” 


EMARKING that it “seems to our old-fashioned mind 
to hit a bull’s-eye,” the Holyoke Transcript reprints 

in full the editorial on The New Atheism which recently 
appeared in The Congregationalist. The Springfield 
Union also makes extensive reference to the editorial. 
The Union, however, is wrong in interpreting our edi- 
torial as “an attack on the Amherst Graduates’ Quar- 
terly.” It was not so intended. We believe in editorial 
and academic freedom, even if we also believe, and have 
said, that it was atrociously exercised in the matter 
of the Hankins’ address. Prof. Hubert Lyman Clark, 
an Amherst graduate of ’92, of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy at Harvard, in the last number of the 
Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly has made a dignified pro- 
test against Dr. Hankins’ address on the ground that it 
“misrepresents religion, science, and Amherst.” Point- 
ing out the obvious misrepresentation of religion, Pro- 
fessor Clark says: 

The misrepresentation of science is more serious be- 
cause it is less obvious. He makes science identical with 
mechanistic philosophy—a common error of the Funda- 
mentalists whom he properly (in my opinion) decries, 
but inexcusable in a coldly scientific sociologist. Science 
is not necessarily or naturally (again, in my opinion) 


mechanistic—it is not bound up with any particular 
philosophy. It is free. 

The spirit of the address is not representative of 
Amherst because it is dogmatic in its form and impatient 
of those with whom it differs. It reveals no respect for, 
no sympathy with the great teachers, the great graduates 
who have made and are making the Amherst Illustrious. 
One need not mention names; every Amherst man can 
recall some whose lives have been an inspiration because 
of the very things that Professor Hankins so frankly 
scorns. 


We should say of our own protest exactly what Pro- 
fessor Clark says of his in the closing paragraph: 


I hope my protest will not be construed as indicative 
of a desire to “protect” Amherst men from ideas and 
philosophies that are not conventional or that irritate me. 


They could not be so sheltered, had I any such foolish 
desire. But religion and science are the two most im- 
portant agents in molding life, and it is vitally important 
that they should not be misrepresented by those who 
would gladly do away with one or the other. 


The Clark Christian Endeavor Fund 
ONGREGATIONALISM will never forget the service 
of Dr. Francis E. Clark among the young people of 
the past generation or more. After thirty-eight years 
of noble and unselfish service he has retired as president 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling has been elected as the new president. 
A spontaneous movement, now thoroughly organized, has 
arisen, the leaders of which propose to raise a fund of 
$100,000, the income of which shall go to Dr. and Mrs. 
Clark as long as they live. After their death the fund 
will be used as a memorial fund and the income devoted 
to the foreign and home missionary program of Chris- 
tian Endeavor under the direction of the trustees of the 
United Society. It is good to know that a splendid re- 
sponse is being made to this worthy project. The details 
are to be carried out during Christian Endeavor Week, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6, which will be the forty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization of Christian Endeavor and the year 
of the golden wedding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. Clark. 
Gifts will be welcomed from every society in the United 
States and Canada. It is proposed to have simultaneous 
union banquets in one hundred of the larger cities of 
the country to whose attendants Dr. Clark will speak 
simultaneously on the radio. Mr. Fred L. Ball, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio, is chairman of 
the Recognition Fund Executive Committee. Corre- 
spondence, inquiries, and gifts may be directed to him. 
We heartily approve the plan. Dr. and Mrs, Clark 
deserve all that is proposed and much more. 


But Dr. Atkins! 

R. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS says that our recent 

titular reference to Dr. Cadman’s Mission to the 
Middle West “reads trippingly.” All too trippingly! 
For along comes Dr. Atkins and not only trips, but 
thoroughly entangles, us with this business of where the 
Middle West doesn’t begin. Dr. Atkins, how could you? 
Just when we were recovering breath from the wordy 
warfare with those who assure us—re. our Western 
Window—that “Chicago isn’t the West,” and regaining 
strength from the effort to discover where the West 
really begins, here we are mixed up with this additional 
problem of the Middle West! Nor is this enough; Dr. 
Atkins puts it up to us by a voting contest or otherwise 
to discover a good name for a vast section of territory 
that we haven’t even located properly. Not by a long 
shot! We pass the buck. The Congregational way is 
to refer things to a committee. If a committee of the 
brilliant denizens of this region like Atkins, Lloyd 
Douglas, Dan Bradley, and Allen Stockdale—not to 
name many others—cannot settle this question, the case 
is hopeless. 


¥ ¥ 


The automobile in its toll of death has claimed notable 
victims in recent days in Greater Boston. Last week 


as The Congregationalist was going to press we had time | 


barely to record the death of Rev. Burke F. Leavitt who 
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and died without regaining consciousness. 
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was stricken down in Brookline on the way to his son’s 
church, and died a few hours later. Only two days later 
this sad event was followed by the death of Rev. M. 
Angelo Dougherty under similar circumstances. Mr. 
Dougherty was struck down by an auto in Cambridge 
It is only a 
week or so since he was in the editor’s office, bright, 
vigorous, and certainly far from giving evidence of the 
eighty-six years which are accorded him. . 


Watts O. Pye 


s ATTS O. PYE died Saturday.” The blow came 
sudden and swift from clear skies. He had been 
with us in America through months of rich usefulness, 
lifting his audiences to a new understanding of the chal- 
tenge before us in the field of northwest China. He had 
returned happily in October, apparently in good health, 
though pressed by the heavy strain of his travels. 
Many friends had made generous gifts to carry for- 
ward the remarkable work that is spreading in Shensi, 
and it was felt that a new period of rich usefulness and 
of large ingathering was in prospect. 
Details are lacking. It is only known that he died 


’ of the heart trouble which had come to him in his last 


tour over into Mongolia. Bandits had set upon his mule- 
teer, wounding him severely, and for a part of the 
journey Pye had given his assistance in lifting heavy 
boxes and helping with camp duties. A heart strain 
resulted which caused concern to his friends, but after 


- a rest his condition seemed to improve. 


In this sad blow the American Board loses one of its 
most aggressive and widely known missionaries. Since 
he went to China in 1907 his career has been followed 
with increasing interest by a wide public. He went out 
with a group of missionaries to reopen the work after 
the martyrdom of the Boxer days. They built on strong 
foundations, reaching out from Fenchow across two 
provinces. No portion of the Board’s work has grown 
more rapidly in the last decade; and the prospects opened 
by Chinese migration into Mongolia had been given to 
scores of audiences in America with dramatic emphasis. 
Over two hundred church organizations in communities 
in Shansi and Shensi are but a part of the results of these 
two decades won by Dr. Pye and the Fenchow group. 

Across America in this last furlough period Dr. Pye 
was heard by large audiences, especially business men. 
At large banquets arranged in New York City, Boston, 
Chicago, and California he made a profound impression 
with the businesslike story of a new policy in a new 
field and of startling results already won. 

No missionary of the Board had more friends and 
supporters than Watts Pye. His death will bring heavy 
sorrow to our churches. It is useless to theorize on 
God’s providences. If ever there was a life that would 
urge every believing Christian to go forward to build 
the Kingdom, without delay or hesitation, it is this life 
laid down in distant China. ; 

Dr. Pye’s death leaves a bereaved wife and son, his 
father in California, and a brother serving under the 
American Board in Constantinople. Further details will 
be known when letters are received. A host of friends 
will rally anew with devotion and in the spirit of self- 
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sacrifice, believing in the work which has been so blessed 
and furthered by the loyal investment of Watts O. Pye. 

Dr. Pye’s passing gives new and peculiar interest to 
the closing paragraph of a statement by the Home De- 
partment regarding his work, issued some time ago: 

For the future, who can foretell? The work already 
reaches fifty miles beyond the Chinese Wall into Mon- 
golia. The opportunity for expansion seems unlimited. 
The future story is in the making. Missionary advance 
over there is impossible without missionary advance 
over here. ot 

Both Carleton and Oberlin claimed Dr. Pye and in 
life and service he honored both institutions. We un- 
derstand that Dr. Charles Emerson Burton had much 
to do with the “discovery” of Dr. Pye and with creating 
the incentives that led him to such noble achievement. 


Eugenics: A Student’s Proposal 


HE student out at the Interdenominational Student 

Conference, at Evanston, I1l., who injected into the 
discussion the challenging subjects of eugenics and birth- 
control raised an insistent and disquieting issue, and 
one that is likewise by no means easy of solution. The 
conference, this student is reported to have said, was 
merely wasting its time in trying to solve social prob- 
lems by such. ameliorative measures as evangelism and 
education and charity. “We are breeding,” he insisted, 
‘morons and misfits faster than it is humanly possible 
to save them. Let us get at the source of our ills. Turn 
to eugenics and intelligent birth-control.” 

It looks very plausible, and there is in such an appeal 
a basis of sound sense, but it is doubtful whether the 
student had considered all the implications and diffi- 
culties of his own proposals. Who is to regulate the 
universe in these matters? Who is to determine the 
basis and practice of sound eugenics, and to compel 
everybody to fall in line? If it is to be a control of 
individuals, of “experts,” and scientists, it may be said 
at once that no great good has come of the general 
disposition of man to regulate his fellows. If it is to 
be control by the state, the problems would be only em- 
phasized and undue regulation of such matters by official- 
dom might quickly produce not only tyranny but a state- 
tyranny disappointing even in its resulting social effi- 
ciency. Contrary to a common assumption tyrannies and 
paternalisms have been rarely, if ever, really efficient. 

But if eugenics and “intelligent” birth-control are 
not to be superimposed by some arbitrary and dominat- 
ing authority would it not appear that the evangelism 
and education which the student relegates to a secondary 
place are actually of prime importance? Possibly we 
need to think through all the problems of evangelism 
and of education along the lines that the student has 
suggested. Certainly, also, we must link both evangel- 
ism and education more vitally with scientific interest 
and skill. But when all is said and done to what do 
we come back? Is it not, more than anything else, 
to the deep things of intelligent, open-minded, progressive, 
common-sense religion? 

Is there a higher type of eugenics than that manifested 
in the relationship of a Christian home and embodied 
in the Christian ideal? Can there be any great and true 
society where the restraints of love, forbearance, and 
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goodness do not operate between the sexes, or where in- 
dividual relationships are not dominated by considera- 
tions of righteousness and social obligation? We see 
oftentimes the travesty of sound morality and sane and 
wholesome relationships even in supposedly Christian 


circles, but this should not blind us to the reality of 
Christian conceptions as the true basis of life, and to the 
essential place of evangelism, conceived in its broadest 
and most intelligent aspect, in every scheme of real 
betterment and progress. 


Some Facts and Conditions 
Relating to the Editorial and Business Aspects of The Congregationalist 


T is doubtful whether at any time in its history there 
has ever been more discussion of the nature and work 
of The Congregationalist than during the past four years. 
This has been due partially to the fact that denomina- 
tionally we are passing through a period of change and 
unsettlement in which everything is being discussed, but 
it is equally due to the fact that a new, and compara- 
tively inexperienced, editor in entering upon his task, 
and in its early stages, has felt the need of wide inquiry 
and conference, not only in gaining knowledge of the 
constituency, but in the hope of light from much and 
varied counsel upon the highest ends and the best methods 
of attaining them. Round table conferences and dis- 
cussions in groups have been sought wherever possible, 
and in personal contacts and correspondence every phase 
of the work of the paper has been discussed with great 
frankness with representative ministers and laymen in 
every section of the country. 

These discussions have, for the most part, displayed 
so little knowledge and appreciation of facts and con- 
ditions which to the editors, face to face with a daily 
task, have seemed the most glaring and essential factors 
in determining the nature of the paper, and its policy 
both in major and minor matters, that it seems advisable 
simply and clearly to state for all who are interested 
what these factors are. We have found frequently that 
when the most radical proposals are offered with the 
greatest assurance those who propose them are the first 
to acknowledge their lack of feasibility when simple facts 
that have not been known, or taken into account, are 
pointed out. This does not mean that editorial policy 
is always the wisest in the circumstances, but it does 
mean that alike in the practice, and in the criticism, 
of the editorial function certain facts and conditions 
must be a prime consideration in whatever judgments 
are formed. 


A Lay Constituency 

The first and simplest of these facts is that The Con- 
gregationalist is and must be essentially a layman’s 
paper. Almost eighty-five per cent of our subscribers are 
laymen—using the term to include all of both sexes who 
are not ministers. Among actual readers the percentage 
is really much higher, for while the average minister 
is apt to retain his paper—some keep it on file—we have 
evidence that among the laymen The Congregationalist 
is passed from family to family, in some instances a 
single copy reaching five families. Moreover, it will be 
at once recognized that as the ministerial part of the 
subscription list is, in the nature of the case, bound to 
remain practically stationary, increased circulation 
would only add to the proportion of lay readers and 
emphasize all the more the necessity of keeping the paper 


well adapted for a lay constituency. Yet in the face of 
these facts we have been urged repeatedly to alter the 
character of the paper in ways that, while they might 
increase its interest for the minister, would at a stroke 
cut off thousands of lay subscribers who now find the 
paper readable and attractive. - 

It should be remembered also that the lay constitu- 
ency that the paper now serves, while it represents some 
of the most distinguished people in the land—college 
presidents and professors, and men and women of emi- 
nence in almost every sphere—is mainly a constituency 
of average Congregational laymen. We should be the 
last to consider The Congregationalist “high-brow,” or 
unduly academic, or intellectual; effort is constantly 
made to discuss even the deepest and largest issues in 
simple language and in clear style; yet a characteristic 
message that comes from time to time urges the editor 
to remember “that all his readers are not college 
graduates.” 

Yet, manifestly, when both these facts are taken into 
account The Congregationalist must in some way, while 
being published for the average layman, be made to ap- 
peal to the minister and to the layman of unusual emi- 
nence and intelligence. We can plead only the evidences 
that in many instances it does so appeal. Our corre- 
spondence files would amply verify this fact. It is only 
a few months since Dean Charles R. Brown said, “I take 
eight religious weeklies and The Congregationalist is the 
best of them all,”—a verdict that may give passing com- 
fort (though not too much) to an editorial group often 
frankly mystified by the problem of making a weekly 


paper appeal equally to many and diverse minds and 
interests. 


The Changed Financial Conditions 


Discussion of the business aspects of the paper often 
shows a similar lack of appreciation of the most basal 
facts. First of all is the simple fact that, though sixty 
years ago the subscription price of The Congregationalist 
was the same as it is today, costs of living (a paper rep- 
resents a group dependent upon wages and salaries), 
and of production have increased several fold. The whole 
situation in religious journalism as in education has 
changed within a generation. Where a few years ago 
a group could organize a school and make it almost self- 
supporting, now both large fees and large endowments 
are essential. No one longer expects religious schools 
to be self-supporting, but the need of endowments or of 
direct support to meet the situation created for religious 
journalism by exactly similar causes has not yet been 
recognized. Throughout the world of religious journal- 
ism today it is regarded as a basal condition that, except 
under the most unusual circumstances, substantial sub- 
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sidies are essential for maintenance. Not one of the 
religious weeklies that might be thought of as in the same 
class with The Congregationalist is paying its own ex- 
penses out of its own receipts, and the subsidies required 
will be found in every instance to arise from the same 
causes and to correspond in amount to our own, varying 
only with the extent of the work done, the quality of the 
paper, publishing conditions, etc. Comparisons have con- 
vinced us that no paper today is doing as large a work 
in so extensive a field on a smaller margin of operating 
expense than is represented in The Congregationalist’s 
budget. ae 

Some other papers are more fortunately situated in 
the provision for their subsidies. Some, like the Chris- 
tian Leader and the Christian Register, have partial en- 
dowments. Others like Zion’s Herald have assets in a 
strong association that owns productive real estate, the 
income from which is devoted to the paper. Others have 
income from the sale of books, or are grooved into a 
general project of denominational publishing and pub- 
licity in which income-producing factors are utilized to 
assist in financing factors that from spiritual, educative, 
and unifying standpoints are regarded as essential and 
valuable, though not income-producing. With better 
vision, planning, and management in the past such assets 
ought to have been available for The Congregationalist, 
but where they have been developed they have been di- 
verted into other useful and valuable channels. The 
story of the causes of the inadequacy of such assets is 
long and intricate, though its details are well known to 
those who have had intimate knowledge of the situation. 
In some measure the conditions of recent years were un- 
foreseen and the general enterprises of the church have 
been seriously handicapped in meeting a situation cor- 
responding to that which in local churches compelled, 
within a few years, an enormous increase in budgets, 
the doubling or tripling of ministerial salaries, the 
soaring of costs for church and parish-house building, 
and unprecedentedly heavy demands for general main- 
tenance. 


The Present Problem 


Under these changed conditions the problem of re- 
ligious journalism becomes, like that of religious edu- 
cation, and that of the general benevolent and missionary 
enterprises of the church, a straight question of the need 
and worth of the service, and the means of providing for 
its support upon this basis. The general aspects of this 
problem the Editor of The Congregationalist dealt with 
in an address last April at the Yale Divinity School Con- 
vocation, on The Problem of Religious Journalism. The 
accuracy of the analysis there presented has been in- 
dicated by the eagerness with which that address, though 
it was not offered for publication, has been seized upon 
and published by the religious press of the country. Nor 
has it been welcomed and approved only by editors whose 
daily labors have compelled their study of the situation. 
Leaders like Bishop Francis J. McConnell, who realize 
the need of a strong, virile, and well-supported religious 
-press, have strongly approved its statement, and have 
vigorously championed the ideal which it expressed. 

Other communions are seeing the vision and are 
realizing the need of action. Six members of the board 
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responsible for the publication of the Christian Leader 
have recently personally pledged $1,000 each, apart from 
the general support of the paper, to institute a campaign 
for the strengthening of its appeal. Episcopalian-leaders 
are at the same time furthering a campaign for the rais- 
ing of $250,000 to enable the Churchman to attain a 
stronger position. This, we understand, is not intended 
as an endowment, but is for immediate and future needs, 
and it is hoped ultimately to provide funds for endow- 
ment as well. : 

Every man tends, possibly, to see his own task as 
particularly needful and worth while, but viewing the 
problem of The Congregationalist in a non-personal and 
dispassionate way, the editors have been deeply im- 
pressed with the profound need of an organ that shall 
represent the whole Congregational fellowship in its deep- 
est spirit and purpose. . We have strongly resisted every 
suggestion and proposal that would tend to make the 
paper the organ of either a minority or majority group. 
We have recognized the representative character of Con- 
gregational policies, institutions, and leadership, and 
we have sought to give to these loyal support, and such 
leadership of our own as has seemed possible. But this 
support has been exercised with the freedom and in- 
dependence that are the very spirit and genius of the 
Congregational fellowship, with full recognition of the 
responsibilities as well as the privileges that that spirit 
and genius imply. To make the paper more distinctly 
a “promotional” organ, or to give it a more distinctly 
“official” temper would in our judgment seem to defeat 
the highest purposes that the paper can serve as a free, 
yet responsible, organ of editorial opinion, and an equally 
free, and equally responsible, forum for the expression 
of that variety of religious experience and opinion that 
gives to the Congregational fellowship its distinction in 
the whole field of Christian activity. 

The conditions under which The Congregationalst has 
been edited have made alike for both freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Except from outside sources, in nearly 
four years of editorship the present Editor-in-Chief has 
never experienced anything that in the slightest way re- 
sembled dictation or direction. Responsibility for the 
paper has rested with the Board of the Congregational 
Publishing Society which has appointed a special Con- 
gregationalist Committee. This Committee has consisted 
of representative ministers, and one layman with years 
of experience in publishing. Its -personnel during most 
of the four years has consisted of Dr. Edward D. Eaton, 
Chairman, Dr. William Horace Day, President Moulton, 
of Bangor Seminary, Rey. Judson L. Cross, and Edwin 
Stockin. With this Committee the editor has constantly 
reviewed and discussed matters of policy. He has sought 
their counsel and approval, but there has never been the 
slightest disposition on his part to avoid responsibility, 
or on the part of the Committee to dictate how this re- 
sponsibility should be exercised. The notions that exist 


in some quarters that The Congregationalist has been 


“run by a Committee,” or that the editor has had either 
lack of control, or irresponsible control, are all contrary 
to the facts. The conditions under which the editorial 
work has been done (apart from the insecurity of ade- 
quate financial support) have been such as any editor 
would recognize as almost ideal. 
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From Our Western Editor 


The revolt in the agricultural regions of 
the West and Northwest, which has been 
on for some time, has been so quiet and un- 
demonstrative that Eastern folks and the 
authorities at Washington thought that it 
didn’t amount to much. The protests that 
have been made since the President’s speech 
in Chicago a few weeks ago indicate that 
the farmers are about out of patience and 
that they will not stand very much more 
of the kind of treatment that they have re- 
ceived during the last two or- three years. 
A good many people have been inclined to 
attribute the complaints of the farmer to 
the fact that he is supposed, like the British 
Tommies, always to have a grouch. The 
fact is, the situation with farmers who rent 
and for that matter with many who own 
farms in the Northwest, has been critical 
for three or four years. A great many 
banks failed in the states of the Northwest 
two or three years ago, and a year ago 
this sort of trouble struck conservative, sub- 
stantial old Iowa. Now we find Iowa lead- 
ing the revolt of the farmers, a revolt which 
is not radical and which does not have as 
its object unsettling the foundations of goy- 
ernment, but which does demand a re- 
adjustment, so as to give the farmer a 
chance to live. 

If arrangements more favorable to the 
farmer can be made, he is undoubtedly in 
the best position now to take advantage of 
these measures that he has been since the 
war. Rev. F. BE. Henry of the State Con- 
ference of Montana, in a statement about his 
own district, undoubtedly fairly presents 
the case of the Northwest. He says: “Mon- 
tana begins the new year with hope. Agri- 
culturally she has made a name for herself 
by winning the sweepstakes at the Chicago 
grain show and bringing back from Canada 
to the U. 8. A. the wheat prize, which 
Canada had kept for some years. An open 
winter with farmers plowing and sheep and 
cattle grazing after Christmas has ‘tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’ Burned up 
for several years in succession, she has now 
had three rainy seasons in succession. The 
hot winds cut this year’s crop in two, but 
the high price of wheat makes up the loss 
for such as have kept their grain. Accu- 
mulated debts are now paid and we start 
over again with a clean slate, but no re- 
serve.” 

The Coolidge administration is showing 
its good judgment by not holding obstinately 
to the plans set forth by the President in 
his speech in Chicago. He and Secretary 
Jardine are to be commended for their open- 
mindedness. Apparently they are willing 
to go as far as sound financial policies will 
allow them in their efforts to help the farm- 
ers in the present crisis. 

* * 


We hear very little of late years about 
Mormonism. If, however, one comes in con- 
tact with Catholic and Protestant mission- 


ary workers in the great Northwest, one 


will immediately know that the Mormon is- 


sue is not dead. That hierarchy is just as 
aggressive as it ever was and while it has 
dropped off some of its most dangerous 
proclivities, its central doctrines are just as 
subversive of evangelical Christianity as 
they ever were. Mr. Henry, in the article 
referred to above, calls attention to the fact 
that the growing of sugar beets in the ir- 
rigated districts of Montana has brought to 
the state, both the Mexican and the Mormon 
problem.. “With sugar beets introduced 
lately in many of the irrigated districts, we 
now have with promised prosperity the 
Mormon and Mexican problem added. The 
former comes as an expert grower and land 
owner and the latter as a summer laborer, 
shipped in by the railways at the beginning 
of the season and out again at the end. 
Thus another tentacle of the Utah octopus 
is reaching out over Idaho and Wyoming to 
northern and eastern Montana. 
* * 


Probably a great many people were 
shocked by some of the things said in the 
Student Conference, held two weeks ago at 
Evanston. The shocking statements of the 
young people, if there were any, were mostly 
offset by the sincerity and earnestness of 
the members of the group and no one need 
be afraid that these young people will do 
anything really destructive when they come 
into the control of the affairs of life. A 
letter that I received not long ago from a 
young woman, a freshman in the University 
of Wisconsin, indicates that these young 
people value as highly as any of us the 
things of permanent worth. This young 
woman is the daughter of a home mission- 
ary who has served in the West and North- 
west. If this letter is indicative of the 
feeling of the young people, and I believe 
it is, they are not against the church, but 
are against some of its methods. She says: 


That living eighteen years in a parsonage 
should have had a wholesome influence on 
my life is natural, and under the existing 
favorable conditions it could hardly have 
been otherwise. Living most of the time in 
the smaller towns, where nature was close 
at hand, I early felt the call of the out-of- 
doors. It was the North Dakota’ prairie, 
my home during the first eight years of my 
life, that first breathed in me this love for 
God’s handiwork. With it are associated 
nearly all of my early reminiscences, the 
walks with father and mother on Sunday 
afternoons, the buggy rides at sunset when 
the wind had quieted, we children playing 
“Indian” and “Gypsy,” and the stories 
father told us children of his missionary ex- 
periences in blizzard and prairie-fire. All 
of these things, bringing me in close con- 
tact with the nature and spirit of the West, 
had a eaptivating influence upon me, and I 
can sympathize with the Western poet when 
he says: 

Not a foot has touched its prairies, but is 
longing to return, 

Not an eye hath seen the sunset on its west- 
ern heavens burn 

But looks back in hungry yearning with the 

memory grown dim, 

And the zephyrs of its prairies breathe the 
cadence of a hymn. ... 

As a child of the parsonage, I not only was 
brought in close touch with Nature, but also 
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Human Nature: In the various places where 
we have lived we have come in contact with 
people of different tongues and character- 
istics. At one time or another I have been 
associated with the Germans, the Norwegians, 
the Scotch, the Welch, the Cornish, the 
Italians, the Poles, and others. This ex- 
perience has afforded me opportunity to un- 
derstand and sympathize with human nature, 
and has given me a vision of, and a firmer 
faith in, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Living for eighteen years within the walls 
of a parsonage, I have also acquired a sym- 
pathy for the troubled, the tried and the 
sick, and my knowledge of the trials and 
griefs of my father’s parishioners have had 
a strong influence upon me. _ i 

I recall one elderly couple, neither of 
whom could read or write but who possessed. 
some sterling qualities. Both were sick and 
confined to their home, and looked forward 
with anticipation to their pastor’s calls. If 
he was unable to visit them on his accus- 
tomed days they were disappointed, for they 
felt the need of the comforting words and 
prayers of their minister. My visits at this 
home did much to increase my sympathy 
for the unfortunate... . 

As a little girl I was impressed with the 
hospitality and generosity of many of my 
father’s parishioners. In North Dakota we 
often spent an entire day calling from one 
prairie home to another. We were always 
welcome, and not only urged to stay for a 
meal, but were often sent home with a gen- 
erous supply of farm and dairy products. ... 

Needless to say that in the parsonage I 
learned to practice economy. I was, how- 
ever, taught to distinguish between good 
economy and bad. For example, I learned 
that economy must not interfere with gen- 
erosity toward the church and the needy. 
My parents practice economy and yet are 
tithers. 

The Christian life led by my parents, 
their teaching and home training, their sac- 
rifices and services which they have rendered 
have meant much to me. My father’s ser- 
mons have also been of great help. My heart 
eannot help but be filled with gratitude for 
this great home influence, and I shall al- 
ways endeavor to strive after the high ideals 
which they set before me. 


There is more in this letter of the same 
sort of wholesome material, but lack of 
space forbids its use. R. W. G. 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 12, 1926. 


To Walter Hines Page 


On reading his letters to President Woodrow 
Wilson 


By D. L. Ritchie 
Clear soul that saw the truth and could not 
lie 
’Mid fcetid fogs of Europe’s tragic hour, 
That plied with facts the blind on thrones 
of power. 
And served a chief, proud—self-sufficingly. 


Your country’s soul you loved, and ever nigh 

Your fiery zeal to win her duty’s dower— 

The wealth of chivalry’s fair, fragrant 
flower, 

And set her honor like a star on high. 


No dust of gold, or heat of party strife, 

Or niggling pleas, or coward fears could 
blind 

Straight eyes that saw the issue:—death or 
life 

To all that precious is to noble mind— 


Yreedom or bondage, peace—with truth 
beside, 

When rolled in mud lay war’s high-swelling 
pride. 
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“Where Do We Go from Here?” 


Further Leaves from the Social Explorers’ Log 


By John Calder 


Chairman of the Social Relations Commission of the Congregational National Council 


ie The Congregationalist of January 7, Mr. 
Herring has already given some account 
of the social attitudes—wise and otherwise— 
of the states bordering on Canada and the 
Pacific which we visited.. The lay member 
of the team here records the labor situa- 
tion and briefly describes encouraging con- 
structive experiments in good will which we 
owe to the West in spite of much reaction- 
ary practice on the part of capital there. 


THE SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 


A decade ago, the sign—‘‘Milk from Con- 
tented Cows’’—along our railroads added to 
the gaity of nations. When the joke pene- 
trated the proprietors the signs disappeared 
but the idea did not. It was not new 
and it persists in politics, industry, and even 
religion. Of course, the crude formula for 
handling the high-tide of our immigration— 
“Catch ’em young; Treat ’em Rough; Tell 
’em Nothing” has also disappeared; partly 
from choice, for we are now ashamed of it; 
and partly from necessity, for it doesn’t 
work with the sophisticated. Nevertheless, 
corporations and their satellites, and political 
and social organizations—including unions— 
have not yet realized the futility of attempt- 
ing to assemble at plants, societies, Labor 
Temples, and the polls a perfectly docile 
organization of human units; even though 
the iron-hand is now in a velvet glove and 
earries gifts from capital, labor can no 
longer be ordered around by its chiefs like a 
hound dog; and the system breaks down. 


WHAT THE WORKER WANTS 


That people are “kind” to the worker now 
both out of policy and sincere amendment, 
generous in paternal fashion instead of hard- 
boiled, is all to the good, but these things 
do not cancel-out. “The man in the street” 
is still aware that to most employees and 
to some labor leaders he is only a means to 
the ends of other people and not the end 
in himself which his instinct asserts. Some 
of our ablest and most successful captains 
of industry are still generous instead of 
just, think these things are interchangeable 
terms, and are quite indignant when re- 
minded that they are not. The magnifi- 
cent welfare and co-operative safety work— 
second to none—of Mr. Gary and the high 
wages—second to none—of Mr. Ford, for 
example, do nothing whatever to offset the 
practical denial of both these magnates, 
through their whole long careers, of the fact 
that the worker reserves the right to make 
his own mistakes. Both in Labor Temples and 
Employers Associations are still to be found 
—East as well as West—leaders and hired 
oppressors like my old Scotch foreman who 
met his doctor’s ultimatum—‘“Give up your 
whiskey or go blind!” with the prompt de- 
cision—“‘I think I’ve seen everything I 
wanted to see!” 

Yet there are high lights as well as 
shadows in the picture. Visit the Seattle 
waterfront with us, where the I. W. W. was 


baptized in blood, and see the wondrous 
change in the lot of longshoremen and 
stevedores. We found that some ministers 
and teachers in that city had never even 
heard about it and others had not been in- 
terested enough to see a thing for which 
we made a bee-line.. Reckless hiring and 
firing of -casual labor which was untaught 
and sometimes unteachable, arbitrary, brutal 
foremanship, and dangerous conditions lead- 
ing to serious accident, made labor see red, 
think desperately, act viciously, and put 
itself in the hands of criminally inclined 
leaders. Rarely was a cargo stowed or 
unloaded without huge preventable losses 
from ill-will and ignorance, and to complain 
meant instant strike of all on the job and 
still heavier loss. Look at it now: demo- 
cratic recourse for labor on every issue, 
patient teaching of necessary skills; gangs 
kept select, small and intact; steadily em- 
ployed and liberally rewarded; joy has been 
restored to the job and an example set to 
other ports which they have not been slow 
to follow. Who did it? The Employer? The 
Church? A Union? No! Just a young 
Harvard graduate in sociology who found a 
mess beyond description, set himself to make 
a scientific study of the facts and an ap- 
praisal of the underlying human motivations 
and aspirations, and acted accordingly. 


AMONG THE LUMBER JACKS 


Come with us into a far-removed logging 
camp or into a great converting mill, and 
see what the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen has accomplished for a body of 
men whose woes also assisted the rise of 
the I. W. W. on the coast. Founded by a 
thoughtful army officer in a desperate plight 
in war time to secure vital supplies of spruce 
and other lumber when the neglected lumber- 
jacks saw a chance to hamper their oppres- 
sors and took it in revenge and allowed them- 
selves to be led by criminally inclined people; 
supported regardless of expense by cost-plus 
contracts and our Liberty Bonds, this suc- 
cessful war co-operation met a serious crisis 
in the deflation of 1920. Half of its mem- 
bers, the time-serving, profiteering or purely 
speculative employers, and necessarily their 
forces, dropped out at once. But the craft, 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 
A miser’s hoard keeps a cold hearth- 
stone where affection withers and dies. 


A gadding vine is a thing neither of 
beauty nor profit, without flower or fruit. 


Little thought gives the tongue much 


speech and deafens the ears of the hearer. 


He who stirs his wine lifts the dregs, 
and complains of the bitterness of his own 
making. 


Deep rivers flow by with little fuss while 
freshets boom and thunder and are soon 
done. 


rid of its Jonahs, floated free and was cap- 
tained finely for years by a self-sacrificing 
university president who saw a great social 
opportunity. It weathered all the storms of 
lower wages, poor business, and “I told you 
so.” It is today the most democratic and 
successful co-operative organization of em- 
ployers and employees on the Pacific Coast 
and at once a warning and a beacon to the 
hard-boiled who say regarding labor, “I 
would like to put the fear of God in it once 
more.” 


Mr. NasSH AND OTHERS—SEE LIFE WHOLE 


One more example: On the last lap of our 
eight thousand mile tour visiting nine states 
and thirty cities we came across the welcome 
news that “Golden Rule’ Nash—a sincere 
and very generous Christian employer—had, 
despite the veiled but serious opposition of 
his unsympathetic foremen and _ officers, 
realized at last that his successful paternal- 
ism did not justify failure on the part of 
himself and his people to recognize the 
worker’s right to make his own decisions in 
any legal form he liked nor the limitation 
of their sympathies to their own happy 
family. What did Mr. Nash do? Demand 
a certificate of character, political and eco- 
nomic views of the man who might lead 
his chosen people? No! He goes the whole 
road. He invites a fine spirit, a model labor 
leader who has built up and manages ably 
a most difficult clothing union, whose praise 
is in all industry even if he is theoretically 
a Socialist, to address his people, and if 
possible, to win their willing allegiance. 
And he wins them. “Is Mr. Nash crazy?’, 
say his officers. No! Just consistent. All 
honor to him! So rung the world away. 
“Where do we go from here?” The next step 
is to invite the million and a quarter work- 
ers now operating in over a thousand plants 
under forms of Employees’ Representation to 
recognize “the larger hope,’ and for labor 
union leaders everywhere to come out of 
their trenches and prepare themselves for a 
far more exacting task than they have ever 
faced; namely to prove their utility to bodies 
of enlightened and energized and satisfied 
employees and to lead them in ways of 
righteousness and paths of peace. 

Space does not allow description of Mr. 
Willard’s fine co-operation in the B. & O. R. R. 
Shops, with his fully unionized mechanics 
and the great savings effected, nor the ex- 
cellent approach of Mr. Green, the new 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor, to the overtures of scientific manage- 
ment engineers. They are all portents of 
good. Democracy is inevitable. Industry 
as well as politics must yield to its sway. 
But Democracy is not enough. It is only the 
raw truth and fact about life. It must be 
enlightened by science and energized by 
spiritual faith. These three must work to- 
gether, if we are to escape a conservatism 
without sympathy, a radicalism without 
sense, and a future without disaster. 
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Thirty Years of Waiting 


[Epirors’ Note: Dr. Hawkins is the well- 
known pastor of Plymouth Church, Seattle. 
The following article has been on hand for 
some time and we regret that its publication 
has been unduly, but wnavoidably delayed. 
Fortunately delay has not weakened its in- 
terest. All readers.will not agree entirely 
with Dr. Hawkins’ interpretation of the 
last thirty years. The experiences of some, 
though no less crucial and revolutionary, 
have moved more in the sphere of mystical 
appreciation of the soul of truth that has 
lived in formal doctrines, which have been 
abandoned, or which have been regarded as 
inadequate and unsuccessful efforts to em- 
body this soul of truth. “The atoning 
blood,” for instance, is a phrase that for 
many of us still has meaning and validity, 
apart altogether from the commercial and 
substitutionary theories of the atonement 
that reigned in theology a generation ago. 
It should be recognized, however, that Dr. 
Hawkins states and interprets an experience 
so common as to be almost typical, and it 
is this that lends such value to the positive 
and constructive conclusions of his article, 
particularly the insistence that “now is the 
hour for evangelists, not critics.” That is a 
profound truth, ably expressed.]| 


N 1896 I entered Yale Divinity School. 
The religious world out of which I had 

come—the West of the eighties and nineties 
—had been characterized by three things: 
(1) By an intense emotional revivalism. It 
was the custom of most churches to have an 
annual spiritual drunk. (2) By an intense 
individualism. The aim of preaching was 
to save the individual rather than to Chris- 
tianize society. (8) By the old dogmas of 
the church which had been wrought out in 
the middle of the century,—belief in an in- 
fallible Bible, the atoning blood, and a sal- 
vation which consisted in escape from the 
‘wrath of God in the future world. There 
were other dogmas about God and Christ 
but these were matters for preachers and 
a few elect laymen. The mass of the people 
did not aspire to such high thinking. 

Then, with other young men from the 
West, I was thrown into a new world of 
religious thought. It was a world that to 
us was largely negative. We learned that 
the Bible was not infallible, that the doc- 
trine of the blood was a pagan rather than 
a Christian teaching, and that salvation was 
not escape from the wrath of God. We had 
gone to Yale to prepare for the ministry but 
all we had expected to preach when we went 
back into the world was destroyed by re- 
lentless critics and we were left stranded 
with a mass of ideas which we knew were 
not true but with a very little that we were 
sure was true. 

We soon discovered that the cultured Bast 
was in much the same position in which we 
found ourselves. George A. Gordon was in 
the Old South in Boston, an exceedingly 
dangerous man in the estimation of the vast 


majority of good New Englanders. Only a 
few pulpits were open to him. Yale was 


daring enough to have him preach to the 
students but Northfield was to him a closed 
door. Lyman Abbott was preaching in 


By Chauncey J.. Hawkins 


Brooklyn on “The Literature of the Hebrew 
People,” “tearing the sacred Bible to pieces 
after the manner of the godless German 
critics.” He was very unsafe, one of the 
demons bent on the destruction of religion. 
Washington Gladden had just preached a 
series of sermons on “The Seven Puzzling 
Books of the Bible,’ and had horrified the 
elect of the church by declaring that the 
whale never actually swallowed Jonah and 
that Daniel was not a book of history. 

Ordination services were a horror to the 
young men at Yale. Theodore Munger was 
a friend to the young aspiring theologians 
who faced these lion’s dens but many of the 
pulpits in and around New Haven were filled 
with men who sent terror to the souls of 
these candidates for the ministry. Consci- 
entious men who had dedicated their lives 
to the church were refused because they 
were not sure of the pre-existence of Jesus 
or because they were tainted with what was 
vaguely called “the new theology.” 

When those who had been fortunate 
enough to enter the ministry went to their 
churches they soon found that they con- 
fronted a group of laymen who put them 
on a trial even more severe than they had 
met before the ordaining councils. It must 
be admitted that the laymen were not alto- 
gether to ‘be blamed. Most of these young 
preachers were much more certain about 
what they did not believe than about what 
they did believe. Very few of them had 
any gospel to proclaim. How could they? 
The theological schools had no gospel to 
teach. They were very skillful in destroying 
the old gospel with which we had come to 
the seminaries but they were lame in con- 
structing something to take its place. 
The laymen to whom we preached had a 
gospel that satisfied them. They had 
learned it from Parks, of Andover, and 
had seen it work effectively in the revival 
meetings of Moody. Now these upstarts in 
the pulpits were telling them it was not true 
and these youngsters had nothing which 
brought the results which Moody had 
achieved. It is true there were a few ex- 
ceptions like Henry Drummond, but did not 
Drummond receive his inspiration from the 
great evangelist? 

The years that followed in the churches 
were trying both to the young ministers and 
the laymen. Both knew there was something 
lacking in the church but neither could sup- 
ply the need. Dr. Gordon in the Old South 
was maintaining the dignity of the tradi- 
tional pulpit by expounding a _ profound 
philosophy of religion. Drs. Plumb and 
Little were still building strong churches 
by preaching the old theology in Roxbury and 
Dorchester. Storrs in Brooklyn was still 
a rock of safety and a tower of oratorical 
strength. But most of the younger men had 
not thought their way through as Gordon 
had done and they were preaching a rather 
confused gospel on Sunday and were organ- 
izing purposeless boys’ clubs through the 
week or flirting with some social problem 
with which they were less able to deal than 
they were with theology. 

But one thing characterized these young 


preachers,—they were sincere. They would 
not preach what they did not believe and 
they lived in the consciousness that, while 
the day was confused, there was a better 
day coming. They were waiting patiently 
for this day to come. They believed with all 
the passion of their souls that “this day” 
would come in their generation. How 
eagerly they waited for the new books on 
the tables of the book stores each fall! 
Out of their small salaries they bought them, 
hoping that the new prophet had come who 
would give a gospel to the world. 

Nearly thirty years have passed since that 
day, and to one who entered Yale with an 
old gospel, and came out of Yale without 
any gospel, some significant things have hap- 
pened. Year by year there has been a small 
contribution of scholarship, much of it com- 
ing from Yale, but in thirty years the com- 
bined contributions have brought a new 
world of religion. They have been trying 
years to wait. We have seen many men 
grow restless, leave the ministry and enter 
business. We have seen many of our parish- 
ioners become dissatisfied and leave the 
church for the world of pleasures, or gain, 
or seek comfort in one of the many cults,— 
shortcuts to happiness. But to those who 
have persevered, their patience has been 
rewarded. Out of thirty years is at last 
emerging a gospel which is destined to~do 
for the coming generation what the old 
gospel did for the men of the sixties and 
seventies. There will come a Moody, or 
perchance a Wesley, who will popularize it 
in our churches, and make it the common 
possession of our laymen. 

Do you ask what this gospel will be? 
It will be based on the Bible, not as a dogma 
of an infallible book, with a completed plan 
of salvation for some future world, but a 
book which is a revelation of a living God 
working through history, who worketh 
hitherto and who worketh today through 
the conflicts of our chaotie world as well 
as through the confusions of Israel in the 
days of the exile. Men will not go to it 
to find a theological scheme but to find a 
sovereign creative Good Will working in a 
growing world. It will bring to men the 
consciousness of a living universe to which 
they must adjust their lives in love, good- 
ness, and justice or meet the penalty of 
social and spiritual chaos. 

It will bring to men the challenge of a 
divine Christ. Men lost their hold on the 
Greek Christ of the the Niczn Creed be- 
cause they could not think in terms of 
Greek thought. They turned to Christ as 
a teacher. But what was Christ as a 
teacher if his teachings were nothing more 
than those of an ordinary man? They had 
no authoritativeness more than those of 
Plato or Seneca. We have lost the theo- 
logical Christ of the Greeks but we have 
regained the Christ who was divine because 
of his character. It was what he was and 
the way he lived that has convineed us that 
he spake as never man spake. We will not 
turn to men in the future to bid them be- 
lieve in some theology about Christ but to 
believe in and to practice his teachings be- 
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cause he taught with the authority of a 
divine character. His teachings were not 
a new ethical code, added to the many that 
had been given to the world, but they were 
the revelation of the moral and spiritual 
principles of a growing social order which 
men must practice if they are to attain 
unto the fullness of manhood and if society 
is to grow out of brutedom into the republic 
of God. 

It will be a challenge for men to make 
their choice between a humanity ruled by 
force or by good will. There was a subtle 
pessimism back of the old theology which 
forced the whole scheme of salvation into 
the future world. Today we are determined 
to save this world in which we live. The 
lines are being drawn into opposing camps. 
Hither it is a world to be ruled by force, 
by supermen who know no law save the 
survival of the fittest, who will express it 
in armies and navies, in the physical 
struggles between the “haves” and the 
‘have nots,’ or else it is a universe in 
which there is a living, creative Good Will, 
in which only men who live in good will 
can bring men and nations to a better es- 
tate. It was easy to preach the old gospel 
of the seventies. It did not interfere with 
pay-rolls, with social comforts, or with 
internationalism. The new gospel 
will require all the heroism in the ministry, 
for it will cut through centuries of accumu- 
lated ease and complacency. 

Thank God for the patience of the men 
who started in the ministry thirty years 
ago, who have lived through the trying 
days of reconstruction and have stuck to 
their jobs waiting the new day. It has 
come at last and now is the hour for evan- 
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“Follow Me” 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Peter and Andrew of Galilee, 

James (whose father was Zebedee) _ 

And John, his brother,—four fisher folk, 

But oh, how quickly when Jesus spoke, 

(Just two brief words from those blessed lips !) 
They left their nets and their little ships. 


Matthew sat in the customs place, 

Rich, complacent, and shrewd of face, 
Careless, heedless, as oft before 

Of looks of hate that the people wore. 
Din, disputings and turmoil !—Then 

One stood beside him who spake as men 
Had never spoken.—His words were two— 
And Matthew rose as the willing do. 


Today One stands where we fret and toil, 
With wearied faces or hands a-soil 
With greed and grasping—He comes again, 
As long, long since to those dark faced men. 
Oh, blessed coming—to me, to you! 

He speaks again—and His words are two! 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


gelists, not critics, who will challenge the 
wills of ‘men to accept the gospel of the 
Christ before this world of ours goes the 


way of old empires to the graveyard of 
nations. ; 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable ef Hot Water and Sand 


I was in a place where those do Congre- 
gate who gather for Winter Sports, and some 
also assemble for Things Intellectual. And 
below my Windows was a Vast Level Plain 
where in Summer are Tennis Courts and in 
Winter is a Large Open Ice Rink. And all 
around it was a Wide Avenue where folk 
were wont to Walk. And while I was there 
came Snow, and then the Weather Grew 
Cold. And men were out with Great Rollers 
drawn by Horses, rolling down the Snow to 
make it Hard upon the Rink. 

And when they had rolled it, then did they 
flood the place with Electrick Light, and there 
were men working All Night Pouring on 
Water from Long Lines of Hose. And the 
Water was Hot, so that it might spread be- 
fore it froze. 

And I awoke in the morning, and they were 
still at work, or other men wrought who had 
taken their places. And they spread one 
Layer of Hot Water after another all over 
the Surface of the Rink till it grew more 
and more Smooth and Firm and Slippery. 

But while I watched them, behold I saw 
other men who came along the Avenue with 
earts of Sand. And they sprinkled Sand on 
the ice outside the Rink. 

And I said, This Hstablishment doth make 
Two Kinds of Provision at once, one for 
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those who Slide and want to Slide, and the 
other for those who do not Slide if they can 
help it. For upon the Rink do they rejoice 
to have it Slippery and yet More Slippery, 
and as oft as the Skates cut the Surface then 
do they put on Hot Water again that it may 
continually be Slippery. But at the very 
same time do they remember that not every 
man wanteth his Feet to slide, and no one 
wanteth to Slide everywhere and all the time. 

There is a time for all things, even as my 
Predecessor and Collaborator Solomon once 
remarked. There is a time to slide, and a 
time to refrain from Sliding. There is a place 
for Water that shall freeze to Slippery Ice, 
and a time and Place for Sand. 


So I put on my Overcoat, and walked out 
among those that were without. And I 
heard the Happy Shouts of the Skaters, and 
I was glad of their joy upon the slippery 
Ice; but as for myself, I was thankful to 
the man with the Sandeart. For this world 
needeth not only places where there may be 
swift motion over Slippery Surfaces, but 
needeth places also where they who walk 
may be secure in their footing. For it were 
not well that one good Custom should cor- 
rupt the world. 


Military Training in Japanese 
Schools 


By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. 

[Epirors’ Note: In sending the following 
item to “The Congregationalist,’ Dr. Cary 
says: “Just about the time that I was reading 
in ‘The Congregationalist’ of December 17 your 
fine editorial, ‘National Ideals: Christian or 
Militarist?’, I received Japanese papers showing 
how, as in so many other matters, the same 
subjects that are being discussed in America 
are in the thoughts of the Japanese people.’ | 


In Japan as in America students are object- 
ing to required military training. The Edu- 
cational Department has lately ordered that 
army ex-oflicers shall be assigned to the schools. 
It is asserted that the War Department is re- 
sponsible for the plan, which it desires partly 
as a way for finding positions for officers that 
are being discharged because of the reduction 
of the army and partly because thereby a share 
of the expense incurred in training men to be 
soldiers can be transferred from its section of 
the national budget to that of the Department 
of Education. 

The students of Waseda University were re- 
fused permission to hold a meeting for protest 
against the system; but a few days later they 
were allowed to have one for lectures on ‘“‘Criti- 
cism of Imperialism.” The title of one- deliv- 
ered by a noted author was ‘“Militaristic Ac- 
tion and Life Action.” In denouncing the for- 
mer he presented arguments “from psychologi- 
cal, biological, and sociological points of view.” 
A professor, who spoke on “Imperialism and 
Education,” severely criticized the order re- 
quiring military training. 

A recent paper from Japan says that the 
officials of the Tokyo Imperial University are 
greatly excited over what may be the effect of 
a meeting that the students of the Sociological 
Department have announced for “Criticism of 
Military Education.” The same paper speaks 
of certain Christian schools where students are 
expressing opposition to the system. 

The newspapers are discussing the matter, 
most of them being against requiring students. 
to drill. Some of them say that the prevalence 
of such requirements in American schools 
shows that progressive nations find them neces- 
sary. Thus in this as in other things our ex- 
ample is used to justify militarism. 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER II—Continued 


Stock: Education by Inheritance 

My father was born June 12, 1818. He 
received an excellent common-school educa- 
tion, which he extended to the end of his 
life. He was a man of understanding, of 
clear, strong intellect, without any corre- 
sponding endowment of imagination. He 
was everywhere regarded as brilliant; this 
judgment I consider had its origin in his 
clearness of mind, his passionate force, and 
his unusual efficiency. He was a scientific 
farmer. Hverything he did on the farm was 
admirably done, and the quantity of his 
work was equal to its high quality. He had 
esthetic perception and feeling, mainly ex- 
pressed in two ways. His work on the farm 
was done to satisfy two tests, utility and 
beauty. In ploughing, the furrow must be 
of a certain depth and width; it must be 
straight and it must be turned so as to result 
in an angle, the edge of equal height with 
the edges of other furrows, and the whole 
furrow, being not crushed and broken, but 
standing solid and entire. This is a charac- 
teristic of the best Scottish farming. My 
father’s specialty was in stack-building. The 
grain when cut is bound in sheaves; when 
ripened by the sun, the sheaves are brought 
to the stack-yard, and are built into forms 
which at their best are extremely hand- 
some. The stack is built on a stone or 
wooden foundation, in circular form to 
about ten feet in height; upon this an “ea- 
son” or fringe is extended in one round of 
sheaves; upon this is built as perfect a cone 
as can be made. The cone is thatched care- 
fully and the thatch is bound down by ropes 
made of straw and applied so that the spaces 
between are square in shape and exact in 
regularity. The top is in the shape of the 
rose comb of the Spanish cock; the shank 
of the stack is shorn into even, smooth cir- 
eularity. All this is first to protect grain 
and straw against the weather, and in the 
second place to satisfy ssthetic feeling. A 
yard with twenty stacks built to perfection 
after this manner is a sight worth Seeing. 
In this sphere my father was a consummate 
master; indeed, he had no rival. 

My father’s sense of beauty in nature was 
strangely limited. To him the sea was a 
wild enemy of man and he had no praise for 
it. Mountains had no place in his esteem. 
I recall a remark of his on one occasion 
when we had climbed together to the summit 


of the mountain on whose side I was born- 


He turned toward the wide expanse of culti- 
vated fields, rich with ripening grain, bor- 
dered with green meadows, with herds of 
cattle quietly feeding in them, and set in 
the centers, the peaceful farm buildings, the 
abodes of human beings, and he said, “A 
bonnie howe (valley) that.” Then, turning 
toward the west with the higher Grampians 
in the distance, with the snow lying in their 
black arms, in midsummer, he called out— 
“A cauld cruel place yon.” 
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To my father, as to many another hard- 
pressed man, Nature was beautiful only on 
the side friendly to human beings. The 
farmer’s stern fight with Nature, his scorn 
of the worthless rich, and his noble inde- 
pendence are well described by Burns: 
Think ye that sie as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive through wet and dry, 
Wi’ never-ceasing toil; 

Think ye; are we less blessed than they 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 

As hardly worth their while? 

There is a vast popular misunderstanding 
about the majority of the Scottish people 
and drinking. Almost every one drank 
whiskey, at times, in my boyhood; a few 
times a year it could be said of most people 
that they had been fu’. Feasts were rare, 
but real when they did take place; then 
the eating and drinking were in the grand 
style. The farmers went to the house of 
the proprietor of the estate; the feast was 
spread by him, and the clergy were always 
represented, as were likewise the profes- 
sions of law and medicine. It was quite the 
thing to take a drappie o’er muckle on such 
occasions, and resulted in no disgrace to the 
person or persons concerned. Often has my 
father told me of harnessing the “shalt” or 
pony to take from a Pitodrie feast a more 
than half-intoxicated minister or two, and 
of helping them, with all respect and kind- 
ness, into the manse. In his “Lines on meet- 
ing with Lord Daer,” Burns is not ribald, 
but a faithful historian of what occasionally 
would happen pretty much all round Scot- 
“tish society : 

I’ve been at drucken writers’ feasts, 
Nay, been bitch-fou ’mang godly priests, 

Wi’ reverence be it spoken! 

It may have been a poor way in which to 
find cheer, and doubtless, though years have 
brought enlightenment and improvement 
here, still it should be said that habitual 
drinking was non-existent. The country 
people were among the hardest and best 
workmen in the world; fitness for work and 
the use of alcohol are incompatible; and, as 
work was the main business, the chief in- 
terest and function of the farmer and his 
servants, drinking, except on occasion, was 
simply ruled out. 

Some of the finest human touches his sons 
would have missed had they not seen our 
father when he had taken a dram; intoxi- 
eated they never saw him. No one ever 
heard him utter a boastful word except 
when he had taken a dram. Then the con- 
trast to his uniform dignity and reserve was 
highly amusing. On one such occasion we 
were taking a walk together when I was 
seventeen, and he was telling me that he 
was about to annex the calling of an auc- 
tioneer, in which he had no experience, and 
that of land-measuring in which he was an 
expert, and I stopped him with the question, 
“Could you do it?” “If I couldna’ who 
could?” was the freezing but amusing re- 
joinder. He was in the habit of driving, at 
one time, an old gentleman with a weak 


‘heart, who carried with him in the carriage 


a small flask of brandy, too strong to be 
taken till weakened by water. Driving one 
day the attack came on, and my father had 


‘to. take the dose of brandy to a near-by 


spring of pure water to be weakened. The 
spring was out of sight, and my father 
seemed to be staying too long. The voice 
of affectionate expostulation reached him 
from the carriage. ‘Come awa’, George 


man, the brandy is weak enough now, man.” © 


Father would himself tell this tale with the 
keenest merriment. 

My father’s abilities as a land-measurer 
were unusual and gave him wide repute. 
In early manhood he seemed fitted for the 
highest service in his line. He held many 
excellent situations, was extremely popular 
with the great because of his prompt effi- 
cient service and also because of his re- 
spectful and obliging manners. One thing 
he could not endure, the feudalistic sense of 
the rich man’s superiority, and the brutal 
ways in which he expressed, when out of 
temper, that superiority. My father’s nature 


was essentially and profoundly noble, but it - 


was undisciplined. His great fault was his 
lack of self-control. His temper under in- 
sult and outrage was a hurricane of wrath 
that spared not the persons of the great, 
and that counted no cost either to himself 
or his family. He threw up position after 
position till he found himself out in the 
cold. He had to return to the life of farm- 
overseer, in which the work of his head had 
to be combined with the work of his hands. 
This break in a highly successful and prom- 
ising career took place when he was eight 
and thirty years of age. Henceforth to his 
death at the age of sixty-three his existence 
was on the level from which he had so bril- 
liantly risen. The bright morning had gone 
to wreck by noon, and for the rest of the 
day there met him only sleet and rain and 
stormy winds. Here, however, is the chief 
inspiration of his life. He did not lose 
heart, nor become bitter; he did not com- 
plain in working with men and for men im- 
measurably inferior to him in mental power 
and worth; he rose into heroic manhood, 
served with amazing diligence, improved his 
mind, took to the Bible with the greatest 
avidity, went onward through the stern 
years with an increasing sense of moral dig- 
nity, won an honorable living for his family, 
secured his independence, commanded the re- 
spect of the whole neighborhood, and in all 
times of distress and neglect gave this as 
his comfort: “I have a mind above the 
world.” His life was an economic failure 
compared with what it might have been; in 
this economic failure it became a human suc- 
cess that, as I recall it against the perspec- 
tive of the past, fills me with wonder and 
admiration. He lost the prospect of a for- 
tune; he won a conscious place in the king- 
dom of man. 
III 


My mother was Catherine Hutcheson, one 
of eight children born to David and Cather- 
ine Fraser Hutcheson. David Hutcheson 
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was for forty-years working overseer of two 
farms on Donside, Wester Fintray and Kin- 
eail, four and eight miles south of the charm- 
ing village of Inverurie. He did not pos- 
Sess the moral dignity, the high intellec- 
tual power, or the religious passion of my 
father’s father, but he was far more inter- 
esting on account of his wit, humor, ca- 
‘pacity for all sorts of rough but clean mirth, 
and still more engaging to his children and 
grandchildren because of his great athletic 
abilities. Three of his four sons were re- 
markable for strength and agility, yet their 
father at fifty could easily beat them at 
every athletic event. At forty-five he could 
do from eighteen to twenty feet at the long 
leap, and he was equally good at the high 
‘leap. .He was on the field at five o’clock 
‘in the morning, during the summer months, 
and, except for one hour in the middle of 
the day, there till six or seven, or even 
later, in the evening, with powers of endur- 
‘ance and efficiency that were unmatched. 
‘David Hutcheson’s name was famous in Ab- 
erdeenshire, and everywhere regarded with 
the deepest respect. One of his best feats 
was walking, between six o’clock in the 
morning and twelve o’clock in the evening, 
‘seventy-two miles. In his day there were no 
‘railroads, and he used to drive a pair of 
horses, harnessed to the farmer’s cart, from 
‘Stonehaven to Inverness, and from Inver- 
‘ness to Strome Ferry, a lonely road and in- 
ifested with highwaymen. He went wholly 
‘unarmed, except for his fists, which were 
the largest and the hardest that I have ever 
‘Seen. Swift as an arrow shot from a bow 
‘and in force like the kick of a horse were 
his blows, and many an adventurous high- 
\wayman did he surprise and leave a helpless 
heap of bruises by the roadside. In a short 
time he became famous among that class of 
human beings, and had little trouble after- 
wards. 
On one of these visits to Strome Ferry 
he crossed to the Isle of Skye, where he 
met at Portree Catherine Fraser, to whom 
he was married in 1820. She was the most 
‘amazing compound of kindness and temper 
‘that I have ever known. Her tongue took 
the skin off wherever it struck, like a cat’s, 
and her kindness would immediately nurse 
and heal the wound. I knew her well and, 
in my boyhood, loved her beyond any human 
‘\being except my mother. Her sarcastic 
speech was poetry to me, and her wide power 
of characterization was of the nature of the 
finest caricature; it depicted the truth al- 
ways, but in exaggerated and amusingly dis- 
torted forms. Mer sons-in-law, for whom 
she would have given her life, were the ha- 
bitual targets of this weapon. The husband 
of her youngest daughter, Mary, genial, 
mirthful, thick-set, and over-talkative, was 
the “Paddy” Simpson, although he was Scot- 
tish to the core. My father, owing to his 
dignity and reserve, was “My Lord!” 
Never angel came to any door to receive 
a warmer welcome than this rarest union of 
overflowing affection and caustic remark 
found in the homes of all her kin. She was, 
indeed, the dearest and the most amusing of 
old ladies, and her hands were always full 
of gifts for her grandchildren, and of help 
“for all; especially did she pity, house, and 
feed the mendicant and vagrant, nor would 
she turn empty from the door the most 
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worthless of suffering human beings. She 
died in 1864, her husband in 1876, she sey- 
enty, and he eighty-six, and they sleep side 
by side in the little graveyard, made weirdly 
impressive by the ruins of the medieval 
house of worship still standing in it, just 
behind the building in which they lived 
many of their happiest years. 

Her mother was a MacDonald, I was told, 
a native of the Isle of Skye, a woman of a far 
higher type of intellect than her daughter, 
of great energy of character, and of pluck 
without limit. Early left a widow, she 
brought up her four children with pious 
eare and wisdom. With her two sons she 
went to South Carolina some time in the 
late twenties of the last century, and re- 
mained there till the late forties; during 
this time her sons had made a modest for- 
tune. She was eighty years old when she 
returned and she lived to the age of ninety, 
a sovereign influence to the end, a spark of 
celestial fire always, a pure and steady flame 
of love when I knew her. I saw her for the 
last time when she was ninety and I was 
five years of age. She and I were exactly 
the same height. She received my mother 
and me with a Celtic storm of endearment, 
kissed my mother and then me many times, 
much to my sorrow, and then ran for the 
whiskey bottle and the teapot. Her end, 
which came soon after, was in a way weird. 
She informed her daughter, Mrs. Hutcheson, 
who was visiting her, that she was to die 
that afternoon at four o’clock. She took her 
bath with the serenity of Socrates before he 
drank the hemlock, called for the white 
graveclothes that had long been in readi- 
ness, dressed herself in them, took to her bed 
at two o’clock, and at-four quietly and ten- 
derly breathed her last. Among the sacred 
memories of my childhood is that of listen- 
ing from behind a half-open door to a recital 
of this strange and affecting scene, by Mrs. 
Hutcheson to my mother. The story was told 
in tones only a little above a whisper, in a 
voice full of the sense of the pathos and 
sanctity of life. 

On account of what she was in herself and 


also because of her influence over me, my 


mother deserves a notice somewhat ex- 
tended. She was born in September, 1831, 
and married to my father, who was more 
than thirteen years older than she, May 1, 
1846, four months under fifteen. Her school- 
ing was quite imperfect, but she had a won- 
derful memory for wise maxims and for bal- 
lad poetry, and as she saw a good deal of 
persons better educated than she had been, 
she absorbed much of real culture, and in 
maturity became a wise and diligent reader. 
She was considered through life as much in- 
ferior in intellect to her husband, but this 
was true only of the logical understanding. 
In imagination she was greatly his superior ; 
in insight, in speculative faculty, in sym- 
pathy, and in another grace of mind, seldom 
found in her sphere, refined, and moving ex- 
pression, especially after a profound and per- 
manently influential religious experience fol- 
lowing the deaths, within two months of each 
other, of her oldest daughter and her young- 
est child, a son. These two she seemed to 
love above all others among the thirteen 
children born to her, seven daughters and 
six sons. I asked one of her sons, while 
fighting in the Soudan, and engaged in the 
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inhuman and hardening practice of war, if 
he ever got a letter from his mother, in the 
wild and bloody desert, that he was able 
to read through without tears. His answer 
was never. Although she would have 
thought we were mocking her had she heard 
us say it of her, she had style in her en- 
tire self-expression. She wrote seldom, for 
she found it difficult to say what she wanted, 
and as she wanted. She would spend a 
whole evening putting her thoughts together, 
then arranging them, and then waiting for 
the best, the winged word, to come. The 
result was a sacred writing, one worthy to 
be added to the most cherished wisdom of 
one’s life. One such letter I will subjoin, 
her last to me, and in response to the cable- 
gram I sent her on my wedding day, carried 
by me in my card-case these five and thirty 
years since she left the world, brief, but a 
gleam of light from a soul that was a foun- 
tain of light: 

My DEAR Son: 


I would like to send a few words of 
thanks, for all your great kindness to me, 
especially for the cablegram. I knew by 
that, that you smiled on me. In the light of 
thy countenance is life! 

Ever your loving mother, 
CATHERINE GORDON. 

Comrade of her children she was lots of 
fun. It was long before the older sons could 
beat her at running even with a baby in 
her arms. She could tell in abundance the 
best of ghost stories, and the wonder-work- 
ing power of these tales came largely from 
the fact that she believed them. The long 
winter Scottish evenings were filled with the 
beauty and terror of these preternatural ex- 
periences. I greatly enjoyed them, but very 
early came to regard them as wholly ficti- 
tious, and in my mind God’s orderly world 
was in no wise darkened by this witch’s 
dance, at once so thrilling and terrible. 

My mother had no servant, except for the 
first six years of her married life, the period 
of my father’s good fortune. She cooked and 
kept house for us all, aided, of course, by 
all, and she made all the clothing for her 
children till they were able to go into service 
and earn their own living. She was excel- 
lent at every kind of work, ready with a re- 
sourceful mind and skillful hands for every 
emergency, of perfect health, of a serene, 
sunny, and hopeful disposition, and with all 
this labor sang, in the most melodious way, 
the best of Scottish songs, or recited some 
moving bit of ballad poetry. Our darkest 
days were bright with her presence. 

I had the unspeakable privilege of the 
closest fellowship with her mind in my child- 
hood and boyhood, and when I went away 
to earn my own living, it was my chief joy 
to bring home to her part of my wages, to 
ease a little the burden that pressed upon 
her shoulders. After her death in 1891, due 
to falling from the top of a stage-coach, I 
saw on my visit to Scotland the shawl that 
I had given her in 1866, when I was a boy 
of thirteen, still sound and good, with the 
newness hardly gone from it, symbol of a 
relation and an experience too deep, too sa- 
ered for words. Thus did poverty, toil, and 
hardship bind us together in dearest and 
happiest friendship. 

She was a widow for the last ten years 
of her life, and during that time she was 
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my sole and sacred care. Five times I 
crossed the ocean to see her, and to spend 
the summer vacation under her roof. She 
was in the highest degree happy, loved ex- 
travagantly as she was by all her children, 
of whom several lived with her. Her only 
incurable sorrow came from her depth of 
heart, and the intensity of her love for the 
members of her family. Our partings were 
almost too much for her to bear, almost can- 
celed the joy of the summer companionship, 
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and nothing that I could say in the way of 
humor or hope could avail very much in les- 
sening the darkness of the hour. Her own 
method of recovery was seclusion for days, 
spent with her Bible and in prayer. Then 
she would come forth all the more exalted 
and beautiful because of conquered grief and 
triumphant faith. My last look at ber on 
paiting in 1889 was from the street, before 
entering the cab to drive away to the sta- 
tion. There she stood at the window, her 
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4 
figure framed by the large pane of glass, 
her face wrought into an expression of love” 
and woe indescribable; the tears were few, 
but the sense of bereavement and deathless 
love was unutterable and unforgettable. 
How many mothers whose sons and daugh- 
ters have gone to the ends of the earth never. 
to return she represented in their “childless, 
voiceless woe.” 


(Chapter II to be continued next week.) 


The Minister’s Son 


Some of His Trials and Problems 


XCEPT in those moments when he is 

convinced that his heritage is a nuisance 

and that the “sin” of his father has de- 

scended upon him in unjustly generous 

measure, the minister’s son throughout his 

adolescent years often fails to appreciate 
the position he occupies in society. 

Whether the parish be large or small, 
prosperous or struggling, rural or metro- 
politan, progressive or stagnant, the lot of 
the boy in the parsonage is fraught with 
problems that. serve to make of him a rebel. 

He becomes thoroughly bored with the 
(even in these days) many-times-repeated 
“This is no place for a minister’s son,’ and 
accepts the jibe as an inevitable element of 
his life. 

He learns how to parry deftly the query, 
“Well, little man, of course you will follow 
in your father’s footsteps’ when you grow 
up?’ Before he is out of knee-breeches he 
becomes a stoic in the presence of kindly or 
malicious parishioners—sets them down as 
unavoidable annoyances, and tries to live 
above them. 

Realization that the average parish can- 
not be pleased as far as he is concerned 
comes early to the youngster in the par- 
sonage. He simply cannot satisfy it. He 
is bound to be wrong, no matter what he 
does. The normal, healthy boy, even though 
he is the son of a preacher, gets into mis- 
chief and indulges in the orthodox, boyish 
pranks—not in all cases carried as far as 
shooting “craps” in the baptismal tank 
with the. sexton’s son. Fortunate enough 
to be discovered engaged in a pastime of 
this nature, he is upheld as a minister’s 
son running true to form, living up to a 
reputation of being worse than other boys 
—the while the gossips’ tongues wag with 
horror that the child of a divine calling 
should have wandered so far from the 
straight and thorny path. 

If his conduct is better than that of the 
average he-child then the wiseacres of the 
parish shake their heads in solemn unison 
and wonder why their preacher’s son fails 
to supply them with the usually expected 
sensations. Whatever he does, the minis- 
ter’s son may be certain that he disappoints. 

To this minister’s son it has always 
seemed strange that churches, in extending 
ealls to his father, have not specified just 
what they would expect of the minister’s 
son. A procedure of this sort would save a 


great deal of trouble and disappointment. - 


Among his peers matters are no better. 


By H. Roslyn Ekins 


Let him begin his residence in a new parish, 
having attained the splendid age of twelve 
years. The first few days are occupied 
with helping to unload the furniture and in 
meeting the fair (used with due considera- 
tion) members of the ladies’ aid who, with 
jars of fruit and preserved pickles call in 
the midst of setting the parsonage to rights. 

Sunday comes and with it the first attack 
on the Sunday school. The parade from the 
parsonage to the church forms. The par- 
son’s heir, held tight by father and mother, 
ascends the steps of the sanctuary to find 
at least half the congregation, which on 
this day has turned out full force, loitering 
about the entrance to eye the new minister 
and his family. 

And then he is introduced to the Sunday 
school class. Fifteen urchins, faces rubbed 
and gleaming, hair plastered down with 
water, awkward in the blue serge Sunday- 
go-to-meeting suits, punch one another glee- 
fully in the ribs and look the newcomer 
over. Here, indeed, is fair game for the 
morrow. The prospective victim swallows 
hard and takes stock of those whom he 
knows are to be his opponents of the future. 

Monday morning. Mother wants to meet 
the teacher and so she takes her offspring 
and personally sees him enrolled in the 
public school. It is always a help for the 
parent to take the child to school the first 
day. A great help for the child (?) as he 
soon finds out. Teacher smiles patroniz- 
ingly—keeping one eye on her young male 
pupils who expectantly wait for recess. The 
little girls primly pat their pinafores and 
decide to be nice to the new boy. 

“Yah, here’s the preacher’s son, fellers.’ 
It is recess and the school playground is 
bedlam. “This is no place for a minister’s 
son,” and rocks, sticks, and other hurlable 
objects accent the war cry. The clanging 
school bell mercifully averts further hos- 
tilities for the moment. But the noon hour 
is not far away. When it comes, the same 
battle ery splits the air. 

With one foot upon the other the minis- 
ter’s son waits a minute and then hurls 
back defiance. 

“Why ain’t this a place for me?” 4 

A sturdy bully approaches. “I'll show 
yuh why.” And a battle ensues—lasting 


long enough for the son of divine answer to. 


break away and show a clean pair of heels 
to his tormentors. In the end, after many 
struggles, he may gain the esteem of his 


fellows. But about this time there comes 
a call from another church. 

The parson’s son eventually comes to 
maturity after years of denial because 
father’s salary has never been quite big 
enough to meet the demands placed upon 
it. He has seen his mother carry burdens 
in the home and in the church that would 
have broken any lesser spirit. He has seen 
his father weighed down with his own and 
other people’s problems until almost dis- 
tracted. 

And just across the threshold of manhood 
he pauses to reflect upon the effect of a life 
in the manse—a life that nowhere can be 
approximated in all of its varying elements. 
In retrospect there are the discouraging 
aspects to which I have already alluded. 
But there is another side—a precious, in- 
valuable side. 

Rich and delightful contacts made in 
communities scattered from one end of the 
country to the other. Association with par- 
ents of high ideals of service. Opportunity 
to plumb treasure depths in the study, that 
sanctum of almost every parsonage with . 
its walls deep set in books. These things 
stretch in an endless vista as the parson’s 
son takes a look backward when he is free 
to breathe within the limits of his own life, 
divorced from many of the inhibitions of an 
ecclesiastic-shadowed boyhood. 

Appreciating his heritage and content in 
the conviction that it is worth far more 
than the incidental cost it represents, he 
stops to take stock of the result. Cast in 
the mold of church life, how has he been. 
affected? Not the total of small impressions 
formed from day to day, not alone the 
total result of his own reactions to a life 
different from that of his fellows with 
whom he mingled at play and in school, but 
the net resultant effect upon himself. What 
manner of man, spiritually and intellectu- 
ally, has been produced by the parsonage 
with its outlook, its heartbreaks, and, most. 
of all, its joys? 

The atmosphere of the manse has ercded 
toward a stimulation of educational ideals, 
The preacher’s son goes to college, to uni- 
versity. A thirst for knowledge is not lack-. 
ing. And it lasts long after he has ceased: 
to cling to the reverend tails of his willbe 
ate ancestor’s frock coat. 


Fundamentals of moral behavior sate 
been inculeated, strengthened, guided. The 
preacher’s son is equipped to meet the 
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_temptations of life without flinching and 
if he does it is through no fault of parson- 
age life. Of course, there are exceptions to 
the rule, for even ministers are men and 
men have been known to err. 

The minister’s son can be proud of his 
f heritage. He can look back on the environ- 
ment of his early years and be grateful for 
| it. And if as he goes deeper into life he 
hears that “this is no place for a minister’s 
| son,” he can accept the jibe as a direct chal- 
‘lenge to make it so. 

The life of a minister’s son is a constant 
evolution through experiences that cannot 
| be measured until time has lent perspective. 
| But when perspective comes it brings ap- 
| preciation that there are ministers and that 
they have sons. 

I can certify to that because I am one. 
And I know others. They are not very dif- 
ferent from myself. I think they are hap- 
pier men because they were cradled and 
reared in the parsonage. 

Newtown, Ct. 


A Meditation 
By Hornell Hart 
Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College 


: I write beside a window, looking out now and 
then through the tracery of trees and twigs 
' to the delicate shadings of pearl-grey clouds 
inlaid with patches of blue. Waitking over the 
| rolling acres of this estate one catches inspired 
visions of hills and sky, soft symphonies of 
eolor, moving spaces up toward the stars, a 
round moon between tree trunks, an intense 
sunset, towers beyond a crest, and over all, 
peace. 

These glimpses move me with a new sense 
of participation in the consciousness which 
God-has of beauty. It is not enough to use the 
physicist’s explanation of these colors and 
sounds—mere vibrations in a senseless world, 
deriving all their meaning from the conscious- 
ness of the perceiver, translating them through 
nervous mechanisms in eye or ear. Rather, 
I find I must think of these sound waves and 
light waves aS mediators between my mind and 
the divine consciousness which dwells in these 
hills and trees and in the starry spaces. So 
radio waves are but instruments to carry 
music and thought from city to city, from con- 
scious mind to conscious mind. So words and 
scrawls on paper are mere implements to carry 
across to another the emotions and ideas that 
flood the mind of the sender. A flame in a fire 
on my heart is not a mere chemical phenome- 
non; rather, it is an experience of the con- 
sciousness which is reality—an experience in 
which I participate glowing with its heat, leap- 
ing with its aspiring instantaneous leap. 

Conglomerate are the impressions which thus 
impinge on one, mixed and amazing, stirring, 
and at times conflicting. How little we com- 
prehend; how reluctantly and gingerly we 
yield ourselves up to the spirit of this life 
which beats upon us. We,dip a toe into the 
flood and then draw back. We build up walls 
of exclusion against the masterfulness of the 
‘eall to participate in the eternal life. Not so 
shall we find peace and achieving and aspiring 
serenity. Launched out into the plan which is 
ever ready for us, we forge ahead into new 
| life and unexpected accomplishment. We win 
power from the purpose that bears us on. And 
then we swell with pride and go tearing off 
upon our’own ways until the fading of the 
severed inspiration brings us back humbly 
again to the source of life. 

Because He needs and works through us this 
conquest of ourselves through’ yielding to Him 
is essential to his purpose.: We may wander 
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but still he is patient. We may struggle and 
falter, but still the enduring light comes flood- 


ing back to renew our confidence and give us 


strength. 

Who shall oppose his planning and who shall 
defy his accomplishment? Yet we are free to 
try the unprofitable way of self-aggrandizement 
and self-importance. We cannot be compelled 
to do his will; we cannot even become unwill- 
ing slaves of his. Only in joyful and full- 
hearted yielding of ourselves can we participate 
fully in his growing program for an abounding 
life for all. We are invited to the feast, yet 
we may stay outside the doors amid the wail- 
ing and the gnashing of teeth. 

I write these things not as one who would 
instruct others, but in a musing mood, explain- 
ing the meaning of thoughts that flood into 
my mind and that grow there, subject to criti- 
cism and often doubt. The great experiment 
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is to turn toward the unseen source of all the 
power of the spirit, and reaching up toward 
him to yield ourself as channel for his purpose. 
Never has that yielding failed, in my recent 
explorations, to bring enhancement of my 
power of service and of my sense of under- 
standing of deep things of life. 

And yet I am swayed and tempest-torn for 
periods by angry counter-currents, by doubts 
and lusts and failing of spirit. How shall 
I keep open the channels of communication? 
How shall I achieve that high service to which 
I hear the call? It is in weakness that he is 
made strong; this has been the reassurance of 
those who, like St. Paul, have carried hig com- 
mission most whole-souledly in past centuries. 
We cannot see here except in a glass darkly ; 
in Him we are made strong and there shall 
come no temptation except that with it shall 
be given the strength to overcome. 


Endowing a College with a Cemetery 


By Dr. J. 


N the late fifties of the last century, when 

New England was seething with anti-slay- 
ery sentiment, a young man by the name of 
Alba B. Whiting left his home in a little vil- 
lage in northern Vermont, and, joining with 
a few of his neighbors, journeyed with them 
to what was then the far west, to do his 
part in making Kansas a free state. He was 
a serious-minded young man, filled with the 
idea of being of service to the world; an ac- 
tive member of the church, and secretary of 
the Sunday school of which I then, a small 
boy, was an attendant. 

When the “border ruffians” had been driven 
out, Kansas admitted to the Union as a free 
state, the Civil War fought, and the slaves 
made free, he felt that there was still work 
for him to do in Kansas. Locating first in 
the vicinity of Fort Riley, he finally settled 
in Topeka, where he became a valued citizen, 
and was active in good works up to the time 
of his death a few years ago. 

He had always been interested in educa- 
tional work, both secular and religious. As the 
years went by, he found his interest centering 
around the work of Washburn College and 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Topeka. More and more 
he was anxious to do something which would 
be a permanent help to these institutions, And 
he knew that his years were nearly ended— 
whatever he did must be done quickly. 

He was not a man of wealth—men of his 
type seldom are—but he had been a _ success- 
ful business man; he had trained and educated 
four children, who now had families of their 
own and were self-supporting; he had worked 
for the good of the community, and he had 
eared for the widows and the fatherless; and 
now he set about finding a way in which he 
might accomplish the ends which had become 
the passion of his life. 

His wife was his best helper, and she en- 
couraged him in the strong desire of his later 
life. His beloved pastor for more than thirty 
years was Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, and from 
him also he no doubt received inspiration and 
advice in his efforts to follow “In His Steps.” 

In one-of the. experiences of his life he had 
learned the importance of cemeteries to a civi- 
lized community. Topeka had _ one, it’ was 
true, but he foresaw that it would soon be in 
need of a larger and better one, in order to 
meet its growing needs. Looking about him, 
he discovered, some two miles from the col- 
lege in which his heart was so deeply inter- 


~ ested, and overlooking the whole city, a quar- 


ter section of land beautifully situated, and 
which seemed to him to offer an ideal location 
for a cemetery. " 


M. French 


He took plenty of time to consider before 
making his decision; found out the price of the 
land, and the terms on which it could be ob- 
tained, and satisfied himself that the invest- 
ment would be a safe one. Then gradually he 
set his house in order, little by little he called 
in his outstanding resources—which were far 
from large—and one day he bought the land 
and took possession. 


“Forty acres were put under rapid improve- 
ment, and the remainder left for a time to 
add its crops to the income needed for devel- 
opment. The property was then put in the 
hands of a board of trustees to be handled for 
the benefit of Washburn College (the chief 
beneficiary), and the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. of Topeka, all of the income not ex- 
pended on the grounds going to them. “Jo 
this gift Mr. Whiting added himself—his labor 
for the rest of his life.” 

The name of “Mount Hope’ was given to 
the cemetery. In 1916 more than $80,000 had 
been spent in developing this child of a New 
Englander’s brain. There were sixty miles of 
walks and drives, long rows of shade trees, 
beds of flowers and rows of shrubbery scat- 
tered all through the grounds. Artificial lakes 
have been created, and add greatly to the gen- 
eral attractiveness. 


Mr. Whiting was a business man, and it 
was with him a sine qua non that this piece 
of property should be a good investment, and 
pay good dividends. To this end he made it 
not only convenient, but beautiful; he had the 
lots sold at a reasonable price, furnished per- 
petual care for all the graves, and made the 
place as attractive as possible. As a result, 
his wish is being fully realized. Already many 
thousand dollars have been turned over to 
the three beneficiaries, and the value and earn- 
ings of the cemetery are constantly increasing. 
It ig estimated by the trustees that when the 
lots have been entirely disposed of, the per- 
petual care fund will exceed $350,000, the per- 
manent improvements more than double that 
sum, and the three beneficiaries will have re- 
ceived more than a million dollars, as the re- 
sult of Mr. Whiting’s benefactions. 


Milford, Mass. 


As he is, So are we in this world. There is 
not one of us who was not meant to be a reflec- 
tion of this or-that side of his character; there 
was not one of us who was not meant to draw 
by the force, by the magnetic force of personal 
example. You can be a Christ to the world if 
you want to be. It is the wanting to be that is 
so often lacking—A. PF. Winnington-Ingram. 
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Kennedy is the successful 


Gordon 
young pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, 


Rev. 


Toronto. He is thirty, and unmarried. He 
goes to Alberta to spend a@ summer vacation 
on the ranch of his brother-Jim. As he 
starts Westward he is introduced to an at- 
tractive young woman, Miss Margaret Pear- 
son. They prove mutually enjoyable travel- 
ing companions. Miss Pearson is on the way 
from her grandfather in England to her 
father, in Vancouver. She is interested in 
social problems, and tells about her social 
settlement work in London. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary he pro- 
poses immediate marriage to Miss Pearson. 
She insists woon-time for both to consider. 
Mr. Kennedy goes on a branch railroad to 
Mandeville, fourteen miles from his brother’s 
ranch to which Jim, the brother, takes him 
on horseback. Gordon becomes the fast 
friend of the spirited horse, Larkspur. The 
brothers talk over their life purposes; Jim 
suggests that Gordon should join him in “reat 
life’ on the ranch, and challenges the results 
of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. Be- 
fore long a letter comes to Gordon from Mar- 
garet Pearson saying that she would be 
pleased to see him whenever he cared to 
come. He wires “Arrive Vancouver Satur- 
day.’ Immediately after his arrival they 
become engaged. 
CHAPTER VIII 

HE wedding was fixed for the tenth of 

September. Kennedy wished the honey- 
moon to include a week among the Rockies, 
at Field, Glacier, and Banff, and then a 
week on the ranch. This would leave them 
sufficient time to reach Toronto in readiness 
for the first Sunday of October. 

Margaret glowed with excitement as Gor- 
don outlined his plans. 

“You sweep me off my feet,’ she said. 
“Yowre a human whirlwind. But it’s all 
delightful. I think I shall enjoy the ranch 
better than anything else. Are you quite 
sure it will be convenient for Jim to have 
us?” 

“Certainly. And I’m quite sure he’d shoot 
us if we didn’t go. You'll love Jim. He’s 
the best that ever was.” 

“T think the affection between you two 
men is very beautiful,” she said. “What a 
life you’re opening to me! When I try to 
jmagine it all I feel overwhelmed.” 

“But not dismayed?” 

“How could I be with you?” 

He laughed. Then he drew her tenderly 
into his arms. 

“Do you think your people will be preju- 
diced against me on account of my being 
English ?” 

“On the contrary, they’ll appreciate the 
touch of distinction it gives you. They'll 
soon discover your sympathy with our Ca- 
nadian life and they’ll take you to their 
hearts.” 

She gave him a grateful look and nestled 
elose to him. 

“J hope they’ll like me, Gordon, for your 
sake. I want to enter into all your life, all 
your interests, all your work; every bit of 
it. I don’t want to be coddled or pampered. 


+ KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST. 


to be your pal. There’s lots I’ll need to learn 
about the duties of a minister’s 
you'll help me to learn them quickly.” 

“And yet you talked about putting off our 
wedding for a year!” 

“It was my conscience that was talking 
that way, not my inmost heart. I was 
thinking of my duty to Father. But he has 
made everything so easy for me. Hasn’t he 
been splendid ?” 

“Indeed he has.” 

As they talked together it seemed to him 
that every turn of her thoughts disclosed 
some new beauty of soul. When at length 
it was time for him to leave and go to his 
hotel for the night he said, “Margaret, it’s 
great for one to revere the girl he’s about 
to marry as I revere you. It puts a solid 
foundation under the whole structure of 
married life.” 

“Thank you! I shall never forget that 
good word. But you do give me a lot to 
live up to.” 

2. 

It was Saturday when Kennedy arrived in 
Vancouver. On Monday evening they dined 
with the Silcoxes. To his surprise Kennedy 
learned that Silcox was acquainted with 
Jim. He had met him in Edmonton. Silcox 
had spent a good deal of time there in con- 
nection with a building contract. 

“It isn’t likely he will remember me. I 
sat next to him at a banquet given by the 
Mayor when the big bridge was opened for 
traffic. I was impressed by his conversation. 
He should be a statesman.” 

Gordon’s face glowed with pleasure. 

“Jim is not the sort for politics, he’s too 
soft-hearted. He’d want to carry every 
lame dog on his back. He backed me many 
a mile when I was a kid.” 

The Silcox home was spacious and excel- 
lently appointed. Silcox had prospered, es- 
pecially of late years. He took big contracts 
for bridge and railway building and was re- 
puted to be one of the most successful men 
in the business. In the course of the eve- 
ning he chanced to mention that he planned 
to retire from business before long. He had 
hesitated about taking the step through fear 
of growing stale. He dreaded stagnation. 
If he could hit upon something worth while 
to take up his time he would soon wind up 
his affairs. 

“T wish you could meet Jim,” said Ken- 
nedy. 

“Will he be coming out to the wedding?” 

“T fear he won’t be able to,” said Gordon. 
“He is always very busy and I know he has 
important engagements coming on about that 
time. He is expecting a visit from his 
friend, Al Hobart of Montreal.” 


3. 

On Tuesday morning Gordon left for the 
ranch. Jim met him at Mandeville. He 
was riding Gipsy Queen and leading Lark- 
spur. 

“Well, what about it, Don?’ r 

“September 10th! She was for waiting 


wife, but 
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1 want to stand with you and work. I’m a year on her father’s account, but he sided 


He’s a good sort. They seem to 
Silcox, the aunt’s 
He met 


with me. 
be a substantial family. 
husband, is a wealthy contractor. 
you at a banquet in Edmonton.” 

“T remember Silcox all right, and I know 
quite a lot about his work. First-class man. 
T'll plan to get in touch with him. So you’re 
quite satisfied with everything?” 

“More than satisfied. No  disillusion- 
ments of any sort. Margaret was more 
charming than ever. I think it needs the 
background of a home to bring out the full 
glory of a good woman. I found my respect 
and admiration for her increasing every 
hour. She’s a fine character. You'll be 
pleased with her.” 

“Of course I shall. It isn’t probable 
you've sidestepped from all the attractive 
girls that came your way in Toronto to 
take up with a dud at this stage of the 
game.” 

“Do you think you'll be able to come to 
the wedding, Ken?’ 

“T’m afraid not. Hobart will be here 
then. Is it to be a swell affair?’ 

“No, very simple and quiet. Unless you 
go, the Silcoxes will be the only guests. I’ve 
told them that you'd be expecting us to 
visit you here on our way to Toronto. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Sure thing. I say, that was decent of 
you. You think she won’t mind the knock- 
ing about it takes to get here?’ 

“Not at all; she’s a sport.” 

“Does she ride?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then I'll give her Molly Bawn for a 
wedding present. She’s half sister to Lark- 
spur and just the right mount for a lady. 
Gentle as a lamb. Larkspur is yours. I'll 
put the pair of them down for you in To- 
ronto, with new outfits.” 

“No, Jim, nothing like that. My salary 
won't run to the upkeep of two riding 
horses.” 

“Leave that to me!’ 

“You’re mighty generous, but 
never do. A minister keeping his pair! It 
would create a scandal in church circles.” 

“Not at all. You’ll be needing something 
with a flavor of the ranch to take the taste 
of preaching out of your mouth on Monday 
mornings.” 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


For Dr. Clark 


Those who have been privileged to enjoy 
the blessings of Christian Endeavor owe a debt 
to Dr. Francis E. Clark, its founder, which 
can never be fully repaid. The opportunity 
to contribute to the One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Recognition Fund which is being raised 
for Dr. and Mrs. Clark now affords a chance 
to discharge some part of this debt. I wel- 
come the opportunity to make my contribution 
and most heartily commend participation in 
the fund to all past and present friends of 
Christian Endeavor. F. W. SwrEney. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Wonderful Life 

THE Five Porrraits or JESUS, by Pror. W. 

M. Crow (Doran. $2.00). The sub-title of 
this book by the principal of the United Free 
Chureh College, Glasgow, is First Century 
Conceptions of the Unchanging Ohrist. The 
five portraits which Dr. Clow discusses are 
the picture of Jesus drawn by the synoptic 
writers, that of the fourth gospel, that of the 
primitive church, that revealed in the Pauline 
letters, and that which is present in Christian 
consciousness and hope as “the Christ that is 
to be.” The five portraits thus presented are 
intended to outline and interpret the whole 
New Testament conception of Jesus. 
Sr. Pavux’s Lire or Curist, by Gwitym O. 
GRIFFITH (Doran. $2.00). This book is de- 
signed to study in the Book of Acts and in the 
Hpistles the very complete picture of Jesus 
that was in Paul’s mind. Suggestive chapter 
titles are Christ’ Before the Ages, Ohrist in 
Creation and in Man, The Living Christ and 
the Doctrines of Grace, etc. 

JESUS IN THE FIRST GOSPEL, by J. ALEX- 
ANDER FINDLAY (Doran. $1.75). The author 
believes that the Gospel According to Matthew 
is “the loveliest as well as the most important 
book in the world:’ He expounds this thesis, 
revealing the Gospel’s portrayal of Jesus in a 
book that is illuminating at many points and 
suggestive throughout its pages. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: His TIMES, HIs 
Lirr, AND His TEACHING, by JOSEPH KLAUS- 
WER (Macmillan. $4.50). The author is one 
of the world’s foremost Hebrew scholars and 
writers, a leader in Zionism, to which cause he 
has devoted his whole life and to which he is 
now giving his presence and leadership in 
Jerusalem. Several facts make this an unusu- 
ally notable and important volume. It was 
written in “modern Hebrew” for Hebrew- 
reading Jews, and has been translated by 
Canon Herbert Danby, of St. George’s Cathe- 
dral, Jerusalem, who states that it is probably 
“the first time that a modern Hebrew book of 
any considerable size has been translated into 
Wnglish.” More significant even is the transla- 
tor’s emphasis upon the fact that “here, prob- 
ably for the first time, there is set out a full 
range of what modern Jewish scholarship has 
to offer on the subject of the Jewish back- 
ground of the Gospels,” and the author’s state- 
ment in his Introduction that “there has never 
yet been in Hebrew any book on Jesus the Jew 
which had not either a Christian propagandist 
aim—to bring Jews to Christianity, or a Jew- 
ish religious aim—to render Christianity ob- 
noxious to Jews.” That a great Jewish scholar 
should have attempted to approach such a task 
in a scientific and objective way is in itself 
Significant, even if, as the translator suggests, 
Dr. Klausner has not always succeeded as fully 
as he imagines in divesting himself of subjec- 
tive influences. Possibly few men ever achieve 
complete openness of mind and impartiality. 
Possibly, also, the Christian may not attain 
complete impartiality in the reading of a book 
like this. The book, however, is remarkable 
not only for its vast amount of unusual infor- 
mation and the manifest sincerity of its dis- 
cussions but for the positive nature of much 
opinion that is expressed concerning Jesus. 
The recent remarks attributed to Rabbi Wise, 
which have occasioned so much furor. among 
Jewish circles in America are only mildly rev- 
-olutionary jn comparison with much that Dr. 
has written concerning Jesus. 

-. 


Fiction 

THE STORMY PETREL, by OswaLD KENDALL 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). The adventurous 
voyage of an ocean-going tug sent to tow home 
an American ship, illegally detained in a Rus- 
sian port by the Soviet Government, is the sub- 
ject of this exciting story. Those who love a 
good sea yarn will find it pleasurable. 

Tuer Loy Rack, by Ceci Roperrs (Stokes. 
$2.00). Mr. Cecil Roberts’ new noyel is a 
romance of young love. A _ violinist, whose 
genius brings him fame, and a beautiful Eng- 
lish girl fall in love at first sight, but out of 
the past arise obstacles to their happiness, It 
sounds like the plot of a story that has gone 
somewhat out of fashion with moderns, but the 
book is delightfully written and the glimpses of 
Italian life and scenery are so colorful that it 
has something of the effect of a melody after 
a burst of jazz. 


The Nobel Prize Winners 


THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS IN LITERATURE, 


by ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE (Appleton. $3.00). 
Mrs. Marble is a member of Piedmont Con- 
gregational Church, Worcester, Mass. In this 


volume she has made a competent and inter- 
esting study of the twenty-four men and women 
who have had the distinction of winning the 
Nobel prize in literature. The opening chapter 
tells the story of Alfred Nobel and of the 
conditions of his will, and following this in 
successive chapters is a biographical sketch of 
each prize-winner, with a critical account and 
a bibliography. The volume as a whole con- 
stitutes an interesting survey of outstanding 
writers and books in international literature of 
the past half century. 


Old Testament Study 

Tur GROwTH AND CONTENTS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT, by CHARLES Foster KENT (Scrib- 
ners. $2.75). The larger part of Professor 
Kent’s volume has already appeared as the in- 
troduction to the published volumes of The 
Student’s Old Testament. The new matter is 
the introduction to the unpublished volume, 
Proverbs and Didactic Poems. The death of 
Professor Kent before he had time to write 
the preface for the present volume makes it 
the last monument of a fruitful service in Old 
Testament study and interpretation. If it be 
a commonplace to say that the Old Testament 
has been made a living literature it should be 
remembered that it is the labor of scholars like 
the late Professor Kent who have made that 
fact a commonplace. 

THe RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, by 
Dr. R. Krrre: (Macmillan. $1.75). Dr. Kit- 
tel is professor at the University of Leipzig, 
and this authorized translation is by R. Caryl 
Micklem. Dr. Kittel attaches far more im- 
portance to Canaanitish influences upon Israel 
than has been: customary, and his book natu- 
rally devotes much attention to the Canaanit- 
ish backgrounds. The treatment while not ex- 
haustive is illuminating, and many Old Testa- 
ment matters assume a different aspect as Dr. 
Kittel shows the historic association and sig- 
nificance of various references. The ethical 
quality of Israel’s faith and thought is strongly 
emphasized. 

Tue UsE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE 
Ligut or MopDERN KNOWLEDGE, by PROF. JOHN 
Epcar McFapyEn (Doran. $2.00). We have 
reason to be proud of Professor McFadyen’s 


announcement concerning this book, in its 
preface: “The first chapter appeared in The 
Congregationalist.” Professor McFadyen’s emi- 
nence as a scholar_and his deeply devotional 
spirit alike give distinction to all that he writes 
concerning the Old Testament. He is con- 
spicuous among those scholars to whom Dr. 
Jefferson gives credit for having made the 
Old Testament a new and living book~ for 
many who had formerly neglected it. The 
first chapter deals with The Teacher's Use of 
the Old Testament, and from this Professor 
McFadyen passes to the truths emphasized in 
Tales of the Early World, Tales Involving Mir- 
acles, Tales of Judges and Kings, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job, and The Prophets. 

OUTLINE STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT His- 
TORY, by ADELE TuT?tLe McHNTIRE (Abingdon 
Press. $1.50). Prepared originally for a high 
school credit class in Topeka, Kansas. A fore- 
word tells of progress in the States in the 
provision made for high school credits for Bible 
study. This book is well adapted for such 
class work, and it will also be found very help- 
ful in individual study of the Old Testament. 
Its numerous maps display in a graphic way 
the successive changes in the situation of Is- 
rael and the national development. 

Tue BIBLE AND THE JEWS, by ALLEN W. 
JOHNSTON (Revell. $1.50). An _ uncritical 
volume written with the hope of winning Jews 
to faith in Jesus as the Messiah. 


General 

ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES, for Preachers, 
Sunday School Teachers, and the Family Circle, 
by Henry M. TynpALyt (The author, 56 East 
102d Street, New York. $2.50). The author 
is pastor of the People’s Tabernacle, New York, 
and this volume of some six hundred pages rep- 
resents the gleanings of many years. 

ADVERTISING THE CHURCH, FRANCIS 
CASE, editor (Abingdon Press. $1.25). 
THE CHURCH AND PRINTER’S INK, by RALPH 
GivpertT (Revell. $1.25). 
Two useful books-in what has become a large 
and increasingly important field. The first con- 
tains the addresses delivered at the Atlantic 
City (1923) and Wembley, England (1924), 
church department sessions of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. The second 
is a book full of helpful suggestions, with a 
foreword by a real master in the art of pub- 
licity, Walter Irving Clarke, Publicity Direc- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 4 

MarsLe’s ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL-GUIDE, 
by Frep E. Marsie (Harper. $5.00). A con- 
venient volume of 400 pages that can be slipped 
into the pocket, and yet is amazing in the 
amount of information it contains. Just the 
sort of information also that the traveler 
wishes to have in advance, with historical 
sketches, maps, and excellent bibliographies. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AN AVERAGE JURYMAN, by 
Ropert STEWART SUTLIFFE (Appleton. $1.00). 
Mr. Sutliffe writes from personal jury ser- 
vice, giving a good deal of intelligent informa- 
tion regarding the jury system. He believes in 
it, but’ frankly shows the problems of the jury- 
man and the strange and ludicrous incidents of 
the court and jury rooms. 
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- Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Reality of Converse with 
God 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for the Week Beginning January 24 
BY FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 

Read Psalm 139. 


How precious also are thy thoughts unto me, 
O God! how great is the sum of them. 


As the hart panteth after the water brooks 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God, 
My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God. 


Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God 

For I shall yet praise Him, 

Who is the health of my countenance 

And my God 


Judge me, O God, and plead my cause, 
For thou art the God of my strength. 
O send out thy light and thy truth! 
Let them lead me. 

Then will I go unto the altar of God 
And praise thee, O God, my God. 


Let Us Tuink OF THESE TRUTHS TOGETHER 

Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men. 

We praise thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, 
we glorify thee. 

O Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy on us. 

O Thou that takest away the sins of the world, 
hear our prayer. 

Jesus said—Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and ye shall find rest. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 

within me, praise his holy name. 

Jesus said: I have spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full. 

Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God. 


For SILENT PRAYER AND MEDITATION 


In silence let us meditate on 

The Life of Jesus when on earth among 
men, 

How he shared the common joys of life, 
how he rejoiced in the wonders of sea, 
and mountains, and sky; 

How he sought the companionship of kin- 
dred souls and had joy in understanding 
hearts ; 

How he interpreted the glory and the joy 
of the eternal in terms of human rela- 
tionship—that this is the glory of God, 
that he is the Father of the children of 
men, and that we shall be with him in 
this glory if we serve him and abide in 
him. 

How he taught his disciples to speak to 
God.and how to hear and understand 
God’s voice. 


CLOSING PRAYER 


O God, thou eternal and invisible King of 
our souls, we give thee thanks for the lives of 
saintly men and women who in times past 
have revealed thy glory in human life, who 
have taught the children of men the way to 
immortality, and. we beseech thee that being 
compassed about by so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, we may run with patience the race that 
is set before us, and with them receive the 
crown of glory that fadeth not away, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Closet and Altar 


STRENGTH IN DISCOURAGEMENT 
Be not afraid, only believe—Mark 5: 36. 


It should be our determination, in the 
name and strength of God, to fight against 
the propensity to be troubled, and vexed, 
and cross, and murmuring, for all of us 
know what a disagreeable thing it is. I do 
not wonder that God is angry with mur- 
murers, and it is not very surprising if we 
also get vexed with them.—Charles Hadden 
Spurgeon, : 


There are anatomists of piety who de- 
stroy all the freshness of faith and hope 
and charity by immuring themselves night 
and day, in the infected atmosphere of their 
own bosoms.—Isaae: Taylor. 


The greatest evils are from within us, 
and from ourselves also we must look for 
our greatest good: for God is the fountain 
of it, but reaches it to us by our own hand; 
and when all things look sadly round about 
us, then only we shall find how excellent a 
fortune it is to have God to our friend.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


Sad hearts! the wayside and the wilderness 

Are near to Heaven. as any fire-lit room; 
Despairing Hagar angels stoop to bless; 

God talks with Moses in the desert gloom ; 
And life is but a path to his repose 

Whether we walk through meads of joy and 


love 

Or in lone wastes where every tempest 
blows ; ; ; 

Some peerless morn we reach our journey’s 


close, 
And lo! the rapture of the home above! 


Edna Dean Proctor. 


Never pass judgments in your disheart- 
ened hours. It is part of the conduct of an 
honest soul never to take the verdict of its 
melancholy. The hours come when every- 
thing seems wrong. And all that we do, 
and all that we are seems worthless. And 
by a strange and subtle trick of darkness, 
it is just then we set to judge ourselves. 
Suspend all judgment when you are dis- 
heartened. Tear into fragments the verdict 
of your melancholy. Wait till the sunshine 
comes, wait till the light of the countenance 
of God comes, then judge—you cannot 
judge without the light. But in your dark- 
ness, stay yourself on God and act. Dis- 
heartenment is the wise man’s time for 
striking out. It is only the fool’s time for 
summing up.—G@. H. Morrison. 


O Thou most sweet and loving Lord, thou 
knowest mine infirmities, and the necessi- 
ties which I endure; in how great evils and 
sins I am involved; how often I am weighed 
down, tempted, and disturbed by them. I 
entreat of thee consolation and support. I 
speak to thee who knowest all things, to 
whom all my inward thoughts are open, and 
who alone canst perfectly comfort and help 
me. Thow knowest what things I stand in 
most need of. Behold, I stand before thee 
poor and naked, calling for grace, and im- 
ploring mercy. Refresh thy hungry sup- 
plicant, kindle my coldness with the fire of 
thy love, enlighten my blindness with the 
brightness of thy presence. Suffer me not 
to go away from thee hungry and dry, but 
deal mercifully with me, as oftentimes thou 
hast dealt wonderfully with thy saints. 
Amen. Thomas &@ Kempis. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden’ Rankin] 
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The Church’s Supremacy _ 
Discussion of the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for January 31-February 6 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 

Topic: The Call, the Claims, and the Con- 


quests of the Church. Acts 18: 1-3; Hebrews 
10: 24-25; I Thessalonians 1: 1-10. 


— 


Light from the Bible Passages : 

The church is a_ spiritual organization.‘ 
When it is rightly carried on, its guiding prin- 
ciples are those of the spirit. Prayer to dis- 
cover that will is of more importance than 
mechanical processes or “efficiency methods.” 
There always should be a sense of distinct 
honor ‘and responsibility in service rendered 
the church. Individualism has no place there. 
It is a place for mutual concern for the spirit- 
ual arousement and welfare of all within the 
church and without. The church wins greatest 
approval by the sort of life it generates and not 
by the claims it makes. It is far more con- 
cerned with the praise of God than the good 
opinion of men. 


Leads for Leaders 

In anticipation of another birthday of Chris-— 
tian Endeavor this topie is especially signifi- 
cant. The church and the Endeavor Society 
are not two separate organizations. They were 
never intended to be. The thoughts aroused by 
this meeting should be kept strong by prayer 
during this week in order that next Sunday 
may find us ready for an unusually fine obsery- 
ance of our anniversary. 


The Call and Claims of the Church. What 
rights has the church to summon us that no 
other organization has? Who is the heart of 
it? What benefits does it bestow which it 
alone can give? Is there danger that these 
shall be lost sight of in the multitude of actiy- 
ities of the church? What can the Mndeayor 
Society do to emphasize these spiritual assets? 


The Conquest of the Church. By what au- 
thorization has the church a right to claim the 
world as its field for Christ? Has the church 
any right to express itself on the many prob- 
lems of our nation today—prohibition, law en- 
forcement, the moral side of politics, labor and 
wages, relations to other nations? What is the 
greatest task committed to the church? Is it 
the winning of the world to Christ? What can 
Endeavorers do in this majestic program? 


Thoughts for Members 
City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 
The true thy chartered freemen are 
Of every age and clime. 
One holy church, one army strong, 
One steadfast, high intent, . 
One working band, one harvest-song, : 
One King omnipotent ! | 
—Samuel Johnson. — 
Paul discovered that Jesus is not only liv- 
ing but that he is identified with his church, 
and that it is impossible to slight, despise, or 
oppose the church without wounding the Son 
of God himself. From that hour to his death, 
Paul knew but two sovereign themes—one was _ 
Jesus Christ, the other was the church— 
Charles E. Jefferson. 


A Moment of Prayer : 

O thou, Great Head of the Church, to thee © 
we give unceasing thanks for this expression 
of thine own mind and heart. For its glories 
and conquests of which we are the heirs, we 
are continually grateful. In its added glories 
and conquests that shall be we eraye a share. 
Make us worthy, we pray, of each high privi- 
lege and inspire us anew with the thrill of part- 
nership with thee. Amen. 


a 
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/OUR INVALID PARISH 


| Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Let Not the Saul Be Deafed 


- Gun fire in the civil wars between Charles I 
ind Parliament was a whispered affair in con- 
trast with the thunderings and screechings of 
the monstrosities that were used in the last 
war; but it is just as true today as it was 
then, that “all the artillery in the world, were 
they all discharged together at one clap, could 
-not more deaf the ears of our bodies than the 
-clamorings of desire in the soul deaf its ears.” 
_ If John Hverard, adventurous and (for the 
most part) brave preacher, knew something 
'about it in those rigorous days, we surely do 
not know less. Every wile that artifice and 
the tempter can contrive—catchwords, pic- 
tures, flaming signs, seductive promises, the 
“musts” of companions—every subtlety is at 
us continually, hounding desire into more 
feverish activity. And flee all that and go out 
into the wilderness: even there the hubbub of 
“the eyer-restless mind pounds at the ears of 
the soul. Or turn to the exercises of religion: 
“even they do too little, as commonly taught 
and exemplified, to still the clamor and help 
the soul to say, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
_heareth.” 

It seems to me, as I look back, that in the 
churches in which I was brought up all sense 
of everything .mystic was very largely lacking. 
One believed certain doctrines, one obeyed cer- 
tain moral laws; it was hoped that one would 
‘go through a crisis called conversion. But 
seldom at church was one made to feel a Pres- 
ence, ineffable, impossible to bring down into 
limited human words and thought, and yet 
wonderfully near and dearly satisfying. Nor 
do I remember hearing any very helpful in- 
struction about how the hungry soul should 
go to work to get into relations of conscious 
‘and joyful companionship with that Presence, 
so that, whatever life might bring, it should 
dwell continually in the peace that passeth 


understanding and be _ supplied with the 
strength that is sufiicient for all things. 
' However hungry our hearts, however pas- 


are unable to find satisfaction perfectly in any 
companionship, or any other thing, that the 
world offers. Nor can we find the wisdom and 
light and power we'are conscious of needing. 
Must we, then, live entirely as lonely individ- 
uals placed in a hard world? Not alone. 
There is an infinite and all-loving Spirit, the 
Spirit of the living God, enfolding each one of 
us, loving us, desiring to empower us, to give 
us light, to express himself through us. 

But how can the soul cultivate lustrous 
relations with the eternal God, if it lets its 
ears be deafed continually by the clamorings 
of inward desire and the noises of the vocifer- 
ous world? With high purpose must it give 
itself to times of quiet, deliberately shutting 
‘its ears to all the hue and cry, so that they 
may be very keen to the least whisper of the 
still, small Voice. It may not even then have 
the overwhelming experience that here and 
there some rare soul is able to report. But 
little by little wisdom will come, a new sense 
of the enfolding Presence of God will come, 
an invigorating new confidence in God will 
come, a power of patience will come, and a 
greatening of all the attitude toward life. 

The soul that intensely wants God will not, 
because of that longing, be spared hard days. 
It will have many of them. But some time, 
some time—if it cultivates that longing and 
‘gives it a chance to be fed—it will see new 
light, receive joy unknown before, be able to 
go forward in strength to whatever life brings. 


I 
-sionate our desire for satisfaction, we humans 
( 
i) 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Why People Follow Jesus 


Comment en the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson fer January 31 
John 6: 1-14 


The title of this lesson is suggestive. The 


_tepic as chosen is associated with the lesson 


as adapted for young people and adults, and 
the general lesson title is “Jesus Feeds Five 
Thousand Men.” The significance of the asso- 
ciation of these titles is in the fact that Jesus 
himself challenged the reason why people fol- 
low him and deplored the fact that the seeking 
of signs and wonders or interest in the mate- 
rial benefits should have crowded out the spir- 
itual interest in-him as Master and Savior. 
“Ye seek me,” he said, “not because ye saw the 
miracle, but because ye did eat of the loaves 
and were filled.” : 

What does it-mean to see the miracle? Cer- 
tainly not merely to believe in the fact that 
something magical has happened. One sees a 
modern magician perform marvels that defy all 
natural. explanation. I have sat within a few 
feet of the platform and seen the magician 
Thurston perform the remarkable feat known 
as the “Levitation of the Princess,” in which 
the body of a young girl has risen gradually 
from the floor and remained suspended for 
some time several feet from the floor without 
any apparent means of support. A hoop passed 
around the body from head to feet indicated 
that there were no invisible supporting wires. 
The whole thing was as marvelous as one could 
well imagine, and I was near enough to see 
that it was not trickery or illusion. It was 
for me a miracle, but I did not come away 
with the feeling that Thurston was a spiritual 
master or with any great sense of response to 
him. 

Why is it we feel so differently about the 
miracles of Jesus? Why is it that in the souls 
of the devout disciples long ago there was a 
very different response, similar to that of 
thoughtful and earnest men today? It is be- 
cause in the wonder-working Christ we find the 
deeper miracle of spiritual reality and power. 
To see the miracle is to discover this inner 
purpose and spirit of the Christ, to understand 
what the miracle was intended to express. 

Criticism of the miraculous stories, no mat- 
ter how far it proceeds, can never be very sat- 
isfactory. In the nature of the case what actu- 
ally happened is beyond our knowledge. Neither 
the fact that some believe narratives such as 
this of our lesson implicitly, nor the fact that 
others, though they are devoted to Jesus as 
Master and Savior, regard the stories of the 
miraculous as traditions that grew up around 
a wonderful life, determines the historic fact. 
We have no means of settling these things with 
certainty, and if a miracle could be explained 
it would cease in that very explanation to be 
any longer a miracle. 

From time to time we have discussed this 
matter of miracles in relation to faith, and it 
is needless that we should go into the matter 
more fully now. As a mere record of the mar- 
velous feeding of five thousand people, the 
miracle would have for us only the interest 
that might be found in any other story of some- 
thing the explanation of which we could not in 
any way determine. It is only as we appre- 
ciate the significance of the miracle in relation 
to Jesus as the bread of life that the full mean- 
ing and-value of the lesson can be discovered 
for us. It is only as the miracle becomes a 
symbol and as we spiritualize its meaning that 
it yields for us its teaching and its importance 
for life today. It is possible to believe that 
Jesus actually fed these five thousand as re- 
corded and yet not know the satisfaction of 
‘partaking of Jesus as the bread of life. It is 
possible to believe in him as a great wonder 
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worker and yet have no wonder worked by him 
in one’s own soul. 

The miracles, it should be remembered, record 
nothing more wonderful than we see actually 
happening in obedience to laws that are now 
known but that at one time were not known. 
The feeding of the five thousand with a few 
loaves and fishes is no more amazing than that 
sounds should drift in from hundreds and even 
thousands of miles away and be reproduced 
through a little instrument in our own homes. 
So we repeat, the important thing about the 
stories of the miraculous is not simply that 
they are miraculous, but that they symbolize 
spiritual truth and reveal for us the great 
worker of spiritual wonders. It can be of no 
value whatever for us to study a lesson con- 
cerning the feeding of five thousand long ago 
unless today we ourselves find in Jesus the 
bread of life. 


The Talitha Cumi Maternity 


Home 


No one who heard Dr. Julia Morton Plum- 
mer when she spoke to the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club or as she went among our churches 
and told the story of the young unmarried 
mothers at Talitha Cumi Home, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., could ever forget it. With a 


Dr. JuLIA Morton PLUMMER 


rare delicacy and dignity in dealing with a 
difficult subject, with her beauty and nobility 
of person, she seemed like an angel of light 
pleading the cause of souls shut out of Para- 
dise. 

Who can tell the despairing hearts com- 
forted, the crushed lives made whole, the weak 
and frivolous girlhood turned into useful 
womanhood and devoted motherhood by the 
power of God through her influence? 

Setting aside a lucrative city practice, she 
gave her life for forty years to this work, and 
by her faith in the possibilities of good in each 
girl and her success in winning her to a better 
life, she not only salvaged the girls and babies 
from being a menace and a burden into being 
a benefit to the community, but set new stand- 
ards for maternity. homes all over the land. 
She passed away last summer. 

The oldest maternity home in New England, 
if not the country, Talitha Cumi Home has 
been during its ninety years a pioneer not only 
in its spirit, but in its fine equipment, its medi- 
cal skill, its wise social work. Old in years 
of service the society is young in its life and 
modern in its methods, and under Miss Laura 
BE. Gilman, as superintendent, carries out the 
same spirit of friendliness, of sympathetic study 

(Continued on page 95) 
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A Clearing House 
By Rose Brooks 


Mother, poring over the cook book, 
open on the white kitchen table, sighed con- 
tentedly and rose to assemble ingredients for 


spread 


her choice. “Measuring cup, first and fore- 
most, always and forever. ‘What price’ any- 
thing in the cook book? Measuring cup!” she 
thought, opening the cupboard door and putting 
out her hand. “Not here! I put it away my- 
self last night.” But though she moved mix- 
ing bowls, kitchen plates, and casseroles, no 
glass mixing cup with its accurate markings 
came to light. 

“Bother! Of course I can use a coffee cup, 
—but with no marks—Of course it is Satur- 
day, and of course Peter is at large, but what 
any boy would want of a glass mixing cup! 
Peter!” she called hopefully from the back 
door, only to see across the field, and entirely 
out of earshot, a familiar blue-sweatered figure 
and an equally familiar brown dog racing for 
an animated group of boys. 

“Bother!” repeated Mother, an eye on the 
loud-ticking kitchen clock. “And I had time 
to make those cookies without hurrying. I 
suppose a coffee cup—no, I will find my meas- 
uring cup!” To the cellar descended Mother, 
and over the tool bench ran her practiced eye. 
No measuring cup. To the attie ascended 
Mother, and over the shelves and benches of 
Peter’s workroom ran her practiced eye. A red 
glass mixing cup? Certainly her own cher- 
ished glass mixing cup sat serenely on Peter’s 
electrical bench,—but red? Mother’s investi- 
gating finger dipped into the fluid which filled 
it and came out red indeed. 

“Goodness knows whether it’s poison,” said 
Mother, provoked. “It’s a coffee cup for me 
this morning. I wonder how Peter would like 
it if I’’—Her eye roved over her son’s cherished 
electrical contraptions. ‘Why, I will!’ and 
lifting a small, heavy, boxlike affair, she car- 
ried it downstairs and locked it in her secre- 
tary. 

“Bother!” said Mother for the third time, 
when finally she began to roll out cookies. “A 
good half hour wasted, and now, to get through 
in time, I'll be flurried.” 

Far from flurried did she appear, however, 
when, at luncheon, opposite Peter, she listened 
to his tale of morning adventures. No, suave 
and contented with the world appeared Mother. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, Mother, read- 
ing a coveted new book, before an open fire, 
heard the back door bang; heard the usual 
clamor of voices; heard the usual clatter of 
feet. Up attiesclattered the feet. Silence. 
Down cellar elattered the feet. Silence. 

Mother, lost in her book world, paid only 
superficial heed till her son stood before her 
and asked, ‘‘Mother, you haven’t seen my trans- 
former, have you? We’re going to use it in 
Walter’s cellar, with his lectrie train. 
aven’t seen it, have you, Mother? We've 
looked everywhere. Ought to be in my attic 
room.” 

“Transformer? What does it look like? Oh, 
that! Yes, I borrowed it this morning.” With 
summer serenity Mother answered, turned a 
page, nor so much as looked at her son. 

“You borrowed it! My transformer! Oh, 
Mums, what did you use it for? You said 
you didn’t even know what a transformer was 
for. You didn’t spoil it, did you? Where is 
at” 

Mother fea her eyes from her book and 


said pleasantly, ‘It’s in my secretary drawer. 
No’—as Peter turned in haste, ‘don’t take it 
yet. I’m not through with it.” 

Obedient but dazed, Peter pivoted to face 
this suddenly incomprehensible mother. ‘Not 
through with it? My transformer? What’s 
it doing in your secretary drawer?” 

It’s a hostage in a clearing house,” said 
Mother; and Peter, not comprehending a word, 
wondered in alarm whether her wits wandered 
or whether she but read aloud from her open 
book. 

“A what? In which?’ 

“Peter,” Mother rested her book in her lap 
and smiled upon him, “this morning I made 
some cookies, and when JI was all ready to go 
to work, I ecouldn’t find my mixing cup. I 
looked high and low. I found it high.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. “I meant to”— 

“Tt was full of red fluid,’ Mother inter- 
rupted. “Whether poison, I know not, so I 
had to abandon it and use a coffee cup. I’m 
very much attached to my mixing cup. Also, 
I lost a good half-hour, and to get through in 
time, I was hurried and flurried—’ 

“Dye. Nothing but just red dye,” explained 
Peter earnestly. ‘Walter got a free sample 
and we soaked it up. I meant—” 

“T thought I’d start a clearing house, in my 
secretary drawer. So I took something from 
your electrical shelf. Jl be glad to put it 
back, exactly where I found it, when my dear 
mixing cup is again at home on its shelf, clean 
and ready for service.” And Mother resumed 
her book with absorption. 

Three days later, Mother, busy at her desk, 
wrapping several magazines to pass on by 
mail, besides putting several inclosures in fam- 
ily letters, sighed as with a fussy job satis- 
factorily finished, and reached to the accus- 
tomed pigeonhole for her accurate little letter 
scales. Her hand met space. 

“Bother!” said Mother, lifting preoccupied 
eyes to confirm the pigeonhole empty. “Of 
all things, my letter scales!” Straight to 
Peter’s attic room she went, and from the tool 
closet selected Peter’s oiled and sharpened saw. 
Well she knew that Peter planned to use it 
as promptly as possible after school. For the 
last three afternoons, the boys had sawed and 
nailed unflaggingly in the cellar, in the con- 
struction of a double-runner. 

“Mother!” Bang the front door! Up the 
front stairs whirled Peter, intent on donning 
work clothes. ‘It'll be done today, Mums! 
And tomorrow we’re going to paint it, and all 


ready she is! Think it’s going to snow, 
Mums?’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Looks like it, doesn’t. 
rege 

Clatter up the attic stairs. Silence. A dis- 


mayed voice. ‘Mums, I can’t find my saw!” 

“Clearing house.” 

“Oh, Mums!” Peter stood before her, a sup- 
pliant. ‘Here come all the fellows. I left the 
cellar door open for ’em. Please, Mums! What- 
ever I took, I meant to— I mean, can’t I 
take the saw now and— What did I take, 
Mums?” 3 

“T hurried to get my mail ready, so I 
could put it in the box across the street,” said 
Mother. “It must go today. Now the post- 
man has taken the last collection from that 
box, and I’ll have to ask you to ride your 
bicycle down to the post office after—” 

But Peter had fled. ‘“Jimsy’s cellar!’ he 
panted, five minutes later, proffering the scales. 
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“You know Jimsy’s black cat had three baby’ 
kittens. I told you. We weighed ’em—same’s- 
you weigh babies, you know. We wrote it u 
on the cellar walls. Mums, you love kittens! 
Fe lows all waiting in the cellar, Mums!” 

“We'll compromise,” said Mother, “since it’s 
a matter of baby welfare. Get the saw and let 
Jimsy use it while you pedal to the post office 
with my mail.” 

Peter’s eyes pleaded, but seeing that Mother. 
was busily intent on belated weighing and 
stamping, he scurried with the saw to the 
cellar and appeared with miraculous speed at_ 
the front door, jingling his bicycle bell. 

“T guess there won’t be any more clearing 


| 


house,” he said manfully, taking the tied-up 
bundle Mother handed him. 

“That’s just as you like, Peter,” said_ 
Mother, cheerful and serene, as always. , “And 


Peter,’ she added, “when you have time, I’d 
like to see those kittens. If you’d like to keep 
your cellar wall record up to date and weigh 


them once a week, you’re welcome to my 
scales, if you ask, and if you return them 
promptly.” And Peter and Mother smiled at 


each other in perfect understanding. 

Mother, about to close the door, heard Peter’s 
voice in a sudden farewell shout, “Oh, Mums, 
what on earth is a clearing house, anyway?” 

(All rights reserved) 


Star Folks 


By Mildred Czock 
The shiny stars are friends of mine, 
And I have named them, too; 
The biggest one is Daddy Jim, 
Beside him’s Mother Prue. 


The little stars are boys and girls, 
Tom, Betty, Bob, and Cy, 

And twins whom I eall Jack and Jill; 
Dad says they’re “Jem an’ I.” 


The wee-est stars perhaps are dolls 
With which the children play; 

There’s a dog up there without a tail, 
His name is Se-ri-us, they say. 


Some big, bright stars move all around 
The planets, says my Dad; 

I think they’re aunt and uncle stars 
Whose visits make folks glad. 


Sometimes I play that I’m a star 
A-shining in the sky; 

But when my mother kisses me, : 
I’m glad I’m really I. 


Suppose 
Suppose that you should never frown, 
When people frowned at you, 
But that you traded smiles for frowns— 
What would those people do? 


Suppose that when you hear a tale 
Against a friend or foe, 

You shut your heart and shut your lips, 
How far, think you, ’twould go? 


Suppose you worked as hard at work 
As you now work at play— 

I think that duty would be spelled 
In quite a different way! 


Suppose the Golden Ruie were law 
And no one disobeyed, 
Don’t you suppose we'd all suppose 
That into heaven we'd strayed? 
—Young People’s Messenger. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


<ndorses Washington Church Plans 
lo the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

The people of our Congregational churches 
verywhere should be interested, it seems to 
ne, in having in the city of Washington a 
shurch building that will more nearly represent 
he ideals and leadership of our faith than the 
everely plain and somewhat antiquated struc- 
ure that is now occupied by the First Church. 
yovernment officials and tourists not only from 
yur Own country but from all parts of the world 
ire visiting Washington in greater numbers 
very year and, as they admire the beautiful 
yublic buildings, they should also have the op- 
jortunity of seeing in the same capitol city 
Shristian churches that compare favorably 
vith the structures that are devoted to the 
yusiness of the government. As Congregation- 
lists, we cannot claim that our First Church 
s of that character. 

Very properly, Feb. 21 has been designated 
is the day when all the people of our churches 
vill be invited to help to improve this situa- 
ion. Permit me to express the hope that the 
‘esponses will be generous and fairly represen- 
ative of our interest in this important project. 
- Marietta, O. W. W. MILLs. 


Question of Military Training 
[o the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Your editorial.on the R. O. T. C. in the Dee. 
[7 issue was so arresting that, after reading 
ind mulling over Mr. Lane’s pamphlet and 
igain reading your editorial, J am moved to the 
‘Ollowing conclusions, tentatively offered. 
First and last, the more the whole situation 
s canvassed, the deeper are my misgivings as 
0 whether it is a service or a disservice to 
ircularize this pamphlet and its findings so 
urriedly and indiscriminately. From the edi- 
orial referred to I read between the lines that 
he editor himself felt none too certain that 
omething like the R. O. T. C. may not be a 
ise provision or a national obligation until 
ye are more assured than we are at present 
hat wars cannot possibly again arise. This is 
me consideration. 

But there is another aspect of the pamphlet 
a question to which serious thought may well 
e given; it is to the assumption that by mili- 
ary training our youth is doomed to be mili- 
arized. That it is possible so to militarize 
he mind of youth no sociologist would hesitate 
o admit freely. But the fact ef such militar- 
ping depends upon youth’s entire environmen- 
al atmosphere,—upon the home, the neighbor- 
00d, the church, as well as the school. And 
‘pon the trend of these factors toward war 
entiment, so far as America is concerned, there 
n be no two opinions. We hate war with a 
ealthy hatred. We even lean backwards in 
ur efforts to avoid it when we can. And as to 
Var Department policy in putting the R. O. 
*. C. into our public schools, has it occurred 
‘no one that the very data upon which has 
een built an alleged two-facedness and sus- 
ected” hypoerisy,—one document for parents 
nd an entirely different one for army officers,— 
fay attest an equally conscientious desire and 
jurpose not to militarize the minds of our 
outh? Unquestionably such is the attitude 
if many of the individuals on whom rests the 
esponsibility for our national defense and 
yorld obligations. However, this may not have 
‘een questioned. It is mentioned merely as a 
eminder of the whole-hearted aversion to war 
ly our people. The vital point is, are the in- 
tructions to army officers of such character as 
ctually to incline the youth under their dis- 
ipline toward war? Until that point can be 
firmed by careful statistical investigation, is 
ot agitation premature, to say the least? Has 
y attempt been made to measure statistically 
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the effects of the R. O. T. ©. training? Per- 
sonally, I know of none. And until we have 
such data, is it not equally possible and ra- 


tional to conjecture that, far from militarizing 


the mind of American youth, the net result of 
such military training, in proportion as it is 
enforced from without and reluctantly received 
by the students themselves, will be an added 
distaste for war? 

Assuredly more evidence on this point should 
be in hand before we lend our support too ar- 
dently to obstructive measures. A little delay 
for unprejudiced fact-finding can do no serious 
harm. HH. ©) YORK. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. 


P.S.—Quite unrelated to the above, except as 
it also involves a question of fact-finding, is the 
extremely interesting article by Dr. Cook on the 
religious beliefs of 45 college girls, which 
appeared in The Congregationalist for Dec. 31. 

The question here is, were the facts found? 
I wish I could be sure that they were. But a 
friend who read the article, a person older than 
these girls but without marked theological bias 
in either direction, made this acute remark, 
“T really don’t see how any other answers could 
possibly have been made than were made, in 
view of the way the questions were worded. In 
almost every pair the ‘liberal’ side was made 
attractive and rational, whereas the other side 
appeared correspondingly undesirable, if indeed 
not actually a trifle absurd.” Couldn’t Dr. 
Cook test the same students with another set 
of questions, but this time made out by an 
equally astute Fundamentalist—say. Then if 
the two correlated we’d know what to conclude. 
Although a liberal myself, I am cautious about 
statistics which have not been made to work 
backwards, even if they do coincide with my 
wishes. TE Koh 8g. 


The Spiritual Life of the Bible 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Your editorial, entitled “Spiritual Life in 
1926,” interests me very much. 

I am sure that the lack of spiritual interest 
grows largely out of the fact of the transi- 
tion from the old viewpoint of the Bible as in- 
fallible, to the modern viewpoint of the Bible 
as the subject of criticism along with other 
literature. I know many people, and ministers, 
too, who with this new attitude toward the 
Bible underrate the Bible as a spiritual guide 
and inspiration. In all reactions from infal- 
libility many people become confirmed skep- 
tics, whether the reaction is from an infallible 
pope or from an infallible book. 

Such, it seems to me, is the main cause of 
laxness in spiritual living and preaching. 
There can be no question that with the modern 
light on the Bible the Book is to become far 
more a book of life than it ever could be under 
the old view of verbal inspiration. The theory 
of the verbal inspiration makes the book a 
machine and not a record of real life. When, 
however, by modern criticism, the book is 
treated as modern literature is treated, the fact 
of “abundant life” in the Bible is obscured, and 
for that reason the spiritual life in the pulpit 
and the church wanes. 

This Bible was never so much a book of life 
as it is destined to be under the modern con- 
scientious and sane treatment. Over eight 
thousand times the name of God is mentioned 
in the Bible. In nearly every case the name 
is given of him as acting upon and dealing with 
man, whether it is in calling and inspiring pa- 
triarchs or judges or kings or lawmakers or 
prophets or apostles, or seers whose lives are 
lived entirely outside of the Bible history. 

For these, and many other reasons, the Bible, 
more than ever, should be made the Book of 
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our daily memorizing and study; and above 
all, and this chiefest of all, because Jesus 
Christ is the Central Sun of this Book, giving 
light and life to all who read it reverently. 
J. W. FERNER. 
Takoma Park, Md. 


A China Missionary Gone 

The American Board missionary in Fenchow, 
China, whose death, on Jan. 9, was recently 
announced by cable, had a host of friends among 
The Congregationalist’s readers to whom his 
going will bring a. feeling of genuine sorrow, 
almost of dismay as they think of the work of 
which he was the head. 

Of sturdy pioneer stock, Mr. Pye worked his 
way through college (Carleton) and seminary 
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Born, Minnesota, 1878. Died, China, 1926 
(Oberlin), and wag sent to China in 1907. His 
location was Fenchow, in Shansi Province, 


where the American Board’s former staff had 
all been killed and its plant destroyed by the 
Boxers in 1900. He was placed in charge of 
the evangelization of Northern Shansi and 
Shensi—two provinces on either side of the 
Yellow River. The population numbered some 
8,000,000. There were no maps of towns or 
trails. Less than a score of Christians were 
left alive in the region. But Mr. Pye was not 
disheartened. 

He believed—and has proved—that the Gos- 
pel must be spread in China by Chinese. He 
followed that plan, sending out Christian Chi- 
nese two by two to preach and to teach; re- 
ceiving their converts in Fenchow, training and 
teaching and inspiring them and thus extending 
the missionary army. 

A Congregational business man of New HEng- 
land shared Dr. Pye’s faith in this method of 
evangelization and gave large sums to finance 
the carrying of the message across the Yellow 
River into Shensi. More than 150 pastors from 
that side of the river sent greetings to this gen- 
tleman when Dr. Pye came home on furlough 
last year. In the eighteen years of his service 
Dr. Pye has seen the nineteen Christians grow 
to 20,000, with more than 200 organized 
churches. The schools, hospital, church, and 
community house at Fenchow make a mission 
plant that is a marvel to all who see it. One 
of Dr. Pye’s latest achievements, on his recent 
furlough, was the raising of enough money for 
a more adequate structure for the training in- 
stitute which does such splendid service. 

Dr. Pye leaves a wife and little son, A 
daughter, about four years old, died two years 
ago, at Yutaoho, where there is a hall for the 
summer conferences, dedicated to her memory. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


A Successful Men’s Club 


The Lynn, Mass., Men’s Fellowship Club was 
organized in the fall of 1922. Rey. J. M. Phil- 
lips, pastor of Central Congregational Church, 
and Ralph S. Bauer conceived the idea and put 
it into effect. Both men were a bit skeptical 
of the results of the venture, but being men of 
courage, energy, and enthusiasm, they launched 
the enterprise. Mr. Bauer and Paul F. Howes 
were made president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively, and Dr. O. C. Blair was ap- 
pointed song leader. 

The meetings of the club are held Sunday 
morning in the Sunday school auditorium of 
Central Church, with a program consisting of 
two or three songs, accompanied by a pianist 
and two or three additional orchestral instru- 
ments; the president makes a short, snappy 
talk generally on the aims of the club; a col- 
lection is taken; another song; the speaker is 
presented; another song, and the benediction— 
all in 45 minutes, that is, from 9.30 to 10.15. 
‘This gives the men 15 minutes to go to their 
own chureh services. 


QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The only qualification for membership is 
that one must be genuinely interested in trying 
to become a better man. All races and creeds 
are represented and the ages vary from 18 to 
80. Men from all walks of life are in the club. 

From the beginning it was evident that the 
club was destined to succeed. Mr. Phillips con- 
tinued to be the speaker until he resigned as 
pastor of the church in the spring of 1923. His 
successor, Rey. Garfield Morg gan, took up the 
work with vigor. 

Artificial methods to increase the membership 
have never been employed. There have been 
but few meetings other than those held on Sun- 
day mornings. An occasional paid advertise- 
ment has been run in the daily press; but these 
merely announced the aims of the club, the 
time and place of the meeting, and invited 
men who were desirous of living better lives 
to come. As many as 700 have been present 
at a time—completely taxing the seating ca- 
pacity of the auditorium. 


Wuat Is THE DRAWING POWER? 


What has been the drawing power? Men 
love to sing together, they feel that they have 
a part in the service, the singing is joyous and 
inspirational, the president’s remarks are brief 
and appropriate. 

Every man makes a contribution every Sun- 
day, the amounts varying from one penny to 
one dollar. Not a word has ever been spoken 
urging the men to contribute, but they know 
that a penny is just as acceptable in the sight 
of God as a dollar when it is given in the right 
spirit and in proportion to one’s ability to give. 

The speaker has been the recipient of several 
gifts of money from the club as’ slight tokens 
of their appreciation and esteem. While there 
has always been a comfortable balance in the 
treasury, the club does not think of spending 
it for their own pleasure. Gifts are made to 
the church and civie interests of a universal 
appeal. 

The real pulling power is in the address 
itself, rarely more than twenty minutes in 
length. There is no cajoling, no attempt to be 
funny, yet there is an occasional opportunity 
for laughter, always accepted appropriately. 


The message comes straight from the shoul- 
der, expressed in language easily understood, 
delivered with a force and power that is irre- 
sistible. 


TOUCHING ON LiFrE’s PROBLEMS 


The central thought of every talk is a life 
problem. No attempt is made to play on the 
emotions, but every man present is fully con- 
scious of the relation between what is being 
said and his life and his duties and obligations. 
The only creed presented is the creed of right 
living,—meeting all life situations in a clean 
and whole-hearted fashion. 

Are the talks based on religion?—not a reli- 
gion of creeds but a religion of service,—service 
to self, to family, to church, to our country, 
to the world and to God. 

The following quotation taken from the press 
reports will serve to illustrate the nature of 
the topics discussed and the character of the 
talks: 

“TIRED EARS” 


I want to ask you to listen to some voices, 
from which you will not grow tired or dis- 
tracted, but will be refreshed and inspired. 

First let me ask you to listen to the voice 
of nature. Surely, for all of us in this glori- 
ous spring time, “Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” The 
voice of nature these days is full of music, 
full of charm, full of healing. Who can ‘con- 
template the wonder of these days, without 
feeling a better man, as the pageantry of the 
spring time baptizes his soul with refreshing 
sense of beauty and newness of life. The fra- 
grant flower, singing bird, babbling brook, 
speak a various language to all of us who can 
listen, if perchance we may catch the charm of 
it all. In this distracting, feverish life, full 
of hurly-burly, let the voice of nature speak 
to you of something which brings the sense 
of elevated joy, and loftier feelings of delight. 

Secondly, we must listen to the voice of his- 
tory. In it is gathered up the story of the fol- 
lies and the winnowed wisdom of the past. 
For the great task of human living, history 
must always be our teacher. It speaks with 
the voice of convincing eloquence. In the strife 
twixt truth and falsehood, the voice of history 
thunders its warning against the false; in the 
conflict between honor and dishonor, in words 
of living light. To the devotees of sin and 
wickedness, who prey upon the base passions 
of men, to the followers of lust and unbridled 
inclinations, to the slaves of hate, jealousy, and 
suspicion, the voice of history is as the sound 
of many waters, telling these victims of the 
base that they will perish in their fight against 
the moral order of the universe. The wise man 
will listen to the voice of history, as it tells its 
story of pure patriotism, of unselfish service, 
of heroic endeavor in the great causes which 
have blessed the heart of humanity and re- 
vealed the noble and ideal side of men. 

Finally, you must listen to the voice of your 
best self. for that is the voice of God in your 
soul. The love operative in your heart, the 
moral power in your life, the passion and devo- 
tion which manifests itself in family, in friend- 
shin, will be the strength of your character 
and the joy of your life. 


EMPHASIS ON FELLOWSHIP 


Then last, but by no means least, is the real 
spirit of fellowship. Two or three times each 
month the president requests the men to rise 
and shake hands with the man in front, be- 
hind, to the right and the left, each giving his 
full name and calling each other by the first 
name. 

The club is serving a real need. Men come 
because they love to sing, to give, to hear the 
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truth, and to mingle with their fellowme 
Every man comes with the expectation of ha 
ing an experience that will help him to becom! 
a better man and leaves fully satisfied that hi 
expectations have been realized,—thus fulfill 
ing the purpose of the club. H. 8, G. 


Rev. R. A. Eusden Comes East | 

Since the death of Rey. H. A. Arnold, April 
24, 1925, Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., one 0) 
the largest Congregational churches in Ney} 
England, has been without a settled pastor) 
During the greater part of this time Dr. C. H 
Beale, formerly of Milwaukee and Kansas City 
has been its acting minister. At a recent meet} 


ANDERSON HUSDEN 


Rey. Ray 
Called to Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. 


ing of the church, it was voted to call Rey| 
R, A. Eusden, pastor of Plymouth Church} 
Lawrence, Kan. Mr. Eusden has accepted the! 
call, his pastorate to begin Feb. 14. | 

Mr. Busden was born in Marne, Ia., of Eng; 
lish and Scotch parentage. He attended Tabor 
College Academy, Tabor Ia., and graduated as. 

valedictorian of his class. After a four years! 
course in Tabor College he went to Grinnel) 
College for a year, where he received the de 
gree of A.B. The following three years h¢ 
spent at Yale Divinity School, where he gradu: 
ated in -1915 with the degree of B.D. es | 
Laude. 

While at Yale he received several honot 
scholarships and won the dean’s prize for ex; 
pository preaching, which is open to the whole 
Divinity School. 

He held a fellowship at Chicago Universi 
for two years, and received the degree of M.A 
In 1917 he was a student at King’s Colle 
University, London, England. 

During 1917-18 he was professor of philos: 
ophy and education at Kingfisher College, 
Kingfisher, Okla. 

When the United States entered the Wor 
War he enlisted in the Marines, 13th Reg. 5 
Brigade, as a private and was mustered out 
sergeant in 1919. 

He was ordained Sept. 15, 1920, and beca 
pastor of Plymouth Church the same year. H 
five years of ministry have been notable i 
both spiritual and material ways. He has h 
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\jany important offices in the Kansas State 
jongregational Conference, has represented 
te Congregational Churches of Kansas on the 
ommission on Missions of the National Coun- 
1 and was on the executive committee of the 
|tate Council of Religious Education. In Law- 
mee he is the president of the Ministerial Al- 
jance, which is composed of thirty churches, 
resident of the Library Board and a director 
f the Rotary Club and the Chamber of Com- 
\erce. 

Mr. Eusden was married in 1921 and has two 
jnildren. Mrs. Eusden is a graduate of Hope 
jollege, Holland, Mich., of the Michigan Con- 
ryatory of Music, and of the New England 
mservatory of Music. 


Illinois Ministers’ Convocation 

| The fourth annual Convocation of Illinois 
jiongregational Ministers was held at Knox 
jollege, Galesburg, Dec. 28-30. The attend- 
ce ran well over 100, which was considerably 
‘irger than last year. The lecturers were Prof. 
youglas C. Macintosh of Yale, Prof. Raymond 
\rooks of Pomona College, and Prof. Henry H. 
Walker of Chicago Seminary. The general 
jieme of the first speaker was “The Reason- 
leness of Christianity,” and the sub-topics 
ere: Apologetics, Old and New; Freedom, 
mortality, and God; Providence; and Reve- 
tion. Dr. Brooks took for his general theme 
hristianity for the New Day,’ and the sub- 
pics were: Breaking Old Molds; America’s 
jontribution to Religion; and Making the Mod- 
tn World Christian. Dr. Walker gave two bio- 
raphical studies from church history, Augus- 
ne and Schleiermacher. Dr. Frederick Shan- 
nm of Central Church, Chicago, delivered the 
ie and gave an address on the topic, ‘“My 
finister,” and President Ozora S. Davis had 
harge of the opening services. The lectures 
ere of high order, the interest manifested by 
e ministers was excellent, and the social fel- 
)wship of the three days added much to the 
potty of the work of the state. The enter- 
‘\inment furnished by Knox College was up 
> its usual high standard, the welcome to 
hich was given by President Britt and Rev. 
harles E. McKinley. It is now evident that 
e Illinois Convocation has become a perma- 
lent feature of the state work. 


| Wisconsin Convocation 

| Beloit College held this year, Dec. 28-31, 
8 second annual convocation for Wisconsin 
“inisters. The discussions covered a wide 
; nge. The teaching staff was chosen from 
; ie college faculty and was supplemented by 
» rof. F. C. Porter of Yale Divinity School. 
y resident Irving Maurer gave the convocation 
jddress. He spoke of what the church ought 
() expect from the college in the moral educa- 
| on of the young people and what the college 
jad a right to expect from the church. Dr. 
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aching and the establishment of fundamental 
) -hical convictions should be acquired before 
vie student comes to college. The college needs 
‘ is as a background for the work it wishes to 
for the student. ; 
ff Professor Porter gave four lectures on the 
| enmeral topic, “The Bearing of New Testament 
,itudies on the Question, What Is Christian- 
y?” The fourth lecture was followed by an 
tremely helpful seminar. 
The majority of the ministers present were 
ongregationalists, but Baptists, Methodists, 
id Universalists were also represented. An 
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Noted in This Week’s News 
A Successful Men’s Club 
Accepts Pastorate in Newton, Mass. 


The Church at Lake Worth, Florida 
Ministers’ Convocations 
and Wisconsin 


in Illinois 


Winnetka, Ill., Adds to Its Staff of 
Ministers 


Rev. R. L. Minich Comes from Long 
Island to Important Church in 
Greater Boston 


Fire Destroys Kalamazoo Church Edi- 
fice 


effort will be made next year to increase the 
attendance from the various denominations, and 
a committee was elected on which these denomi- 
nations are represented. All the ministers 
present bore testimony to the stimulating in- 
fluence of the lectures and to the warmth of 
the fellowship. Rooms were furnished in the 
college dormitory without cost and meals at a 
nominal price were furnished in the dining hall 
of the college. 


A Church with a History 

When Lake Worth, Florida, was a tiny vil- 
lage, Rey. Neil McQuarrie, a Congregational 
missionary, organized a community church. 
Thinking it would hold all denominations, it 
became an independent church. It did not 
hold the people. Denominational churches 
were organized and the independent church 
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was failing. It again became Congregational 
in 1922. In September, 1924, the church 
called to its pastorate Rey. Lillian B. Fulton, 
who had been ordained to the ministry by a 
Florida Association. With her pastorate an 
almost marvelous record began. The people 
filled the church, the aisles, the approaches, 
and some were turned away. A pipe organ was 
installed and the noted organist, Dr. Charles 
L. Bertram, of Boston, Mass., was employed 
as organist during the past tourist season. A 
large vested choir was organized. The Sunday 
school doubled and trebled. Prayer meeting 
attendance ranged from 50 to 100. The mem- 
bership has increased in 15 months from 40 to 
nearly 3800. To accommodate the congrega- 
tions, the auditorium was increased from a ca- 
pacity of 250 to 850. Joyfully the enlarged 
house was re-dedicated Dec. 20. In the ev 
ning realtors from near and far were invited 
to hear a sermon by the pastor on “Truths 
about Florida,’ in which she made an elo- 
quent plea for the higher life of the growing 
commonwealth. The sermon will be printed 
and widely distributed. 

What is the secret of the doing of this great 
thing? Not the growth of the city, though this 
hag been remarkable; not the fact that the 
pastor of the church isa woman; not an ephem- 
eral sensationalism, though the thing done is 
sensational. The secret of this phenomenal 
growth is the sincerity, the spiritual passion, 
the new message of Mrs. Fulton. Her compas- 
sion for folks is unbounded. All kinds of 
people go to her for advice and counsel. Her 
pulpit message is an earnest and eloquent proc- 
lamation of the love and tenderness of the 
Father-God. The people come again and again 
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pressions of his will. 


Let us pray that for every family in the church the things of religion may be 
more definitely and more simply honored as the pre-eminent things: that our chil- 
dren may grow Christlike as naturally as a tree grows strong or a flower grows 
beautiful, that worry and hurry and misunderstanding and ill temper may be con- 
stantly cast out from among us, and that all our family life may have that fragrance 
and loveliness and power which the spirit of Jesus in the home comes steadily to give. 

And let us pray that our life as a church may be more and more a life under- 
girded and enriched by the spirit of a united fellowship in prayer: that we may 
never be anxious or troubled or exhausted or engrossed by the machinery of the 
church, that we may strive not for the things that concern size and numbers and 
the outward showings of success, but for the things that concern essential Christian 
lovalty and a firm growth of character and an increased capacity for truly effective 
s°rvice, that we may be a united church in simple devotion to the Church’s One Great 
Lord, energized as the spiritual body of Christ, and faithfully exalting our common 


worship in his Spirit and Name. 


And above all, let us begin, continue, and end our New Christian Year with that 
initial and surely answerable prayer of the first disciples, ‘Lord, teach us to pray.” 
—From Dr. Herbert D. Gallaudet’s New Year sermon on ‘Modern Living and the 


Nevotional Life.” 


because they are helped. The church building 
enlarged to seat S50 is already, too small. Those 
who know Mrs. Fulton best believe that her 
ministry in Lake Worth is only begun. 

1a § Feed SS 


Annual Meetings 

Reports at the annual meeting of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., Rey. C. W. Dun- 
ham, pastor, indicated a remarkable year. To- 
tal benevolences for the year, $3,843; Congre- 
gational expenses reported by the church treas- 
urer were $2,000 more than last year, and was 
the largest amount in the history of the church 
since the building of the church edifice and the 
pay'ng off of the mortgage. Hxtensive im- 
provements were made both within the church 
and on the outside grounds. Total Sunday 
school enrollment including all departments, 
1,022. Members received, confession of faith, 
28; re-affirmation of faith, 4; letter, 11; de- 


ceased, 12; letters granted, 25; dropped, 2; 
net gain, 4. Total membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
was 994. The woman's society reported an 


income of over $2,000, including receipts from 
the church fair of $1,348, the largest amount 
in any year. 

Windsor Ave., Hartford, Ct., Rev. John Bar- 
stow, pastor, held its meeting on Jan. 7. The 
treasurer’s report showed all bills promptly 
paid and a balance of over $300 in the treasury. 
Two thousand dollars has been paid on the 
church debt, making $11,000 paid in the last 
five and one-half years. The benevolences to- 
taled over $2,000. Forty-five have been added 
to the membership of the church, and a splen- 
did spirit has characterized all activities. A 
purse of gold was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barstow, who are about to leave for a four 
months’ sojourn in California. During his ab- 
sence Rey. J. S. Voorhees, formerly of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., will be the minister in charge. 


The annual meeting of Union Church of 
Weymouth and Braintree, Mass., was held early 
in January with large attendance. The treas- 
urer reported all bills paid. The year 1925 
has exceeded previous financial years by a thou- 
sand dollars. For the new year the Chest of 
Joash campaign netted $8,000, which is $100 
over the goal; additional budgets from other 
sources make a total of $9,100. This includes 
the full missionary apportionment. The min- 


A Church’s Goals for the New Year 


Will you join with your minister, and with the whole fellowship of the church, 
in these four prayer-goals for the New Year? 

Let us pray that for each one of us the New Year may mean a genuine deep- 
ening of the devotional life: that prayer may be more real to us, that God may be 
nearer to us, and that our lives may each day be gladder and more confident ex- 
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ister, Rev. J. C. Justice, insisted that in failure 


to raise the quota he should take a propor- 
tional cut in salary. In addition to the custom- 
ary reports made by the pastor and department 
heads, was an unusual exhibit representing the 
work of various organizations during the year. 
There were 22 accessions to membership. The 
church has voted to purchase a parsonage, cost- 
ing $9,000. _The popular motion picture eve- 
nings will be continued through 1926, pre- 
senting three programs each month. The 
church publishes a weekly paper which is a 
most successful pastor’s assistant. ic 


The annual meeting of Westminster, Spo- 
kane, Washington, Dr. Joel Harper, pastor, was 
made significant by the burning of the mort- 
gage wh ch had been upon the church for years. 
Fifteen different organizations, besides the Sun- 
day school and midweek service, representing 
the varied activities of the church, are in a 
flourishing condition. Every Sunday the four 
Christian Endeavor Societies have. 130 chil- 
dren and young people gathered in their vari- 
ous groups. From 100 to 150 gather every 
Thursday evening for Bible study. During the 
year $20,000 was raised for all purposes, and 
120 were received into the church, while the 
Sunday school increased 14 per cent in at- 
tendance over 1924. Plans are being made to 
remodel the building in order that the Sunday 
school, which crowds the capacity of every 
foot of room may have adequate quarters to 
function more efficiently. The morning con- 
gregations fill the large auditorium to the front 
seat. During Dr. Harper’s five and a quarter 
years aS minister a $10,000 debt has been 
cleared off, more money given for benevolences 
than before, and 560 received into membership 


Edwards, Northampton, Mass., Rey. K. B. 
Welles, minister. Total membership, 1,110. Net 
gain for year, 86 members. Home expenses, 
$18,592. Benevolences, $8,717. Church school 
enrollment, 371." Average attendance, 239. 
Christian Endeavor Society active. 


Series of Sermons 
Rey. F. C. Ellis, Boulevard Church, Detroit, 
Mich., is preaching a series of sermons for 
young people on Sunday evenings during Janu- 
ary. The subjects are as follows: “Young 
People and their Friends”; “Young People and 
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Their Eucation for Life Work’; “You! 
People and Their Amusements” ; “Young Peoy: 
and Their Religion”; and “When Young Peoy 
Make a Home.” : 


Winnetka, III., Calls Associate Past) 


The Winnetka Church is unique in a numb 

of particulars. It is the only church in th 

well-known north sho) 
suburb, and it has alll 
iated with it a coi 
munity house which | 
the center of much | 
the community actiy 
ties. It has had fi 
many years two mini 
ters, one attending » 
the preaching and pa 
toral work, and _ tl} 
other giving directic 
to religious educatic 
and to the activities «| 
the community hous, 
Practically all the larg” 
denominations are represented in the membe 
ship of the church. r 

On account of the rapid increase of the wor) 
the staff, consisting of Rev. Messrs. J. A. Ricl) 
ards and J. W. F. Davies, have found it necej) 
sary to have help. The man chosen for thi 
task is Rev. T. A. Goodwin of Dundee, Ill) 
who was selected from a list of 37 suggeste 
for the work. Mr. Goodwin is a native of lh) 
diana and was graduated from the Universit 
of Ch'cago in 1916. He was commissioned 
Second Lieutenant in the American Army an 
saw active service in the World War in Fran¢ 
with the Second Division of Infantry and th 
Iifth Marines. He was twice wounded. H 
was stationed at Coblenz a considerable tim 
after the Armistice. 

He was graduated at Chicago Seminary i 
1922, having served during his seminary cours 
as director of religious education at Sout 
Church, Chicago. Since graduation he ha 
been pastor of the Dundee Church. Mr. Good 
win is one of the outstanding men of th, 
younger ministers of the Middle West. H, 
has an attractive personality, is well trained 
is a good public speaker, and will make ; 
worthy contribut'on to the leadership of thi) 
great church. 


Accepts Call to Malden 


Rey. R. L. Minich, formerly of Christ Church 
Woodhaven, N. Y., on Jan. 3, 1926, began hij 
new pastorate wit! 
First Church, Malden 

Mr. Minich took tht 
parish at Woodhavei| 
in 1919, shortly aft 
finishing his work aj 
Union Seminary. Aj 
that time the churel 
was under the Home 
Missionary Society, bul 
became _ self-supporting 
within a year. During 
Mr. Minich’s pastorate 


the membership has in. 
REY 2 i creased from 150 to a 


Rev. T. A. GoopWIN 


members. the finances have increased fourfold, 
and the church has increased the value of its 
plant by the purchase of the parsonage and thé 
installation of the pipe organ. 3 

Mr. Minich’s new work in Malden is with 
a church that was established 276 years ago 
and has had a fine record both in its pastors 
and in the work of the church. Three years 
ago there was added to the church plant 
parish house, which is now the center of large 
activity in young people’s work. Mr. Minich 
signal success in bringing young people into hi 
church at Woodhaven augurs well for the ft 
ture development of that work at Malden. 
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‘The church auditorium was well filled at Mr. 
linich’s first service at Malden, both for the 
corning service and the Communion in the 
fternoon. At the latter service Mr. and Mrs. 
linieh were received into the membership of 
te church, bringing their letters from Wood- 
aven, after which Mr. Minich administered 
1e Communion. 

The council for formally installing Mr. 
finich will be called early in the spring. 


From West to East 


MONTANA 


round the State 

Church work has opened auspiciously this 
ll, especially in the “big five’ towns of the 
ate, aided by the November trip of President 
hn Calder and Secretary H. C. Herring of 
ie Social Service Commission. They ad- 
‘essed audiences numbering hundreds, includ- 
g the Convocation at the University. 


Billings, under the tireless leadership of 
ey. R. B. Walker, is having its greatest year. 
hurch and lecture room are filled at both 
orning and evening services, with Christmas, 
se Waster, requiring the use of the city’s 
rgest theater. The Sunday school overflows 
to the pastor’s study and across the street 
the Commercial Club rooms. Mr. Walker 
also pastor at Polytechnic and preaches at 
liege vespers each Sunday. 


Ploral Park, and Peoples, Butte, begin the 
inter with work of reconstruction and repairs 
most finished. They will have complete equip- 
ent for social and church school work, done 
rgely by their own hands. The pastor, Rev. 
_ H. Bent, has made a trip to northeastern 
ontana in the interests of Christian Endeavor, 
which he is a state official. 


Helena, with its new pastor, Rev. James El- 
n, has increasing congregations, the special 
ograms bringing out overflowing houses at 
ening services. Church school, women’s so- 
ety, boy scouts, young people’s club, all show 
newed activity. 


Great Falls begins its third year under Rev. 
_W. Shorter’s pastorate. He is moderator of 
e state conference. This church made the 
rgest contribution to the work on University 
Inday, due largely to the generosity of one 
ho has been a consistent giver through good 
ys and bad to all benevolences. 


University Church, Missoula, Rev. J. R. 
ahn, pastor, grows steadily with a recent 15 
r cent increase in membership. The church 
hool has doubled over last year. Several new 
milies from the faculty have been added. 
ut of 1,300 students 117 have registered as 
mgregational. A College Class at noon and 
e Pilgrim Club at night, with bi-weekly fo- 
ims, interest the young folks. Christmas 
ercises with collegians gone filled the church 
om and lecture room adjoining, and most of 
e children were crowded on the platform. 
ew Members for Missoula 
On the third anniversary of the organization 
the church at Missoula 14 new members were 
ceived, with others soon to follow. This move- 
ent at the university center is steadily gather- 
g strength. 

SOUTH BAKOTA 
rowing Church at New Underwood 
New Underwood finances are in a much bet- 
r condition than for months past, and all feel 
uch encouraged. The building is much too 
nall for the Sunday school, and it is hoped 
at some solution * this problem may be 
und during the coming year. Rey. J. J. Kuss- 
an is pastor. 
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First, Church, Kalamazoo, Destroyed Supplies at Center, Hartford 


At high noon, Dec. 29, the building of First At Center Church, Hartford, Dr. Nehemiah 
Church, Kalamazoo, burst into flame from Boynton, who has been the preacher through 
some unknown cause, and within a very short December, took for the subject of his New 
time was a total loss, including the entire con- Year's sermon, Jan. 3, “Now Then.” During 
tents of the building. The building was erected January the preachers will be as follows: 
in 1890. Insurance on the building was nearly Jan. 10, Prof. Ambrose White Vernon; Jan. 17, 
$100,000. Under the leadership of the pastor, President B. T. Marshall of the Connecticut 
Rev. T. T. Phelps, the trustees are taking im- College for Women; Jan. 24, President W. 
mediate steps to plan for a new structure which Douglas Mackenzie of the Hartford Seminary 
will cost not less than $200,000. The church Foundation; Jan. 31, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 
is united and will rally to the utmost. For the The Christmas offering of Center Church 
present all public services of the church will Was nearly $2,000, which was cabled to Dr. 
be held in the Peoples’ Church (Unitarian). Potter for him to use at his own discretion for 
A picture of First Church was published on Special gifts among the mission churches of 
the cover of The Congregationalist of Aug, 20, India and Ceylon. 


1925. : Newtown Parsonage Renovated After Fire 
OHIO On Oct. 31 last the parsonage of the church 
Addition to Plant of Archwood, Cleveland at Newtown was partly destroyed by fire. 


Archwood Church, Cleveland, is planning an Damage to the - building and furnishings 
additional building for a more adequate audi- amounted to about $3,000, not quite covered by 
torium, to cost approximately $100,000. Rey. insurance. Repairs and alterations have been 


L. J. Sharp is the minister. made, and after being housed in temporary 
quarters for nine weeks the pastor’s family 

FLORIDA moved back on Jan. 4, 
Accepts Daytona Call The chureh held its annual meeting on 


Rey. C. A. Lincoln has resigned as pastor Jan. 7. Reports showed all bills paid, with a 
of First Reformed Church, Newark, to accept substantial balance in the treasury. Nearly 
the call of First Church, Daytona, Fla. Mr. $1,200 was raised for denominational benevo- 
Lincoln is a graduate of Amherst, 1902, and lences, and over $500 raised for other benevo- 
of Hartford Seminary, 1905. He was pastor lences. Week-day religious instruction is car- 
of Kirk St. Church, Lowell, Mass., and after ried on through the co-operation of all the 
leaving that church took a post-graduate course churches and the Board of Education. All de- 
in Hartford Seminary, specializing in American partments reported progress. The church school 
Church History and Religious Education. has adopted an Armenian orphan for five years. 
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Some December, 1925, for the 


adoptions: Ashland fax; ys ee on: 
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: carefully planned, Re- 
Some Wea Age sponsive Readings in 
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one The Meaning of God | 


fe By HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, Ph.D., D.D. 


Professor of Christian Doctrine, Garrett Biblical Institute 


Shea substance of this volume was presented as a series of lectures on the 
Quillian Foundation at Emory University. It is not the author’s aim primarily 
to furnish a philosophy of religion. Neither is it the aim to defend or expound 
traditional theology. He takes his stand frankly within the Christian faith, con- 
vinced that the meaning of the world and of life has come to men in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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A forum was held monthly and among the 
speakers last year were Dean Brown, Orville 
A. Petty, Newell Dwight Hillis, and Professor 
Bainton. Rey. G. H. Ekins has been pastor 
since September, 1923. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Honor Dr. William Churchill Hammond 

Second Church, Holyoke, honored Dr. Wil- 
liam Churchill Hammond, organist, by a recep- 
tion Monday evening, Jan. 4, in recognition of 
his 50 years’ service as organist and 40 years’ 
service in that church. Professor Hammond is 
a Connecticut man, born in Rockville, where 
he began his work as organist in the Second 
Church, which has now been merged in the 
Union Church. He was a pupil of N. W. Al- 
len, organist of Center Church, Hartford, and 


“=~, Quick Relief for 
Croup and 


Whooping Cough 


Just try Roche’s Embro- 
cation and see the quick 
relief it brings. No nause- 
ous medicine to upset the 
child’s stomach. Just rub 
it on the chest. Almost 
instantly it loosens the choking phlegm and breaks 
congestion. Used with finest results since 1802. 


Ends chest colds and bronchitis also. 
Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


and draw tog 
No salves cee asters. Darah 

on trial to prove its worth. Be- e 3 
aoe of imitations, Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance, None other, genuine, Full information and 
Booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 359-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By Jehn Andrew Holmes 


The man of large affairs who “would like 
to work in the church if only his pastor 


would assign him a man’s size job” is ad- 
vised to go out among his friends and con- 


vert somebody. Here is one large task of 
which the pastor has enough to go around. 


was himself organist at Pearl St. Church for 
a short time. He went to Second Church, 
Holyoke, in 1885. From 1890 to 1900 he was 
instructor on the organ at Smith College, but 
in September, 1900, was called to head the De- 
partment of Music at Mount Holyoke College, 
a position ‘he still holds. In 1924 Professor 
Hammond received the degree of Doctor of 
Music from Mount Holyoke. 


Worcester Church Celebrates Anniversary 

Union Church, Worcester, observed the 90th 
anniversary of its organization, Dec. 26, 1925, 
to Jan. 2, 1926. At the morning service, Dec. 
26, a memorial bronze tablet to Lewis Chapin, 
deacon of Union from 1848 to 1875, erected by 
his son, was unveiled and dedicated, and a res- 
olution adopted by the church 50 years ago 
was read by the pastor, Rev. B. F. Wyland. It 
is the same Deacon Chapin who is commemo- 
rated in the famous St. Gaudens bronze statue 
in Court Square, Springfield. Resolutions upon 
the death of Warren C. Jewett, for many years 
a member of the board of trustees, deacon, and 
member of the standing committee, were also 
read. The day was marked by elaborate ser- 
vices of Christmas music arranged by J. Ver- 
non Butler, organist and director. 

The following Sunday an historical sermon 
was preached by the pastor. The inception 
of Union Church dates from March 11, 1835, 
with the incorporation of the “Proprietors of 
Union Meeting House,’ and the organization 
was effected Dec. 29 of the same year, The 
Confession of Faith and Covenant were drafted 
by the moving spirits of the organization,— 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position as companion or assistant in home 
by refined woman, fond of children. “P. M., 
Congreyationalist. 


Wanted—By woman of training and experience, 
position as housekeeper in private school. Ref- 
erences, “C. M.,” Congregationalist. 


Licensed pastor wishes position as assistant, 
young people’s worker, or Sunday school director. 
Three years college, eight years preaching, four 


summers conducting boys’ camp. Have camp 
equipment. References. “T. M.,” Congregation- 
alist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TS 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. .Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

oo 

Wanted: Elderly women, semi-invalids, or chil- 
dren to care for in my own home in one of the 
beautiful spots in Vermont. Special advantages 
for any of the aboye-named groups will be per- 
sonal nurse’s care at all times; best of home- 
eooked food, fresh eggs, pure butter, milk and 
eream, home-grown vegetables, choicest meats 
and fish, and delicious fruits of a large variety. 
Nothing will be withheld which would go to 
make any of the above-named groups comfort- 
able and happy should they choose this place for 
rest or a permanent home. Price per. week, 
$20.00. Inquire for further particulars at once. 
Mrs. Frances H. Yaw, Lena M. Hadd, Proprie- 
tors, East Berkshire, Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a 


For Sale—New Safety Standard moving picture 


machine for churches. No booth. Write C. E. 
Thompson, Box 92, Freeport, Me. 
Folding Ash Book-rests, $1.00 each postpaid. 


Comfort for clergymen, students, invalids, read- 
ers. H. P. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


Wanted: Second-hand eighteenth edition of 
Hymns of Worship and Service, published by 
Century Co. State number and price. Rey. N. 
E. Lambly, Cherokee, Iowa. 


For Sale: Frock coat and vest, size 40. Used 
only twice. Worth $90; will sell for $15. Write 
“H.,” Congregationalist. 


For Sale: Single stereopticon outfit, screen, im- 
proved gas generator. Extra: Viopticon slide 
carrier, slide sets. Fine condition. William D, 
Farrer, Hersey, Mich. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G’” St., Northwest. 


For Sale—Hammond Typewriter No. 12, almost 
new. Three sets of type, $18. George B. Hawkes, 
Warehouse Point, Ct. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 5 
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Ichabod Washburn, Moses Perry, A. D. Fos 
ter, William T. Merrifield, and Samuel Hat 
rington, Jr. 
The first business act of the new church wa 
a resolution against the saloon and liquo 
traffic. Three years later, in 1838, it declare 
itself upon the moral issue of slavery by in 
viting into its pulpit two famous anti-slaver 
agitators, James Birney and Henry B. Stantor 
and its minister resigned in protest. Traditid 
has it that the first gifts to the American Mis 
sionary Association from Massachusetts cam 
from. Union Church. When the Evangelice 
Missionary Society was formed in 1849-185 
two of Union’s stanchest members, Ichabo 
Washburn and Philip L. Moen, became it 
president and secretary. From this societ 
came the present City Missionary Society 
The Worcester Congregational Club was 01 
ganized in 1874-5 by Dr. Ebenezer Cutle! 
third pastor of Union, and he became its firs 
president. . 
Among the many institutions which ow 
their founding or generous support to Ichabo 
Washburn are Mechanics Hall, Free Dispex 
sary, the Washburn Memorial establishing Me 
morial Hospital, and the Old Ladies’ Hom«é 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute counts him a 
one of its founders. F 
Union is now free from debt and has estal 
lished an endowment fund of $100,000, towar 
which $4,000 has already been pledged. It ha 
had three edifices, the first two on sides of th 
Common, and the third and present, the beau 
tiful, massive Gothic structure on Chestnu 
Street at the head of Pearl. It has made sul 
stantial growth the past seven years under th 
pastorate of Mr. Wyland, with a net. increas 
of over 100 “members. One of his lates 
developments of church ministration to th 
community, which has received the hearty pr¢ 
vision and support of the church, is the prese1 
tation on Sunday nights of the Yale Universit 
historical series of motion pictures. Union ha 
also made much of the ministry of pageantry} 
and in this has presented several pageant 
written by Rev. Marshall Goold, a member ¢ 
the church. 


Progress at South Sudbury 

The past year has witnessed some progres 
in the life of Memorial Chureh, South Sudbur; 
The woman’s work has been reorganized, wit 
a definite program of education and service 
The house of worship has been completely ret 
ovated. An electric blower has been attache 
to the organ. A Young People’s Society « 
Christian Endeavor has been formed, and Gi 
Scouts and Boy Scouts have been organized ul 
der competent leadership. Through the gene 
osity of a friend new hymn-books were donate 
to the church; also new hymn-books from a 
other friend were given for use in the chape 
In anticipation of the coming of the preser 
pastor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, the parsonage ws 
thoroughly overhauled and put in exceller 
condition. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Armenian Work Progressing 

The Armenian work in the state is progres 
ing under the leadership of the new pasto 
Rey. Ephraim Jernazian. At Salem, where tl 
work centers, the church property has been in 
proved, an association for the young men ar 
young women has been formed, and the past 
and his wife have started a Saturday morni 


iCuticura Soap 


Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 
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1001 to teach the children the Armenian lan- 
age. Thanksgiving was a season of joyful 
“jal life in the church, and on Golden Rule 
nday, Dec. 6, more than $100 was raised for 
ief work. 


provements at Candia 

At Candia, Rev. C. B. Williams, pastor, 
ent improvements have been carried out on 
> plant. The young people have equipped 
» parsonage with electric lights, and the 
lies’ aid society has put lights in the vestry, 
d provided drainage for the church building 
d lot which has been greatly needed for some 
ne. The church regrets the resignation of 
». Williams, which is to-take effect in the 
ring. 


sw Year’s at Laconia : 

Mor the second successive year the church at 
conia, Rev. R. W. Roundy, pastor, has held 
service on the morning of New Year’s day, 
9.30 o’clock. This is conducted as a social 
eting, the pastor leading, and those present 
ing testimonies, quotations from the Bible, 
favorite passages of literature. In the after- 
on of the same day, the pastor and his family 
re at home at the parsonage to all members 
the parish. On the first Sunday of 1926 
+ morning service was given over to the Com- 
inion, and in the evening a special young 
ople’s vesper was held. All parts were 
sen by boys and girls of college, high school, 
d junior groups. Paul C. Roundy, son of 
2 pastor, and president of the Christian As- 
siation at Amherst, gave the address, and 
2 junior vested choir sang. The pastor took 
part in the program. 


MAINE 

t Daybreak 

At the services of First Church, Ellsworth, 
a recent Sunday, a hymn entitled “At Day- 
eak,”’ composed by Rev: G. S. Brookes, was 
inted in the calendar and sung by the con- 
gation to the tune of “Maryton.” The 
rds are as follows: 


I seek thy light, Lord, one more day, 
Brighten the sky with morning’s ray; 
Unknown the task, untrod the way: 
‘Savior, be thou my light today ! 


‘I seek thy power, Lord, one more day, 
Stand sentinel within, I pray; 

Seal thou my heart—thee to obey: 
Savior, be thou my guard today! 


I seek thy love, Lord, one more day, 
Unselfish keep me in the way— 
Kindly in thought, in all I say: 
Savior, thy love teach me today! 


Light, power, and love, just for today 
Is all I ask, thou Friend alway: 
Be thou my Guide, my Hope, my Stay— 
Savior, make this a perfect day! 
Mr. Brookes has accepted a call to the church 
Rockyille, Ct. 
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PpPTERSON, R. L., treasurer for Annuity Fund, to 
Plymouth, Cincinnati, O. Accepts to begin at 
once. 

Scurock, P. F., First, Santa Ana, Cal., to First, 
Grinnell, Ia. Declines. 

SLAVINSKIn, Barbara, Shenandoah, Pa., to Larger 
Parish, Okarche, Okla. 

Srover, F. F., Jefferson, Ia., to Union. Accepts. 

Tayuor, D. J., Jefferson, O., to Parkwood, Cleve- 
land. Accepts. 

Woopwanrp, H. L., Cole Camp, Mo., to Newark, O. 
Accepts. 


Resignations 

GirrorD, W. H., Montour, Ia. 

Mayne, V. B., Moss Run, Cornerville, and Second, 
Marietta, O. To teach in Straight College, New 
Orleans. 

PatcH, D. I., Arlington, Mass. 
Sunday in June. 

WILLIAMS, '’. E., Big Rapids, Mich. 


Effective the last 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
FLORIDA 
West Tampa, Cuban 4 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago, Bryn Mawr Community 8 11 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Brookline, Harvard il 9 
Haverhill, First 4 ra 
Newton, First (Centre) 3 3 
Shrewsbury 3 
Springfield, Faith (1925) 49 90 
South ‘Acton 1 1 
Worcester, First (Old South) 6 19 
NEw HAMPSHIRD 
Concord, First z 4 
South 3 
OHIO 
Mansfield, First 2 9 
WISCONSIN 
Baraboo 3 


Ordinations and Installations 
CHRISTIN, R. A., é., First Church of Christ, Mid- 
dletown, Ct., Dec. 14. Sermon by Rey. W. 
H. Day; other parts by Rev. Messrs. Franklin 
Countryman, L. O. Schriver, Arthur Varley, A. 
W. Hazen, H. D. Rollason, R. H. Clapp, and 
Lewis Bayles. 
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GREENE, T. A., 4., First Church of Christ, New 
Britain, Ct., Jan. 7. Sermon by Rey. G. A. 
Johnston Ross; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. C. Hill, W. M. Blodgett, W. P. Merrill, 
W. S. Archibald, and §. A. Fiske. 

Hay, W. L., 0., First, Canton, O., Nov. 24. 

JONES, E. T., 0., Somers, Ct., Dee. 2. Sermon by 
Rey. E. S. Worcester; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. F. A. Balcom, D. L. Kebbe, J. S. Curtis, 
BH. H. Thayer, Levi Rees, and J. T. Nichols. 


The Christmas Fund 


Dr. Charles 8. Miils of the Congregational 
Board of Ministerial Relief sends this very 
satisfactory message to The Congregationalist 
regarding the response to the appeal this year: 

I should be glad if you could find room to 
say in the earliest issue available that the ap- 
peal for the Christmas Fund of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Ministerial Relief brought a 
total of $58,785, a gain of $8,093 over the pre- 
vious year. There were approximately 4,800 
separate contributions including a considerable 
number in which many individuals joined. A 
far greater number participated than ever be- 
fore. While the chief dependence as hitherto 
is still upon modest gifts from a great number 
of contributors, it has been particularly remark- 
able that as our friends have come to realize 
the larger uses of the Fund, they have corre- 
spondingly increased the measure of their gifts. 

The Directors desire to express to all who 
have shared in this great result their personal 
appreciation and the profound gratitude of the 
recipients to whom the spirit of the gift as a 
token of respect and affection means even more 
than the gift itself. Contributors should have 
in mind that their gifts not only supply a gen- 
erous Christmas remembrance but also funds 
used during the following year in aiding pen- 
sioners in severe emergencies, furnishing the 
care of the surgeon, trained nurse, hospital, 
ete., for which their slender income leaves no 
margin. There is no more beautiful and im- 
perative ministry in the range of our benevo- 
lence. 


The Pastor Says: God loves an upright man, 
but he loves better a man who has become 
stooped from reaching down to lift the fallen. 


FRANK G. WARD, Dean 


EASTERN MEN 


studying for the Ministry will find many advantages in 
taking at least a year’s training in a Western Seminary 


J[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


offers special courses for high grade men in all branches 
of Christian work. Write for full information. 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


HARTFORD “* 


. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


‘ = Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Theological Seminary Sere ton 


Dean, M. W. Jacobus 1, The Christian ministry. 


School of Religious Education 2. Religious education and social service. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


issi Each school has its independent faculty and its own 
Kennedy School of Missions iettiietigaal life, and (ogee Gaty form one interdenomi- 
Dean, E. W. Capen 


national institution with the unity of common aim and spirit. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, HARTFORD, Conn. 


Calls 

<ED, CHARLDS F., Los Angeles, Cal., to Lincoln 
Community Church, Los Angeles. At work. 
CKERS, W. H., Pierce City, Mo., to Vinita Larger 
Parish, Okla. Accepts to begin March 1. 
forD, R. N., Exira, Ia., to Anita. Accepts. 
‘yLorD, H. W., Grand Ave., New Haven, Ct., to 
Wesifield, Danielson, and to South Killingly. 
Accepts both to begin Feb. 1. 
xHEND, T. A., formerly assistant, Brick Presby- 
terian, New York City, to First Church of 
Christ, New Britain, Ct. At work. YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
ACOCK, R. T., Lincoln, Brockton, Mass., to as- | Research and Training in Five Departments: 
ociate pastorate, St. John’s, Springfield. <Ac- 1) Pastoral Service. 
ts to begin Aug. 1. : 3 Service in the Foreign Field. 
PMAN, P. D., St. Helens, Ore. to Pilgrim, at Peceucriticaicres, 

tland. Accepts. 5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
) Open on a) terms to students of all Christian bodies. 


Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


‘iL. H., assistant, Second Presbyterian, 
, N. Y., to Pulaski. Accepts. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines’ average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


SWEHETT—In Winchester, Mass., Dec. 31, 1925, 
Charles E,. Swett, formerly business and pub- 
lishing agent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 


REV. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY 


Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty, whose life of 86 
years came to a tragic end in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Friday evening, Jan. 8, after he had been 
struck by an automobile while crossing a street 
on his way to visit relatives, was the son of 
Judge Charles H. Dougherty of New York and 
Elizabeth Taylor (Dougherty) of Philadelphia, 
and brother of J. Hampden Dougherty, a well- 
known lawyer of New York, who died in 1918. 

Born in New York City on May 15, 1839, he 
attended schools there, was graduated from the 
College of the City of New York, and later from 


Union Theological Seminary of New York, and 
from Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Mass. 


In his early life, largely due to the inspiration 
of the preaching of Henry Ward Beecher, he gave 
up a promising business career and entered the 
ministry, to which he devoted all his energies 
enthusiastically to the end. Beginning in the Bap- 
tist denomination with pastorates in Somers- 
worth, N. H., and Stoughton Street, Dorchester, 
he entered the Congregational denomination, with 
settlements at West Newbury and Baldwinsville, 
Mass. 

Later, leaving his family in Cambridge for edu- 
cational purposes, he made several trips to the 
West, where he served churches in Terre Haute, 
Ind., Racine, Wis., Leadville and Denver, Col., 
Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal. The ser- 
vice rendered in these later years was unique, en- 
abling him to reach many people with the mes- 
sage so dear to his heart. 

A man of most simple, self-denying life, he im- 
pressed those who knew him with his sincerity 
and unswerving devotion to the higher things of 
life. Always a student and intellectually alert, he 
kept abreast of the times, with interest in all 
moral issues of the day, and was distinguished for 
liberality of thought and breadth of vision, which 
brought him many appreciative friends. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Elizabeth Proc- 
tor (Dougherty), daughter of the late George 
Adams and Lucy Jackson Parks Proctor—also by 
eight children: Proctor Lambert Dougherty of 
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Washington, D. C.; Harold Taylor of Newton, 


Mass.; Marion Wlizabeth of Cambridge; Ethel 
Ward of Boston; Helen Winthrop of Seattle, 
Wash.; Mrs. H. Bertram Potter of Baltimore; 
Mrs. Roger B. Taft of Belmont, and Mrs. Geoffrey 


O’Hara of New York. 

He was a member of the Suffolk South Minis- 
terial Association, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Historical and Fevcholosieal 
Associations. 

Funeral services were held at the First Chatek 
(Congregational) of Cambridge, of which he was 
a member, on Monday, Jan. 11, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D.D., officiating, with Miss Ruth M. Til- 
ton of Boston at the organ, and Mrs. Harry Co- 
nant, contralto, singing “Light of the World,” and 
Mr. Dougherty’s favorite hymn, ‘In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” 

The committal service took place 
burn Crematory chapel, 
only being present. 


at Mt. Au- 
members of the family 


REV. WALTER L. FERRIS 


Rey. Walter L. Ferris, who died at Wheaton,_ 


Ill., Nov. 11, 1925, was born in Oneida, Ill., in 
1852. He graduated at Wheaton College in 1879 
and Union Seminary in 1882. He served the 
churches at Glen Ellyn, Dundee, Wheaton, and 
Pekin, Ill, and at Cherokee and Shenandoah, Ia. 
He was pastor twice at Dundee—seven years the 
first time and three years the second. At the 
close of his second pastorate he retired on ac- 
count of ill health. He also lectured for a num- 
ber of summers for the Lincoln Chautauqua Cir- 
cuit. His 41 years in the active service of the 
ministry were characterized by evangelical preach- 
ing, by conscientious pastoral service, and by the 
leadership of a rich devotional spirit. He was 
buried at Wheaton. 


PROF. HERMAN A. FISCHER 


Prof. Herman A. Fischer, who died at Wheaton, 
Ill, Noy. 29, 1925, was born at Addison in 1846. 
He had his training in the Oak Park High School, 
Wheaton Academy, and Wheaton College, where 
he graduated in 1870. He was ordained at Whea- 
ton in 1878. He was pastor twice in the church 
at Glen Ellyn, Ill., and served the denomination 
in German meetings in many parts of the country. 
He taught in Wheaton College for more than 50 
years and was treasurer of the college during the 
same period. He was quiet, unassuming, and 
thoughtful, and was greatly devoted to the cause 
of Christian education. He was one of the group 
of which President Blanchard was the leader that 
gave Wheaton College its leadership during prac- 
tically the whole of its history. 


MRS. SARAH F. FORD 


Mrs. Sarah F. Ford (Mrs. Charles R.), a mem- 
ber of Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., died Jan. 
8, aged 92. She was the mother of Dr. E. T. Ford, 
pastor at Hartford, Vt., and of Miss Jennie H. 
Ford, long active in the church. Mrs. Ford was 
graduated from Mt. Holyoke in 1857, united with 
Porter in her youth, and she was married in that 
ehurch. Identified with many social and moral 
movements her special interest was in the Chi- 
nese, for whom she taught a class in the church 
school. 


REV. WILLIAM §. STEENSMA 


Rev. William §S. Steensma, pastor of First 
Church, Jackson, Mich., died of pneumonia, Dec. 
28. Mr. Steensma was born in Holland 44 years 
ago and came to America with his parents at six 
years of age. The family settled in Detroit. He 
began his public work as a newspaper reporter 
and editorial writer. He took a short course at 


Moody Bible Institute and began his ministry 
after ten years in the newspaper field. He served 
five churches, all of them in Michigan: Chassell, 


Shelby, People’s Church, Bast Lansing, St. Clair, 
and First, Jackson. He left each church in better 
condition than he found it. He was a long-time 
member of the state board of trustees and served 
one term as moderator of the state conference. 
He leaves a wife and five children. The funeral 
services, conducted by Supt. J. W. Sutherland 
and Assistant Supt. C. H. Harger, were held in the 
chureh, Dec. 30. A second service was held in 


the First Reformed Church, Detroit, of which 
Mr. Steensma’s parents had been members and 
which he attended before he entered the minis- 
try. This service was conducted by Dr. C. B. 


Emerson. The interment was at Detroit. 


January 21, 19% 


The Middle West 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
I note in the last issue of your esteemed pul 
lication Dr. Cadman’s “Mission to the Midd) 
West.” I don’t mind “Mission”; we need mij 
sionaries out here, Dr. Cadman is a good on)! 
and ‘Mission to the Middle West” reads triy 
pingly. It is “Middle West” I am _ writin) 
about. Hyerybody uses it now to locate | 
describe us and there is amongst us a growin 
feeling, which should now find a voice, the 
it is an inadequate and misleading designatioi| 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Toledo, an 
Columbus are no mean cities, but these are no 
the “Middle West’? on the scale of any ma 
later than about 1840. 
We are not a sensitive people but we do no 
like to be geographically mislaid. We do no 
mind being labeled but we want a label whic) 
fits. If we are to be in the eye of the Ameri 
can public, we want to be there right. Mh 
Mencken does not like us, but there are other’ 
who say that you have never found the Tru 
America till you get into our parts. Perhap 
that is why Mr. Mencken does not like us. 

We have recently been told in an essay ii 
the Atlantic, which ought to settle pretty muc] 
anything, that the Aristocratic West think 
very little of us, since our ancestors were no 
the hardy Argonauts who peopled the Pacifi 
Coast. Meanwhile we do the best we can. W. 
supply most of your literature (Mr. Mencker 
doesn’t like that either), build your automo 
biles, and contribute our share of your break 
fast bacon. | 

But we wish you would find a good nam 
for us,—a geographically accurate one: a nam 
with the romance of the Great Lakes, and th 
suggestion of the Northwest Territory, and th 
century-old associations of the Ohio, and th 
music of the Miamis and the Scioto and ‘ 
Maumee and the Wabash. 

Now that the National Council is over, ani 
you have taken the awesome list of contrib 
uting editors from your first page, and som 
people think Zhe Congregationalist lacks | 
mission, why don’t you do something about it 
You might start a voting contest. Other reli 
gious papers find out who are the Peers of th 
American Pulpit and who began the war tha 
way. Why don’t you ask your readers to sug 
gest new names for the regions contiguous t 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Toledo, ani 
Columbus? Or else why name us at all? 

GAIUS GLENN ATKINS. — 
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Unusual Christian Endeavor 


Conference 


For four days the International Field Sec- 
etaries’ Union of the Societies of Christian 
Mndeavor have held a conference at the head- 
juarters in Boston. They were joined by some 
lenominational young people's secretaries, and 
nost profitable sessions were - enjoyed. 

The conference ended with two pilgrimages: 
me to Plymouth, Mass., where the hearts of 
ll were stirred by memories of the Pilgrim 
“athers, and the other to Portland, Me., the 
irthplace of the Christian HWndeayor move- 
nent. Here a devotional meeting was held in 
Villiston Church, where the first Christian En- 
eavor Society was formed, Feb. 2, 1881. The 
neeting was conducted by Dr. Francis E. 
lark, the founder of the movement, who called 
he roll of the charter members of the original 
ociety, which consisted of about sixty mem- 
ers. 

‘Something like a dozen responded to their 
ames, but the large majority have died. The 
ieeting was held in exactly the part of Wil- 
ston Church where the first Christian En- 
eayor prayer meeting was held, the precursor 
f millions of similar meetings held in all parts 
f the world. The original pulpit of the 
hurch, long outdated, was used, and the cir- 
umstances connected with the first meeting 
rere reproduced so far as possible. 

Since the formation of that first society at 
‘ast 80,000 others in all evangelical denomi- 
ations and in all parts of the world have been 
armed, and at least eighteen millions of young 
eople have belonged to them. Dr. Clark ex- 
ibited some twenty foreign papers and maga- 
ines in as many different languages, devoted 
» the Christian Endeavor movement. 

After the meeting in the church, the secre- 
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taries adjourned to the house, formerly the 
parsonage, where the first society was actually 
formed. It is a substantial brick house at 62 
Neal Street, and the secretaries were delighted 
to stand on the exact spot where the original 
members signed the first pledge, nearly forty- 
five years ago. The house is now occupied by 
Mr. W. W. Jennison, a deacon of Williston 
Church, who with Mrs. Jennison extended 
abundant hospitality to the delegates. 

General Secretary Gates reports the society 
as growing rapidly in all lands, over 9,000 new 
societies having been formed in America alone 
within the last two years. 

The following secretaries, representing the 
outstanding leaders of this religious movement, 
attended the conference: 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN HNDEAVOR 
FIELD SECRETARIES 

Harold Singer, Oklahoma 

Carroll Wright, Maryland 

Russell Blair, Massachusetts 

George Quam, Minnesota 

Mamie Gene Cole, All-South Junior Secretary 

Tom Fred Campbell, Iowa 

Frank L. Freet and Mrs. Freet, Ohio 

H. F. Cunningham, All-South Field Secretary 

W. R. Breg, Kansas 

F. L. Mintel, New Jersey 

C. M. Sherwood, New York 

H. C. Mateer, Ontario 


DENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SECRETARIES 


Cynthia Paul Maus, Disciples of Christ 
Catharine A, Miller, Reformed Church 
Moses M. Shaw, United Presbyterian 
William R. Hall, Presbyterian (North) 
H. L. Streich, Evangelical League 
Roy G. Ross, Disciples of Christ 
Walter Getty, Southern Presbyterian 
Frank Getty, Presbyterian (North) 
BE. W. Praetorius, Evangelical 
H. T. Stock, Congregational 
UNITED SocirETy OFFICERS 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, President Hmeritus 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President 
BE. P. Gates, General Secretary 
A. J. Shartle, Treasurer and Field Secretary 
C. C. Hamilton, Publication Manager 
Stanley Vandersall, Assistant Treasurer 

Alumni Superintendent 
Rey. R. P. Anderson, Hditorial Secretary 
Dr. Amos R. Wells, Editor, Christian Endeavor 


and 


World 

Paul GC. Brown, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast 
Secretary 

Charles F. Evans, Chattanooga, Southern Sec- 
retary 


Christian Endeavor World 


Convention Plans 


A dispatch from London to the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Headquarters in Boston an- 
nounces that in addition to the notable speak- 
ers who had been engaged for the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention in London next 
July, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, Rey. J. A. Hutton, and other clergy- 
men equally distinguished, Lloyd George and 
Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime Ministers, 
will also be upon the program. It is hoped 
that the present Prime Minister will be one 
of the speakers. 


Evangelical Alliance 


The annual meeting of the Hvangelical Al- 
lianee of Greater Boston was held in Park St. 
Church, Boston, Jan. 11, Rev. C. B. Dunham, 
presiding. Rey. Samuel Macauley Lindsey, 
D.D., was elected president for the coming 
year and Rey. W. L. Pratt of Dorchester, see- 


retary. , ; 
It was decided to hold four public meetings 
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this year on Mondays at the noon hour. The 
plan of expanding the society to include all of 
New England in a distinctly evangelical and 
evangelistic program was endorsed. The com- 
mittee was continued that was appointed to 
consider a closer relationship with the New 
England Evangelistic Association. 

Dr. John MeNeill of Philadelphia will ad- 
dress the first public meeting in Park St. 
Church, Feb. 1. 


An Illustration from African 
Native Life 


By Frank T. Meacham 

“For you have stripped off your old self with 
its ways and have put on that new self newly 
made in the likeness of its Creator, to know 
him fully.’—Colossians 3: 96-10. (American 
Translation.) 

The African native seems to have a loye 
for his shirt. He will be seen going around 
with an old shirt on, hardly enough cloth left 
to hold the pieces together, only a few shreds 
of rags under the arms and around the neck. 
What benefit he thinks he derives from it I 
do not know, and he cannot tell you. ‘We 
just do that way,” he says. 

Then the day comes when he goes to the 
store to buy a new one. Here he comes with 
a new, clean, white shirt. Does he always 
discard the old, dirty, ragged one? Not at all. 
It would not do to strip it off and throw it 
away. On goes the new shirt over the old one, 
and he proudly displays his new purchase, as 
much as to say, “See, I have thrown the old 
rag away,’ but he hasn’t. 

African Christians, and perhaps others with 
differing shades of color, are often like that. 
They make a great show of putting off their 

(Continued on page 95) 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner 


Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 

Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 

Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton, ex officio 

Associate Secretary, Rey. James E. McConnell 

Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rev. Ansel B. John- 
son 

Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory 
Rev. William S. Beard 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and_ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


Committee, 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rey. Bdward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. FP. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 


Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman's Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. ; 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rey, Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aid§° and establishes’ Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community. in new city 
communities,.and. among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. ; The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles 8. Mills, General Secretary 

Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 

Ralph L. Peterson, Treas. ; Financial Sec’y P. M. F. 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 

Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Coast Representative—Rev. Frank Ww. 
Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Pacific 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION . 


Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, : 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
George N. White, M.A., 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. B. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 


Associate Secretaries 


among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 


Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, III. 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 


and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 
Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
HWducation, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 


directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rev: Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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di 

CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING , 
SOCIETY 

(The Pilgrim Press) a 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio, 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers 
Magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit) 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 3 
Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., +} 

Editor and Business Managa 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois | 


Congregationalis, 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega 
tional House.. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. | 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR) 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. BE, Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. G 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. 8. Ranney, Exec. See, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’s HoMm MISSIONARY 
UNION. Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer}; 


Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSPTTS HOME MISSIONARY Society, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOarD OF MINISTERIAL AID.. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also: 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. Bs 


Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, See. ; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND ror MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and, Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISsIonaRY Society or CONNECTICUT, & 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Church 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William e 


English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Har 
ford. 

, 
} 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House } 
(costing over $700,000) ff. 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 | 
Congregational Missionary f 
Organizations, the Con- } 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- | 
and Committee 
f and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the i 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- |! 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, 
Treasurer ; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 Beacon | 
Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ é iy 
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An Illustration from African 
| _ Native Life 

: (Continued from page 93) 

Id life of heathenism and superstition and sin, 
nd of putting on the new Christian life. How- 
ver, they do not strip off the old life any more 
han the African strips off the old shirt, but 
hey. keep hold of some of the superstitions and 
ractices of the old heathen life. They think 
bat they have put on enough new life to cover 
lp the old so that it will not show. They go 
>) church and act like Christians, but the old 
fe still persists under cover. And as the old 
irty shirt shows through the new, clean one, 
he old life is sure to show itself in time. 
‘hey may deceive people for a time, but—‘“be 
ure your sin will find you out.” ‘The old life 
must be stripped off and destroyed before the 
ew life in the likeness of our Creator can be 
ut on. 


The Talitha Cumi Maternity 


Home 


(Continued from page 83) 

£ each individual problem, of helping each girl 
) help herself, and of the upbuilding of a real 
eligious life. 

The best hospital and social work must al- 
rays be expeNsive, and for the first time the 
ociety is appealing to the public for an en- 
owment fund. Five thousand dollars have 
een promised if $45,000 can be raised, and it 
; planned to make this amount into a “Julia 
[orton Plummer Memorial Fund.” 


Self-confidence is an asset only when it is 
istified—Anna L. Mower. 


1corporated 


829 Boston ; , FOr ooe 
eaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 

1 1922, now fully rep- 
esents the Congregational 
hurches of New England 
1 its practical, social and 4 
ligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
ethels at 287 Hanover 
t.. Boston, and at Vine- 
ard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
he Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
int, a_ canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
g facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
, Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
reas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of BPxec. 
om., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
itional House. : 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
onal ie Ses iaen eocicty aiding seamen. 
intains a Sailors’ ome and i 
Aq Ng’ aoa ew York City. ee ene 
oan Libraries 5 lace ili 
Be he aries ($25) p d on vessels sailing 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ 
Shipwrecked and destitute 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORG 
(DNPY WwrpstpR, D.D., Secretary. 
LARPNCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St. 
ew York, to whom contributions may be sent, 


Magazine ($1.00). 
seamen aided. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
aintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
iral “districts of the country. Publishes and 
reulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
1 churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
on work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
sited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
‘ived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ve to work in any part of the country may be 
mt to the Néw England ‘office. ~ ~~ eT 
s W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST  - 


Events to Come- 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mrnrtine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 25, 10.45 aim. An illustrated lecture 
on the Universal Christian Conference at Stock- 
holm, by James P. Whitman. 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
UNION, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 
2 P.M, 

WomMAN’s BoarRD oFf MIssIoNs, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, Friday, Feb. 5, 10.30 a.m. 


Doctor—‘You cough with much greater ease 
this morning.” . ‘ f 

Patient—“Well, I ought to. I’ve been prac- 
ticing all night.” 


Girly (slightly stout) : “My mother says I’m 
growing beautiful.” 

The Brute (regarding her) : 
beautifully.”,-—Cornell Widow. 


“You mean 


Housewife—We’re going to get an electric 
washer, and so we won't need you any more. 

Laundress—All right, lady, but an electric 
washer don’t give out no gossip.—Scratch. 


Teacher—“Robert, give me a sentence using 
the word ‘satiate.’ ”’ 

Bobby—“I took Mamie Jones to.a picnic last 
summer and I’ll satiate quite a lot.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Jones—A crook tried to sell me a share of 
fake oil stock for $50 yesterday. 

Smith—And you were too wise for him, eh? 

Jones—You betcha; I made him give me two 
shares for my $50.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Anxious Old Lady (on steamer)—I say, my 
good man, is this boat going up or down? 

Surly Deckhand—Well, she’s a leaky old 
tub, ma’am, so I shouldn’t wonder if she was 
going down. Then, again, her b’ilers ain’t none 
too good, ’n she might go up.—Pittsburgh Press. 


I heard this story a few days ago out in 
Omaha, Nebraska. A Westerner came to New 
York. He was strolling along the White Light 
district on Broadway when he came face to 
face with a hold-up man. ‘Give me your 
money—or I’ll blow out your brains!’’ whis- 
pered the hold-up man. “Blow away!’’ shouted 
the Westerner. ‘You can live in New York 
without brains—but you can’t without 
money !”—Success. 


Jean entered a butcher shop in a little town 
in Scotland and demanded to see a sheep’s 
head. 

“Is it English?’ she asked when one was 
shown her. 

“No, lass, it’s Scotch,” replied the butcher. 

“Then itll no do,” said Jean. “Mistress is 
English and she said I was to be sure and 
bring English meat.” 

“Here, Jock!” said the butcher, tossing the 
sheep’s head over to his assistant, ‘‘take the 
brains out of that meat, will you?”—Vancouver 
Prov. 


“JT don’t like a friend to domineer over me,” 
said the young man with the. patient disposition. 

“Who has been doing that?” 

“My roommate. He borrowd my dress 
suit.” M48 

“That's taking liberties? +------~ 

“T don’t mind it, but when he asked for my 
umbrella, I told him I might want to use it 
myself. But he got it jist the same.” 

“How?” at. gables 

“We simply said: ‘Have 


ta 


our own way, 


‘they’re your clothes that I’m trying to keep 
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from getting soiled, not mine. 
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A young criminal lawyer was always full of 
quips. 

A few years ago I attended the funeral of 
a millionaire financier—one of those “high 
financiers” whose low methods he loved to”turn 
the light on. : j 

I arrived at the funeral a little ‘late and 
took a seat beside him, and whispered, “How 
far has the service gone?” ; 

He nodded toward the clergyman in the pul- 


“pit, whispered” back tersely, “Just “opened for 


the defense.”—Hverybody’s Magazine, 
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JANUARY CLEARANCE SALE / 


English Importations at Reduced Prices 


In order to make room for new stock we are offering the following books at from one 


third to one half the regular list prices. 


THE TRUE CHRIST, and Other Studies 


in “And Whatsoever Things Are True.” 


W. L. Walker 

Treats some of the more important religious sub- 
jects in the light of present-day thought and life. 
List price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50 cents 


THE TRANSLATION OF FAITH 
H. Bulcock 
A collection of scholarly and interesting essays on 
various religious topics. 
List price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50 cents 


THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In the Light of Modern Knowledge 
John Edgar McFadyen 
Aims at restoring the Old Testament to those who 
have neglected or lost it. It shows how the Old 
Testament properly understood is still an indis- 
pensable source of power and illumination. 
List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 


THE UNSPEAKABLE GIFT E. Griffth-Jones 


These sermons deal with the great matters of re- 
ligious faith and experience, and while they center 
in the person and work of Jesus, they are remark- 
able for their breadth of outlook and variety of 
subject and interest. 

List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.00 


THE UNIVERSAL OVER-PRESENCE and 
the SPIRITUAL SPHERES C. H. Betts 


An able and reyerent inquiry into the mysteries of 
the spiritual world. 
List price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50 cents 


VISIONS OF THE END A Study in 


Daniel and Revelation Adam C. Welch 


There has always been a mysterious fascination about 
the Books of Daniel and Revelation; here the two 
books are studied side by side in the light of mod- 
ern scholarship with particularly illuminating ef- 
fect. List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.25 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ISRAEL 


David Houston 

In a series of brilliant studies the author traces the 
achievement of Israel from its unique genesis to its 
culmination, in the. message of the great prophets. 
List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.00 


The SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE of JESUS 


J. A. Robertson 
Shows how the mind and spirit of Jesus developed 
and how he grew into, full consciousness of his unique 
relations to God and to man. 


List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 
LED BY A CHILD and Other Sermons 


Alfred Holborn 

These sermons throw much light on problems which 
are exercising many minds today. 

List price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50 cents 


HEAVEN AND THE SEA Frank Elias 


The first apostles made perilous voyages and ever 
ripe the story of Christianity has been linked with 
e sea. 


List price, $1.00. 


Gah zee al Brierley, His Life and Work 
Hi. Jeffs 
A stimulating account of his college days, his works 
for a while as a Congregational minister, his resi- 
dence and travels abroad, his years in Fleet Street, 
together with chapters on his reading, notebooks, 
and outlook on life, his wonderful gift in quota- 
tions, his correspondence, and his friendships. Brims 
with interest. 
List price, $1.60. 


Reduced price, 30 cents 


Reduced price, $1.00 


THE INCARNATE GLORY An Expository 
Study of the Gospel According to St.J ohn 


William Manson 

The author brings out by a fresh exegetical treat- 

ment of its leading themes the religious value of 

this Book, as the presentation of a new discovery 
and experience of the living God. 

List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.00 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL 


Characterized by width of view, freshness of 
thought, keen insight, and wealth of literary illus- 
tration in Mr. Brierley’s writing. 

List price, $1.60. Reduced price, 75 cents 


LETTERS TO A MINISTERIAL SON 
By a Man of the World 


J. Brierley 


Bright, humorous, strong commonsense, pungent 
criticism of the weak points of ministers and con- 
gregations, together with a large-hearted apprecia- 
tion of all that is good in them. 

List price, 75 cents. Reduced price, 25 cents 


LIVING PLEASURES or the Constituents 


of a Life of Pleasure C. H. Betts 


The writer has gathered many wise sayings from 
ancient philosophers and from modern seers and sci- 
entists. 


List price, 75 cents. Reduced price, 40 cents 


THE MAR-PRELATE TRACTS, 1588-1589 


William Pierce 
These tracts are among the most interesting as they 
are the most famous in early Congregational his- 
tory. The mystery of their authorship is still a 
problem. List price, $3.00. Reduced price, $1.00 


OUR LIFE BEYOND J. D. Jones 


Points out the firm ground for belief in future life 
and makes very interesting suggestions as to the 
nature of that life. 

List price, 60 cents. 


ORACLES OF GOD 


Studies in the minor prophets. In his clear, vivid 
exposition, Amos and Hosea, Micah, Nahum, and 
Habbakuk, Zechariah, Malachi, the rest become liv- 
ing men of faith, grappling with the public and 
private life of their time, and declaring’ their mes- 
sage from God to their contemporaries. 

List price, $2.25. Reduced price, 75 cents 


OUR AMBIGUOUS LIFE John A. Hutton 


Into the stories of the early chapters of Genesis 
and into great sayings of Christ alike he reads new 
and illuminating meanings. 


List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 
THE PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD 


John A. Hutton 
A new interpretation of the wonders of the story 
of Jonah; the outstanding distinction of his study 
is his revelation of the gospel at the heart of the 
story. List price, $2.00. Reduced price, $1.00 


REASONABLE RELIGION 


The author’s firm grasp of essential Christianity, his 
broad human sympathy, his strong intellectual grip 
of any subject with which he deals, and his frank,’ 
forcible, reasonable way of expressing his mind give 
to anything he says or writes great weight and at- 
tractiveness. 

List price, $2.25. 


Reduced price, 25 cents 


George Jackson 


Reduced price, $1.50. 


ST. PAUL’S FIGHT FOR GALATIA 


C. H. Watkins 
Treats that portion of the Epistle to the Galatians 
that bears upon the controversy raised by the Ju- 
daizers who disturbed and misled the Apostle 
Paul’s converts in Galatia. 


List price, $2.25. Reduced price, 75 cents 


Here is a chance to have some of the recent 
works of such notable English religious writers as Hutton, Orchard, McFadyen, Watkins. 


W. E. Orchard 


THE REASONABLENESS OF JESUS 


Frank Y. Leggatt | 


The main working plans of. a helpful preacher pre- 
senting studies in the personality of Jesus. 
List price, 50 cents. Reduced price, 25 cents 


SPIRIT AND POWER D. M. McIntyre 


This volume discusses the secret of power and many 
of the perplexing questions which arise in every 
pastorate. 

List price, $1.00. Reduced price, 50 cents 


THE SHINING HIGHWAY 


An answer to life’s problems. Genial, fresh, in- 
spiring' papers by a former associate of John Wat- 
son. List price, $1.25. Reduced price, 75. cents 


THE APPEAL OF JESUS 


Sets forth what it is in the personality and life of a 


Jesus that makes him the Central Figure of history. 
List price, $2.25. Reduced price, 50 cents 


A YOUNG MAN’S IDEAL 


Sound and sensible and enriched with many illustra- 
tive quotations. 
List price, 75 cents. 


William Watson 


Reduced price, 50 cents 


THE BEAUTY OF THE BIBLE 
James Stalker 


This volume carries home an impression of the 
noble wisdom and the literary beauty of the Bible. 
List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.00 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS 


W. Chapman 


“What really is Christianity?” The author of this 
book seeks the answer in the original purpose of 
Jesus. List price, $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN CERTITUDE: 
tual Basis 


E. Digges La Touche 


Deals expressly with the intellectual basis of the 
Christian’s faith. ; ; 
List price, $1.25. Reduced price, 50 cents 


CREDO F. W. Aveling 


Constructive in aim, vigorous in discussion, conserva- 
tive yet modern in temper, this book will appeal to 
all who want to know what Christians believe. 

List price, $2.00. Reduced price, $1.00 


THE DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE OF — 
SCOTLAND Adam Philip — 


Selections from the best of Scotland’s devotional 
classics, such as Rutherford’s Letters, and Chal- 
mer’s Letters and Journals. 

List price, $2.00. Reduced price, $1.00 


FAITH OF ISAIAH Alexander R. Gordon 


A yaluable addition to the literature dealing with 
the age of the prophets of Israel. 4 
List price, $2.25. Reduced price, $1.50 
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A spirited and delightful study of the founders of 
Protestantism. A clarion call to those who believe 
in the religion of the spirit as against religions of 
authority. List price, $2.00. Reduced price, $1.00 
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A fine explanation of the missionary spirit, its na- 
ture and its wonderful achievements. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Church at Prayer 


id BY men went up into the Temple to pray; the one 

a Pharisee, and the other a Publican. The Pharisee 
stood and prayed thus with himself: ‘God, I thank thee 
that I am not as other men.’ ... The Publican ... smote 
... his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner, ” 


INvocaTIon 

O God, through thine infinite goodness, we find our- 
selves once more in Zion, and before thee. Show us the 
attitude we must ussume, and the spirit we must exhibit 
while together, in order to profit by this service. Be 
pleased to deliver us from the delusion of self-com- 
_ placency, from the desire to parade before thee our attain- 
ments and achievements, and from our proneness to 
compare our sayings and doings with those of others. 
We would stand before thee just as we are; we would 
plead nothing save thy wonderful compassion, and the 
rich promises of thy Son, our Savior. We would con- 
sider ourselves in the light of his cross. We would see 
and feel our sin—its power, its guilt, its deception. Give 
us, we entreat of thee, spiritual discernment to see it 
as thou seest it, and above all, grant us grace to loathe 
| at, to confess and forsake it. Speak the tender word of 
forgiveness in response to our penitence, and clothe us 
with the robe of Christ’s righteousness, then we shall 
go to our homes feeling that there is no condemnation 
to them who walk not after the flesh but after the spirit. 
Graciously hear and answer our prayer in the name of 

Jesus. Amen. 
: From Invocations, by Rev. W. G. Davis, 
of Coleraine, Ireland. 


The Old Values 


ERHAPS the old values have not slipped so far after 
all. When Frieda Hempel, the present-day Jenny 
Lind, sang recently in Boston she concluded a program, 
after responding again and again to repeated encores, 
with Home, Sweet Home. As the accompanist struck 
the opening familiar bars a wave of spontaneous ap- 
plause burst from the audience that marked the climax 
in what had been throughout an enthusiastic reception 
of the singer. It was a striking evidence of how deeply 
rooted in the human soul are the old, familiar, sentimental 
things. Neither the classic masterpieces nor the clamor- 
ous jazz can entirely supplant the simple, understandable 
things in which melody and sentiment combine to express 
the old commonplace scenes, relationships, and experi- 
erices which are, after all, the things of wonderment and 


mystery. 


Of Course! 
Ne people who think that America can be an isolated 
unit in the struggle for world peace and in the 
effort to supplant the spirit and practice of militarism 
with the spirit and practice of peace and good will would 
do well to consider what is happening in Japan. The 
Nation, in its issue of Jan. 6, refers editorially to the 
active campaign of Japanese students in opposition to 
military training in the colleges. It states that a stu- 
dent campaign against military training is sweeping 
Japan, and that Tokyo Imperial University, “once deemed 
a stronghold of conservatism, today puts its academic 
halls at the disposal of its protesting students, and most 
of the universities have been as wise.” What is pecul- 
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iarly significant, however, is the fact that Dr. Ninigawa, 
a government supporter, was hissed in Tokyo for assur- 
ing the protesting students that American students were 
eager for military training. 

We have seen repeatedly exemplified in international 
relations the power of fear and distrust to create war 
and dissension. Is it not time that we began to realize 
in a positive way all that America could do in behalf 
of world peace by making most conspicuous the peaceful 
spirit, habits, and purposes of Americans, both in their 
individual capacities and in their organized life? How 
much it would mean if in this crisis in Japan it could 
be said to the students of Japan with the utmost au- 
thority and truth that the whole educational iife and 
forces of America are thoroughly consecrated to peace, 
and to that end are doing all in their power to break the 
bonds of militarist sentiment and practice which have 
so long enslaved humanity! 


A Minister’s Service 


EV. WILLARD BROWN THORP, of Palo Alto, Cal., 
pays his tribute to the late Rev. Fred Staff, whose 

death was recorded recently. Dr. Thorp refers to Mr. 
Staff as “that brave little Scandinavian preacher, who 
fifteen years ago was leaving his imprint on our Wis- 
consin fellowship, then ventured for a moment into 
Southern California, and was forced in his desperate 
battle for health back into Colorado where from his pul- 
pit in Colorado Springs he made himself felt all over that 
state.” 

No one [writes Dr. Thorp] who heard his speech at 
the Conference in San Diego some ten years ago could 
ever forget the way he swept everything before him. Be- 
hind that quaint little figure with its solemn face was 
wit, humor, epigram, imagination, and genuine oratorical 
power, balanced by an experienced realism that made him 
valued as a counselor and friend. His ministry was one 
long battle with physical infirmity, but wherever he 
went he had but to be given a chance to speak and he 
was recognized at once as an outstanding figure. When 
he died, those who knew him said, “There never will be 
but one Fred Staff.” This gifted man gave the best of 


his life to the Congregational ministry of the Middle and 
Kar West. 


An Appointment Criticized 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST has permission to pub- 

lish a private letter, written by a Southern white 
leader, which seems to us of great importance. For 
various reasons the name of the writer of this letter is 
withheld, but he is known to the Editor personally, and 
is eminently and justly known for his zeal in behalf of 
sane and righteous civic and social conditions. The 
letter is dated Dec. 29, and says: 


Some of us have been greatly surprised by the 
announcement in the press that President Coolidge has 
appointed, or was about to appoint, one Dunning ag Cal- 
lector of Customs at Savannah. 

Dunning has been a prominent official in the Ku Klux 
Klan of Georgia. I am under the impression that he 
was at one time head of the Investigation Department of 
the national organization. 

Men, reported to be members of the Klan, whipped 
several people in Macon. Convictions were finally Se- 
cured in local courts, and our Governor, who is promi- 

nently connected with the Klan, pardoned the men im- 
mediately. Dunning at the time of the trial figured in 
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the press reports as being present in Macon, and actively . 4 
connected with the trial. 

President Coolidge has a great many admirers. Iam * 
glad to be known among these. There have been, how- — 
ever, since his campaign, constant rumors that the Na-~ 
tional Committee made some sort of a trade with the © 
Klan at the time Mr. John W. Davis asked Mr. Coolidge | 
to join him in announcing that they did not want the © 
support of the Klan as such. Rumor has it that in ex- | 
change for silence, Mr. Coolidge had Klan support. There | 
are strong evidences that he had the support of the Klan, iy 
to some extent at least, and this appointment seemed to 
indicate that the organization is now being paid back 
for services rendered. I certainly know of no other rea- 
son why Dunning should be appointed. Of course, 
Negroes throughout the nation will feel that the appoint- — 
ment is unwise, and I feel that it is an unwarranted en- _ 
couragement of the Klan in their political activities. | 

I do not know that anything can be done. I have © 
no political influence and I do not know how to pull 
political wires. I am writing to you because of the 
splendid support which Mr. Coolidge’s church is giving 
him, with the hope nat the thing has been done without 
his knowledge. 


Congregationalism and Free Catholicism 


ij ee Christian World (London) has recently brought — 
to a close a long and strenuous controversy in its 
correspondence columns regarding the “free Catholic” 
activities of Dr. W. E. Orchard at King’s Weigh House 
Chapel, an historic and notable Congregational church. — 
Dr. Orchard, who was some time ago re-ordained by an 
Eastern patriarch, has established at his church a 
highly ritualistic service in which he celebrates the Mass. 
Dr. Orchard and the church that he serves are both in 
the Congregational fellowship, and it is this that has 
occasioned the controversy. This began nearly three 
months ago in a brief letter by Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon 
to the Christian World, which has brought forth column 
after column of debate to which Dr. Gibbon has returned 
with a longer letter and in which Dr. Orchard himself 
has taken part. 

Dr. Gibbon’s letter in voicing a personal protest 
against the action of the London Congregational Union in 
inviting Dr. Orchard to address its annual meeting struck 
even deeper in virtually demanding either that Dr. 
Orchard should withdraw from the Congregational body, 
or that the Congregational Union should take action in © 
the matter. His letter was plain enough to leave his 
meaning in no doubt. 

I have known [he wrote] for some time that Congre- 
gationalists in all parts of the country have become in- 
creasingly uneasy at the doctrines and doings of Dr. Or- 
chard. To those who have communicated with me I have 
counseled patience, in the hope that Dr. Orchard himself 
would feel the moral impossibility of living on one com- 
munion while living in another; or that, failing this, the 
authorities of the Congregational Union would take some 
steps to put an end to a situation that is exposing us to 
misunderstanding, suspicion, and contempt. 

The disappointment of these hopes, Dr. Gibbon stated, 
had occasioned his protest against the action of the 
London Congregational Union in giving Dr. Orchard 
“pride of place” at their annual meeting. A large por- 
tion of the public, he declared, would regard this as 
tacit approval of Dr. Orchard’s teaching. 

Various correspondents immediately rallied to the de- 
fense of Dr. Orchard and the controversy at once devel- 
oped a bitterness that to an outsider seems amazing. 
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Possibly this apparent bitterness has been nothing more 


_than the Englishman’s practice of blunt speaking and 


hard-hitting, with no more personal aspect than the show 
of passion by contending counsel in a court of law. Much 
of the controversy in spirit and manner has none the less 
seemed to us unseemly and poorly conducted. 

It was noticeable that the most vigorous defense of 
Dr. Orchard came from men who strongly dissociated 
themselves from his views and practices but who none 
the less asserted his right and that of his church in the 
freedom of Congregationalism to develop their own 
methods of worship. Rev. G. Stanley Russell in com- 
mending the courage, ability, and sincerity of Dr. Or- 
chard attacked Dr. Gibbon’s methods in what he called 
“The New Controversy,” and especially his reference to 
Dr. Orchard as “living on one communion while living 
in another.” Of this Mr. Russell said: “It is one of those 
bitter and clever things for the utterance of which Mr. 
Gibbon is famous, and which ill consort with his really 
kind and generous heart.” But more vital, if not more 
interesting (What strange instinct lures us to a fight!), 
were the conceptions of Congregationalism expressed in 
defending Dr. Orchard’s rightful place in that fellow- 
ship. 

With all deference to Mr. Gibbon [wrote Rev. J. W. 
Harford] the methods of worship of Dr. Orchard are not 
his concern, nor that of anyone else in any Congrega- 
tional church except the King’s Weigh House. If that 
is not the meaning of the Independency Mr. Gibbon is 
so often insisting upon, I know not what it can be. 
Where is our boasted liberty? Where is our professed 
freedom? Is it liberty according to type?—and whose 
type? Surely Congregationalism is sufficiently broad to 
have in its ranks both Mr. Gibbon and Dr. Orchard, and 
any other who will faithfully proclaim the Gospel of the 
Grace of God. Do let us practice the tolerance we so 
much profess. 

And another correspondent wrote: 

The only authority acknowledged by us is the indi- 
vidual church assembled in the name and spirit of our 
Lord. Therefore, if there is one section of the church 
that should be able to find room for the expression of all 
that is most helpful in the whole Catholic Church, that 
denomination is Congregationalism. 

On the other hand, many strongly supported Dr. Gib- 
bon’s protest. Dr. J. Edward Flower, taking the ground 
that an historic church building was being “alienated 
from the purposes of its founder and devoted to Romish 
propaganda,” and that while Dr. Orchard as a private 


‘individual had the right to practice the Mass, the Con- 


fessional, etc., he had no right to do this as an accred- 
ited minister of the Congregational Union. With ref- 
erence to the traditional “liberty” of Congregationalism, 
Dr. Harold E. Brierley raised the question, “But is Con- 
gregationalism only liberty? Historically and experi- 


mentally does it not,” he inquired, “stand for anything 


in the matter of belief and practice?” 

‘In many respects one of the most remarkable con- 
tributions to the controversy was from Dr. Orchard him- 
self. In a restrained and dignified statement he set forth 
his position with much clearness. He accepted as his 
own words the expression that Dr. Gibbon had used 
against him, “living on one communion while living in an- 
other,” but urged consideration of their context. 


They were spoken openly [he explained] to a meeting 
of Congregational ministers at Oxford, and I deliber- 
ately recommended everyone to the same course; for 
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I meant that, while we are all compelled in the present 
circumstances to live in a particular denomination, we 
cannot live on anything less than the whole church. For 
surely Congregationalism does not deny our membership 
in the One Holy Catholic Church, or exclude us from the 
communion of saints. 


A Point of Ethics 


be bras a minister under any circumstances furnish 

the names of his church people to individuals, firms, 
or organizations outside the church, for the purpose of 
commercial or other forms of solicitation? 

“A pastor in a village church” proposes this question 
and suggests that it is one that “might well be discussed 
in local associations of ministers, and uniform procedure 
agreed upon.” We entirely agree with his emphasis 
upon the importance of the question, though we doubt 
whether “uniform procedure” in such matters is either 
desirable or practicable. Much must be left to the min- 
ister’s conscience and good judgment, and if these are 
lacking rules of procedure will be of little avail. 

That conscience needs to be aroused and good judg- 
ment directed toward the remedying of an all too common 
abuse seems clear. There is all too much warrant in 
prevalent practice for these words in which our cor- 
respondent describes the abuse: 

The pressure for this sort of thing [he writes] is 
steady and insistent. It ranges all the way from the 
cheap merchandising house which frankly offers some 
useful article to the minister in return for the “courtesy” 
of furnishing the names of his people, to the suave repre- 
sentative of a publishing house, demanding his endorse- 
ment for the particular subscription set presented, as a 
means of approaching the homes of his people, a list of 
which must of course be furnished. The one-time peddler of 
laces who used to go from door to door selling his goods 
to those who would buy, now draws up before the par- 
sonage in an automobile loaded with “linens,” poses 
as the graduate of a mission college, presents a more or 
less credible hard-luck story, together with carefully 
worded endorsements from neighboring ministers who 
have fallen for his scheme, and demands also an endorse- 
ment, and the names of wealthy parishioners. If re- 
fused, he flies into a rage, and later writes insulting 
letters. 

Our correspondent’s own expression of conviction re- 
garding the matter is vital and sensible. He says: 


The writer believes that his church list is only in his 
hands for church uses, and that he has no right to open 
the homes of his people to any form of solicitation what- 
ever through its use. Never should he accept personal 
“courtesies” in exchange for such information. Nor has 
he the right to let his name be used as an endorsement 
in connection with the sale of any book or other mer- 
chandise, unless he has carefully investigated it, and is 
willing to be personally responsible for any bad practice 
in connection with the enterprise. Many a humble family 
is over-persuaded, through the use of their pastor’s name, 
into contracting for the purchase of some extravagant 
subscription set of books which they do not need and 
cannot afford. 

There is little doubt that trustees and church com- 
mittees would gladly endorse a firm stand by their pastors 
for the protection of church homes from this form of 
imposition. 

Every pastor knows what a nuisance this unwarrant- 
able exploitation of church lists has become. No true 
pastor wishes to “protect his people” from legitimate 
spiritual appeal. The use of church lists in behalf of 
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certain benevolent and Christian enterprises, outside the 
local church, may at times be justifiable, but the pastor 
ought to exercise great discretion and a sense of re- 
sponsibility in giving to others names that are his 
through his office and in trust. In many instances there 
can be no question involved for any clear-thinking man. 
Shortly before the Editor left the pastorate he was 
offered free life insurance in recognition of the influence 
he might use and of the introductions he might give 
among his congregation. Of course the whole thing was 
put more plausibly, but it was after all nothing but a 
raw commercial deal that was proposed. In another 
instance a man of standing and ability exploiting a set 
of books, fine enough in themselves, made every effort 
to secure the names of church members and a line from 
the pastor commending the books. If a pastor feels 
under obligation to commend any book or books to his 
people let it be from the pulpit, or through his calendar, 
in ways that are open and aboveboard, and that cannot 
put him under the imputation either of being exploited 
himself or of being a party to the exploitation of his 
people. All that is needed is good sense and backbone, 
though possibly if “uniform procedure” were developed 
in the matter the individual pastor, while still free to 
act with discretion and discrimination, would find sup- 
port in maintaining a strong attitude against those who 
seek to “use” him for their own ends. 


In Brief 


The law of love is the most exacting of all laws. 
¥% ¥ 
To make religion the minister of self-interest is the 
supreme hypocrisy of life. 
¥ ¥ 
Wisdom is manifest not in forgetting difficulties, but 
in refusing to allow difficulties to stand in the way of 
achievement. 
¥ ¥ 
The Federal Council of Churches has recently issued 
a pamphlet, The Fellowship of Prayer, prepared by the 
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When I am weary, Father-God, 
Weary of the touch of man 
Weary till my leaden plod 
Sadly mars thy well laid plan, 


Grant me the hour of dawn for rest 

That I may hear the first bird sing, 

May place mine ear to earth’s warm breast 
And catch the stir of tiny things. 


Grant me an hour beneath thy trees 
The heart that throbs in them is thine 
And I shall hear their symphonies, 
Shall catch again thy plan divine. 
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A Prayer for Rest 


By Mary Wentworth King 
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Council’s Commission on Evangelism and Life Service, 
105 East 22d St., New York City. The plan provides a 
Bible reading, a text, a meditation, and a prayer for each 
day of the Lenten season. Any pastor who will send his 
name and address to this Commission will receive by re- 
turn mail, post-paid, free, a copy of this booklet. 
¥ ¥ 
Convocation Week at Bangor Theological Seminary 
promises to be one of rare inspirational opportunity. The 
program is unusually strong and timely. “Applied Chris- 
tianity” will be discussed by Prof. Manley Ottmer Hud- 
son, of Harvard College; “Preaching” by Rey. Raymond 
Calkins, of Cambridge, Mass.; and “Literature and Life” 
by Prof. Ambrose White Vernon, of Dartmouth College. 
The Quiet Hour will be led by Prof: Rufus Matthew Jones, 
of Haverford College. 
¥ ¥ 
A Massachusetts pastor recently wrote us inquiring 
whether we could “put him in touch with a good -Con- 
gregational doctor who would like to settle in a town 
in the Berkshires.” The community is a residential town 
with a population of fifteen hundred, four churches, and 
a high school. The matter is a little out of our line, 
but if The Congregationalist can help to connect up a 
Congregational pastor with a Congregational doctor, we 
are willing to do our part. The name of the pastor will 
be sent to any one requesting it. 
% ¥ 
The Second Congregational Church of Dorchester, 
Mass., has pledged $1,500 for a pew in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Washington, D. C., for which a build- 
ing fund of $1,250,000 now is being sought. The pledge 
was made following the sermon preached at the Second 
Church on Jan. 38, by the former pastor, Rev. Jason Noble 
Pierce, D.D., now minister of First Church, Washington. 
Dr. Pierce left the pulpit of Second Church, Dorchester, 
five and one-half years ago to answer the call to his pres- 
ent pastorate. The gift of his former parish is a signifi- 
cant one, especially in view of the fact that the Second 
Church is itself engaged in a $100,000 building campaign. 


Grant me an hour at twilight sweet 
That I may find the first pale star 
That hangs where evening shadows meet 
The softly dying day, afar. 


Grant me an hour of quiet night, 
Laden with folds of stillness sweet, 
The perfumed breathing soft and light 
Of all the drowsy earth asleep. 


O grant me these, my Father-God, 
These hours unspoiled by touch of man 
And I am rested—eager—Lord 
To work again thy perfect plan. 
Amen. 
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ad Francis J. McConnell, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., was recently the guest of 
honor, and principal speaker, at the annual 
dinner of the Boston Wesleyan Association. 
| This organization backs the able and inde- 
| pendent Methodist weekly, Zion’s Herald, 
and the Association graciously invited the 
group of Boston editors of religious week- 
lies to share in an occasion which proved 
/one of great inspiration. 

| Bishop McConnell took as his theme The 
Ohurch Paper and Christian Leadership, ana 
‘he showed such careful study and mastery 
(of his subject, as to make his address a re- 
| markable contribution to the discussion of 
| religious journalism. The editors present 
| Were unanimous in the feeling that Bishop 
McConnell had sensed the problems, difficul- 
ties, obligations, and opportunities of their 
| task with a sympathy and clearness of vision 
| rarely found even in discerning critics; and 
they found a new joy in their profession in 
. the evidences of the high evaluation placed 
| upon this field of service by one of Ameri- 
-ea’s greatest prophets. 

In paying a high and justly deserved trib- 
/ute to Zion’s Herald, Bishop McConnell in- 
cidentally struck at the very heart of a ques- 
tion that is being much discussed. Should 
| a church paper be merely, or chiefly, a mirror 
| of denominational activities and policies, an 
| organ reflecting mostly official attitude and 
tempers? Or, manifesting a general loyalty 
to the denomination that it serves, should 
a church paper have an individuality of its 
own, a certain courage and independence in 
criticism as well as in interpretation? Bishop 
McConnell did not leave his own convictions 
on the matter for a moment in doubt. As 
' “the most important consideration” he spoke 
| of “the need of a degree of the prophetic 
quality in religious utterance.” 
phetic,’ I mean,’ said the Bishop, “the ex- 
altation of the Christian ideals as over 
| against the actual facts of particular times.” 
He especially commended Zion’s Herald be- 
| cause it had “always been known as fearless 
in its criticism of ecclesiastical imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings.” “A church organ- 
ized as ours is,” he continued, “needs such 
organs of criticism.” He cited the epis- 
- copacy in which he expressed his own firm 
belief but of which Zion’s Herald has been 
‘ outspokenly critical. He held that criticism 
such as that expressed by Zion’s Herald had 
been valuable in holding the episcopacy to 
account. “It is not safe,’ he said, “unless 
it can be subjected to most thorough scru- 
- tiny and publicity and correction.” 

Moreover, Bishop McConnell made it plain 
that he was using the episcopacy merely as 
illustrating a general principle. 

“There are original weakness and sins,” 
he said, “in any form of ecclesiastical or- 
ganizational effort. We have the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament ‘experiences as 
warrant for our contention that a religious 
Mechanism cannot be granted increasing 
power unless the prophet is at hand to deal 
mercilessly with that mechanism the instant 
it begins to point away from the loftiest 
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Reported by the Editor 


ideals.” Can one doubt that these words 
apply equally to Congregationalism and to 
every other ecclesiastical system? 

Nor can we of the Congregational fellow- 
ship neglect Bishop McConnell’s further de- 
velopment of this point, though his words 
and his illustration refer specifically to Meth- 
odism. He continued: 


For another reason do we need this pro- 
phetic emphasis. A militant church means a 
marching church, and marching means going 
somewhere. Religion must be progressive. 
To be progressive, it must have room for ex- 
perimentation in theory and in practice. At 
this point Methodism at the present hour is 
in serious peril. We have a huge organiza- 
tion, with the consequent necessity of keep- 
ing to the fore the simple and obvious truths 
that will win at once the widest possible 
agreement. Outside the reach of an occa- 
sional individual church we do not have ade- 
quate opportunity for legitimate experimen- 
tation. We cannot afford to run the risk 
with our money, so that bishops, superin- 
tendents, and for the most part pastors feel 
that they must play safe and must give 
themselves only to the enterprises which can 
show early and substantial return. The re- 
sult is that before many critical opportuni- 
ties we are standing still. Religious edu- 
cation of the more scientific stamp is not 
getting the chance it should because the 
older methods seem tried and true. The 
plight on the foreign mission field is little 
short of deplorable. There is not money 
enough to do anything more than stick 
closely within conventional limits. The re- 
quirements of profits for the retired preach- 
ers’ fund must necessarily always be before 
those who are charged with the issuance of 
books from the Methodist publishing houses. 
Considering this limitation, it is amazing to 
me how far our Concern has gone in leading 
our people into newer fields of thought and 
work — especially in religious education. 
Mention should be made also of the Home 
Board’s pioneering with new methods in 
new fields, but limits are set to the board’s 
success by shrinking funds. 

With a denomination held thus pretty 
closely to what the common thought of the 
church would conceive of as the strict essen- 
tials, there must needs be some voice always 
trumpeting in our ears the urgency of prog- 
ress through experiment, no matter how dis- 
turbing at times that voice may be. We shall 
have to hear more about the necessity of 
taking risks. Within the next twenty-five 
years the Methodist Church will simply have 
to make mistakes—some of them costly. To 
take a single instance, I rejoice in Zion’s 
Heralds frequently calling attention to the 
duty of turning more and more power over 
to Methodist nationals in missionary fields. 
Some grants of power, I think, ought to be 
made soon; yet to make these grants will in- 
volve necessary waste of money. For ten or 
fifteen or twenty years churches controlled 
wholly by nationals will probably spend 
money less efficiently than American mis- 
sionaries would. I do not think there is 
likely soon to come a time when considerable 
grants of power to native churches will not 
involve for the moment financial loss, but 
sooner or later the loss will have to be faced 
and the risk taken for the larger success in 
the long run. 


The fact that Congregationalists have al- 
ready made great progress in this matter of 
giving local and national autonomy in mis- 
sion fields by no means places us, in gen- 
eral, outside the operation of the influences 
which Bishop McConnell is illustrating. 
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Bishop McConnell on Religious Journalism 


Excerpts from an Address by Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
on “The Church Paper and Christian Leadership” 


In urging further the need of prophetic 
utterance “in the duty of the church to 
occupy forward positions in the great de- 
bates in every generation over the realiza- 
tion of the human values in social contacts,” 
Bishop McConnell again paid high tribute 
to our contemporary. He referred to the 
part that Gilbert Haven’s leadership - of 
Ziow’s Herald had played during the dark 
days of the struggle over slavery. 

“What a disturbing figure Haven would 
be,’ said Bishop McConnell in one of the 
most epigrammatic passages in his address, 
“if he could be brought back-and set to work 
on our modern social problems! He would 
meet the same criticism now that he met in 


his own day. He would move too fast! He 
would divert us from our proper work! He 
would be irritating to large givers! He 


would have round him in spite of himself a 
‘lunatic fringe’ of irresponsible wild fellows 
who always troop after even the proclaimers 
of the soundest radicalism—and would have 
to say again that a reformer cannot choose 
his own company. The progressive has to 
associate with the hot-headed, the rattle- 
headed, and the sore-headed. He cannot 
help this any more than his conservative. 
brother can help associating with the bone- 
headed.” 

But the Bishop quickly came to the appli- 
cation : : 

A measurably independent journal has an 
opportunity that the more official type of or- 
gan does not have to do in some degree what 
Haven did. I do not mean by this to dis- 
parage official journals. When we think of 
all the factors an official editor has to keep 
his eye upon, we may well congratulate our- 
selves on the progressiveness of our official 
journals, taken as a whole. When we con- 
sider the possibilities of interference by the 
swarms of meddlers who fancy they have a 
right to offer authoritative suggestions to 
church papers, we wonder if every editor 
does not feel most of the time as did Berke- 
ley when he arrived at a certain stage in his 
philosophy. He said that he “felt lost and 
embrangled in inextricable difficulties.” I 
don’t believe that our official journals were 
ever doing better work for religious advance 
than at present. The utterances of the “Con- 
tributing Editor” are a constant delight to 
friends of spiritual progress everywhere. 


When all is said, however, the independ- 
ent journal is relieved from bother about 
some considerations of which the official pa- 
per must not lose sight. I used to say that 
I never had heard the effect of church poli- 
cies on the contributions of rich givers dis- 
cussed in official Methodist circles. I shall 
have soon to revise that statement. For I 
am beginning to hear the odious question 
raised, haltingly and hesitatingly, but sig- 
nificantly nevertheless. I do not see that 
Zion's Herald need trouble itself much with 
that question. The paper was founded for 
the main purpose of getting consideration 
for the more moral and spiritual issues on 
their own merits. We need at least one 
journal which is not expected always to keep 
in mind the effect of editorials on collections. 


Bishop McConnell brought his address, 
stored with many other noble utterances 
which we have lacked space to report, to a 


close with these words: 
Methodism will never cease to need the 
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type of service the Herald has always ren- 
dered. Any church whose existence is pro- 
longed through the decades and the cen- 
turies inevitably develops tendencies to in- 
Stitutional complacency. To adapt Lowell’s 
word, ecclesiastics are especially liable to 
get the idea of a moral God “fattened out 
of them.” 

The Herald has never rendered finer ser- 
vice than today in keeping us on the alert 
against the smugness of organizational con- 
ceit. It used to be said of Dr. Parkhurst, 
even by those who felt that at times he was 
unnecessarily hasty and abrupt, that he had 
the best preview of any ecclesiastical editor 
of his time. I was just beginning my min- 
istry when I heard that remark, and I re- 
member going home and looking in the dic- 
tionary to see if there really was any such 
word as “preview.” Inasmuch as I did not 
find the word in my dictionary, I have de- 
fined it for myself as the power to see events 
beforehand, out of some recognition of the 
certainty with which Eternal Truth will 
break out into manifestations of itself in 
given crises. I think of the present editor 
of Zion's Herald ag likewise gifted in this 
power of moral preview. 


The Congregationalist rejoices in this 
worthy commendation of a contemporary, 
which, with its editor, we hold in high esteem 
and in the bonds of Christian fellowship. 
But we rejoice even more in the clear enun- 
ciation of what seems to us the highest ideal 
of religious journalism, the only ideal that 
can make a church paper supremely great in 
character and service. 

In the general references of his address 
Bishop McConnell laid great stress upon re- 
ligious journalism as a means of populariz- 
ing religious truth, and especially of inter- 
preting truth in its new and progressive 
meanings. In laying emphasis upon the 
function of a paper in making articulate 
what many were thinking and feeling, but 
which they found themselves not always 
able to formulate and express, Bishop Mc- 
Connell stated with great clearness a high 
ideal for journalism in general. It is a 
statement that ought to have wide quota- 
tion. The power and sound sense of these 
words will be immediately recognized: 


There is a vast deal of inarticulate wis- 
dom abroad in any democracy, said Bishop 
McConnell, which does not always find ex- 
pression. Direct democratic utterance, such 
as that which can be expressed in a vote, 
ordinarily has to be expressed in one of 
two monosyllables. The people can say di- 
rectly only yes or no. Another type of ut- 
terance, however, may be just as truly demo- 
eratic—the utterance, namely, of a leader 
who senses what is moving in the soul of a 
group, and gives that thought an expression 
which re-enforces in the minds of many fol- 
lowers the sentiment of. those followers 
themselves, by bringing the sentiment of the 
inarticulate into the articulate. In the old 
days of Horace Greeley and Samuel Bowles 
and HE. L. Godkin, many a newspaper reader 
would frankly say that he did not know his 
own thought on a given question until he 
had read the New York Tribune or the 
Springfield Repwhblican, or the Nation. This 
did not imply that the reader necessarily 
took his convictions from the editor. It did 
mean that the editor inevitably expressed 
on theme after theme the cloudy, unformu- 
lated notions of a worthy, though limited, 
group. What the reader meant was that he 
would very likely find in his favorite journal 
an expression of opinion which he would ap- 
prove the instant he read it, but which he 
could not have framed for himself. 

Editorship of this kind is not to be dis- 
missed by quoting the vulgar aphorism “Give 
the people what they want, or what they 
think they want.’ Journalism that follows 
this cynical advice runs straight to demagog- 
ism. Suppose, however, we make the advice 
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read that we are to give the people what 
their better religious interests crave. There 
can hardly be any criticism of the attempt 
to meet such needs, 

I think that we ought to leave large place 
to that type of leadership in a religious 
democracy which thus gathers up what is 
loosely or casually stirring in the sentiment 
of a time, and gives it expression. In. our 
school days we used to excuse a poor recita- 
tion by the plea: “I know it, but I can’t say 
it.’ The teacher would ordinarily reply: 
“Tf you can’t say it you don’t know it.” 
Probably in such a verbal interchange the 
pupil and the teacher were both right—and 
both wrong. It is possible to hold concep- 
tions which we cannot express; and yet it 
is not possible to hold those conceptions with 
any final grasp until we can express them. 
It ought to be part of the task of the reli- 
gious press to mold into cogent speech ideas 
and aspirations which most of us never could 
express ourselves, but which we recognize 
as our own the moment we see them. Wil- 


. the opinion of the writer alone. 
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liam James used to speak of the thinkers 
who have the power to “pull triggers” in our 
consciousness. That is to say, the conscious- | 
ness may be loaded with dynamic ideas — 
which never will be discharged with effec-_ | 
tiveness until that one man comes along who | 
by a single turn of expression strikes off 
the spark that fires the powder. ;.| 

In every issue of every religious paper .| 
there ought to be distinct and definite at- | 
tempt so to phrase some aspect of religious | 
truth that the phrasings will voice more than | 
If an indi- | 
vidual is entitled to utter his thought, not — 
merely for the sake of communicating his 
ideas to some one else, but also for the sake 
of the self-realization, or the self-gratifica- | 
tion, which comes from such expression, so _ | 
also groups are entitled to some such self- 
realization. Oftentimes we remind ourselves 
after our utterances that what we have said 
may not be of much value to the man to 
whom we have spoken, but the “saying it” | 
has been of immense relief to ourselves. 


Snapshots of the Golden West 


By John Calder 


OMORROW is always another day—an- 
other of the same. “Free meals to all 
guests every day the sun doesn’t shine.” A 
land growing up; flowing with milk and 
honey; militant Americanism and ‘fear of 
that which is in the way.” Retired expa- 
triates of other states reunioning; nursing 
their prejudices to keep them warm; be- 
lieving the Bible “from cover to cover’; 
boosting the Coast; helping the Klan and 
voting the Republican ticket—“strictly reg- 
ular.” The climate: a God-send to invalids 
and those bruised by life—the ruin of the 
slacker and the cheat, whether rich or poor 
—the playground of the realtor and the par- 
adise of the golfer. <A craze to be “big” in 
a hurry; inadequate provision for being 
“better”; population increasing too fast for 
lagging industry. Great civic pride and 
achievements; administration good; the pace 
too forced; keen rivalry in “Watch us 
grow.” <A land of hope and glory and sun- 
shine; a paradise for homes; “the next meal” 
causes no anxiety; the “Fordized” family, 
with its cat and dog and chickens, begs, un- 
ashamed, for “gas” to make the next town. 
“Full-Gospel”’ meetings, pre-millennial hopes 
and social indifference and thousands who 
eare for none of these things. Ferocious 
Fundamentalism alongside religion of sweet 
reasonableness exemplified by living epistles. 
A country where to be respectable you 
needn’t go to church and you don’t. A na- 
tionalism varying all the way from a noble 
passion to a moral lunacy and forgetting 
Hdith Cavell’s dying message to all man- 
kind—‘Patriotism is not enough!” Thou- 
sands of “good people’ wrapping up their 
intolerances in the beloved flag and rechrist- 
ening them “faith of our fathers’ and con- 
tributing not a whit to progress. Subsidized 
“military preparedness” in colleges along- 
side sincere efforts towards international 
peace and good will. “Cursing Students 
Stabbing Dummies,” “And Jesus on the 
rood!” Where the lines have fallen in 
pleasant places; fine climate; entrancing 
views and often, empty minds. Memories of 
enlightened minorities with a firm grip of 
the durable satisfactions, and a great mul- 
titude whom no man could number selling 
all their leisure between supper and slum- 


ber to motors, movies, radio, dance, and sen- 
sual delights. Keen, socially-minded, col- 
lege faculties “suspected” of “Thinking 
things’; obvious slacking of students in a 
seductive air; imported scientific and cul- 
tural ability; but a slack-tide in originality 
that is native. Everywhere: “Great is Di- 
ana of the Ephesians.” “We must act, think 
and speak and write alike about her.” 


Recollection of a “Great Heart” who 
prays daily, “O Lord let me not make a 
damned fool of myself!” Memories of those 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal; 
teachers, lawyers, traders, Jew and Gentile, 
bond and free; white and colored; minis- 
ters of the gospel and their devoted wives; 
sons and daughters of affliction; the man 
with the hoe and the trowel; a goodly com- 
pany. An anti-syndicalist law—the amaze- 
ment of jurists—the shame of lovers of free- 
dom; the ready tool of political prosecutors 
who can persecute under it as well, when 
they feel like it, and they do. A “Better 
America” movement of extraordinary purity 
—at least a hundred and twenty per cent— 
which cloaks its intolerances in weasel- 
words only accessible to those properly in- 
troduced, and from which the waning Klan 
might learn needed lessons in propaganda. 
Shades of Lincoln and Liberty! Can these 
things be? Yes! they ave. And there is a 
“certain condescension,” too, from the At- . 
lantic seaboard towards the Pacific which 
is perceived and is rightly resented in so- 
cial, political, economic, and even ecclesi- 
astical matters. In all it is a gladsome, 
hospitable people, with gladsome minds. 
May their shadow never grow less, and may 
they be delivered by the Lord of Life out 
of all their “fears.” 


And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly ; 
But Westward, look, the land is bright. 


To have a friend is good, to be a friend is 
better. From our friends we receive, but he 
who is a friend must give. To give oneself 
in friendship is the consciousness, not of good 
received or even done, but of one’s own per- 
sonal worth and goodness.—St. Louis Ohris- 
tian Advocate. 
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“A Thing Never Seen Before” 


The Nash Workers Join Organized Labor 


By Harold Marshall 


Manager of the Universalist Publishing House, Boston, Massachusetts 


NDER this caption a leading Cincinnati 

daily devotes a large part of its editorial 
page to a signed article describing the meet- 
ing at which between two and three thou- 
sand workers in the A. Nash Clothing Fac- 
tory, led by the president of the company, 
joined a labor union. 

This never had been seen before in the 
history of modern industry: the spectacle 
of 2,500 workers joining a union under the 
urgings and the leadership of their employer. 

This union meeting had the undertone of 
a religious service. Nash spoke of himself 
as the pastor of his flock; his shops he re- 
gards as a sanctuary dedicated to the prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule; in the events that 
brought his shop into the union he saw the 
hand of God establishing the reign of jus- 
tice and good will upon the earth. 

Hillman, the president of the union, spoke 
with the solemn fervor of the ancient proph- 
ets of his people. 

Such an event does not just happen. Back 
of this meeting lies a dramatic and thrill- 
ing story. Readers of this paper are more 
or less familiar with the growth of this 
business from a little more than $100,000 in 
1918 to $12,000,000 in 1924, with a prophecy 
of $20,000,000 for 1925, and from dozens to 
thousands of workers. : 

There is general recognition of the fact 
that this growth has centered in and been 
inspired by the personality of one man, 
Arthur Nash. There, however, agreement 
stopped. On the one side were those who 
believed passionately in his devotion and 
disinterestedness; on the other, those who 
believed “the Golden Rule factory had come 
to stand as a glorified and Billy Sundayized 
version of the open shop,” a growing menace 
to other types of business organization on 
the one side and to trades unionism on the 
other. A few who have been close to Mr. 
Nash and the workers through the years in- 
’ gisted that this was an original laboratory 
experiment in applied Christianity in in- 
dustrial democracy, and ought to be let 
alone and given opportunity to demonstrate 
whether or not a great business enterprise 
could set itself to a rigorous application of 
the principles of Jesus in its daily affairs 
and survive in competition with those who 
honestly believed Jesus to be an impossible 
- dreamer with no more place in the economic 
struggle between individuals and classes 
than in the political conflicts between na- 
tions. The explanation of Mr. Nash’s re- 
fusal to answer his critics, or even allow his 
friends to do so, lies in his belief that war 
is no less war if the missiles be words in- 
stead of bullets. “Wars,” he said, “never 
did come off the decks of battleships nor out 
of the mouths of cannon. Wars come out 
of the hearts of men.” 

The growth of the business, however, and 
the nation-wide publicity it has received 
made it increasingly difficult to maintain a 
position of isolation. Moreover, it was being 
increasingly described as an “open shop,” 
unfriendly to organized labor, while Mr. 
Nash himself is a firm believer in the labor 
union, declaring that “the great mass of 
- toilers in this world have only one channel 


throtgh which to make themselves heard. 
That channel is organized labor.” 


AN UNSYMPATHETIC AUDIENCE 


So it happened that on the morning of 
Dec. 8, 1925, the thousands of workers of 
the A. Nash Company were called together 
in a great shop meeting, the purpose of 
which was only made known to any of them 
that morning by a garbled story in a local 
paper, published in violation of all ordinary 
newspaper ethics. The result was, however, 
that for the first time in the history of the 
company Mr. Nash faced an unsympathetic 
audience among his fellow-workers. 

Telling them that he had never more 
greatly felt the need of guidance by a more 
than human wisdom, he asked them to join 
him in silent prayer. Then to their aston- 
ishment and perturbation he began His mes- 
sage: 

My fellow-workers, I have called you to- 
gether for the purpose of requesting that 
you all join a labor union. So far as I know, 
this is the first time that the head of a 
great industry has positively and aggres- 
sively taken the initiative by not only re- 
questing byt urging that all of his workers 
join in the great organized labor movement. 
Perhaps the two most astounded groups at 
this move will be our own workers and the 
great body of organized labor. 

It is my firm conviction that we are fac- 
ing the most crucial crisis in the history of 
our company....tI1I am appealing to you 
with all the force in me that we now take 
a careful inventory of our exact position in 
the great scheme of things as they now ex- 
ist. In a very large measure we have solved 
our -problems ... but the question that I 
want we shall face squarely today is: What 
we are doing for the rest of humanity?.. 
As I see it, every move on our part to isolate 
ourselves from the great labor movement or 
to shirk its responsibilities would be the 
personification of selfishness. 

As he went on, there was increasingly 
manifest among his hearers a sense of com- 
pleteness in themselves, an indisposition to 
join any outside organization. Finally, after 
an earnest appeal to their open-mindedness, 
they voted to join with him in an invitation 
to the president of the national union to 
address them on the following Thursday 
morning, before deciding what they them- 
selves would do. 


OPPOSED TO THE UNION 


Perhaps never since the business Was es- 
tablished have there been such a turbulent 
forty-eight hours as followed, and with a 
rapidly crystallizing determination on the 
part of the great majority of the workers to 
have nothing to do with the union. As they 
entered the theater on Thursday morning 
they were met by leaders of the various shop 
groups who pinned upon each worker a slip 
bearing the words “Don’t give up the Rule!” 
—meaning that they were not to abandon 
their own Fellowship of the Golden Rule 
for the union. 

When the great theater could hold no 
more, Mr. Nash came forward and presented 
to them Sidney Hillman, President of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 


Mr. Hillman told them of the growth of the 
union in the needle trades and declared that 
its purpose was to carry into industry the 
same democratic methods to which America 
is dedicated. It was evident that he had im- 
pressed but did not convince them. He was 
followed by the senior vice-president of the 
company, delegated by the workers them- 
selves to voice their opposition to the union, 
and whose earnest plea for them to have 
nothing to do with labor organizations was 
received with that uproarious applause that 
showed he was voicing the sentiments and 
opinions of the great majority of his hear- 
ers. He bluntly said that while they al- 
ways loved Mr. Nash and had heretofore 
followed his leadership, that he had in this 
case “permitted his heart to run away with 
his head.” 

The next hour will never be forgotten by 
anyone present, It would be entirely mis- 
leading to say that it was an individual 
mastering the mass. Gradually there grew 
upon the workers a sense that something 
more and greater than any individual was 
calling to them, and no one who saw the 
way the best in them rose to answer could 
help having his faith in elemental democ- 
racy strengthened. Finally they voted by a 
large majority to authorize Mr. Nash and 
Mr. Hillman to formulate plans for an ex- 
perimental and tentative union in the Nash 
factory. 

Certainly all present would agree with 
the Nation that “no one who was in a posi- 
tion to follow Mr. Nash during the week of 
December 8 can doubt the sincerity of the 
decision that he then made or the resolute 
courage with which he put it into effect.’ 


PuBLIc OPINION IN SUPPORT 


Not least significant among the events of 
that week was the luncheon on December 11, 
when a representative group of men and 
women, leaders in the civic, business, reli- 
gious, and educational life of Cincinnati, 
met to honor Mr. Nash and Mr. Hillman and 
to pledge the support of public opinion to 
their unique co-operative venture. 


The Survey summarizes its story of the 
entire week by saying that “if after Mr. 
Hillman and Mr. Nash had spoken there re- 
mained any doubters among those represen- 
tatives of the public their skepticism must 
have been allayed by the address of Judge 
Julian W. Mack of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, who said that to be pres- 
ent at the inauguration of such a voluntary 
venture in union-management co-operation 
was one of the happiest occasions in his life. 
To some friends who gathered around him, 
Mr. Hillman expressed his conviction that 
before the end of the stipulated period for a 
referendum on the question of unionization, 
the Golden Rule factory would be cited as 
a foremost example of what union-manage- 
ment co-operation could accomplish not only 
in the individual plant and the garment in- 
dustry, but also in ,all industry. Certainly 
this unique experiment is one which all well- 
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wishers of democracy in America will watch 
with the keenest sympathy and interest.” 


A Monts LATER 


In the days and weeks that followed, 
group discussions and shop meetings changed 
the attitude of the workers as they saw 
more clearly their responsibility to their 
fellow-workers and their opportunity for 
self-sacrificing service. A month later, when 
they gathered again in a great mass meet- 
ing to enroll as members of the union, it 
was evident that they were once more 
united. To one familiar with the usual 
agreements between employers and labor 
unions the one presented to these workers 
was as unique as any of the rest of this 
story. The preamble was as follows: 

It is the expectation and intention of the 
parties to this agreement to achieve through 
its operation a state of industrial democ- 
racy in the factory and shop. Both parties 
will contribute without stint to impart a 
true dignity to labor and to bestow on all 
those who work a real and effective citizen- 
ship in industry, through which alone will 
it be possible to attain true citizenship in 
the community. It is the hope and belief 
of the parties to this agreement that their 
progress in achieving this end of a working 
democracy in industry can be so striking as 
to make it the example for all those who 
wish to follow. 
general 
machin- 
unusual 


There were a few simple and 
clauses designed merely to set the 
ery in operation. The only other 
clause was this: 

A committee, composed of representatives 
of both parties, shall be instructed to formu- 
late a plan for the creation of a fund for 
protecting the workers in time of involun- 
tary unemployment and of need arising from 
other causes. 

It was pointed out to the workers that 
this fund would be wholly under their own 
control; that it might probably become 
large; and that it could be used as a strike 
fund against the company should the occa- 
sion require. And then Mr. Hillman, presi- 
dent of the union, told them that this clause 
was not Suggested or even thought of by 
him but drawn and submitted by Mr. Nash, 
the president of the company. 

In closing the meeting Mr. Nash told them 
that he hoped and believed the result of 
their new undertaking in industrial brother- 
hood would be to convince every large em- 
ployer that a labor union was not only 
helpful but that he could not get along 
without it. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Following their enrollment as members of 
the union came the annual meeting of the 
Nash workers and of the corporation itself, 
on Saturday morning. In his report as 
president, Mr. Nash told them that they had 
made a net profit per suit during the past 
year of only 65 cents, but that after a little 
time spent in working out the draft of the 
agreement between the A. Nash Company 
and the Amalgamated, Mr. Hillman and him- 
self had spent their. time discussing .two 
things: First, how they could do more and 
better for the public; and second, how they 
could raise the wages of the least well-paid 
workers in the factory. He believed they 
had been able to plan certain economies of 
production and that the sales managers 
throughout the country had unanimously 
yoted a reduction in their Own compensa- 
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tion, and he therefore recommended that 
they reduce the price of garments to the 
consumer, which recommendation was unan- 
imously adopted. 

Then followed the presentation of a peti- 
tion signed by several hundred of the high- 
est paid workers in the factory, asking for 
the abolition of the Christmas pay checks 
and that the sum so saved be used to raise 
the wages of the less well-paid workers. 
This meant that hundreds of men and 
women were voluntarily giving up from $50 
to $100 to be used to increase the weekly 
wage of their junior fellow-workers. 

Dr. Waring, editor of the Methodist West- 
ern Christian Advocate, who has watched 
and studied this experiment for years, de- 
clares that “if some novelist could visualize 
it he would find a plot as fascinating as any 
of the greatest that have been presented to 
the public in fiction form in the last quarter 
of a century.” 

Perhaps no one was more deeply moved 
by the spirit of the meeting than Mr. Hill- 
man. “You do not realize,” he told them, 
“the wonderful contribution you have made. 
Organized labor, in working for its own im- 
provement, is working for the welfare of the 
country at large, to make each city a better 
city and our country a better country. You 
have undertaken something more and 
greater than self-improvement; you have 
set yourselves to be crusaders for the com- 
monwealth. It is your opportunity and priv- 
ilege to lighten the burdens and to give 
hope and cheer to millions of your fellow- 
workers.” 

To those who had come to know that in- 
tangible something which has increasingly 
characterized and dominated this group 
through the years, it was again in evidence, 
another manifestation of the way in which 
these people are keeping their own pledge 
“to make Brotherhood the law of life.’ 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Two Coins 


The little son of the daughter of Keturah, 
who is named for me, spake unto me on the 
morning of the Sabbath, saying, Grandpa, 
wilt thou loan me a Penny? 

And I said, I will even give one unto thee. 

But he said, Nay, on the morrow I will 
work for thee-to the value of a Penny. 

And I knew that that was better than the 
gift. 

And he drew from his pocket a Nickel. 
And he took the Penny that I gave unto 
him, and he looked at the two coins in his 
hand, and he put them both in.his pocket 
and jingled them. 

And I inquired of him his System of Fi- 
nance. 

And he said, I go to Sunday School, and I 
there give a Nickel. 

And I said, Thou didst already have a 
Nickel. ¢ 

And he said, Yea, but I like to have some 
Money left. Moreover, I like to take out my 
Money, and Sort it Over, and select the Coin 
that I shall give, and put the rest back in 
my Pocket. : . 

And I inquired, saying, How would it do 
to have Two Pence beside the Nickel? 

And he said, Nay, for that would be a 
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Needless Responsibility. If I have Money 
left over after I have given, that is enough. 
I should feel no richer if I had more, and 
I might lose some of it. 

So he went to Sunday School, and when 
the Basket was passed, he took out his Two 
Coins, and thoughtfully selected the Nickel, 
and put it in the Basket, and returned the 
Copper coin to his pocket and came home 
happy and content. 

And I considered his System, and I said, 
He is a Wise Financier, and he is not likely 
ever to suffer want. He provideth for his 
Expenditure and a Margin, and he careth 
not for Needless hoarding. Yea, he giveth 
his Larger Coin, and.cometh back Happy 
and Whistling because he still is Rich. 

And I would that other and older men 
would learn his method. For many of them 
give the Smaller Coin and are poor in the 
super-abundance of what they have left. 
For it is that which a man giveth that he 
really hath, and what one spendeth gladly 
for love’s sake is that which maketh him 
rich. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Endorses Washington Church Project 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Our American life is more and more seeking 
and finding expression at the national capital. 
In symbolical architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and print, as well as in institutions and head- 
quarters representative of what our people are, 
their achievements of the past and their hopes 
for the future are being interpreted and per- 
petuated, even more than by legislative and 
administrative acts of government. 

The Pilgrim spirit, faith, history, and hope 
have a birthright to a shrine among these liv- 
ing symbols of America’s past and future. Its 
presence will be aS appreciatively recognized 
as it has been conspicuous for its absence. The. 
call that comes from Washington should find 
Congregationalists responsive from Plymouth 
Rock to the Golden Gate, with a brick or two, 
if not a stained glass window, from every 
church and every college and from many a 
Sunday school, to build the central shrine of 
our fellowship where the First Congregational 
Church can work—and now while President 
Coolidge and family oceupy their family pew. 

Chicago Commons. GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Reared a Congregationalist 
To the Editor of the Congregationalist: 

I wonder if you are interested in being told 
that Rev. John T. Dallas, D.D., Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop-elect of New Hampshire, was 
brought up in the Congregational Church of 
Waterbury, Ct,, of Congregational ancestors, 
and was active in a church there until after his 
graduation from Yale University, 1905. It was 
while he was in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York City (Class of 1908) that, 
through the influence of one man, he was led to 
ordination in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

(Rey.) GEORGE ROBERTS. 

First Presbyterian Church, : 

Lake Forest, Ill. 


; A Correction 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Allow me to call your attention to an error 
in the copy of Dec. 24 of The Oongregational- 
ist. Under*the topics for Christian Endeavor 
the quotation, “I know not where his islands 
lift,” ete., is attributed to Longfellow. It is 
from “The Eternal Goodness,” written by Whit- 
tier. It was just an oversight, and perhaps 
searcely needs attention called to it. 

Springfield, Mass. Mary BH. Brown. 


as 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


CHAPTER II—Continued 


Stock: Education by Inheritance 
; IV 

Darwin tells us that the stream of de- 
scent from one generation to another is con- 
trolled by two tendencies; first, the tendency 
of the parent to repeat his character in his 
offspring, and second, the tendency of the 
offspring to vary in character from that of 
the parent. These two tendencies, repetition 
and indefinite variation, according to Dar- 
win, are the guiding forces in the stream of 
descent. 


Heredity is general and specific. Every 


child that comes into, the world has behind 


him the whole biological movement of this 
planet, human and sub-human; he has, fur- 
ther, behind him the physical and spiritual 
ebaracter of the universe; he has behind him 
the being and the character of God; so’ vast, 
so majestic, so mysterious is the background 
against which every individual human be- 
ing stands. There is the house on the hill- 
side; it stands out against morning, noon, 
and evening, against the glory of day and 
the gloom of night, it stands out against 
the Universe. So the individuality of man 
stands out against an immeasurable, incalcu- 
lable, infinite background. 

Less of what is poor and more of what is 
good get into certain races than into others, 
and the races in whose inheritance are found 
less of what is poor and more of what is 
good are the great races. The Egyptians, the 
Persian people, the Hebrews, the Greeks 
and Romans, in ancient times; and in the 
modern world, the French, German, English, 
including both Scotch and Irish, and our 
American polyglot edition, are the great 
races. Our American race is still in the 
making; out of the great amalgamation now 
going on we may expect a new, an extraor- 
dinary type of human being. 

I recall spending two summers with Ad- 
miral Porter, of the United States Navy, 
who fought for four years as a Commander 
in that Navy. He told me that the racial 
greatness of the sailors behind the guns 
was something passing all possible praise. 
Among my parishioners in Maine was a vet- 
eran of the War of 1812, who was with Lieu- 
tenant—afterwards Commodore—Perry in 
the victorious battle against the British on 
Lake Champlain. One could not imagine a 
finer specimen of racial vigor than he. One 
incident from the battle of Jutland is sig- 
nificant here. In the heat and heart of that 
battle, when every other five minutes a 
battleship or cruiser was going down with 
a thousand or fifteen hundred men, two 
stokers came up to get a breath of fresh air; 
all that the journalist was able to catch of 
the debate between those two men, carried 
on in as calm a fashion as if they had been 
sitting on the piazza of a summer hotel, was 
this: “I say, Tom, he ought to have married 
her.” There is racial power. 

When one comes to specific heredity, 


there are two things to be avoided in any 
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discussion of the subject: The first is, losing 
the essential in the incidental. There is 
such a thing as conventional aristocracy, a 
mere name; there is such a thing as biologi- 
cal aristocracy, the real thing. The poet 
Burns, and our own Lincoln, are examples 
of biological aristocracy minus the conyven- 
tional. Washington is an example of the 
concurrence of the two, the conventional and 
the biological. Let us never forget this dis- 
tinction which goes to the very heart of life. 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
In looking into heredity, we must not be 
misled by conventionality; we must look 
into the color of the biological stream. 

The next thing to be avoided is such over- 
emphasis of the excellent qualities of our 
own ancestors as to bring upon us the pro- 
verbial rebuke that we are like potatoes, 
the better part of us being underground. 
“Daddy,” asked a small boy, “what is an 
ancestor?” “My boy,” replied the father, “an 
ancestor is one who goes before; I went 
before you, so I am your ancestor, and your 
grandfather is another ancestor; do you 
see?” “Yes, I see; but if that is what it 
means, Daddy, why do people brag about it?’ 

Locality has a great influence upon spe- 
cific heredity, given a certain length of time. 
Conceivably one might have been born in 
China or Japan or Ireland, or among the 
Turks or the Hottentots, but if one were born 
of the same parents the difference would not 
be very great unless one remained a very 
long time in that locality. It is very diffi- 
cult to tell what country one belongs to if he 
is born in transitu. JI heard of a man who 
was born of Scottish parents while they 
were on a visit in Canada. He said he was 
not a Canadian, he was a Scot. The retort 
was, “But you were born in Canada, there- 
fore you are a Canadian.” The contention 
finally so worked upon the poor man’s nerves 
that he yelled, “If a cat had kittens in an 
oven, would they be buskits?’ 

Heredity stands clear and high of locali- 
ties. Gladstone says that he was conscious 
of the presence in him of his Highland Scot- 
tish mother and his Lowland Scottish father, 
like two currents in a channel of the same 
river, flowing side by side. There was the 
Celtic fire in his blood and there was the 
Saxon wariness of judgment, and the’ two 
together made the background of the indi- 
vidual man. I could say the same of myself. 
All through my life I have been conscious 
of these two forces—the clear, logical, 
strong, commanding father, and the pro- 
foundly meditative, profoundly imaginative 
and great-hearted mother. I find a poem 
which will abbreviate this discussion, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 

A soldier of the Cromwell stamp, 
With sword and psalm-book by his side, 


At home alike in church and camp: 
Austere he lived, and smileless died. 


But she, a creature soft and fine— 
From Spain, some say, some say 
France ; 
Within her veins leapt blood like wine— 
She led her Roundhead lord a dance! 


from 


. George III. 


Massachusetts 


In Grantham church they lie asleep; 
Just where, the verger may not know. 
Strange that two hundred years should keep 
The old ancestral fires aglow! 


In me these two have met again; 
To each my nature owes a part: 

To one, the cool and reasoning brain ; 
To one, the quick, unreasoning heart. 


The subject of heredity has been brought 
to our attention in an extremely interesting 
way by Lytton Strachey’s faithful and pril- 
liant book on Queen Victoria. It will be 
interesting to look into the matter with the 
help of the pedigree of Queen Victoria. She 
was about.a year younger than my father, 
and a little more than twelve years older 
than my mother. She was Royal born, ac- 
cording to convention; they were peasant 
born. Let us see which had the better 
chance in life. 


Queen Victoria’s father was the Duke of 
Kent, the fourth of the seven sons of King 
King George III was a fool 
most of his life, a lunatic by spells. The 
final spell continued for eight years and till 
his death. Strachey tells us that all those 
seven brothers were nasty old men, unre- 
portably filthy, immoral, sunk in debt in- 
curred through gambling, useful to nobody, 
nuisances to everybody. The Duke of Well- 
ington has a word on the subject. It is well © 
known that the Duke would swear on occa- 
sion, but he seldom swore except to good 
purpose. He called the father of Queen Vic- 
toria the ‘Corporal.’ When there was an 
attempt to get, through Parliament, some 
money for the Duke of Kent and the Duke 
of Clarence in their matrimonial enterprises, 
the Government was defeated in the House 
of Commons. At this the Duke of Welling- 
ton was not surprised. “By God!’ he said, 
“there is a great deal to be said about that. 
They are the damnedest millstones about the 
neck of any Government that can be imag- 
ined. They have insulted—personally in- 
sulted—two-thirds of the gentlemen of Eng- 
land, and how can it be wondered at that 
they take their revenge upon them in the 
House of Commons? It is their only oppor- 
tunity, and I think, by God! they are quite 
right to use it.” 

Here is. a glimpse into the heredity of 
Queen Victoria on her father’s side; but 
there is more and worse to be said. When 
for political reasons he was told that he 
must marry, he said it was going to be the 
great sacrifice of his life and that he ought 
to be paid for it, that he ought to get at least 
twenty-five thousand pounds a year. That 
is, he was mated with the woman who be- 
came his wife exactly as one animal is mated 
with another animal. 


The mother of Queen Victoria was better 
than the father. She was a substantial Ger- 
man princess; not intellectual, but with a 
faculty for contentment; and I believe she 
was fat. There was nothing striking about 
her in any way. She could not have loved 
the Duke of Kent; there was nothing in him 
to love; she married him for ambition and 
for nothing else. Again, she mated herself 
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with that man exactly as one animal is 
mated with another. There is the specific 
heredity of Queen Victoria. What an illus- 
trious person she must have been, with that 
horrible handicap, to achieve what she 
achieved and to conduct herself as she con- 
ducted herself throughout life! Royal blood! 
aristocracy! Such expressions are biological 
blasphemy. If Queen Victoria had only 
been blessed with such a father and mother 
as I had, how. much happier, and how much 
greater she would have been! 

“One reason why I have dwelt on this sub- 
ject at such length is that I have in truth 
been depicting the origins of the people of 
New England. My antecedents are the ante- 
eedents of most New England men. They 
may be rich today, wear fine clothes, and 
occupy fine houses. Go back two or three 
generations and you will find their ancestors 
in exactly the conditions that I have de- 
seribed. Take, for example, the most fa- 
mous family in New HWngland, the Adams 
family ; they all came from John Adams, the 
Quincy farmer, who was the fourth in de- 
scent from Henry, a Devonshire farmer. 
From him came the characteristics in John 
Adams, President, and John Quincy Adams, 
President, Charles Francis Adams, Minister 
to England, and in the Charles Francis 
Adams that I knew; in Henry Adams and 
Brooks Adams; they all go back to the 
Quincy farmer; there is the biological foun- 
tain of worth. And this is precisely the case 
generally in our New BHngland life. One, in 
getting back to those origins, is impressed 
with the incomparable dignity of the men 
and women; there the women were ladies, 
the men were gentlemen, in the best sense. 
Self-respect and sympathy, these are the 
marks of the lady and of the gentleman. 
Self-respect and sympathy were nearly uni- 
versal in old New England; they were wide- 
spread in Scotland. 


Let us conclude with a word from Kipling: 

Truly ye come of The Blood; slower to -bless 
than to ban; 

Little used to lie down at the bidding of any 
man. 

Flesh of the flesh that I bred, bone of the 
bone that I bare; 

Stark as your sons shall be—stern as your 
fathers were. 

Deeper than speech our love, stronger than 
life our tether, 

But we do not fall on the neck nor kiss when 
we come together. 


Look, I have made ye a place and opened 

wide the doors, 

That ye may talk together, your Barons and 
Councilors— 

Wards of the Outer March, Lords of the 
Lower Seas, 

Ay, talk to your grey mother that bore you 
on her knees !— 

That ye may talk together, 
brother’s face— 

Thus for the good of your peoples—thus for 
the Pride of the Race. 


brother to 


Also, we will make promise. So long as 
The Blood endures 

I shall know that your good is mine; ye 
shall feel that my strength is yours: 

In the day of Armageddon, at the last great 
fight of all, 

That Our House stand together and the pil- 
lars do not fall. 

Draw now the threefold knot firm on the 
ninefold bands, 

And the Law that ye make shall be law 
after the rule of your lands. 
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This for the waxen Heath, and that for the 
Wattle-bloom, 

This for the Maple-leaf, and that for the 
southern Broom. 

The Law that ye make shall be law and I 
do not press my will, 

Because ye are Sons of The Blood and call 
me Mother still. 

Now must ye speak to your kinsmen and 
they must speak to you, 

After the use of the Wnglish, in straight- 
flung words and few. 

Go to your work and be strong, halting not 
in your ways, 

Baulking the end half-won for an instant 
dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of 
sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor God, but men 
in a world of men! 


One great fault I found in my ancestors, 


‘looking at them from the point of view of 


my boyhood, they were all of them too fond 
of work and too religious. Work was for 
them the romance of existence and religion 
was a continuous and passionate joy. At 
that period of my life Kingsley’s question and 
answer were counsels of perfection: Your 
favorite occupation? Doing nothing. To 
what sins are you most lenient? To all ex- 
cept lying. I am sorry to have lost so much 


. of my original fondness for doing nothing, 


but thankful that I have kept all my scorn 
for liars, and made additions to it with the 
years. 


The Church and the Citizen 
By Charlotte E. Wilder 

There are persons who are secretly glad 
when honorable established things come into 
disrepute. The controversies of the church 
offer them a delicious opportunity to be scan- 
dalized. They seldom go to church them- 
selves or touch a Bible. They are quick to 
say that Christianity has never been tried 
—but they call themselves Christians when 
they are deploring “the heathen.” They 
pray, finally, when pain and his dreadful 
attendant, Death, come—knocking peremp- 
torily at the door. Their characteristic 
contribution to religious discussion is: “I’m 
not much of a churchgoer myself, but J 
thinkeaeteee 

They do not seek to understand, nor do 
they feel any impulse to help the church, 
in this vital period when she is clarifying 
and restating her beliefs. It must be that 
they suppose philanthropic secular agencies 
will supersede the waning church; that good 
works will multiply of themselves, somehow, 
like amoebae. 

Those who stay out of the church—the 
inconsequential scoffer and the admirable 
man alike—should examine their reasons and 
their right to do so, in this day, with the 
utmost care. Even if they do not recog- 
nize the personal claims of the church to 
their allegiance, they must see that the 
nation has desperate need of that great 
stabilizing influence. 

Crime is unleashed in our cities, and over 
our sober country-side, as never before. The 
family, as a unit, breaks apart so easily, so 
lightly. Children so often grow up by ac- 
cident, as it were, without the protection 
and affectionate care they were meant to 
have. The world seems to be running away 
from our control—and we chase it as fast as 
we can, in our motor cars! All these wrong 
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conditions eat like worms into the sound 
foundations of the country. 

Some citizens throw up their hands in 
horror and exclaim, ‘What are we coming 
to?’ Others, constructive minded, answer 
them: ‘What shall we do?” : 

Much is being done. It delights the heart 
to consider—in a far bird’s-eye view—all 
the agencies that are at work, dispensing 
good. Stand on a hilltop and look down on 
Spires, hovels, movies, factories, 
gardens—everything before you has been 
“secreted” by man. They are the tangible 
products of his aspiring or of his mean 
spirit. For one reason or another, he has 
chosen to raise them on the level fields. 
If, with night, lights could shine out from 
all those places where good is being done, 
the city would be thick with beacons, like a 
swarm of lively fireflies in a thicket. 

Charities, hospitals, schools—all these are 
benevolent; all are concerned over con- 
temporary life; all, if directed wisely, 
stabilize the foundations of a state. I do 
not advocate a state made stable at the 
cost of justice to the “helpless poor,” or a 
church in league with a government to en- 
force given conditions on a people. Theseé 
organizations I have spoken of work with 
individuals, to bring them to a state of 
health. The individual gone astray makes 
a filth spot, contagious and deadly, on the 
earth. It is the business of these agencies to 
set him right, with his face turned toward 
sanity and self-development. 

The church works deep in the hearts of 
individuals. No secular agency without re- 
ligion can go so deep, or bring so great and 
triumphant a revolution in a man’s manner 
of life.. All the church’s gentle and irre- 
sistible power is used to waken him to com- 
plete manhood. It sets a man in right rela- 
tion to God and gives him command over his 
own conduct in the light of his own reason. 

What relation will such a man have to 
the nation? He is a sound unit. A weak 
man, living by impulse, is a seed with a 
brown spot of decay at the core. Watch 
civilians passing in review in a parade. Some 
have fine, frank faces above a good heart. 
Some try to set their flabby twitching lips 
into firm lines of decision, but their past 
life is written there, and every line of their 
face—as Emerson says in another con- 
nection—“blabs.” 

This i8 the service of the church to the 
country—a service incidental to its intimate 
personal work; it takes men from the crowd 
and gives them back as sound units, strong 
men, living under a creed of love and justice. 
No one who is discerning and who has the 
welfare of the country at heart can deride 
or neglect an institution that is so potent. 
It makes men who are the finest products of 
their time; the nation that counts such 
citizens by the thousands is called—great. 


If I were a sunbeam 
I know what I’d do: 
I would seek white lilies 
Rainy woodlands through; 
I would steal among them, 
Softest light I’d shed, 
Until every lily 
Raised its drooping head. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


| 
| 
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The Etymologist in the Pulpit 


By Rev. Douglas Horton 


Minister of Leyden Church, Brookline, Massachusetts 


MH was when the world was in more 

hopeless case even than it is today. 
Your ancestors and mine—shambling in and 
out of cave or lair, following the river courses 
north or south with the seasons, gathering 
now to grunt with delight at the discovery 
of the tree or cairn which showed the place 
of the last year’s camp, now squatting in 
awe before some rude representation of 
divinity in chalk or bitumen, or perhaps with 
scream and yodel hunting the deer or the 
enemy from covert, knowing not fire, nor 
clothing, nor literature, nor any morality 
Save that of the wolf-pack—they form a 
contrast even with our own partly civilized 
selves. If we take a long enough view of 
the race it is evident that some creative 
Hand has been at work. 

This is nowhere more evident than in the 
study of words. Take St. Paul’s flashing 
sentence to the Galatians, for instance: But 
the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith— 
a verse almost trite from repetition but still 
containing a whole philosophy of history. 
Pursue these nouns to their etymological ori- 
gins and you run the whole gamut of human 
events since Aryan words were first spoken. 
| Here is the word love, for example, the 
first fruit of the spirit. How transcendent 
a meaning !—devoted affection, which may so 
subtlely infuse a life that Golgotha becomes 
a chosen way. What word has a purer or 
more heroic connotation? Yet what an an- 
cestry! The early Aryans doubtless used 
it for desire or covet. In their days it were 
better applied to beasts and to the beastly- 
minded. Something laid hold of the word 
love, and lifted it: Something companioned 
it until it grew into its brighter meaning. 

The fruit of the spirit is... joy. Is it? 
Doubtless, if the word stands for that hal- 
lowed joy which lights the face of a true 
disciple. We of today can understand the 
verse; but could the words be carried back 
into the past, joy would continually imply 
‘more of pride and less of disinterested de- 
light. To enjoy God is a modern idealization 
‘which could have conveyed to our remote 
ancestors only the picture of a powwow, 
with brandishing of scalps. . . 

_ The fruit of the spirit is . ... peace— 
the tranquillity of the person who knows 
“that his Father has care of him. 

_ Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties 
_pressed. Peace with you was the gracious 
salutation of the Christians of an earlier 
| day. The word has a rugged lineage. Peace 
or pax, as the Latin has it, is preserved in 
| our words pact and compact, a contract or a 
binding. When two warring tribes were 
ready to forego hostilities, they made a 
pact. Perhaps, as a symbol, they knotted 
together two wisps of straw, for the root- 
| meaning of peace is fastening together. When 
the race, lifted in the arms of the Almighty 
to the thought of linking their destiny to 
him, sought for the word to express this ex- 
perience, they found this ancient syllable 
which signified a cleaving together—peace. 
So have I caused to cleave unto. me the 


whole house of Israel, saith Jehovah: and 
this is the only known pathway to perfect 
peace. 

The fruit of the spirit is... long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness. Each word has its own 
similar history. Long-suffering has to us 
a wealth of lofty association, because we 
have Jesus, St. Paul, and the martyrs to 
give it meaning; but originally the sufferer 
was only the burden-bearer, who shouldered 
the logs of the fire, drew the water, carried 
the stuff at ford and portage. When finally 
there was need to describe a man who could 
carry a weight on his soul as sturdily as 
upon his shoulder, the old word was given 
a new use. Gentleness once did duty for 
the idea born in a tribe or blood relation, 
but the wand of the Gospel has transformed 
it into the quality of one who treats all men 
as if they were blood relations. Gentleness 
is the sweet temper of brotherhood. Goodness 
seems so cardinal as never to have permitted 
of any other meaning than that it now 
supremely owns, and yet probably it meant 
once simply suitability, fitness. The good 
man was the fit man, wary in his course 
through the forest, swift to strike or take 
flight, strong to hurl the rock or fling the 
hatchet, enduring of summer’s disease and 
winter’s privation. The fittest man has 
gradually been recognized as the one who 
acts from the tribal, or better, the national, 
or better yet, the human, point of view. The 
world’s amazement grows as it stands today 
and beholds in the afternoon light outside 
Jerusalem’s walls the supreme paradox of 
history: the man who was willing to die 
for the rest of the world was the fittest of 
all to live! Goodness now has new purport: 
its symbol is not the battle-ax, but the cross. 

The fruit of the spirit is ... faith, or, to 


‘put it in the root meaning, the fruit of the 


spirit is wnion. When prehistoric men agreed 
to hunt together, they formed an alliance: 
they made, as the Romans would have said, 
a foedus. But when they came to realize 
that the foedus depended entirely upon the 
fides or good faith that went into it, the word 
grew in significance; and when the demand 
came to express that alliance with the Al- 
mighty, then the word for union, faith, 
received a new baptism. 

The word spirit itself has had a career. 
To the orthodoxy of the last few centuries 
it has signified the third person of the 
trinity. To St. Paul in his earlier ministry 
it meant only a divine enthusiasm which 
would possess any believer. Originally, how- 
ever, it was simply breath, such as is 
breathed by the lungs in respiration. When 
the conception of a person being more than 
his body was brought to man’s mind, no 
better expression could be found than this 
old word for breath. It is a material word: 
it stood first for a thing, a very corporeal 
thing, with a chemistry which can be ana- 
lyzed, having mass, occupying space; but 
it has been taken to denote an idea of which 
early man can hardly have had the first 
glimmering dream—the idea of the real es- 
sence of a person, uncorporeal, not chemical, 


not physical—the soul. God lifted an old 
word with an earthy meaning to such a 
height that it can serve as substantive even 
for himself. 

Now new meanings such as this never 
grow up save as associated with experience. 
A word always fepresents a_ possibility. 
Camouflage the word did not precede camou- 
flage, the idea of the thing. New meanings. 
show that today there is possibility where 
yesterday there was nothing. Possibilities 
are part of experience, and the new ideas 
which have grown into the vocabulary of 
man prove that there is new content in 
human consciousness. There is today an 
appreciation and exemplification of human 
values which simply did not exist in the 
ancient world. If a person ponders this 
thought sufficiently it will bring him to the 
threshold of a spiritual experience: from 
some source these new values have entered 
the world. The new meaning for love, peace, 
goodness, and the rest must have come from 
Somewhere, and from a Somewhere in which 
these qualities were at home. Men have not 
gathered these figs of a Thistle, nor these 
grapes of a Thorn. We may win some 
knowledge of God’s character if we judge 
only by his guidance of the race. 

God can endow the race with such new 
values only through the medium of human 
lives—an exalting sobering thought. Part 
of the tragedy of Job lies in the hero’s dis- 
covery of a brilliant idea which for want of 
words he cannot describe to his friends. The 
Book of Job is a search for the word con- 
science. The pathetic old man in the midst 
of his misery found comfort in his own un- 
failing sense of right and wrong: should 
the Judge of all the earth have less of this 
than he? The orthodoxy of the day argued 
God’s goodness from the prosperity of his 
people. Job realized His goodness from some- 
thing inside himself for which Hebrew the- 
ology contained no word. He rifled the 
language for the word, he scattered old 
meanings about, he set them up in new 
combinations, until his friends grew fearful. 
But his travail of soul brought forth a new 
word with a meaning all thoughtful people 
may recognize. Few realize how much they 
owe their conscience to Job. 

The highest meaning of the word love and 
of its kindred words in Christian ethics 
simply did not exist before Jesus lived. 
Whatever our Christology may be, it is 
abundantly plain that humanity won new 
words, and with the words, new meanings, 
when Jesus went about preaching good tid- 
ings to the meek, binding up the broken- 
hearted, proclaiming liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prisons to them that 
were bound. Every man who speaks the 
English language, whether he professes his 
debt or not, owes new meanings to Jesus. 

Now to keep these meanings alive and 
vigorous! 


This little flute of a reed 

Thou hast carried over hills and dales ; 
Breathe through tt 

Melodies eternally new... - 
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Gordon Kennedy is the successful 


Rev. 
young pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, 


Toronto. He is thirty, and unmarried. He 
goes to Alberta to spend a summer vacation 
on the ranch of his brother Jim. As he 
starts Westward he is introduced to an ai- 
tractive young woman, Miss Margaret Pear- 
son. They prove mutually enjoyable travel- 
ing companions. Miss Pearson is on the way 
from her grandfather im Hngland to her 
father, in Vancouver. She is interested in 
social problems, and tells about her social 
settlement work in London. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary he pro- 
poses immediate marriage to Miss Pearson. 
She insists upon time for both to consider. 
Mr. Kennedy goes on a@ branch railroad to 
Mandeville, fourteen miles from his brother’s 
ranch to which Jim, the brother, takes him 
on horseback. Jim suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” on the ranch, 
and challenges the results of Gordon's pros- 
perous church ministry. Before long a letter 
comes to Gordon from Margaret Pearson 
saying that she would be pleased to see him 
whenever he cared to come. He goes imme- 
diately to Vancouver. They become engaged 
and the wedding is planned for September 
10. Gordon returns to his brothers ranch. 


CHAPTER IX 
HEY were riding along at an easy can- 
ter when Jim suddenly drew rein and 
eried, “Whoa, Girl!” 

“What's wrong?” asked Gordon. 

“Look there!” replied Jim, as he pointed 
to a dark moving mass about a mile in front 
of them. 

“It’s a stampede, and they’re coming this 
way. Our own cattle, without a doubt. 
Unless we can check them before they go 
further, it will take weeks to collect them 
up again, and we shan’t get them all then. 
it makes the dickens of a mess for us when 
they start off like this. We never know 
when it’s going to happen. Two or three 
steers suddenly go crazy and lead off the 
whole herd.” 

“What can we do?” 

“Stop ’em, of course.” 

“But how? They’ll make mincemeat of us 
in a minute if we ride into them.” 


“Sure thing! But if we bring down the 
leaders we break the stampede. Here, take 
this!” 


Jim handed Gordon a six-barreled, thirty- 
two caliber revolver. Then he gathered up 
his lasso. 

‘T’ll rope the first devil while you pump 
bullets into the other leaders.” 

It was a herd of two thousand cattle gone 
mad—a billowing sea of undulating backs, 
tossing horns, and waving tails. They were 
running at a terrific pace. The pounding 
of their feet upon the prairie raised a dull 
ominous sound like. the rolling of distant 
thunder. On they came, plunging, heaving, 
bellowing. 4 

“Jove!” exclaimed Gordon, “it’s the limit! 
The Gadarene swine weren’t in it with this 


bunch !” 
“Mhey’re hell with the lid off,” said Jim. 


, KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST... 
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The insane creatures were dashing on in 


a cloud of steam. They had heard the call 
of the wild, a summons from the abyss of 
nature bidding them leave the haunts of 
man to hide themselves in some distant vast 
where all was prairie grass and sky. It 
was a tidal wave of foaming bovine mad- 
ness. 

As the herd drew near, Jim braced himself 
in his stirrups and set his jaw. 

“Now, for it! We'll ride abreast of them 
for a way, till I pick out the ring leaders. 
Ah, that big red demon is the satan of the 
gang. I’ll fetch him down while you plug 
that brindle brute behind him. Shoot low! 
Aim for his legs!” 

They raced along beside the herd for a 
while; then Jim’s lasso whistled through the 
air. At the same time the revolver began 
to speak. They rode on for some distance 
while Jim gradually checked the steer and 
then, responding to a word from her rider 
and a touch upon her bridle, Gipsy Queen 
stood stock still with her four legs planted 
wide apart. 

Down came the roped steer, rolling over 
upon his side. Close behind him staggered 
the brindle and a moment later crumpled up 
in a quivering heap. The herd swerved and 
slackened speed. Then gradually it broke 
formation, scattered itself over the prairie, 
and came to a standstill. 

Up came the cowboys on their panting 
ponies to station themselves at points of 
vantage for keeping the cattle under control. 
Jim called to Ferguson, his foreman, and 
gave his orders in a few crisp sentences. 

“Lucky we happened to meet ’em,” 
said, as he prepared to move away. 

“Guess it was worth a few thousand, Guy’- 
nor,” replied Ferguson. “A lot of ’em would 
only have been fit for leather in another 
hour or so. ‘Taint as if they was lean. 
They’re fat as butter and they’d have busted 
the hearts out of ’em.” 

As they jogged on towards the bungalow 
Jim asked: 

“Do you believe that human beings get 
possessed of the devil nowadays?” 

“It looks like it, sometimes. Why do you 
ask?” 4 

“Tf you lived in the West, you’d know. We 
get some strange characters out here. 
There’s my man Hvans, Davie Evans. He’s 
the quietest and best-natured.fellow on the 
ranch for the greater part of the time; but 
occasionally he breaks out into fits of down- 
right hellishness.” 

“Attacks of temporary insanity?” 
Gordon. 

“Attacks of the devil, I say. He becomes 
a demon. Gets wild for booze. He’d do 
anything,—steal a horse, kill a man, or 
burn down a house,—for the sake of a 
drink. He says so. And do you know, 
Don, he’s a university graduate, a fine Greek 
scholar. He started out with the idea of be- 
coming a minister. I couldn’t keep him 
here if it wasn’t for Ferguson, the foreman. 
Ferguson was with the mounted police for 
some years and knows every whisky dive 


he 


asked 
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in Alberta. Twice he went after Evans 

and brought him back: once from. Calgary 

and again from Edmonton. He’s trying a 

new method of treatment now that he hopeg 
may cure him.” 

“What’s the method?” 

“Guess J’ll leave you to find it out fox 
yourself. You may possibly see it applied 
before you leave. If not, either Davie or 
Ferggy will tell you about it.” 

2). { 

Hobart arrived on the third of Septem- 
ber. He was a short, deep-chested man with 
a bald head and a florid, clean-shaven face. 

“Howdy, Jim! Been a summer, hasn’t it? 
Given us a chance to sweat some of the sin 
out of us. So this is Gordon, eh? Ha, ha! 
I wonder what. Rosemount would think of 
him in that rig. Dashed becoming, all the 
same! Enjoying the life, Gordon?” 

“TImmensely! Great line of goods, this!” 

“He’s high-cockalorum among the men, 
Al,” put in Jim. “They took to him from 
the first; but he completely conquered their 
hearts a fortnight ago by a little exhibition 
he gave.” 

“What sort of exhibition?” 

“A gix-round go with the gloves against 
Arizona Joe. Ferguson was timekeeper 
and Davie Evans referee. Joe claimed that 
he had been the champion boxer of the 
Southwest country before he came up here. 
It was a draw up to the end of the fifth, 
but in the last round Gordon put it all over 
him and practically knocked him out.” 

Hobart slapped Gordon on the _ back. 
“That’s the stuff to give ’em! Say, Pll 
come and hear you preach the next time I’m 
in Toronto.” 

Gordon laughed. 

“Joe was never any champion. He’s a 
very ordinary boxer. Rather slow; awk- 
ward with his right. It wasn’t much of a 
show. We were both out of practice, but 
the men enjoyed it.” 

At supper that evening Jim asked Hobart 
about his holiday ramblings. 

“The time of my life. Never had any- 
thing like it. A rose without a thorn. 
I’ve been all over the lot, from sea to sea 
and from the river to the ends of the earth. 
Started in with a week’s visit to native 
heath, the Nova Scotia village where I was 
born. Tell you what it is, native heath 
keeps her grip on you. It’s a grip that 
tightens as the years go by. Wonderful 
feeling you have for the few old boys that 
are left at home. Every one of them is an 
old pal. He may only be an Indian or a 
nigger to whom you scarcely spoke when 
you were boys; he may be the chap you 
hated and fought; he may be a moth-eaten 
nobody who simply clings to the old habitat 
like the limpet to its rock; but he’s hail: 
fellow-well-met and a cherished friend hall 
you come across him down yonder.” % 

“BHestatic, as usual,’ said Jim. if 

“Well, didn’t we knock about together 
summer time when we were barefoot 
boys in overalls? Didn’t we fish and sw 
and tread logs in the same river? Didn’ 


_ train coming out. 
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we steal apples from the same orchards? 
Weren’t we licked by the same schoolmas- 
ters and consigned to the gallows and to 
hell by the same old sewing meeting gos- 
sips? I guess those things count for some- 
thing.” 

“Get any sport?’ asked Gordon. 

“One day’s fishing only. Great season for 
salmon. The Mersey and the Medway full 
of them. My luck was out. Hooked one 
chap and lost him after playing him for ten 
minutes. Beauty he was, too. Felt mighty 
sorry to lose him. He weighed twelve 
pounds, seven ounces and a half.” 

“How can you be so exact about his 
weight if you didn’t land him?” asked 
Gordon. 

“Noted the scales’on his back, of course,” 
replied Hobart solemnly. 

Gordon laughed. To Jim this was a well- 
worn joke. 

Presently Jim said, “Gordon will be leav- 
ing us in a day or so.” 

“T understood he was to stay until the 
end of September. What do you mean, you 
young rascal, by running away as soon as 
I come? Some urgent call to Toronto? 
Some one wanting to get married and no 
one competent to do the job except the dear 


pastor, eh?’ 


Jim exploded with laughter and Gordon 
joined in with it. 

“You’ve hit the nail pretty nearly on the 
head,’ said Jim. Then turning to Gor- 
don, “Shall I tell him how the land lies?” 

“You may as well.” 

Hobart’s eyes twinkled as he said, “He’s 
going to be married himself, eh?’ 

“Right the first guess,” said Gordon. 

“Well, hearty congratulations! It’s time 
some of us began to get in line for posterity. 
We keep on blathering about the need of 
population and yet we're all the while leav- 
‘ing the matter for other people to look 
after. I’m glad to see evidence of practi- 
eal patriotism. Now, Gordon, don’t tell me 
that you weren’t actuated by pure love of 
country.” ‘ 

Gordon grinned. 


“Tt’s a case of mixed motives,” he replied. 


“Shocking! Lives there a man with soul 
so dead! But who’s the happy lady?’ 

“An English girl, a Miss Pearson. Just 
over from the old country. Met her on the 
She was on the way to 
join her father in Vancouver.” 

“Swift work! She came, you saw, both 
conquered, eh?’ 

; 3. 


Hobart’s visit to the ranch was prompted 
by something more than his wish to confer 
with Jim. Though a talkative, even a some- 
what loquacious man in social circles, no 
one could be more discreet when dealing 
with important and delicate matters. His 
business friends said that Al Hobart could 
‘talk till the cows came home, if it suited 
him, or he could hold his tongue in seven dif- 
ferent languages when it was a case of 
silence being golden. On this occasion he 
lived up to his reputation in both these re- 
spects. Having been entrusted with a con- 
fidential mission to Gordon’ he deemed it 
wise not to disclose the matter with Jim. 

A favorable opportunity for a private talk 
with Gordon soon presented itself, and Ho- 
bart opened out. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“You've been at Memorial Church three 
years, haven’t you?” 

DhaG 1smsOc7 

“I understand it’s your first and only 
pastorate thus far?’ 

“Yes, I went there direct from college. 
They took a big risk. They’ve been mighty 
good to me.” 

“Undoubtedly, and I guess, from all ac- 
counts, you’ve been mighty good to them. 
Have you thought of the possibility, or de- 
Sirability, of making a change?’ 

“I haven’t thought seriously or definitely 
about it as yet. Of course I don’t take it 
for granted that I shall spend the rest of 
my life there.” 

“You’ve been offered some pretty strong 
inducements to move during the last twelve 
months, haven’t you?” 

“The inducements might be considered 
fairly strong in some respects—not in all.” 

“But what if another church—an out- 
standing one—wanted to talk to you; would 
you listen? In a word, are you moveable?” 

“No, I don’t think so. Not just now. 
What have you in mind?’ 

“The Metropolitan in Montreal. I reckon 
it’s at the top of the tree; the most influen- 
tial Protestant Church in Canada. ‘Take it 
from me they are keen to have you.” 

Gordon’s face flushed. 

“Oh, I don’t think that can be right. 
never been in touch with them at all.” 

“But they’ve been in touch with you. Two 
committees from that church heard you at 
Memorial during June. You couldn’t spot 
them. They came on different Sundays. 
Three men each time. They weren’t seen 
together. Sat in different parts of the build- 
ing: Guess you never heard about it.” 

“Not a word.” 

“Don’t remember seeing anyone in your 
congregation that looked like me, do you?” 

“No, I don’t. But then, it’s a pretty big 
building and we have a good many visitors 
every Sunday.” 

“You certainly have, and I sat well back. 
Now the fact is that Metropolitan wants 
you. It would make two of Memorial. It’s 
a big family church and a people’s church 
as well. It has the strongest group of busi- 
ness men and the whitest group I know of. 
They can do big things and they are out to 
do them. ‘Then there’s the music. Beats 
anything in the Dominion. We've been look- 
ing everywhere for the right man: all over 
Canada, the United States, and England. 
The boil-down of the whole thing is—Met- 
ropolitan wants Gordon Kennedy. Nominal 
salary, ten thousand.” 

“You paralyze me, Hobart! It’s an ex- 
traordinary compliment. I know you can 
offer a man a wonderful opportunity.” 
“Just what you’d notice. We touch all 
Canada there. We touch the life of the 
empire. We're the gateway of the Hast, 
meeting everything that comes in. We're 
the spout for the West, handling everything 
that goes out. Then think of our McGill 
University and other great educational in- 
stitutions. Opportunity? I guess yes. Jim 
tells me that he has been wanting you to join 
him here and enter into our other schemes, 


I’ve 


but that you wouldn’t listen to him. You're. 


wise. Stick to the ministry! It’s the great- 
est calling in the world, and. we’ve got the 
stand for you right at the tiptop of it.” 
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“Strange that you should be so long with- 
out a pastor.” 

“Men who can carry big responsibilities 
and do big things are hard to find. In my 
own business it’s easy to pick up fellows 
who can earn a thousand or two a year ; 
but when I want a man that I can pay ten 
or fifteen thousand to, I have to go hunting 
all over the lot to find him.” 

Gordon looked serious. He was thinking 
hard. After a while he said, “I don’t think 
I should encourage this, Hobart. It doesn’t 
seem to me that the time has come for me 
to make a change. If I had been at Me- 
morial for seven or even five years, it would 
be different; but three years make a short 
pastorate. LTve only fairly begun.” 

“Well, I suspected that you might feel 
that way about it. But I’ve noticed there 
are certain points in a minister’s career 
which may be regarded as being specially 
favorable for making a change. One is 
when he has completed the building of a 
new church; the other is when he gets mar- 
ried.” 

Gordon laughed merrily. 

“There might be something in what you 
say if I was marrying a girl of my own 
congregation, but not in this case.” 

“Excuse me! There'll be something in it 
as it is. There’ll be a certain amount of 
jealousy and tendency to eriticize. There 
have been hopes indulged and expectations 
cherished. Oh, I know. But there would be 
nothing of that in taking a new church, I 
think this thing comes in the nick of time 
for you. Don’t turn it down.” 

“But are you certain that the church as 
a whole would ‘agree to invite me?” 

“Yes, we have a selection committee of 
twenty. When they are unanimous in their 
choice, they make their recommendation to 
the church. There is no difference of opin- 
ion after that. The committee is carefully 
appointed and fully represents the church.” 

After some further discussion, Gordon 
said: 

“T realize that this creates a crisis for me. 
It’s a tremendous matter to decide. I can’t 
do that offhand. I must sleep on the matter 
and see how it looks then.” 

In the morning he told Hobart that he 
had fully decided to remain at Rosemount. 
He felt it to be his clear duty. 

“Tt will be a great disappointment to us. 
But let me say I think none the worse of 
you, Gordon. When a man follows his con- 
science he’s sure to come out right.” 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Y.W.C.A. Convention 


The Ninth National Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States will be held in Milwaukee, April 21-27. 
As it is a convention the decisions of which 
are of interest to its more than 545,000 mem- 
bers in the United States, the coming year holds 
few gatherings that will be watched more 
closely. 

These more than 545,000 members belong 
to 1,118 city; town, rural, and student associ- 
ations. Of these 1,118 associations, 996 are 
affiliated. There are 922 branches and centers, 
and 800 registered Girl Reserve clubs in unor- 
ganized territory. In addition to the women 
of this country, women of 48 foreign coun- 
tries are concerned. 
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Dr. Puddefoot in the Rocky Mountains 


By Frank Lincoln Moore 


EH shall not see his like again. He was 
W ane product of an age that has passed 
away. It was a far cry from County Kent in 
England, where his early life was spent, to 
Kent County in Michigan, where he began to 
preach, and the Newago County where he met 
much of his lumber town experience has for 
several decades been quiet farming country. 
The boisterous towns, with their brawls and 
fights and open opposition to the preaching of 
the gospel, have become orderly hamlets or 
have vanished forever with the disappearing 
of the forests and the passing of the sawmill. 
The pioneer experience drew forth the heroic 
qualities of the man, but environment did not 
make him. In any setting he would have been 
distinctive. He thought in pictures and could 
paint them. Scientific fact illumined spiritual 
truth and made it glow. His mind flashed and 
sparkled. He would be there and back before 
others had started. 

Harly in his ministry Mr. Puddefoot preached 
in Rockford, Michigan. Some years later I 
was pastor a few miles away at Bostwick 
Lake. There I first heard of him, and many 
were the stories told of the whirlwind preacher 
who had a decade and more ago kept things 
stirred up around there. A few people whom 
I met thought him irreverent or inconsequen- 
tial. Others knew him for a prophet. 

In the fall of 1915, Dr. Puddefoot made a 
visit to the Rocky Mountains, speaking in Den- 
ver churches and at the State Meeting at Col- 
orado Springs. Afterward he visited Utah, 
speaking at the State Conference and gather- 
ing impressions of Mormonism at first hand. 

From the days spent together a few inci- 
dents stand out. We rode from Denver to 
Colorado Springs in a Ford ear, Dr. Frank T. 
Bayley being also one of the party. The ex- 
hhilarating air, the sunshine, and the beautiful 
scenery awakened memories and drew from 
both men wit and story as we sped over the 
glorious miles. The huge lift of the foothills 
and the grandeur of the snowy range reacted 
upon Dr. Puddefoot as a tonic. Beneath the 
flashes of wit and humor was revealed his phi- 
losophy of life. He was God conscious and a 
true lover of mankind, 


On His TRAVELS 


He was asked to speak at chapel in Colorado 
College. The students that morning saw in the 
speaker's chair a farmer-like looking man, 
yauch bewhiskered, and they prepared to be 
bored or have a little fun at the speaker’s ex- 
pense. Never was a group of college students 
more mistaken. His first sentence shot forth 
jike the snapping of a whip. The second found 
them hushed and expectant. At the third 
came laughter and applause. For fifteen min- 
utes he played upon the minds and hearts of the 
six hundred young people before him, swaying 
them first to laughter and then to tears. I 
cannot remember what he said. His speech 
was too much of a torrent. It dashed like a 
mountain stream. That a man past three 
score years and ten could rise to such heights 
of eloquence was a marvel to all. He found 
the young people where they lived. He tapped 
the hidden springs of their faith in God and 
in themselves. Religion as he set it forth 
that day was something inevitable and greatly 
to be desired. “I like to speak to students,” 
he remarked, as we walked away. “They get 
you before you begin.” 

In Salt Lake City we encountered the crowds 
that had come up to a fair. Hotels were 
full. We walked the streets after the evening 
service and easily picked out the farmer and 
small town folk who had come up to Zion, the 
sacred city. That night an earthquake shook 


Utah, Nevada, and neighboring states. The 
shock was so great that chimneys fell and fur- 
niture slid about in hotel rooms, and windows 
rattled. Yet neither of us either heard or felt 
the shock. The next day Dr. Puddefoot vis- 
ited the State University Library, and seeing 
the character of the books on science and his- 
tory on the shelves, he remarked, ‘“Here’s the 
material for the real earthquake that will some 
day hit Mormonism. Science and history! 
That will one day do its work. There’s dyna- 
mite enough on these shelves to blow the whole 
structure off the map.” 

We traveled together to Pocatello, Idaho. 
Everywhere he was welcomed by the men on 
the field, for all knew that he had also passed 
that way and could understand. The whole 
Rocky Mountain region interested him greatly. 
In Utah the shore line of old geological Lake 
Bonneville can be distinctly traced along the 
foothills of the Wasatch mountain range. The 
huge inland sea extended down among the hills 
and valleys and across the Sevier Desert. 
Grasping the fact that the site of Salt Lake 
City was once submarine, Dr. Puddefoot’s im- 
agination was unloosed. I only regret that I 
did not set down at least some of his observa- 
tions as his mind swept on. He made us see 
and realize the vast past, before man had come. 
But it was a pity indeed that the mountain- 
locked valley thus made ready for man had 
been appropriated by such a system as that of 
Mormonism. ‘‘Here’s missionary work for 
Protestantism for many a decade,” said he. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, we visited Ft. Rus- 
sell, a brigade post. On being introduced to 
one of the chaplains, he remarked,—‘What! 
a minister in the army, a servant of the Prince 
of Peace herding with the dogs of war!” 


LOVED PIONEERING 


After traveling miles and miles across Wyo- 
ming’s great plains, and viewing snowy ranges 
on the rim of the horizon on either side, he 
wanted to know what one would find if he 
went exploring there. When told of the great 
cattle and sheep ranges, of the people in moun- 
tain yalleys and inland towns, of the oil and 
coal fields, of the huge dams where water is 
held back for irrigation purposes, he exclaimed, 
“What a country! I went through pioneer 
days in Michigan woods and I knew the lum- 
ber jack, but I would have loved a chance at 
this kind of pioneering! This is different, but 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 

He who refuses to seale the heights for 
fear he will tumble will never climb at all. 

Wisdom is knowledge melted from the 
ore of fact in the crucible of thought. 

Rare jewels are not picked from the ash 
cans of immorality in the back alleys of 
life. 


Blessed is that man who has the inner 
vision to see what he looks at. 

The man who feeds his substance to his 
appetite soon finds himself with neither. 


man is the same and his need is the same al- 
ways and everywhere. But what a setting for 
adventure. I would be young again!” 

I left him in the mountains. Two weeks 
later, on my way through New York City to 
the National Council in New Haven, I was sit- 
ting on a stool at the lunch counter in the 
lower level of the Grand Central Station, eating 
breakfast. Out of the passing crowd there 
came an unmistakable voice, and a hand was 
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laid on my shoulder, “Ho, there, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah!” We had met after miles of 
travel on different lines. We had a great visit 
as we sped away together. His optimism, the 
good fellowship of him! His sympathy and 
his good cheer! I have ever since those mem- 
orable two weeks been thankful that it fell to 
my lot to travel in the Rockies with our great- 
hearted friend. 


Comrades of the Way 


A year and a half ago The Congregationalist 
gave first publicity to the organization known 
as the Comrades of the Way. Since then I 
have received more than five hundred inquiries 
from all over the country in regard to this 
order, and there is evidently a widespread in- 
terest in it. There are now chapters in nine 
different states, and state councilors have been 
appointed in these states. Rev. Samuel John- 
son, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Northfield, Minn., has become associated with 
me in the development of the order, and has es- 
tablished a flourishing chapter there. Rey. W. 
P. Napier, pastor of the church in Ogalalla, 
Neb., has himself a flourishing chapter and has 
written a ritual for a junior order of the Com- 
rades of the Way. Rey. Fred Smith, of our 
church in Isabel, S. D., has a chapter, and 
there are several in his state. I am quot- 
ing two testimonials from pastors in Mass- 
achusetts who have flourishing chapters. One 
from Rey. S. W. Anthony, of Brighton, is as 
follows: 

After more or less vain attempts at various 
kinds of young people’s societies, the Com- 
rades of the Way seems to speak solution to the 
problem, and I feel is achieving splendid results 
not only in linking the young people together 
and to the church, but also affording a noble 
training ground for service. The Chapter in 
our church is not only grand in reality but big 
with promise for the future. 

The other from Rey. John M. Trout, of Chel- 
sea, follows: 

Our young people have taken the greatest 
interest in building their Chapter. With their 
own hands they have constructed the symbols 
and regalia. There is much vitality in the 
opening and closing programs. The simplicity, 
dignity, and suggestiveness of the short ritual 
service grows on us. Discussion has not been 
curtailed. There has been all the freedom of 
the older types of young people’s services. At 
the same time we have gained a “wholeness” 
heretofore lacking. 

The rapid development of secret orders for 
young people ought to arouse the church to the 
fact that there is a great appeal to youth in 
symbolism and ritualism, and we should not 
hesitate or delay in making use of this psycho- 
logical] truth. 

It is distinctly Christian, and for the en- 
tire ritual work a large use has been made of 
very finest portions of spiritual and inspira- ~ 
tional literature. 

The constitution, the opening and closing 
rituals, the ritual for the Admission Step, the 
ritual for Flag Night, and full explanations of — 
the work of the order have been printed in a 
booklet. This is for sale at fifty cents (50c) — 
a copy, or three for one dollar ($1.00). The 
rituals for the Courage Step, the Loyalty Step, 
and the Service Step have been completed and 
are available in typewritten form. 

A charter will be issued to any group of 
young people connected with a Protestant 
church, and while it is required that any chap- 
ter will adhere to the essential idea of the 
order, permission is granted for the local chap- 
ters to make such modification of the laws and — 
rituals as will better meet their needs. 

The testimony of pastors where this order — 
hag been organized is that the young people — 
are enthusiastic and that interest is maintained. — 

For authority to establish a chapter, write to — 
the founder: : 

(Rev.) Happy W. KIMBALL. — 


Needham, Mass. 


| 
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Understanding the Bible 

A Review by Rey. H. G. Pillsbury 
. A little volume of essays, with the above 
title, recently published, appears not to have 
received the attention it merits.* The author, 
Rey. William G. Ballantine, D.D., formerly 
president of Oberlin, is one of our most ac- 
complished Biblical scholars and penetrating 
minds. In a series of illuminating chapters 
the book clears the ground for a simple and 
practical view of the New Testament, espe- 
cially with reference to its two great figures, 
Jesus and Paul. 

The chapter on “The letter or the Spirit” is 
the clearest and sanest account of the teach- 
ings of Jesus I have yet seen. For one thing, 
the strange utterances of Jesus are thus ac- 
counted for. I quote: 


Jesus used an extraordinary rhetoric. For 
he had a unique purpose. It was nothing less 
than to give spiritual liberty to a world bound 
hand and foot in the graveclothes of Talmudic 
literalism. . . . He constantly used the rhetor- 
ical figure which is called Hyperbole. . . . The 


‘word is derived from two Greek words mean- 


ing to throw beyond. It is defined in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary as “an extravagant statement 
or assertion not intended to be understood lit- 
erally.” Jesus apparently aimed to startle into 
thought the most indolent and to fix his sug- 
gestions in the memory of the most forgetful. 

In view of the prevailing disposition to fol- 
low Jesus by taking him literally our author 
says, “It would be no more unreasonable to 
take Emerson’s motto, ‘Hitch your wagon to 
a star’ as a prosaic direction to teamsters 
than to take the sublime hyperboles of Jesus 
for laws.” The whole problem is worked 
out in the most penetrating and convincing 
way. 

The most startling—and convincing—dis- 
eussion of Paul that has appeared in our mod- 
ern day is to be found in the chapter, ‘“‘Paul’s 
Way of Reasoning.” It is an incisive and re- 
morseless indictment of Paul’s dialectic. Paul’s 
religion was noble; his reasoning in support 
of it was Rabbinic. He believed with all his 
soul in Christian freedom but he did not know 
why. How to escape the exactions of the law 
was his problem. Jesus disposed of it in an 


epigram, saying that the new wine of Chris- 


tianity could not be put into the old bottles 
of Judaism. But Paul was a trained Jerusa- 
lem lawyer and he resorted, perforce, to Rab- 
binical reasoning. He could escape from legal 
bondage only through some legal device. The 
law demanded either obedience or death. Well, 


- Jesus had died, the demands of the law had 


been met, and Christians were free. This 
grizzly conception of substituted punishment— 
which itself is an insult to law—Paul made 
the center of his gospel. It was accepted by 
Luther, who “led off the Reformation into the 
dry wilderness of theology,’ and it has been 
accepted with surprising unanimity by Chris- 
tian theologians ever since. It is far, very far 
from the simple message of Jesus. The theo- 


logical revolution which, though it tarry, is 


sure to come, is clearly foreshadowed in this 
penetrating and suggestive volume. 
The above merely indicates in outline the 


‘radical, thorough, and conclusive character of 
this contribution to Christian thought. 
-say heartily with Dr. 


We 
S. Parkes Cadman,— 


* UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, by WILLIAM 
G. BALLANTINE (Johnson’s Bookstore, Spring- 
field, Mass. $1.50). 

+ Youne MAN FROM JERUSALEM, by 


 Winrram G. BALLANTINE (Houghton Mifflin 


= 


& 


Co. $1.00). 


7 AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


“Understanding the Bible should be read by 
parents and children, teachers and instructors 
everywhere. Next to circulating the Bible we 
cannot do better than to circulate a book like 
this.” 

A companion volume is The Young Man 
from Jerusalem,t published some four years 
ago. It is a clear, compact, yet comprehen- 
sive statement of the message of Jesus. His 
teaching in its simplicity is contrasted with 
the confusing reasonings of Paul. The Prin- 
ciples of Jesus, 1. Inclusive Love, 2. Humble 
Service, 3. Freedom, 4. Common Sense, are set 
forth in a strikingly original and persuasive 
way. Our author’s account of common sense 
as an element in the teaching of Jesus is a 
definite contribution to Christian ethics. In 
a word, Christianity is no longer dogmatic, or 
mystical, or in any wise burdensome, but com- 
mends itself as true. 

It is not too much to say that a minister 
might well dispense with every other yolume 
in his library rather than fail to keep these 
EWOs 

St. Paul Church, Chicago. 


Fiction 

ERNESTINE SOPHIE, by SOPHIA CLEUGH 
(Macmillan. $2.00). There was something so 
arresting about Mrs. Cleugh’s first novel, Ma- 
tilda, Governess of the English, that her sec- 
ond novel awakens interest. Readers of Hrnes- 
tine Sophie will be delighted with the heroine, 
a whimsical, amusing, and independent young 
girl brought up in an English rectory who be- 
comes, at the age of fourteen, recognized as the 
crown princess of a small Huropean kingdom. 
The creation of such a character is an achieve- 
ment. There is, in addition, a plot quite as 
thrilling and as full of intrigues and romance 
among court personages as those Sir Anthony 
Hope made famous some years ago. It may 
be that those who most appreciate the heroine 
will not appreciate the plot and that those 
who appreciate the plot most will not appreci- 
ate the character of Ernestine Sophie; that is 
to say, many readers will wish that a charac- 
ter of such originality might have been devel- 
oped in a setting less improbable than the myth- 
ical kingdom of Nicodemia, 

Tur EvperR SISTER, by FRANK SWINNERTON 
(Doran. $2.00). The author of Nocturne, 
whose place is conceded to be among the fore- 
most of present day English novelists, is al- 
ready favorably known in America. His last 
book, The Elder Sister, is another fine piece 
of artistry. It is the story of two sisters, both 
of whom love the same man. The elder, who 
marries him only to be forsaken for the 
younger, is a girl of strong if subdued emotional 
life, deemed cold and immovable but all the 
time “she had the rare and incalculable power 
to love others more than she loved herself.” 
The two girls are working girls, typists in 
London, and the man is a clerk in a bank. 
Their story is told with rare simplicity, yet 
nothing of the selfish grasping at happiness 
and its uncertainty, or of the grief and devas- 
tation, is lost. 

Tye Virtuous HUSBAND, by FREEMAN TIL- 
DEN (Macmillan. $2.50). Another novel deal- 
ing with the problems of modern marriage. A 
young man in love with a girl of the old-fash- 
ioned type, thoroughly domestic yet capable, 
goes to the city. Forgetting the claims of the 
girl to whom he is engaged he falls in love 
with another girl, supposedly very modern, 
and marries her shortly. Later he develops 
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an overpowering desire for children and domes- 
ticity and a distaste for the Bohemian life, ied 
by himself and his wife, who has achieved suc- 
cess as an author much more rapidly than her 
husband. The book becomes almost a diatribe 
against childless marriage. The non-success of 
the marriage of a man who, thinking he was 
obtaining someone far more desirable, hurriedly 
threw over the woman who embodied all that 
he eventually came to consider ideal, would 
seem, contrary to the author’s thesis, the re- 
sult of a man marrying before he was mature 
enough to choose a wife. Incidentally the 
author, with his intimate knowledge of news- 
paper life, has written much that is interest: 
ing of the life of the newspaper world in Bos- 
ton and has made of the printing of a strug- 
gling country weekly almost an epic. 

BLack THUNDER, by B. M. Bower (Little, 
Brown. $2.00). Romance and adventure fill 
this novel of the early days in Nevada. In- 
dians and cowboys seem very real in its pages, 
doubtless because the author has lived among 
cattle and cow-punchers and really knows the 
West of which he writes so many stirring tales. 

Tue Cio, by L. H. Myers (Scribners. 
$2.00). “The Clio,” a steam-yacht on which 
are some members of English smart society, 
voyages up the Amazon. A young lord be- 
comes mixed up in a revolution, and while 
some adventurers and a couple of scientists 
who are encountered on the journey lend the 
story some vital interest, most of the novel is 
concerned with the motives and actions of the 
altogether too sophisticated and idle-rich pas- 
sengers. As pictured here, they seem to be, 
in conduct and in education, much below the 
level of many whom these rather yulgar people 


think of as belonging to a lower order of 
society. 
MELLOWING MONEY, by FRAncis LYNDE 


(Seribners. $2.00). After the war, a young 
engineer finds his home and people gone and 
is unable to obtain a position. He sinks to the 
level of a hobo. Money for him accomplishes 
not his further downfall but his regeneration. 
This, in short, is the plot of a fine and refresh- 
ing story with plenty of exciting incidents. 

Men MAROONED, by GEORGE MaAarsH (Penn. 
$2.00). A story of the Hudson’s Bay district 
where, at a lonely post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, a veteran of the World War makes 
a grim and courageous fight for the fur trade. 
The author is already well and favorably 
known for his stories of Northern Canada, and 
this one, with its romance and stirring adven- 
tures, is vividly written. 

Map MARRIAGE, by GEORGE-GIBBS (Apple- 
ton. $2.00). The modern artist, if he is to 
be judged by the picture painted of him in this 
book, is a generous, lovable character, almost 
overloaded with high ideals, but not very prac- 
tical. Mr. Gibbs, the author, who is himself 
an artist, may be inclined to paint a man with 
a halo but he has written an entertaining story 
with considerable artistic atmosphere. The 
hero of his novel marries a scheming girl whom 
he has taken into his home out of pity. The 
marriage is a failure, but the girl conveniently 
dies, and a happy ending is provided in the 
artist’s marriage to a rich and charming 
woman. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Reality of Divine Revelation 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for the Week Beginning January 31 
BY FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 


Read Romans. Romans 1: 18-21. 


For the invisible things of him from the.cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen.—Romans 
0. 


Ler Us Guoriry CHRIST—THE SON oF GOD 


We praise thee, O God; we acknowledge thee 
to be the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship thee, the Father 
everlasting. 
The Heaven and the earth are full of the maj- 
esty of thy glory. 
Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ, 
Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father. 
We pray thee, help thy servants whom thou 
hast redeemed, 
Make them to be numbered with thy saints in 
glory everlasting. : 
O Lord, save thy people, and bless them; 
Redeem them and lift them up forever. 


A JTaTANY oF REMEMBRANCE 


From the sin of idleness and self-indulgence be- 
eause of weakness of will or perversity of 
desire 

O Lord, have merey upon us we beseech 
thee and save US. 

From pride of position or possession and of 
thinking of ourselves more highly than we 
should 

Save us, O Lord, and open our eyes that 
we may see ourselves as thou seest us. 

From the unwillingness to face the stern reali- 
ties of life, from the attempt to appear some- 
thing other than we are, and from the infirm- 
ities of temper 

Save us and strengthen thou our courage, 
O Lord. 

From the weakening effects of failure, from the 
habit of unfriendly criticism of others and 
from the love of idle gossip and the un- 
thinking use of sarcasm 

Deliver us, O Lord, and sweeten and purify 
our souls. 

From the easy forgetfulness of many kind- 
nesses we continually receive from others, 
both those near and those afar off, 

Refresh our minds, O Lord, and cause us 
to labor the more diligently that our 
part in the world’s work may be done 
faithfully and well. 

From spiritual deadness of heart, from the use 
of offensive. manners, from sinful extrava- 
gance and from timidity in speaking to others 
of the deep things of life 

O God, deliver us and give us true Chris- 
tian character. 


O Lord, let thy mercy lighten upon us, as 
our trust is in thee, 

O Lord, in thee have I trusted, let me never 
be confounded. 


Let Us Pray 


O God, thou who art love, we seek thee in 
spirit and in truth. We come in deep humil- 
ity. We come in tender penitence. We come 
in the spirit and name of Jesus that our wills 
may be one with thine, to abandon our selfish 
way of life for companionship with thy spirit. 
May thy indwelling spirit put an end to sin in 
our lives. Deeper than we have ever known, 
enter thou, O God. Closer than we have ever 
seen, reveal thyself to us. Light the eternal 
fires within our hearts that we may remember 
all thy mercies. Teach us to serve thee more 
faithfully ; to give and not count the cost; to toil 
and not seek for rest; to labor and not ask for 
any reward save that of knowing that we do 
thy will. In the name of Christ, our Lord, Amen, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE NEGLIGENT DISCIPLE 


But to do good and to communicate for- 
get not; for with such sacrifices God is well 
pleased.—Heb. 13: 16. 


Nobody goes to heaven in his sleep. No 
man becomes a vigorous Christian by any 
other course than “giving all diligence.”’— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


There is the same difference between dili- 
gence and neglect that there is between a 
garden properly cultivated and the slug- 
gard’s field, which fell under Solomon’s view 
when overgrown with nettles and thorns.— 
Negligence is the rust of the soul that 
corrodes through all her best resolutions. 
What nature made for use, for strength and 
ornament, neglect alone converts to trouble, 
weakness, and deformity. We need only 
sit still and diseases will arise from the 
mere want of exercise—Owen Feltham. 


We are always missing gracious visita- 
tions, losing splendid prizes, trifling away 
rare talents and opportunities; but to fail 
of the grace of God is the saddest disaster 
of all—W. L. Watkinson. 


In that I have so greatly failed thee, Lord, 
Have grace! 

And in thy outer courts deny me not 
A place! 


So little of fair work for thee have I 
To show ; 

So much of what I might have done, I did 
Not do. 


Yet thou hast seen in me at times the will 


For good, 
Although so oft I did not do all that 

I would. 
Thou knowest me through and through, and 

yet thou canst 

Forgive. 

Only in hope of thy redeeming grace 
live. 
John Owenham. 


The fact of being ignorant was its con- 
demnation. It is a terrible blunder to have 
God in your midst and not recognize him.— 
H. Scott-Holland. 


It is what we call voluntary work or 
duty which most people slight, and yet vol- 
untary duties are just the duties which sen- 
sitive, conscientious persons will perform, 
if possible, with more exactness than any 
others —John Hunter. 


How often does the list of our forgettings 
become the roll of our sorrows! How many 
joys and opportunities escape us by the 
open door of our neglect! And when the 
merciful Lord Jesus from his judgment 
throne speaks words of separation they are, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not.”—I. O. R. 


The mistake which blights the lives of 
so many is not that they make a definite 
choice of evil, but rather that they never 
choose at all—John Hdgar MacFadyen. 


O God, who hast commanded us to be 
perfect, as thow our Father in heaven art 
perfect; put into our hearts, we pray thee, 
a continual desire to obey thy holy will. 
Teach us day by day what thou wouldest 
have us do, and give us grace and power 
to fulfil the same. May we never from 
love of ease, decline the path which thou 
pointest out, nor for fear of shame, turn 
away from it. Amen. 
Henry Alford, 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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What Does Christian Endeavor. 
Mean to Me? . 


Discussion of the Christian Endeayor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for February 7-13 
Matthew 20: 25-28 


BY ENOCH F. BELL 


One of the best booklets read last year was 
Amos R. Wells’ If I Were Young Again. It 
breathes Christian endeavor all the way 
through and is a good answer to the question 
under discussion today. For Dr. Wells says | 
that if he were young again he would build up 
a strong body, commit more to memory, prac- 
tise public speaking, learn one language well, 
train his hands, become expert in some sport, 
read more methodically, select his calling 
earlier, live for larger interests, work more 
for others, and give more time to soul culture. 
He writes at the age of sixty to those who will 
be sixty some day. 

What can be more of an ‘endeavor’ than 
this? What can be ethically more “Christian’’? 
If Christian Hndeavor does not mean, year 
by year, a sounder body, a healthier heart 
and a better stocked brain, a broader and nobler — 
culture, more of a genuine interest in others 
and an eyer-deepening soul experience due to 
a better spirit of service, then we have indeed 
missed its secret. Everyone who honestly and 
earnestly tries to gain the secret of Christian 
endeavor knows whereof we speak. Christian 
Endeavor brings him out, makes him attempt 
and perform the impossible, develops leader- 
ship in him, warms his heart in clean fellow- 
ship, helps him control himself in the game of 
life, teaches him team play, sets him to work 
in behalf of humanity and brings God into his 
everyday life. 

But we need a word of warning on this 
Christian Endeavor Day, and this the Master 
gives us in the passage suggested for medita- 
tion. It will do us no harm to do a bit of soul 
searching. We are in the midst of centraliza- 
tion movements. This applies to our churches 
as well as to our young people’s societies. New 
offices are being created, old ones are being 
given up. Old officers are going and new ones 
are coming. More and more power is falling 
into the hands of a Secretariat. The churches 
are revolving into a Church. We cannot say 
that there is evident any lust for power in this 
process of developing a better machine for our 
world-wide work. There is a grave danger, how- 
ever, that many feeling their power will use it 
arbitrarily to the detriment of the life of the 
churches and that many who are out of office 
may become ambitious to secure office for the 
power and glory it brings. No one would for 
a moment dare say that Freedom is haying a 
fight for its life, or that Democracy is losing 
its spirit. The times and tendencies, however, 
are such as to cause each one of us, old and 
young, within the Congregational denomina- 
tion, to take to heart the lesson of the day. 

A couple of brothers with the aid of their 
attractive and influential mother are after the 
choice offices in the kingdom for themselyes— 
a perfectly human if not Christian endeavor. 
Jesus rebukes them in a loving and, shall we 
say, inspiring manner, telling James and John, 
as well as their mother, of what leadership 
really. consists. The rulers of the Gentiles, 
says he, lorded over them, as you know, and 
their great men oppressed them. Among you 
it is not so. No, whoever wants to become 
great among you must become your servant, 
and whoever wants to take the first place — 
among you must be your slave; just as the Son ~ 
of Man came not to be served but to serve, 
and to give his life as a ransom for many. y 

Christian Endeavor therefore must mean a | 
love that goes the limit in meekness in order 
to set men free. 


“we are Companioned. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Alone, Yet Far from Alone 


It is a cheerful sound, the sound of hammers 
driving nails, and to me is part of life’s music. 
In response I look across the village street, 
and see that our new house is growing... Every 
day it reveals more of the beauty that was in 
the architect’s mind. 


I ask how that wonderful thing, that house, 
is being produced, and I see carpenters, brick- 
layers, plasterers, plumbers, road-makers. But 
ean those artisans, of themselves, create any- 
thing so lovely as this house promises to be? 
They fit their boards, and drive their nails, 
and spread their stucco, but it is something 
outside of themselves that is finding expression 
as the result of their careful labor, something 
greater and lovelier than any one of them 
would be able to imagine by himself alone. 
Harning his living by his carpentry or plumb- 
ing, each man is also doing something more 
and finer than that. He is working as a part- 
ner of the mind that conceived the whole. By 
himself he is working, and must use his clear- 
est thought and his best skill in trying to solve 
the problems with which he is confronted. Yet 
not by himself alone is he working. It would 
be but an inferior thing that would come forth 
from his hands if he did not give himself to 
be the willing instrument of the architect’s 
mind. Without the artisan, on the other hand, 
the architect could produce no house. 


You and I feel ourselves lonely individuals 
in the world, with problems that are too hard 
for us and burdens that are too heavy standing 
stark across our path. Yet here is the great 
thought that religion gives: we are not alone; 
Obliged as we are to 
think, to decide, to go ahead in some way, that 
is not the deeper secret of life. That deeper 


‘secret is this: with all the responsibility for 


decision and for action that is laid upon us, 
nevertheless we have not learned to live until 
we have learned to permit something greater 
than ourselves, something wiser, lovelier, to 
find expression through us. 


Must we think and plan? We must, in all 
our thinking and planning, throw ourselves open 
to the divine Mind and look for the divine lead- 
ing. The Soul of the universe is continually 
supplicating the soul of man. “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
The words, rightly responded to, lift human 
life to a new level and a new joy. 


How multitudinous the souls that have had 
some intuition of that Companionship in all 
lands and in all ages, cannot be told. But in 
the Christian ages and lands, quite apart from 
the occasional ecstasies and visions that one 
reads about, common men and women innumer- 
able have gone to their tasks steadied and made 
strong by the feeling that the same Friend who 
had companioned John and Peter and Mary 
and Martha, and who had said, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world,” 
was in very truth with them also as Companion 


_and Friend. The conviction has kept life for 


them from being the lonely thing that other 
men and women have felt it to be. It has 
not weakened them by making them feel that 
therefore nothing mattered that they might or 
might not do; it has made them feel they had 
a great Friend to please, a great Companion 
to work with, a great mission to carry, a great 
service to do, a sublime destiny to which they 
were daily moving. forward. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Jesus the Light of the World 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 7 
John 9: 1-41 


The miracle of healing in our lesson studies 
is succeeded by the miracle of the giving of 
sight. The significance of these miracles today 
is that they symbolize the spiritual gifts of God 
through Jesus Christ. .The miracles recorded 
in the New Testament are comparatively few 
in number. It is almost inconceivable that 
Jesus should have performed only these mir- 
acles without performing others. Why is it 
that these particular narratives are recorded? 
Is it not because in almost every instance the 
miracle illustrates and symbolizes the power 
of Christ as the spiritual Savior of man. He is 
the bread of life; he is the giver of sight to the 
blind; and we cannot think of either of these 
facts in literal physical terms without imme- 
diately thinking of the larger reference to his 
work for the souls of men. 

This wonderful story of the blind man has 
a wealth of circumstantial detail that is chal- 
lenging. Some miraculous stories seem to bear 
internally the evidences of tradition, but this 
is an exact and detailed narrative. It leads 
us out far beyond the mere fact that a man in 
some wonderful way received his sight. We 
are brought into the problems of providence, 
and the notion of pre-existence is suggested as 
a possible solution to that problem in the 
question, ““Whether did this man sin or his 
parents that he was born blind?’ Jesus lifted 
these speculations into the higher realm of 
practical service. To manifest the works of 
God is the supreme thing, and the circum- 
stances of life may be the occasion for such 
manifestation. 

Jesus says in effect, whatever may have been 
the cause of this man’s blindness, it offers op- 
portunity for service. ‘That the works of God 
might be made manifest in him.” 

The blind man, in his enlightenment both 
physical and spiritual, through contact with 
Jesus, revealed his Master’s practicality and 
common sense. When the foes of Jesus sought 


Demas at Thessalonica 
By Clarence Watt Heazlitt 


I love him still,—a noble soul, this Paul; 

But one must live, the part of wisdom choose; 
What gain to Christ were I to lose my all? 
This. Christ-mad man recks not what I may lose. 
I labored with him long and faithfully,— 

A fiery soul, whose zeal no words can tell. 


His faith fails not, but yet it seems to me 
His work is ended in that prison cell. 
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to lead the man off into sophistry, he brought 
them straight back to the simple fact of ex- 
perience. When he was told to praise God for 
his sight, though the man who had restored it 
to him was a sinner, he struck home with 
words of ringing conviction, “Whether he be 
a sinner or no I know not; one thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind now I see.” 


These words, too, have a spiritual signifi- 
eance like that of the miracle. They typify the 
sort of witness that every man can give who 
has had a real and vital experience of reli- 
gion. If the world were full of such clear, 
simple witness, how much more widely revealed 
would be the power of Christ! And how 
simply and naturally we might all bear witness 
for Christ were our experience as clear and 
convincing as the blind man’s. A vital experi- 
ence is at the foundation of all living prophecy. 


Craftsmen of the Soul 


Beneath and beyond all our days and all 
our tasks there is one thing we are unfailingly 


doing: We are making—or unmaking—our 
own souls. Hyvery mason who lays a wall 
builds twice, himself and the wall. The 


mechanic who watches a lathe is turning some- 
thing besides tempered steel; he is shaping, 
also, to more perfect uses, his own character, 
or else wasting the wealth of it. When his 
plea is finished the jury and the pleader are 
alike persuaded to some new issue of justice. 
We are not simply making things, or building 
cities, or carrying great—or little—enterprises 
through to some happy conclusion; these are 
only the lesser things, shadows which pass. 
The true outcome of all human endeavor is 
humanity. Here is the test of all our doings 
from the fugitive thought which drifts through 
our minds like a gossamer web down an Oc- 
tober wind to the most massive achievement : 
the soul they shape and leave behind them. 
To be a wise craftsman of the soul, building 
self in beauty, goodness, and enduring value, 
is to have done the one supreme thing for 
which our little world was created—and we 
ourselves called for a little to be its citizens. 


—Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


And so I left him and am home once more,— 
May follow trade and gain with none to let; 

The bay, the streets are pleasant as of yore 

And all my friends are kind,—and yet,—and yet— 
That face like Luke’s upon the crowded way! 
That glimpse of Jason’s house I had today! 
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Alice Finds Her Place 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

Alice Lineoln hurried up the boulevard 
toward Grove Junior High along with hun- 
dreds of girls and boys that nippy blue-and- 
white winter morning. Alice was alone, while 
most of the other girls were in chattering 
groups. And Alice was a bit shy and shabby, 
and carried her lunch in a brown paper bag. 

Up the steps into the great hall she passed, 
a part of the youthful tide that flowed toward 
the lockers. Alice’s locker mate, Eve Dodge, 
was ahead of her, and had left a scrawled note 
in plain view on her- blue tam. 

“Come to the lunch room at noon. 
Something in it.” : 

These simple words so excited Alice that she 
had to stop and think where her home room 
was. She had entered this school after holidays 
from a small town, and the ways of Junior 
Highs were still mysterious to her. 

A job! In the lunch room! She slipped 
into her place in Room 202 tingling with more 
than the cold air. Across the room was pretty 
Patty Merriweather with her sleek gold bob. 
She always bought her lunch, chiefly assorted 
desserts, and would have money left over. 

Alice knew, for one day when their gymna- 
sium class went outside to play ball she had 
seen a group of Patty’s chums hunting about 
in the gravel. And Patty had called to them, 
laughing in her careless way, “Oh, who wants 
to waste time on an old dime? Come on, let’s 
play ball!” 

Alice was aghast over this insult to the 
piece of silver that loomed so large to Mother 
and her. She soon learned that many children 
around her thought dimes and even quarters 
were minted merely to spend. And sometimes 
she sighed over her plain sandwiches and cup 
cakes as more fortunate schoolmates bought 
thick, gooey layer cake, fat slices of bedecked 
pie, or more wonderful ice cream daily. 

“J brought you a nice tablet and a new 
eraser, Alice,” her mother had said cheerfully 
the evening before, when she came from work 
as bookkeeper in a stationery store. It was 
always dark when Mrs. Lincoln reached the 
little yellow cottage on the bias little street; 
and near the first of each month she could not 
take time to come home for supper, but worked 
on till late. So Alice was used to taking care 
of the fires and having most of their plain sup- 
per bubbling on the back of the range when 
her mother’s welcome footsteps were heard. 

She wasn’t alone, for there was Coppy, who 
made up in bark and wiggles what he lacked 
in pounds and inches,—for, indeed, Coppy never 
lacked feet! The police pup seemed to feel 
his responsibility for the house and lot, stick- 
ing close to his own yard during the long day, 
but knowing exactly when to go racing up the 
street to meet Alice. 

Well, Eve’s note came near spoiling Alice’s 
mark in the city-wide English test that morn- 
ing. Her mind hopped, flea-like, from marking 
subjects and verbs to the luring lunch room 
and the delightful mystery that hovered over 
the “job and something in it.” 

With a deep breath of relief Alice found 
herself excused a few minutes early from 
“math,” and flying toward the lunch room. 
Eve seized her outside the door, explaining 
briefly as she handed the dazed Alice an arm- 
band of the double blue and bearing the letter 
2] Bde 

“Here, put it on. 


A job. 


We're to take charge of 
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the stacker. Miss Law picked me and told me 
to get somebody, and you helped me in Social 
Science. We just scrape and stack dishes, you 
know, and get three lunch checks a day!” 

Alice’s cheeks glowed as she followed her 
benefactress in to eat their lunch before be- 
ginning work. Was ever a girl so lucky? In 
a haze of anticipation she swallowed the egg 
sandwiches mother had made, for it was ‘‘good- 
by, paper bag,” from now on! Her eyes 
sparkled as they roved the array of goodies the 
women were arranging against the noon rush. 

Alice could hardly wait till Mother came 
and heard the amazing news and looked upon 
the proud arm-band, which could not have 
meant more to one decorated by the Prince of 
Wales. Even Coppy seemed to sense his play- 
mate’s super-joy and capered and wagged him- 
self breathless. And Mother was glad, of 
course, though she did seem a mite more inter- 
ested in the red “A” on her daughter’s “math” 
paper. Strange how grown-ups considered les- 
sons more important than lunches or assembly 
fun or even Patty Merriweather’s new plaid 
short dress, and her disregard of dimes! 

“Tt?s fun to go to school now, Coppy,” Alice 
confided to her adoring protector, who acted 
very uneasy as She made hasty preparations 
for school. “I’m getting to know all the teach- 
ers and even some of the nine A’s. Of course, 
it keeps us flying at the stacker, and I need 
half a dozen hands. But I belong now, and 
Mother doesn’t have to fix me a lunch or 
squeeze out car-fare often. So we don’t. need 
to take any money out of the put-in pocket- 
book, and that means we're getting ahead.” 

But one thing Alice missed. Back home she 
had always been a leader in sports, and could 
run and play ball and swim like a boy. She 
longed to get into the games here at school, .but 
of course she couldn’t go around telling the 
girls or the teacher how good she was. About 
all she could do, as there were few children 
in her neighborhod, was to run races with 
Coppy, and that had its drawbacks, as Coppy 
was sure to get tangled up with her feet and 
cause a free-for-all downfall. 

Mrs. Lincoln understood, but she was opti- 
mistic even about that. ‘“There’s a place for 
you, Alice,” she had said hopefully, ‘and you’ll 
find it when you’ve cleared the way. Just go 
straight ahead. and you’ll see.” 

One noon Alice heard Patty Merriweather 
and her friends talking about the election of 
class officers which would take place soon. 
Patty not only had a beautiful big home on 
the Avenue, not far from the branch library, 
and a pretty, fashion-plate mother who called 
for her in a picture “ad” car, but she was 
president of most of her classes. 

“You're sure to be ‘gym’ captain, Patty,’ 
girl was sayng. 

“Well, if I am,” replied Patty as she neared 
the stacker, “I’m not just going to choose some- 
body I like for lieutenant, but some girl that’s 
so good—oh, for pity’s sake!” 

A flourish of her arm had unfastened the 
snap of a beaded purse worn on her wrist 
and coins flew in every direction. Alice stooped 
to help gather up the scattered change from a 
dollar. Patty thanked her with a merry glance 
and stuffed away all returns without calling 
the roll. She tripped away with her friends, 
and Alice resumed her work. But as she fin- 
ished and stooped to tie a troublesome shoe 
lace, she spied a quarter that had rolled slyly 
away by itself. : 
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She picked it up quickly. Nobody saw. 


kerchief. Patty was not in her division, but 


she would try to find her between classes. — 


When the gong rang at three fifteen, she had 
not had a peep of Patty. 

An ugly little thought began to buzz in Alice’s 
brain, first faintly, then louder as it made room 
for itself. Patty ‘would never miss that quar- 
ter, never. She had so many things. 
should she have everything? 
little idea turned another side uglier than the 
first. A quarter meant so much to Alice. She 
could add it to the savings that grew so slowly 
toward buying a tennis racquet, or put it with 
Grandpa’s birthday money for new shoe skates. 
Think of the things she could do down-town 
with a quarter! } 

Miss Fitch asked Alice to collect the draw- 
ings for her after the art lesson; so that meant 
staying after school. No sign of Patty, so 
Alice hurried home under the chill gray sky 
that warned of another snowstorm. At the 
corner of her block an alert little comrade 
watched expectantly. 

“Coppy!” ‘called Alice, and you should have 
seen him turn into a pinwheel of canine rap- 
ture. 

As Alice reached for the back door key under 
the steps, her hand hesitated. Mother would 
not be home until bedtime. She remembered 
Mother’s good-by hug and how she trusted her 
daughter to decide many things for herself. 
The ugly old thought gave a parting stab. If 
it was her quarter—well, it just wasn’t. 

“Come on, Coppy.” Back to the gate 
marched Alice, Coppy frolicking about her, 
eager for attention. But Alice’s mind was too 
full of something else to play with him as she 
hurried along toward the library in the wintry 
dusk, passing one fine home after another. 

She paused where an aisle of stately spruces 
led to a big, square stucco house, its wide win- 
dows gleaming with cheerful lights. It was 
Patty’s house, and if it had been guarded by 
loins and leopards, Alice’s feet could not have 
felt more unwilling to approach. Not so 
Coppy, who tumbled up the steps and whirled 
about to make sure he had backing. 

At that instant the front door flew open and 
Patty darted out, squealing and protesting, a 
small boy hot on her trail, “Stop, Dick! I 
won't tease any more, honest! Ooh, you cute 
little dog! Where—” 

Then she saw the shy brown figure in the 
shadow of the trees. 

“Come in,” invited Patty hospitably, as Dick 
forgot the chase in his delight over discovering 
Coppy—a mutual pleasure. “Why, it’s Alice 
somebody—oh, Lincoln.” And Patty impul- 
sively drew her visitor into the warm hall as 
if it were not surprising a near stranger should 
drop in at this hour. 
tered another Wonderland. 

“IT just came to—I can’t stay,” faltered 
Alice. “You know at noon you dropped a lot 
of money. Well, here’s a quarter of it. It 
rolled off and I found it.” She proffered the 
coin, ending, “At first I meant to keep it— 
till tomorrow, but—” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake!”’ Patty’s friendly laugh 
disposed of further explanation. ‘Why in the 
world should you bother to bring it over here 
when it’s snowing? Oh, I know! You aren’t — 
kin to the people who make the Lincoln ear, 
but to Honest Abe himself! . Mother,” as the 
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was time to dash for the locker and her Social — 
Science books, so she tied the coin in her hand- | 


Thus another Alice en-_— 
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etty fashion-plate lady appeared on the stair- 
‘iy and a bell tinkled somewhere, “this is one 
my school friends, Alice Lincoln, and I want 
je to have dinner with us.” 

“Oh, my, no!” Alice manifested such alarm 
{ one might reasonably have felt had an ogre 
jpped out of the carved chest by the fire- 
“2¢€e. 

But Patty was apt to get her way, and she 
>rmed the truth out of Alice about how her 
other would not be home to sup—dinner, and 
lot more. 

“Well, anyway, Coppy’s going to stay.” 
‘ttle Dick settled it for everybody; and as 
bppy was quite willing, and Mrs. Merri- 
eather explained that she and the children 
ere alone and would love to have her, what 
‘uld Alice do but give in? 
|“Mother’s going out later, so she’ll drive 
vu home,” promised Patty, linking arms and 
ading Alice into a dream  dining-room. 
lowers on the table and rosy lighted candles, 
id a maid to pass things. And such a feast, 
‘om delicious soup clear through to some ce- 
stial dessert that had pineapple and cocoa- 
at and whipped cream in it. Alice could 
lan wait to tell Mother of her Arabian 
lights experience. 

'Not long after, the gymnasium class held 
s election and Patty was chosen captain. Her 
jue eyes roved the cheering crowd of middy 
id bloomer friends and rested on a slim figure 
‘ith black curls. 

“For lieutenant;” said Patty in her clear 
pice, “I choose Alice Lincoln.” 

] (All rights reserved) 


Rosemary in Rainbow Land 


By Cora M. V. Preble 


) 

Tired little Rosemary sat curled up on the 
ndow seat, looking up in the sky at the 
>autiful rainbow which had appeared after 
‘ie summer shower. “How beautiful the rain- 
ow is,’ thought Rosemary, as she leaned 
zainst the cushions. “I wish I were a fairy, 
Sul could fly away up there in the pretty blue 
ky and stop for a visit in Rainbow Land. 
‘he colors are so lovely; those long arches of 
se, yellow, blue, and green look like bits of 
jairyland itself. Oh I do wish I might see 
ast what it really looks like inside of each.” 
“Tap! Tap!” came a little rap upon the 
‘indowpane. It came so suddenly that it 
imost frightened Rosemary, and _ sitting 
aight up she stared in surprise at the funny 
ttle fellow who stood on the windowsill. Be- 
ae she could get her breath to speak, this 
‘ee little elf introduced himself in this man- 
er: “T am Brownie Billkin, the right-hand 
id of the Wishing Fairy, and I am here to 
0 your bidding. I happened to be outside of 
our window when you made your wish to 
Rainbow Land. If you will open the 
ee a little wider and step outside, I will 
uke you to see that wonderful land. Hurry, 
ow, for I must be on my way!” 

Rosemary was so excited that she stepped 
ut of the window as quickly as she could with- 
ut saying a word. “Now take hold of my 
‘and,’ commanded. Billkin, “and close your 
yes, Rosemary.” She started to obey his 
command, but at the sound of her own name 
tosemary’s eyes flew wide open again and she 
tammered : “Why—why—how did you know 
ay name?” “Please don’t ask silly questions,” 
eolded Billkin, “but obey my orders!” Rose- 
aary closed her eyes again and held out her 
F nd to Billkin, who clasped it tightly in his, 
at 
hey went. Rosemary could feel herself going 
\p, up, in the air. She was frightened but she 
ept her eyes tightly closed, for she was a 
‘rave little girl, and, besides, she did not want 
o risk displeasing Billkin lest he should de- 

e not to take her to Rainbow Land, and 
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thus she would miss the pleasure of the won- 
derful visit there. 

Rosemary thought she heard the flutter of 
Wings just before they came to a sudden stop, 
and Billkin exclaimed, “Open your eyes! Here 
We are at the door of Rainbow Land.” And 
when Rosemary opened her eyes, there stood 
a tiny little fairy before her who smiled go 
sweetly that Rosemary felt at home at once. 
“Tam Fairy Fairest,” this little fay said, 
“and Billkin has brought you to see Rosy 
Land, I suppose?” ‘“Righto!” replied jolly 
little Billkin, ‘and I will now leave Rosemary 
in your care, Fairy Fairest,” and, kicking his 
heels together and chuckling with glee, Bill- 
kin vanished into space. 

But no one could feel afraid in the presence 
of Fairy Fairest, and Rosemary, of course, 
did not. “This is Rosy Land,” explained the 
fairy, “and whoever enters my land must 
promise to try always to be happy and make 
other folks happy. Do you promise?’ Rose- 
mary answered, “Yes, Fairy Fairest, I will 
try.’ Then Fairy Fairest led the way into 
Rosy Land, which was the most wonderful 
place. There were trees, and flowers, and 
lawns, and birds, and butterflies, and over all 
there shone a lovely pink glow like the shade 
of a beautiful sunset sky. The fairy showed 
Rosemary around and they had a wonderful 
time together. A band of little elves in pink 
dresses served them with the daintiest straw- 
berry ice cream and wafers with pink frost- 
ing, just before Billkin appeared again and 
said, “Now we must be going to Sunshine 
Land, Rosemary, for you will want to see that 
place.” So they bade Fairy Fairest good-by 
and hastened on. 

Then there appeared before them another 
dainty little fairy who announced that -she 
was Fairy Cheerie. Again Billkin left Rose- 
mary to another’s care and vanished as _ be- 
fore. “My land is called Sunshine Land,” 
Fairy Cheerie said, ‘‘and whoever enters it 
must try always to be cheerful.” Once more 
Rosemary promised to do her best. Then the 
fairy led her into another place quite as won- 
derful as Rosy Land. Here there were flowers, 
trees, lakes of water with swans sailing around 
on it, velvety grass lawns, and butterflies and 
birds. But this time, instead of a rosy glow 
over the land, there were sunbeams floating 
everywhere, turning everything to sparkling 
gold. 
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The next land they visited was Sapphire 
Land, and this time Billkin left Rosemary in 
care of Fairy True, who told her that whoever 
entered her land must promise to try always 
to be faithful and true in every way. This 
meant much, she explained. One must be true 
to one’s friends, to one’s own self—and to the 
kind Heavenly Father. Rosemary again prom- 
ised to do her best. Sapphire Land was as 
wonderful as Rosy Land and Sunshine Land 
had been, and all too soon, Rosemary thought, 
Billkin appeared, saying they must go on as 
there was one more Rainbow Land to visit. 
So again they said good-by to a fairy hostess, 
little Fairy True. 

This time there appeared before them a dear 
little Fairy whom Billkin said was named 
Fairy Loveall—because she loved everybody. 
Her land was called Hmerald Land, and she 
told Rosemary that anyone who entered this 
land must promise ever to try to be good. 
Rosemary thought it would be easy to be good 
always with Fairy Loveall near, and she prom- 
ised to try hard to be good always. 

This land was beautiful like the other three, 
and over all a soft green light seemed to shine 
and everything seemed restful. Rosemary and 
Fairy Loveall had a lovely visit together be- 
fore Billkin appeared and told Rosemary they 
must journey back to earth, for he said her 
mother would soon be worried about her little 
daughter if they stayed away longer. So they 
bade farewell to Fairy Loveall. Billkin com- 
manded Rosemary to close her eyes and clasp 
his hand, and this time they flew downward 
so fast that Rosemary held her breath, and 
suddenly, “Bang!” She heard a loud noise, 
and she thought they must have crashed 
through somebody’s sunparlor window. She 
opened her eyes and sat up, at the same time 
looking around in surprise. And there she 
was right in her own home, and her mother 
was saying, “Rosemary, dear, you have had 
a sound nap, I guess. The wind blew the 
window open and it was banging against the 
house when I came in to close it.’ Then 
Rosemary told her mother about her wonder- 
ful dream and the promises she had made to 
the fairies. ‘“‘Whenever I see-a rainbow now, 
mother, I shall think not only of God’s prom- 
ise to us, but of my promises to the fairies 
as well.” “That will be a beautiful idea, and 
I think God will be pleased to have you do 
so, little daughter,’ her mother replied, att 
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A Study in Christian Unity 


The fourth annual “Quiet Day” for devotions 
and for consultation by the united ministry of 
New London County, Connecticut, was held in 
the Methodist Church in New London, Jan. 
2. Clergymen from seven denominations 
gathered at 9.30 in the morning and considered 
the subject Evangelism: Practicable and Hf- 
fective. ‘Cultivating the Devotional Life” 
was treated by Dr. Frank L. Moore of New 
York. “How to Reach Young Men” was the 
address of Dr. Karl Reiland, St. George’s 
Church, New York. “The Church at Work” 
was ably presented by Dr. Charles L. Goodell, 
and ‘‘Membership Recruiting’? was the closing 
subject by Dr. Reiland. Other speakers, in- 
eluding Pres. B. T. Marshall of Connecticut 
College and Rey. Myron H. Genter, led in the 
discussions of the hour. 

Nearly 70 clergymen enjoyed this meeting, 
which continued until four in the afternoon. 
Visitors were present from Windham County. 
These conferences haye greatly increased the 
brotherly relations of ministers in all denomi- 
nations represented. A continuation commit- 
tee was re-elected, and Dr. Henry W. Hulbert 
of our Congregational Church in Groton is the 
able secretary. These efforts have increased 
the effective service of all the churches in 
the county, and a fine atmosphere of fraternal 
fellowship will advance the cause of Christian 
unity in this part of Connecticut. SB: 


SERVES THE LARGE AND THE SMALL CHURCH EQUALLY WELL 


Made Assistant of Parole in 
Washington 

Rey. G. A. Gordon of Winthrop, Mass., for 
the past year associated with the department 
of correction with office at the State House in 
Boston, has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of parole for the federal peniten- 
tiaries of Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil 
Island, Michigan. Mr. Gordon is well known 
in Congregational circles, having held pastor- 
ates in the denomination at Southbridge, Lan- 
easter, and Winchendon, Mass. He is a gradu- 
ate of Brown University and Union Seminary. 
For three years he was assistant to Dr. Jef- 
ferson at Broadway Tabernacle in New York. 
He served the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League for six years and was especially: suc- 
cessful in promoting temperance legislation. 
At the State House he has been secretary to 
Commissioner Bates and has also supervised 
the parole of 125 prisoners. His friendliness 
and tact enabled him to re-establish many men 
who might otherwise have continued a menace 
to society. His Bay State friends congratu- 
late Mr. Gordon upon his new appointment. 
His headquarters will be at Washington. 


An Expanding Work in Cleveland 


Plymouth Church on Shaker Heights in 
Cleveland, O., one of the Protestant churches 
protected from competition in its territory by 
the comity agreements of the MTWederated 


Some December, 1925, 
adoptions: Ashland 
Avenue Baptist, Tole- 
do, O.; Westminster 
Presbyterian, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Congre- 
gational, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; First 
Baptist, Meriden, 
Conn.; Congregational, 
Brownsville, Me.; First 
Baptist, Redlands, Cal. 
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Churches, has come to the close of its niv 
year with a net membership of 750, and wi 
a remarkable financial record enabling it 
care for its own work and contribute an u 
usual amount to missions at home and abroa 
Under the leadership of its gifted pastor, D 
C. H. Myers, it has just called two pastors 
assist in the expanding work: Rev. L. S. Do 
son, Presbyterian, of Rochester, N. Y., to ha’ 
charge of religious edueation, and Dr. C. ] 
Small of Sandusky, to have supervision of # 
pastoral work, for which his wide experien 
and marked success particularly qualify hi 
With this triple pastorate, and a field of e 
ceptional opportunities, Plymouth Chur 
should soon be one of the great churches of ft 
Middle West. 

Just a mile north of Plymouth, a great Pre 
byterian Church, the Fairmount, in a simil: 
district, protected by comity from invasion, 
developing rapidly under the leadership 
Dr. Joel Hayden, who has developed a remar 
able staff and acquired a large and enthusiast 
membership. It is expected that communi 
churches such as these two will be characte 
istic of Cleveland Protestantism of the imm 
diate future. 


Annual Meetings 

First Church, Kansas City, Mo., reports 11 
church in a vigorous condition in spite of tl 
fact that it has not yet found a permane 
minister. The women’s association reports 1 
ceipts equal to those of the previous year. T 
every member canyass was more successf 
than was anticipated. A director of religion 
education and a church visitor have been r 
cently employed. The church intends to | 
in full working order when a new minist 
comes. 


First Church, Steubenyille, O., Rev. Lou 
Greene, pastor, celebrated its 50th annive 
sary during 1925. Sixty-one members we 
received, bringing the membership to 380, #1 
highest the church has ever had. The con 
bined membership of the three Christian 
deavor Societies is nearly 100. A new parso: 
age was completed, valued at over $15,00 
The missionary apportionment was met in fu 
for the first time in the history of the chure 
Since Mr. Greene came to Steubenville fi 
years ago, nearly 300 new members have bee 
received. 


First Church, West Pittston, Pa., Rev. H. ¢ 
Stallard, minister, held its meeting on Jan. 1 
Noted progress was made, the greatest of an 
year in its existence, according to the statemel 
of the senior deacon. Notable among tl 
items reported are the following: the chur 
besides meeting its budget for the first time i 
its history has raised a sum of $1,200 to sta 
a fund for a new building needed to give ad 
quate equipment for the rapidly growir 
church school and young people’s work. Add 
tions to the church were 39, the same numbt 
received in 1924. Besides the rapidly increa 
ing ministerial duties the pastor was able 1 
make 288 calls during the year; perform nit 
weddings; 14 funerals; 26 baptisms; 21 
dresses to outside organizations; to condu 
a five-week daily vacation Bible school; a 
a course of lectures on religious dramatics ¢ 
the Western Pennsylvania Young People’s Su 
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jmer Conference; act as director of activities 
‘or the Hastern Pennsylvania Young People’s 
{Summer Conference. A week-end Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference was held at West Pittston in 
jhe spring for the Wyoming and Lackawanna 
Valleys young people, this conference being a 
[evolutionary factor in the life of the young 
people of the district. Much credit is due to 
Rey. H. I’. Gould, the assistant state superin- 
jendent, who rendered valuable co-operation 
to the pastor of the church in order to bring 
‘t to fruition. The church has finally come to 
the point where it realizes “that anything 
other than a world-wide outlook is un-Chris- 
jan,” because it has met its $630 and over- 
oaid it by $71.71, which brings the amount to 
$701.71, and it has come to the point where 
it recognizes that there is a state obligation 
jin the form of a per capita tax. It is inter- 
sting to note while churches with twice the 
membership in the town can only get out small 
congregations Sunday evenings, sometimes only 
getting nine to 15 to attend, that the congre- 
gations of First Congregational are good in 
the morning and exceptionally good Sunday 
eyenings, sometimes numbering 150 and up. 
The highest attendance in the church school 
|was 225 and every section connected with it is 
howing notable progress along the lines of re- 
igious education. 


} 


| Canaan, N. Y., Rev. W. T. Bartley, pastor, 
reports a net gain of three members, making 
‘the number at the beginning of 1926, 114. 
‘The afternoon was given to reports, election of 
officers, and the roll-call. Notwithstanding 
unusually heavy expenses that have been in- 
curred in extensive repairs on the belfry and 
painting the parsonage, the bills are paid, 
and the balances in the treasuries are good. 
In the evening Rev. V. G. Burns, pastor of 
South Church, Pittsfield, Mass., gave an address 
jon “The Highest Purpose of Life.’ 


Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. G. M. 
‘Miller, pastor, received 118 members and raised 
$32,367 for all purposes, of which $5,689 was 
for benevolences. The present membership is 
548 and the church school enrollment 556. 


New Canaan, Ct., Rev. M. F: Clarke, pastor, 
Yeports a net increase of 15 members; average 
attendance of 193 as against 160 for previous 
year; largest average church school attendance, 
compared with total membership, in 25 years, 
and so many new Children that the accommo- 
dations are crowded and must be enlarged. A 
committee was chosen to consider the enlarge- 
ment. The church is free from debt, with a 
balance of over $300.~ Insurance on church 
property raised from $24,000 to 80 per cent of 
expert valuation of property. Weekly envelope 
pledges have steadily increased, from $6,924 in 
1923 to $8,405 in 1925. Gross receipts for 
church support this year were $11,326. The 
budget for 1926, already subscribed, is $11,143. 
Weekly envelopes for beneyolences have in- 
creased by still better proportion: $2,273 in 
1923; $3,695 for the coming year already 
pledged. Total given by all societies to church 
boards, $3,650—the highest total yet. The Ray- 
mond Fund, which provides a salary for a 
home missionary under the direction of the con- 
gregation, was reported operative again under 
the terms of the will, with an available income 
of $2,800 and a committee to employ such a 
missionary was appointed. 


Center Church, Torrington, Ct., Rev. A. B. 
Patten, pastor, held’ its meeting on Jan. 7, 
with good attendance’ and excellent reports. 
The total beneyolences were the largest in its 
history. The prayer meetings have taken on 
new interest, with an average attendance from 
September to January of 66. The church is 
just now installing a high-grade lantern equip- 
ment with the purpose of providing a graphic 
and pictorial Sunday night service. Acces- 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Some church attendants seem to the min- 


ister to be saying: “Do me any good if you 
dare!” 


sions to membership in 1925 were 88 on con- 
fession and 33 by letter. The losses were 24. 
The roll of members at the beginning of 1926 
is 1,020. 


Centre Church, Haverhill, Mass., Rey. H. E. 
Hurd, pastor, prospered to a marked degree 
last year. The following facts tell their own 
story. Ninety-three new members were re- 
ceived, 59 on confession. Of the total 39 were 
men, including some of the leading men of the 
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city. All except nine of the men joined on 
confession. The church raised for missionary 
benevolence the sum of $2,500, or $500 more 
than its reduced apportionment. In addition, 
four church groups known as The Do What 
We Can Circle, The Mary and Martha Circle, 
The Sunshine Circle, and The Thoughtful 
Circle, expended in various kinds of helpful 
ministry the sum of $422. The church guild 
contributed $113 to missions and charity. Gifts. 
received from the congregation purchased 43 
Thanksgiving dinners for needy families. The 
church school sent five students to Durham 
Summer School. At Christmas time 50 un- 
privileged children were given a party and 
gifts of candy, toys, and two pairs of stock- 
ings. The attendance of the school increased 
20 per cent during the year. It now has a 
vested choir to sing in the auditorium, where 


SHALL JEWS ACCEPT JESUS? 


On Christian Terms? 
On Stephen S. Wise’s Terms ? 


On Joseph Klausner’s Terms ? 
On any Terms of their Own? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By JOSEPH KLAUSNER 


“Klausner is a man in a responsible position and a Jewish scholar in his position can not yet write a Jesus-biog- 


raphy. 
New Palestine. 


As long as the adherents of Christ do not accept the teachings of Jesus, the Jews must be silent.’’ 


The 


‘‘An authoritative addition to the limited critical knowledge of the Jewish background of Jesus and the gospels.’’ 


The Springfield Republican. 


‘*There are few more provocative and illuminating studies of our Lord’s Life and work than this, which was not 


intended at all for Christians.’’ The Living Church. 


“A momumental work in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses Papini.’” 


Plerre Von Paasen in the American Jewish Wad. 


An Invaluable Lesson in Preaching for Every Minister 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT 


The Mind of the Church Mirrored in the Sermons of twenty-five 
of the Most Influential Preachers in the United States 


Each of the following twenty-five men contributes a sermon to this volume: Charles R. Brown, S. Parkes Cadman, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles W. Gilkey, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles E. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, 
G. Campbell Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. Shannon. William A.Sunday, George W. Truett, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, George A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. Hughes, Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, William P. Merrill, Mark A. Matthews, Merton S. Rice, John Timothy Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest 


F. Tittle and James I. Vance. 


WHAT IS FAITH 
By J. Gresham Machen (Princeton) 


“Any one who likes salt and pepper will enjoy this 
book. The fundamentalist will find great comfortin this 
book also; and the modernist will get almost equal 
satisfaction in the compulsion which reading it will 
necessitate to review his own opinions and be ready to 
meet an opponent eminently worthy of his steel.’’ The 
Christian Leader. Price $1.75 


FINDING THE TRAIL OF LIFE 


By Rufus M. Jones 


Author of ‘‘The Inner Life’’, etc. 


One of the most unique things about this book is its 
quiet and simple account of the way in which a very 
active and lively boy was trained to practice and to 
enjoy an inward and mystical religion. It is full of 
incidents and experiences so that boys and girls will 
enjoy it as much as those who are mature. Probable 


price $1.50. 
THE FIRST AGE OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Ernest F. Scott 


Author of The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


The aim of the present book is to survey all the de- 
partments of New Testament study in their relation to 
each other There will be an introductory section on 
the historical background, followed by sections on the 
life and teaching of Jesus, the development of the 
primitive church, and the various phases of early 
Christian thought. Probable price $1.50 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By Earle E. Emme and Paul R. Stetvick 


The most important findings of scientific study bear- 
ing upon the religious educative process are here assem- 
bled in one volume. Mere compilation, however, has 
been avoided. A _ single, comprehensive, balanced 
view has been the aim sought, by which specific theo- 
ries and efforts in religious education may be sifted and 
tested. Probable price $1.75 


THE GOSPEL STORY IN ART 


By John La Farge 
Eighty full page illustrations from the great Masters 


Born and educated in the older faith of Christendom, 
John La Farge brought to his task of the representation 
of the Christian story inart, not only the reverence of a 
believer, but also, full knowledge of the widely different 
forms through which the life of Christ has been ex- 
pressed by artists. Re-issue at reduced price, $2.50 


Price $4.50 


Price $2.50 


SCIENCE, RELIGION AND 


REALITY 


Introduction by ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. Con- 
clusion by DEAN WILLIAM R.INGE. Edited 
by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


‘*‘A big stride forward toward that restatement of 
Christian truth in face—and one might add in terms— 
of the scientific and philosophical outlook of this gen- 
eration.’’ Professur J. T. Simpson, D-S.C., F.R.S.E. 

“It can be recommended without reservation.’’ Pro- 
fessor E. Lynn Thorndike. (Columbia) Price $2.50 


DO FUNDAMENTALISTS 
PLAY FAIR? 
By William M. Forrest (Univ. of Va.) 


“ Conservatives may wel] take the stiff cross-examina- 
tion, to which their easy-going assumptions that tradi- 
tional view of the Bible are correct are here subjected, 
asa challenge to a re-examination of their arguments, 


if not of their conclusions. Modernists who have been 
betrayed into naturalistic, mechanistic views of the 
universe, and who have allowed opposition to miracle 
and the supernatural to rob religion of its spirituality, 
will find the book a call to a faith that willlet vital re- 


ligion livein the modern world. Probable price $1.00 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
By Henry Nelson Wieman 


“You have laid hold of a precious conception of re- 
ligion and one which I hope you will develop. .. . 
think it is most clarifying and liberating and can be 
presented to appeal to many not especially concerned 
about philosophy but genuinely perplexed about rell- 
gion.’’ John Dewey. Probable price $2.50 


COSMIC EVOLUTION 
By John Boodin, Ph. D., 


Author of ‘‘A Realistic Universe” 


A serious attempt of a philosopher to prove that the 
higher categories—life, mind, and God—are intrinsic 
to reality, and that the weight of the evidence en- 
thrones God as the creative and guiding genius of the 
cosmos. Price $3.50 


THE MAN OF SORROWS 
By Albert T. W. Steinhaeuser, D. D. 


Forty Chapters, one for each day of Lent. Scripture 
passage, commentary, devotional meditation, a series 


of prayers in the same key, also a poem and a closing 
nsetence of aspiration and petition. Price $2.25 


DS Ne a ee eS ee 
At your book store or from 
NewYork Chicago Boston THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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a formal service of worship is conducted each 
Sunday at the beginning of the school session. 
The Christian Endeavor Society has more than 
doubled its membership. The church was 
never in a more promising condition. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. C. A. Adams, pastor, 
has closed one of the most successful years in 
its history. During the past 2% years nearly 
$3,000 has been expended on repairs and im- 
provements to church and parsonage property. 
From the regular budget of the church $2,000 
of this sum has been paid; the balance from 
that of the ladies’ union. In co-operation with 
the local M. BH. Church a yacation Bible school 
and a council for religious education are con- 
ducted each year. During the past year 25 
members were received into church member- 
ship, a net increase of 20. 


Pembroke, N. H., Rev. E. C. Osborne, pas- 
tor. The treasurer, EH. A. Little, showed the 
organization to be in good condition finan- 
cially. Resolutions of respect were passed 
as a fitting tribute to Franklyn P. Marshall, 
who was president of the board of trustees at 
the time of his death. It was voted to raise 
the salary of the pastor $150 per year. 


Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H., Rev. L. L. 
Barber, pastor, heard reports of the past year 
which was the most successful in the history 
of the church. In the treasury was a balance 
of over $400. Clerk C. C. Coffin reported 21 
new members, a net gain of only five, due to the 
unusually large number of deaths. Mr. Barber 
reported that he had officiated at 18 wed- 
dings, 82 funerals, had made more than 600 
parish calls, and officiated at 13 baptisms. 


South Church, Concord, N. H., Rev. C. B. 
Bare, pastor, received reports from all de- 
partments, which showed that approximately 
$17,000 had been spent during the year and 
that a small balance was on hand. Acces- 
sions totaled 34, a net gain of 20. Two vet- 
eran officers retired at their own request; Jo- 
seph Benton, church clerk for 32 years, was 
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succeeded by Edward A. Dame, and EH. Scott 
Owen, a deacon for 22 years, was succeeded 
by Walter H. Timm. Resolutions commend- 
ing the long and faithful service of Mr. Benton 
and Mr. Owen were unanimously passed. The 
question of abandonment of the midweek ser- 
vice, because of small attendance, was dele- 


gated to a committee to be appointed by the 
pastor. 


The old First Parish Church, York Village, 
Me., Rey. A. S. Hawkes, pastor, reports the 
largest membership in its history, with a total 
of 62 accessions in the three and a half years 
of the present ministry, nearly two-thirds re- 
ceived on confession. All the organizations are 
in a flourishing condition, especially those of the 
young people. Three boxes, valued at $200, 
were sent to Southern schools at Christmas. 
Pageants at Christmas and Haster have be- 
come a feature of the work, a large company 
of young people being trained in this service. 
Upon the 25th wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hawkes recently they were tendered 
a reception and presented a considerable purse 
of silver in appreciation of their fine service. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord Mission Society Thirty Years Old 

The Mary G. Thorn Missionary Society, con- 
nected with First Church, Concord, Rey. G. 
H. Reed, pastor, observed its 30th anniver- 
sary recently. This society, formerly known 
as the Young Woman’s Missionary Society, 
not long since changed its name in honor of 
Mrs. Thorn, wife of Deacon J. A. Thorn, who 
organized it in January, 1896. A supper was 
followed by interesting postprandial exercises. 
Miss Estelle G. Wilson, president, presided. 
Speakers included Mrs. C. T. Staniels of Man- 
chester, the first president ; Deacon Thorn, who 
gave a historical sketch; Miss Elizabeth Brack- 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 21 IS NATIONAL 


FANNY CROSBY DAY 


Celebrate the Birthday of this beloved BLIND SAINT who wrote more than 


8,000 hymns. 


Sing some of her hymns you know so well. 


Use the Fanny 


Crosby Memorial Service or the Pageant, “The Life of Fanny Crosby.” 


FREE—Sample copies of The Memorial Service and The Pageant, 
and facts about the Fanny Crosby Memorial Home by writing today 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


Chairman National Committee 


FANNY CROSBY MEMORIAL HOME FOR THE AGEL 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A Restful, Fun-Full 
WINTER VACATION 


may be enjoyed here at attractively moderate rates. 


Sports 


include especially Skiing, Snowshoeing, and Tobogganing. 
Warm rooms, spacious parlors, good food. At seat of the 


Northfield Schools. 


100 miles from Boston. 191 miles from 


New York. Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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East Northfield, Mass. 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


tional Chureh of Washington, D. C. 
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ett, who spoke of the activities of the past 3i 
years; and Dr. Reed, the beloved pastor of 
First. Mrs. Thorn, who was present, was pre- 
sented a beautiful bouquet. A business session 
was held at the close of the anniversary exer. 
cises. 


Vesper Topics at South, Concord ; 

At South Church, Concord, the pastor, Rey. 
C. B. Bare, has chosen for the topie for the 
second series of vesper services of the winter, | 
“Our Admirable Friends.” He will discuss oa) 
successive Sunday afternoons “Why I Should 
Like to Have Been Born a Hindu,” “Why | 
Should Have Liked to Haye Been Born a Jap- 
anese,” “Why I Should Like to Have Been 
Born a Chinese,” “Why. I Should Like to Haye. 
Been Born a Negro.” These vespers are brief, | 
the entire service lasting but 50 minutes. 


Activities at Gilsum-Surry 

Rey. A. H. Sargent is carrying out a religio- 
social program in the yoked parish of Gilsum-, 
Surry. Recently at a rural schoolhouse a 
neighborhood party was held, with a literary 
program and social games. Fifty-four persons 
were present. An offering was taken for church 
and community work. Another novel feature 
was the presentation of a young people’s play, 
“Choosing a’ Profession,” written by the pas- 
tor. The young people at the Gilsum parish 
have voted to start a pipe-organ fund for the. 
church. 


CONNECTICUT 

Windsor Women Exceed Quota 
in Money-Raising 

The Woman’s Club of the Congregational 
Church of Windsor, of which Rey. Roscoe Nel- 
son is pastor, held a meeting on Jan. 12 which 
proved of unusual interest. During the year 
nine committees have been trying to raise $100 
each for the work of the club and the church, 
Every committee exceeded its quota, some even 
doubling the amount so that the total yes 
over to the treasurer was $1,475. : 


Community School of Leadership Training 

The Hartford Community School of Leader- 
ship Training, under the management of the 
Hartford Council of Churches, opened its sec 
ond session of this season Monday evening, 
Jan. 11, in Center Church House. The main 
course for which credits are given is by Prof. 
A. J. W. Myers of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Education on ‘“‘Week Day Religious Ed- 
ucation” and is calculated to give training to 
those engaged in this work to which great 
prominence is being given in New Britain and 
Meriden. Except for the course by Miss Inez 
Temple on “Dramatization and Pageantry,” the 
instructors are connected with the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, and include Miss Hthe- 
lyn Nichols on “Vacation Schools”; Mr. 7 
IF. Kullgren, a graduate of the School of 
Religious Education and Director of Reli- 
gious Education in Center Church, on ‘Middl 
Adolescence”; Prof. E. EH. §. Johnson and 
Prof. P. E. Shaw of Hartford Seminary, in a 
course on “Modern Church History” ; oa 
Rev. W. T. Aiken, secretary of the Hartfor 
Council of Churches and candidate for Ph.D. 
in the Hartford School of Religious Education, 
on “The Teaching Work of the Church.” 


OHIO “y 
New Church for Cleveland ‘ 
The Brooklyn Heights Church, Clevelan 


was organized Jan. 10, with 51 charter mem- 
bers. Rey. Kirk Dewey is the pastor. 


NEW YORK 
Approve Washington Building Project 
The Congregational Conference of New Yor 
on Jan. 12 passed strong resolutions in rega 
to the Building Fund of the First Congregz: 
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THe CuuRCcH AT HyDE PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 


: MASSACHUSETTS 
jpecial Occasions at Hyde Park 


The turn of the year brought two notable 
tvening services at Hyde Park: on Dee. 20, 
vhen Mrs. Margaret Eggleston Owen, in an 
oom spicy and glimmering with ever- 
eens and candle-light, and with the older 
jirls grouped about her on the platform floor 
nd steps, told Christmas stories in her inimi- 
able way, the girls’ sweet caroling filling out 
. most satisfying service. 
Two weeks later was celebrated the com- 
letion of 15 years in the new edifice and also 
f the pastorate of Rev. G. W. Owen. Historic 
lddresses by Deacon John G. King and by 
Yharles W. Harle, who represented the younger 
eneration, stressed the success of the young 
ople’s work in this church—the outcome of 
(lr. Owen’s vision, personality, and hard work 
luring thig period. Among outstanding activi- 
jes are the Boys’ Messenger Service, the an- 
wal reconsecration of baptized children on 
?arents’ Day, the community school for train- 
ng religious leaders, and the graded week day 
shurch school. 
| Miss Virginia Haynes paid tribute to Mr. 
Dwens’ watchful helpfulness toward individ- 
jal boys and girls. Deacon George W. Warle, 
who presided, said in introducing the pastor, 
that whereas many men excel in one line, Mr. 
wen’s greatness is many-sided. As a preacher 
ne holds the thoughtful, and is still growing; 
: a worker he is indefatigable himself, and 
s the faculty of getting others to work; as 
= he is beloved throughout the commu- 
lity 
The embarrassed subject of these eulogies 
Tuned the tables on the church, thanking the 
songregation that this church is. a place where 
it» feel God present, are trained in nobility 


nd service, and enjoy good fellowship; that 

Ulways they had given him perfect freedom in 

he pulpit, and patient appreciation and loy- 

lty. He declared he felt the thrill and pull of 
VITAL 


_messaces” F» A. AGAR 


The Stewardship of Life 
} —A Study of Responsibility......sseeseeeeees 
| The Competent Church 
A Study of Competency .......eeeeeeeeee- $1.00 
Church Officers 
AStuidy in Efficiency. ..esescoccecssccsteree 15C 
Dead or Alive 
y A Study hee Conditions....+++++eee+++ 75¢ 
“Help Those Women” 
A Study of Women’s Work... ...ceceeeeeees 15C 
75¢ 


Democracy and the Church 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Te 


A Study of Governing Principles........... 


Rev. George W. Owen is the pastor 


the work more than ever. 
and yours!” 

The evening closed with a reception to the 
pastor and hig family. 


FLORIDA 
A_Growing Work at Miami Beach 

A temporary building for the beginners’ de- 
partment has been erected on the grounds of 
the Miami Beach Community Church, Rey. 
HK. A. King, pastor, to relieve the overcrowd- 
ing of the Sunday school. The school has over 
250 members and the attendance is increasing 
every Sunday. The available space is so lim- 
ited that classes are being held on the church 
lawn and in the parsonage. 

The special missionary programs, as sug- 
gested by the denominational Education De- 
partment, are held once a month in the Sun- 
day school. The offerings on these Sundays 
have been devoted to missions and _ totaled 
$472.76 for the year. In addition the Thanks- 
giving Day offering for the Children’s Home at 
Jacksonville amounted to $27.50 and _ the 
Fanny Crosby Memorial offering was $5. At 


“My life is Christ’s 
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the Christmas pageant $107 was contributed 
to the Near Hast Relief. 

An outdoor Christmas tree was held on the 
church lawn with services by the youngest chil- 
dren, and by the use of a spot light Santa 
Claus was discovered trying to get down the 
parsonage chimney. It was a beautiful pic- 
ture and the joy of the children was complete. 

This year a Christmas morning service was 
held for the first time in the history of the 
city at the Community Church. The church 
was filled with worshipers who greatly enjoyed 
the service of music, prayers, and sermon, The 
service Christmas morning will be held each 
year hereafter. 

The passing of offering plates at the church 
services will be discontinued for 1926. The 
idea is a new one, but it is felt that this inno- 
vation will add to the religious spirit of the 
services in which the taking of an offering is 
distracting. Finances for the church budget 
will be raised in the annual canvass to be held 
in February. 

A new edition of Dr. King’s series of lec- 
tures on evolution has been printed, The title 
is Some Religious Implications of the Theory 
of Evolution. 

Rey. Kenneth R. Close, formerly pastor of 
Plymouth Church of Newark, O., began his 
work as associate minister of the Miami Beach 
Church early in November. 

Rey. Mr. Close will devote his time particu- 
larly to the young people’s work, the Sunday 
school, and pastoral duties, thus freeing Dr. 
King for the direction of the new building pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Close is a graduate of Hiram College, 
Union Seminary, and Columbia University 
Graduate School of Sociology. In the interim 
between college and seminary he was pastor 
of the church at Wayne, O. Since his gradua- 
tion from Union Seminary he has been pastor 
at Newark, O., where he instituted and directed 
Plymouth Church Radio Station W.B.B.A., 
one of the few church broadcasting stations in 
the country. 


CALIFORNIA 
Improvements at West End, Los Angeles 
The little congregation of West End, Los 
Angeles, are rejoicing in the attractive appear- 
ance of their building on Temple St., which has 


The most usable, satisfactory and beawti- 
ful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of the Christian 
Lite 


Edited by 
MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 
Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand just off the press 
THE REASONS: 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns, 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social conscious- 
ness. 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly 
progression, ; 
Responsive Readings: each selection oc- 
cupies a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


7 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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been refurbished within and without, and deco- 
rated with four art glass windows. In the 
church school the average contributions for the 
past three years have reached the high point 
of ten cents per week per member; while in 
the year past the average was twelve cents. 
A group of tithers are said to be responsible 
for this fact. 


Anniversary at Plymouth Center 

Strengthened in a friendly relation with 
First Chureh, Plymouth Center, San Diego, 
has had a prosperous year under the leadership 
of Rev. William Forshaw. Rooms for the min- 


SPUN H TUTTLE 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION, ITS PASSING FORMS 
AND ETERNAL TRUTHS 


By ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, 
BRS. Sc.D, LL.D: 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University 
Feb. 1i—Religion in Human History. Feb. 8—Reli- 


gion and Dogma. Feb. 15—Matterand Spirit. Mar.1 
—Truth and Criticism. 


RECENT TENDENCIES IN GERMANY 
By GUSTAV KRUGER, Ph.D. 


Professor of Church History in the University of 
Giessen 


Mar. 15—In the Church. Mar. 22—In Theology. 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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SUUTTTTU LLU EAeL LLL 


TULUM DOD 


TSOLS and METHOD Studies 


An Adventure in Evangelism. Poling... $1.50 
The Technique of a Minister. Clausen. 1.25 
Visitation Evangelism. Kernahan..... A258 
The Church and Printer’s Ink. Gilbert. 1.25 
Music in Work and Worship. Lorenz... 3.00 
The Currency of the Invisible. A Study 

of Stewardship. (E Vans scctecincenicineeene d 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ister’s family are in the building, and before 
it for a considerable space along the avenue is 
a green spot which has been beautifed with 
shrubs by the kindness of Mr. G. W. Marston. 
Mr. Marston, one of the leading merchants of 
San Diego, is also superintendent of the church 
school and an active supporter. Within the 
year, 23 members were received. A men’s club 
and a Plymouth women’s club do active service. 
A motion picture outfit is installed for Sunday 
evening use and occasional week nights. The 
minister has been preaching a series of ser- 
mons Sunday mornings upon “The Develop- 
ment of Christian Character Today,” being ex- 
positions from the Hpistle to the HWphesians. 
Located in a new and rapidly growing section 
of the city, with the fascinating leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Forshaw, there is a splendid 
future for this church. 


Friendly Interests at Claremont 

The wide range of friendly interests in the 
Community Church at Claremont is indicated 
by the following activities. 

At a meeting of the Men’s- Union with the 
women as guests, the program was arranged by 
the Council on International Relations in co- 
operation with the Federation of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. Addresses were given by three students 
of foreign birth: ‘Personal Experiences in the 
Garden of Eden,” by Luther Hoobyar; “Un- 
derstanding Russia,” by Zenna Leshing ; ‘What 
Is Happening in China,” by Edwin Ding. 
There was a unanimous vote that America en- 
ter the World Court. 

In co-operation with Pomona College the 
fifth annual Conference of the Friends of the 
Mexicans was held in early December. Mr. 
Gilliland spoke on Sunday morning in a com- 
prehensive way from his experience in South 
America, and ag superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Plaza Community work, and as presi- 
dent of the Council on Spanish Speaking Work 
in the Southwest. : 

An interesting affair was a supper and 
friendly hour one Sunday evening when those 
members who united with the church in 1924 
were hosts to the new members joining in 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position desired aS companion or nurse by 
eultured, efficient trained nurse. Can assist in 
the home if necessary. Will travel. References. 
“A. M.,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—By woman of training and experience, 
position as housekeeper in private school. Ref- 
erences, “C. M.,’ Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Special Offer—Handkerchiefs, pure linen, 
white, ladies’ $1.75; men’s $2.50 per dozen. Pure 
linen damask table cloths, elegant patterns, 
68 x 68, $3.75 each. Napkins 22 x 22, $5.85 per 

Cloth 72 x 72, $5.90 each; 72 x 90, $7.50 
Napkins 22 x 22, $7.75 per dozen postpaid. 
If any of these goods are not out of the ordinary 
for exceptional value, they can be returned and 
money will be refunded. Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 
78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Christian Hebrew theological student desires 
part-time work. Not particular as to nature, 
whether missionary, educational, or work about 
home. “R. T.,” Congregationalist, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
——$—$—$—$—_$_—_——< ee 
Washington, D. C. For comfort and location, 
The Stonestep, 2009 F. St., near White House, 
public buildings and Auditorium. Rooms with 
running water. Breakfast and dinner. 


Elderly people, or children to care for in my 
own home. Satisfaction guaranteed. References 
furnished. For particulars address Frances H. 
Yaw, Lena M. Hadd, Proprietors, East Berk- 
shire, Vt. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks- from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Old Testament Hebrew in 25 lessons, simplified 
method. Results guaranteed. One must know 
Hebrew to know the Bible. Free trial. “R. U.,” 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 ‘maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


For Sale: Frock coat and vest, size 40. Used 
only twice. Worth $90; will sell for $15. Write 
“B.,” Congregationalist. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


INISTERS—Have you books youno longer need? If 
so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. , 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


January 28, 1926 


1925. At the evening service later, there = 
a Friendship Program offered by the 1924 
people. An important feature was several short 
talks on the subject, “Opportunities That the 
Claremont Church Offers to New Members.” 

At the “White Gifts’ Christmas service 
there were 350 attractive contributions. Large 
cartons were sent to the Rio Grande Institute 
and to the Chinese Sunday School in Los An) 
geles, and a large basket taken to the tree for 
the Mexican Work at “Su Casa.” | 

For 1926, the church hag the sizable budge 
of $19,550 for home work, and $9,150 for be« 
nevolences. This is cared for in the every, 
member canvass. 


Dr. Henry Booth Again at Work 4 | 

His many friends will be glad to know that) 
Dr. Henry Booth is again taking up the large 
program in First Church, Long Beach. MHay- 
ing undergone a serious major operation, sey- 
eral months were required fully to restore his 
strength. However, on Christmas Sunday his’ 
people were rejoiced to see him again in the 
pulpit. | 

In accordance with his usual method, Dr. 
Booth has begun two series of sermons, the 
first for Sunday mornings until Waster, on the 
subject, ‘Christ and Civilization.” These are 
the titles: “The Christian Century,” ‘Vanity 
Fair,” “The Kingdom of Mammon,” “The Gos- 
pel of Intolerance,” “The High Cost of Liv- 


ing,’ ‘Knowledge and Life,” “The Church 
Militant,” “The Man in the Street,” ‘First 
Things First,’ “The BHternal Quest,” “The 


Cult of Service,’ “The Real Return of Jesus,” 
“The Prince of Peace.” 

On January evenings discussions of some of 
the outstanding problems that confront us are 
treated, “Shall America Join the World 
Court?”’, “Locarno and the New Hurope,” “Is 
Prohibition a Failure?”’, “France in Syria,” 


“Christianity at the Cross Roads in China.” — 


Rey. Herbert Ide Remains at Redlands — 

An important opportunity in Colorado was 
offered Rev. Herbert Ide. When it became 
known to the chureh in Redlands, a mass 
meeting of the congregation was called on Sun- 
day morning. Mr. Ide was sent home, and the 
church discussed the matter with the vest 
that they voted him indispensable to Redlands. 
An assurance of loyalty was accorded his 
plans, and the salary increased by 50 per cent. 
The latter was less important in a material 
sense than an indication of the fervor of “ 


spirit. It was one of those crises that t 
churches’ souls, with an issue in higher vision 
and stronger resolution. 

There would have been equal grief in th 
city at large to lose Mr. Ide. For years hi 
has been the outstanding minister in civit 
leadership. His membership in the Rotar, 
Club and other organizations indicates bot 
his influence and the breadth of his interests 
He is a great unifying power among the min 
isters of the city. There are few men whos 
judgment is so trusted, and character so Tr 
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14 Bescon St. Boston 
156 5th Ave. New York 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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seted. As successor in a noble line of pub- 
‘spirited ministers, he leads a church notable 
' its impact on all the higher life of Red- 
ids. 


ingregational Club of San Diego 

About once a quarter, the Congregational- 
\s of San Diego and surrounding towns come 
tether for dinner and program. In Decem- 
+ they met at Plymouth Center for a boun- 
us spread. The immediate occasion- was 
+ tour of Messrs. Herring and Calder along 
» Coast. To our great disappointment, Rey. 
ibert Herring was ill and could neither be 
the club meeting nor fulfill most of his other 
zagements about San Diego. However, Mr. 
i who took the evening, thoroughly 


ased and edified his audience as he made 
ie applications of the principles in the So- 
i] Service Creed to American conditions. He 
is kept busy in the days in the city in ad- 
essing schools and church gatherings. 

‘At this annual meeting of the club, officers 
ore elected: for president, M. T. Gilmore, an 
nored layman of First Church; and for 
vasurer, Rey. William Forshaw of Plymouth 
mter, San Diego. Rey. Lawrence Wilson 
d been the president for the year, and Mr. 
prshaw secretary. Cah. 


Ht 


hurch and Ministerial Record 
i 
| Calls 


ie Cc. F., Hamline University, St. 
Paul, Minn., to New Mayflower, Minneapolis, 
At work. 


Minn. : ; 
NUS, T. S., to Beulah, N. D. At work. 

1GGATT, H. C., formerly director or religious 
education, First (Old South), Worcester, Mass., 
to Federated, Charlton. 

LSON, P. B., (Presb.) Lewistown, Ill., to Grid- 
ey, Beloit, Wis. Accepts. 

Ich, W. F., Necedah, Wis., to Spring Green. 
ecepts. 

HELUR, C. A., Littleton, Mass., to Webster. 
HLFORD, H., to Sunnyvale, Cal. Accepts. 


Tour to Europe 


Embracing World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention 


in London next July 


i a 
REV. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE, D.D., Pastor of 

the First Baptist Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
| Mass., will personally conduct an inexpensive six weeks’ 
‘tour to Europe in connection with the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, England, leay- 
ing New York July 3, visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany and France, with an optional one week’s 
trip to Switzerland and Italy. 


For particulars please address 


DR. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE 
89 State Street, Room 2 Boston, Mass. 


Do You Want to Co Along to 
Palestine Next Summer ? 
Travel Service has been inaugurated whereby 
inisters, S. S. Teachers, and other church 
ane together with their families, can visit 
e Holy Land at extremely low rates. Inspi- 
ational, educational and at an unheard of price. 

verybody can now go. Membership in this 
tour absolutely limited to church workers. If 
you are not a pastor, send us your pastor’s 
statement that you are a church worker. Re- 
sponsible men at the head of this Service. Write 
or additional information. 


' BIBLE LANDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
= 1128 Argyle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

ee ee ee 
DON’T BUY AN ARMFUL. OF GUIDE-BOOKS 


fue Round the World Traveller 


By D. E. LORENZ 
All the information necessary in one volume, by an ex- 
b ert traveller and director of world-cruises 
8 MAPS, 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, Etc. $5.00 
FL H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WoopMAN, G. E., West Boylston, Mass., to First 
Evangelical, Milton. 


Resignations 
Boyppn, E. P., Candor, N. Y. Effective Feb. 1. 
Parrprson, V. M., Tatnuck, Worcester, Mass., 
after five years. Effective May 1. 
Suurrpr, L, A., (Methodist) Kingston, Mass. 
SMALL, C. H., Sandusky, O., to become director 


of pastoral activities at Plymouth, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, O. 
Ordinations and Installations 
Houppn, E. R., é., First, East Orange, N. J. 


Jan. 12. Sermon by Dr. C. A. Dinsmore; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. R. O. Harpole, G. P. 
Hastman, C. W. Carroll, M. S. Poulson, J. H. 
Robinson, and A. B. Coe. 

WES®LAKN, D. J., o., First, Rensselaer Falls, 
N. Y., Dee. 22, 1925. Parts taken by Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Taft, C. H. Bourner, J. R. Hewitt, 
Joseph Phillips, and F. A. Kimberley. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Chula Vista 14 
Claremont 20 
La Mesa 16 
Los Angeles, Hollywood 12 
Plymouth 4 
Pasadena, First 12 
Santa Barbara 6 
CONNECTICUT 
Derby, Second 6 8 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Second 3 10 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Plymouth 10 26 
SouTH DAKOTA 
Hudson 14 15 
VERMONT 
Waterbury 8 14 
Personals 
Barron, Dr. W. E., is spending the month of 


January in the vicinity of Chicago. He preached 
in his former pastorate at Oak Park, Jan. 10, 
and is also supplying the New First Church 
and giving a number of lectures. 

Hopepon, Ry. T. M., at the annual meeting of 
West Hartford, Ct., was granted a four months’ 
leave of absence with salary. Mr. Hodgdon 
expects to leave for Florida before the end 
of January. 

JOHNSON, Ruy. O. S., of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Canton, China, who has been assisting in 
the work of the American Missionary Associa- 
-tion among Chinese in California, and has also 
made a trip under their direction to visit the 
large communities of Chinese on the west coast 
of Mexico, passed his final examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of California on Dec. 10. His thesis was 
“A Study of Chinese Alchemy,’ showing that 
Chinese alchemy originated in the philosoph- 
ical system of Taoism, and that there is a prob- 
able connection between the alchemy of China 
and that of Medieval Europe. Dr. Johnson 
plans to return to his work in China on Jan. 23, 

Koper, Rey. and Mrs. D. L., Somersville, Ct., cel- 
ebrated the 25th anniversary of their wedding, 
Jan. 16, 1926, with an At Home at the parson- 
age in the afternoon and an informal reception 
at the church in the evening. 

KINNEY, Rey. G. E., pastor at Bradford, Vt., was 
suddenly smitten with an attack of infantile 
paralysis, Dec. 6, 1925, both legs being com- 
pletely paralyzed at first. He is now gaining, 
his general condition being satisfactory and 
motion is returning to the left leg; the right 
does not gain as rapidly but strong hopes are 
held for his recovery. Mr. Kinney, since he 
came to Vermont two years ago, has made hosts 
of friends, not only in Bradford but throughout 
the state. He is meeting the situation bravely. 
The church and parish installed a radio for 
him as a Christmas gift and have given him 
six months’ relief from preaching with full 
salary. Many of his friends in the ministry 
have offered to supply the pulpit “From the love 
we bear him,’”’ and services will be kept up as 
usual. 

Lane, Rey. G. H., Milford, N. H., was recently 
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presented with a 23-jeweled gold watch and 
chain by the men of his church in Milford. 

Porrrr, Mrs. R. H., wife of the minister of Center 
Church, Hartford, Ct., with her daughter, Miss 
Jean Potter, sailed on Jan. 14 from New York 
on the Franconia for India where they are to 
join Dr. ‘Potter and later visit China. They 
will return to this country some time in May. 

Rosr, Rey. P. M., who has been doing notable 
work among the Italians of Hartford, Ct., for 
which he was prepared by residence and study 
in Italy on the Alumni Fellowship of Hartford 
Seminary, has resigned his position as pastor 
at Warburton Chapel and assumed the position 
of director of the Village St. Mission. A re- 
eeption was given to him in this new field by 
the officers of the Village St. Mission and by the 
Christian social workers of the city. 

TOWNSEND, Miss LorNA G., director of religious 
education at South Church, Brockton, Mass., was 
recently tendered a supper and reception by 
the young people’s society, in honor of her re- 
covery after an auto accident some weeks ago. 
Other guests were Rey. Messrs. R. W. Coe, H. 
¥, Holton, and A. M. Parker, companions in 
the mishap which resulted in a broken arm for 
Miss Townsend and which bordered on a tragedy 
for all. The society presented Miss Townsend 
with a purse and flowers. 

TRUEBLOOD, Ruy. C. B., at the 64th annual meeting 
of First Church, Alpena, Mich., of which he 
is pastor, was presented with a purse to pay 
the expense of a trip to Europe, including a 
tour of Egypt and Palestine. The trip will be 
undertaken this summer. This gift came from 
the church and the community as an expression 
of good will and affection. 

WALLACE, Rey. and Mrs. Davip, Calverton, Long 
Island, N. Y., were given a Chevrolet sedan as 
a Christmas gift from the church. 


The Pastor Says: When among the cave 
men there appeared people who opposed leay- 
ing well enough alone they were hooted at as 
“reformers.” 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 
To Secretary 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Where to stop in Washington, D. C. 


HOTEL LOGAN 


lowa Circle, corner 13th Street 


$2.50 per day 


Single rooms with bath 
$3.00 and up per day 


Double rooms with bath 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


d 5 
oabe Entrance February and 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


i i i irmingham, Kansas 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a. 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


OXNARD—Edward P. Oxnard, deacon emeritus of 
State Street Church, Portland, Me., died Jan. 7, 
at the age of 96. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES A. BLANCHARD 


Pres. Charles A. Blanchard of Wheaton College 
died at his home in Wheaton, Il., Dec. 20, 1925. 
He was the son of Rey. Jonathan Blanchard, who 
was president of Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., for 
a time and later founded Wheaton College. Charles 
A. was born in Galesburg in 1848. He graduated 
at Wheaton Academy in 1866, Wheaton College 
in 1870, and took his seminary training at Chi- 
cago. He was pastor at Paxton, IIll., for one year 
and served the Wheaton church for two periods 
—one of five years and the other of two. He 
was also pastor for a time of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Streator, Ill., and of the 
Moody Church, Chicago. 

He began his teaching career at 14 years of 
age, and went upon the lecture platform at 19. 
He became associate president of Wheaton College 
in 1880 and was elected president in 1882. He 
served the Christian churches with great devo- 
tion throughout his active career as _ lecturer, 
teacher, preacher, and Bible leader. President 
Blanchard and his father before him were very 
antagonistic to secret orders and both devoted 
themselves to opposing these organizations. The 
former wrote many books and pamphlets upon this 
subject as well as upon religious themes and Bible 
interpretation. He became known widely as a 
protagonist of conservative theology and was much 
sought after by churches and movements repre- 
senting this type of thinking. 

Under his administration Wheaton College made 
a steady, substantial growth. He was a man of 
wide reading, of vision, 
and a conscientious Christian. He had the entire 
respect not only of those who agreed with him, 
but of a multitude of church leaders who knew 
him well but who did not agree with him theo- 
logically. They gave him credit for representing 
his view of the case with honesty, sincerity, and 
a Christian spirit. His leadership will be greatly 
missed not only in Wheaton, but in the many 


a convincing speaker, - 
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circles in which he has been a potent influence. 
The funeral was held in the College Church at 
Wheaton. 


WARNER L. CARVER 


Warner L. Carver, New England superintendent 
for the American Sunday School Union since 
1904, died at his home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Dec. 22, 1925. He was born in 1863, in Church- 
ville, N. Y., educated at Oberlin College, and for 
some years served as trustee of Lincoln Memorial 
University, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

Mr. Carver has been continuously associated 
with the Sunday School Union for thirty years. 
He was very successful in his work of raising 
funds, and much beloved by those with whom he 
came in contact. 


REV. EVA R. LUDGATE 


Rev. Eva R. Ludgate, who died at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 17, 1925, was the daughter of Rey. Joseph 
C. Ludgate and was born in London, Canada. She 
had her university training in New York City and 
studied theology at the Divinity School at the 
University of Chicago. She was ordained to the 
Congregational ministry in Burlington, Ia., in 
19138, and served for a time as pastor at Danville, 
Ia. She soon entered the evangelistic field and 
conducted special meetings in many churches 
throughout the country. She was also for a time 
representative of the Near Bast in Hurope. She 
organized the Woman’s Prayer Battalion during 
the war, and visited Europe in the interest of this 
work. Her services in the churches were con- 
structive and unifying. She was a woman of 
charming personality and exhibited the graces of 
the Christian religion in a marvelous way. Her 
home for many years had been at Wheaton, IIL, 
and it was there that she was buried. 


ANNA MACKENZIE PINNEY 


Anna Mackenzie Pinney, wife of Rev. Ira B. 
Pinney of Oakham, Mass., died in the Holden Hos- 
pital, Jan. 5. Mrs. Pinney was the daughter of 
Peter and Alice Morton Mackenzie of Lowell, 
Mass. She was educated in the public schools 
of Lowell and also took training in the hospital. 
March 11, 1907, she married Rev. Ira E. Pinney 
at Hyde Park, Vt. She was a devoted helper of 
her husband in all his work. Having no children 
of her own she gave her mother love to all the 
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Junior College Courses, 
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EMPHASIZING ONE YEAR 


Mac Duffie. 


COLLEGE F 5 TUTORING 
PREPARATION School : COURSE 
lad 
SPRINGFIELD Sor Girls MASSACHUSETTS! 


Post-Graduate Course in 
Music and Household Arts 


PRINCIPALS 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


John MacDuffie 


Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received, 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C,) 


FOR GIRLS 


The following classes of students are admitted: 


1. Students desiring to complete their college preparation. 
students will be admitted (certificate). 
2. Students desiring to complete their high school or secondary school 


3. Students who have completed their high school or secondary school 
work, and desire to take Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given 
students taking any two year course. 
Literature, these courses are entirely elective. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, 
Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Horseback riding, Golf Course on the property; Tennis, Field Sports; all 
Winter Sports; Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 by 90 ft., Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped School—10 buildings. _ 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Exeellent Seeretarial Courses; Business Management; 


New students will be admitted after Christmas, January 6. 
Party will leave Chicago Tuesday, January 5, at 10.30 A.M. 


Exceptional opportunities < 
th a delightful home life 82 Summit St 
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Final year 


With the exception of English and 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
(1) Pastoral Service. 
(2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education, 
4) Practical Philanthropy. 
(3) History and Philosephy of Religion. 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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children she knew. Besides her husband 


survived by two sisters and one ona 
leaves a host of friends to mourn her un 
death at the age of 40 years. 7 
REY. EDGAR BE. SCOVILL : 
Rey. Edgar BH. Scovill, born in Ashtabula, 
Dec. 26, 1855, died suddenly on Jan. 1, at 
home in Bedford, O., a suburb of Cleveland, 
entire ministry of 40 years was given to— 
Congregational churches of Ohio, three of wl 
are in Cleveland and among the strong churc 
of the city, namely: “Union” (later the Kins 
Union Church), Denison Ave., and Lakewood. 
each of these he laid enduring foundations. O# 
churches of the state are Saybrooke, Litchfi 
Chillicothe. For a time also he was superintence 
of City Missions in Cincinnati. In each of 
fields he served he was greatly beloved, for 
had a great capacity for friendship. His wa 
life of singular devotion, usefulness, and Chi 


likeness. He is survived by his wife, Carrie ( 
trell Scovill, and two sons and their famil 
Neal N. and Ernest S., all of whom reside 


greater Cleveland. 


REV. GEORGE H. TILTON 


Rev. George H. Tilton died at his home 
Melrose, Mass., Jan. 8. Born in Nashua, N. 
Jan. 31, 1845, he traced his ancestry back 
the time of William the Conqueror. One bra 
of the family settled in New Hampshire in 
seventeenth century and from this branch 
town of Tilton received its name. 

Mr. Tilton was a graduate of Williston Se 
nary, Amherst College, and Andover Theolog 
Seminary. He held pastorates at Attleboro Fe 
Rehoboth and North Woburn, Mass., and Wolfb 
and Lancaster, N. H. Under his leadvrship 
Central Congregational Church at Attleboro F 
was organized and the building- erected. 
founded the Rehoboth Antiquarian Society; w1 
the History of Rehoboth and the history of 
church at Lancaster, also a Memorial of 
Marshall Henshaw. ; 

Nine years ago he retired from the ac 
ministry and since that time has given 
time to supplying pulpits, and to literary ; 
scientific work. His book on “Ferns” has D 
adopted as a text book in the schools of C€ 
necticut, and also of Boston. At the time of 
death he was preparing a companion book 
Mosses. 

His widow and two daughters survive | 
The funeral services were conducted by two 
his college classmates, Rev. E. C. Winslow | 
Rey. John Richardson. 


Events to Come 
Boston MINISTERS’ MeEnpTING, Pilgrim Hall, I 
ton, Feb. 1, 10.45 a.m. Annual meeting of 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Speaker: Rey. 
Edgar Park, D.D. 
ConvocaTIon WEEK LucTURES, Bangor Theolog 
Seminary, Bangor, Me., Feb. 1-5. Speake 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Rey. Raymond Calk 


Prof. Ambrose White Vernon, Prof. Ru 
Matthew Jones. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSION. 


UNION, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
2 P.M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, I 
5, 10.80 a.M. Among the speakers will 
Rev. William Paton of India. 


A “Christian General’? Spea 


Through the courtesy of the Scripps-How 
Syndicate extended through James H. Ley 
Executive Secretary of Peking University, 
are reproducing here the latter half of an 
terview with Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, — 
“Christian General” of China, who is now 
much in the limelight. This article appea 
in the Trans-Pacific, published in Tokio, Ja 
Oct. 17, last. 


In response to a query as to reported “ 
shevizing’ of his army, Marshal Feng sa 
“Neither I nor my army are more bolshe 
than America. The term is now applied by 
exploiters or nations to any one seeking to- 
vance the interests and welfare of the mas‘ 

“Politically I am opposed to every prin 
of sovietism but I have been branded as 
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1 soviet by those who seek to becloud the real 
‘issue. I am employing Italian, Japanese, and 
( Russian military experts. There are more of 
‘the latter, because more Russians are avyail- 
‘able. But I am not employing Soviet political 
methods. Instead of crying ‘bolshevism!’, in 
‘opposition to those who are endeavoring sanely 
to direct the patriotic efforts of students, work- 
| ers, and intellectuals, foreigners would be far 
‘wiser to recognize that the antidote to the 
| ‘red terror’ in China is intelligent liberalism 
encouraged by foreigners. 
| “Russia has been foremost in showing evi- 
|dence of willingness to recognize and to aid 
China’s attempts to recover her lost national- 
ism. We are not interested in criticism by na- 
tions which have shown themselves unwilling 
to do as much. We appreciate America’s tra- 
ditional friendship but at present we are most 
interested in noting whether with relatively 
’ small material interests in China, America in- 
| tends to throw her influence’ toward China or 
| to become the tool of others who seek to pre- 
| serve the trade advantages given by unfair 
_ treaties.”’ 
' Asked his views concerning the relative de- 
| sirability of evolutionary, as opposed to revo- 
| lutionary, reform, the Marshal said: 
| “China’s faith in evolutionary reform through 
| the instrumentality of foreigners is dead. We 
_must demand the complete and unconditional 
| restoration of national birthrights. When this 
{ 


| is assured there will be time enough to talk 
| details of readjustment.” , 

During the interview, strains of hymns sung 
| by Marshal Feng’s soldiers floated in from 
‘/nearby barracks. Replying to inquiries, the 
| Marshal stated that “seventy per cent of an 
-army numbering 120,000, and ninety-five per 
cent of the officers, are Christian. The use 
-of liquor and tobacco is forbidden to the sol- 


) diers, inmates of the red light district here 
| ASuccessful PORTABLE: 
__ MissionAssured PE 

| with anM&M CHA PEL, 
| : Substantial 

\} Attractive 

| Economical 
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church, When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 

: gregation. _Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
Jassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
| bor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


~ 131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


The 
PERFECT PROJECTOR 
for every need 
: ~~ SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
o | (\(@ SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
7 Hundreds of iustrated 
Tectures 


7 VICTOR Portable 
i STEREOPTICON 


rent. 
Soe WRITE FOR 
BS | 355 INFORMATION 
: VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
,. 22OVICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT. IOWA. 


_MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


: ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
_ 79 Sudbury Street, rn Boston, Mass. 


Pulptt Gowns. 
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have been banished completely, and eighty 
Christian chaplains are employed.” 

Visitors to headquarters do not smoke. 
shal Feng’s life is Spartanlike. 
five and works into the night. His dress is 
simple and he lives frugally, keeping close 
contact with his men and knowing all his offi- 
cers. He forbids his soldiers to ride in rikshas 
and seems rather ostentatiously democratic. 

When I inquired jokingly whether Feng in- 
tended to nationalize his prohibition on liquor 
and tobacco if he ever became President of 
China, the Marshal became serious and de- 
clared that he had no desire for the Presidency, 
preferring his soldier rdéle of unifying the coun- 
try and protecting it against aggression and 
internal dissension, He later admitted, how- 
ever, if he ever acquired sufficient power he 
would enforce national prohibition of liquor. 

In response to an inquiry, the Marshal as- 
sured me there would be no internal war within 
six months and possibly not then. 


Y. W. C. A. in the Philippines 


Solita M. Garduno, not much bigger than a 
minute, and unaccustomed to strangers and 
travel, journeyed all the way from Cavite, Phil- 
ippine Islands, to New York City that she 
might take the training to fit her for a secre- 
taryship of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in Manila. There is no association 
in the Philippines, but Miss Garduno is so 
convinced of the need of one that she under- 
went the hardships and the peril of a long 
journey all alone (an undertaking for a girl 
who was never out of her own dooryard alone 
after dark) to carry this message of need to 
all who may be interested, and to prepare her- 
self for the work when it is begun. Under the 
Spanish régime in the Philippines only those 
who had money could secure any sort of an 
education. Public schools: followed the unfurl- 
ing of the American flag, and the only com- 
plaint since American occupancy is that there 
are not enough public schools to meet the de- 


Mar- 
He arises at 


mand. In speaking about the Philippine 
women Miss Garduno says, 
She must have an all-round development ; 


she is thinking of.a career and wants to stand 
on her own feet. I know that she will find 
her problems solved, and her path made clear, 
through the friendship and understanding 
the big sister, the Y. W. C. A., gives to her. 
That is why I came to the United States— 
because I know the need of the girls of my 
country, and want to help them. 


Well-Known Britisher to Speak 


A prominent Hnglish leader who is an au- 
thority on India and the Indian Church, Rey. 
William Paton of Calcutta, will be in Bos- 
ton during the first week in February, and 
is scheduled to speak at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board of Missions in Pil- 
grim Hall, Feb. 5, at 10.30 a.m, He was an 
outstanding figure at the Foreign Missions 
Conference recently held at Atlantic City and 
it will be a great privilege for Bostonians to 
hear him, for his position as Secretary of the 
National Christian Council of India takes him 
all over the peninsular and brings him in con- 
tact with all denominations. One of his many 
interests is the providing of Christian reading 
matter, and he is an active member of the 
Union Literature for India. As an author also 
he hag reputation. Two of his books are 
“Jesus Christ and the World Religions’ and 
“Social Ideals of India.” 


For Pastors in Rural Parishes 


“The Church and Rural Life” is the subject 
of a special course which will be given at 
Union ‘Seminary by Prof. Ralph A. Felton of 
Cornell University, under the auspices of the 
department of the church and the community, 
during the second semester. The lectures will 
be given on Monday afternoons, beginning Feb. 
1, for the conyenience of rural pastors in the 
vicinity of New York City who may be inter- 
ested. Professor Felton has served as director 
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of rural church work under the Home Missions 
Boards of both the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal churches and is now on the faculty 
of the department of rural organization of 
Cornell University. Further information may 
be obtained from Prof. Gaylord S. White, Union 
Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New York City. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNALS 
Examine both at our expense 
Returnable samples sent 


MAGNIFICAT 


Sunday School Hymnal 


JUBILATE 


Sunday School Hymnal 
(400,000 in use) 


Mr. Superintendent: Either of these books in 
your Sunday School will end your “‘ musical’’ troubles, 
Both books have splendid Orders of Worship, Orches- 
trations. A storehouse of treasures. 

Prices to suit. $30, $35, $40, $45 the hundred, 
according to binding. SEND NOW for returnable 
samples, at our expense. EXAMINE THEM. 

Send also for Songs for Little Singers, No. 3, for 
beginners and primary. Returnable samples sent, at 
our expense. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Narronat Music Co., Western Selling Agents 
218 5. Wabash Avenue, Giteagor tt 5 
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Sunday School Seating, 
Almerican Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


Church 


EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR LINENS 
PULPIT GOWNS, CLERGY AND 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, CLERICAL 
CLOTHING) Estimates on Request 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


9 East 35th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


mmunion 
Best Materi ds 


FINEST. 
Workmansnip 


Lowest Prices. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE C0, 


‘Room 351 1701~1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattieboro Vermont 


> AND Jee : 
LL ee ‘SEND EOR ILLUSTRATED, GATALOGUE a 


«CHURCH WIND 
- MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
~ AND. = BRONZE. 
“Jacobp Att Glass Companp 
Dept BEB 2700 Se. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
TROY, 


7 NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NY. CITY. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 

Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 

Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 

Secretary, Rev. Charles H. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Franklin H. Warner 

Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EH. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. Il, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EH. Burton, ex officio 
Associate Secretary, Rev. James E. McConnell 
Acting Secretary of Promotion, Rey. Ansel BE. John- 
son 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Haecutive Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. E i 
Rey. William HE. Strong Gage? ae 


Dditorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
; 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior eer Wm. F. English, Jr. 
o. La Salle St. i 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Tecsite @ oes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretar 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Mipgione 

Miss Miriam L, Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state eocleticn 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secreta 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Sceretaty 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 

The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600 people. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 
Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. George L. Cady, * 
Revaksdei Brownies Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
George N. White, M.A., 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. H. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


and church work in the South 


Pacific 


Associate Secretaries 


Educational 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, F esident 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
' PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 


aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. HBmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. FPletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING ni 
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SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- | 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s vee 


papers, and books for home and church use, w: 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President a 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., ; 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William H. Gilroy, D.D., rs 
Editor of The Congregationalist 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer (ie 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts © “ 

19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois | 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas.; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. E. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WomaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. GC. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. See. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
Union. Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick EH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. é 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOS- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec. ; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 4 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY. Socinty OF CONNECTICUT, & 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William FE. 
English, Vreasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. | 


American Congregational | 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Oongrega- 
tional Library, provide | 
rooms at low cost for 14° 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum | 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rey. Ed- 
ward M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, 
Treasurer; Thomas Todd, Jr., Secretary, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In the front of the old Mission House, some- 
where, I could hear quick steps and the bang- 
Ing of a screen door, Laying down the paring 
knife and hastily wiping my hands I hurried 
through the dining room to the office. The 
\bobbed-haired secretary had just flown out the 
back door—whither bound I could not say, but 
quite evidently in a hurry. I stepped to the 
hallway. There on the threshold stood an 
Indian boy, smiling-eyed, eager. His cap swept 
off with a graceful gesture as I appeared. 
“Miss Lees here?” he asked. 

“No, she isn’t,” I had to answer. “And 
jwhat is more, I don’t know where you can find 
iher.” : 

| He was about to hand me a note typewrit- 
‘ten on thin paper, then evidently thought 
‘better of it. 


_ “Will you come in and wait?’ I added. 
“Or will you give me the note? Or perhaps 
you'd rather go and hunt for her. She might 


‘be feeding the hens or fixing the separator. 
I don’t know.” 

| Scarcely an instant he hesitated. 

“T’ll go and find her,” he said. 

And with a movement as courtly as a minuet 
‘bow he replaced his cap and was gone. The 
alert head, the dancing, great black eyes, the 
‘tumbled shock of black hair, brought a ready 
‘smile to my lips and I found myself humming 
jas I went back to my potato peeling. 

“Did a smiling boy, all eyes, with a note 
find you?’ I asked the secretary when she 
returned. 

| For a moment she racked her brain. She had 
/probably done a dozen errands in scarce that 
/many minutes. 
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‘a flourish at the approach of “a lady.” 
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“Oh, yes,’ she laughed. ‘That was Dorsey 
LikeHim and he came to get his weekly pay 
check,” 

“LikeHim!” I smiled. “What a very ap- 
propriate name but what a funny translation.” 

I suddenly remembered seeing the list of 
pupils and among them this name—an Indian 
word meaning ‘‘popular.” 

“So that little fellow is working and draw- 
ing a salary,” I mused. ‘Well, I surely 
Like Him.” 

The next morning I ran through the rain 
to the little chapel for Sunday school and the 
morning service in the Dakota language. It 
was: a bitter, gray morning and few were the 
people from the village who ventured out. Yet 
there was an earnestness and quiet reverence 
about the service that made it true worship. 

“Where two or three are gathered together,” 
I thought. “I guess the Dakota would have 
it. ‘Where three or two are gathered.’ ” 

“Would you mind waiting and getting the 
collection?” whispered the secretary, handing 
me a little leather coin bag as she slipped out 
early. 

“Of course I'll get it,’ I- answered. 

So after the last hymn, “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,” had sounded its familiar tones (and 
unfamiliar words) to my attentive ears, and 
the sweet-faced old minister (‘“Lovejoy” is a 
beautiful name for a teller of “Good News,” I 
think) had pronounced the benediction, I hur- 


‘ ried forward. There on the pulpit I found-the 


two little woven baskets with their burden 
of coins and envelopes. And on one of the 
envelopes in a childish hand was written, 
“Dorsey LikeHim.” I smiled in quick remem- 
brance of an eager, boyish smile in great, black 
eyes. 

“That’s just like him,’ I thought, 
smiled again, a more thoughtful smile, 

For I was glad that these young Indian 
lads were giving “on the Sabbath’ as the 
Lord had blessed them. ‘The quick, easy con- 
nection between the pay check and the collec- 
tion at the little, white chapel set me thinking 
of the standards, the lessons, the ideals that 
can be set forth so naturally at a school like 
the Indian school at Santee, Neb. 

And to all who are interested in its possi- 
bilities I wish I might picture a small Indian 
boy, great eyes smiling, his cap swept off with 
And 
the companion picture is beside it—the chapel 
service that cold, rainy day. And in the col- 
lection basket, the envelope of Dorsey LikeHim. 


RISILBES 


“TI wish now,” said the lecturer, “to tax your 
memory.” A wail in the audience: “Has it 
come to that?” 


Tears flowed from the eyes of many in the 
conflagration as the pastor ended his announce- 
ment.—From a Chicago Dispatch in the Indian- 
apolis News. 


The church committee favored the purchase 
of a chandelier. The new member opposed it. 
He said, “Well, I don’t want to be stubborn, 
but who can play it after we get it?’—Boys’ 
Life. 


Old Boxley considered himself a lady-killer, 
though the ladies seemed unaware of it. He 
was walking with a friend when they passed 
a pretty girl. At once he turned to his com- 
panion with a superior smile. 

“Did you see that charming young lady smile 
at me?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing to worry about,” replied 
his friend, consolingly. “The first time I saw 
you I laughed out loud.”—Continent. 


The union Thanksgiving services of the Bush- 
wick Ave. M. E., Baptist, and Congregational 
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Churches, Brooklyn, were held in the M. HE. 
Church. The Baptist minister preached the 
sermon. He mentioned how he has felt at home 
in a Methodist Church, adding that early in 
life he had received a touch of Methodist fire— 
and “you know,” said he, “that when you put 
Methodist fire under Baptist water’’—and then, 
turning to the Congregational minister, he said, 
“JT don’t know just where you Congregational- 
ists come in here’—when the Congregational 
minister said, “Why, we’re the steam ! The 
congregation roared its approval. 
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Religious Plays and Services 
For Easter and the Lenten Season 


PLAYS 
St. Claudia 


A Three-Act Religious Drama 


By MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


This drama shows the effect of the life and death of Christ 
on the Roman mind. According to tradition Claudia, the wife 
of Pontius Pilate, was long a student of Hebrew literature 
and religion. Upon learning of the beneficent works and 
teachings and life of Jesus, she came to regard him as the 
fulfillment of the Messianic prophecy, and tried her utmost 
to influence Pilate’s judgment. Written in blank verse, the 
series of dramatic incidents leading up to and following the 
crucifixion of Christ, are made more effective by the glorious 
thythm and sweep of the lines, carrying audience and reader 
alike to the greatest heights of emotion. Full directions for pro- 
duction are given—staging, lighting, costuming, etc. 65 cents 

Note: Saint Claudia is also published in a gift edition, 
being bound in cloth of a soft sage green color. 


Gift edition, $1.00 
The Rock 


A Biblical Play in Three Acts 
By MARY P. HAMLIN 


A play showing the character development of Simon Peter. 
A strong play with a great message. In the first act, Simon, 
a poor fisherman, points out to his little wife, Adina, his am- 
bition to become a great merchant. But he is soon fired 
through the influence of a strange teacher from Nazareth, with 
enthusiasm for a far greater future than that of a merchant. 
Believing in his own strength, Simon accepts with calm as- 
surance the name of Peter, the Rock, and in the second act is 
flung from the heights of hope to the depths of disillusionment 
when the Nazarene refuses to take advantage of the chance 
for popular leadership which his miracles have opened to him. 
Although brought back to his old loyalty with redoubled en- 
thusiasm, the last act sees him denying his Master. Finally, 
however, in the glory of the Resurrection, Peter begins to see 
the true meaning of his name. Through this vivid and heart- 
stirring portrayal of character-development, the play helps us 
to feel that in truth life may “succeed in that it seems to fail.” 


Full directions are given as to scenery, costumes, etc. 
50 cents 


The Resurrection of Peter 


A Short Drama for Easter with an 


Order of Worship 
By INEZ FUNK CLINTON 


This short drama begins where so many Easter dramatiza- 
tions end,—the morning following the crucifixion. The two 
scenes are laid in the Garden of Gethsemane. The first scene 
shows the little group of disciples utterly dejected and hope- 
less believing that Jesus’ mission has failed. Peter, especially, 
is heartbroken and remorseful at having failed the Master and 
at finding himself unworthy of the trust placed in him. The 
second scene takes place in the Garden after the ascension. 
The atmosphere is changed from sorrow to joy. Their fondest 
hopes have been realized. They have talked, walked, and 
broken bread again with the Savior, who has charged them to 
carry on his great task. Peter, overjoyed at the Savior’s for- 
giveness, and the trust put in him, goes forth to “preach to all 
who listen that in our darkest hour the glory of the Risen Lord 
will light the way to everlasting life.” 


The Order of Worship accompanying this drama makes a 
beautiful setting for the dramatization, and used together they 
make a complete and rich morning or evening Easter service. 

Two or three rehearsals only are necessary. Large and 
small churches can effectively use this program. Simplicity 


and earnestness are the main points. Very few properties nec- 
essary. . Judicious placing of plants and palms make a realistic 
garden. The costumes are in keeping with the times. 25 cents 


A Legend of the Graal 


To be Read or Played at Eastertime 


By DOUGLAS HORTON 


This play has been designed so that it may either be read 
as a story or acted. It makes an effective combination of the 
narrative and drama forms to have the play read aloud while 
it is acted in pantomime. 

In the Middle Ages a Young Squire comes to the Chapel of 
the Holy Graal to hold the customary night watch before ad- 
mittance to Knighthood. While meditating solemnly upon the 
duties he is to assume the Young Squire is so deeply intent 
upon the deeds of tomorrow that he almost misses opportunity 
for immediate service. Built around the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the drama is clothed in the picturesque and rever- 
ent symbolism of the Middle Ages, and carries a lesson in 
helpfulness and childlike faith. 30 cents 


He Is the Son of God 


By LINWOOD TAFT 


In this drama, Dr. Taft lets the personality of Jésus re- 
veal itself through his influence on a blind Jewish mother, 
trained in the orthodox faith of Pharisaism. Through her 
children she learns of the Master’s deeds, culminating in the 
events of Holy Week and the glory of Easter morning. It sets 
forth the very heart of the Christian evangel. Extraordinarily 
moving and convincing. Adapted to small churches as well as 
large. Only a few copies needed for presentation. 35 cents 


SERVICES WITH PAGEANT FEATURES 


Life Victorious 


Containing “Her Easter Choice” 
By MARGARET SLATTERY 

This beautiful Easter Service is reprinted from Worship 
and Song with the addition of “Her Easter Choice,” a dia- 
logue for ten girls. The characters are Louise, a girl of fif- 
teen; Pleasure, Beauty, Music, Fame, Power, Christianity with 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Louise is choosing the path she is to 
travel through the world. 


12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


The Triumph of Love 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 

Processionals for each department of the church school are 
suggested. A special feature is a dialogue, “The Triumph of 
Love,” to be given by members of the intermediate and senior 
departments. Characters: Life, Six Heralds, Greed, Service, 
Death and Fear, Hope, Faith, Love. The Heralds try to ex- 
plain the meaning of Life; Death interrupts to say he is the 
end; Hope with Faith offer all they have to Life, but not until 
Love comes is the triumph over Death complete and the true 
meaning of Life revealed. 


12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


The Immortality of Love and Service 
By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 


First scene of pageant: Behold Thy King, Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday; Second scene, The Darkest Hour, the Watch at the 
Sepulchre; Third scene, Messiah Victorious, The Dawn of 
Easter ; Fourth scene, Love and Service for All Mankind, Build- 
ing the City of God and the House of Brotherhood. If only 
the Easter story is desired, the first three scenes may be used. 


12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 
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The Chicago Theological Seminary of the Future 


‘4 Dream Coming True’’ 


A Call to the Ministry and Choosing the 
Right Seminary Go Hand in Hand! 


Leaders are both born and made. For more than seventy years The Chicago 
Theological Seminary has been preparing men for the Ministry. 


More than 3,000 trained leaders have gone out from this great Institution to 
fields of Christian Service. 


Centrally situated, strongly organized, and well equipped, affliated with the 
University of Chicago, abounding in wholesome fellowship and good will, The 
Chicago Theological Seminary is ready to meet your needs. 


There never has been a time in the history of the church when the oppor- 
tunities of the Ministry were so great as they are today. 


Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for the Morning 


i ge oe eta IN HEAVEN, morning is here, and I am 
awake. My room suffused with the light of the sun 
bespeaks the abiding presence of thy spirit. Thou hast 
watched over me as I have slept. No harm has come to 
me; no dangers made me afraid, and I am looking out 
across the threshold of a new day. I breathe the cool 
fresh air from my opened window. As I am conscious of 
its purity and sweetness, it is a symbol of the renewing 
power of thy life and the transforming influence of thy 
thought. As I enter this new day there are so many 
things that I desire of thee, my Father. I have no real 
fears, because I know that in the walking of the day, 
thou art with me. The path is a new one which I have 
never trod. I beseech thee that thou wilt make my steps 
sure and strong. May I walk with confidence through 
the hours. If I am called to carry burdens, may I carry 
them with courage. If I am to pass through patience 
testing trials, may it be with a calm and unruffled spirit. 
If I am to share another’s sorrow, may it be with a ten- 
der heart. I need a strengthened will this day; I need 
eyes to see life broadly; I need the power to make the 
little things I have to do seem important to thy plan of 
life. So many things I need from thee, my Father. Yet 
as I ask them of thee, I know that thou hast given them 
even before thow hast heard my petition. Thow art my 
Father and thou art always mindful, much more than a 
human father can be, of my many needs. All these things 
are mine before I ask. How bright the threshold of the 
day has become as I have talked with thee. Thou hast 
given me courage in that thou hast listened. Father, 
take my hand and walk with me through this day. Amen. 
A Prayer by Don Ivan Patcu, 

Arlington, Massachusetts. 


For Editorial Freedom 


NE of the questions that has been in the mindy of a 
great many people in the changed financial aspects 
of The Congregationalist has been that concerning the 
effect upon editorial freedom and policy. For some years 
recently it has been the method of the denomination to 
provide a necessary subsidy for The Congregationalist 
by granting an additional percentage in the apportion- 
ment to the Congregational Education Society, to be 
expended under the direction of the Board of the Con- 
gregational Publishing Society, which is the same in per- 
sonnel as that of the Education Society. At Washing- 
ton the National Council voted to provide for this sub- 
sidy through the Commission on Missions, and the 
question naturally arose whether this changed relation- 
ship would involve any change in policy or in editorial 
status. All such questionings were set at rest by a reso- 
lution moved by Secretary Charles E. Burton, and passed 
by the Commission on Missions, in its recent meeting at 
Chicago, “that the Commission disclaims any desire to 
control, or in any way exercise influence upon, the edi- 
torial policy of The Congregationalist on account of the 
subsidy voted by the Commission.” 

May The Congregationalist, in turn, disclaim any 
desire to play a lone hand, or to assert, or practice, an 
independence that is not related to, and that does not 
spring from the spirit and genius of the fellowship that 
we serve. It has been our constant purpose not only to 
interpret the depth, breadth, and variety of the life of 
this fellowship, but to stand squarely back of the chosen 
leaders, who have been entrusted with the carrying out 
of the aims and ideals of that fellowship and who are 
like ourselves responsible to that fellowship for the per- 
formance of a trust. Few things have pleased us more 


tos THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


than the constant assurance that The Congregationalist 
has never been closer to the denominational leadership 
or rendered it better service, than during the past few 
years. We hope that we shall continue to merit this ap- 
proval. The editing of this paper is not a free-lance en- 
terprise. It is a trust, and though it be a trust that 
it is expected we shall exercise with honesty, courage, 
and independence,—we shall cease to exercise it when it 
cannot be exercised upon that basis—it ig none the less 
a trust. The freedom in which we have rejoiced will 
continue to be exercised with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. 

Social Ideals and Motive Power 


°, Aces following letter from a “labor leader,” active in 
the field of trades unionism, comes so near to express- 
ing our own convictions that we have taken the liberty of 
placing it here instead of in the Readers’ Forum: 
While no one can rejoice more than myself over the 
adoption of the splendid Statement of Social Ideals at 
the Washington Conference, the fact remains that the 
main mission of the church is to lead men into that 
proper idealism which will make it possible for ug to 
live together on this earth as happy and sensible human 
beings. In this task our fundamental philosophy is the 
final test. Can we find and preach a Gospel which is 
reasonably adapted to this age of science and industry? 
The conflict between Dualism and Monism is, in the 
last analysis, the main issue. A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things, but in those ideals which 
dominate and make worth while his inner thoughts. Let 
us not forget, in the outburst of enthusiasm over our 
Statement, that we have the far greater task of planting 
the good seed in the minds of the people, for out of the 
abundance of the heart procedeth the motive power 
which alone can re-form industrial and social relations 
to conform to the teachings of The Master. In this 
statement I am not unmindful of the ideals and tra- 
ditions of organized labor. A strictly economic inter- 
pretation of life, as made by some labor leaders, cannot 
furnish the moral enthusiasm necessary to realize what 
we all are striving for, viz., a social order based on 
brotherhood. 
The Cost of Service 


HAT the service of the Congregational fellowship, 

and its larger enterprises of missionary and edu- 
cational endeavor, costs individuals and churches is not 
always appreciated. The journeying long distances of 
prominent pastors, with heavy responsibilities, often 
leaving difficult situations in home and church, is in- 
volved in every such gathering as a National Council 
or a Midwinter Conference. The personal sacrifices of 
secretaries and superintendents are also not often rec- 
ognized. We become go easily accustomed to thinking 
“that’s his business,” that we fail to see the personal 
side. <A secretary not long ago mentioned that he had 
traveled 35,000 miles during the year. Figure that out 
on the daily average and use a little imagination and 
one begins to grasp what it meant in hurry, incon- 
venience, and absence from home—asg well as in sheer 
work. The wife of such a secretary could undoubtedly 
tell a story of. problems faced alone and of burdens 
bravely borne. 

Then there are the churches and congregations tem- 
porarily deprived of leadership, and that do not always 
appreciate the honor conferred upon them in the choice 
of their pastors for the wider service of the whole fel- 
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lowship of the church. We cannot remember ever hear- 


ing of churches being thanked for sparing their pastors 
for this larger work. Sometimes the pastor has given 
his service, conscientiously, but knowing full well that 
his people have assumed a grudging and critical attitude 
toward his occasional absences. Not long ago we came 
across that attitude in a church whose pastor had un- 
doubtedly given large denominational Service, but who 
had also, to our knowledge, given his own church as 
faithful and painstaking service as we have ever known. 
Might it not help if we did not take too much for granted, 
but through a word of thanks or recognition brought to 
the local church some sense of the need and value of its 
contribution to the general cause. 


A Register of Values 


pe following comment on relative values is attributed 
to a bishop of the Episcopal Church: 

If Jack Dempsey receives half a million a year for 
skill in handling his fists; if Charlie Chaplin receives a 
quarter of a million for skill in manipulating his face; 
if Paderewski receives $100,000 a year for skill in playing 
a piano; if President Coolidge receives $75,000 a year 
for skill in running the nation; if the Surgeon-General 
of the United States receives $15,000 a year for skill in 
treating the sick, and if the Chief Justice receives $12,000 
for skill in dealing with the morals of the nation, and the 
Chaplain-General receives $4,000 for skill in spiritual 
leadership, we get something of an estimate of values 
as expressed in the world’s standard of values, which is 
money. If a Christian lady spends $10,000 a year in 
dress and $1,000 in charity, you get another cross-section 
of values. If a Christian gentleman spends $100 a week 
at the club and puts $1 in the plate on Sunday, here, too, 
is a cash register of value. 


To which one may add that though an individual Chris- 
tian cannot do much to alter the world’s scale of values 
he may do much to establish sound values and right pro- 
portions in his personal gifts and expenditures. 


The Jungle Recalled 


RRES ERS who recall the sensation created some 

years ago by the publication of Upton Sinclair’s 
book, The Jungle, will be interested in the comment, 
manifestly upon that book, made recently by a labor 
leader in discussing certain modern phases of the pack- 
ing industry. The comment is by James T. Gunn, edi- 
tor of the Canadian Labor Press, and it illustrates a 
truth that we have frequently emphasized, viz., that, as 
in the case of taxation, the incidence of social laws and 
social agitation often falls in a place and in a way not 
intended by those who have furthered specific action. 
Also in solving some problems other problems are often 
as definitely created. Mr. Gunn says: 

Some twenty years ago when I was resident in Great 
Britain, an exaggerated propaganda novel published in 
the United States and dealing with conditions in the 
packing industry of Chicago obtained a large circulation 
among British readers with the result that hundreds of 
small grocers who had invested in large stocks of Ameri- 
can canned goods suffered very heavy losses and in many 
cases were compelled to give up business because of their 
losses. In addition, nearly one hundred thousand men 
all over the world suffered the ravages of unemployment 
due to the reaction against the industry caused by that 
novel and the lasting effect in Great Britain was to pave 
the way for the strangle-hold monopoly now exercised by 
the Vestey meat trust in Great Britain. 


‘ 
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Seven Sorts of Marriages 


eed KINSLEY in the Chicago Tribune recently 
- gummarized seven varieties of love and marriage, 
as analyzed by Prof. David Seabury, of New York, in a 
lecture at Sinai Temple, Chicago. Professor Seabury 
was spoken of as a well-known author and “consultant 
in marriage troubles.” The seven sorts of love, psycho- 
logically regarded, as summarized, were: 

1. Mate love—the highest. The two are psychic part- 
ners, able to build the dual solitude, just as happy to- 


gether as alone, merge as individuals. He cited the 
Brownings as examples. 


2, Romantic love—Romeo and Juliet. It will last as 
long as the romance lasts. It is trying to see the forces 
of human nature on a 100 per cent basis. It looks for 
angels and gods and needs a mixture of common sense. 


3. Sex love. This is sexual compatability, a very im- 
portant factor, but not adequate alone to the strain of 
the deeper experience in human life. 


! 4. Emotional love. The sense of emotional attraction, 
like dog for master. A sense of magnetic unity. 


5. Partnership love. The desire to make a home and 
‘be the mother or father of children. 


6. Propinquity. The same race, church, neighborhood, 
politics, ete. 

7. Frigid love. Marrying for a lunch basket. The 
search for security and protection. A great many mod- 
ern marriages are built on this alone. 


Analyzing and summarizing only in this way we are 
not surprised that Professor Seabury should express the 
conclusion that “only about ten per cent of marriages 
are really blissfully happy.” He has left out what will 
seem to many a most important factor, and what will 
appear likewise as the ultimate explanation of the per- 
manent and satisfactory character of many marriages 
that mate love, romantic love, sex love, and any other 
of the listed sorts of love, might not have kept from going 
on the rocks. This factor is Christian love—we speak 
of the reality by whatever name it may be called—which 
implies all the elements of consideration, sacrifice, for- 
bearance, sympathy, that to those who have appreci- 
ated their meaning become as anchors in storm, or as 
wings surmounting difficulty. 

One gets a glimpse of this ultimate element in such a 
picture of home life as that which we recently quoted 
from the opening pages of Dr. Charles M. Sheldon’s 


- Autobiography. Here were a couple on the drear, lonely, 


muddy expanse of the prairie, poor and often hard- 
pressed, facing difficulty, under circumstances that might 
for lives that lacked the loftiest love have been sordid 
and full of despondency. Yet in that home, as Dr. Shel- 
don so vividly shows, was a touch of heaven—the heaven 
that comes not merely through the devotion of man and 
woman to each other, but through the fact that this 
devotion is lifted to the plane of mutual devotion to the 
highest things. Many a home could have been saved 
from wreck if along with human love there had been 
an appreciation of divine standards and a consecration 


- to noble purposes. That love is never safe in which there 


is no sanctuary. 

The secret of failure in so many marriages lies not 
so much in incompatability as in sheer lack of charac- 
ter and ideals. We believe in all that is being done by 
physicians and psychologists to establish love and mar- 
riage upon sounder foundations of mutual attraction 
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and adaptability, but in the presence of radical propos- 
als we suggest that it is still worth while to emphasize 
some old and neglected facts and factors. 


Is This Fair Criticism? 


5 bee things are more important for the present and 
future of religion in America than that there should be 
somewhere a free and independent religious press, out- 
spoken alike in criticism and in commendation, in de- 
struction as well as in construction, where facts and 
ideals suggest either the one or the other. Denomina- 
tional journalism cannot entirely supply this need. Even 
in the cage of The Congregationalist, where the editor 
has a freedom the completeness of which few realize, 
and where the constituency supports and expects a free- 
spirited organ, there are limitations inherent in the spe- 
cific purpose and tasks, if these are to be adequately and 
faithfully fulfilled. If the paper represents large, free, 
and ultimate ideals it represents these as they are ap- 


* proached through a particular fellowship. 


It is this situation which gives especial value to a 
paper like the Christian Century, which, coming out of 
a narrow denominational environment, has chosen in 
these latter days to emphasize its character and purpose 
as a free-lance organ. We have thought of our contem- 
porary not as rivaling, but as supplementary to, our own 
enterprise, and its influence has seemed to us a Signifi- 
cant and important factor in relation to the denomina- 
tions as well as to the religious life as a whole. 


The valuable influence which our free-lance contem- 
porary exercises as a sort of watch dog of the denomina- 
tions, scrutinizing the whole movement and organiza- 
tion of religious life, freely and critically, has seemed 
to some of the friends of that paper weakened of late by 
the hasty and iconoclastic spirit of much of its criticism, 
and especially of that directed against the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The latest instance is a rather ferocious editorial in 
our contemporary’s issue for Jan. 7, on Partisanship im 
the Federal Council. The Christian Oentury has for 
some time, apparently, been convinced that much of the 
policy and activity of the Federal Council is misdirected 
along some lines while other lines of useful endeavor 
are either ignored or neglected. Much of the resulting 
criticism, whether valid or not, has been at least reason- 
ably and fairly expressed; but this last editorial repre- 
sents a spirit and method that we hope are not going to 
become characteristic of outspokenness of discussion 
either in journalism or elsewhere. We venture a mild 
remonstrance in the belief that our contemporary has 
not quite realized the implications of this method, and 
what it would become in the hands of those whose pur- 
pose is less constructive. 

The method which we deplore is that of injecting into 
criticism the elements of suspicion and jnnuendo. These, 
it seems to us, are weapons that should not be used be- 
tween honorable and Christian men. Where direct and 
verifiable statement is not possible it is not quite the 
thing to base upon assumption what is virtually an at- 
tack. Even an inquiry can be made in such a way as to 
stigma rather than the open and 
sincere quest of fact. 

The unfairness of this particular editorial seems all 
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the more emphasized by the complete and categorical 
way in which the Federal Council has denied the allega- 
tions suggested. The Christian Oentury editorial com- 
plained that “the international policies of the Federal 
Council are controlled by a commission whose personnel 
is to a man pro-league” (i.e., pro-League of Nations). 
This might seem little more than an accidental circum- 
stance in relation to a matter regarding which, outside 
of America, the Christian sentiment of the world seems 
unified, and regarding which, in America, there is at 
least strong Christian conviction, backed by the official 
resolutions of almost all denominations and representa- 
tive religious bodies. But the Christian Century allowed 
for no such accident. Its charge was that the commission 
had been “packed” with representatives of “one side of 
the most vital issue in America’s international relation- 
ship,” and it followed up this charge by suggesting that 
the Federal Council was under the financial dominance 
of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, the 
Bok Committee, “or the various peace foundations in 
New York.” “Is Dr. Gulick wearing a mask?” inquires our 
contemporary, and it calls upon the Federal Council in 
words that seem in themselves to express a particular at- 
titude and bias “to make it clear to the public that the 
soles of their feet have not been wet in the flood of league 
gold that washes up to the very threshold of every reli- 
gious and public welfare organization in that city.” 

In view of the nature of this attack it seems impor- 
tant that we should publish in full the official reply which 
the Federal Council has made to these aspersions upon 
its openness and integrity. The statement will be found 
on page 136. Meanwhile may we express our occasional 
bewilderment at the ways of some of our friends in the 
inner circle of religious journalism, whom editorially 
and personally we love and esteem. It has always seemed 
to us strange that our neighbor, the Christian Register, 
should have taken, of all times, the occasion when Harry 
KE. Fosdick was being bitterly assailed by Fundamental- 
ists and by Presbyterian theological and denominational 
literalists, to launch against that worthy prophet a flank 
attack from the professed stronghold of liberalism; and 
it now seems equally surprising that the highly esteemed 
Christian Century should deem it fitting to ask regard- 
ing a man who but recently fully vindicated himself 
against the lying slanders and insinuations of the Hearst 
papers, “Does Dr. Gulick wear a mask?” That, even in 
the form of inquiry, is not fair criticism of a man who 
has profoundly devoted himself to the cause of peace 
and of international good will. 


Social Ideals Discussion 

HE discussion of the Statement of Social Ideals 

adopted at the Washington Council moves apace. 
There is agreement, disagreement, but everywhere inter- 
est. The men and women of our churches care whether 
religion and life are brought together. They want to 
bite into the tangled issues of war and peace, race and 
industry, with the ten thousand angles of controversy, 
with their promises and their perils. This is good. The 
church is mighty when the church is concerned. It is 
impotent when content.. The National Council struck 
a high note in adopting the Statement. The churches 
are responding. Classes are studying it, discussing it. 
Beginning in the next issue of The Congregationalist 
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there will be a weekly column devoted to the discussion. | 
Expressions of agreement and disagreement will find 
place there. Secretary Herring of the Social Relations 
Department will be in charge. It is the hope of the 
editors that this department will furnish the genuine 
“open forum” atmosphere to the discussion. Letters 
for this column must be very brief. Send them in. 


The United States Enters the World Court 


4 ea Senate’s favorable vote upon the entrance of the 

United States into the World Court is just announced 
as this issue of The Congregationalist goes to press. De- 
tailed analysis of the meaning of this decision, or of the 
specific obligations and reservations involved, is impos- 
sible at this time. Is it necessary? Is not the signifi- 
cance of this action to be found in its spirit and purpose, 
apart from the exact details of America’s adherence to 
the protocal. The terms of acceptance are specific and 
fully safeguard the United States against anything re- 
sembling the sacrifice of her own sovereignty. They 
make a large adventure in behalf of world peace possible; 
they put this nation along with other nations in the con-— 
tacts that may make possible peaceful adjudication of 
disputes and grievances and the avoidance of armed con- 
flict; they put us essentially in the way toward inter- 
national peace through legal means and they give us a 
part in building up law among nations in much the 
same way that law has been evolved among individual 
peoples; but at the same time the terms of acceptance 
preserve lines of communication with America’s past 
isolation, and a means of retreat should the World Court 
fail to fulfill the purpose which alone could justify our 
entrance. 

Will this step lead the United States into the League 
of Nations? Not necessarily; that issue is exactly where 
it was before. Should America’s adherence to the World 
Court prove in every way successful, justifying the high 
hopes that those who have favored it have placed upon 
it this country may naturally move toward the larger 
adventure of the League. On the other hand, however, 
if the adherence to the World Court should justify all 
the fears that its opponents have expressed, the door to 
the League would be only the more effectually closed in 
this country. Opponents of America’s entrance into the 
League might well leave the issue at that. If the World 
Court venture prove as futile and disappointing as they 
predict America would only be all the farther from en- 
trance to the League. 

Meanwhile the Senate’s action will be interpreted 
throughout the world as a friendly gesture, and as an 
indication that this country is interested in world peace: 
and is willing to share even a venture in the effort to. 
establish peace and comity upon a proper and permanent 
basis. ane 
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The Congregationalist is glad to announce the com- 
pletion of the group of Contributing Editors for 1926 
by the favorable reply of Lucius R. Eastman, a prom- 
inent New York layman, and Rey. J. D. Jones, D.D., of 
Bournemouth, England, who had been invited to join 
the group. Biographical sketches of Mr. Eastman and 
of Dr. Jones will appear next week. 


| good will movement. 
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| NE year ago the Federal Council of the 

Churches of Christ in America took a 
unique step in brotherly progress. For the 
first time in Christendom’s history a national 
body officially launched a Jewish-Christian 
We regret and are 
made ashamed by the knowledge that it was 
necessary. But, certainly, being necessary 
it was long overdue. The step has been so 
generously met by the corresponding action 


of Jewish national bodies and so sincerely 
_applauded by the Council’s constituency that 
its eminent reasonableness 


impresses us 
daily afresh. 

When light is allowed to shine into areas 
long dark, unexpected truths stand forth. 
Just because of the long obscurity over this 
field the Federal Council has discovered an 
especially valuable by-product of truth. 


DIFFICULTIES FAcine Us 
_ We have been brought first to the reali- 
zation that brotherhood between Jews and 
Christians involves certain growing pains 
in our special loyalties. To be loyal to a 
common humanity is found to be a larger 


contract than Nordic loyalty, Presbyterian 


loyalty, or Protestant loyalty. 


found ourselves in a seeming impasse. 
have feared that loyalty to our faith will 


We are as- 
tonished to find on self-examination that our 
partially developed loyalty to Jesus causes 
us to hesitate about closer co-operation with 
the race of Jesus. Because we cannot wor- 
ship in the same terms and certain phrases 
have been cause for friction, we have often 
We 


_hinder common effort. 


_ Obviously there is an error somewhere. 
It is incredible that there should be any real 
clash between loyalty to either religion and 
loyalty to the common ideal of universal 
brotherhood. Just as there can be no basic 
conflict between loyalty to country and loy- 
alty to the world; between loyalty to family 
and loyalty to society; between loyalty to 
‘God and loyalty to man. 

So real, however, is the injury done the 
human family by these phantom conflicts be- 
tween loyalties that it would seem that civi- 


- lization has become a race between preju- 


‘dice and brotherhood; between the power of 
special loyalties to divide us, and of em- 
bracing loyalties to reconcile. 

The Council committee is approaching the 
problem of loyalties from two angles. It is 
first urging the importance of distinguishing 
between “Jesus” as a name, and Christian- 
ity as a kind of life. It is recommending 
that we emulate Jesus rather than flaunt 
him. It is pointing out that Jesus is the 
Prince of Peace, rather than the rallying 
word for creedal battles. 

The committee in conference with Jewish 
‘groups is moving towards a spirit of mutual 
understanding and respect, by which each 
group can speak its own spiritual tongue 
with mutual understanding. It is surely 
legitimate to hope that two great faiths, be- 
lieving alike in the brotherhood of the chil- 
‘dren of the One God, can remove the verbal 
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obstacle to co-operation in our mutual and 
tremendous concerns. 

Human generosity is a great alembic. It 
detects and distills the pure spirit common 
to every sincere faith. In an era of gener- 
osity men would become spiritually the speak- 
ers of many tongues. At the least they would 
become sympathetic “listeners-in’’ on many 
tongues. For their appreciation of the staple 
words of their neighbor’s speech would leaw 
them into an intuitive understanding of their 
neighbor’s idiom. 


Nor THE OstRIcH CHRISTIAN 


The true Christian is not the ostrich 
Christian, but the Christian who lifts his 
head high that he may see and be seen, un- 
derstand and be understood. The Christian 
whose spirit responds to the impressive cere- 
monials of the Jewish Sabbaoth evening is 
a more loyal Christian than he who ayerts 
his head when he passes the synagogue. 
Simkovitch, Jacobs, Klausner, are more loyal 
Jews for the writing of their unique appre- 
ciations of Jesus than if they stopped their 
ears to every Christian voice. In an era of 
generosity the spiritual genius of either Jew 
or Gentile is to be trusted—trusted better to 
understand and to appreciate that which is 
his own and to respect and value that which 
is his neighbor’s. 

Again it has been made startlingly clear to 
us that Christendom has not made it easy 
for Jews to be kindly affectioned towards 
their Gentile brethren. For centuries we 
have called the Jews “Christkillers.” An in- 
sistent voice from the ghetto, the Ukraine, 
from a thousand discriminations, tells us 
plainly that we who are called Christians 
have crucified the Jew. Little can we real- 
ize in modern America the pictures that are 
called to the Jewish memory by the word 
“Christian.” 

Because of this history a signal tribute 
is due American Jews for the remarkable 
tolerance which they so generally manifest. 
The faith which has been hastily judged as 
exacting the “eye for the eye” has actually 
helped us very often to realize the meaning 
of the ‘other cheek.” Where there is found 
a lingering bitterness we must remember 
that his kin abroad were, and are, suffering 
such tortures at Gentile hands as few of us 
can even dimly picture. Of course the per- 
petrators of these things are not Christian. 
Our fault has been that we have not stood 
forth and challenged men more sharply in 
their use of the word Christian. The name 
has been bandied enough. 


TREATMENT OF THE JEWS 


Are we in America Christian in our treat- 
ment of Jews? The Jew lives daily conscious 
of a cordon thrown about him in subtle 
ways, mostly ways of which Gentile America 
is quite unconscious. We have done more 
than affront his Americanism and his race. 
We have betrayed our religion. A Jew is 
told that a hotel, a club, a fraternity, ad- 
mits only “Christians.” Rationalize this at- 
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titude as we will, we are nevertheless pros- 
tituting our great name to a custom that is 
narrow, self-centered, nakedly commercial. 
An instinct to fairness moves in the Amer- 
ican breast. Once fully conscious of the 
wrong we are doing a fellow man, our con- 
duct will become intolerable to us. In the 
name of Jesus we have offended against the 
Jew. We have offended against him again 
because he protested our attitude. And all 


‘this we have done against a minority far 


less in numbers and strength. Seeing this 
clearly, the America that throngs the sta- 
diums and idealizes the sportsman must ac- 
cord a new deal. 

The Council committee makes no pretense 
of a complete diagnosis of the roots of anti- 
Semitism. It does, however, venture this 
opinion; that it is always easy to aseribe 
“traits” to other groups which are in large 
part fiction; that in our experience there 
are as many kinds of Jews as there are of 
Gentiles; that it is essentially unfair to 
label as Jewish ‘‘traits” the painful sex con- 
sciousness and the special intensity which 
result from the stern struggle for existence 
imposed by Christendom; and that, in gen- 
eral, the better one knows American Jewry, 
the deeper is the conviction that if there be 
“traits,” as opposed to ‘‘differences” of a 
valuable and enriching character, they are 
almost entirely a social inheritance from 
centuries of the oppression and artificiality 
of the ghetto, and as such are things for 
which Christendom and not Jewry must an- 
swer; that the original impetus to anti- 
Semitism was religious; and that, while 
American anti-Semitism is largely social and 
economic, nevertheless for historical reasons 
Christian forces must take the lead in wip- 
ing the American slate clean. 


TOLERANCE Not ENOUGH 


The Council committee feels that toler- 
ance is not enough. Definite friendship is 


better. To be tolerant is to refrain from in- 
tolerance. To be Christian is to go two 


miles in friendship with a neighbor that 
asks you to go one. Tolerance is the pecul- 
jar talent of the lazy man. Comradeship is 
the exercise of vital souls. Jews and the 
“Nordics” have each their special cultural, 
social, and temperamental values to con- 
tribute to the common life of America. Tol- 
erance is too stodgy a captain effectively to 
marshal these values for the common gain. 
Dynamic brotherliness is required to eall 
out the greatness of our mixed people. The 
Jew brings rich and needed offerings to 
America. He brings the color of the East, 
the blazing idealism of the Slavic ghetto,— 
they are needed. He brings sympathy for 
minorities,—it is needed. He brings a zeal 
for liberty: at a time when power and pros- 
perity have muted the clarion of the found- 
ers,—it igs needed. He brings, if he can but 
hold himself true to his venerable and im- 
pressive tradition, a religious passion for 
justice,—and it is needed. He brings the 
Rabbinic tradition of the high dignity of 
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learning,—this too is needed. America in- 
vites grave losses if she cuts herself off from 
this inheritance by wasteful prejudice. 

The question of assimilation is a vexed 
one. “The Jew is clannish,”’ we hear. There 
is, of course, much basis for this remark. 
The explanation is the thing that concerns 
us. To begin with, the Jew has an over- 
whelming task of religious self-preservation. 
He is torn between a sincere desire for more 
fraternal relations with Gentiles and the 
desire to keep his religious culture intact. 
Just how serious the issue is, is hard for a 
Gentile to realize. Remember only that for 
centuries of ghetto life the Jew has learned 
that he possesses not only the ordinary hu- 
man need for religion, but that in the 
Temple alone can he find adequate sanctu- 
ary from soul bruising prejudice; a place 
where his spirit can forget and be free. The 
tragic American Jew is he who has drifted 
loose from his ancestral faith and its forti- 
fying power. 


JEWRY Nort WILLINGLY CLANNISH 


This reveals to us the major point: Jewry 
has not willingly elected clannishness. The 
ghetto was “Gentile-Made.” Let us be fair. 

This is not to say that the Jew has refused 
assimilation. Truth to tell he has identi- 
fied himself with much of our American life 
in a marvelous way, and has enriched it by 
his touch. Call to mind such names as 
Brandeis, Rosenwald, Wise, Filene, Hill- 
man, Gompers, Baruch, Marshall, the 
Strausses—but the list of such men is 
pages long. No section of America has evi- 
denced more intelligent patriotism or 
marched more sturdily in the front line of 
civic and political progress. The naked fact 
stands that the Gentile attitude has been 
such that for certain kinds of social and re- 
ligious co-operation the~ Jew would have 
been forced to sell his soul. 

America’s real indictment against the Jew 
is not on the count of his being non-assimi- 
lable, nor on the count of his bitterness,— 
inevitable product of his ghetto days, nor 
on the count of the traces of the social in- 
heritance of a persecuted people. Her real 
indictment against the Jew is identical with 
her indictment of all her people. It is on 
the count that we have learned some of the 
lessons of Western civilization too well; that 
we have learned to love the Midas Touch 
better than the Touch of the Altar Coals. 
The Jew and the Gentile alike forget that 
with Amos and Jesus, sheep herding and 
carpentering were incidental to the passion 
for justice, for brotherhood. It little be- 
hooves any of us to stand apart and thank 
God that we are not as these others are. 


To Brine ABouT A FRIENDLY RELATIONSHIP 

The Council committee is seeking a prag- 
matic basis for a happier relationship. 
Through articles in the religious and secular 
press it is presenting the facts to the coun- 
try. In colleges and theological seminaries 
it is helping students to know and appre- 
ciate the inner searchings and hidden values 
of the faith and personality of the man of 
another race. In union Thanksgiving ser- 
vices and large community “inter-religious” 
gatherings, it is reminding men of their 
spiritual kinship. In the exchange of pul- 
pits, in mixed round table groups, in com- 
munity forums for the discussion of common 
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problems, and in the summer conference, 
the committee is helping neighborliness 
along. The committee disbelieves in ‘Polly- 
anna” good will. It believes, rather, that 
in our mixed America, we should add an 
eleventh commandment to the decalogue, 
“Thou shalt know thy neighbor.” If, know- 
ing our neighbors, we continue to dislike 
them, then democracy is an abortion; this 
“Christian Civilization” is still-born. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Stone and Spark 


I lodged for a time in the home of the 
daughter of Keturah, with her husband and 
her children. And there was a day when 
I had been out and returned, And the 
daughter of Keturah said unto me: 

A young woman. came to see thee, and 
she said she was unto thee a Stranger, but 
she had read thy Books, and she knew that 
thou wouldest know just how to help her 
Solve her Problems. And when she found 
thee not, she told me All her Troubles. And 
I told her Just What To Do. 

And I said, I have no doubt thou didst 
give her Good Advice, and I can spare her. 
Without doubt there will be others who 
come to me with Troubles. 

And the daughter of Keturah 
Father, I was an Oracle unto her. 

And I said, The daughter of so wise a 
Mother might well be that. 

And she said, But Father, I never was so 
much so before. I did not know that I was 
so wise. But when she sat there, eating out 
of my hand, and looking so Confidently in 
my face, I Just Knew what to tell her. 

_ And I said, I am very glad that she found 
thee, and I am sure that thou didst do her 
good. 

And she said, Father, is it so with thee 
when people come and tell their Troubles, 
and thou dost hear them, and send them 
away with Good Advice? Dost thou know 
thou art so Wise before they Come, or doth 
Wisdom Come to thee through their Confi- 
dence? 

And I said, My feat thou inquirest con- 
cerning the secrets of my Trade. The Phi- 
losophy Business, like most others, is done 
with small Tangible Assets compared with 
the Volume of Business done, and most of 
it on Borrowed Capital. 

She said, Some Philosophers carry most 
of their stock in their Show Windows. 

And I said, I doubt if Socrates did, or 
my friends Plato or Aristotle. There must 
be a Surplus and Reserve of Available Cap- 
ital. Nevertheless, all Business is done on 
Confidence, which is the same as Faith. 

And she said, I have often wondered as 
people came unto thee how it could be done, 
and how thou couldest be sure that the right 
word was spoken by thee, but now, having 
taken a Little Flyer in the game myself, I 
think it might not be so hard when one 
getteth to know the Business. 

And I said, The Assets do not bulk large, 
but they are important. 

And she said, What are they? 

And I said, One is Hxperience; and one 
in Sympathy; and one is Common Sense. 

And she asked, Dost thou not count the 
other person’s Confidence in thee? 


said, 


’ 


And I said, Is it not written of the dea 
Lord Jesus that He could not do many 
mighty works except as Folk Trusted Him? 

But she said, It cannot be wholly a mat- 
ter of their faith; a Prophet and Philoso-| 
pher must have what thou hast said, and 
those qualities are not abundant. But. 
Father, art thou conscious of possess 
them before the need ariseth? 

And I said, My dear, is the Stone con. 
scious of the Fire within it before the Steel’, 
doth smite it? Then doth it send forth) 
the Spark that kindleth the Fire. Doth the | 
Candle know the Light that is within it. 
before the dark fall and the Match toucheth : 
the Wick? It is enough that the Spark lie 
Latent in the Stone. But when it is Dark 
and Cold, and the sharp blow of the Steel 
cometh, then in time of need the Spark shin- 
eth. ; : 

And she said, I almost think I also could 
be a Philosopher. . 
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Federal Council Replies to 


Criticism 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has addressed to the Hditor 
of the Christian Century the following letter tn 
reply to a recent editorial in that paper to 
which reference is made in our own editorial 
columus this week: 


To the Editor of the Christian Century, 
440 South Dearborn Street, ~ 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Sir: 
Concerning your editorial of January 7, we 
hereby make the following statement: 


1. To your question, ‘Does the Federal 
Council publish the sources of its income?” the 
answer is a plain and simple “yes.” If you 
had taken the trouble to refer to the last 
printed report of the Federal Council before 
resorting to such a misleading innuendo, you 
would have found the information on pages 
832 to 333. 

2. To your insinuation that, by some under- 
handed arrangement, the Federal Council re-— 
ceives support from the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association or from the Bok Committee, 
we declare that not a single dollar has been con- 
tributed or even offered to the Council by either 
organization. Furthermore, no funds desig- : 
nated in any way whatever for any work in 
behalf of the League of Nations have been re- 
ceived from any organization or from any in- 
dividual. 

3. Your question, “Does Dr. Gulick wear a 
mask?’ is too insulting and too unthinkable to 
merit a reply. It reveals an utterly unworthy 
tendency to impugn the honesty of a devoted 
and high-minded servant of God, whose life 
both as a foreign missionary and as a worker 
for peace in this country is an open book and 
above the shadow of reproach. 

4. To your charge that the members of the 
Commission on International Justice and Good 
Will were deliberately selected in order to se- 
cure only those favorable to the World Court 
and the League of Nations, it is sufficient to 
state that, except for a few members at large, 
the personnel was chosen neither by the Federal 
Council nor by any of its officers, but by the 
official authorities of the constituent denomi- 
nations. 

5. Your charge that “one of the denomina- 
tions” is to have a secretary for peace work 
financed by the League of Nations Non-Parti- 
san Association is too vague and nebulous to 
permit of a definite reply. We have not been 
able to find a single trace of such a procedure 
on the part of any of the major denominations. 
In simple fairness, you ought to name the de- 
nomination*in order to make possible the veri- 
fication or the complete repudiation of your 
accusation. 

S. Parkes CADMAN 

President, Federal Council of Churches 
Joun M. Moore 

Chairman, Eaecutive Committee 

Joun A. MARQUIS 

Chairman, Administrative Committee 
FRANK H. MANN 

Treasurer 


\ 
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CHAPTER III 


Memories“of My Fourth Summer 


Poa scene of the memories I am to de- 
i scribe was the early home of my 
mother, to which she and I were on a visit, 
my grandfather and grandmother being still 
alive, and living on this same farm. Kin- 
cail was the name of the farm, situated on 
the banks of the Don, about two miles from 
the picturesque and important borough of 
Inverurie, and comprising many acres of 
richly productive land. My grandfather was 
grieve or overseer of this and an adjoining 
farm, the tenant of both farms being a Mr. 
Partridge; the landlord was the Earl of Kin- 
tore, whose ancient and stately mansion of 
one hundred rooms was a place of splendor 
to a small boy whose days had been spent 
in a very humble cottage. 

The time of the visit was summer, as it 
mellowed toward harvest, probably August 
and September of the year 1856. It must 
have been a glorious summer because it lives 
in my memory mainly as a series of splen- 
did days, touched indeed everywhere with 
the sense of mystery and pain, disturbed 
with awakening thought, startled in the 
presence of unexpected things, amazed by 
the confusions that so often clouded the 
shining sun, A few wet days I remember, 
the misery of having nothing to do and no 
one to play with, and the impatience of my 
eyer-venerated grandmother with my com- 
plaints. On one of these wet days—Scottish 
wet, be it noted, which means something like 
a flood—I broke out of doors, found my way 
to the “Old House,” where an uncle had his 
‘study, who was making his final prepara- 
tions to go to India as a Wesleyan mission- 
ary. As I had just begun to read, the mis- 
Sionary’s books appalled me; the labor and 


the pain that they represented made me sick 


at heart. I pitied profoundly any son of 
Adam whose fate it was, out of the sunshine, 
and away from the beauty of God’s world, 
to dig there, as among dead men’s bones. 
This benign uncle received me kindly, spoke 
words of primitive religion to my poor little 
soul, in a manner truly winning, although 
without avail; I at that time having no 
‘fondness for suffering with the people of 
God, and being extremely eager to enjoy the 
pleasures of the sinful world for a season. 
When this benign uncle told me that he was 
going to preach to the heathen who dwelt on 
the other side of the globe, I was ready to 
weep to think that so good a man should 
be wasted on the heathen. The forlorn, old 
thatched cottage where he studied, the mud 
floor of the room in which he lived, the 
small window through which so little of the 
glorious sunshine could win its way, the peat 
fire, the piles of ashes and the “reek” or 
smoke, I recall with the vividness of yester- 
day. It seemed to me the picture of gloom, 
the image of misery, the naked form of trag- 
edy; and yet the young preacher, with his 
benign manner and radiant face, as of one 


who had seen God, and who knew that his. 
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life was set in the everlasting victorious or- 
der, brought to the scene a higher meaning, 
and as I can now see, set in relief in my poor 
heart, the kindness of humanity as against 
the cruelty of Nature, and man’s lot as a 
child of Nature. 


Well do I recall the day when this uncle 
left for his mission in India. The morning 
was bright, but the clouds were heavy on my 
mother’s face, still heavier on the face of 
the dear old grandmother. The morning 
wore on to noon, the midday meal was eaten 
in silence. The missionary’s father bade his 
son good-by, as one who long ago had made 
his peace with fate, who, having given up 
hope for this world, had nothing to fear. 
This old Spartan in modern uniform shook 
his son’s hand, spoke his blessing as a face 
of flint might speak, then looked his fare- 
well in calm, stony silence. Not so the sis- 
ter and the mother. They convoyed the 
young preacher about a half-mile, while I 
ran close behind watching the tragedy. The 
parting came, and it seemed the end of the 
world. Dignity there was everywhere, the 
restraining sense of the errand for God on 
which the young preacher was going, but in- 
side that circle of high demeanor such silent 
tears and woe as I have witnessed again 
only once or twice in my life. The walk 
back to the half-empty house was broken 
by repeated turnings and hand-wavings; at 
length each vanished from the other, and the 
rough world of work came, canceling sor- 
row in the imperative mood of the present. 
There was no time to weep; there was time 
only for work ; the sore heart thus grew calm 
and confided its unutterable secret to the 
Infinite Compassion. 


Personally I regarded this sorrowful busi- 
ness as an unfortunate interruption to my 
happiness. One immense advantage came 
with it, however; I was left as never before 
to my own devices. I had found the most 
precious things in this world, freedom, and 
clear individuality in freedom. In this new 
Paradise a few mishaps overtook me which 
I eannot forget. The mill on the farm was 
run by water from a dam in the dark woods 
near by; the big waterwheel was said to be 
the pride of farmers in the whole region. I 
conceived the idea of getting into this wheel, 
on the inside, expecting that when the water 
struck the wheel I should get a glorious 
merry-go-round. When the water struck the 
wheel I started the sound of woe; I was 
rescued by my grandfather with considerable 
difficulty, and with a litany of indignation 
that became a lasting warning. My mother, 
too, added her blessing in the way usual 
then, in such circumstances, and not, I be- 
lieve, even now altogether unusual. 

Another feat was to fall into a ditch from 
which I was fished in infinite disgrace; and, 
owing to the limited extent of my wardrobe, 
there was nothing to do but to take a bath 
and go to bed till the damaged clothing could 
be got ready for a fresh adventure in the 
kingdom of freedom and growing individu- 
ality. 

About this time I saw my first funeral. 


sss 
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I had seen death in the family, but knew 
not what it meant. A little sister, under two 
years of age, had died, and I had seen her 
in death ag one asleep, and could not under- 
stand my dear mother’s grief. The man 
who closed the lid of the coffin, screwed it 
down tight, and who carried away the little 
body for burial, I blamed as the cause of 
all our woe. Here, however, was a funeral 
on the road along which I had wandered, a 
Scottish funeral, with a hearse whose plumes 
were enough to darken the day, big and ter- 
rible with gloom, and walking behind were 
men, and men only, all dressed in black, and 
looking blacker than their dress. This pag- 
eant struck terror into me; I ran at full 
speed to the house, got in before the hearse 
entered the graveyard, which was at the 
back of my grandfather’s house, made more 
dismal by the ruin of a chapel of the four- 
teenth century that stood on its edge; I hid 
till the calamity was overpast. Next morn- 
ing I crawled into the graveyard to look at 
the new-made grave, sick at heart for 
The poor inhabitant below. 


Near by was the finest granite headstone in 
the graveyard. It told of the early death of 
the wife of the tenant, Mrs. Partridge, whose 
good deeds and sweet soul had made her 
one of the religious memories of the neigh- 
borhood. 


In experiences such as I have described, 
I have always held, is to be found the source 
of the Scottish imagination, interwoven as 
it is with hope and melancholy, splendor and 
gloom. There is first of all in the Scottish 
people the deep sense of humanity, the pres- 
ence of precious affections, the feeling that 
life has through love an infinite treasure. 
In the second place, there is the clear view 
that this human treasure is under constant 
menace, is in fact the child of hard and 
troubled days, and at last falls under the 
black empire of death. The cold sky, the 
wet weather, the sunless hours, the short 
sad days of winter, the gloom of the moors, 
and the blackness of the unfeeling hills form 
symbols of the Scottish imagination of singu- 
lar fitness. The brightness of life often seems 

Like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Eyvanishing amid the storm. 

The loyal, loving friend often seems, as in 
Carlyle’s exquisite tribute to his wife: “she 
was the rainbow to my poor dripping day.” 
Depth and tenderness of human feeling are 
surely Scottish traits; so, too, is the sense 
of the dark tragedy of man’s life on this 
earth. This experience would be insupport- 
able were it not for another Scottish charac- 
teristic, unshakable faith in man’s soul and 
in the Soul of the universe. 


I recall two experiences of that wonderful 
summer that exhibit, in childish forms, the 
substance of which the Scottish imagination 
is made. A cousin came one morning, from 
the village of Inverurie, to visit our grand- 
mother. She was six years old and I was 
three and a half. She was tall for her age, 
and slight, overflowing with vivacity and 
affection, and her lovely hair fell in ringlets 
to her shoulders. She appeared the prettiest 
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and the most affectionate creature I had 
ever seen, and her faculty seemed to me end- 
less for devising ways and means of. enter- 
tainment. We fished in the brook, caught 
minnows, put them into a tin pail, and spent 
the long hours in heavenly happiness. This 
experience of sunbeams is vivid because of 
its absolute singularity, a fortunate circum- 
stance, and fortunate will it be, for my young 
readers, if such experiences are rare in their 
lives, till the time is ripe, and Destiny in the 
glory of the new day truly arrives. Here 
was the world, rolling forward in a morning 
without clouds, and earth looked as fair as 
Eden when as yet there was no serpent and 
no break between the soul of man and the 
Soul of the universe. How could one re- 
press the desire to live in a world of such 
elevation and charm? 

I have said that behind my grandfather’s 
house there was the country graveyard. 
From the window of the room occupied by 
my mother and me, she could point to the 
grave of her youngest brother who died at 
the age of five years; to another grave, that 
of her oldest sister, who left behind her a 
motherless infant, a cousin whom I loved 
and pitied. Here was the other picture, the 
rain and tempest in which the day went to 
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wreck, the abysses of bereavement and deso- 
lation into which the fair worlds of home 
and love and kindred were finally plunged. 
How often I sat at that lonely, sad little 
window, watching the long, wild grass wav- 
ing wearily over those dear graves, and al- 
ways the dark mystery of it all would cloud 
my poor heart. Had it not been for the cer- 
tain sense of heaven, the divine capacity for 
laughter as well as tears, the hope that I 
might for a while, at least, continue to evade 
my doom, and enjoy things, I should have 
been melancholy indeed. The elasticity of 
childhood, its susceptibility to variety of emo- 
tions, and the transfusion of all the sad and 
bright in feeling, by the prevailing instinct 
of life, and later by the magic of imagina- 
tion, are the wonderful appointed ways of 
escape from premature seriousness. Here 
again is the world in which especially the 
Scottish imagination is born; it rises up in 
dark hues and bright; it is clothed with ra- 
diant tenderness and dull leaden grief; reli- 
gious faith works upon this compound that 
the darkness may pass, and the light alone 
remain. The victory, however, is seldom 
complete; the star of hope twinkles and 
trembles in the wild and infinite night. 
(Chapter III to be continued next week) 


The Power House 


Our Opportunity and Duty in Washington 
By Carl H. Claudy 


The following article was written to help the 
Washington Y. M. C. A. in its present cam- 
paign for expansion, which deserves generous 
support. All that Mr. Claudy says applies 
just as definitely as arguments why we should 
help to finance the building project of the First 
Congregational Church in Washington. We 
trust that our churches and men and women 
of means will contribute liberally —lEp1tTors’ 
NOTE. 


SERS of power establish their machinery 
U in localities where the power is. Buffalo, 
N. Y., and its environs, taking power from 
Niagara Falls, is a physical example; Wash- 
ington, D. C., the intellectual power center of 
the world, is an example on the mental. side. 

If government were only an agency to goy- 
ern, Washington would not, could not, be the 
intellectual, moral, social, and spiritual power 
reservoir it has become. But the United States 
Government concerns itself not only with the 
making and administration of laws which goy- 
ern, but has become the foremost educational 
agency, the first of scientific and laboratory in- 
vestigators, the principal radiation point of 
civie and social work, the primary wellspring 
of business activities. 

The Congress, through which the power of 
the government operates, has established for 
itself, although for use by all who wish it, one 
of the three greatest libraries of the world. It 
draws to Washington representatives of more 
than six hundred newspapers, periodicals, and 
news associations. More information goes out 
from Washington every day to every commu- 
nity in the nation—and, of course, to all the 
great centers of government of the world— 
than is sent from any other city on the globe. 

The national capital is the power center of 
organized science of this country. The Smith- 
sonian Institution, more an international than 
a national organization, was founded for the 
dissemination of knowledge among men; its 
correspondence with the men of learning, the 
libraries and the laboratories of the world, is 
one of the great co-ordinating influences of 


progress. The Bureau of Standards, the new 
National Academy of Sciences, the Carnegie In- 
stitute, the Naval Observatory, the several Sur- 
veys (Coast and Geodetic, Geological, Hydro- 
graphic) the great investigation laboratories of 
the Agricultural Department, the Bureau of 
Mines and the Bureau of Public Roads (to 
mention only three) are all but a small part 
of the great number of scientific activities and 
investigations which center in the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances. 

Washington has become a great and increas- 
ingly powerful center of spiritual activity. The 
Catholie Church has some one hundred and 
forty buildings in the city, representing an in- 
vestment which has been estimated as some 
fifty millions of dollars. Its two large univer- 
sities are not only seats of learning, but dis- 
seminators of religious doctrine and spiritual 
knowledge. The’ great Cathedral of St. Al- 
bans, being erected by the Episcopalians of the 
nation at a cost of fifteen millions, will rival 
any Huropean cathedral in beauty and will be 
a radiating center of religious truth of im- 
measurable effect. The Methodists’ national 
headquarters for their work of temperance and 
reform in Washington is housed in their own 
building. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly has un- 
dertaken to secure two million dollars for a 
church of that order, and the Disciples of 
Christ, one million. The Unitarians have re- 
cently built a structure valued at approxi- 
mately one million and the Universalists are 
breaking ground for a new building to be located 
on Sixteenth Street and in the same class with 
the above mentioned as to structure and cost. 

These enterprises, now in their beginnings, 
supplement the national churches already 
erected by the Southern Methodist, Southern 
Baptist, and Northern Methodist Churches, 
while substantial help from denominational 
sources has assisted in the erection of many 
other local churches. Congregationalists are 
now raising a million and a quarter of dollars, 
to add to a million already owned, for a na- 
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tional church of Congregationalism. Protea 
tant church property in Washington is worth’ 
approximately thirty-five million dollars. The 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry for the Southern — 
Jurisdiction of the United States (thirty-three 
of the forty-eight States) has its magnificent | 
House of the Temple in Washington, from 
which are governed the majority of the Scot-_ 
tish Rite Masons of the Nation, and by which” 
are influenced the Scottish Rite Masons of the 
world (this Supreme body being the Mother | 
Council of the World) in the efforts of that, 
organization to spread its ethical and spiritual | 
truths among mankind. 

It is not possible to separate from the radi- 
ating centers of spiritual things those great . 
monuments to the mighty dead which this goy-- 
ernment has so lavishly erected. The Wash- 
ington Monument, a tribute to the Father of 
His Country, as straight, as simple, as unosten- 
tatious, and as overshadowing as was his char- © 
acter, has spoken for many years to the world - 
of the ideals of Washington. 4 

The Lincoln Memorial is a structure no one 
of feeling can enter without baring his heart 
as well as his head in the presence of the 
brooding love and the tragic weariness which is 
the marble Lincoln, there looking out between 
the pillars of his Memorial towards the capital 
of the nation he preserved. In Arlington, the 
nation’s burying ground, is the truly awe-in- 
spiring memorial Hemicycle, between which and 
the national river, the Potomac, sleeps the 
Unknown Dead. 

George Washington University, the Catho- 
lic Universities, the American University, head 
the educational activities of the nation’s capi- 
tal, but a host .of educational institutions find 
here, and here only, that source of progress 
which enables them to go forward. The Na- 
tional Education Association, perhaps the 
largest and most important of such organiza- 
tions for the spread of knowledge, finds Wash- 
ington its only possible headquarters, and the 
National Geographic Society with its interna- 
tionally known National Geographic Magazine, 
has its offices in its own building on Sixteenth 
Street. a 

The powerful American Federation of Labor 
operates in Washington. 

Business organizations of world-wide promi- — 
nence find here the facilities which enable them 
the best to serve their members. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, in its own 
million dollar structure, is an example, as is 
the Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Advertising Clubs of the World, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the © 
American Bankers Association. 

There is power in Washington; the power 
of the focus of great intellect; the power of 
the burning point of religious fervor; the power 
of the might and majesty of Uncle Sam; the 
power of the white hot flame of science, blaz- 
ing forth the truth of things as they are; the 
power of the educational bureaus, activities, 
schools, colleges, universities, associations, li- 
braries, all of which come for power and add 
power to what they find. 

Washington is truly a nation’s city, as well 
as a nation’s capital. Take away the govern- 
ment from Washington, and the activities 
which remain would wither and die, or follow 
the Congress and the departments whither 
they went. But take away from Washington 
all those many, many national organizations, 
influences, sand activities which make up the 
source of power of this city, and the govern- 
ment itself would have to moye elsewhere. 

For local needs, a local supply is usually 
sufficient. It is not to supply local needs that 
a great cathedral is being erected, that great 


‘universities exist, that influential scientific and 


educational organizations here reside, that great 
business chambers find here the logical place 
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to be. It is to satisfy a national need, that a 
national organization locates where national 
power is generated and is strongest. 

That national organization which would de- 
lyelop its national usefulness to the fullest de- 
gree, must “eo where the power is.” To fight 
ithe flow, to attempt to turn it elsewhere, to 
run counter to the current, is a waste of time, 
energy, and money. 
| It is for the Y. M. C. A. as a national or- 


T the meeting of the recent Midwinter 
| Conference in Chicago, one of the most 
‘Significant gatherings was held in an “upper 
room” in the Cooper-Carlton Hotel, when on 
| Saturday, Jan. 16, the state superintendents of 
_the Middle West met with the faculty and field 
| representatives of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
‘imary to discuss the subject of “Recruiting for 
‘the Christian Ministry.” 

Two main problems were presented for solu- 
tion, each of them seeming to contradict the 
other. The first was, “How can seminary 
graduates be secured for the smaller churches,” 
particularly in rural districts where salaries 
‘range from $1,500 to $1,800? It was brought 
out in the discussion that while many of the 
had gone out to fields of sacrifice both 


y 
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at home and abroad, practically all graduates 
‘of the Chicago Theological Seminary are called 


‘to places of leadership even before they leave 


the seminary, and very rarely reach what are 


| known as “the border fields.” 
| To many of the superintendents, especially 


those in Home Missionary states, this presented 


‘a real problem which was intensified by a 


growing feeling on the part of the superintend- 
ents that the time has come to raise the stand- 
ard of the Congregational ministers of the fu- 
ture by a selective process which will admit 
/ none but those whose personality, talents, and 
| proposed training give promise of outstanding 
_ leadership. 
Supt. Charles C. Merrill, of Illinois, said: 

|. I am deeply convinced that the church has 


no more important question facing it today than 
the quality of its ministry. As one goes about. 


among local churches he finds that they are 
‘succeeding or failing very much in accordance 
with the competency of their pastors. True it 
is that there are conditions in churches which 
one doubts if even the angel Gabriel could over- 
come; but as a general proposition, there is 
hardly a church which has a real field and is 
needed in its community, which could not be 
brought to a measurable state of fruitfulness, 
if you could find the right man as a leader. 


Dr. Arthur HB. Holt, Professor of Social Hth- 


| ies at Chicago Theological Seminary, expressed 


his opinion that the combining of the smaller 
churches into what is coming to be known as 


| “The Larger Parishes,” under competent lead- 


ers, would go a long way toward the solution 
of the problem of adequate leadership. 

It was frankly stated that there were “too 
many ministers,” but it was as freely admitted 
that “there were not enough of the right kind.” 
Realizing that the process of “selective ad- 
“selective graduation” cannot be 
‘earried out adequately for the good of the 
churches until public opinion has been changed 


| to surround more sympathetically the young 


men of outstanding promise whose trend is 


| toward fields of Christian service, the Chicago - 


Theological Seminary has launched a Campaign 
of Recruiting which is designed not to fill its 
own halls with students, but to direct the at- 
tention of-more of the right kind of men 
toward the opportunities of the Christian min- 
istry, with the thought that all seminaries and 
‘all churches may be benefited by whatever re- 
sults may accrue. ; 

To this end, colleges and universities are 


oy 
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ganization to say whether the “Y” in Wash- 
ington is to continue to be a purely local or- 
ganization, attempting to do a national job, 
or whether it, too, shall join in the ranks of 
the four hundred and eighteen national organi- 
zations which draw much of their force from 
this power font, the seat of the power and in- 
fluence of the greatest Government in the world. 
[Copyrighted by Carl H. Claudy. 
Reprinted by permission] 


“The Call of the Christian Ministry” 


By Robert Cashman 


Director of Recruiting, Chicago Theological Seminary 


being visited by representatives of the semi- 
nary, and studentg inclined toward Christian 
service are being freely interviewed. Adver- 
tising and publicity mediums are also being 
used. Group conferences have been arranged, 
and perhaps most far-reaching is a plan being 
carried out under the direction and with the 
co-operation of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, of which John 
R. Montgomery, of Chicago, is the chairman. 

This plan calls for a widespread exchange 
of pulpits on Feb. 7, whereby practically all 
the leading ministers of the Middle West will 
preach in one another’s churches on a given 
day, on “The Call of the Christian Ministry.” 
So widespread has become the interest in this 
feature of the seminary’s recruiting program, 
that expressions of opinion are pouring into 
the seminary office in an ever-increasing vol- 
ume. 

Dr. Frank G. Smith, of Omaha, says, “The 
new conception of the Christian ministry pre- 
sents the sublimest challenge and the greatest 
opportunity that can come to any young man 
in our modern age. After presenting the 
claims of the ministry, Rev. W. BH. Collins, of 
Muskegon, Mich., says, ‘““No young man of 
vision, courage, and consecration need hesi- 
tate a moment to enter the Christian ministry.” 

“T envy the young man,” says Dr. C. H. 
Beale, pastor-emeritus of the Grand Avenue 
Congregational Church, Milwaukee, who has 
just been preaching in Newton, Mass., “whose 
privilege it will be to proclaim the Everlasting 
Gospel in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century.” 

Many pastors will preach in their own pul- 
pits on Feb. 7, or as near that date as pos- 
sible, on “The Call of the Christian Ministry.” 
Among the exchanges listed by the seminary, 
assigning ministers to other pulpits than their 
own, are: 


(Following the name of the pastor is that 
of hig own church and the pulpit in which he 
will preach on Feb. 7.) 


B. Allen, Oak Park, Ill., to Hinsdale, Il. 

H. Andress, Sioux City, Ia., to Yankton, S. D. 

G. Atkins, Detroit, Mich., to Chicago 

W. Barstow, Madison, Wis., to Ripon, Wis. 

S. Beale, Milwaukee, Wis., to Appleton, Wis. 
. R. Boynton, Chicago, to Galesburg, Ill. 
J. Bockoven, Little Falls, Minn., to Morgan Park, Ill. 
J. Bradley, Webster Groves, Mo., to Chicago 
_R. Brandt, Sheboygan, Wis., to Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
. E. Collins, Muskegon, Mich., to Chicago 
_ §. Davis, Chicago, to Madison, Wis. 
J. Day, Moline, Ill., to Des Moines, Ia. 

P. Dewey, Minneapolis, Minn., to St. Louis, Mo. 
E. Dudley, Minneapolis, Minn., to Duluth, Minn. 
. §. Elderkin, Duluth, Minn., to Minneapolis, Minn. 
B. Emerson, Detroit, Mich., to LaGrange, Ill. 
F. Fisher, Kewanee, Ill., to Chicago 
. J. Forsythe, Detroit, Mich., to Pontiac, Mich. 
John Gordon, Rockford, Tll., to Omaha, Neb. 


E. 
J. 
G. 
R. 
A. 


P. E. Gregory, Morgan Park, IIl., to Little Falls, Minn. 


J. R. Heyworth, Chicago, to St. Louis, Mo. 

A. E. Holt, Chicago, to Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Hornung, Wichita, Kan., to Kansas City, Mo. 
W. J. Hutchins, Berea, Ky., to Oak Park, Il. 
Samuel Johnson, Northfield, Minn., to Sparta, Wis. 
Samuel Keck, Watertown, S. D., to Mitchell, S. D. 
P. OC. Ladd, Denver, Col., to Topeka, Kan. 

H. H. Lindeman, Yankton, S. D., to Sioux City, Ia. 
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Glen Lindley, Mitchell, S. D., to Watertown, 8. D. 
William Lodwick, Sparta, Wis., to Northfield, Minn. 
Irving Maurer, Beloit, Wis., to Elgin, Il. 

Philip Mercer, Oshkosh, Wis., to Beloit, Wis. 

OC. E. McKinley, Galesburg, Ill., to Chicago 

B. R. McHatton, Des Moines, Ia., to Moline, Il. 

W. H. North, Chicago, to Muskegon, Mich. 

A. W. Palmer, Oak Park, Ill., to Berea, Ky. 

H. E. Peabody, Appleton, Wis., to Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. W. Rahill, Topeka, Kan., to Denver, Col. 

C. R. Raymond, Greeley, Col., to Boulder, Col. 

L. F. Reed, Boulder, Col., to Greeley, Col. 

Clarence Reidenbach, Kansas City, Mo., to Wichita, Kan. 
B. W. Robinson, Chicago, to St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Rowell, Hinsdale, Il., to Oak Park, Il. 

F. G. Smith, Omaha, Neb., to Rockford, Ill. 

R. H. Stafford, St. Louis, Mo., to Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. M. Stevens, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., to Sheboygan, Wis. 
H. A. Studebaker, Beloit, Wis., to Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. M. Swann, Charles City, Ia., to Marshalltown, Ia. 
E. A. Thompson, LaGrange, IIll., to Detroit, Mich. 

W. C. Timmons, St. Louis, Mo., to Chicago 

H. H. Walker, Chicago, to Kansas City, Mo. 

F. G. Ward, Chicago, to Grinnell, Ia. 

W. K. Williams, Marshalltown, Ia., to Charles City, Ia, 
Gilbert Wilson, Chicago, to Kewanee, Ill. 


Religion in the Home 


The First of a Series of Four Articles 
By Fletcher D. Parker 
I. Marriage 

The Christian home is the sure foundation 
for the best in American life. Libraries, some 
social organizations, public schools, and the 
Christian Church all contribute their part, but 
the greatest influence for good or for ill is 
found in the homes of our people. It can be 
said almost without qualification, as the home 
so the children. Thus nothing can be more 
worth while than a consideration of some ele- 
ments which go to make up the Christian home: 

Naturally our thought first turns to mar- 
riage, the beginning of the home. ‘Too often 
this sacrament is entered into heedlessly under 
the influence of a passing fancy. Sometimes 
material considerations, always to be faced 
honestly, usurp too large a place and give an 
unfortunate start because they bring up a 
wrong motive. 

There are four elements, all necessary, which 
give a reasonable assurance of a happy married 
life. 

1. Mutual respect. No matter how superficially 
attractive, or what their standing socially, 
unless each can wholeheartedly respect the 
other marriage should never be seriously con- 
templated. 

. Common purpose. The founding of a home 
is the natural and proper outcome of married 
life. If men or women do not wish to found 
a home, and make that one of their chief ob- 
jects in life, there ig small chance of their 
having a happy married career. 

. Common interests. Wvery worthy interest 
which man and wife share helps to bind them 
together. Music, art, polities, out-of-door 
life, reading, love of children, and many 
other worth while interests serve as strands 
in the rope which successfully and perma- 
nently binds them together in happy rela- 
tionship. 

. Religious unity. The daily annoying experi- 
ences, the great crises of sickness, sorrow, 
birth, and death, which come sooner or later 
to us all, cannot be successfully faced with- 
out a deep religious unity of spirit. Unless 
they can meet around the Communion table 
of our Lord and feel together the sense of 
his Sovereignty and his nearness—all other 
bonds of unity are frail indeed, and in all 
probability cannot withstand the shocks 
which never fail to come. 


is) 


There are many other things to be desired, 
but without these essentials marriage should be 
avoided. With them it may be looked forward 
to as the happiest and most continuous of 
human joys, second only to the joy of commun- 
ion with God upon which it must be founded. 
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_—— 


JOHN 
FREEDMAN 


the swuccess- 


Rev. 
ful young pastor of Rosemount Memorial 


Gordon Kennedy is 


Church, Toronto, He is thirty, and unmar- 
ried. He goes to Alberta to spend a summer 
vacation on the ranch of his brother Jim. 
As he starts Westward he is introduced to an 
attractive young woman, Miss Margaret 
Pearson. They prove mutually enjoyable 
traveling companions. Miss Pearson is on 
the way from her grandfather in England to 
her father, in Vancouver. She tells about 
her social settlement work in London. Just 
before Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Cal- 
gary he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. 
She insists upon time for both to consider. 
Mr. Kennedy goes on a branch railroad to 
Mandeville, fourteen miles from his brother's 
ranch to which Jim, the brother, takes him 
on horseback. Jim suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” on the ranch, 
and challenges the results of Gordon’s pros- 
perous church ministry. Soon Margaret 
Pearson writes to Gordon that he may visit 
her. He goes to Vancouver, they become en- 
gaged, and the wedding is set for September 
10. Gordon returns to the ranch. An ez- 
citing incident was when the _ brothers 
stopped a cattle stampede. Gordon wins a 
siz-round boxing match over Arizona Joe. 
He declines an alluring offer from Al Ho- 
bart to the great Metropolitan Church, Mon- 
treal, because he feels it is his duty to stay 
in his Toronto church, where he has served 
only three years, 


CHAPTER X 


N the morning of Gordon’s departure 
for Vancouver to get married; Jim ac- 
companied him as far as Mandeville. At 
the station he handed him a sealed envelope. 
“Put that in your pocket! It’s a little 
wedding present.” 

Gordon opened the packet while the color 
deepened in his face. 

The envelope contained a check for a 
thousand dollars. On an accompanying 
scrap of paper were the words: “Best luck! 
Jim.” 

“T say, this is much too generous of you!” 
exclaimed Gordon, as he wrung his brother’s 
hand. “I suppose I’m obliged to take it?” 

“T guess yes.” 

“Then I guess you'll have to guess how 
much I appreciate it.” 

“That’s all right, Don. The pleasure is 
mine. Here’s your train. Good-by.” 

On his. journey to Vancouver Gordon did 
some serious thinking. He realized that the 
step he was about to take would put him 
in somewhat of a new relation to his church. 
It would change the attitude of a good 
many persons in a social way. It would 
place him under fresh obligations to many 
people. Kindness to his wife would mean 
double kindness to him. And they would 
be kind. The secretary had written that, 
while there might be some members of the 
congregation to experience secret pangs of 
disappointment regarding his choice of a 
wife, they would all unite in wishing him 
the utmost happiness. They were prepared 
to lasso his wife with a rope of roses, 

It seemed to him a long time since he left 
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Toronto. Much had happened. His ex- I came near missing you. If you hadn’ 


periences with the men on the ranch and his 
contact with Jim had given him a wider 
view of life and caused him to look more 
deeply into himself and to recast some of 
his opinions. There was Angus Ferguson, 
Jim’s raw-boned, red-headed Scotch fore- 
man, tying-Davie Evans hand and foot, and 
keeping him tied up for twenty-four hours 
to prevent him leaving the ranch for a bout 
of drunkenness! And there was Davie, -rav- 
ing like a lunatic while the craving was on 
him, and afterwards following at Fergu- 
son’s heels like a devoted slave. As Jim 
had put it, these men were bang up against 
realities and they laid hold of them like real 
men. 

“You see, padre, it’s this way,” said Fer- 
guson. “Davie is afeerd he’ll go to hell. I’ve 
been telling him that he canna’ go to hell 
if he’s been elected to salvation. And I’ve 
the conveection that he’s been elected. So 
when Davie says to me that the elect are 
them that overcome and he ain’t able to 
overcome the craving for drink when it 
takes him, it’s up to me to overcome Davie 
and keep him overcome till the craving’s 
gone. So I tie him up. It’s a bit of team 
work between me and the Almighty. It’s 
all I can do. You pray for him, padre, and 
Tll keep on tying him up!” 


2. 


On the evening before their wedding Gor- 
don and Margaret went for a walk. She 
wished him to get a view of the city from 
the top of Indian Hill. As they were mak- 
ing their way up the hill, he asked, “Have 
you no misgivings, Margaret?” 

“Certainly not! Why should I have?” 

“Well, I’m thinking what enormous trust 
a woman places in a man when she gives 
herself to be his wife. It seems to me she 
must feel something akin to fear.” 

“Perfect love casts out all fear,’ she re- 
plied. A moment later she added, “If 
there’s any room for fear or misgiving, it’s 
on your part, not mine.” 

“Why do you say that, dear?” 

“Because you know less of me than I do 
of you. The first moment I saw you there 
in your church, I had the whole background 
of your life in view. I saw your standing, 
your character, your attainments, your pur- 
poses. It was all clearly before me. It’s 
vastly different in your case.” 

“T disagree. But, tell me, do you think, 
as a rule, a wife is more dependent upon her 
husband for happiness than he is upon her?” 

“T don’t know, but I doubt it. A man is 
constantly at the mercy of his wife. She 
may not be able to make him happy, but 
she’s always capable of making him miser- 
able. An unfortunate marriage may not 
wreck a man’s life, if he is exceptionally 
strong in character, but it will certainly 
destroy his happiness.” 

“Margaret,” he said tenderly, “you are 
going to make me one of the happiest men in 
the world. And—I might have missed you. 


happened to be traveling by that train | 
should never have met you. Jove! Tha 
was wonderful luck! Do you know, I fee 
more sorry for your father now when | 
think of taking you away from him. I won 
der if he has been grieving about it. Hi 
doesn’t look as well as he did when I wa: 
here before.” ? 

“He isn’t well, but he won’t admit it. He 
has been overworking and not sleeping well 
He’s run down and neryous. He has prom 
ised me that he’ll take a holiday after the 
wedding. But I know he isn’t grieving 
about me. The only times when he seems 
quite his old happy self are when we're dis 
cussing the marriage. He loves to picture 
my future with you. Isn’t it. sweet of him?” 

“Tt is, indeed. And we’ll keep in touch 
with him. One of the first things we’ll do 
will be to send him a photograph of our 
suite of rooms at the Grosvenor. We're go- 
ing to be wonderfully well fixed there for 
the winter. It’s one of the most up-to-date 
apartment houses in the city.” » 

“Tm afraid we’re commencing our mar: 
ried life rather extravagantly, dear. We 
must keep within our income. As you know, 
my private income at the present moment 
is nil.” ; F 

“That’s all right, Sweetheart! Our ex- 
penses at the Grosvenor won’t put too great 
a strain upon my stipend.” 

“T hope not. But, you see, I can’t help 
thinking how suddenly all these new ex- 
penses have come upon you. It isn’t as if 
you had been planning for them. Really, 
that was one reason why I suggested wait- 
ing a year. I didn’t want you to be bur- 
dened financially. I shall have considerable 
money a little later on.” 

“Dearest, you’ve brought me wealth al- 
ready.’ Then he told her of his wedding 
present from Jim. 

From the summit of the hill the city pre- 
sented an attractive sight with its massive 
buildings of stone and brick, its noble Stan- 
ley Park, and its pleasing water front now 
lined with coasting craft and dignified by 
the presence of a C. P. R. liner preparing 
for departure to the Orient. 

Presently their attention was withdrawn 
from the landscape to the sky. A wonder- 
ful scene had opened around and above 
them. The whole vast of heaven was a 
pageant of clouds struck through with ten- 
der trembling lights. East and north, away 
to the horizon, stood detached cloud-moun- 
tains of rose, resting on pearl-gray foot- 
hills. The southern arc of sky appeared as 
a broad range of hills, darkly wooded at the 
top and sloping down through stately parks 
and emerald pastures to dainty meadows 
of pink, which touched upon Jakes of lilac, 
gradually shading into pools of mauve. The 
west was all one glory of gold: a city of 


’ gold, cleft by a royal avenue of gold, leading 


up by golden terraces to a majestic golden 


throne. 
(Continued on page 157) 
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The Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 


Merger Progress and Plans for Promotion 


H Midwinter Meeting is our democracy 
expressing itself. At the meeting of 


- the National Council the representatives of 


 cieties. 


the churches elect the Commission on Mis- 
sions; thirty of them on nomination from 
state conferences and groups of state con- 
ferences; eight on nomination of the mis- 
sionary societies; one from the Pxecutive 
Committee of the National Council and six- 
teen members-at-large, who with the Mod- 
erator and Secretary of the National Council 
ex-offictis, constitute the Commission. 

At the same time the National Council 
sitting as the Church Extension Boards, to- 
gether with a few additional corporate mem- 


bers, elect thirty-six members of the Hx- 


tension Boards, twenty of them nominated by 
the self-supporting states; thus constituting 
a second democratic representative body to 


- deal with our broad policies in church ex- 


tension and home missions. 

It is these bodies which meet in January 
at Chicago, and around which gather a group 
of other meetings, because it gives oppor- 
tunity for contact with representatives from 
the whole land. There is the meeting of 
the Superintendents’ Conference, which 
brings together practically every state super- 
intendent in the Union. The superintend- 
ents, moreover, are corresponding members 
of the Commission on Missions. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Council 
holds a meeting in this connection and its 
members become acquainted with the wide 
work of the denomination. Several of the 


mission boards hold conferences and board 


meetings at this time and in the same place. 


- The woman’s organizations, home and for- 


eign, hold meetings and conferences. The 
commissions of the National Council 
have’ opportunity for interviews and con- 
ferences with the superintendents and 
others, especially the Commissions on Evan- 
gelism, on Social Relations, and on Inter- 
national Relations. Such committees as the 
Committee of Twelve hold sessions. More- 
over, the employed officials of the denomina- 
tion give account of their stewardship and 
bring to the Board of the Extension Societies 
and to the Commission on Missions recom- 
mendations concerning the business of the 
denomination. 


THE COMMISSION ON MISSIONS 


During the Midwinter Meeting at Chicago 
in January, the Survey Committee of the 
Commission on Missions spent four solid days 
with sessions morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning studying the relative needs of the mis- 
sionary societies and the comparable needs of 
the state conferences. The special interest in 
this connection was the plan to arrange for an 
apportionment to begin in 1927 under three 
heading only: (1) the State Conference; 
(2) Foreign Missions; (8) the Home So- 
The results of their careful study 
were brought to the Commission on Missions 
and after prolonged discussion were adopted. 
These recommendations will go to the 
churches through the state conferences. Of 
course the state conferences are under no 
obligation to recommend these findings to 


the churches, but the disposition is to co- 
operate fully. The state conference boards 
recommend the apportionment to the 
churches. Here again the church is en- 
tirely free to adopt, reject, or modify; but 
once more the fairly general reaction in the 
churches is to adopt these recommendations. 
The second great task, and in the judg- 
ment of the Commission, the greater of the 
two, is that of disseminating missionary in- 
formation and promoting missionary income. 
This year the Commission on Missions have 
the particularly important task of beginning 
the realignment of our promotional forces 
under the action of the National Council in 
adopting the report of the Committee of 
Twelve on missionary organization. 


THE SECRETARY 


A committee of the Commission brought 
in a recommendation that the National 
Council be requested to loan the services of 
Dr. F. L. Fagley for the period of one year 
to head up the organization for these ac- 
tivties in the field of promotion. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Council 
consented to this proposition and Dr. Fagley 
was elected to the office. Mrs. Franklin 
Warner of New York was elected Associate 
Secretary; Rev. Harold G. Vincent of Pitts- 
field, Mass., Office Secretary; Rev. H. D. 
Rugg of the Cleveland Plain Dealer staff, as 
Editorial and Publicity Secretary; Rev. 
Ansel E. Johnson of Syracuse, N. Y., Field 
Secretary; Rev. John Stapleton of White 
Plains, N. Y., Field Secretary with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Processes were instituted whereby what 
has been known as the district offices of the 
missionary societies are to be abandoned as 
such, and on the basis of the study of the 
needs regional field men and field women 
each representing the entire missionary pro- 
gram are to be appointed. It is too early to 
make announcement of names in this con- 
nection, but a beginning of this realignment 
was made at Chicago, and within a few 
weeks or months the working force will be 
well organized for efficient and economical 
operation. 

MERGERS 


Reports of substantial progress were made 
concerning the unification of our adminis- 
trative work in the missionary field. The 
American Board and the Woman’s Boards 
are making good progress in becoming one; 
the Home Boards cannot perfect their uni- 
fication until the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil, but in the meantime have appointed a 
board of thirty-six, made up of representa- 
tives of the different groups, for advisory 
purposes to go as far as possible in secur- 
ing the end ultimately to be attained by the 
identical board of directors for the home 
group. No new light has as yet been found 
on the question of the possibility and desire- 
ability of actual corporate unity, but the way 
seems clear for the practical unification of 
the home work under the identical board of 
directors. The unofficial identical board of 
thirty-six held a meeting in connection with 


the Midwinter Conference and made be- 
ginnings in this field. 

The Promotional Council, consisting of five 
representatives of the foreign boards, five 
representatives of the home boards, three 
state superintendents and ea-officiis the Sec- 
retary of the National Council, the Secre- 
tary of Promotion and the Secretary of the 
Laymen’s Advisory Committee, has been or- 
ganized, has held several meetings, and ig 
in full operation. 

What representation the state conferences 
should have under the new order was one 
of the questions raised from the floor. A 
resolution suggesting that every state which 
raises for the total apportionment at least 
as much as is spent by the missionary so- 
cieties within that state should be entitled to 
nominate a member of one or the other of 
the missionary boards. This would make 
him also a member of the Commission on 
Missions, which after the next meeting of 
the Council is to be constituted of the mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of the Ameri- 
can Board and of the identical home board, 
with nine additional members. This resolu- 


tion was referred to the Committee of Twelve 
with favor. 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST” 


It will be remembered that the National 
Council instructed the Commission on Mis« 
sions to include in its budget provision for 
financing The Congregationalist. 

Since the Washington meeting a committee 
of five has been studying the question from 
all angles and brought to the Commission on 
Missions a definite recommendation regard- 
ing the immediate financing of The Congre- 
gationalist and reported their purpose to 
continue further studies with the directors 
of the Publishing Society with a view to 
making the periodical self-supporting if 
possible, 

On motion of Secretary Burton the Com- 
mission on Missions recorded its denial of 
any intention to exercise any influence in 
any way upon the editorial policy of the 
paper; that is, the fact that the missionary 
societies provide through the budget of the 
Commission on Missions for the deficit on, 
The Congregationalist does not mean that 
these societies or the Commission will en- 
deavor in any way to control the utterances. 
of the paper as such. 


PXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The National Council referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee the final determination 
of the place of meeting in 1927, expressing 
itself as desirous of going to Omaha. The 
Executive Committee found no reason for 
considering this action. 

The Council also instructed the Executive 
Committee to determine the time of the 
meeting, but to arrange for it sometime in 
the spring or early summer of 1927. Severai 
factors enter into the decision of this ques- 
tion: first it must come naturally after 
Easter, which occurs in 1927 on April 17; 
second, it should conflict as little as pos- 
sible with the considerable number of state. 
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conferences which meet in May, particularly 
in the second and third weeks of May. 
Third, it should not inconvenience those 
delegates whose interests call them to com- 
mencement exercises of high schools and 
colleges, which occur beginning in the latter 
part of May and continuing through ‘the 
middle of June; fourth, and perhaps of equal 
weight with any of the foregoing, the meet- 
ing should be at a time when the weather 
is likely to be as comfortable as possible. 
It is known in this connection that it is 
‘very hot in Omaha sometimes in the latter 
part of May and the first part of June. 
All things considered the Executive Com- 
mittee felt that the first week in May would 
be as good a date ag any. On reference to 
the Superintendents’ Conference the prefer- 
ence was expressed for the first week in 
June. The May date would be less con- 
cenient for state superintendents and officials 
of state conferences. The June date would 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


be likely to interfere with commencement 
dates and it might be a very uncomfortable 
season. The Executive Committee would 
be glad for expressions of opinion from 
delegates and others who expect or hope 
to attend. 

A spirit of questioning pervaded the meet- 
ing; not so much the questioning of the 
doubter as the questioning of the seeker of 
information. Associated with this was the 
spirit of fear on the part of some contrasted 
with eager anticipation and expectation on 
the part of others. On the whole, however, 
the spirit of willingness and even of eager- 
ness, to go forward with our essential task, 
guided of course by the decisions of the 
Council, but letting the details of organiza- 
tion work themselves out as we do the work 
seemed to be the dominant idea; in short, 
the spirit which prevailed at the last Mid- 
winter Meeting augers well for the denom- 
ination. 


Advancing Home Missionary Merger 
Reorganization of the Church Extension Boards 


BPLIEVING that the spirit of the merger 
B plan adopted by the National Council 
should be put into practice without waiting for 
the completion of technical details, the Board 
of Directors adopted at the Midwinter Meeting 
in Chicago, on Jan. 19, the following adjust- 
ments of the organization of the Extension 
Boards, to become effective April 1, 1926. 

In general the administrative work of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
the Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society is to be completely unified, and that 
of the Congregatonal Church Building Society 
to be as closely related thereto as its peculiar 
nature permits. 

Two administrative divisions were created 
covering, respectively, the national territory 
lying east and west of the Mississippi River, 
to be known as the Hastern Division of Mis- 
sions and the Western Division of Missions, 
and the field administration of the two divi- 
sions was committed, under the supervision of 
the General Secretary, to a Secretary of Mis- 
sions, Hastern Division, and a Secretary of Mis- 
sions, Western Division, with the understand- 
ing that a large proportion of their time should 
be employed in actual visitation of the field. 
These secretaries are to attend the meetings of 
the Executive Committee on alternate months, 
and both are to attend the annual meeting and 
the Midwinter Meeting. 

The office of Church Building Secretary was 
continued at New York under the relationship 
to the General Secretary provided in the pres- 
ent By-Laws of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, and is to be closely linked, 
in field administration, with the offices of the 
two Divisions of Missions above mentioned. 
The office of Chicago Field Secretary of the 
Congregational Church Building Society was 
continued. 

The following offices were discontinued, pro- 
vision for their work being made as indicated: 

(a) New England Field Secretary of the 
Congregational Church Building Society—work 
to be handled direct from the New York office. 

(b) Superintendent of the District of the 
Southeast—work to be taken over by the Sec- 
retary of Missions, Eastern Division, in co- 
operation with the state superintendents. 

(c) Denver Field Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Church Building Society—work to be 
taken over by the Secretary of Missions, West- 
ern Division, in co-operation with the state 
superintendents. 


(d) Director of Foreign-Speaking Work, the 
duties of the latter to be administered by for- 
eign-language superintendents under the super- 
vision of the General Secretary as follows: 
(1) German 
(2) Dano-Norwegian, Slavic 
(3) Spanish 
(4) General, with responsibility for all the 

other foreign groups. 

The Woman’s Department Church Extension 
groups was continued, the work to be co- 


Plan of Promotion, 1926-1927 


A summary of the plan of promotion approved 
at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago proposes 
the following for 1926-27: 

i The adaptation and use of the every 
member canvass, promoted in a sys- 
tematic way by the national and state 
organizations. 

‘a8 The continuing of the practice by the 
state of suggesting to each church its 
equitable portion of the $5,000,000 na- 
tional apportionment. 


Ill. A definite aim for increase in regular 
contributions. 

IV. The presentation of specific projects to 
churches. 

Vv. Missionary teams. 

VI. The promotion of “stewardship.” 

VII. Supplementary methods of cultivation— 
(a) men’s meetings in a number of the 

larger cities 
(b) parlor meetings for women 
(ec) auxiliary plan for special cultiva- 
tion 

VIII. The preparation and circulation of 
sufficient literature to meet the needs 
of the churches, including 
(a) periodical 
(b) larger use of The OCongregationalist 
(c) a chart sermon 
(d) study programs 
(e) fugitive literature 

IX. The appointment and training of na- 
tional, district and special workers, in- 


cluding state planning conferences. 

_———— 
ordinated with that of the other woman’s de- 
partments of the Home Board and the Ameri- 
can Board, through the Promotional Council. 

The literature and publication work is to be 
conducted as a single unit under an editorial 
secretary. 

Notice was given of necessary amendments 
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to the by-laws in order to make possible reyi- 
sion in accordance with the report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. 

The following were elected to represent the 
Extension Boards on the Advisory Committee 
of Thirty-Six: Mrs. Charles E. Blake, Provyi- 
dence, R. I.; Mrs. D. ©. Turner, New York 
City; Mrs. Harold 8. Gilbert, Portland, Ore.; 
Mr. Frank Bogart, Detroit, Mich. ; Rev: Har- 
ley H. Gill, Sacramento, Cal.; Judge Alfred 


Coit, New London, Ct.; Mr. Mortimer H. Al-. 


ling, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Watson L. Phil- 
lips, New Haven, Ct.; "Rew: Harry W. Myers, 
Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rey. Raymond A.° Me- 
odnnell Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Arthur M, 
Ellis, Newtonville, Mass.; Rey. Morrison R. 
Boynton, Chicago, Ill. 

The advice of the Committee of Twelve was 
asked on the question of the desirability of 


legal consolidation in view of the facts dis- 


closed by a study of the unsettled estates of 
the three societies. 


Death of Francis O. Winslow 


Francis O. Winslow of Norwood, Mass., 
passed away in the Corey Hill Hospital, Brook- 
line, on Jan. 22. He was a native of Norwood 
and was in his 82d year. He was a life-long 
Congregationalist and a generous and loyal 
supporter of Congregational work. He was 
also devoted to many good causes. He was 
much interested in the American Board and 
served upon its Prudential Committee. He 
also served as a director of the American Con- 
gregational Association, For many years he 
served upon the executive committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Mr. Winslow was one of the founders 
of the leather firm of Winslow Brothers in 
Norwood and he was a leading business man 
and citizen of his town. 
cluded service on the Norwood school commit- 
tee and in the state legislature. He was a 
man of high Christian character and devoted 
to Christian service. 


The Tribute of a Friend 
One of the most dramatic and touching dem- 
onstrations of practical religion I have ever 


His public work in- 


witnessed, occurred during the stirring activi- © 


ties of the middle life of Mr. Winslow. As 
was his custom as a member of the State 
Y. M. C. A. Committee of Massachusetts and 
R. I. he was a delegate to the annual conven- 
tion at Holyoke and was present at the 
crowded “consecration meeting’ held Sunday 
morning in the vestry of the conyention church. 
During the service a young Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary arose from his front seat and told of 
the curt and unsympathetic treatment he had 
received from a member of the state commit- 
tee whom he had asked for some fayor in con- 
nection with his local work. During the si- 
lence of the following moments the sturdy 
tread of feet was heard from the rear of the 
hall and Francis O. Winslow appeared and sat 
by the side of the secretary, placed hig ‘arm 
around his neck, and whispered to him, then, 
turning to the audience he said, “I am thé man 
just referred to and I have already asked his 
forgiveness, and now I ask also your forgive- 


ness for my unwitting injury to the young sec-— 


retary’s earnest hopes.” 

This episode I have treasured for a quarter 
century as a yivid illustration of the bigness, 
the resourcefulness, the courage, and, withal, 
the practical piety of this Christian business 
man. FRANCIS BATCHELDER. 

Nahant, Mass. 


If you are going to work there is no better 
place to begin than right where you are; if 
you do not intend going to work, you cannot 
get along anywhere. Squirming and crawling 
about from place to place can do you no good. 
—Lincoln. 
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Interpreting and Executing Merger Plans 
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Proposals of State Superintendents 


EVHRAL participants in the Midwinter 
Conference at Chicago have asked me .con- 
cerning its significance and accomplishments. 
It seems to me to have accomplished more in 
a shorter time than any other such conference 
in a decade. Primarily, it interpreted and ex- 
ecuted, so far as any such body once or twice 
removed from the churches in their local au- 
tonomy could, the action of the National Coun- 
cil in its practically unanimous adoption of the 
recommendations of the Committee of Twelve 
on Unification and Organization. Difficult and 
delicate as was the task of that committee in 
making its proposals, the problem of inter- 
preting and executing those proposals was even 
more difficult. The movement from “authority 
through chaos to insight’? (and foresight) is 
“not easy. ‘This, too, was accomplished with 
practical unanimity, uniform good will, and 
high courage for the future. 

The particular difficulties appeared in con- 
nection with two matters: (1) the assumption 
of direct responsibility by state conferences and 
the consequent need of funds for such confer- 
ence work; (2) the confusion arising from the 
Promotional Council and Regional Areas and 
Committees, with district offices and employed 
officers. There had been appointed at the time 
of the National Council in Washington a Com- 
mittee of Five Conference Superintendents “to 
study the problems that would arise from the 
merger” and to report at. the Midwinter Con- 
ference. That committee spent several days in 
co-operative thinking, silently and _ vocifer- 
ously, after months of thinking and discussion 
with pastors and lay persons within the bounds 
of their several conferences. With substantial 
unanimity, though representing diverse and 
seemingly conflicting interests, they presented 

_ their composite report to the large company of 
conference superintendents of the ‘Constituent 
States and Regional Areas.” These superin- 
tendents, representing conferences from the At- 

_lantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Mexico, 
spent the major portion of two days and nearly 
all of two nights in still further co-operative 
thinking and discussion ; and, finally, the report, 
extracts from which follow herewith, was 
adopted, not one having fallen asleep and one 
having retired at midnight to give his seat to 
“Malachi.” Certain suggestions and desires 
of the superintendents relating to the Church 
Building Society were referred to a Committee 
of Three to work out with a similar committee 
from that society. 

When the Survey Committee reported a 
slight increase in the percentage of the appor- 
tionment for 1927 in behalf of the states, it 
soon appeared that this was not due so much 
to new undertakings by the states but to the 
transfer of responsibility from the Homeland 
Societies to the several states, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the National Coun- 
cil. It would seem that the Survey Committee 
should present more fully in the very beginning 
of its report all of the facts, figures, and rea- 
sons for its conclusions. Had this been done, 
prolonged debate arising from misinformation 
-and misunderstanding would have been avoided. 
The Commission on Missions finally adopted 
the committee’s report. 


REGIONAL AREA 


HByen more remarkable was the practical 
unanimity with which the boundaries of the 
regional areas and the basis of membership of 
the Promotional Councils of the several areas 
were determined by the superintendents and 
other representatives from the constituent 
states and regions in conference with the Pro- 
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motional Council. Herewith follows the out- 
line of the regional areas, with the clear rec- 
ognition that the conferences within these areas 
are to act, alone or with one or more adjoining 
conferences, as the primary units in co-opera- 
tion with all the others in the region, with the 
watchword of “each for all and all for each’: 

(1) Pacific Slope, including the three states 
(four conferences) fronting the Pacific, and 
the next tier of four states, west of the Rocky 
Mountains; (2) the Great Middle Region, in- 
cluding all states east of the Pacific Slope 
area and west of the Mississippi River, west of 
New York and north of the Ohio River, with 
headquarters in Chicago; (3) the Southeastern 
Atlantic Area, as at present constituted; (4) 
New England, with some uncertainty as to 
whether Connecticut and Rhode Island will “lie 
alongside of New York’ or Boston, as head- 
quarters; (5) all the rest of the country with 
headquarters in New York. There is some 
question as to whether New Mexico and West 
Texas, now in the Southwestern Area with 
Arizona, would be in the Pacific Slope Region, 
with which it has many contacts and mutual 
interests, especially relating to the Mexicans. 
In face of the complexity of the problem aris- 
ing from geographical, political, and racial di- 
versities, the adjustment of number and boun- 
daries of regions was quick and satisfactory. 
Hach region also soon determined for itself 
the basis of membership in its Promotional 
Council. 

The desire and purpose of these regional 
committees, functioning as Promotional Coun- 
cils, is to tie in education with promotion, to 
learn by doing, and not as a thing apart for a 
few weeks before the every member canvass. 

Now a great opportunity and a serious re- 
sponsibility rests upon all the conferences for 
all missionary and extension work within their 
borders. In addition, they will recognize in- 
creasingly their obligation to the conferences 
and areas less resourceful as to men (generic) 
and money, and still more to nations and races 
beyond our national boundaries. Our interests 
must be world-wide, beginning in Jerusalem, 
then Samaria, then the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The words, ‘‘charity, benevolences, and 
missions” have fallen into disfavor because so 
much of them have consisted in doing things 
for and giving to the “down and outs,’ the 
“belated and despondent races,” the “ignorant 
and heathen foreigners.’ We are finding a new 
motive for all our mutual service in John 3: 
16, and John 17: 19, and we recognize that as 
Massachusetts and California need each other, 
so the U. S. A. (not ‘‘America’”) needs the 
A. B. GC. of the Americas and the Orientals and 
Occidentals. We have been so afraid of ‘“‘cut- 
ting the nerve of missions” that we have for- 
gotten the heart and head of missions. Finally, 
the responsibility rests, first and last, on the 
pastors and churches, from Podunk to Tomb- 
stone. 

And my fear is that the Bolshevists (eccle- 
siastical) of today, like the heretics of yester- 
day, will become the regulars, stand-patters, 
and reactionaries of tomorrow, also the saints 
(though that is not so likely). Forever, reli- 
gion, in thought, word, and act, must be fresh- 
ened up to date. Nothing, not even ecclesias- 
tieal machinery, can long remain static. The- 
ology, sociology, administration must be dy- 
namic. And when the auto makes a thousand 
revolutions a minute, it is in neutral; likewise, 
the mind when the tongue wags too much. 
Less complicated promotional machinery and 


literature, more thought and feeling and the 
learning by doing and giving! 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT’S PROPOSALS 


Following an extract from the report of the 
Committee of Five State Superintendents 
adopted at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago: 
The committee has represented the guperin- 
tendents in studying the problems that arise 
from the merger and the relationships of states 
to the new national organizations. The Com- 
mittee of Five includes Supts. George F. Kenn- 
gott, chairman; Hyerett Lesher, William F. 


Frazier, Theodore R. Faville, and Charles CG. 
Merrill, 


1. Direct Responsibility by State Conferences: 

_In accordance with the action of the Na- 
tional Council, reading as follows: “There is 
growing recognition of the responsibility of the 
churches of a conference for missionary and ex- 
tension work within their borders,” we recom- 
mend that self-supporting state Conferences 
should have direct responsibility for all work 
within their borders to be known as Conference 
Work, including work formerly under the 
direction of the ©.H.M.S., C.S.S\8.S.. 
A.M.A., C.F. E., C.E.S., and as soon as mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements can be made, 
also, with the C.C. B.S. 

2. Ministerial Relief: 

_ Resolved, That we approve the general prin- 
ciples of the plang for Ministerial Relief and 
the arrangements which haye been devised to 
correlate the State Conferences and the Na- 
tional Board of Ministrial Relief, and we sug- 
gest that ag soon as practicable similar arrange- 
ments should be negotiated between the Na- 
tional Board and remaining State Conferences, 
3. Two National Treasurers: 

Inasmuch as there will be a single Treasurer 
for the homeland societies and a single Treas- 
urer for the foreign societies, and inasmuch as 
it is proposed to have not more than three ap- 
portionment percentages, we recommend that 
all agreements for the reciprocal division of re- 
ceipts between the National Societies and the 


pate organizations terminate on January 1, 
1927. 


4. Increased Autonomy of Missionary States: 
We believe that it should be the settled policy 
of our denominational missionary work to bring 
our missionary states to self support and au- 
tonomy at the earliest moment. This, we un- 
derstand to be a particularly appropriate Con- 
gregational ideal. One principle which will aid 
toward hastening this desirable end is that to 
the greatest possible degree, responsibility 
should be lodged with the Superintendent of 
the missionary state and with its Board of 
Directors, and in order to handle this larger 
responsibility, definite steps toward strengthen- 
ing the personnel of the State Board should be 
taken. We venture this recommendation with 
the full recognition that conditions differ in 
different states and different districts and the 
speed and degree with which this principle is 
applied will vary accordingly. 
5. Project Method in Missions: 

Under the merger and the resulting threefold 
percentage, increased opportunity will be given 
for developing the relationship between our 
churches and concrete missionary enterprises, 
such as particular missionaries, fields, or actiy- 
ities in the state, the nation, and the world. 
We believe every advantage should be taken of 
this. It is our conviction that increased giving 
by individuals and churches will be secured 
not by a quick, mechanical method of adding 
to pledges through special appeal in any one 
year, such as the proposal for a 25 per cent in- 
crease by 10,000 individual givers, but rather 
by a plan continued through the years of de- 
veloping an interest in definite causes and ac- 
tivities. We recommend, therefore, that the 
efforts of the denomination, through the State 
Conferences, State Women’s Societies, and Re- 
gional Committees, be concentrated on bring- 
ing the churches in touch with the missionary 
fields in every way possible, especially by the 
continuance of the missionary team program 
with such adaptations as will be worked out 
in individual states, and by the project method. 
Every church or group of churches which will 
accept the responsibility, should be given a defi- 
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nite project, or missionary interest, in the three 
divisions,—state, national, and international. 
This project plan has been in successful use 
by the women. This should be used as a basis 
of education and of appeal for larger support. 
The churches should then be given entire free- 
dom in determining for themselves their obliga- 
tion and possibilities of response. Without 
discarding the apportionment method and the 
setting of goals, we believe real growth will’ be 
attained by subordinating these to this more 
inspirational approach. 


6. Regional Committees: 

As we see it, the Regional Committee plan 
seems to have two main purposes: (1) To pre- 
serve the values of the work heretofore done 
by the Woman’s Regional organizations and by 
the district offices; (2) To unite the States of 
a region in close co-operation in behalf of our 
common missionary task, to serve as a clear- 
ing house between those states, and to develop 
inspirational features that may be possible for 
a region rather than for one State alone. 


We venture the following suggestions: 

(a) Number and Boundaries of Regions: This 
is to be determined by consultation between the 
Promotional Council or proper committee of the 
Commission on Missions and the Superintend- 
ents’ Conference. 


(b) District Offices: We are unanimous in 
our judgment that the present type of district 
office should be abolished. We are not clear as 
to what, if any, type should take its place, but 
any such district office should be linked closely 
with the Regional Committee and the District 
Secretary should be an executive officer of that 
Committee. 


(c) Membership and Constitution: The Mem- 
bership and Constitution of each Regional Com- 
mittee to be flexible and to be discussed and de- 
cided by the proper committee of the Commis- 
sion on Missions and the Superintendents of 
each region. We are of the opinion that co- 
operation would be promoted if the Superin- 
tendents are made voting members of the com- 
mittee. 


(d) Functions: The Regional Committees 
should not carry on any activities that can be 
performed by the State Conferences or special 
woman’s organizations. They are voluntary 


agencies to be used where their aid is desired. 
The duties of these committees to be substan- 
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tially as outlined in the report of the Committee 
of Twelve, ... (1) The conservation of the work 
and interest of the present woman’s organiza- 
tions and the securing of active participation 
in the work by corporate members of the 
Boards. (2) Promotional and educational 
work under the Promotional Council in close 
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co-operation with the State organizations so 
as to correlate the common work of each region 
as a whole. (8) The promotion of regional 
conferences, including inspirational gatherings, 
exchange of ideas concerning promotion, mis- 
sionary fields, State administrative methods, 
etc., between States. ; 


Superintendents’ Conference 
At the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 


S was inevitable following the plans of 

merger with the National Council, the 
Superintendents’ Conference of 1926 was de- 
voted very largely to consideration of ques- 
tions of reorganization.- The meetings were 
held in the Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago, a 
place most admirably adapted to the various 
interests that centered there. 

It is an interesting fact that the meeting of 
the Extension Boards that has been held during 
the past decade, which jin itself was an out- 
growth of the annual meeting of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, has now grown into the great 
clearing house for the denomination including 
the Commission on Missions. The occasion 
furnishes a fine opportunity for the getting- 
together of committees of the National Council 
from the states and districts of the entire coun- 
try who are of necessity present at this meet- 
ing. 

In a larger measure than usual the pro- 
gram of the Superintendents’ Conference was 
merged with other features. A Fellowship Din- 
ner, largely attended, was a feature of the 
early part of the Meeting. It combined social 
good fellowship with brief speeches on most 
of the different kinds of Congregational work 
as represented by national societies, the Na- 
tional Council Moderator, Frank J. Harwood, 
presiding. One afternoon was given to con- 
sideration of the City and Rural Departments 


under the leadership of Dr. Royce and Dr. 
Dana. A morning and an afternoon were de- 
voted to the consideration of typical phases of 
the foreign missionary work as conducted by 
the American Board and the Woman’s Boards. 
An evening session was given to the problems 
of religious education and the Ministerial 
Boards. The American Missionary Association 
and The Oongregationalist shared the discus- 
sions of another evening. ; 

Many of the subjects discussed at the Super- 
intendents’ Conference have not yet been an- 
nounced to the public, but among the important 
questions considered was the report of the 
Committee of Five which was set up at the 
Washington meeting in October. This report 
takes account of the increased responsibility 
placed upon the state conference organizations 
by the plan of the merger, and recommends the 
Strengthening of these organizations. It also 
approves the project method for missions, which 
is, simply stated, the development of the rela- 
tionship between the churches and concrete 
missionary enterprises such as particular mis- 
sionary fields and activities in the state, the 
nation, and the world. This method has much 
to commend it. It is really an outgrowth of the 
system of “pledged work” that has already 
been in successful operation for many years. 
There is a growing sentiment on the part of 
state conferences that they should be respon- 


What Was Done at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago 


Notable progress was made in merger plans all 
along the line. 

Most district offices of home and foreign missionary 
societies are being abandoned as such. 

Church Extension Boards advance merger of Home 
Missionary and Sunday School Extension Societies 
and as close relation of Church Building Society to 
them as possible. 

Administrative work of Church Extension Boards 
divided into Eastern and Western Divisions of Mis- 
sions, each under a Secretary of Missions, in the field, 
co-operating with state superintendents, the Western 
Division to have its office in Chicago, both Divisions 
under the supervision of the General Secretary. 

The Church Building Secretary continues in New 
York under the General Secretary, and the field ad- 
ministration is closely linked with the offices of the 
two Divisions of Missions. Office of Chicago Field 
Secretary of Church Building Society continued. 

Discontinued, Boston and Denver offices of Church 
Building Society. Work of Southeast District taken 
over by Eastern Division Secretary of Missions. 

Duties of Director of Foreign-Speaking Work taken 
over by foreign language superintendents. 


Woman’s Department of Church Extension Boards 
continued—to help to co-ordinate woman’s work of 
home and foreign boards through Promotional Council. 


An Advisory Committee of Thirty-Six begins to con- 
sider the interests of the homeland societies, to prepare 
the way for such a committee which is to be over the 
Home Board when organized under the plan of merger. 


Dr. Frederick L. Fagley elected secretary of the 
Promotion Department of the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Missions undertakes the financ- 
ing of “The Congregationalist,’ the management con- 
tinuing under the Publishing Society. A Committee 
of Five, headed by Henry K. Hyde, represents the Com- 
mission on Missions in advisory relations to the Pub- 
lishing Society directors and the editors. 

Proposed missionary apportionments for 1927 ap- 
proved subject to approval of states and churches. In 
recognition of the fact that states are taking over work 
from national societies the apportionment for the 
states is increased. 

The Executive Committee of the National Council 
suggests that the next meeting of the Council be held 
at Omaha the first week in May, 1927, and invites 
opinions on the date. 
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ible for all the missionary and extension work 
rithin their borders. 

The meetings this year were unusually seri- 
us-minded, as immediately following the Na- 
ional Council with plans for unification and re- 
rganization uppermost, every branch of the 
york was affected. Never before, therefore, 
vere the devotional services so vital a part of 
he meetings. These were admirably led by Rev. 
‘heodore M. Shipherd, D.D., of Scarsdale, N. Y. 
m Sunday morning the Bryn Mawr Congre- 
ational Church, of which Rev. M. Russell 
soynton is pastor, furnished transportation to 
ll who could attend the service, and nearly all 
f the superintendents, members of the board 
f directors, and others who were present took 
dyantage of this opportunity of getting to- 
ether for a united and representative service. 
yy. Shipherd’s sermon that morning empha- 
ized the fact that religion is elemental, that it 
; deep down within us, that we cannot tear 
, out. The entire sermon, based upon the 
rords, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
ay, and forever,’ led out into a discussion of 
ne kind of church needed in these troublous 
mes. Following the chaos of the World War, 
re are thrown back upon the things that are 
bsolutely essential in religion. 


Proposed Apportionment 
Percentages for 1927 compared with those 
for 1926 


1927 1926 
tates 24 20.5 
merican Board 24 23.316 
Vomen’s Boards 13.25 13.134 
linisterial Boards 6. 6 
iducation Society 6 6.06 
‘oundation for Education 2 2.73 
[ome Miss. Society qT 7.14 
. S. Extension Society 2 2.49 
hurch Building Society 6.75 TA4 
merican Missionary Assn. 9 11.14 


Of course it is understood that these per- 
sntages are not binding upon the states, but 
present the standard for the country as a 
hole, which is made up largely from state 
ercentages, after a study of the needs of the 
sveral societies as presented to the Survey 
ommittee and finally approved by the Com- 
ission on Missions at the Midwinter Meeting 
t Chicago. 


Sudden Death of Dr. Newton 
M. Hall 


Rev. Newton M. Hall, D.D., of Springfield, 


[ass., was stricken with heart failure in a Bos- 
m subway station, Jan. 21, and died im- 


diately. He was in the company of his 
aughter, Mrs. Carey BH. Thorpe, of Cam- 
ridge. Dr. Hall was born in Manchester, 


|. H., Jan. 10, 1865. He was graduated from 
lartmouth College in 1888, from Andover 
eminary in 1891, and was ordained in the 
ter year in the Congregational ministry. 
fter serving as professor of English Language 
nd Literature in Iowa College (1891-3) he 
as pastor of First Presbyterian Church, One- 
ota, N. Y., 1894-9, and as pastor of North 
ongregational Church, Springfield, Mass., 
899-1920. 

‘Dr. Hall was the author of various books, 
cluding The Critical Study of the Bible, Civic 
ighteousness and Cwic Pride, Stories of the 
ommonwealth of Israel; also co-author of The 
ible Story (5 volumes), The Book of Life 
8 volumes), and others. He was a minister of 
rceptional ability and a leader in church and 
vie welfare work whose influence was strong 
1 his city and state. He was a valued con- 
‘ibutor to The Congregationalist, his more 
scent contributions being on significant im- 
ressions gained during Huropean travel last 
ear. At least one such article awaits pub- 
cation. : 
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Renewed Endorsement 


Resolution Adopted by the Commission on Mis- 
sions at its Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
Jan. 21, 1926: 

For two years we have carried in our hearts 
the need and importance of our downtown 
church at the Nation’s Capital. We are now 
face to face with immediate action to save it 
or by non-co-operation to lose it. 

This is not the project of one church, but 
of the entire Congregational fellowship. By 
vote of the National Council our churches and 
members are asked to respond. The National 
Council Executive Committee asks all pastors 
and churches to consider and contribute to this 
enterprise on Washington’s Birthday Sunday, 
February 21, 1926. The Commission on Mis- 
sions heartily endorses this proposal and urges 
natioral participation, to be followed by indi- 
Mey appeal until the requisite funds are 
raised, 


To Woodrow Wilson 
February 8, 1926 
By Alma L. Sickler 
Thy voice, whose clarion ring 
Spoke out with accent clear 
Humanity’s best hopes, desires most dear, 
And phrased the thoughts that spring 
In times of crisis from the deep 
Stirred souls of men, and echo found 
Within a hundred million hearts, is stilled in 
sleep ; 
The very air forgets its sound. 


But where are now the hopes and dear desires, 
The holy visions, noble dreams, — 

And all the yearnings, aspiration’s fires 
Which lighted all the world then with their 

gleams? 

Alas, like ashes cold, 
In hearts where hope seems dead 
The fervors that were bred 

Of those exalted days, lie chilled and cold. 


To die that men may live, 
By dying, too, to give 
Peace to a war-sick world—beats now a heart 
With eagerness to play that noble part? 
The sought-for peace is here, 
The victory is come; 
But where is glory? Lo, instead of cheer, 
This hopeless dullness, languid, drear, and 
numb! 


Thy insight, in war’s darkest day, 
In clamor and confusing fray, 
Could sense the real, and our true aims dis- 
cern, 
With words that caused our very hearts to 
burn. 
Today all zeal seems past, 
All noble dreams in vain, all flesh but dust 
In thrall to ages past, 
Chained by their ancient savagery and lust. 


And yet, some expectation vigil keeps ; 
Some unextinguished hope 
Within the embers sleeps, 
Which will awake and grope 
Truthward from out this heresy 
That wars must ever curse humanity. 


Then, prophet of the Prince of Peace, thy voice 
Wise, eloquent, and valiant, shall ring out 
As once before, and all mankind rejoice, 
While even echoes shout 
The hope and courage of a re-born world. 
For thou shalt come, those days, 
Into thy own; not merely fame and praise— 
What matter they?—but when peace is un- 
furled, 
Thy quiet eyes, where calm and wisdom still 
abide, 
Shall see, from out the strife 
Of thy brave martyred life, 
Of the travail of thy soul, and shall be satisfied. 
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Rev. Watts O. Pye, D.D. 


An appreciation by his college pastor and long- 
time friend, Rey. James E. McConnell, D.D. 


The news of the translation on Jan. 9 in 
China of Dr. Watts O. Pye, which came as a 
great shock to me personally and must have 
had the force of nothing less than a calamity 
to the officers of the American Board in charge 
of our missionary work in the Celestial Em- 
pire, has brought vividly to mind some memo- 
ries of Dr. Pye as I knew him when he was 
a student at Carleton College and during the 
years since he went out under the American 
Board as a pioneer in a great and heroie un- 
dertaking. : 

“When Watts Pye came to Carleton College 
as a student I was pastor of the Northfield 
Congregational Church. His tall figure, cheery 
smile, and gracious manner, combined with a 
superb enthusiasm, constitute one of the most 
vivid remembrances of an exceedingly enjoy- 
able and fruitful pastorate. 

He was a regular attendant at the Sunday 
morning services. In the large congregation 
of town, country, and college people I never 
had a more attentive or more appreciative 
listener. : 

In his student days Watts Pye was not only 
active in the religious life and work of the col- 
lege but his interest and energy extended to 
the Sunday school and the young people’s work 
in the church, where his influence was most 
helpful and beneficent. In 1901 he brought his 
letter from Faribault and joined the Northfield 
Church. 

One incident stands o1t prominently in my 
memory of him. That was when he asked for 
a conference in regard to the establishment of a 
Carleton mission similar to the Yale mission 
in China. Dr. Judson Smith, then Home Sec- 
retary of the American Board, was our guest 
while in Northfield in the interest of the Board. 
He with President Sallmon of Carleton Col- 
lege, Prof. A. H. Pearson, myself, and others 
met Watts Pye and Perey Watson in the Sco- 
ville Memorial Library and the project of 
a Carleton China mission was discussed from 
every point of view. The difficulties and hard- 
ships of the plan only served to heighten the 
enthusiasm of the two young students, and 
those of us who conferred with them went away 
from the conference feeling that we had been 
in contact with missionary and spiritual dy- 
namos that would certainly generate power for 
great results at home and abroad. 

The promise of that meeting has been more 
than fulfilled. Dr. Pye alone has trained more 
than 3,000 teachers. Through him thousands 
have been converted to Christ and scores of 
churches have been organized in China and 
suppiled with native pastors. 

Through illness and great sorrow Watts Pye 
has continued to carry on. His vision was 
never dimmed; his great heart never faltered. 
He labored abundantly and triumphed glori- 
ously. I shall cherish the memory of his visit 
to me at my home and of his call upon me at 
my office during his recent furlough until I see 
him again in the great “Celestial Empire.” 

Mrs. Pye, whom I have known from her 
earliest childhood and whom I received into 
the Northfield Church, has been a source of in- 
spiration and joy to her illustrious husband. 
She may feel assured of the heartfelt sym- 
pathy of thousands who have followed and 
been deeply interested in Dr. Pye’s great 
achievements in China. Having been bereft 
nearly three years ago of her little daughter 
and now of her husband, she has indeed occa- 
sion for a grief that is not easily assuaged. 
May comfort and guidance from the only 
source from which they can be adequately sup- 
plied be the portion of Mrs. Pye and her little 
son in this great sorrow. 
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The Uniqueness of Christ 


Discussion of the Midweek Prayer Meeting 
Topic for the Week Beginning February 7 
BY FREDERICK L, FAGLEY 
Read Colossians 2: 6-15 


For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily. 


The Lord Jesus said: 

I have spoken unto you, that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full. 

And I if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto me. 

I am the true vine. 

I am the door. By me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved. 

I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly. 

I am the good shepherd. 

I lay down my life. 

These are the gifts I ask of thee, 

Spirit serene— 
Strength for the daily task; 
Courage to face the road; 
Good cheer to help me bear the traveler’s load ; 
And for the hours of rest that come between 
An inward Joy in all things seen and heard. 


May Wer THINK or THESE TRUTHS: 

In the morning, a great while before day, he 
rose up and went out, and departed into a 
desert place, and there prayed. 

O God, thou art my God; earnestly will I seek 
thee. 

He only is my rock and my salvation. 

Trust in him at all times, ye people; 

Pour out your heart before him. 


In Smence Ler Us BEsrEcH GoD: 
Almighty God, who would have all thy 
children to know thee and to have com- 
munion with thee in fruitful prayer, hear 
us as we pray 
For troubled souls who in timidity hesitate to 
come to thee, 
For sorrowing souls who have never learned 
the way to thy heart of compassion, 
For wandering souls who are lost and know not 
the way nor desire it. 


May WE Live IN THIS SPIRIT: 
Come unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. 
Fear not, for I haye redeemed thee; I have 
called thee by thy name, thou art mine. 
When I cried unto the Lord he heard me and 
lifted my soul into life. 


Let Us PRAY: 


O God, before whose face the generations 
tise and pass away, and of whose faithfulness 
there is no end, reveal thyself to us. Our 
fathers walked by thy guidance and rested on 
thy compassion. Be thou to their children the 
cloud by day, the fire by night. May we realize 
that thou art nigh us in our temptations. In 
times of sorrow thy love revives our fainting 
souls, and in our prosperity and ease it is thy 
spirit only that can wean us from our pride 
and keep us true. O Thou Source of power 
and righteousness, take thou the veil from every 
heart and reveal thyself to every seeking soul. 
We pray not because of any worthiness within 
us but of thy tender merey. Hear thou our 
prayer and grant O most merciful Father that 
we may rest in thee. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SILENT HOUR 


My meditation of him shall be sweet: I 
will be glad in the Lord.—Psalm 104: 32. 


All the great work of life is done in soli- 
tude, with the loved ones a few paces be- 
hind, with the dearest out of sight, with 
no one there but the soul and God.—Joseph 
Parker. 


Men live abroad, and are indeed strangers 
at home; the great mark of human madness, 
to delight in speaking and hearing of what 
concerns others, while no individual will at- 
tempt to descend into himself. Yet the fac- 
ulty which we call reflection is the peculiar 
privilege of human nature; and to be borne 


_on wholly by external objects is indeed 


brutal—Robert Leighton. 


If the chosen soul could never be alone 

In deep mid-silence, open-doored to God, 

No greatness ever had been dreamed or done: 

Among dull hearts a prophet never grew: 

The nurse of full-grown souls is solitude. 
James Russell Lowell. 


God ministers to the souls of men in many 
ways. Praying helps, and preaching helps, 
and sacraments help; so also does silence 
help, wherein prayer and preaching, and 
sacraments and ministers and churches are 
for the moment set aside, and the soul enters 
devoutly into the divine presence.—George 
Hodges. 


We know what is possible for us: awak- 
ened, reconciled, at work, striving to give 
our work the quality of perseverance, en- 
thusiasm, and thoroughness. Yet we know, 
the best of us knows most bitterly, how day 
after day we fail at what we might be, and 
miss our opportunities of doing what we 
might do, because we fail of correspond- 
ence, because in the inner heart of us our 
spirit is not abiding where it might abide in 
the fellowship of God—Charles Gore. 


But it is only through the helping of God’s 
grace that we can meditate truly. For 
thinking about ourselves, thinking without 
supernatural aid, is altogether futile and 
vain. As Bishop Butler, one of the wisest 
of religious writers, says, “Going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, and 
drawing fine pictures of it—this is so far 
from necessarily or certainly conducing to 
form the habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind 
in a contrary course, and render it gradu- 
ally more insensible to all moral consider- 
tions.” Nature can do nothing for us here. 
—Robertson Nicoll. 


Give to us, our Father, in the silence 
when we are alone with thee. Give us a 
comfortable sense of thy presence, who art 
unseen but nearer to us than any friend be- 
side, of the gifts thou knowest that we need 
—faith, courage, energy, and patience with 
the order of thy disposings, with our neigh- 
bor, and even with our laggard and oft- 
troubled selves. Teach us how to forget our 
troubles for moments of communion and of 
restful confidence, assured that it is thy 
good pleasure to give us the kingdom. And 
send us forth refreshed and girded with the 
strength of faith for the work thow hast 
given us to do, in the name of Christ. Amen. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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February 4, 1926 

The Power and Value of Faith 

Discussion of the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for February 14-20 


BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: What Is Faith and What Does It Do. 
for Us? Hebrews 11: 1-10. | 
Light from the Bible Passage i 

The writer of Hebrews is giving a working 
definition of faith—It is confident hope in| 
things that do not appear. It is the unseen 
force that drives men to attempt what may 
seem impossible. It is the mind’s realization 
of things out of. the range of visible things. 
It is the chief principle by which those who’ 
would be righteous govern their lives. The 
real purpose of Christian living is doing that 
which is of greatest good to man and of great- 
est pleasure to God. Faith helps us to do these 
things. Without it we cannot do them. The 
writer shows us how powerfully faith con- 
trolled the lives of the Old Testament worthies, 
and especially how God rewarded that faith. 
Their glories were achievements of faith. 


Leads for the Leader 

Can one live without faith? How does it 
enter into business? Into the ordinary rela- 
tions of life for individuals in their dealings’ 
with others? 

We must have faith in ourselves. How does 
lack of confidence hamper us? How does it 
make even small abilities effective? Do we 
always have to lean on others? 

We must have faith in men. We cannot do 
everything: we must work with others. Are 
they likely to respond to our opinion of them? 
Do we look at others with a microscope for their 
faults, or a magnifying glass for their good 
qualities? 

We must have faith in God. How much can 
we rely on the experience of others in this re- 
spect? Are we so different from them that 
their experiences do not apply to us? Have 
we faith in God’s wisdom, and do we seek for 
it? Have we faith in his power, and do we 
avail ourselves of it? 


Thoughts for Members 
We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes of thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Man cannot live without faith, because he 
deals not only with a past which he may know 
and with a present which he ean see, but with 
a future in whose possibilities he must believe. 
—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


George Washington is said to have paused 
for a moment in front of a company containing 
some Connecticut volunteers and said, “I am 
counting on you men from Connecticut.” So 
God is counting on us. Shall we justify his 
faith in us? 4 

When courage fails, and faith burns low, — 
And men are timid grown, 1 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know : 
That Truth still moveth on. ; 

For she can make thee inly bright, = 
Thy self-love purge away, 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 


a a Oe > cee 


A Moment of Prayer 

O mighty Savior of men! be patient with us 
a little longer. Take us back to thyself. With 
out thee we are undone; with thee we will tak 
fresh heart of hope, and bind ourselves wi 
a more effectual vow, and laying aside ever 
weight and the sin which doth so easily bese 
us, we will follow thee whithersoever tho 
leadest.. Amen.—Samuel McComb. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 
| Pastor 


God, and Life’s Tortures 


’ The birds sing of God, the flowers tell of his 
beauty, the winsome brooks are messages of 
bis love, the sun and stars fling far and wide 
the proclamation of his glory. 

But what of the raging torrents whose mad 
onrush hurls flood and destruction upon help- 
ess people in the midst of their happy tasks? 
What of the volcanoes belching forth the 
owels of the earth, and burying hapless cities 
beneath their molten death? What of terrible, 
misshapen semblances of humanity born into 
the world to be forever a grief and a burden? 
What of disease creeping insidious about the 
earth, making the misery of the miserable more 
wretched and striking its fangs without dis- 
crimination into men and women who seem 
most needed by their fellows? What of souls 
longing passionately for the joy of life and 
finding themselves plunged into lifelong dolor? 
Have such things nothing to say about God? 
The honest soul is unable to practice eva- 
sion. It will not let itself ignore half of life 
in order to see God in the other half. It re- 
quires a God who shall be great enough to ac- 
count for all that is. But why are things as 
they are if, back of all that is, there is any 
Being whom the soul can call its God? 

_ A great reticence characterizes the world as 
we encounter it. The universe confronts man 
everywhere with mystery. With all the prog- 
ress that has been made in the discovery of 
life’s secrets, especially the crowded progress 
of the last hundred years, the ultimate ques- 
tions are yet unanswered. Mysterious is the 
origin of life, mysterious its destiny, mysteri- 
ous the contradictions of daily experience. Yet 
age after age the soul of man reasserts its con- 
fidence that there is an answer to the riddle of 
existence, and fastens itself anew to the con- 
yiction that the Soul of the universe must be 
Goodness, must be Light and Love. 

It is utter reliance upon this conviction that 
makes it possible for the soul to live triumph- 
ant, let the mysteries of life be however baf- 
fling, the woes of life however grim. The popu- 
lar ereed of the day holds that the possession 
of God entails the possession of this world’s 
good things: if you are not in command of 
property and worldly success and good health, 
you have not rightly laid hold on God. Seek 
God—yes; but not with an eye single to the 
‘sovereign life of the soul; while looking for God 
Took also (so this creed teaches) for bank ac- 
counts and motor cars and clothes and travel 
and other luxuries of life. The word of Meis- 
ter Hckhart comes to mind: “He who worships 
God for worldly goods, worships not God: he 
worships what he worships God for and em- 
ploys God as his servant for the getting of it.” 
The soul that gives itself utterly to confidence 
in God wants not the things its mortal hungers 
ery out for, but the things the Wverlasting 
Father holds most urgent. 

- It is partnership with God in his everlasting 
purposes that will bring the soul, at last, to 
great and satisfying life. Whatever the mys- 
teries of life, however unaccountable the con- 
ditions found herein this world, give your soul 
‘to utter confidence that infinite Love is work- 
ing with unsleeping persistence and uncon- 
querable eternal power: then will you know 
yourself safe in the hands of that Love. I like 
the saying of that same Meister Eckhart: “TI 
give no thanks to God for loving me, because 
he cannot help it, it is his nature to; what I 
do thank him for is that he cannot of. his good- 
ness leave off loving me.” 


>) 
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things he cares for them. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Jesus the Good Shepherd 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for February 14 
John 10: 1-30 


It is an old and very familiar passage that 
constitutes our lesson, greatly enriched and 
vivified by the portrayal of the Good Shepherd 
in art and music. None the less we may easily 
miss the profound significance of this lesson 
and its meaning to the life of today. 

There seems to be almost a conspiracy 
abroad today to reduce Christianity and its 
Christ to terms of mere worldly greatness. A 
brilliant writer, whose distinctive field is in 
the world of advertising, tells us how he was 
led astray in his early life by references to 
Jesus as the Lamb of God. And _ he -hastens 
to assure us that Jesus was really ‘a great 
executive,” and in reality the founder of mod- 
ern business. We leave to those who care for 
it Bruce Barton’s Man Nobody Knows with its 
picture of a very efficient, dominating Jesus 
who is to be compared in his sphere to a mod- 
ern captain of industry or a big executive. 

For ourselves we turn to the portrayal of a 
Christ who is meek and lowly, strong in his 
meekness, mighty in his lowliness, but none the 
less both meek and lowly according to the 
standards by which the world reckons these 
things. We persist in thinking of him as 
“sentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ a Christ who is 
not too passionately concerned with the affairs 
of world conquest to take time to receive little 
children gladly, and to lay his hands upon them 
and bless them. 

If any man really thinks that this big execu- 
tive business is the way to conceive of Christ, 
let him consider thoughtfully and reverently 
Christ’s own description of himself as the Good 
Shepherd. How little there is of anything re- 
sembling the modern Babb'tt who is out to 
achieve success! He is the door of the sheep, 
a leader of those who will follow. He does 
not drive or dominate, but he wins the sheep 
by the power of his leadership and hig love. 


‘The most distinctive thing about him is that 


he lays down his life for the sheep. Above all 


It is the picture of 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 
The plummet falls true to established 


law irrespective of the angle at which it is 
dropped. 


He who covets is like unto a foolish man 
who builds his house an another man’s land. 


A silent tongue is never accused of witless 
speech. 


One poor oath well kept is better than 
a thousand great oaths quickly broken. 


Beware him who appeals to your vanity 
and shun him who seeks your sympathy. 


a sacrificial figure, great, not in the things 
that even reputable modern business, most em- 
phasizes, but great in the things of a King- 
dom, that men who are concerned with dreams 
of success and domination seldom discover. 

Let us grasp with clearness this fundamental 
fact concerning Jesus. Instead of seeking to 
interpret him in terms of modern life and busi- 
ness should we not realize that modern life and 
business are to be interpreted in the language 
and in the light of the values that we can learn 
only from him? 

Jesus is the “shepherd of the sheep.” He is 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” And these seemingly conflict- 
ing figures, the one used by Jesus concerning 
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himself, and the other by John the Baptist 
concerning him, both emphasize the one fact— 
Christ’s sacrificial relation to the world as its 
Savior. The shepherd’s crook and the Cross 
are the true symbols of Christianity. The 
heart and essence of this lesson are found in 
the reference to the Good Shepherd as laying 
down his life for the sheep. 

That is the soul of Christ in relation to 
men—he loves them and dies for them. 

The Gospel can never be dissociated from its 
sacrificial basis and content. We have revolted 
in our time against conceptions of the Atone- 
ment which assumed too much knowledge of 
the Almighty’s plans and purposes, and espe- 
cially against theories that have been repellant 
to a sound sense of righteousness and moral 
responsibility. We no longer think of Jesus 
as the victim of the Father’s wrath, but we 
think of him as the Way, revealing to us the 
Father, showing us God's eternal love. 

But in this work of revelation let us not for- 
get Jesus was the Good Shepherd—accepting 
the sacrifices and perils of caring for and res- 
cuing hig sheep in a world where they were 
“in the midst of wolves’ (Matthew 10: 16). 
Jesus had no illusions concerning the world 
or the cost of redemption. It was in laying 
down his life that he gave life to men, and his 
message still is, “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 


The Church at Ann Arbor 


The edifice of the church at Ann Arbor, made 
historic in Michigan by the regular attendance 
of two presidents of its state university, has 
recently been renovated until it has the beauty 
and almost the efficiency of a new church. A 
complete redecoration was effected, and a sci- 
entific system of amber electric lighting in- 
stalled under the supervision of an expert on 
the engineering faculty. President James 
Burrill Angell and President Marion Leroy Bur- 
ton never in the flesh saw their beloved church 
so attractive for the worshiper as it is today. 

A parish house also has been added to the 
equipment for this church’s varied program in 
a university town. <A large dwelling house 
adjacent has been drafted into service, and 
with the help of carpenters and painters and 
decorators has been transformed and is now a 
hive of humming church life every day of the 
week. Nine Sunday school classes have ac- 
commodations here; the Congregational Stu- 
dent Sorority and the Boy Scouts have each 
a special room; and large church offices have 
been provided in addition to a library 
social hall for the conferences and 
meetings of the Student Fellowship. There 
are more than 800 students claiming Congre- 
gational affiliation on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan today. The summer school 
figures raise this total to nearly 1,200, and all 
the year round the Congregational church offers 
a program of service to this challenging con- 


and 
cabinet 


stituency. Rev. Herbert A. Jump is pastor, 
Rey. E. Knox Mitchell is university pastor, 
and Miss Janet Beroth of Hartford, Ct., is 


director of education among the students and 
high school young people. : 


If 


(With apologies to Rudyard Kipling) 
If you ean go to church when all about you 
Are going anywhere but to the House of 
Prayer, 

If you can travel straight when others wobble 
And do not seem to have a righteous care; 
If you can teach and not get tired of teaching, 
Or tell the truth when others lie like sin, 

Or pray and pay and carry heavy burdens, 
You'll prove yourself a saint, and you will 
win! 
—William Wood. 
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A Volume of Poems by Dr. Cole 

Goats AFAR, by SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE 
(Marshall Jones Co., Boston). Shortly before 
his death President Cole of Wheaton College 
brought out this small volume of poems in ad- 
dition to volumes previously issued. We un- 
derstand that a long poem is now in the course 
of publication and will appear in the spring. 
We hope when this appears to present some 
adequate survey of Dr. Cole’s achievement as 
a poet, now unfortunately completed. Modest 
and unassuming, while competent in college 
administration, Dr. Cole lacked, in fact he de- 
spised, those qualities of self-advertisement and 
aggressiveness that have brought lesser men 
fame on the basis of far feebler poetic gifts. To 
his friends, however, he was known as a real 
poet, a man in whom depth of thought and feel- 
ing were linked with a keen sense of form and 
a sound literary conscience. We believe that 
Dr. Cole will yet be recognized as haying a 
distinctive place in the notable company of 
New Hngland poets. The poems in this volume 
have appeared in various magazines and week- 
lies, among them The Congregationalist, to 
which Dr. Cole was a frequent contributor. 
None of the poems occupies more than a page 
and some consist of extracts from longer po- 
ems previously published. Before his death 
Dr. Cole gave permission to The Congregation- 
alist to republish certain of his poems that 
have appeared in book form, and we hope to 
print them during the present year. 


Prayers for Young People 

PRAYERS FOR Boys, by HERBERT C. ALLE- 
MAN (Altemus. 50 ¢.). 

PRAYERS FOR GIRLS, by ELISABETH ROBIN- 
son Scovirn (Altemus. 50 c.). 

“Lord, teach us how to pray,” is still the dis- 
ciples’ prayer. So few people have “freedom” 
in prayet; many get into ruts. All need help 
to express their deepest longings; none more 
than the boys and girls. ‘These prayers are 
not meant as a substitute for the free use of 
one’s own words, but as an additional resource, 
as examples how to pray, as a help to express 
the deepest devotional feelings of the heart. 
The non-liturgical churches are feeling the 
need of just such helps to the devotional life as 
these. They may be used privately or in the 
devotions of classes or clubs. 


Religious Books 

Tue APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY, by Ep- 
warp G. SELWYN (Longmans, Green. $3.75). 
The author is a distinguished Anglican scholar, 
a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and editor of “Theology.” His book is “‘a de- 
fense and exposition of Christianity, from the 
Anglo-Catholic standpoint, in the light of mod- 
ern criticism and psychology.” The first three 
chapters deal with the evidence of Christian 
experience and the Anglican claim as an au- 
thoritative tradition of Christian truth. He 
next discusses the relation between “The Jesus 
of History” and “The Christ of Faith,” and 
finds each indispensable to the interpretation 
of the Gospels and the two best integrated in 
the Gospel of John, “the truest and fullest of 
all our evidences to the life of the Historic 
Christ.”” His closing chapter on Anglican the- 
ology maintains that it best expresses the ‘‘pro- 
portion of faith,” in which tradition, experi- 
ence, and reason are all duly recognized. Among 
the interesting features of the book are the de- 
fense of the “apostolic succession” on the same 


grounds which Irenaeus expounded, that those 
who minister the sacraments shall be repre- 
sentative of the whole body; his treatment of 
the Resurrection and Ascension as symbols as 
well as historic facts; and hig discussion of 
the metaphysical significance of the death of 
Christ. The importance given to the Gospel 
of John, as in several other recent theological 
books, is also significant of the trend of mod- 
ern criticism. 

THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS, by ARTHUR 
W. Rosinson, D.D., Canon of Canterbury (Do- 
ran. $2.00). The task here attempted is to 
portray anew the personality of Jesus Christ. 
Preliminary studies of the Gospels occupy the 
first five chapters. The author igs evidently fa- 
miliar with the latest critical studies, but his 
own conclusions are conservative. He believes 
the Apostle John to be the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. When the Synoptics were written, the 
Docetic heresy which reduced the incarnate 
life of our Lord to a mere phantasy was ram- 
pant. They therefore emphasized the manhood 
of Christ. But when the inevitable reaction 
came, the Gospel of John was written to set 
him forth as a transcendent Heavenly Being. 
The studies are brief, vivid, suggestive, and 
illustrated with pertinent notes and references. 


CARDINAL IDEAS oF ISAIAH, by CHARLES BE. 
JEFFERSON (Macmillan. $1.75). The Hebrew 
prophets were pre-eminently preachers, and it 
is the preacher who in many ways is best 
qualified to interpret them, though Dr. Jeffer- 
son quickly pays his tribute to modern scholar- 
ship which, he says, “has irrigated this desert 
[i.e., of the prophetical books as formerly neg- 
lected] and made it to blossom as the rose.” 
There is something alluring in the thought of 
a great modern preacher like Dr. Jefferson in- 
terpreting a great ancient preacher like Isaiah. 
Here are the sublime and ultimate themes 
which call forth all his vision, inspiration, and 
power of expression. The Social Vision of 
Isaiah, Religion. and Morality, Sin and Retri- 
bution, The Remnant, The Messiah, A Warless 
World—to think of Jefferson with such 
themes is an invitation to the heights. This 
book was preached during the present year to 
the congregation in Broadway Tabernacle, and 
its message is for ordinary hearers and read- 
ers. While we commend the whole volume 
for inspiration, the first two chapters on The 
Value of the Study of the Prophets, and Why 
It is Difficult to Read the Prophets, will like- 
wise be found very valuable as an introduction 
to the study of the prophets. 


General 

THE RECOVERY OF FoRGOTTEN EMPIRES, by 
SAMUEL A. B. Mercer (Moorehouse Co., Mil- 
waukee. $1.50). A convenient, well-informed 
and well illustrated summary of the most no- 
table achievements of archaeology in recover- 
ing ancient empires, with a discussion of their 
significance and a brief bibliography. 

Several notable additions have recently been 
made to the J'oday and Tomorrow Series of 
little books (Dutton. $1.00 each), some of the 
early volumes of which have attracted con- 
siderable attention. Jcarus or The Future of 
Science is a companion volume to Daedalus, by 
J. B. S. Haldane; Paris or The Future of 
War, by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, is a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Haldane’s Callinicus, 
which dealt with the nature and possibilities 
of gas warfare; Proteus, by Vernon Lee, deals 
with The Future of Intelligence; Perseus, or 
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Of Dragons, by H. F. Scott Stokes, deals with 
dragons in ancient and modern times, with 
reference to the less material dragons of big- 
otry and cant in present times; Dr. HB. Bi 
Fournier qd’ Albe, a celebrated European phys. 
icist and inventor, contributes two volumes, 
Quo Vadimus? or Some Glimpses of the Fut- 
wre, in which he concludes that we may expect 
an uninterrupted progress for at least a thou- 
sand years, and Hephaestus, or The Soul of 
the Machine, in which he discusses the effect 
that mechanical invention is likely to have on 
the men of the future. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND COLLEGES, by Le Baron 
R. Brices (Houghton Mifflin. $1.50). The 
author was associated with Harvard for over 
forty years as professor of English and as dean 
of arts and letters. He was also for many 
years president of Radcliffe College. The pres- 
ent volume consists of five addresses delivered 
at various times. The book is full of sound 
wisdom and a wholesome sense of values. We 
particularly like the chapter on Leading One's 
Own Life. 


Sones or Sorrow AND PRAISE: STUDIES IN 
THE HEBREW PSALTER, by DUNCAN CAMERON 
(Scribners. $2.50). This volume by the as- 
sistant to the professor of Hebrew in Edin- 
burgh University constitutes the Hastie Lee- 
tures at Glasgow University for 1920. Some 
of its chapter headings suggest its importance: 
as a scholarly account of the significance and 
history of the Psalms. Among such headings. 
are: The Form of the Psalter, The Covenant in. 
the Psalter, The Prayers in the Psalter, The 
Psalter in the Jewish Church, The Psalter in 
the Christian Church, ete. 


A Parson’s ADVENTURES, by G. W. Mo- 
PHERSON (Yonkers Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
$2.50). The author is leader in the Old Union 
Tent Evangel in New York, but the “adven- 
tures’ have a background of early life in Cape 
Breton Island, and in the Rockies. An inter- 
esting narrative of practical Christian life and 
Service is marred, in our judgment, by a very 
dogmatic and cocksure attitude on theological 
and critical questions which seem to us mani- 
festly beyond the author’s depth. Many enter- 
taining pages do not save the book from 
descending into that class which regard all, 
conservatism as godly and all modernism as 
devilish. We judge all such books from the 
conviction that God has saints in both camps. 


Tue New CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA FOR YOUNG 
FoLks: PLAcrs AnD Events, edited hy Lin- 
comn MacVracH (Holt. $5.00). his volume 
represents a re-writing, expansion, and bringing 
up to date of a Young Folks’ Cyclopedia which 
has occupied the field for over forty years. 


A 
former volume has dealt with Persons, an 
this presents the revised and augmented mat 


rial on geography and history. It contains 
forty new maps and many illustrations. 

TEA Room Recreprs: For HomME MAKERS AND 
TrA-Room MANAGERS, by LENORE RICHARDS 
and Nota Treat (Little, Brown. $2.00). 


CHoIce Receipts, by Mrs. THOMAS BAILEY 
AupricH (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). A com 
pilation by the wife of a celebrity of receipts 
of dishes upon which apparently various celeb- 
rities have dined. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La 8 le 
Street, Chicago. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


Ans. Cy 
By Rose Brooks 
| If you were a fifteen-year-old girl and if this 
were your first day at Green Hill, a boarding 
school for girls, you might feel a little strange 
+ and lonely, but not after your first meeting with 
| the T. S. C. And a meeting you’d have, and 
probably early in the day; but this story is 
starting hind-end-to and must begin all over 
again. 
| Lucy Nutting was fifteen-and-a-half years 
| old, but she was not a new girl at Green Hill. 
_A second-year girl was Lucy, and many were 
_her chums and happy as a lark had she been 
till the last six months. At the opening of 
the fall term a new teacher, Miss Olive Bron- 
son, had been added to the teaching staff. An- 
cient history was her topic. Lucy and her four 
| best chums were in the class. 
“And we wanted to study her ‘old history,’ ” 
sputtered Lucy, as she and her chums sat 
} tailorwise on the floor in Lucy’s room, poring 
| over their books a week before school closed for 
spring vacation. “My mind was all cocked for 
it. Thought it would be fun to know about 
those old countries that started things going.” 
| “You made us want to study it, too,” said 
| Alice Downing with no intended reproach. 
| “And we started out all right,” said Hdith 
_ Benson, smothering a yawn. “But here we are, 
' floundering through nameg and dates. I can’t 
| stay awake much longer, marks or no marks.” 
_ “Might as well learn it, if we can keep go- 
tng,” urged Betty Lampton, oe finger mark- 
‘ing a paragraph, as she raised her brown eyes 
from her book. ‘We can’t drop the course. 
Now we're in it, might as well pass. How on 
earth are we all in this hole, though? Usu- 
ally if one or two of us have sunk from sight, 
the others are out and can give a hand.” 
“Just what I want to know,” said Lucy 
gloomily. “Every one of us at the bottom of 
| the hole. We started out so fair and fine, too. 
| We thought Miss Bronson was pretty that first 
_ week, remember? She is, too. Funny nobody 
| likes her. We all thought we were going to. 
| Well, she’s our only shadow, anyway, and we 
might as well forget whether we like her or 
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ee doin. Betty’s like this old Solon we're try- 
| ing to learn about. What was he so wise about 
| anyway?” 

And for half an hour silence reigned, broken 
only by the rustle of pages, suppressed grunts 
of general disapproval, and smothered yawns. 


It was the second day of spring vacation, and 
Lucy, brimming with happiness at being at 
‘home, was about to leave the house to keep an 
appointment with her mother for a shopping 
t trip, when the click of the letter slot announced 
mail. 

“Green Hill postmark,’ she mused, opening 
a square envelope addressed to herself and 
glancing at the signature of the extracted 


whether we don’t, and follow Betty’s words of - 


son, 151 Perkins Avenue, Cincinnati, Qhio, 
Am forwarding Olive’s letter sent me by mis- 
take. Beg you not to tell her of mistake. Am 
writing. Lucy Nutting.” 

“Bother ten words!” said Lucy, hanging up 
the receiver with a jerk. “Still have fifteen 
minutes before I positively must start to meet 
Mother. Me for a flying pen!” 
ee Mrs. Bronson (thus wrote the flying 
pen) : : 

This morning the enclosed letter from your 
daughter came to me, and I read it, every word 
of it before it dawned on me what it was all 
about. Will you forgive me? So I sent you a 
telegram, and I hope you'll never say anything 
to Miss Olive about that she got our letters 
mixed. I can’t think of any other explanation 
except that she wrote you a letter and a note 
to me, and then. put them in wrong envelopes. 
Whenever I mail letters myself I’m always in 
a panic for fear all the letters are in the wrong 
envelopes! I’m one of her ancient history class 


she tells you about—one of the “icebergs” she 
Says make her freeze right up inside so she 
gets shyer and shyer till she can’t teach any- 
thing the way she wants to. I guess we have 
been icebergs, too, though I never thought about 
it before, and I think we’ye been very stupid 
and rude not to remember Miss Olive isn’t so 
very many years older than we are and that ghe 
was new and everything was hard. I guess 
you needn’t worry about her not going back 
next year, because you see she says she likes 
all the teachers,—and most every girl at Green 
Hill is a special friend of mine, and please 
wait and see! Will you please never tell Miss 
Olive she made a mistake in our letters? I have 
to go shopping now with my mother. I'll be 
back at school next Wednesday. I’m sorry Miss 
Olive couldn’t go so far as Cincinnati this va- 
cation. 
Your penitent, 
Lucy Nvutrine. 


“Why this extra-extreme secrecy?’ laughed 
Hdith Benson, as Lucy shepherded her four 
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“The School 
with the Open Door” 


Billings Polytechnic Institute 
Billings, Montana 


@ This Institution stands at the center of the Northwest 
Frontier—a region thirty times the size of Massachusetts. 
This great area has a population of 750,000 of whom 
over one-half live in little mining camps, frontier settle- : 
ments, or on the scattered dry land ranches. 
thousands of young people are growing to manhood and 
womanhood in these hard conditions without educational 


@ During the past sixteen years this school has trained 
over 2,000 of these young people for useful citizenship. 
They have gone to this school to take their places in the 
Foreign Mission Field, to become settlement workers and 
religious leaders in great cities, to become teachers in all 
parts of the West, to become leaders in the industrial, 
business and professional world,—everywhere they are 


@ As the years go by the urgency of the demands on the 
Thousands of splendid youth are wait- 
Nowhere in the world will an in- 
vestment bring such returns or returns with such a far- 


Tens of 


$150 will make it possible for some young man 
or woman to attend school one year. 


sheet. “Olive? Who’s Olive? There’s only 
one Olive in that school—” Turning to the be- 
| ginning, her puzzled eyes read, ‘“Dear Mother,” 
and, well, because her wits didn’t solve the 
puzzle instantly, her eyes read on,—read to the 
end. 

| “My sakes alive!” Lucy reverted to the pet 
| expression of her little-girlhood, as her knees 
‘gave way under her, and she sat limp in the 
| hall chair. “If I have any wits at all, what'll 
| I do? She got two letters mixed, that’s what 
| she did. What was she writing me about, any- 
| way? Thinks-she can’t go back another year, 
_ does she? Just wait till we get back! Cen- 
| tral: Western Union, please. Western Union? 
I want to send a telegram. Yes, repeat it, 
please.” : 
And Western Union repeated, 


$2,000 will endow a scholarship for all time. 


$2,000 invested in an annuity bond will pay 
the investor from 87 to 10% during his lifetime 
and then establish a memorial scholarship. 


ANY AMOUNT however small can be used to the best advantage. 
The school depends upon free will gifts for its support. 


LEWIS T. EATON, one of the directors and founders, will be in New 
England for the next two months and will be glad to address churches, 


men’s clubs, missionary societies, and Sunday schools. His address is 
Room 602, 14 Beacon Street. 
Gifts and bequests should be made payable to Billings Polytechnic 


Institute, Polytechnic P. O., Billings, Montana. 
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best chums into her room, the first free moment 
of their return to Green Hill, and locked the 
door behind them. 

“Now listen,” commanded Lucy, passing a 
small folded note to her companions. who read: 


Dear Lucy: ‘ 
As I thought you might need them, I am 
sending you by this mail a pair of gloves you 
left in our last history class. 
Sincerely, 
OLIVE BRONSON. 
“Why the dramatics?” asked Edith, looking 
from the matter-of-fact note to Lucy’s excited 
face. 
“Sounds cool, as usual,’ began Alice, to be 
cut short by Lucy’s vehement, “‘We’ve been 
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stupid geese!” And she told her tale, finishing 
with, “And I had a darling letter from her 
mother. She says she’s glad the letters got 
mixed, and she won’t ever tell, and she sends 
her love to ug all.” : 

“Shy! She says she’s shy!” broke from 
Betty. “We thought she was just too plain 
dignified to stand us.” 

“Shy!” from Alice. “Of all things! Covered 
up her real self as well as a shell covers a 
turtle.” 

“Tet’s tell Miss Andrews all about it,” sug- 
gested Lucy hopefully, feeling, as every girl in 
the school felt, that Miss Andrews—the beloved 
head—could never fail to understand their di- 
lemmas. 
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“Exactly like a turtle shell, is shyness,” | 
agreed Miss Andrews, who had completely un- | 
derstood their tale, as the girls well knew she 
would. ‘‘And never in all my teaching years | 
have I been more pleased at the solution of any | 
problem. Right not to tell Miss Olive? In. 
this case, I'll take the responsibility. Just a 
minute,” as the girls rose to go. “How would 
you five girls like to be my committee on shy-— 
ness, hereafter? Many a new girl is miser- 
able because of it. eee you girls wi NI 
never mistake the signs.” 4 

“We couldn’t be called a Shyness Commit- | 
tee!” Betty was always practical. “If shy — 
ones saw a Shyness Committee coming after 
them, they’d run away entirely.” | 

“More proof of your ability to serve on my _ 
committee!’’ laughed Miss Andrews. “You'll | 
have no official name, but to yourselves and to 
me, you'll be my T. S. C., named by Alice.” 

“T. S. C.?” chorused puzzled voices. 

“Turtle Shell Committee!” Miss Andrews — 
enlightened them, and the laugh which followed 
cemented an understanding that smoothed many 
a threatened disaster of the future. 

“Leaving? Me leaving Green Hill?’ Miss 
Olive Bronson’s yoice was blank astonishment 
as she answered an anxious question put her 
by her prize class in ancient history, at the 
end of the school year. ‘‘Wild horses couldn’t 
drag me!” 

And five girls breathed what to Miss Bron- 
son seemed a sigh, but which to their own ears 
was a relieved “T..S. C.” 

(All rights reserved) | 


‘*Social Ideals’? in Boston 


Almost two hundred men gathered for din- 
ner in Ford Hall, Jan. 25, for the annual 
meeting of the Boston Congregational Club. 
The program had been placed in charge of 
Hubert C. Herring of the Social Relations De- 
partment, and had been arranged around the ~ 
discussion of the “Statement of Social Ideals” 
adopted by the National Council. Mr. Herring 
gave a brief address blocking in the background 
of the Statement, and the motives in the minds 
of many of the leaders, of ministers, and lay- 
men which led them to its adoption. He also 
spoke briefly of the section dealing with In- 
ternational Relations. Mr. John Calder, con- 
sulting engineer of Lexington, Mass., and 
chairman of the National Council’s Commission 
on Social Relations, followed with a discus- 
sion of the section on industry. The discussion 
was then thrown open to all. 

Rey. E. Victor Bigelow of Andover led off © 
with a spirited argument against the wisdom — 
of church assemblies taking sides on such issues _ 
as are treated in the Statement. Others fol- — 
lowed and brought out the various angles of 
approach in fair and friendly fashion. 

One impression was made clearly upon the 
observer. The men had read and digested the x 
statement. The great majority of them had 4 
a copy of the Statement in their pockets, and 
it. was remarked by an observer that many of 1 
these statements were well penciled and anno- 
tated. It all goes*to bear out the satement 
made by a prominent Chicago layman, “No iw 
church statement of the past twenty-five years 
hag received a wider reading and provoked 
wider discussion than this Statement-of Social — 
Ideals.” 

The discussion in the Congregational Club 
revealed the sensitiveness to the social mean- 
ings of Christianity, and the concern that the 
church should not fail in courage which is so 
marked in church groups everywhere. No mat- 
ter how much disagreement there may be over 
specific statements, there is reason for hope in 
this evidence of deep concern. ‘ 
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The Pastor Says: No man can rise so high 
that his wife may not call him down. 
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Installed at New Britain, Ct. 
On Jan. 7, Rev. T. A. Greene was installed 
pastor of First Church of Christ, New Britain, 
| Ct. May 1, 1925, he 
was called to the act- 
ing pastorate of First 
Church from his former 
post as assistant minis- 
ter of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New 
York, and has proved 
himself so faithful and 
efficient a leader that 
on Noy. 29, 1925, he 
was unanimously called 
to the permanent pas- 
|, c., Underwood & torate of this fine old 
Underwood ehurch, founded in 1758 
Rey. T. A. GREENE and one of the largest 
and oldest in the state. 
_ The council was a large one, including not 
‘only the churches of the Hartford Central As- 
‘sociation but others of the vicinity, as well as 
|the Broadway Tabernacle Church, the Brick 
|Presbyterian Church of New York, and the 
|First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, with 
jall of which churches Mr. Greene has been con- 
nected either in seminary days or since. There 
‘was also represented South Church, Middle- 
town, Ct., which Mr. Greene joined at the age 
jof 14, the church of which his father, the late 
F. W. Greene, was the beloved pastor for 25 
years. First Church, New Britain, which he 
now si ertakes to serve as pastor, is in a way 
home ground for him, since it was in this church 
that his mother was brought up, and his 
grandfather, the late Henry Walter, was on 
the building committee of the present house of 
‘worship. Mr. Greene presented a careful and 
‘comprehensive paper, which so commended him 
to the council that scarcely any questions were 
asked. 
| The installation service was in the evening. 
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The moderator of the council, Rey. 8. A. Fiske, 
of Berlin, also presided over the evening’s pro- 
"gram. The sermon was preached by Prof. G. 
A. J. Ross, of Union Seminary, of which Mr. 
Greene is a recent graduate. The prayer of 
installation was given by Dr. L. H. Thayer, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., the father of Mrs. Greene; 
_ the charge to the pastor by Dr. L. M. Clarke, 
pastor emeritus of the First Presbyterian 
“Church of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the right hand of 
fellowship by Rey. S. A. Fiske, the moderator, 
known in the Central Association of Connecti- 
‘cut as the “Bishop of Berlin”; and the charge 
to the people by Rev. W. S. Archibald of Sec- 
ond Charch, Hartford. / 

| Mr. Greene was born in Andover, Mass., in 
1890. He attended both private and public 
schools in Middletown, Ct., and entered Am- 
herst College in September, 1909, where he 
Was greatly interested in the work of the Col- 
lege Christian Association and in the Musical 
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Clubs. Graduating from Amherst with the de- 
gree of B.A. in 1913, he was invited to remain 
at his Alma Mater as director of religious work 
with faculty ranking, and served in that office 
for two years, taking at the same time the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in English. In 1915, he 
entered Union Seminary, specializing there in 
preaching and religious education, and serving 
in his senior year as president of the Stu- 
dents’ Association of the seminary. He was 
ordained to the ministry in Broadway Taber- 
nacle, May 14, 1918, and graduated the same 
day from Union Seminary. On May 23, of 
that year, he married Miss Dorothy Goldth- 
wait Thayer, the only daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Thayer of Portsmouth, N. H. Af- 
ter a second summer in Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador as yolunteer private secretary to Dr. 
Grenfell, Mr. Greene returned to New York as 
assistant minister to Dr. W. P. Merrill in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church. In the years that 
followed he identified himself with the work 
of the Student Department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, served as secretary of 
the Grenfell Association of America, and in the 
past two years as associate secretary of the 
American Section of the Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work, in which last 
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capacity he attended the recent world confer- 
ence in Stockholm, Sweden, in August, 1925. 
Several of his articles and sermons have ap- 
peared in the IJntercollegian, Christian Work, 
and The Congregationalist in the past few 
years, and the “Journal of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society,” published in October, 1922, 
a thesis of his on “Geneva in the Time of Cal- 
vin,’ presented for the degree of Master of 
Arts in Church History at Columbia Univer- 
sity, that same year. 

First Church, New Britain, is well equipped 
with a parish secretary, a minister of religious 
education, and a missionary to the Armenian 
congregation who are giving Mr. Greene splen- 
did support in his work. 


A Visitation Evangelistic Campaign 
Memorial Church, Saylesville, R. I., recently. 
co-operated with 11 churches in Pawtucket and 
vicinity in a Visitation Hvangelistie Campaign; 
under the guidance of Dr. A. HE. Kernahan. 
All these churches, the Saylesville Church ex- 
cepted, participated in a similar campaign the 
previous year, winning remarkable results. It 
was expected, therefore, that the Saylesville 
territory, being new, should prove more fruit- 
ful than that of the other churches. The actual] 
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in many volumes.”—The Christian Register. 
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results, however, exceeded even the highest ex- 
pectations. 

The visitation committee, consisting largely 
of the younger element in the church, averaged 
15 workers per night. Every night through the 
six days of the campaign they were carried by 
automobile to the Kernahan Suppers in Paw- 
tucket, and brought back to Saylesville in time 
for two hours’ calling. They went out two by 
two, unless they preferred to go out alone. At 
the end of the week they had succeeded in se- 
curing 75 decisions for Christian discipleship. 
Since then the number has swelled to 95. This 
means a 50 per cent increase in the church 
membership. It is significant that 60 per cent 
of the new members are men, and that 80 per 
cent of the total number came in on profession 
of faith. 

Apart from the numerical results, the church 
has benefited in that the old members also show 

‘ an awakened interest; they realize more clearly 
the power of the layman to influence his fel- 
lows toward Christian living. A better spirit 
of friendship prevails. Homes that felt iso- 
ated have been approached in sincerity. Re- 
ligion is being discussed openly and with less 
embarrassment. Influential citizens have defi- 
nitely aligned themselves with the Christian 
forces. This is especially important in a fac- 
tory village where officials and laborers live 
together. One of the leading officers of the local 
mills says that nothing in his experience had 
brought the community together so closely as 
this week of intensive effort. Christian senti- 
ment hag been crystallized. Christian impulse 
has been harnessed. Already the church is 
erowded. In that the appeal is made to the 
reason rather than to the emotions, the results 
should be permanent. In that the method is 
simplicity itself, that is, a matter of capitaliz- 
ing the personality of the layman, it may be 
employed everywhere and continuously. Dr. 
Kernahan has given impetus to an idea em- 
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Mr. Dougherty, who died in Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 8, from injuries received when 
he was struck 
by an automobile, 
preached at Hop- 
kinton, Mass., the 
Sunday before his 
death. He was 
86 years old. The 
following extracts 
are printed from a 
letter written by 
Rev. Halah H. 
Loud, minister of 
this church, to 
Mrs. Dougherty : 

“Byerybody who 
heard Mr. Dough- 
erty here last Sunday is very much shocked. 
Of course, 


Rey. M. A. Dougherty 


He was so strong and vigorous. 
the people were interested in his sermon. He 
was a great preacher and a great friend. I 


shall miss him sorely, 
treasure his memory. 

“Since the days on Andover Hill, years 
ago, we have been good friends. As you 
know, he was often in our home. He had 
a wonderful ministry. I said when intro- 
ducing him to the audience last Sunday that 
probably aside from missionary secretaries 
there was no man who had preached in 
more pulpits in New England than Mr. 
Dougherty. 

“Tt will be good to remember him go full 
of vigor, with every faculty preserved, and 
évery interest alert. He was still eager to 
accomplish ‘the thing he wanted to do.’” 


and shall always 


ployed by the first disciples. The method is 
not even distantly related to popular mass 
evangelism. Dr. Kernahan’s book on visita- 
tion evangelism will dispel any such notion, and 
furnish valuable detail. F. J. dev. 


Annual Meetings 

South Parish Church, Augusta, Me., Rev. 
A. E. Lamb, pastor, gathered for its meeting 
on Jan. 13. Encouraging reports were heard 
from all branches. About $1,300 was raised 
for benevolences, including the Near East Re- 
lief. Thirteen were received into membership 
and six lost through death and dismissal. A fine 
average attendance has been maintained at the 
services. A new church manual has been pre- 
pared containing a revised list of members, a 
new set of by-laws, and a short history of the 
church since its organization in 1790. About 
$3,000 has been expended for repairs and im- 
provements to the church property. Of this 
amount, $2,000 was a gift in memory of a 
former parishioner. The church school has 
shown a high average attendance. Wspecial 
emphasis has been placed on the missionary 
program, and the school has responded with 
gratifying results. 

Randolph, Mass., Rev. M. O. Baltzer, pastor, 
adopted a new constitution by which the 
church year closes Dec. 31 instead of April 30. 
Midweek services will provide for a monthly 
review of work, with a speaker and a special 
musical program. 

Stoughton, Mass., Rev. A. H. Martin, pastor, 
reported $1,000 contributed during the year for 
the house improvement fund, which now leaves 
only a balance of $10,000 out of a total of $40,- 
000 expended since 1917. 

On Jan. 11, Milton, Mass., held its annual 
meeting, and although without a pastor for 
nearly 18 months, reported 13 additions, all on 
profession of faith. The present membership 
is 158. Dr. H. H. French, formerly of Malden 
and Nashua, N. H., has supplied the pulpit. The 
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church unanimously called to the pastorate a. 
G. E. Woodman, of West Boylston. Previously 
he served churches in Shirley, Mass., Freeport, 
and other parishes in Maine. Milton antici- 
pates a constructive ministry. | 


Wendell, Brockton, Mass., announced finan- 
cial support improved over that of any recent 
year. Roger K. Pratt was elected superintend-. 
ent of church school. 


Abington, Mass., Rey. J. C. Millian, pastor, 
elected W. S. O’Brien as superintendent, con- 
tinuing his long and useful service. 


Rockland, Mass., conferred on J. S. Smidy 
the Slertahap for the 43d term. 


First Parish, Brockton, Mass., accepted a 
budget of nearly $20,000, voted to continue the 
evening service; made deacons ineligible to re- 
election until after two years; reported 381 
received into membership, making a total of 
485, with an average church school attendance 
of 174; approved a secretary to the minister, 
Rey. I. H. Gibson. 


Wellesley, Mass., Rev. S. R. Fisher, pastel 
held its meeting, Jan. 13, in the new Village 
Hall. Reports showed a healthy growth in all 
departments. The town of Wellesley has had 
the largest percentage of growth in population 
of any town in Massachusetts during the past 
year, and this church, with its superb plant 
strategically located and its staff of ministers 
and workers, is well equipped to minister 
to the life of the community. There are now 
almost 1,000 members of the church, with a 
budget for current expenses and benevolences 
calling for $28,000. This amount has recently 
been pledged, also $15,000 of the $20,000 needed 
to wipe off all indebtedness on the new build- 
ing. 

Grace, Framingham, Mass., Rev. T. B. La- 
throp, pastor. The reports were presented in 
simple dramatic form, centering in a visit to 
Dr. and Mrs. Hilton Pedley of Japan, who are 
the Grace Church representatives there. New 
budget provides for an increase of $200 in the 
pastor’s salary. Church expenses for past year, 
$13,276; total benevolences, $4,100. -Forty- 
three additions by confession and 16 by letter, 
with 16 dismissals by letter, nine deaths, and 
30 from revision of roll, making a net gain of 
four; present membership, 686 resident and 
108 absent members. Woman’s association | 
raises $1,559.74, largely by calendar of days. 
New director of religious education, Miss” 
Miriam Chalmers, came last June and has been 
doing efficient work. All departments, men’s” 
club, young people’s organizations, doing fine 
work. Much pageantry during the year. i? 
music by three vested choirs. Daily vacatio: 
Bible school with 115 enrolled, week day school 
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of religious education, deputations sent out by 
men and young people. Three young women 
bf church served in Newfoundland in Grenfell 
|mission, in mountain white work in Kentucky, 
ind in colored work in Georgia. Active group 
‘bf young people. This year promises to be bet- 
ter than ever. Legacy of $1,000 for care of new 
jrgan_ received. Charts at annual meeting show 
many ways in which the church touches the 
community, the nation, and the world. 


Bethany, Quincy, Mass., Rev. HE. I. Lindh, 
jpastor. A large attendance heard annual re- 
orts, Jan. 20, reflecting a most healthy condi- 
ition. All bills were paid and a budget of 
$2,000 was adopted for the new year. Ac- 
cessions to the church were 38, a net increase 
of 12. Benevolences from all sources were 
$2,600. Under the leadership of the pastor a 
thoroughgoing plan of intelligent missionary 
study and giving was adopted. The church is 
to fix annually its benevolent budget ($3,000 
for 1926) ; the church committee will make 
apportionments and a definite, intensive course 
will be given in missionary problems and 
achievements. 


' South Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Rev. A. C. 
De Lapp, pastor, made extensive repairs on the 
church building and parsonage. There was a 
good increase in church attendance over last 
year, and an increase of membership for the 
year. The several societies are in a flourish- 
img condition. Prospects for 1926 are bright, 
with well organized societies efficiently manned. 
The church is planning its Diamond Jubilee 
celebration for October, 1926. During the year 
the church has been generous to its pastor by 
sending him to the Missionary Conference at 
Washington in February, assisting in his trip 
abroad and making other gifts to him; all 
amounting to a sum exceeding $400. Mr. De 
pp is serving his fourth year as pastor. 


Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. L. T. 
Reed, pastor, received 153 new members, mak- 
od a total membership of 1,896, and a net 
gain of 59. Benevolences amounted to $21,- 
840, an increase of $2,030 over the total for 
1924. The report of the chairman of the 
board of trustees, C. C. Putnam, showed that 
the total amount of money passing through 
the hands of the board during the last year, 
for the general fund, for the Waster fund, and 
for the new parish house building fund, was 
$108,401. Adding to these figures the run- 
Qing expenses of the organizations makes the 
total receipts of the year for all causes ap- 
proximately $137,000. Mr. Frank J. Beardsley, 
the historian, gave a summary of the church 
history for the year, of which the most im- 
portant event was the opening and dedication 
of the new parish house in March, 1925. Dr. 
Reed’s address laid special stress on the need 
of the more serious sense of responsibility for 
eligious education, both on the part of the 
parents in the insistence on the regular at- 
oo on the part of their children and a 
More general participation of the intelligent 
body of the church membership in the work of 


the school. 


Substantial progress was revealed in the re- 
rts of Gospel, Cresskill, N. J., Rev. Henry 
zewiS, pastor. Wighteen members were re- 
ceived, and one died, making a total member- 
ship of 177. Total home expenses were $5,009. 
The manse was repaired and repainted. The 
primary department room was renovated and 
edecorated. A bronze bulletin board was pre- 
sented to the church by the Ingleside Circle of 
young women. The women’s missionary so- 
ciety met their full apportionment, and for the 
third time were placed on the honor roll for 
heir promptness in remitting their donations. 
The ladies’ aid society reported total receipts 
of $1,697, part of which was used for. grading 
and beautifying the church grounds with trees, 


. week program in operation. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Preachers should ponder those wise words 
of St. Augustine, “To be brief,” with which 
he opens the seventeenth head of one of his 
sermonettes. 


shrubs, and a fine hedge. The Sunday school 
reported a total enrollment in all departments 
of 271, a considerable increase over last year. 
The Christian Endeavor Society reported eight 


_new, members and a gift of $387 toward the mis- 


sionary apportionment. The total amount 
raised by the church and its various organiza- 


tions for the missionary apportionment was 
$533. 


Hast Church, Cleveland, O., Rey. J. G. Hind- 
ley minister, had 42 accessions, 25 on confes- 
sion. Present membership, 528. Receipts: 
church house building fund, $11,408.59; cur- 
rent expense fund, $9,585.64; benevolences, 
$2,000. The outstanding .event was the erec- 
tion of an attractive and finely equipped church 
house at a cost of $33,000, of which the entire 
amount is underwritten by cash and pledges. 
Mr. Hindley begins his fifth year with all or- 
ganizations flourishing and a busy through-the- 
During this pas- 
torate 175 members have been received, and 
both church and school are in the midst of a 
vigorous development. 


First, Stanton, Mich., under the capable 
leadership of its pastor, Rey. D. A. Holman, 
had one of the most successful years in its 
history. Highteen members were received. A 
$3800 increase in the pastor’s salary was 
voted. Important repairs and the repainting 
of the church and chapel in the spring were 
also authorized. During the year the ladies’ 
aid society redecorated the manse and installed 
gome modern improvements there. The Sunday 
school is growing in membership. The asso- 
ciated church at Nevins Lake is prosperous, 
and both Stanton and Nevins Lake are looking 
forward with faith to increased results during 
the coming year. 


First, Sabetha, Kan., Rev. C. J. Christian- 
son, pastor, reports all bills paid and money 
in all treasuries. Only one canvass was held 
during the year,—the every member canvass. 
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The missionary apportionment of $2,000 was 
paid and $30 over for good measure. Beside 
the apportionment the church gave over $300 
for benevolent causes. The average attendance 
of the church school during-the year and in all 
kinds of weather has been 226, that is, 23 more 
than last year. There were more church 
school pupils who did not miss a single Sunday 
during the year than any year in the 15-year 
history of the Cross and Crown record of this 
church. Another item of rejoicing is the young 
people’s societies. The church made improve- 
ments that cost about $1,000 on the church 
buXding, beside some on the parsonage. 


Pekin, Ill. All departments show a steady 
and healthy growth. This small congregation 
contributed nearly $6,000 for local and mis- 
sionary work. All bills are paid and nearly 
$400 remains in the treasury. The attendance 
at the services is increasing. The church school 
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is doing a fine piece of work. Interest and 
attendance are steadily increasing. The Four 
Square Club of 30 boys is going strong. ‘With 
renewed courage pastor and people go forward 
into the new year, which is the third year of 
Rey. Walter Heyl’s ministry to this church. 

First, Pueblo, Col., Dr. O. O. Smith, pastor. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
small balance, as did all the societies and or- 
ganizations of the church, The two women’s 
societies earned over $1,700 during the year. 
The reports showed the expenditure of $17,481 
in all departments of the church during the 
year, $11,000 of this going for improving and 
enlarging the church plant. Sixty-four were 
received to church fellowship, making 213 since 
the present pastorate began two years and ten 
months ago. 


Series of Sermons 
Rey. D. E. Burtner, pastor of North Church, 
Lynn, Mass., is giving a series of sermons which 
began Jan, 10. The subjects are: “The Gift 
of Heredity,” “The Influence of Environment,” 
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“The Force of Habit,” “The Contribution of 
Education,” “The Function of Religion,” ‘The 
Power of the Will.” 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 

Becomes Student and Associate Pastor 

Beginning with the New Year, Rey. T. K. 
Vogler, for three years pastor of Alki Church, 
Seattle, became student pastor at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, and associate pas- 
tor with Dr. H. ©. Mason at the University 
Church. Dr. C. E. Hesselgrave, student pas- 
tor for three years, who hag resigned, hag ren- 
dered a notable service as teacher and in es- 
establishing the Pilgrim Foundation, sponsor 
for the Pilgrim House, the social center for 
Congregational students and their friends at- 
tending the University. 

Mr. Vogler enters upon his new duties as a 
young man with a fine record of five years in 


tian training are grouped on one campus. 


HARTFORD 


W. Dovucias Macxenziz, President 


THE Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 
As the names imply, the Theological Seminary trains 
for the ministry; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of Religious Education 
for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 

Courses in all schools are open to all students. 
specific courses and secure a well-rounded training in the whole field of religious education. 
school has its own faculty, curriculum, and body of students. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
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Three separate schools of Chris- 
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Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarrnEN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 
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HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A good home for a woman who under- 
stands good plain cooking—a home body. Light 
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companion. “S. §.,” Oongregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 
eee ee EE 
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fined, educated woman. Willing to assist with 
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the ministry. He and Mrs. Vogler will occup 

Pilgrim House, facing the campus. The house 
is made attractive as the center of the social 
and religious life of students from Congrega- 
tional families especially, but is open to all 
students without regard to their church affilia- 
tions. Mr. Vogler is also to be the associate 
pastor of the University Church, sharing with 
Dr. Mason in the pastoral duties, with special 
responsibility for the Sunday evening service 


0 


and the ministry for the young people of tho 
parish. 1 
In Memoriam %. 

On the first Sunday of the New Year, 


Plymouth Church, Seattle, Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
pastor, held a special memorial service at the 
regular hour of morning worship, for those 
members of the church who had died during 
the previous year. ‘There were ten of them. 
A special order of service was used, consist- 
ing largely of responsive readings by the min- 
ister and the congregation with choral responses 
by the choir. The three sub-heads in the order 
of worship were, “Veneration for the Departed 
Dead,” “In Memory of Our Glorified Ones,” 
and “Consecration to Christ.” Dr. Hawkins’ 
sermon was on “The Innumerable Company,” 
preceded by “a prayer for the dead,” and fol- 
lowed by the Communion, with the reception 
of 23 new members. 


OREGON 

Rev. C. J. Morgan Resigns 

After a highly successful pastorate of over 
four years, Rev. C. J. Morgan has resigned 
from First Church, Oregon City, the oldest 
chureh of our denomination west of the Rock- 
ies. This historic church was founded in 1844, 
before the wheels of any covered wagon from 
“the states’ had touched its turf, before the 
first provisional government in the Oregon 
Country was established, before the first news- 
paper was started. ; 

Mr. Morgan has done a brilliant piece of 
work in this field. In 1921 he found the chureh 
in a somewhat discouraging condition, but his 
strong preaching and wise leadership soon ate 
tracted the attention and gained the confidence 
of the business and professional community. 
He gathered about him a large group of the 
most influential men in the city, men who b 
fore had not been gripped by any of the 
churches. His sermons were published in full, 
not only in the local papers but also in t 
Portland press. He has been in wide dema 
as a public speaker and has been recognized ; 


an outstanding leader in the civie affairs 0 
the city, serving as an officer of the Kiwanis 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, and several 
other community organizations. He has done 
a good deal of writing, including a regular book 
review column in a Sunday newspaper. . 

In his church work he has carefully and effi- 
ciently followed the program outlined by the 
Commission on Hyangelism and has found that 
it worked well. A Visitation Evangelistic Cam: 
paign last Easter brought 58 new members into 
the church. ‘ 
made a large growth, with a corresponding iz 
crease in the finances and in the salary. It has 
now become one of Oregon’s strong churches 
Last spring a beautiful new $80,000 chureh 
edifice, the finest in the city and with a seating 
capacity of 1,050, was dedicated. 4 

Mr, Morgan has taken a place of active 
leadership in the work of the state conference 
and is .chairman of the conference business 
committee. co Fo 


NEBRASKA 

Generous with Gifts for Benevolences q 
The congregation of First Church, Crete 
has made a remarkable record in benevolenet 
during the last month. In December $31,970 
was pledged to Doane College, making a tota 
of nearly $60,000 pledged by this congregatior 
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gpon the recent campaign for half a million 
Jollars for the college. The church has a mem- 
bership of only 250, none of whom is wealthy, 
yet they are making a record in benevolent 
giving. The apportionment of $1,535 is made 
|. first claim upon the current receipts of the 
church and is paid in 12 monthly installments 
with the same regularity as the salaries of the 
minister and sexton. The trustees guarantee 
all deficits on the full apportionment. During 
last year 61 new members were received by the 
pastor, Rey. Harold Cooper, who came to this 
church in 1924 from Mayflower Church, Colum- 
us, O. 


: WISCONSIN 
ew Pastor at Amery 

: Rey. W. H. Medlar resigned his seven-year 
pastorate of the church at Wayzata, Minn., 
Noy. 1, 1925, to accept the pastorate at Amery. 
During his Wayzata pastorate he received 264 
members, 200 by confession. The net member- 
ship of the church increased from 132 to 378. 
The benevolences were trebled. 

l, The church school increased from 205 to 429. 
At a large reception many appreciative words 
ere spoken, and regrets expressed at the going 
iway of the pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Medlar were 
resented with a beautiful memory book with 
100 


embossed resolutions inscribed and over 
signatures of guests present. 

Amery has received the new pastor 
gratifying expressions of welcome. 

attended the recognition reception. 
services fill the capacity of the house. 
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teen new members have been received. The 
every member canyass showed a large increase 
over previous years. 


MINNESOTA 
Rey. W. E. Griffith’s New Field 

Rev. W. BH. Griffith, who has been Southern 
District Superintendent for the State Confer- 
ence for five years, is representing his denomi- 
nation in survey and reconstruction work in 
northern Minnesota, with headquarters at Bag- 
ley. The churches under his care are: Bagley, 
Clearbrook, Ruffybrook, Sheylin, Lake Hattie, 
McIntosh, Mentor, and Dugdale. 

Mr. Griffith preaches as many as four times 
one Sunday and travels close to 100 miles. The 
following Sunday he preaches three times and 
travels almost 75 miles, besides conducting 
preaching services through the week, taking 
a census of families scattered through this wild 
forest country. All this is made possible 
through the State Ladies’ Missionary Society 
who supply Mr. Griffith with a Ford sedan ear. 


NEW JERSEY 
Large Congregations at Rutherford 
Sunday Evening Services 

After nearly three years with only a Sunday 
morning service, the Rutherford Church hag 
been experimenting with the Sunday evening 
service. At the end of a six months’ trial, the 
new church auditorium is filled on Sunday 
evenings. A carefully planned program, each 
service different, tells the story of the Sunday 
evening success. The church has welcomed 111 
new members into the fellowship during the 
12 months. The Community Center is open 
every night, housing a great variety of organi- 
zations. A successful monthly forum is one 
of the outstanding features. 

At Christmas time the pastor, Rev. N. W. 
Pendleton, was presented with a _ beautiful 
white gold Howard watch and chain, the chain 
being the special gift of the High School Boys’ 
Club. The pastor’s wife was also remembered 
with a Christmas purse containing gold pieces. 


NEW YORK 

Applying the Golden Rule in Wellsville 

First Church, Wellsville, Rev. R.G. Armstrong, 
pastor, held a service recently which might 
well be copied in other communities with ef- 
fective results. Four men were invited to give 
five-minute talks at the vesper service on the 
theme, “Applying the Golden Rule in Wells- 
ville.’ The postmaster spoke for the post 
office force, the manager of the telephone ex- 
change for the much abused telephone girl, 
the manager of one of the big department stores 
for the clerk behind the counter, and the prin- 
cipal of the high school for the teacher. Wach 
speaker was direct, suggestive, positive. The 
result will be a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the task of the other man. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Century and a Half at Auburn 

The church at Auburn, of which Rev. A. H. 
Wheelock is. pastor, had a notable celebration 
on Jan. 24 and 25, when its 150th anniversary 
was observed. The church was organized Jan. 
25, 1776, with 23 members, 12 of whom were 
men. The church antedated the founding of 
the town by two years. Its first building, com- 
pleted in 1784 and later remodeled, was de- 
stroyed by fire, Feb. 4, 1896, and a second 
building, now in use, was built, and dedicated 
March 2, 1897. 

There have been 20 ministers during the cen- 
tury and a half. Among the members there 
have been two missionaries. One of these was 
Miss Feronia Rice, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, who in 1861 married Rev. 
C. C. Carpenter (in his last years the “Mr. 
Martin” of The Oongregationalist’s Chil- 
dren’s Department) and went to Labrador, 
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where they did missionary work among the 
American and Nova Scotian fishermen. They 
had over 50 scholars who went to school for 
the first time in their lives in their mission 
school, and some of their children are now fill- 
ing important business and professional posi- 
tions in the States. The other, Miss Hlla J. 
Newton, went as a missionary to China, where 
she established the Shaw School for Girls at 
Foochow, organized the first Christian Bn- 
deavor Society in China, and, after 29 years of 
effective service, with only three visits home, 
died there in 1907. : 

The present pastor began his duties in June, 
1922, and since then has received nearly 100 
members. The Sibley Memorial Parish House, 
in memory of George H. Sibley and daughter, 
Adelaide F. Sibley, was dedicated Oct. 14, 
1923, the cost being shared by Mrs. Sibley and 
Mrs. Mary C. Sibley Phillips and Mrs. Clara 
S. Sibley Pond, sisters of Mr. Sibley. Last 
summer the vestry was remodeled and en- 
larged, a modern kitchen added, and heating 
plant installed under the vestry, at an expense 
of $12,000. The new vestry has seating for 
300 and is equipped with a large stage, dressing 
rooms, and coat rooms. During the last four 
years the church has spent about $25,000 in 
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additions and improvements, besides its ordi- 
nary expenses. 

The anniversary program included a sermon 
by the pastor at the morning service; a por- 
trayal of “New England of the Past,” illus- 
trated with stereopticon pictures, during the 
Sunday school hour; an address by Rey. Enoch 
F. Bell of Boston at the evening service on 
“The Church of the Future’; and a presenta- 
tion of “The Old Peabody Pew,’ in the church 
auditorium on Monday evening, followed by a 
reception. 156, Ba ae 


Notes of Progress at Mystic, Medford 

At the end of the seventh year of the pastor- 
ate of Rev. T.C. Richards at Mystic, Medford, 
the church voted the fourth increase in his sal- 
ary in that time. During this period 269 mem- 
bers have joined the church. Over $60,000 has 
been spent for the support of the local church 
during these years, the parsonage has been reno- 
vated, and a new organ purchased. For mis- 
sionary and benevolent purposes the church has 
given $20,000. A “Survey Committee” has been 
appointed to consider what can be done to meet 
the growing needs of the Sunday school, the 
young people, and the social work of the church. 


Accepts Call to North, Middleboro 

North Church, Middleboro, has called Rev. 
H. S. Holton, who began his pastorate Jan. 26. 
He is a native of Ceylon, where his father, Rev. 
EH. P. Holton, is missionary. During the war 
he served in the Marine Corps. He is a stu- 
dent at Gordon College and is intending to 
take his divinity course in Yale. 


Greeting Newcomers to West Medford 

At the annual meeting of West Medford, Rev. 
H. F. Smith, pastor, an increase of $400 was 
voted to the minister’s salary, and $1,200 was 
voted for immediate improvements on the build- 
ing. A committee was appointed to consider 
the question of a parish house. On Sunday, 
Jan. 24, between 30 and 40 men and women 
called on a long list of newcomers disclosed by 
a union house-to-house canvass conducted by 
the three churches of West Medford. The can- 


Was;Your Grandfather 


a Lawyer? 


—Or, perhaps, was he an editor or author, a 
clergyman, or possibly a land agent? 

If so, he very likely carried on a consider- 
able amount of correspondence which, if. still 
in existence, may be worth hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars. Big prices are paid by Mr. 
Harold C. Brooks of Marshall, Michigan, for 
rare U. S. or Confederate stamps which have 
remained on the original envelopes or folded 
letters, mailed not later than 1865. Loose 
stamps he does not buy, so don’t cut them off 
the envelopes. 

Look up the old trunks or boxes for letters 
mailed from 1845 to 1865. Keep the letters 
if you wish, but send the envelopes to Mr. 


Brooks, who will advise you promptly as to 
their value. Many old common issues are 
wanted as well as the rare ones; therefore 


nothing should be thrown away even though 
there are numerous duplicates. It is not nec- 
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HAROLD C. BROOKS, 
Box 314, Marshall, Michigan. 
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vass promises many additions to both church 
and congregation, 


Gifts to Congregational Work 

By the will of Annie E. Wiggin, Belleville 
Church, Newburyport, will receive $3,000; 
Stratham, N. H., $1,000; the Congregational 
Church Building Society, $2,000; Northland 
College and Mt. Hermon, $1,000 each; the 
residue is to be divided between the Woman’s 
Board, the Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
and the A. M. A. 


Activities at Wellesley 

Rev. W. S. Kelsey, formerly associated with 
Dr. Dickenson at Berkeley Temple in Boston, 
has accepted the call to the assistant pastorate 
of the Wellesley Church, of which Rey. S. R. 
Wisher is the minister. Mr. Kelsey, who is a 
graduate of Amherst College and Hartford 
Seminary, will assist in the pastoral calling 
and parish work and will also have charge of 
the church school. 

Of outstanding interest in the work of the 
Wellesley Church during the past two years 
has been the splendid development of a social 
and educational program for young people. 
Under the supervision of Dr. S. A. Weston, ed- 
itor and business manager of the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, a Young Peo- 
ple’s Forum has been held each Sunday eve- 
ning for the study and discussion of the re- 
ligious. implications of modern questions, as for 
instance, “The Christian Attitude to War,” “Is 
Prohibition a Right Principle?’ and “Moral 
Standards Among Young People.” Another 
phase of this work among the young people has 
been the organization of several large classes in 
the church school. About a dozen of the teach- 
ers in the school are Wellesley College students 
whose teaching is counted an important part of 
their laboratory study in the Department of 
Biblical Literature and Religious Education. 

Plans for the coming year in the Wellesley 
Church include two important items of parish 
activities: (1) A new Church Night program; 
(2) A new community division plan. On the 
first Wednesday of the month the Church Night 
program will consist of a parish dinner, fol- 
lowed by an address and discussion. On the 
third Wednesday, a religious drama or pageant 
or a public speaker will be put on by the young 
people’s group. On the second and fourth 
Wednesday, the whole church will go to school 
to consider parents’ problems, teaching meth- 
ods, and modern missions. The school will be 
preceded by a devotional meeting. Under the 
new community division plan the parish is di- 
vided into eight cireles, each circle having geo- 
graphical confines, and being officered by a cap- 
tain, five lieutenants, a deacon, a deaconess, 
and representatives from the young people’s 
societies. Through this organization the pas- 
tors and workers will keep in touch with old 
and new members, new families, and recruits 
for the life of the church. Meetings will be 
held in each circle monthly for social and re- 
ligious stimulation. 


CONNECTICUT — 

Raising Quota for Storrs Community Church 

During the week of Jan. 11, the churches 
of New Haven united in a campaign to 
raise the quota of the city for the Community 
Church at Storrs which is to provide religious 
advantages for the students of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College under the auspices of the 
Connecticut Federation of Churches. 


VERMONT 
Summer Residents Boost Minister’s Salary 
For several years it has been the custom of 
the summer visitors to pledge contributions 
to the Greensboro Church for new equipment. 
This summer a committee of the visitors, con- 
sisting of Dr. A. A. Stockdale of Toledo, Dr. 
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M. S. Howland of Buffalo, Prof. David 
vin of the University of Vermont, Prof. W. 
Kelley of Rutgers University, and others 
the prudential committee of the church 
asked permission to use the contributions thi 
year for a $500 increase in the minister’s sall 
ary, making a total of $1,800. On Sunday, Aug 
16, when Rev. Donald Fraser of Rochester, 
N. H., was preaching, Dr. Stockdale for the 
committee presented the matter to the congre- 
gation and a splendid response was made. The 
sum of $750 was pledged, an amount consider. 
ably larger than had previously been given by 
the summer colony. By chance this was done 
on the date of the minister’s wedding anniver. 
sary. The summer colony proposes to make 
this a permanent increase in the salary. 


Rey. M. S. Czatt Goes to Brattleboro ‘ 

Rev. M. S. Czatt, recently called as minis- 
ter to Centre Church, Brattleboro, spent his 
early life in Tappan, 
O., where he attended 
the public schools. He 
was graduated from 
Otterbein College in 
1916 and from Yale 


Divinity School in 
1922. The interven- 


ing years were spent 
in high school teach- 
ing. After receiving 
the B.D. degree, Mr. 
Czatt spent more than 
two years in post 
graduate study in the 
He has had 
summer preaching engagements in VFisher’s 
Island, N. Y., and Nucla, Col., and served as 
supply preacher in Woodbury, Ct., for 7? 
months. 

He was ordained to the Congregational min- 
istry in the United Church, New Haven, i 
June, 1923, after accepting the call to become 
associate minister of the church. In that poss 
tion the responsibility for the young people’: 
work and the educational program of the chure 
has been his. At the same time he has been doin: 
parish work and some preaching. Mr. Czat 
was married in 1923 and has one a 
He leaves the United Church to assume hi 
new duties on March 1. There is an interest- 
ing connection between New Haven and Brat 
tleboro. Three successive ministers of Cen 
Church, Brattleboro, have found their way 
New Haven: Rev. H. R. Miles, Rey. R. 


Rev. M. S. Czarr 
field of contemporary religion. 
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ughton, and Rey. R. H. Clapp. Like Mr. 
att, Mr Miles served three years as associ- 
. minister in United Church, New Haven, 
ore going to Brattleboro. Dr. H. P. Woodin, 
- last pastor of the church, is now pastor 
Saybrook, Ct. 


> and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

AMS, O. M., director of religious education, 
‘irst-Plymouth, Lincoln, Neb., to Central Park, 
maha. Accepts to begin March 1. a 
LL, W. I., Aroostook Larger Parish, Me., to 
)xford Larger Parish. Accepts. 

RK, C. H., recently of Raymond, Me., to 
\roostook Larger Parish. Accepts. 


INSON, S. H., student at Bangor, to supply, 
Jeazie, Me. : 
LSpy, W. S., to assistant pastorate, Wellesley, 
Mass. At work. 


PTHLL, A. B., Hiram, Me., to Aroostook Larger 
-arish. Accepts. 

va. W. D., Central Park, Omaha, Neb., to Hem- 
ngford. Accepts to begin Feb. 15. 

HN, A. O., First Christian, Everett, Wash., to 
\lki, Seattle, Wash. At work. 
KmNnzIn, Myrtir, Gordon College 
upplying at Weld, Me. 

{MS, THOMAS, acting pastor, First, Millbury, 
fass., to permanent pastorate. Accepts. 
3LpR, T. K., Alki, Seattle, Wash., to student 
ind associate pastorate, University, Seattle, 
Nash. At work. 

ODMAN, G. B., West Boylston, Mass., to Milton. 
\ecepts to begin April 1. 
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Resignations 

Brees, D. M., Ashland, Neb. Effective on or be- 
fore June 1. 

COLBERT, Horton, Taylor, Neb. 
for change of climate. 

Hrsspueravn, C. B., student pastor, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

McKinuny, C. B., Central, Galesburg, Ill. 
tive Sept. 1. 

TRESIDDnR, F. J., Cortland, Neb. Effective April 1. 

WILLARD, W. W., First, Beloit, Wis. Effective 
July 1. 


Effective at once 


Effec- 


Ordinations 

Dey, L, A., 0., Forest Ave., Bangor, Me., Nov. 3. 
Sermon by Rey. C. A. Moore; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. C. M. Clarke, A. M. Little, G. K. 
Carter, and B. C. Gleason. 

HARDING, C, M., o., First, Falmouth, Me., Dec. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. L. A. Edwards; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. William Berriman, H. G. Mershon, 
D. I. Gross, J. A, Hammond, Israel Jordan, and 
H. G. Booth. 

RICCIARDI, NAvTALn, 0., Mexico, Me., June 9. 

RUSSELL, M. W., 0., North New Portland, Me., 
Oct. 1. 

SPRAGUE, PAUL, 0., Genesee, Ida. Sermon by Rey. 
W. A. Sprague; other parts .by Rev. Messrs. 
L. O. Baird, H. N. Dukes, and G. N. Edwards. 

WASS, H. L., 0., Solon, Me., June 25. 


Accessions 
Conf. Total 
CALIFORNIA 
Wasco, First 2 8 
ILLINOIS 
Oak Park, North 5 6 
MICHIGAN 
Muskegon, First J 3 iG 
NEBRASKA 
Norfolk, Omaha Ave. : % 8 
Personals 
Dixon, Ruy. Saraw A., formerly of the Federated 


Church of Hyannis, Mass., has been serving as 
pulpit supply at Danielson, Ct. 

OweEN, Rev. W. M., Bunker Hill Church, Water- 
bury, Ct., was given a salary increase of $400 
at the annual meeting, Jan. 5. During the 
Christmas celebrations the women’s society of 
the church presented Mrs. Owen with a hand- 
some gold wrist watch as a token of their af- 
fection. ; 


Kennedy’s Second Best 
(Continued from page 140) 

They stood in silence while the cloud for- 
mations gradually dissolved and the colors 
faded from the sky. 

Margaret was the first to speak. 

“T never saw anything half so glorious in 
all my life. It might have been: given for 
you and me.” 

“Indeed it might. It seemed to me like 
a vision of the New Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” 

On their way back he told her many 
things about his plans and his work. Finally 
he told about the offer from the Metropoli- 
tan Church. 

“T hope you think I did right,” he said. 

“You certainly did nothing wrong; but 
weren’t you making a great sacrifice? Op- 
portunities like that don’t come more than 
once or twice in a lifetime.” 

“Perhaps there was some little sacrifice 
in it. But I owe a great deal to Memorial; 
and I’m young yet. I can afford to wait a 
few years before striking Twelve. And I 
considered you. It will be more pleasant 
for you to go with me into a community 
where I’m well known and into a church 
where I’m well established than to take up 
life under conditions new to both of us.” 

Her face was all aglow as she turned to 
him and said, 

“J shall be happy with you in any place 
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on earth where your duty calls you. 
mount is a lovely spot. It will be Paradise 
for me. But I shouldn’t like to think that 
I stood in the way of your promotion.” 

“No, you didn’t. I felt that my duty lay 
in Rosemount, for the present,” he replied. 
[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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Emphasis should, of course, always be laid 
on the spiritual side of life; but innumerable 
evils spring up when Christians neglect what 
are called secular affairs, leaving them in un- 
godly hands.—Reginald J. Campbell. 
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Locarno 


| By Eleanor S. Warner 

Locarno, Locarno! 

God smile upon thy golden pledge 

And the statesmen whose far-seeing thought 
Thy articles of justice wrought. 


By blue Maggiore’s mossy edge 

Two walked and talked among the sedge; 
And the Prince of Peace in wisdom taught 
Them there among the wind-blown sedge. 


Locarno, O Locarno! 

God’s kingdom come on earth they prayed, 
Brave prophets of unchartered years; 
Old feuds and bleak, historic fears 
Before the throne of peace they laid. 

Ah, precious was the price earth paid 

For thee, Locarno—mother’s tears, 
Youth marching to crosses unafraid. 


Locarno, Locarno! 

Forever at thy sacred shrine 

Mothers and sons shall make their plea 
“O Jesu, keep thy sanctity” ; 

For n’er again shall the haunted Rhine 
Run red with sacrificial wine 

Of hearts, if these keep faith with thee, 
Nor hate the hills incarnadine. 


Locarno, Locarno! 

The lark shall wake the morning’s glow 
O’er fields redeemed with rippling wheat; 
And peasant toilers dawn shall greet 
Contented where their gardens grow. 

On crosses where the lone winds blow, 
In benediction white and sweet 

The moon shall shed her silver snow. 
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thels at 287 Hanover 
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rd Haven, and Reading 
oms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
it, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
' facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
itributions received on an annuity basis. Preg- 
nt, Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
y. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
as., Charles EB. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
n., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
ional House. 
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"he only American undenominational interna- 
1al and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
| West Street, New York City. 

4oan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 
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shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
foun B. CaAtvprr, D.D., President; Gnoran 
NPY WEBSTHR, D.D., Secretary. 

SLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
v York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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Uadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
al districts of the country. Publishes and 
sulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
n work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ted. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ved. Contributions and communications rela- 
e to work in any part of the country may be 
t to the New England office. 
W. L. Carvyr, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Jock, will ye sup wi’ me taemorrow nicht?” 

“Aye, Sandy, that I will, wi’ pleasure.” 

“Guid. Then eight o’clock at your hoose.” 
—Guety. 


“Bill is going to retire from business for five 
years.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard him say that before.” 

“Yes—but this time the Judge said it.’”— 
Judge. 


Doctor No. 1: “Did you hold the mirror to 
her face to see if she was still breathing?” 

Doctor No. 2: “Yes, and she opened one eye, 
gasped and reached for her powder puff.’’— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


Mamma—“Where have you been, Johnnie?” 

Small Boy—‘‘Playing ball.” 

Mamma (severely) —‘‘But I told you to beat 
the rug, didn’t 1?” 

Small Boy—‘‘No, ma’am; you told me to 
hang the rug on the line and then beat it.”— 
De Molay Councilor. 


A man was trying to sell a horse. The ani- 
mal was broken-winded, but sleek. The owner 
trotted it around for inspection, and remarked: 
“Hasn’t he a lovely coat?” 

The prospective buyer looked at the heaving 
flanks of the animal, and replied: ‘Yes, his 
coat’s all right; but I don’t like his pants.”— 
Good Hardware. 


A teacher, trying to impress upon her pupils 
the rightness of kindness to all animals, took 
them for a walk to bring the lesson home to 
them. Hearing a ery from little Johnny, she 
asked, ‘“What’s the matter, Johnny?” 

“T’ve been sitting on a hornet,’ was the tear- 
ful reply, “and I’m afraid I’ve hurt the poor 
thing.’ —Pepper Pod. 


The following order was received by a firm 
of piano makers: 

“Dear Sir: Please send a string for my 
piano. Haye the string tuned to G before you 
send it, as my husband can put it in, but he 
can’t tune it.—Mrs. X. 

- “Pp, S—It’s the G on the right side of the 
piano.”’—Hpworth Herald. 


“So you were late to school, Bessie?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Why didn’t you run, dear?’ 

“Because you told me never to 
mamma.” 

“But how would that deceive, my child?” 

“Tt might give someone who saw me run- 
ning an idea I was anxious to get there, and 
I wasn't.”’—Zion’s Herald. 


deceive, 


A young matron, shopping, asked a butcher 
the price of hamburger steak. 

“Twenty-five cents a pound,” he replied. 

“But at the corner store it is only twelve 
cents,’”’ said the customer. 

“Vell, vhy didn’t you buy it there?” 

“Because they haven’t any.” 

“Oh, I see,’ said the butcher. “Ven I don’t 
have it I sell it for ten cents a pound.”—Dry 
Goods Economist. 


A man entered the lobby of a hotel and 
placed his umbrella in the stand, but before 
going upstairs tied to the umbrella a card on 
which he had written: 

“This umbrella belongs to a champion prize 
fighter. Back in ten minutes.” 

In twenty minutes he returned, but the um- 
brella was gone. The card, however, was still 
there, and on it someone had written: 

“Umbrella taken by champion long-distance 
runner. Won’t be back at all.”—Continent. 
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Son: Mamma, why are you baking that cake? 
Mamma: I’m going to send it to the orphan- 


age. 
Son: Mamma, doesn’t charity begin at home? 


—COolorado Dodo. 


Events to Come 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 
5, 10.30 a.M. Among the speakers will be 
Rev. William Paton of India. 

MASSACHUSETTS WoMAN’S HomMnu MISSIONARY 
Union, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 5, 
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For Our Down-Town Church 
at the Nation’s Capital 
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The “Sun-Rise Gun” on February 21 


Many churches are planning to observe Washington’s Birthday Sunday by presenting at 
their morning service the opportunity for the Fellowship in promoting a worthily equipped 
and well staffed ministry through historic First Church at Washington. 


This is not to be just “a collection.” It is to start the flow of individual and group sup- 


port—to give to Congregational people everywhere a keener appreciation of the facts outlined 
in the following 


A LETTER FROM A PROMINENT 
NEW ENGLAND ATTORNEY 


‘“My dear 


“I have been thinking for some time as to when it would be proper for me to 
make my contribution to the Building and Endowment Fund of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Washington. Something which you said yesterday in a casual way 
made me think that possibly you would like that contribution now, and accordingly I 
enclose my check herewith. 


“‘T make this contribution as a result of my own personal investigation of the situ- 
ation in Washington, and as a result of that examination I recognize the need and the 
obligation on the part of the Congregationalists throughout the country. 


‘“‘The First Congregational Church itself is not in need of this money. They could, 
if they desired, live unto themselves alone and more than take care of their own needs 
with the property which they have in hand. But, with a spirit of self-sacrifice, they rec- 
ognize and are willing to undertake the greater obligation to the people of the United 
States generally by continuing as a down-town church, serving people of all States who 
are in Washington, by maintaining an adequate plant with an adequate force to serve 
those who are living in Washington temporarily as Government employees, or as stu- 
dents, or who are there as transients. Not only do they assume this obligation, but they 
have contributed gloriously to the fund which is needed for this greater service, at the 
same time agreeing that should they ever cease to be a Congregational Church in good 
standing, all their material property would revert to the Church Building Society. More- 
over, all endowment raised is to be held by the Corporation of the National Council for 
the denomination at large and not subject to the will of the local church. 


‘‘From my own observation I know that a new church is necessary because the 
physical structure now there is unsafe. I know that the new building should be a larger, 
better and more complete structure, and I also know that the new plant will require 
partial endowment both for proper maintenance and to make possible a staff adequate 
to serve the greater need of the country. 


‘*For these reasons I am glad to make my contribution to the fund.’’ 
“*Yours very truly, 


(Signed) — ——_..”’ 


See ee ee ee 
Please make checks payable to First Congregational Society Building Fund 
10th and G Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


For the Abounding Life 


| Mees of us all, we thank thee for life and that we 

live now; that our eyes have been opened to the 
beauties of today; that our hands have been filled with 
Nor do we despise the past, 
into whose labors we have entered; its errors warn Us, 


tts successes inform us, its sacrifices inspire us, and to 


ats brave souls we are forever debtors.. We are thankful 
for the moral leadership of the world, for the women and 
the men who are the roadbreakers of liberty, for those 
prophets of the humanities who hear first the call of life, 
to whom bodies are more than gold, and the soul of a 
little child of greater value than the buildings of a city. 

We are thankful for the friends whose faith in us makes 
us better than we are; for the children who call us by the 
holiest name men may ever know; for the tasks we are 
unworthy of, but rejoice in; and for Jesus of Nazareth, 
thy Son and our only Savior, in whose name are all our 
prayers and supplications. Amen. 

A Prayer by Danret A. Porine. 


Of Complexes and Analysis 


| ae Christian Century, in printing the reply of the 


} 


Federal Council to its critical editorial, Partisanship 
in the Federal Council, to which reference was made in 
last week’s Oongregationalist, complains that the spirit 
and purpose of that editorial have been misunderstood. 
If this is true, the complaint applies equally to our own 
editorial interpretation of the matter in our inquiry of 
last week, Is This Fair Criticism? 

Our contemporary states that the purpose of its edi- 
torial was to make an analysis, not an attack; that there 


was no thought of casting any suspicion upon the honesty 
and probity of the leaders of the Federal Council or upon 
the purity of their motives and of their administration ; 
that there was no suggestion of any underhanded arrange- 
ment between the Federal Council and other organiza- 
tions; or that the Federal Council had received any funds 
designated for work in behalf of the League of Nations. 
The thought of any reflection upon Dr. Gulick is dis- 
claimed, and our contemporary expresses its high esteem 
for his character and labor. In fact, our contemporary 
disclaims at almost every point the interpretation of its 
former editorial that had been made of the Federal 
Council leaders and by ourselves. 

We are glad to indicate the Christian Century's posi- 
tion in the matter, though we feel led to say that if the 
first editorial had been written with the care and anxiety 
to avoid unfair criticism that is manifest in this second 
editorial, the misunderstandings of which our con- 
temporary complains could not possibly have arisen. If 
our contemporary holds Dr. Gulick in such high regard 
ag is now expressed, even considering the context of its 
criticism, such an expression as “Is Dr. Gulick wearing 
a mask?” seems strange. 

Our contemporary insists that the purpose of its 
criticism was analysis and not attack. If we were to 
make a psycho-analysis of the editorial which we have 
criticized, we should say that it seemed dominated by 
an anti-League-of-Nations complex. Complexes of any 
sort are rather dangerous. If, as our contemporary has 
suggested, the Federal Council is itself dominated by a 


' pro-League-of-Nations complex, this in. some measure is 


also regrettable, though we think that our contemporary 


164 


has entirely underestimated the extent to which the 
League of Nations has become a symbol in the Christian 
world for the peaceable association and intercourse of 
nations. The fact that a few strong Christian leaders, 
and a few outstanding politicians of honesty and in- 
dependence in America, are unable to share this view- 
point and cannot regard the League as such a symbol of 
world peace, does not alter the general fact. Nor does 
it alter the fact that before the question of the League 
became in any sense the football of politicians, practically 
all the church councils and progressive organizations in 
America indorsed the League, if not in its actual details, 
as a symbol of the movement for peace. We think that 
in its analysis of the Federal Council’s situation and 
action, the purity of motives and the integrity of pur- 
pose of Christian leaders in this connection has not been 
quite adequately perceived. Otherwise in its analysis 
our contemporary could hardly have used the word 
“partisanship.” If, in our contemporary’s judgment, 
Christian leaders have been unduly pro-League, there 
ought at least to be borne in mind all that to such leaders 
has been symbolized and embodied in the League. We 
cannot believe that the Christian leaders of America 
who have so passionately believed in the League of Na- 
tions have in any way thought of that passion as a 
narrow or partisan thing. 

Our contemporary apparently feels greatly hurt that 
its utterances should have been misinterpreted and mis- 
understood. We have the highest regard for our con- 
temporary and an almost envious admiration for its skill 
in the use of clear and trenchant English. But we are 
bound to say that we think this: particular editorial 
justified the interpretation placed upon it. We are, of 
course, none the less pleased to realize that such an 
interpretation was not intended. 

There is a rule in business that “the customer is 
always right.” It is not always a just rule, but on the 
whole it expresses a wise attitude. It is no more true 
in journalism that “the reader is always right,” but we 
have found it rather a good rule, when our own editorial 
utterances have been misunderstood and misinterpreted, 
to question whether we have stated our point with suffi- 
cient clearness. 

We commend this rule to our excellent contemporary, 
in expressing the hope that the Christian Century will 
not refrain from reasonable criticism because of any 
failure to make itself understood in this particular in- 
stance. “If we have not the elementary skill in the 
choice of words,” says our contemporary, “to make this 
analysis clear to our readers without becoming involved 
in uncharitable personalities and crass suggestions of 
misdoing, we ought either to lay down the editorial pen 
or devote it exclusively henceforth to unctuous banali- 
ties.” God forbid! We hope that our able comrade will 
not do either the one or the other, though it might be 
well that the capacity of readers for misunderstanding 
what seems sufficiently clear to the writer should be 
borne more fully in mind when critical analysis borders 
somewhat upon the realm of attack. We utter this word 
sympathetically, for every editor chafes at times under 
what seems to him the unwarrantable misunderstanding 
of his spirit and hig words. 
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Our New Contributing Editors ‘ 


} 
| eae week we promised particulars regarding the two 
additional contributing editors whose appointment 
was then announced. 
Lucius R. Eastman of New York bears the name of 


his honored father, a Congregational minister for many 


years at Framingham, Mass., who sent six sons through 
Amherst College. Mr. Eastman is the chairman of the 


f 
Executive Committee of the Alumni Council of Amherst, 


He is president of the Congregational Board of Minis- 
terial Relief, and is otherwise intimately associated with 
our denominational activities. For twenty years he has 
been president of the Hills Brothers Company of New 
York, commercially famous for Dromedary dates and’sim- 
ilar products. In the business world Mr. Eastman has at- 
tained distinction for the practice of sound business 
principles, being notable among the Christian laymen 
who have sought to study the problems of industry and 
business management with a view to establishing more 
equitable conditions. Apart from his service as con- 
tributing editor Mr. Eastman had recently been strongly 
recommended to us by his pastor as one competent to 
discuss these questions from the standpoint of a practical 
business man, earnestly desirous of finding the Christian 
way. It is our hope that some of his contributions may 
deal with phases of the complex and difficult problems 
upon which many laymen are seeking light and guidance. 
Mr. Eastman is at present president of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. It is fair to him to say that he 
has urged his unfitness for this editorial commission, and 
it is only at our earnest solicitation that he has consented 
to act. We are sure, however, that he has a vital con- 
tribution to make through the columns of The Congrega- 
tionalist in relation to matters to which we hope to 
devote much more space than we have in the past. 

The suggestion from the Editor that it might be a 
valuable departure to seek one of the group of contribut- 
ing editors overseas found ready and cordial acceptance 
by the Board of the Congregational Publishing Society, 
which heartily approved also of the invitation to Dr. 


J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, England. Dr. Jones has 


frequently been in America, at Northfield and at various 
Congregational gatherings. There is probably no man 
who, from every point of view, occupies a more prominent 


place in British Congregationalism. Since 1898 he has 


been minister of Richmond Hill Congregational Church _ 


at Bournemouth, from which successive invitations from 


various other churches, and to at least one college presi- 
dency, have not lured him. 


In his field he has demon- — 


strated sustained power and influence as pastor and — 


preacher, and as the upbuilder of a church. But this sub- 


stantial pastorate has been a base for large and con- 
spicuous service in the Congregational fellowship and — 


in the church at large. He has been Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales on two 
occasions ; has also been Honorary Secretary of that body, 
and for two years served as Moderator of the Free Church 
Council. He has rendered conspicuous service in or- 


2. To 


ganizational and reconstructive work among the English 


Congregational Churches, and was the outstanding leader 
in recent years in the raising of large funds for minis- 
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terial pensions and other denominational agencies. He 
is the author of various books, among which volumes of 
sermons have had wide circulation. The Editor has had 
personal and friendly relationship with Dr. Jones ever 
since 1902 when he was a member of a deputation from 
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the Congregational Union of England and Wales to Con- 
gregational Churches of Canada. It is with much per- 
sonal satisfaction and with great confidence that he 
welcomes Dr. Jones among the circle of the Editors of 
The Congregationalist. 


Fellowship and Organization 


Ae the conditions changing under which in the Con- 
gregational Churches Christian life is lived and 
Christian service given? The question is suggested by 
many comments and conversations during the period of 
the National Council and even more during the recent 
Midwinter Conference at Chicago. It would be blind- 
ness and folly to ignore the fact that many Congrega- 
_tionalists believe that the conditions are changing, and 
changing for the worse; that, in fact, we are in danger of 
losing the supreme beauty and glory of the Congrega- 
tional ideal of life and service. 

It is not our purpose to suggest or defend any such 
impression. But the question which we propose, arising 
out of a condition of unrest and unsettlement, ought 
to be met squarely. Unrest and unsettlement are not 
by any means to be deplored or avoided if they are 
issuing in constructive plans and in more effective equip- 
ment and methods of service. It is not, for instance, a 
valid criticism of a gathering like the Midwinter Congre- 
gational Conference to say that it is occupied chiefly 
with machinery. This meeting, held annually, is be- 
coming increasingly the occasion when most of the busi- 
ness of the denomination is transacted. It is natural 
that the creaking of such denominational machinery as 
we possess should be heard at that time, and it is no just 
criticism of such a gathering to say that it is given 
chiefly to mechanism and business—that is its purpose— 
and unless our fellowship is to become merely a group 
of isolated units and sporadic forces business and 
mechanism have their proper place. Unified aims and 
constructive purposes can be given effect only by or- 
ganized agencies, and these imply counsel, discussion, 
and patient consideration. Impatience of detail and of 
necessary method is not necessarily an evidence of 
spirituality. In fact, as we have frequently suggested, 
spirituality may find valid expression in consecration to 
the consideration of tasks and methods that require 
painstaking service. A committee meeting may have 
fully as much to do with the progress of the Kingdom 
of God as a prayer meeting. 

These considerations should not be forgotten, nor 
should there be any bias in Congregational Churches 
toward what has been. The spirit of standpattism, or- 
ganizationally or otherwise, can have little place in a 
truly Congregational fellowship. 

It is, however, permissible to inquire whether change 
and reconstruction are always carried out in the best 
spirit and with a view to the preservation of the deepest 
and highest values. There is constant need of asserting 
and re-asserting the ultimate ideal which is the bond 
between Congregationalists and between Congregational 
Churches. This ideal is that of spiritual organization, 
which is something more than the organization of 
spiritual life and of spiritual forces. The most dis- 


tinctive thing about Congregationalism is its insistence 
upon the spiritual nature of the church, and this con- 
ception should dominate its every agency and activity. 

Spiritual organization means that where men and 
forces are organized for the accomplishment of par- 
ticular aims and objects there is a deeper thing even 
than the fulfillment of these tasks that draws men to- 
gether; namely, the spirit of Christ and the sense of 
communion and fellowship in him. Here is a point at 
which much of our change and reconstruction might 
be well criticized. One misses, sometimes, that note 
of personal confidence that men have in one another, 
the sense of mutual respect and the deeper conscious- 
ness of a communion that binds men in love and fellow- 
ship no matter what the superficial differences of opinion 
and temper may be. In Congregationalism in the past 
we have had a large measure of that. The free basis of 
our life has rallied men together for the attainment of 
visions that they shared. There has been an element 
of naturalness and directness in our organizational life 
in which the spirit of the undertaking has been pre- 
eminent. One should not, of course, exaggerate this op- 
timistic view of the past. As a matter of fact, the 
divisions and controversies of a generation ago were 
probably much sharper than any that exist in Congre- 
gational circles today. None the less it is somewhat 
disheartening to hear the complaints, so frequently made, 
that there is more intrigue and politics in our denomina- 
tion than there used to be. 

We do not know that that complaint is just, but we 
do know that it is a complaint that is increasingly 
heard, and this fact alone makes it profoundly the 
business of all who have leadership in our denomination 
to leave no stone unturned to maintain in every way 
the spiritual integrity and nobility of our denominational 
organization, procedure, and methods; in short, to make 
our organization itself an expression of the spiritual 
ideal. 

The more we become a denomination in the ordinary 
sense, the less distinctive and vital will be our contribu- 
tion to the cause of Christianity. The more we preserve, 1n 
the increasing breadth and comprehensiveness of our 
organization, the simple elements of brotherly love, mu- 
tual confidence, and direct association for the joy of 
Christian fellowship and for the attainment of common 
ends, the more sublime will be our sense of communion 
and the more distinctive our Christian witness. More 
connectional and highly organized denominations ap- 
parently derive strength from factors that might prove 
a real weakness to the Congregational fellowship. 

Whether it be a just criticism or not we ought to 
report what was said to us the other day by a former 
Methodist, now a strong Congregationalist and pastor 
of one of our larger churches. He remarked in criticism 
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of the general trends in our organization life that we be ultimately to render all our organizational develop- : 


are developing all the weaknesses of Methodist organiza- 
tion without its elements of strength and advantage. We 
pass that criticism on for what it is worth. It is the 
business of an editorial office to keep eyes and ears open 
and to pass on what is heard and seen. In doing so we 
do not necessarily share either the optimism of some 
or the pessimism of others. But it is our strong con- 
viction that in all the changes, incident to the progressive 
life of the Congregational fellowship, we must never lose 
sight of the simple foundations upon which all that is 
worth while in that fellowship rests. To do so would 


ment: weak and to defeat the very purposes of greater 
effectiveness that reconstruction has in view. Our fel- 

lowship, after all, is made up of individual units; that 

is, of individual church members and of individual © 
churches. There is no power of compulsion among us, 
and if developments proceed along lines that do not 

naturally win the confidence and support of our people, ‘ 
we shall discover sometime not that active opposition has — 
weakened our cause, but that individuals and churches 
have quietly ceased to manifest their interest and support 
or have directed these things into different channels. 


What About Ministers’ Associations ? 


A Contributed Editorial by D. Witherspoon Dodge, D.D. 


Y article grows out of my experience. I have just 

laid down the reins of office as president for the 
past year of the Evangelical Ministers’ Aggociation in 
my city. In this position I have perhaps been forced to 
think about some matters from an angle which otherwise 
would never have appeared to me. Can this experience 
be of possible value to others personally and to the 
larger group in their places of labor to which it is their 
privilege at least to belong? It is in the hope that it 
may be so that I write. ; 

To mention first the good things in such groups, I 
have found in mine a joy of fellowship, a larger tendency 
toward Christian co-operation accompanied both by a 
sense of the need of it and by the responsibility for it on 
the part of the followers of Jesus Christ, a training 
ground and test of my own Christian character, a mart 
and clearing house for the transaction of much useful 
business for our God and the opportunity for a great in- 
crease along this line. It is difficult to see how any min- 
ister of the Lord Jesus Christ can fail to cash in on such 
possible values ag these. 

Yet the fact is that at not one of the twelve monthly 
meetings held during my term of office was there 
a fifty per cent representation of the ministers of 
my city. Out of one hundred and twenty-five active 
ministers in the city, the presence of forty was con- 
sidered a very good attendance. I was told that I should 
consider this a ground for great encouragement, inas- 
much as only a few years ago it was difficult to assemble 
more than six to a dozen, and that hence things were 
distinctly on the upgrade. 

If we confine our attention simply to this matter of 
attendance, do we ministers not have here a basis for an 
interesting and illuminating study of some of our own 
problems in our churches? For with every minister the 
problem of church attendance on the part of his people, 
if it be not the first one in his work, cannot lag far 
behind. 

It has seemed to me that the ministers of the differ- 
ent churches in any city bear much the same relationship 
of responsibility and of privilege to their corporate asso- 
ciations that the individual members of their churches 
bear to the corporate sroup represented by: their church. 
We shall not press the figure too closely, for certainly 
it can be easily punctured; but from the great compre- 


hensive point of view of the doing of God’s work, I feel 
that the analogy holds very well. 

Let us ask, then, why it is that so many ministers— 
perhaps a majority in most cities—do not attend their 
associations. Some simply do not feel that it is worth 
while; their time is too valuable to be wasted on any 
such gatherings; if some men want to get together once 
a month for a whole hour and do nothing but tell a few 
jokes and pass a few resolutions, well and good for them, 
but they have something more important to do. Others 
feel that they must rest on Monday mornings. Others 
have the conviction that it is enough to ask of a minister 
that he take care of his own little vine and fig tree. And. 
the last class just do not have the vision of or believe 
in the great Christian truth of co-operation. 

If analyzed, I believe that all of these reasons could 
be reduced to the one ground of a strict individualism. 
In the final analysis, the ministers simply do what they 
want to do. And this is the same motive from which 
their members act in their attendance upon church. 
They are not interested in the old sermons that we 
preachers preach, the old prayers that we make, the old 
services that we conduct; they have something else to 
do which they consider of much more value; they have 
enough to do already without being asked to give this 
extra hour to the church; they have enough to keep their 
hands busy; and they have no vision or belief in the 
values of collective religion. 

If the ministers, then, are sometimes tempted to 
wonder why the cause of Christ, religion, and the church 
make such slow progress, would it not be well for judg- 
ment to begin at the house of God? That is where the 
prophet has always said that it should begin. Those . 
of the Old Testament began there; John the Baptist be- 
gan there; Jesus began and stayed there. Of a truth _ | 
water can rise no higher than its source. When religion — 
is found in the ditch or anywhere near it, the first search- 
ing party should go out after the blind guides that have 
landed it there. ; 

Our world and our God wait for that co-operation 
which, beginning with the very ministers of our churches, 
shall go out through the churches into every realm of 
our community life with its healing, comforting, and 
constructive power to unite the people in the bonds of 
love and peace. 
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From Our Western Editor 


An event of great interest in the educa- 
ional world is the merger of Armour Insti- 
ute, Chicago, with Northwestern University, 
which was consummated a few days ago. 
[he Institute was founded by Philip Armour 
n 1893, when he gave $1,000,000 to the 
roject. The school has made a fine con- 
ribution to technical training and had for 
many years at its head the late Dr. Frank 
xunsaulus. Plans had been made before his 
leath to remove the school from its present 
ocation to a more suitable one not far from 
he University of Chicago. If he had lived 
10 doubt these plans would have been 
ealized. 

“The merger makes possible one of the 
sreatest technical schools in the country. 
The plans include raising $10,000,000 for 
mdowment. The amount given by Mr. 
(rmour to the school was large for its day, 
ut it does not go far in financing a school 
f this sort today. The responsibility for 
aising this sum is placed largely upon the 
Jumni. The grandsons of Mr. Armour have 
romised to contribute generously and seyv- 
ral financial leaders of Chicago have also 
romised their support. 

The provisions of the contract call for 
he erection on the campus at Evanston of 
en new dormitories for men at a cost of 
800,000; expansion of Swift Hall of En- 
ineering to three times its present size; the 
onstruction of an additional machinery hall 
m the Evanston campus; construction of 
wo new science buildings; of one machinery 
all on the down town campus of North- 
vestern University to accommodate a thou- 
and part time students. The new engineer- 
ng school will be known as the Armour 
Jollege of Engineering of Northwestern 


Jniversity. Northwestern has been a front . 


ank school for a good many years; the 
ifts of the last two or three years and this 
nerger will add greatly to its prestige and 
ducational leadership. 

* * 

Readers of The Congregationalist inquire 
ften of the Western Hditor concerning the 
ituation at Herrin, Ill. Late information 
rom those who have surveyed the field in- 
licates that the revival which took place 
ast year is still effective in the community. 
it Christmas time this year the United 
-ress Carried an article that gave a good 
ummary of the reports of the investigators. 
‘rom these it seems that “peace on earth, 
00d will to men” is the creed very largely 
f Herrin. The climax of the revival which 
vas held last year by Rev. Howard SQ. 
Villiams, an evangelist, came when Sheriff 
talligan of Williamson County came to 
Own and sat on the platform at the taber- 
iacle in plain view of a large number of 
nen who had threatened to kill him. That 
isit of the sheriff was the beginning of 
n altar service which was repeated over 
md over as hundreds of men and women 
onfessed their sins and agreed to let by- 
ones be bygones. The investigators do not 
ive the entire credit for what has hap- 
ened in Herrin to the evangelistic sery- 


ices, but they generally agree that these 
meetings should have the major credit. 

It is altogether probable that many of our 
ministers and other church leaders would 
agree neither with the theology preached in 
the Herrin meetings nor with the methods 
used to get results. They did the work, how- 
ever, and that after all is the principal 
thing, and it seems to be a permanent work. 

TES 

Many of the smaller churches in the more 
isolated districts and villages in the Middle 
West have complained of the radio. Min- 
isters say that they cannot compete with the 
Sunday Evening Club, Central Church, Chi- 
cago, and other great church organizations 
able to maintain an eloquent minister and 
to broadcast the finest music. They claim 
that with radios so plentiful their congrega- 
tions tend to stay home, especially on Sun- 
day night and listen to the Sunday Hyening 
Club. Undoubtedly the radio does make 
difficulty for a good many of them. 

Apparently there is another side to the 
story. A Chicago daily calls attention to the 
fact that people are being attracted to the 
churches by the radio and that members are 
being added to the churches through its in- 
fluence. It illustrates by saying that eight 
members were received into a Chicago church 
one Sunday, one of whom is a son of a 
United States Senator, all of whom testified 
that their interest in religious matters had 
been aroused by the radio. Another Chicago 
church reported that two young men, who 
had come seventy miles to attend a meeting 
of the church and who afterward joined, 
were attracted to it by the same agency. 
This newspaper thinks that the spiritual 
life of hundreds if not thousands of people 
throughout the country is being quickened 
by the radio. One Chicago church organiza- 
tion, which has been broadcasting religious 
programs for a year, has received more than 
ten thousand letters of appreciation and com- 
mendation, including much testimony as to 
the spiritual results. These letters come 
from invalids, from men who are compelled 
to work at the time of church services, and 
also from those who have had opportunity 
to attend church but had neglected it. 

Among those testifying to the value of the 
radio in religion is an eighty-five-year-old 
veteran of the Civil War, confined to his 
home in Michigan for twenty years, a World 
War veteran still in the hospital, and the 
head of a Chicago family, for many years 
an atheist. The radio services stirred his 
memories of childhood and brought him back 
to the church. 

It seems to me that the radio will make 
for larger tolerance in the things of re- 
ligion. In the Chicago district radio listen- 
ers can have a Choice ranging from Voliva 
who believes that the earth is flat, to the 
liberal interpretation of life found at the 
Sunday Evening Club. Many fans testify 
that they listen to the music from Zion City, 
but shut off when Voliva begins to speak. 
Simply listening to the music furnished by 
that organization tends to make one more 
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tolerant of it. The radio service of the 
Sunday Evening Club has been highly com- 
mended by many people in the Middle West 
and it is easy to believe that not a few of 
these are much more conservative theolog- 
ically than are the people who promote the 
club. There are many indications that the 
radio is not only making for increasing in- 
terest in the church and its work, but that 
it is helping to focus the attention of a 
multitude of people upon the few funda- 
mentals of Christianity. R. W. G. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2, 1926. 


Rev. Joe Jet 
Death of a Noted Chinese Pastor 


The name Joe Jet has been as familiar to 
the overseas Chinese and to the Cantonese 
at home, as that of Jee Gam, who was the 
first president of the China Congregational 
Missionary Society, organized in San Fran- 
cisco in 1884. Both men were converted in 
the States, and both were baptized by the ven- 
erable Dr. William Pond in San Francisco, 
and both were ordained in his church. Rey. 
Jee Gam died in California but his remains 
were sent home and are interred in the Con- 
gregational cemetery outside of the East gate 
of the city of Canton, China, 

On Sunday, Dec. 20, 1925, Rev. Joe Jet 
passed away at the age of 81, and was buried 
in the same field. 

In 1897, Rev. Joe Jet was sent by the society 
to Canton, to begin work there, and to take 
over a few out-stations of the society which 
had been superintended by Rev. C. R. Hager, 
M.D., as they were in the district in which he 
was working. On his arrival in Canton, the 
society sent credentials to Rey. C. A. Nelson 
of the American Board, authorizing him to 
act as assistant field director, and later as 
treasurer, which positions he held until Rey. 
Joe Jet could stand alone. 

Shortly after his arrival, he opened a public 
reading room on WHighteenth Street, also a 
street chapel, but he affiliated himself with the 
missionary church of which Mr. Nelson was 
the acting pastor. A few years ago, there was 
a hiving off from this, the “Mother Church,” 
and the Second Congregational Church was 
organized in Canton at the reading room. 
Later, Rey. Joe Jet was able to purchase a 
site for a new building in the Manchu Quarter 
of the city, near the west gate. An old build- 
ing on the site was renovated and became the 
temporary home of this church. On account 
of old age and infirmity, he was not permitted 
to erect the new building. He retired to his 
native home in the Sanui district. A short 
time later he was shot in the thigh by a ban- 
dit while he was trying to mediate between the 
bandits and the villagers. This added to his 
weakness, as the wound was long in healing. 
About three years ago, the society secured the 
aid of a younger man, Rev. Tam Yuk Sum, 
who received his theological education in 
Union Theological Seminary, Chicago. Under 
his ministration, a new church edifice has been 
erected at a cost of $35,000 gold. 

Rev. M. Nelson. who has been associated 
with Rey. Joe Jet for many years, was called 
to his bedside in the Kung Yee hospital, Can- 
ton, the day before he died. He deplored the 
unhappy condition of his people, the Chinese, 
but had faith that the Gospel would triumph 
in his native land. The society with which he 
was associated was one of the first, if not the 
first home missionary society. The work of 
this society is entirely self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating. This shows 
that the Gospel has taken hold, and that the 


Chinese Christians are learning to walk. 
G. A. Ni 
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The Call of the Ministry 


Messages from State Superintendents 
No man ought in these days to allow him- 
self to be drawn into the Christian ministry 
unless there is a real basis for believing he 
will attain real success in it. The day for 
any indiscriminate appeal in behalf of the 
ministry is quite gone. The question is 
primarily one of quality rather than of 
quantity, but for a man who has in some 
degree the essential characteristics for mak- 
ing good in the ministry today, the task is 
one of superlative opportunity and challenge. 
CHARLES ©. MERRILL, Illinois. 


There is no place in this world where a 
young man can make his life count for so 
much as in the modern church. The pulpit 
is no longer a place to exploit worn-out the- 
ological opinions and dogmas. It is a place 
of real and yital leadership in everything 
that affects community life and well-being. 
It is a commanding opportunity. It is a 
tremendous challenge. 

EVERETT LusHER, Minnesota. 


Seores of young men from England and 
Europe, lie buried in Flanders Fields. Some 
of these would have become industrial, pro- 
fessional, or religious leaders. The world 
now looks to the youth of American homes, 
Schools, and churches for leaders. 

Our ministry is a call to leadership. It 
offers a man’s job ata living wage. It offers, 
through our Pilgrim Memorial, Fund, a sub- 
stantial annuity; we “care for our own.” 
It offers social standing, literary culture, 
achievement, advancement, generalship in 
reshaping a shattered world. It offers a joy 
that “passeth understanding,” 

ALFRED RAy ATwoop, Missouri. 


The churches are demanding with increas- 
ing urgency that they be given trained men 
for Christian leadership. Many churches 
would rather languish and die than commit 
their religious interests to incompetent men. 
But the trained man of the ministry was 
never more eagerly sought after by all types 
of churches, was never more ‘loyally sup- 
ported by the churches, and had never a 
greater chance to invest his resources of 
mind and heart in those permanent values 
which must rebuild our broken world. 

P, ADELSTEIN JOHNSON, Iowa. 


The young man who loves his fellow men 
and yearns to help them in living worthy 
lives; who loves God and strives to follow 
Jesus, will find well worth while work in the 
Christian ministry. His calling will give 
him time for meditation and study, his 
fellowships will be wholesome and helpful, 
and he will find joy in serving. To give one’s 
Self unreservedly to the task of co-operating 
with God in his supreme purpose of develop- 
ing a nobler race of men—what calling can 
be more challenging and rewarding? 

Davin J. Perrin, South Dakota. 


Much has been said, and Sometimes dis- 
paragingly, about “Main Street,’ but after 
all, it is there that life is being shaped and 
molded—much of it for a future in the 
great centers—and it is there that the min- 
ister finds a magnificent opportunty. If he 
will, he can become the prime factor in the 
building of life on Main Street. He may, 


if he will, be greater in influence than the 
physician, the lawyer, and the business man. 
As never before, leadership is offered him 
and I know of no place in which he can pre- 
pare himself for this leadership better than 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. Happy 
is the man who has the chance to come 
under the influence of such an institution! 

JOHN Humrreys, Indiana. 


There is surely a new appreciation of the 
church in these days which is creating a 
hew standard for the Christian ministry. 
It seems to me that the best days for the 
church and the ministry are just ahead. 
Happy are those ministers who have been 
called and who, through consecration and 
discipline, have stirred into a flame the gift 
of God that is in them. All others will, 
Sooner or later, fall by the way and their 
churches will languish. 

JOHN W. SUTHERLAND, Michigan. 


From Student Pastors 
There are several elements which entered 
into my choice of the Christian ministry. I 
will mention the most important. 
1. I saw what Christ’s spirit meant in the 
life of my father and the joy and satisfaction 
he found in His service. 


| 
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2. I felt that in the teachings of Jesnt 
can be found solutions to practically all our 
personal and social problems, and felt g 
deeper desire to help secure their application 
in life. i 

3. Christianity is the source of all the 
best that has entered into my own life and, 
places a continual demand upon me of the 
best of which I am capable. — 

4. The ministry seems to be the place 
where I can make my life count most in’ 
meeting a great human need. 
- These are the things which stand out as 
the most important reasons for my choice 
of the Christian ministry as a life work. 
Homer, Iii. A. C. WALKER, 


I am in the Christian ministry after 
twelve years of fighting the idea of definite 
Christian service, which came into my heart 
when I gave my life to Christ. It is the pas- 
sion of my heart to promote God’s Kingdom 
in every possible way wherever I may go, 
Walworth, Wis. JOHN F. Corre 


I am entering the ministry because no 
other vocation seems to offer such large 
opportunities for vital personal influence, 
such rich rewards in friendship, and under- 
standing, and such provocative challenges to 
all that is manly and upstanding in men. 
Malia, Lit. CHARLES S. Brown. 


“Why I Entered the Ministry” 


By Chester B. Emerson : 
Minister of North Woodward Avenue Congregational Church, Detroit 


ECAUSE I couldn’t help it. It was the 
one thing I said I would never do— 
and knew I must. There was no peace till 


Rey. CHESTER B. HMERSON 


conscience was obeyed. All the things we 
think we want, leave us restless and un- 
satisfied. Everything I tried to do was 
blocked. Only one road seemed open. I 
thought it was too narrow. I was mistaken. 

I thought I would find it in the law, but 
that left me limited. I sought it in litera- 
ture, but still the purpose was not clearly 
enough defined. I was sure it was in music, 
but that seemed too subjective. I tried 
teaching, loved it, but still found myself in 
an area more or less circumscribed. I came 
to the ministry and found no limits—only 
my own incapabilities. Here was oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of all the talents 
and all the interests a man possessed or 
might cultivate. And always demanding of 
him more and more until he continually cried 


to God for more knowledge, more wisdom, 
more strength, more grace—to win the world 
for Christ and His Cause. Life began to 
be big with worth. Struggle and suffering 
and sorrow and sin began to have meaning— 
worth and meaning that continually great- 
ened with living here and now, and that 
demanded and assured a hereafter in which 
there could be no contradiction but a con-— 
summation. y = 

“Straight is the gate and narrow is the 
way”—is only a symbolic way of expressing 
the necessity of a clean cut decision for 
Christ—a decision with no compromises— 
a clear-eyed, whole-hearted surrender- to. 
Christ. Then directly I found the roadway 
of life is really not narrow but forever 
broadening—for the Christ mind is a cos: 
mopolitan mind—nothing in heaven or earth — 
is outside its interest. 

The Christ purpose is inclusive. It works 
not for a class, a nation, or a race—it seeks : 
a unity of the world in the Kingdom of God 
wherein each individual and each group, — 
large or small, will make its peculiar con 
tribution to the common welfare. And the 
Christ spirit is universally concerned—for i 
it gathers all humanity into the arms of a 
spiritual affection. It acts with good will 
toward all races, creeds, and colors. y 

What a life for a man is the Christian 
ministry! Its costs are heavy. But they are 
cheap for the “prize of the high calling in 
Christ Jesus, Our Lord.” “If any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature.” “The whole 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the 
sons of God.’ Who wills to be and do- 
in Christ shall see “a new heaven and a 
new earth.” q 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


CHAPTER IlI—Continued 


Memories of My Fourth Summer 

I now ask my young readers to endeavor 
to recall their first impressions of Nature. 
To me, as it appeared in my fourth summer, 
it was a wonder, a splendor, and a terror. 
I was puzzled by the horizon line; I could 
not be convinced that I could not touch the 
sky where it rested on the earth, were I only 
there. The same puzzle confronted me about 
the mountains. The sunset clouds, all purple 
and gold, overhung the summits of the hills, 
and I was sure that if I then could have 
stood on the hilltop, I might have thrust my 
hand into the blaze of glory. No amount of 
instruction or ridicule could move me from 
these convictions. I have often reflected 
since of the sway of erroneous notions and 
pure superstitions, when firmly fixed in the 
mind; in all spheres of intellectual interest 
great is the obstructive force of ignorance; 
it has the might but not the fruits of genius. 

The mountains and hills themselves were 
to my childish mind anything but attractive. 
They were somber, solitary, unsympathetic, 
with no capacity in them for friendship, re- 
mote, stern even in the sunshine, centers of 
dismal gloom, the first to invade the perfec- 
tion of the day, the last to consent to its 
restoration; barren, unlovely, save for a few 
weeks in autumn when the heather was in 
bloom, symbols of want, obstruction, and 
woe. My later joy in mountain scenery 
stands in utter contradiction to my earliest 
feelings. 

Another aspect of Nature that impressed 
me greatly was the cruel might of the wind. 
It kept me indoors; it blew the sea into ter- 
ror and sent hundreds of poor sailors to 
their doom. It tore through the forests, up- 
rooting the finest trees; where it was inca- 
pable of killing or maiming the trees, it 
gave them no peace. The leaves and the 
boughs were tossed ceaselessly all day long 
as by an invisible fury. So, too, the poor 
helpless grass, and the fields of hay and 
oats. They were all tormented by the same 
cruel foe. The sight of them writhing in 
helpless agony filled me with pity, filled me, 
too, with the feeling of the wild pitilessness 
ef the boundless world. 

The wild flowers did not greatly appeal to 
me, the glorious yellow flower of the broom 
and the whin, because associated, the first, 
with toil gathering the ripe broom for kind- 
ling, the second, with lacerated bare feet. 
The field daisy was sweet, but I was told 
that it indicated polluted or even poor soil, 
and not till much later when I read Burns’ 
poem, “To a Daisy,” did I begin to love that 
flower. The primrose I did dearly love, 
looking up so pure and wan in countenance, 
in the lonely woodland. The honeysuckle 
flower I hated, and I have never been able to 
get over the early offensiveness of its rank 
odor, the nearest to that of a muskrat or a 
polecat that I know among flowers. Lilies 
and roses were seldom seen; they belonged 
to the rich; so, too, the flora in the gardens 
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of the great. But in my grandfather’s gar- 
den there were the cultivated daisies, crim- 
son and white, the boxwood, and other mod- 
est beauties; and, more interesting, the 
gooseberry, blackberry, raspberry, and red 
currant bushes, and the fine apple tree, stand- 
ing against the southern wall of the house, 
with its arms spread out and nailed to the 
mortar. 

The things in Nature that I loved most 
were the trees, streams, and sunshine. The 
rowan tree or mountain ash was wonder- 
fully beautiful; it was large, abundant in 
foliage, crowded with great clusters of red 
berries. How many happy hours that sum- 
mer I spent with my mother among the 
rowan trees! How I admired the beauty of 
these trees, and how deep was my disap- 
pointment at the bitter taste of the lovely 
berry; part of the disenchantment of life, 
the beautiful appearance concealing the cruel 
acids of reality! The river near my grand- 
father’s house was a fearful enchantment. 
It was fearful because it had drowned many 
men and boys; it was an enchantment be- 
cause it carried in its murmur the voices of 
all my dead kindred for nearly a thousand 
years. The sunshine was a glorious birth, 
a never-ending delight; so it has remained. 
“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 
“Thou makest the outgoings of the morning 
and the evening to rejoice’—and man’s little 
day falls between splendor and splendor. 

Of living things in Nature I recall few 
perceptions belonging to this period. There 
were, of course, the domestic animals, sheep, 
oxen, horses; these existed for use and took 
little hold upon imagination. I recall mak- 
ing acquaintance with the skylark, and the 
mavis, an afternoon, and not a morning 
singer, as in the popular song: 

I have heard the mavis singing 
His love song to the morn. 


The mavis eats in the morning and sings 
after his noon dinner and nap. Best of all 
I recall a mighty Newfoundland dog with 
whom companionship was a delight. He had 
infinite frolic in him, patience, affection, al- 
though his love-making often knocked me 
down. “Gardie,” for that was his name, 
has a permanent place in a grateful and dear 
memory. It seems cruel to think that so 
much intelligence, affection, mirth, frolic, 
and serious worth should be lost to the uni- 
verse. Perhaps “Gardie’” still lives some- 
where. If so, may I meet again his massive 
and tender soul. 

So far my memories imply no specially 
human perception, no hint at moral educa- 
tion, no sign of any religious instinct. There 
was my mother’s great nature, the best thing 
I then knew, and one of the few supremely 
good things I have met in life. I was truly 
sorry to be compelled to believe that the 
depth of my mother’s heart was no safe gnide 
to the heart of God. There was my grand- 
father’s stern honor; of that, and the judg- 
ment of that, I had an awe that was com- 
pletely reasonable, all things considered. I 
recall him at worship always just before bed- 
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time. He read from the Bible, an awful 
Book, utterly unintelligible except to minis- 
ters and wise men. There were the impres- 
sive prayers of the grand old farmer; my 
chief admiration, however, was over the 
Inysterious fact that the worshiper knew 
what to say to the Almighty; I knew not 
then that the full heart craves such free, 
abundant utterance. There was the dear old 
grandmother, infinitely loving and forgiving, 
and at the same time finding fault with 
everything and every one, the Lord included. 
Endless affection went to her and utter in- 
difference to the mere surface fret and Worry 
of her existence. All these influences were 
good, and did me good, I suppose, but as 
they were taken for granted, belonged to me 
by right, as it were, they did not create an 
epoch in my plastic little soul as was done 
by the hero of that glorious summer. 

Sandy Barnet was his name. He had been 
a soldier, had served with his regiment 
through the Crimean War, and he had been 
honorably discharged after the war, and was 
now one of my grandfather’s servants. He 
it was who showed me one of the most awe- 
inspiring objects of my life, the trunk or 
box of a certain sergeant who had been killed 
at the battle of Balaclava. His name was 
printed on the box; his feathered hat and 
his tunic and other sacred relics had been 
sent home, as the only outward comfort to 
his sorrowing parents. Awe-ful and woe-ful 
was this relic, speaking of man’s inhumanity 
to man; many a time my heart was filled 
with tears as I looked at this box that had 
gone all the way to the Crimea with its 
brave owner, and that had come home, with 
infinite melancholy, alone. 

Sandy Barnet stands as the finest and most 
fascinating man in the whole field of my 
childhood. His courage, his achievements, 
his vast experience overcame me with ad- 
miration; his silence about the war and his 
part in it, except now and then a word, and 
his modesty, were mysteriously great to a 
wondering child. These were not, however, 
the qualities in him that won my limitless 
and grateful devotion. That glorious quality 
was his perfect kindness to a restless, in- 
quiring, and bothersome child. During “the 
leading’—the bringing of the sheaves of 
oats from the field to the stack-yard— 
against the stern admonition of my grand- 
father and the rest, I was out every morning 
at seven o’clock, hunting for Sandy Barnet. 
I watched him till his load was unloaded, 
waylaid him on the way to the field, was 
lifted kindly into the cart, lifted into the 
field while the cart was loaded, and lifted 
again on top of the cart, there to hang on 
till we made the stack-yard; and just before 
entering, the horse was stopped and I was 
lifted down to earth. This process contin- 
ued day after day till dark, Sandy sharing 
his meals with me, so that I should not be 
trapped at home at meal-time. One day I 
confided to Sandy my fears of my grand- 
father; I was told to scramble into the cart 
before the horse was hitched to it; to lie 
down, and all would be well. Sandy and I 
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kept our compact so well that we were never 
caught, and I had the uttermost kindness 
from this old soldier, and the uttermost joy 
of my whole early life. One night I got 
home at ten o’clock; my grandfather was 
reading the Bible; I was three years‘‘and 
eight months old, and I received the most 
solemn warning that if this deed of darkness 
were repeated I should never again see the 
light of the sun. I trembled at the terrible 
warning, but in my heart I vowed that, even 
if I had to die for it, nothing should part me 
from the glorious companionship of Sandy 
Barnet. The next morning a more skillful 
raid was made by me, and, with new caution, 
I was completely successful. I had my de- 
light, and got home, without the execution 
of the sentence of doom. 

Kindness is the suwmmum bonum for the 
childhood of the world; it is for children, at 
least, the excellence that sets life and the 
universe in eternal radiance. Nothing bet- 
ter, deeper, more enduring than companion- 
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ship with the rich and tender heart of this 
old soldier did I meet in that early world; 
nothing so influential over feeling, purpose, 
and hope. I believe that the example of this 
man of high courage, inexhaustible patience, 
boundless sympathy, this friend of the heart 
of a child, has been of immeasurable influ- 
ence over my whole life. He was kind to 
everybody and every living thing, to flocks 
and herds, to his fellow-servants, to his mas- 
ter; he was especially polite to women, all 
in the quietest, finest way ; and to me he was 
and still is a king. 

Sandy Barnet fell heir to an estate, en- 
joyed it two or three years, lost it through 
further litigation, returned to humble life, 
died quietly and bravely, was buried with 
all honor, and rests, “after life’s fitful 
fever,” in a soldier’s grave. A hundred times 
since, I have passed the farm where he toiled, 
looked at the fields where we had our de- 
light, listened to the sigh of the noble river 
still flowing by, now as then, and never 
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Lincoln. 
Of anguish of two races. 


John Brown. 
Of man’s facilities. 


And Wilson. 


As Sheep Without a Shepherd 
By Amos Niven Wilder 


Compassionate surgeon of the throes 
Adequate heart 

On whom the myriad hearts could lean their doubt, 
Trembling at destinies vast overthrows. 


And Whitman, seer, who beneath the swart 
Appalling storm, vermillion sky, walked out 

In lightnings and the pandemoniac shows 

Of hatred’s discharge, and strife’s dreadful rout, 
To keep the wondrous vigil o’er the slain 

And at the dawn with Christ’s forefinger close, 
And comrade-gentleness, the eyes of foes. 

Seer by whose steps posterity doth gain 

Access to the campaign, the rest, the assault; 
And with whose eyes God pierced that night of pain; 
In whom the epoch, as in light’s default, 

Saw itself and its hidden omens plain. 


Thou rock of iron in the stream 
Obtrusive Nay 
Flung at the world’s abandonments. 
Out of the eternal, thrust up in the way - 

Of custom’s, season’s, time’s camplacent Yay. 
Hallucination called, fanatic dream? 

Nay, granite in the unsubstantial flux 

Of shadowy wills whose ancient torrent sucks 
Toward nothingness, despite its seeming sway. 


Voice of the dead. The President. 
Whose shattering challenge summed the dumb appeals 
Of frustrate generations, as the peals 

Of sharp, peremptory thunder give a vent 

To gathered silences, until earth reels. 


Are then such overlords of time’s event, 
Such wielders of fate’s arms, and human powers, 


Thou “Stay” 
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Disposers of the conjunctures and the hours, 
Redemption’s hands and pity’s instruments, 
Are such withheld, and is man’s virtue spent 
Now when the hungering millions probe anew 
The deep abysses of sincerity, 

Nauseate with rank enslavements; and the few 
Would see Christ formed within the race again 
And timeless powers show in our mortality? 
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could I resist the feeling that the soft, swee! i 
music of its current wasa perpetual requiem 
for the repose of the soul of my dear, illus- 
trious friend. Kindness he lifted before me 
as the greatest of all human excellences; as 
I grew older and came to wonder as to what. 
might be the ultimate character of this wild, 
mysterious universe in which we live, Sandy 
Barnet’s compassion seemed an index fingeai 
pointing the way to the supreme thing: ip, 
Jesus, the Ideal Man, indicating the path to 
the sovereign attribute in the being of the 
Eternal. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Being Ahead of One’s Time 


There came unto me a man with a line of | 


Patter and a job lot of Fool Ideas, and he 
worked hard to Shock me. And when I. 


saw what he wanted, I decided not to be 


Shocked. 


And when he was Talked Out, and that 


was after some time, he said: 

I suppose these ideas seem very Radical 
to thee, but so it hath been.in the case of 
All Men who were Ahead of their Time. 

Then I answered him according to his 
folly, and I said, Of All the musty Banali- 
ties of which I have grown Weary, there is 
none that tireth me more than the word | 
of some shallow prattler who consoleth him- 
self with the idea that he is Ahead of his 
Time. 

And he said, Thou speakest with severity. 
Tell me, was it not so with All the Great 
Discoverers? 

And I said, The Great Discoverers were 
in every age one each in Ten Thousand who 


went off at various Tangents, and these few | 


were of the very small minority who dis- 
covered the lines along which Progress 
would really have to be made. 


And he said, Is it not necessary that a ; 


man should Detach himself from his Own 
Time to find the way Progress must go? 
And I said, Hear me, thou misguided man, 
and let all listen of that Orack-brained 
crowd who take to their souls the Flatter- 


ing Unction that they are Ahead of their — 


Times. To be ahead of one’s Time is as bad 
as to be behind it, unless one is sure that 
his direction ahead is in the direction of 
Progress. While one man thus findeth his 
way on, hundreds, including most that boast 
themselves most loudly of Progress, lose 
their way, and Progress doth never overtake 
them. 

And he said, Nay, it is not so. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and all men like them were 
Ahead of their Time. ; 

And I said, They were just far enough 
ahead to lead. Otherwise they had lost 
their Leadership and also lost their Heads. 

And he said, Is it not better that a man _ 
should be ahead of his time rather than 
behind it? 

And I said, Not always so. If he must 
be the one or the other it is safer to be 
behind, for the Experience of others will 
have something to teach him; whereas if he 
go ahead the chances be an hundred to one 
that Progress will go another way. But it 
were well for him to keep with his time, 
yea, and among the foremost and the bray- 
est of them that lead the way in it. And if 
he is there, he will not waste so much 
empty breath in Prating about Progress. 
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| Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the success- 
jul young pastor of Rosemount Memorial 
‘Church, Toronto. He is thirty, and unmar- 
ried. He goes to Alberta to spend a summer 
vacation on the ranch of his brother Jim. 
As he starts Westward he is introduced to 
am attractive young woman, Miss Margaret 
Pearson. They prove mutually enjoyable 
traveling companions. Miss Pearson is on 
the way from her grandfather in England to 
her father, in Vancouver. She tells about 
her social settlement work in London. Just 
before Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Cal- 
gary he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. 
‘She insists upon time for both to consider. 
Mr. Kennedy goes on a@ branch railroad to 
Mandeville, fourteen miles from his brother’s 
ranch to which Jim, the brother, takes him 
on horseback. Jim suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” on the ranch, 
and challenges the results of Gordon’s pros- 
‘perous church ministry. Soon Margaret 
Pearson writes to Gordon that he may visit 
her. He goes to Vancouver, they become en- 
gaged, and the wedding is set for September 
10. Gordon returns to the ranch. An ea- 
citing imecident was when the brothers 
stopped a cattle stampede. Gordon wins a 
siz-round boxing match over Arizona Joe. 
He declines an alluring offer from Al Ho- 
hart to the great Metropolitan Church, Mon- 
treal, because he feels it is his duty to stay 
in his Toronto church, where he has served 
only three years. Gordon goes to Vancouver 
for the wedding with a $1,000 check as a gift 
from Jim. 


CHAPTER XI 
HE wedding took place at noon in the 
Golden room. They were to leave at 
3.50 for the first stage of their Eastward 
journey. After the luncheon and while the 


men were chatting in the lounge, a mes-: 


senger boy arrived with a batch of tele- 
grams for Gordon. They were mostly from 
his Rosemount friends bearing their con- 
gratulations. He was engaged in reading 
them when the door bell rang again and two 

‘men were admitted. They were shown into 
the reception room where they were immedi- 
ately joined by Pearson. A few moments 

later the door opened and Pearson beckoned 
to Silcox. 

- It was now half past two. Margaret was 
in her room changing her wedding dress for 
a traveling costume. Gordon was already 
in his lounge suit. Having finished the read- 
ing of his congratulations, he went into the 
hall. He could hear the hum of conversa- 
tion in the adjoining room, with Pearson’s 
voice occasionally rising above the others. 
Lest he should overhear what was not in- 
tended for his ears, he returned to the lounge. 
Five minutes passed; he became anxious. 

Ten minutes; each moment his anxiety in- 
creased. It would soon be time to get away. 
Margaret must be nearly ready now. He 
would go and see if he could find Mrs. Sil- 
cox. Ashe reached the foot of the stairs, she 
appeared in the hall above and called: 

_ “Tf you come up, you can strap the trunks. 
We're ready.” 

He bounded up the stairs and into Mar- 

_ garet’s room. 


. KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST 


Fn a aoe 


“Oh, I say! Lovelier and lovelier!”’ he 
exclaimed, as he threw his arms around her 
and kissed her. 

“Isn’t she the sweetest thing that ever 
happened?” he asked, turning to her aunt. 

“J don’t think you haye much to com- 
plain of,’ she replied. 

As Gordon was strapping the trunks Mrs. 
Silcox asked, “Where are Fred and Arthur?” 

“I think they are talking business with 
two gentlemen who have called,” said Gor- 
don. 

“Business?” she asked. 
time for talking business! We must soon 
be leaving for the station. It’s nearly three 
miles and we don’t want to get there at the 
last minute. The taxis will be here in an- 
other quarter of an hour. I must go and 
find Uncle Fred.” 

She met her husband coming up the 
stairs. In an instant it was evident to her 
that something had gone wrong. 

“What’s the matter, Fred?’ she asked. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute,” he said. ‘Come 
into the room.” 

Entering the room he looked at Margaret 
and then at Gordon in a helpless way. Then 
he cleared his throat. 

“T’ve got some rather unpleasant news. 
It comes at a most unfortunate time.” 

“What is it? Is it anything serious?’ 
cried Margaret, in alarm. 

“Yes. Your father is in trouble.” 

“In trouble? Is he ill? Where is he?” 

“No, he isn’t ill! He’s in trouble over 
money matters. He has been speculating 
with money that belonged to the Company.” 

Her face blanched. 

“Do you mean that my father has been 
stealing money from his firm?’ she asked, 
in a horror-stricken voice. 

“No; he misappropriated it. When one 
steals a thing he takes it with the inten- 
tion of keeping it and never returning it. 
Your father fully intended to replace the 
money; but he has been unable to do so. 
He has been unwise and unfortunate in his 
speculations. It’s a serious offence in the 
eyes of the law.” 

“How much has he taken?” 

“Wifty thousand dollars.” 

“How much can he pay back?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead as 
if to clear her brain. Gordon put his arm 
around her. 

“But, Uncle, I don’t understand. What 
did he want with the money, and what has 
he done with it?’ 

‘He wanted to make a fortune in a hurry, 
and he thought he saw a sure way of doing 
it. He gambled on the stock market and 
lost it all. He bought on margins, and when 
the stocks went down his margins were 
wiped out, and he was ruined.” 

“A gambler and a defaulter? My father? 
Is that what it means?” 

“I fear it is so. He admits it.” 

She sank into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. 


“What a queer 
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is 


“TIsn’t it possible to get the matter settled 
out of court?’ asked Gordon anxiously. 

“Tt has gone too far for that; it’s out of 
the Company’s hands. It’s a Crown case 
now. It must go to trial.” 

“But if the money can be returned before 
the case goes to court?” 

“That will make a great difference,” re- 
plied Silcox. “I’m prepared to put up the 
money at once.” 

Margaret clutched the arms of her chair 
till her hands whitened under the pressure. 
She lifted a blanched, strained face and 
gazed at Gordon with burning eyes. 

Presently she turned to Sileox and asked, 
“Has Father been arrested?’ 

“Yes, Margaret. Two detectives are with 
him now in the reception room.” 

There was a sound of approaching 
vehicles. Glancing out of the window, Gor- 
don saw the taxis drawing up in front of 
the house. 

“The taxis have arrived,” he said. “Of 
course we can’t get away now. We must 
see Mr. Pearson. Perhaps, after that, we 
may be able to catch the evening boat to 
Victoria. We can go there for a day or two 
and keep in touch with Vancouver until this 
tangle has been straightened out. Tl go 
and dismiss the taxis.” 

“No, I’ll do that,” said Silcox. 

Mrs. Silecox followed her husband out of 
the room. When they were alone, Gordon 
went to Margaret and put his arms around 
her. 

‘Darling, don’t grieve too much! I’m so 
glad that you’re my wife now and that I 
have a husband’s right to help you bear this 
trouble.” 

He could feel her body trembling 
twitching. She was drawing her breath in 
convulsive gasps. Presently she put her 
hands on his shoulders and tried to push 
him away. 

“Let me go, please! I want to get up.” 

For answer he tried to embrace her, but 
she still held herself away from him. He 
rose to his feet and said, “Margaret, this 
trouble can’t come between you and me in 
any way. It will only bind us closer to- 
gether. Partnership in one big trouble can 
do more to tighten the bonds of love than 
the sharing of a thousand pleasures.” 

She looked at him despairingly for a mo- 
ment and then asked, “Shall we go and speak 
with Father now?” 

“Yes, dear,’ he answered. 


2. 


As they entered the reception room, the de- 
tectives rose. Pearson turned his head 
away. 

“May we have a few minutes’ private con- 
versation with my father?’ asked Margaret. 

“Certainly. As much time as you wish.” 

The detectives then left the room. Mar- 
garet went to her father, and kissed him 
on the forehead. He looked up at her 
piteously. 

“Margaret, I’m in hell!” he moaned. This 


and 
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is terrible for both of you. This! This, on 
your wedding day! My God!” 

“Mr. Pearson,’ said Gordon, “the situa- 
tion might be much worse; the money can 
be refunded. Has Mr. Silecox told you?” 

“Yes; but still I’m a criminal. Nothing 
ean paint that fact white.” 

“Father, is it true that you have nothing 
at all to put against the fifty thousand due 
to the Company?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes, it’s true.” 

“And did you know before today that the 
shortage had been discovered?’ 

“Yes, the Company knew about it in the 
latter part of July. I asked for six weeks 
in which to make good. I’ve had six weeks 
and three days.’’ 

“And during that time was there nothing 
that could have been done to put things 
right? Why didn’t you tell Uncle Fred?’ 

“T was too proud or, perhaps, too cow- 
ardly. I was perfectly certain that I could 
pull through by myself. I had what seemed 
to be the most reliable inside information 
regarding certain stocks. I sold my life in- 
surance policy for twenty thousand and spec- 
ulated with that. When it disappeared I 
drew your ten thousand dollars and staked 
it in a last frantic effort to recoup myself. 
That went where all the rest had gone, the 
Company’s money and mine. I robbed you 
as well as the Company. Altogether, I’ve 
sunk a hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
in the last six months.” 

Margaret felt as if she was choking. Her 
hand went to her throat. Presently she 
said, “I can’t understand it at all, Father. 
It appears you knew that you were liable to 
arrest at any time during the last three 
days?” 

“Yes,” he whispered. 

“Why did you not tell me about it?” 

“T couldn’t. I hadn’t the courage. I kept 
trying to hope that the crash wouldn’t come 
until after you were married and had gone 
away.” 

“But, Father, didn’t you see how neces: 
sary it was that Gordon should know about 
1Gc7 

“J endured tortures. My pluck was gone 
and my judgment had crumbled. I feared 
that if I disclosed the state of affairs it 
might prevent the marriage.” 

“Mr. Pearson,” said Gordon, warmly, “you 
were mistaken in that. Had you told me 
everything the first moment I landed in 
Vancouver, I should have pressed for the 
wedding just the same.” 

Margaret and her father looked at Gordon 
in amazement. Presently Pearson said, “It 
is inconceivable that you could have done 
that. I’ve cruelly wronged you. Wronged you 
beyond forgiveness. God only knows what 
this means for you. And I’ve disgraced 


Margaret. This stigma will stick to her for 
life. God! It’s terrible! Let them take me 
away. I can’t stand any more.” 


As they stepped into the hall the chief 
detective came forward. 

“Tf Mr. Pearson wishes to take any wear- 
ing apparel or other articles for his per- 
sonal use, he is quite at liberty to do so. 
He will have a comfortable room and a good 
mmany privileges, at least until the trial.” 

“Thank you,’ said Margaret. ‘“I’ll pack 
his traveling case.” 

She proceeded to her father’s room. Gor- 
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don went into the lounge. Presently he 
heard the detective ’phoning for a taxi. A 
few minutes later Sileox came down the 
stairs with a traveling case. 

“Tm going with him, Gordon. I want to 
give instructions about his meals and look 
after some other details. Perhaps I shan’t 
see you again till you return from Victoria. 
I hope Margaret will soon brighten up. I 
think she will under your care. The house- 
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keeper will look after things here and Mrs, 
Silcox will keep an oversight. Wire me 
your address so that we ean keep in touch, 
I shall try to see Myers, the president of the 
Company, at once, and pay the money in.” 

The two men gripped hands for an instant 
and then Gordon hurried away to find 
Margaret. 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Canada Revisited 


By the Editor 


ETURNING late in the week from the 

Midwinter Conference at Chicago, I 

took the opportunity to spend a week-end in 

Canada checking up upon the ever-interest- 

ing movement of Church Union in Canada, 
and other matters of church and state. 

I came very quickly into the sort of con- 
tacts I was seeking. Leaving the Chicago 
train early in the morning, I had about 
forty minutes to wait at a wayside junction 
near Toronto. The waiting room was shared 
by a fellow traveler who was reading what 
I recognized as the New Outlook, the excel- 
lent organ of the new United Church of 
Canada. I remarked to him, “You are read- 
ing a very good paper.” And this led to an 
interesting conversation which was contin- 
ued as we rode together later on the train. 
I had mentally estimated my wayside ac- 
quaintance as a former Presbyterian Elder. 
He had something of that spareness of 
frame and strength of feature which one as- 
sociates with Scotland and Presbyterianism. 
To my surprise, however, I discovered that 
he had been for some years a Methodist 
Sunday school superintendent, and our con- 
versation quickly revealed the fact that he 
was a man of broad and progressive ideas 
in that sphere. He told me that in the 
church that he attended. a large group of 
pro-Union Presbyterians had come in leay- 
ing the former Presbyterian Church to a 
majority group of anti-Unionists who were 
continuing. He said that in the local church 
formed by this Union one could recognize no 
particular difference between former Metho- 
dists and former Presbyterians, that they 
seemed very much the same sort of people 
with the same ideals, and that all was pro- 
gressing very favorably in the Union enter- 
prise. As a layman he expressed a very 
hopeful spirit regarding the working out of 
Union problems in the country at large. He 
believed that the United Church was ex- 
periencing a great movement of zeal and 
consecration manifested among other things 
in the splendid response that the church had 
made for its benevolence budget of four mil- 
lions. As an average pro-Unionist layman 
I felt that his verdict and his outlook were 
significant. 

As he left me a few miles up the line I 
went across the aisle to speak to a man of 
large frame with clerical dress beneath a 
heavy fur coat. In appearance he might 
have been anything from a Roman Catholic 
priest to a Congregational minister. I felt 
that I should know him though I could not 
call him by name, and I noticed from his 
glances across the aisle that he half recog- 
nized me. When I spoke to him I discovered 
that we had been college classmates nearly 


thirty years ago, though we had not met 
since graduation. 

I found that he was a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of strongly anti-Unionist convictions, at 
present serving churches near Toronto. He 
had been minister of two churches in the 
district through which our train was pass- 
ing. One of these churches had voted for 
Union but the other had not, with the result 
that both churches were now served from 
outside points, and a field .with a diameter 
of about ten miles, where two churches had 
formerly been apparently happily associated, 
was now without a local pastor. From his 
point of view, this represented a serious loss 
in that community. It illustrates a type 
of problem that has arisen in connection 
with Union, involving, in some instances, an 
actual weakening rather than a strengthen- 


ing of local religious life and organization. 


Such situations may not be numerous, and 
ultimate reorganization may overcome weak- 
nesses and unsettlement that may be only 
temporary and due to conditions of read- 
justment. Union upon a large scale, how- 
ever, can be accomplished apparently only at 
the cost of readjustment which makes in- 
evitable losses here and there that are to 
be set against the general gain. I found, 
however, in conversing with many and di- 
verse people that the general gains from 
Union are proving very real and very con- 
siderable. 

The outstanding leaders in the Unionist 
movement as well as the rank and file are 
evidently exceedingly optimistic, and believe 
that the problems of administration and re- 
adjustment, though they are still acute and 
complex, are being solved even more rapidly 


than could be expected. Moderator Pidgeon | 
of the United Church stated a few months © 


ago that the unifying process had already 
progressed as far as he had expected it 
would go within ten years. 


There is, however, a nebulous condition in — 


regard to many things. I discussed the prob- 


lems with very great intimacy with a typi- — 


cal local chairman. I am not sure exactly 
what his office is called, but he corresponds 


to the Chairman of the District in the old 


Methodist system or to the Moderator of the 
Presbytery in the Presbyterian system. He 


said that problems of administration were — 


constantly: arising where rules of procedure 
were not clear, and where adjustment must 
be made upon the general basis of good sense 
and Christian spirit. 

The greatest problem he defined as that 
of readjustment of the pastorate and of pas- 
toral relationships. Some aspects of this 
problem seem almost fundamental, others, 
though very acute and difficult, lie within 
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the realm of mechanical adjustment. For 
instance, the problem of Methodist parson- 
ages being furnished while Presbyterian 
manses are not furnished involves difficulty 
in pastoral transfers. The old conference 
system of the Methodist Church, under 
which ministers were confined to the con- 
ference boundaries unless formal transfer 
sould be arranged with a minister in some 
ather conference, seems necessary in the 
United Church though it limits freedom of 
action and Creates a situation far removed 
from our Own condition where a Congrega- 
tional church is free to call a pastor from 
any quarter it pleases. This is a part of the 
problem of applying the Methodist principle 
of guaranteeing a place for every minister 
in good standing. 

There is also considerable pastoral weak- 
ness and unsettlement in former Presby- 
terian churches owing to the fact that many 
of these churches were seriously divided over 
the question of Union. In many churches 
the matter, in fact, was decided only by a 
small majority vote, and where the minority 
has not withdrawn there continues an ele- 
ment of cleavage. This naturally reacts 
upon the position of the minister who led the 
church through the crisis. One man with 
whom I discussed the situation went so far 
as to say that “every Presbyterian minister 
would like to move.” That probably is an 
exaggeration, but even as such it suggests 
one of the real problems. 

An interesting item brought to my notice 
was that while the Baptists have rigidly 
stood outside of Union, maintaining an in- 
tense independence, five Baptists have been 
recently received and inducted into the 
Presbyterian Church. The Baptist body in 
Canada is in the midst of a split over Fun- 
damentalist issues. The battle is at present 
raging around Professor Marshall who came 
to MacMaster University, Toronto, from 
Wngland a few months ago. Professor Mar- 
shall at that time defined his religious out- 


look as very much like that of the late Dr..- 


J. H. Jowett. He is apparently not in any 
sense an ultra-liberal, nor is there, we be- 
lieve, any ultra-liberalism among the Bap- 
tists in Canada such as one would find in 
Baptist circles over here. Cleavage is none 
the less intense, and I should not be at all 
surprised to see the disruption of the Baptist 
denomination in Canada. Possibly Baptist 
principles may be able to surmount the cleav- 
age. Certainly this ought to be the case if 
the historic liberty that Baptists have 
claimed has any meaning for the modern 
world. 

In general it may be said that the pros- 
pect for the United Church on the whole 
seems very hopeful. The problems and difii- 
culties both in local communities and in the 
general administration of this great new 
body formed of such diverse elements must 
not in any way be minimized. They are 
undoubtedly putting a very great strain upon 
Christian reasonableness, character, and pa- 
tience. But I found unfailing and uniform 
testimony among men, whose judgment I 
value very highly, that all these problems 
are being met with rare courage and with 
unusual optimism and Christian spirit. In 
fact, it may be said that in many respects 
the United Church today represents an ex- 
pression of intense spiritual passion, the 
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type of passion which in vision and consecra- 
tion has created heroic epochs of progress in 
days gone by. 

Canada has recently lost one of its most 
eminent and learned men in the death in 
Scotland of Prof. James Mavor, for over 
thirty years head of the Department of Po- 
litical Economy in Toronto University. Pro- 
fessor Mayor retired from the university a 
few years ago, and had gone to Scotland to 
facilitate the publication of new editions of 
his notable books: An Hconomic History of 
Russia, and My Windows on the Streets of 
the World, and also the publication of a new 
Economic History of Canada. He was 
stricken with a heart attack not long after 
landing, and died at the home of his brother 
in Glasgow. In influence and in power as 
a teacher, as in the general encouragement 
of all that pertained to art, letters, and so- 
cial progress, Professor Mavor corresponded 
to the most eminent type of university men 
that this and other countries have produced. 
I knew him with great intimacy and loved 
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him very deeply both for his personality and 
for all that he contributed to my own life 
and outlook. During almost all my years in 
Toronto I had the free run of his enormous 
library and his counsel and guidance in 
many matters, both in the days of under- 
graduate and post-graduate study, and in 
the later period when he honored me with 
a confidence and friendship even more in- 
timate than that that had existed between 
teacher and pupil. 

I have just been reading a high tribute 
to my friend and instructor from the pen of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes. Prefaced to this ar- 
ticle is the statement of another friend of 
Professor Mayor of half-a-lifetime who, re- 
ferring to the characteristic fullness of his 
life and his genius for friendship, says: “‘No 
man ever stood before his creator with a 
fuller sheaf of the leaves of life in his 
hands, or a purer heart, or with a more ear- 
nest inquiry on his lips than my old friend 
James Mayor.” ‘That is high praise, but it 
portrays the man whom I knew and loved. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


For All Our Churches 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I feel a deep personal interest in the cam- 
paign which is on for the First Church in 
Washington. The congregation at that church 
is not able to do that which needs to be done. 
The whole membership of our church through- 
out the nation is interested in the work of 
this church as it can be in no other, except 
in the particular local churches. The carry- 
ing out of a wise conservative program for a 
church building, of which we have all been 
advised, will not only result in the putting of 
a fine work in the capital of the nation, but 
will certainly give new encouragement to our 
churches everywhere. 

This matter is to be presented to our churches 
in this locality very shortly. 

Kansas City, Mo. H. M. BEARDSLEY, 


The Middle West 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Apropos of that exceedingly fundamental 
discussion between yourself and Dr. Atkins of 
Detroit about “The Middle West,’ I beg to 
submit two suggestions: 

(1). The Middle West begins where the Hast 
leaves off. You can tell just where that point 
is because in the East they say, “Loff and the 
world loffs with you.” On the other hand, as 
soon as you get into the West they say, “Laff 
and the world laffs with you.” This is a sure 
test. 

(2) On the practical side the territory to 
which our brother Gaius alludes might more 
appropriately be called, “The Lake Region,” 
and let “The Middle West” begin somewhat 
nearer the middle! 

Let this great discussion continue. 

ABE. 


A. N. Hitchcock 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
“Honor to whom Honor is due,” says the 
Apostle. Among the servants of Jesus and the 
church, honorable mention is highly due to 
Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, who served the Ameri- 
can Board as district secretary in the Chicago 
office from Jan. 1, 1889, for 32 years, and as 
associate secretary for the past five years. 
He was called to this high post as successor 
to Rev. S. J. Humphrey, D.D., who gave long 
and eminent service, the devoted conductor of 
missionaries going or returning from their for- 


eign fields, As visiting representative of the 
board to churches of the Interior, Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s presence became familiar and welcome 
to all. Hspecially did his addresses at state 
conference meetings take on an added signifi- 
cance and eloquence upon his return to America 
from visitation in lands of the Near and Far 
East. That inner office at the rooms in the As- 
sociation Building on South La Salle Street 
might have tales to tell of high counsels for the 
Kingdom of Grace, and fraternal confidences. 
Always has there been the utmost cordiality 
extended to visiting ministers and laymen at 
this office. And now that the most onerous 
duties and chief responsibility as Western Sec- 
retary have been committed to younger hands 
in the person of Rev. William F. Hnglish, Jr., 
still does Dr. Hitchcock remain at his desk, 
perform needful services and act as interpreter 
of the past to the present in furtherance of the 
supreme labor of the church of today in making 
our Lord Christ known to all peoples. 
Lombard, Ill. Quincy L. Down. 


Favors Washington Building Project 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

May I add my word of encouragement to 
those who are urging the churches of our order 
to contribute to the project for a great Con- 
gregational Church in Washington? 

Our national leaders, who have carefully 
studied the representative work and opportu- 
nity of our First Church, feel keenly the need 
of an adequate equipment for our denomina- 
tional witness there in the capital. They know 
the financial inability of that congregation to 
meet the demand. They rightly feel that it 
should be a co-operative enterprise for all our 
people, East and West, and they have made 
their appeal. 

It is not meet for us to be parochial, but 
national, in our interests. Just as we eagerly 
seek to bear witness to Jesus throughout the 
world in our own democratic way, so should 
we be zealous to interpret at the heart of our 
great nation, our faith in Jesus in the ways 
that are the genius of our church polity. 

Let the response be whole-hearted and as 
generous ag our means will permit. If this 
entails some sacrifice on our part, we shall not 
really suffer thereby, but be blessed. For it is 
true with our churches as with our individual 
selves—we profit most by what we give and 
not by what we receive. 

CHESTER B. EMERSON, 
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Youth Facing and Discussing Its Own Problems 


A few weeks ago the young people of Welles- 
ley, Mass., assumed responsibility for the ‘Sun- 
day evening service at the Wellesley Congre- 
gational Church. Attendants at that service 
had the opportunity of hearing what these 
young people thought about the much-discussed 
“young people’s problem.” The problem is 
common to many communities. We are there- 
fore quoting below some of the things these 
young people said under the topics which they 
chose. Hach division of the subject was pre- 
sented by a different person.—EDITORS. 


Young People’s Responsibility 
to the Church 

The seriousness with which the average 
young person regards religion is frequently 
questioned. Our liberal views and inquiring 
attitude, so plainly evident, are often construed 
to represent indifference. It is a common thing 
to hear the question, ‘“‘What is the matter with 
the young people today?’ ‘To us, however, the 
church is an institution of importance, and we 
realize the value of its work and its activities. 
Young people are being misunderstood because 
they regard their philosophy of life as a strictly 
personal affair, to be followed as an ideal and 
not practiced for the sake of show or demon- 
stration. The silent forces are the most power- 
ful and vital. 

We realize our responsibility to this church. 
The majority of us are still in school. This 
means that a large portion of our time is nec- 
essarily devoted to study and school activities. 
But we feel that time should be set apart not 
only to attend an occasional service but to help 
the church in such ways as we are fitted. Some 
of our number sing in the choir, and a few 
are of use in the Sunday school. More would 
be of service if suitable work were found, but 
it is rather hard to accept a task with enthu- 
siasm when we think that we are being called 
on as a last resort because an older person does 
not wish to spend the time. There is a natural 
antipathy toward being used only in case of 
necessity. 

We view our responsibility to this church as 
more, however, than mere participation in ac- 
tivities. It is all of no avail if the right policy 
of living is not practiced. The world today 
has more distractions and temptations than 
ever before. This calls for a greater fight on 
our part, and more sacrifice to live up to ideals. 
We feel our responsibility to this church to see 
that its light is kept clear to direct us and to 
direct others. We hope to accomplish this by 
open-mindedness, liberalism, democracy, and 
progress. We believe in the value of full ex- 
pression and in all activities which develop the 
body, mind, and spirit. 


The Church’s Responsibility to 
Young People 

What strength will the church of the future 
have unless it continues to live up to its ideals? 
And how can this be done unless the young 
people are prepared for the administration of 
the church? Let the young people share your 
activities, put them on more of the committees, 
place more of your responsibilities on their 
shoulders; try to respect and appreciate their 
efforts; back up their activities and watch for 
results. 

You will perhaps think: “But the young peo- 
ple aren’t capable of doing big things!” What 
if they can’t do these things as perfectly as 
those who are more experienced. Teach them! 
The world has been made better and stronger 
through errors. 

In a discussion in Washington last October 
an outline was made by the young people list- 
ing those things which they did not like about 


the church. That which attracted my eye and 
interested me most was this: ‘The wholesale 
condemnation of modern youth by adults in the 
church.” If you older people could but realize 
that the young people are groping around try- 
ing to find that wisdom which you have ac- 
quired through years of experience perhaps you 
would be less harsh in your judgment. 


The Social Life of the Church from the 
Young People’s Standpoint 

Can we make our church a social and recrea- 
tional center? I believe that we can and that 
our church has already done much toward 
achieving this aim. We are especially for- 
tunate in having strong young people’s organi- 
zations: the Girls’ Club, the Dribow Club for 
boys, and the Young People’s Society. After 
I entered college I saw less and less of my old 
associates as the academic and social work 
there increased, and I found the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society and the Girls’ Club just what I 
needed in order to keep up my former friend- 
ships. 

But while we have these organizations there 
are certain needs which have-not been met. 
Many people are opposed to dancing in the 
parish house, but is it not better to have danc- 
ing there than in more undesirable places such 
as publie dance halls? 

Another thing we hope for is the use of the 
main hall for a recreational center. We are 
willing to raise money in order to furnish the 
hall with the necessary equipment, and it seems 
to us that the hall ought to be put to more uses 
than it is now. 


All Ages Meeting and Working Together 

The last speaker has said that the church 
should be a social center for the young people. 
But it should be something more, something 
broader and more progressive. The church 
should be a social center for all the people, for 
the children, for the young people, and for the 
young married group, for the older folks who 
may or may not be parents or grandparents. 
As the members of a large family with diversi- 
fied interests live together in harmony go the 
members of the church family may live to- 
gether in concord if all are willing to co-oper- 
ate a little bit. 

Should the church’s social activities be lim- 
ited to a select few? Should we strive to in- 
clude, say, the daughter of the college professor 
and exclude, say, the son of the man who runs 
the Hole in the Wall? No, indeed! 

People are not followers of Jesus, the Christ, 
because they have a certain amount of money 
or prestige but because of the aims of their 
hearts. Jesus, our supreme example, enjoyed 
himself with people who were despised. He 
actually sat at table with publicans and sinners, 
a thing which lost for him the respect of many 
strict Jews. It is true that in many cases 
we form ties of friendship with certain people 
because our temperaments, tastes, and inter- 
ests are similar to theirs. But in our church 
relations there should be an even stronger bond 
uniting us in a Christian fellowship. 

An excellent means of bringing about unity 
in the social life is the holding of monthly 
church suppers which should not be depart- 
mentalized. The sense of good will and com- 
radeship that springs up as people share a meal 
around a table is certainly conducive to friendly 
relations. I hear that an idea is current of 
holding such suppers here in this church. We 
are glad to see this idea and hope it will work 
out. We pledge our support. 

By making our church’s social life more uni- 
fied there will be fewer cleavages and misun- 
derstandings between young and old. Let us 


remember that “If a house be divided against 
itself, that house cannot stand,’ and let us 
endeavor to be an ideal church family. | 


Not Supervision but Comradeship 

Workers with young people have learned 
that to have a sympathetic understanding of! 
a girl or boy you must know all of him or) 
rather all sides of his nature. It is right for 
the. church to insist that young people shall. 
strive to develop the social side of their lives. 
in the right way. j 

A young person’s life ig influenced almost 
entirely by three environments: first the home, 
second his friends, and third hig church. Here 
in Wellesley we have a beautiful church home 
of. which we are proud. We know our elders 
like to see us in church; we like to be there 
and feel we are wanted and needed to help 
carry on the church work. It is this spirit 
that keeps our interest alive. 

Oftentimes the question of supervision of the 
young people’s socials has been discussed. It 


is always difficult to find any one to supervise — 


us. I think this shows that you don’t like the 
idea and I’m sure we don’t. Now, we want 
you, any of you or all of you, at our good 
times not as supervisors but as guests, to join 
in and play or dance with us. Hallowe’en night 
the boys gave a party which was not an entire 
success, but we invited five of the older people 
to come as our guests. Four of them were 
there. They entered right into the program 
and I think they enjoyed themselves; inciden- 
tally they saved the party. They didn’t super- 
vise us. There was no need for it. 

You fathers who were at the Father and Son 
Banquet know what I mean when I say a 
spirit of fellowship and friendliness is what 
makes a good time. The boys had rather go 
to a Father and Son Banquet than to any other 
social event of the church, just because of that 
spirit. It is not simply what you do; it’s how 
you do it. We want a chance to work with 
you, and we want to give you a chance to play 
with us. 


The Young People’s Part in the Religious 
Life of the Church 

Of course, our manners, our philosophy of 
life, and our religious views are essentially dif- 
ferent from yours, and you must often find it 
as difficult to understand us as we to sympa- 
thize with you. But it is characteristic of 
each generation to be a little intolerant of its 
youngsters. 
people are changing, and with us the church 
must change if it is to continue to be an im- 
portant factor in our lives. You dislike to see 
your pet theories and traditions overturned. 
But it is only through change that growth 
comes, and without growth an institution would 
become stagnant, dead. It is the young people 
that bring growth to any organization. 

You have frequently thought of us as the 
members, the leaders, and the promoters of the 
church of tomorrow. 
anyone the church will continue to exist. It 
will be proven either an empty shell or a vital, 
powerful force by the worthwhile people of 
posterity. If the church ean show us that it 
is necessary and indispensable to the life of 
today, -if it can prove that it is the answer to 
the questions confronting us, we will certainly 
support it and make it a great dynamic power 
in the life of tomorrow. 

Our part in the religious life of the church 
is now that of preparation for the shouldering 
of the responsibilities to come. Conditions in 
this church are now making us the kind of 
church members we shall be ten years from 


The world is changing, the young ~ 


Through us if through § 
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now, and our smaller tasks here are preparing 
us for the service we are to render. If our 
experience here is meager and insufficient we 
will be unfit for the tasks we will some day in- 
herit from you and incapable of bearing the re- 
sponsibilities of the church when they are 
handed over to us. 

To enrich our experience, to give us a deeper, 
finer preparation, to fit ourselves better for 
future responsibilities, we ask you to yield us 
now a bigger responsibility in the religious life 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


of the church. There are two provinces in 
which we would like to hold more responsible 
positions, worship and service. Here we are, 
a group of willing, eager young people! Use 
us. If you think we are not sufficiently pre- 
pared for the work before us, provide us with 
more leadership training, that we may be fully 
capable for whatever you may ask us to do. 
Above all things we desire a more sympa- 
thetic understanding between us, the young 
people, and you, the older ones. It hag been 
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suggested that this might be accomplished 
through more forum work. A still easier way 
would be to grant the young people represen- 
tation on church committees. This is being 
done more and more in churches all over the 
country, and we feel that it will effect a finer 
sympathy between the members of the church. 
In these and in every other Way possible you 
will find the young people always ready to co- 
operate in producing a better unity among all 
members of our church. 


The Crowd at the Door 


Suggesting a Few Special Programs for Use at Easter Time 


O many people go to church on Haster Sun- 

day! A spirit of renewed faith and en- 
deavor is abroad. Some who have followed 
the same road on many other days during the 
year, start out on this day with a new buoy- 
ancy in their step. Others, many others, who 
are not found in the church regularly, regard 
it a natural custom to go at this time. THaster, 
perhaps the greatest festival of the Christian 
year, calls forth more people than any other 
day. Here, then, is a great opportunity for 
the churches. At no other time are so many 
standing at the door, ready to hear the message 
of the Christ. 

As churches we are concerned that this mes- 
sage be presented as clearly and effectively as 
possible, rendering a real service to all who 
come. To aid us, several special programs 
carrying much of truth and beauty have been 
prepared. 

One of the simplest and most adaptable pro- 
grams we have found is The Resurrection of 
Peter, a short drama for Waster, with an Order 
of Worship. Mrs. Clinton, the author of the 
drama, wrote this for the young people of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
A helpful feature is the complete order of wor- 
ship which was developed in a New Haven 
church and is printed with the drama, Used 
together in this way they make a complete 
morning or evening service. This drama be- 
gins where so many Haster dramatizations end, 
the morning following the crucifixion. The 
first scene (the Fallen Peter) in the Garden 
of Gethsemane shows the little group of dis- 
ciples utterly dejected, believing that Jesus’ 
mission had failed. Peter, especially, is heart- 
broken at having failed the Master and at find- 
ing himself unworthy of the trust placed in 
him. The second scene (the Risen Peter) takes 
place in the Garden after the ascension. The 
atmosphere is changed from sorrow to joy. 
Overjoyed at the Savior’s forgiveness, and the 
trust put in him, Peter goes forth to “preach 
to all who listen that in our darkest hour the 
glory of the Risen Lord will light the way to 
everlasting life.” 


Saint Claudia,? by Marshall N. Goold, was 
awarded the first prize in the 1924 Religious 
Drama Contest held by the Drama League of 
America. This three-act play shows the effect 
of-the life and death of Christ on the Roman 
mind. According to tradition Claudia, the_wife 
of Pontius Pilate, was long a student of He- 
brew literature and religion. Upon learning 
of the beneficent works and teachings and life 
of Jesus, she came to regard him as the ful- 


1 The Resurrection of Peter, Clinton, the Pilgrim Press, 
25 cents. 

2St. Olaudia, Goold, the Pilgrim Press, 65 cents. 

8A Legend of the Graal, Horton, the Pilgrim Press, 
30 cents. 

4The Nativity and the Consecration of Sir Galahad, 
Shippen, the Beacon Press, $1.60. 

5 The Blue Flower, Van Dyke, Scribner’s Sons, $2.00. 

Plays for School Children, Lutkenhaus and Knox, the 
Century Co., $1.75. 

7™The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, the Pilgrim Press, 
10 cents per copy; subscription for one year, $1.00. 


By Eleanor F. Cole 


fillment of the Messianic prophecy, and tried 
her utmost to influence Pilate’s judgment. This 
drama is a wise choice either for reading or 
playing. 

The play was first produced by the Pilgrim 
Players of Evanston, Ill., under the direction 
of Mrs. A. Starr Best. In her introduction 
to the published play, Mrs. Best writes, 
“Judged for its influence on audience and ac- 
tors, it left a stamp of beauty and earnestness 
which would prove a helpful adjunct to any 
Lenten service.... The young actors often 
said to the director, ‘I love to feel the sweep 
and rhythm of the lines.’” 


A Legend of the Graal,? by Douglas Horton, 
now minister of Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, Mass., may be used either as a 
play, a pantomime, or a reading. It is a lit- 
erary gem in a mass of mediocre productions, 
so beautiful that one hesitates to attempt any 
synopsis of the theme. 

“The place was the Chapel of the Graal in 
the deep greenwood. The time was one Waster 
Even in the bygone age of chivalry. ... Now 
you must know that before a squire was ad- 
mitted into the rank of knighthood a night 
watch was held by him in some gloomy chapel 
aisle where he gave himself up to solemn medi- 
tation upon the duties he was to assume. 

“Tt was twilight, but the altar at the east end 
of the Chapel was still visible in bold relief 
amid its dim surroundings. The poverty of its 
furnishings was only too evident; upon it stood 
two candles of yellowed wax in brazen holders 
and beside it, on one of the steps, a chalice. 
Majestic strains from an unseen organ, perva- 
sive, yet strangely remote, seemed to mingle 
with the departing light, gently softening into 
silence as the day faded. 

“Presently an old Anchoress entered, a tot- 
tering but kindly crone, upon whom, both in 
body and mind, her many years of penance had 
done their work. The flickering lamp which 
she carried in her hand revealed the wrinkled 
face. She moved slowly toward the altar. 
. . . She removed one of the candles reverently, 
letting it lie upon the altar while she burnished 
its holder. . . . Suddenly, in the midst of her 
task, she dropped back upon her knees once 
more. ‘Waster... .’ Now a young squire en- 
tered, a long crimson cloak thrown about his 
shoulders.” 

You catch the beauty of the words in these 
first lines. While meditating solemnly upon 
the duties he is to assume the young squire is 
so deeply intent upon the deeds of tomorrow 
that he almost misses an opportunity for im- 
mediate service. The idea of the old miracle 
play is introduced with children entering into 
a spontaneous dramatization of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Throughout the whole 
tale, the truth throbs insistently. Rarely do 
we find a drama of such simplicity, beauty, 
and strength. 


Another unusual service is The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad, written by Eugene Rodman 


Shippen and Elizabeth Blount Shippen. This 
is found in the book, The Nativity and the 
Consecration of Sir Galahad It is a symbolic 
service, called a pageant, the authors say, “for 
want of a better name.” They suggest a reader, 
with pantomime action. We wish that every- 
one who shares responsibility for gpecial day 
programs could have this book, and read again 
and again the foreword by Percy MacKaye, 
and the authors’ introduction and appendix. 
Here. are a few sentences from the latter: 


“That the non-churchgoing public is drawn 
to church pageants, crowding the churches, 
coming to gaze and perhaps remaining to pray, 
getting acquainted for the first time, it may be, 
with the disinterested aims of the church— 
this, too, is an argument for such pageants. 
When it comes, however, to the impression 
made upon the participants themselvyes—the 
satisfaction found in noble self-expression, the 
joy of taking part in an uplifting service—this 
alone abundantly justifies the new movement 
toward symbolic services., Some day the Prot- 
estant churches will wake up to the fact that 
they are, in reality, priest-ridden, the minister 
a solitary figure in the chancel or on the plat- 
form. They will then revive the ancient ideal 
of the priesthood of the laity, and give oppor- 
tunity to many, as in pageantry, to share in 
the sacred office of conducting worship and in 
the inspiring task of edification... . 

“In order that those taking part in either 
of these pageants may be prepared for their 
inspiring task, and that the spirit of the 
pageant, as distinct from its technique, may 
be imparted, it is suggested that a brief con- 
secration service be held at a convenient time 
before the final rehearsal, exclusively for the 
participants. .. . Whoever takes the part of 
Mary, for example, or of Sir Galahad, of a wise 
man or of an angel, essays a role which chal- 
lenges character, dons a garment which demands 
a spiritual body measurably fitting it.” 

Among Haster stories or simple dramatiza- 
tions for children, one of the classicsis A Hand- 
ful of Clay, by Henry van Dyke. The story is 
found in the book, The Blue Flower,’ or ar- 
ranged as a pantomime by Margaret Knox, in 
Plays for School Children.’ The story is told 
by four children while one girl, dressed in 
white, acts the story in pantomime. 


Other BHaster suggestions for the children 
of the church school are found in the March 
issue of the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher.’ 
There is material on the geographic setting of 
the resurrection story in “Leaves from a Pal- 
estine Diary.”’ In “An Ideal Easter Assembly” 
children in the beginners’ department make 
their own contribution to the program. Every- 
thing is done naturally and spontaneously. 

A descriptive list of Easter plays, pageants, 
and services, including a valuable list of stories 
and books giving general help on dramatization 
methods and costuming, has been prepared by 
the Pilgrim Press and will be sent free on 
request. This bulletin is entitled Haster Pro- 
gram Material. 
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Reports from Junior High School Departments 


‘‘ The Pioneers’’ and the Easter 


Program . 


Dr. A. J. W. Myers of Hartford, Ot., writes 
us that last year one of the church schools in 
that city outlined its Easter program, each class 
or department contributing something based on 
sts regular work. The intermediate boys, the 
“Pioneers,” were studying Old Testament lead- 
ers, and worked out a dialogue, a part of which 
is printed below. The boys used their own 
names, and each boy wrote his own estimate of 
the chosen character.—QHDIToRS. 


Newton sits reading letter as Russell enters. 


Russell, Hello, Newt. 
Newton. Hello, Rut. I’ve just got a letter 
from Mr. I want to have you hear. I’ll 


bet you'll drop. dead when you hear it. 
Russell. Id like to hear it all right, but I 
don’t want to drop dead. 

Newton. (reading letter) 

Dear Newton,—At the morning service Haster 
Sunday the church school will present a spe- 
cial program. For the most part these exer- 
cises will serve to illustrate what the various 
classes have been doing. I thought you and 
the other boys in our class could put on a short 
play, and this play I want you boys to write 
yourself (Did you hear that, Rut?). 

Russell. Yes, but go on; let’s hear the rest of it. 
Newton. (continues reading the letter) Get 
the boys together ag soon ag possible because 
the time is short. I want you boys to bring 
in some of the characters we have been study- 


ing about. Tell about their lives and religion. 
Newton. I don’t know anything about writing 
plays. 

(Bill enters) 
Bilt. Say, when are you fellows coming out? 


The whole gang is waiting. 


Russell. Newton has got a letter from Mr. 
, asking us boys to write a play for 
Easter. Tell the boys to come in and we will 


decide what to do. 

Newton. Sure, bring the boys in, Bill. 
(Bill goes out after boys) 

Bill. WHere’s the gang, Newt. Tell them about 

the letter. 

Newton. I just got a letter from Mr. 

saying that on Waster Sunday the church Shea 

is going to have a special program. We are 

asked to write a play and bring in some of the 

characters we have been studying about. 

Richard. We can’t write a play. 

Wano. I don’t know. I believe we might sur- 

prise some of the folks. 

Joseph. Well, itll be short, anyway. And it 

must be about the people we’ve been talking 

about on Sunday. 

John. Joe, you could take the part of Joseph, 

that would be easy for you. 

Joseph. Where would I get the coat of many 

colors? 

Everitt. Say, fellows, 

All. What? 

Everitt. Why couldn’t each one of us take 

the part of some old Jewish leader? Tell about 

his life and religion and other interesting 

things. I think we could get up something 

that would make a real hit. 

Bill. I think Eyeritt’s idea is fine, but who is 

going to pick out the parts? I’d like to pick 

my own part. 

Newton. I think that might be the best way. 

Let each one pick out the part he wants to 

take, then there wouldn’t be any excuse for 

finding fault afterwards. Well, Bill, what 

part are you going to take? 

Bill. Abraham. 

Joseph. Abraham? Why he was the one that 

started to lead the children of Israel towards 

the promised land. He was one of the greatest 


I’ve got an idea. 


of all the Jewish leaders. Do you think you 
know enough about Abraham to take his part? 
Bilt. Well, I'll try. 

Joseph. Go ahead and tell us what you know 
about him. 

Bill tells about Abraham. 

Wano. There’s one important thing about 
Abraham you left out. You didn’t tell how 
God, in order to test hig faith, took him up on 
a mountain and asked him to sacrifice his son 
Isaac, 
Bill. That’s right, Wano. It must have been 
pretty hard for Abraham because he didn’t 
have any other son. It came out all right, 
because when God found that Abraham was 
going to do as he asked him he.wouldn’t let 
him sacrifice Isaac but furnished him a ram 
that was caught in the bushes. 

Richard. Say, fellows, why can’t I take the 
part of Isaac? 

Bill. You can if you know enough about him. 
Richard tells about Isaac. 

John. 'That’s fine, Dick. 
Isaac’s part all right. 
take the part of Joseph. 


I guess you can take 
I think Joe ought to 


Joseph. Well, I can, I guess. (tells about Jo- 
seph) 
Russell. Vl bet most men wouldn’t have been 


so kind ag he was after his brothers treated 
him so mean. 

Joseph. It just proves what a really great 
man Joseph was. He always did what God 
wanted him to do. 


Russell. I want to take the part of David. 
Bill. Why do you want to take the part of 
David? 

Russell. I want to take the part of David be- 
cause... (tells about David) 

Newton. I’m beginning to think you fellows 


know quite a lot about these old Jewish lead- 
ers. 

Wano. Is there any objection to me taking 
the part of Moses? 

Everitt. We can dress Wano like a baby and 
put him in a basket. We can come in and find 
him in the bullrushes when he begins to squall. 
Wano. That’s pretty good. Remember that 
he grew to be a big leader. That’s why I like 
him. (Tells more about Moses.) 

Newton, If I’m going to have a good part in 
this play it’s about time I picked it out. 


Dick. Say, Newt, why don’t you take the part 
of Elijah? 
Newton. That suits me all right. I could 


wear my old clothes all the time like he did. 
Dick. Yes, and you would have to wear long 
hair and a long shaggy beard. 

Joseph. Newton won’t be good for that part 
because Hlijah was a big man. 

Dick. That’s all right, this is simply a play, 
you know. 

Joseph. Well, what do you know about BPlijah, 
anyway? 

Newton tells about Elijah. 

Wano. I didn’t care much about writing this 
play when we first started, but I think now 
we are going to have a lot of fun. 

Russell. We'll have to pick out our costumes, 
won’t we, and do a lot of rehearsing? Say, why 
can’t we meet at my house tomorrow night? 
Newton. That suits me. Can all you fellows 
meet at Russell’s house tomorrow night? (All 
consent.) 

Bill. How about John and Everitt, 
haven’t got any parts yet? 

Newton. That’s right, they haven’t. 
John. (stops and thinks) I think I’ll be Saul. 
Bill. Saul who? 

John. King Saul, of course. I tell you, Saul 
was like a lot of people. When he began to 
prosper and have things come his way he for- 
got to listen to God’s wishes and in the end 
didn’t come out very good. (Tells about Saul. 


they 


Everitt also chooses a part, and the boys decide 
that they are glad to be living today instead. 
of in the years they have been talking about.) 


We Write a Code of Living 


This report comes from Miss Louise Geode 
Wilmette, Illinois —EHprrors. 


The first twenty minutes of our intermedi 


ate department meeting is used as a sort of 
get-together time. 


Matters that are of inte 


est to the whole department are discussed dur- 
ing that period. We open with a short worship 


service. 
is developing the details are planned. 
few minutes are given to a missionary dra- 
matie presentation. 
tional subject is briefly presented. 


Then if a project of general interest 
Or a 


Or, again, some inspira- 


In our town as everywhere else the impor- 


tance of the possession of things was para- 
mount over what we are and what we do, or 
how we act. A series of short talks was 
planned for the early part of the year which 
emphasized the value of the spiritual gifts. 

Winally, when the working year was half 
over the superintendent and teachers, in their 
monthly conference, decided to ask the girls 
and boys to write a Code of Living. A ques- 
tionnaire was planned, and placed in the hands 
of every member of the department. The teach- 
ers were asked to give a few minutes of their 
class period to the discussion of the points in 
the questionnaire, so that the answers might be 
more intelligent. Three weeks were given to 
formulate the answers. 


The Questionnaire 
1. What are the most important things in life? 
2. How should we feel toward our church 
school? 


3. What can we do to make it the finest one 


possible? 


4. How can we make the church feel that we 


are trying to be important members of it? 
5. How can we do our part to make our homes 
the happiest and best ones in the world? 
6. What attitude should we take toward our 
town? 
7. What should be our attitude toward our 
_ nation? 


S. How should we act and feel toward our com- 


panions? 
9. What attitude should we take toward the- 


efforts being made to make the world a 


Christian world? 


About one third of the possible number were 
returned. Those replies were made into a com- 
posite report, which was discussed by sections 
for several Sunday mornings, the report being 
written on the blackboard where all could see. 

A brief summary of some of the results of 
those discussions may be interesting since it 
shows the trend of thought in the junior high 
school group. 

Under question 1—The 


most important 


things in life. Ten voted for love, 10 for educa- — 


tion, 7 for friendship, 9 for Christianity, 4 for 
parents, 6 for health, 7 for the church school, 
2 for food, 2 for shelter, 1 each for the Bible, 


patriotism, virtue, honesty, reputation, truth, 


happiness. 

Under question 5—Our homes, how can we do 
our part? Five said to be thoughtful of others 
in the home, 4 be kind, 4 be ready to do your 
bit, 6 keep a sunny disposition, 4 love each 
other, 7 give cheerful obedience, 2 omit quar- 
reling, 4 be helpful, 1 follow the Golden Rule. 

Under question 7—What should be our atti- 
tude toward our nation? Five said to love it, 8 
be loyal to it, 7 feel personally responsible to. 
it, 7 obey its laws, 9 show patriotic citizen- 
ship, 2 try to make it the greatest Christian 
nation, 2 hold it in deep reverence. 

At the close of the discussions a committee 
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e appointed consisting of a representative 
trom each class to formulate the Code of Living 
In the light of the thoughts expressed by the 
nembers of the department. This committee 
met for three Sundays during the class study 
time, and talked the matter over. Contribu- 
tions were urged from the members and several 
brought in sections they had written. Finally 
» complete code was presented by a first year 
high school boy which the committee voted was 
fhe best one, and with only a slight change it 
was accepted as originally written. 


Our Code of Living 


We, the Intermediate Department of the 
Church School of the First Congregational 
Church of Wilmette, believe that these are the 
most important things in life: Religion, Love, 
Service, and Morale. 

By Religion, we mean trying to live as Jesus 
wants us to, and interesting others in his teach- 
ings. 

By Love, we mean a feeling of brotherhood 
and interest in every one and in all they are 
doing. 

By Service, we mean cultivating a willing- 
ness to do anything that comes our way that 
will make the people around us happier. 

By Morale, we mean letting duty and loyalty 
rule our thoughts, words, and actions. 

This code was presented to the department 
as a whole, and was unanimously accepted as 
our Code of Living. The code was printed on 
a card and each girl and boy was urged to 
put it where it would be seen every day. 


Religion in the Home 


Second of a Series of Four Articles 
By Fletcher D. Parker 
II. Grace at Table 

It is not without significance that the most 

sacred observance of the Christian Church is 
that of communion. It is properly called “The 
Lord’s Supper” because it was instituted at a 
meal with his disciples. 
_ There is 00 reason why every family table 
should not have in it a sacramental element. 
It should be a joyous time where father, mother, 
and the children enter into very real fellow- 
ship. The joy is deepened and enriched when 
God is the unseen guest. He should be thanked 
at the beginning of every meal. 

Sometimes the father offers a brief prayer, 
and should always be ready to do so if the 
spirit is right. ‘But too often any one method 
becomes perfunctory and a variation is profit- 
able. 

In general the most convenient time for reg- 
ular family prayers is at the breakfast table. 
These will be considered at another time. But 
there still remain the noon and evening meals 
to be accounted for. Here variety is most 
helpful. Sometimes silent prayer is the sim- 
plest and sincerest way of giving thanks, but 
with small children there is difficulty in realiz- 
ing the meaning of the silence, and spoken 
prayer is more effective. Simple, extempore 
prayer is always appropriate but some such 
prayers as the following said in unison enlist 
the interest and develop the understanding of 
the child. 


PRAYERS 


For daily food and constant care, 
Thy love around us everywhere, 
Our grateful hearts we lift in prayer, 
We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


Thou art great and thou art good, 
And we thank thee for this food. 
By thy hand must all be fed, 
Give us, Lord, our daily bread. 


For these and all thy gifts of love 
We give thee thanks and praise. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Look down, O Father, from above 
And bless us all our days. 


Courtesy demands when a human kindness 
ps been extended to us that we at least say 
Thank you.” Surely nothing less should be 


considered for Him who gives his children 
bread. 


Progress at Doane 


January 6 marked the end of the first year 
of the administration of Pres. B. B. Dean at 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. The year hag re- 
corded a number of forward steps for the col- 
lege. The close of 1925 saw the successful 
completion of the Doane campaign for $500,000. 
Of this amount, $284,000 had been raised by 
the close of Pres. J. N. Bennett’s administra- 
tion a year ago. Among the things which 
brought the campaign to a successful issue was 
the enthusiastic support of the citizens of Crete 
during the last two weeks. Practically all of 
the pledges of the latter are conditioned upon 
the college remaining in its present location. 

The campaign just closed is entirely inde- 
pendent of the movement now in progress to 
change the location of the college from Crete 
to Beatrice. As a result ‘of the initiative of 
prominent citizens of Beatrice, the trustees of 
the college during the past year resolved “to 
take steps to remove to Beatrice whenever, in 
the judgment of the president and trustees of 
the college, there shall be in hand sufficient 
actual and available funds, properties, and 
pledges to care for properly and instruct 500 
students, provided that amount be in hand on 
or before Feb. 1, 1927.” 

It has been generally understood that in 
addition to the present assets of the college the 
sum of $2,000,000 will meet the requirements 
stated in the above resolution. The intensive 
campaign for this sum began in December. 
One donor has pledged a building to cost $213,- 
000, and many other generous pledges have 
been made. 

Following the coming to Doane, a year ago, 
of President Dean, the tuition was raised 50 
per cent, to begin at the opening of the pres- 


ent college year. Many predicted a marked - 


decrease in student attendance on this account, 
but the records reveal a slight increase over 
last year, making the number of students the 


_ largest in the history of the college. 


Doane continues to maintain its high rank- 
ing with the accrediting institutions of the 
country. Since 1923 it has been accredited 
by the Association of American Universities, 
and recently notification was received from the 
University of Illinois that the college had been 
placed in the “A” Class by that institution. 

During the recent Christmas vacation, Doane 
entertained the ministers of Nebraska at a 
fellowship meeting. 


An Opportunity for Ministers 


The First Church in Washington, D. C., has 
received a subscription of $300 for its building 
fund from a well-known Congregational min- 
ister in another city. That minister offers to 
increase his subscription to $500 if nine other 
ministers will give $500 each. We hope this 
offer will be taken up by nine others. Mean- 
time, the opportunity to build a needed new 
and worthy building for our down-town church 
in Washington is before all Congregationalists 
Some generous gifts will be required to ac- 
complish the objective before us. Sunday, 
Feb. 21, is the date set for the consideration of 
the subject in our churches. 


The Pastor Says: The more I see horses 
driven by delivery boys, the happier I feel that 
the time is near when the only horseflesh such 
people will be privileged to abuse will be 
Henry Ford’s mechanical mule. 
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SOCIAL IDEALS 


A Discussion Conducted by 
Hubert C. Herring 


_Dr. Gilroy has set aside this column for a 
discussion of the Statement of Social Ideals 
which was adopted by the National Council. 
Very wisely he suggests the need of cultivating 
a sort of “Hyde Park atmosphere” through 
which we can in good nature cultivate light 
rather than heat. 

Beginning next week, we shall take up the 
Statement, clause by clause. There will be 
room for very brief comments, whether they 
be favorable or unfayorable to the Statement. 
The conductor of the column will do his best 
to give the various points of view a fair chance. 

The points of view which have been ex- 
pressed come for the most part under these 
heads: 

1. Approval of the Statement. 

2. Disapproval of the church’s making any 
statement on issues which are controversial. 
Query, what issues aren’t controversial? 

38. The conviction that the church should 
stick to general principles, and not attempt 
to apply them to specific economie and world 
problems. 

4. The feeling that these statements were 
written by doctrinaire idealists who are not 
in touch with the situations discussed. 

5. Specifie criticisms of specific statements. 

Some of the points most frequently raised 
gather around the following statements. 

“Insistence on freedom of speech.” 

“A frank abandonment of all efforts to se- 
cure something for nothing.” A_ versatile 
writer in the Cleveland Plaindealer discovered 
“single tax’’ hidden away in those words. 

“Ownership is a social trust... and that 
the unlimited exercise of the right of private 
ownership is socially undesirable.” 

“Abolishing child labor.” 

“That the first charge on industry should be 
a minimum comfort wage.” ‘What doeg that 
mean?” Many are asking. 

“The right of labor to organize with repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing.” Many let- 
ters express great fears about labor unions, 
What is to be the attitude of the church 
towards organized labor? How many kinds of 
organized labor are there? 

“The supremacy of the service motive.” 

“Ts this Utopia?” inquires a friend. 
is it? 

“The replacement of selfish imperialism by 
such disinterested treatment, ete.” ‘‘This,” re- 
marks a friend whose opinion I respect, ‘“im- 
plies that America has been guilty of selfish 
imperialism. I deny that.’ Is he right? Is 
America’s record clear? 

“That the Church of Christ as-an institution 
should not be used as an instrument or an 
agency in the support of war.” Some call this 
treason. Others are not so certain. 

So runs the discussion. There are thirty-six 
statements altogether. Hach one of them strikes 
out into a large area of discussion. They have 
come to their present form as the result of the 
discussion and criticism of a large number of 
men and women, including professional teach- 
ers, ministers, labor men, bankers, manufac- 
turers. They were not prepared in a rush nor 
adopted in a rush. No matter what else may 
be said about them, I doubt whether the fol- 
lowing words from a friend are quite accurate: 

“Now, while not meaning to be finical or 
fussy, it does seem to me that a fuller con- 
sideration might have eliminated absurdities 
and impossibilities and considerably improved 
the Statement. ... It looks as if some mis- 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Preaching Across the Border 

GREAT CANADIAN PREACHING, edited with In- 
troductory and Biographical Notes, by W. HAR- 
oLp Youne (Doran. $2.00). Highteen pres- 
ent-day preachers in Canadian pulpits, chosen 
with an eye to denominational and territorial 
distribution, are represented in this volume. 
Let us say at once that it justifies the claim 
that “the Canadian pulpit has long been dis- 
tinguished for its strength and virility.” At 
the same time it must be said that the volume 
is only partly representative of distinctively 
“Canadian” preaching. At least four of the 
eighteen preachers are comparatively recent 
newcomers to Canada and are “Canadian’”’ only 
in somewhat the same sense that Dr. J. H. 
Jowett was “American” when he occupied a 
New York pulpit. However, this adds to, 
rather than detracts from, the value of the 
book as a collection of sermons. In such a 
volume the quality is necessarily uneven, and 
in one or two instances the choice of sermons is 
somewhat surprising. It is a little strange, for 
instance, to find an Anglican preacher contrib- 
uting to a volume of inter-denominational ser- 
mons, a discourse on The Appeal of the Church 
of England. Nor does the apologetic introduc- 
tory assurance that there is no attempt to 
proselytize remove the strong impression of ec- 
clesiastical bad taste. On the other hand, the 
editor has shown both breadth and good judg- 
ment in including a sermon by Sydney B. Snow 
of the Unitarian Church in Montreal. Con- 
sidering the fact that in some Canadian cities 
the Unitarian minister is excluded from the 
local ministerial association, the breadth and 
all-inclusiveness of this volume is all the more 
significant. We wish that some preacher of 
the Roman Catholic Church had also been in- 
eluded, but possibly the editor is not respon- 
sible for this omission. 

CAMEOS FROM CALVARY, by J. W. G. WARD 
(Doran. $2.00). Dr. Ward, formerly of New 
Court Church, London, Hngland, and now pas- 
tor of Emmanuel Church, Montreal (formerly 
Congregational, now United Church), is among 
the most recent accessions to the Canadian pul- 
pit, and igs represented in the volume on Cana- 
dian Preaching. Dr. Ward’s gifts and passion 
can be more adequately judged from this vol- 
ume of seventeen sermons. We like the book 
though we do not care for its title. “Cameo” 
is to us suggestive of delicacy and small pro- 
portions, whereas Calvary in all its phases 
seems to us to be conceived in sublime and 
massive figures. However, the term is justified 
in Dr. Ward’s sharpness of delineation and in 
his feeling for contrast. There is vigor and 
originality in these realistic studies of the vari- 
ous figures whose destinies, characters, and 
reputations became interwoven with the tragic 
death of Jesus of Nazareth. 


Science and Religion 

Recent controversies regarding science and 
religion have given unusual interest to a wide 
range of books, some chiefly of scientific inter- 
est, some mainly religious, but all related to 
the underlying problem of life. Many of these 
have already been reviewed in T'he Congrega- 
tionalist, but there are many more. Science, 
Religion, and Reality, by various writers (Mac- 
millan. $2.50) has direct bearing upon the 
inter-related problems. It is edited by Joseph 
Needham, with an introduction by A. J. Bal- 
four (Earl of Balfour) and a conelusion by 
Dean Inge. The eight intervening papers, 
all by British and Continental men of emi- 
nence, deal with varied phases of the relations 
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between science and religion. Each paper is 
independent of the whole, no writer having 
seen the contribution of others. It is all the 
more significant, therefore, that, as Dean Inge 
remarks, their differences are less remarkable 
than their general harmony. It is notable also 
that both Harl Balfour in hig introduction 
and Dean Inge in his conclusion express the 
opinion that the reconciliation between science 
and religion is much nearer today than it was 
fifty years ago. Harl Balfour, remarking on the 
gloomy outlook in Draper’s The Conflict Be- 
tween Science and Religion, published fifty-two 
years ago, says that the most interesting char- 
acteristic of that volume is its total want of 
interest for readers in 1925. We can conceive 
of few more instructive or profitable disciplines 
than to read these eight essays carefully and 
then compare one’s own conclusions with the 
masterly summary and criticism by Dean Inge. 

Through Science to God, by Floyd L. Dar- 
row (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) is a popular pres- 
entation of constructive religious thought. Its 
title conveys its author’s standpoint, but he 
approaches the whole problem with free spirit 
and with the conviction that church leadership 
must recognize truth once it is established, no 
matter how much it makes necessary the re- 
vision or abandonment of certain dogmas and 
assumptions. 

In Science as Revelation (Macmillan. $2.25), 
John M. Watson pursues much the same end 
as Floyd L. Darrow, though he pursues it in 
his own way. His thesis is that “the truths 
of nature must constitute a dependable revye- 
lation of the Divine way and will,” and he 
seeps this revelation through successive chap- 
ters in which the astronomer, the physicist, 
the chemist, the biologist, the geologist, ete., 
each speaks. The temper and general atmos- 
phere of Mr. Watson’s book are suggested in 
its interesting dedication ‘to my mother who 
taught me to love the good and the true; and 
to my father who taught me to think for my- 
self.” 

Hvolution and Religion (Beacon Press. $1.65) 
is a revised and up-to-date edition of Dr. Jabez 
T. Sunderland’s book, formerly published under 
the title, The Spark in the Clod. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan contributes a highly commenda- 
tory introduction in which among many in- 
cisive comments he states one fact too often 
forgotten, viz., that “all creeds have, in fact, 
been written by heretics, that is, by dissenters 
from the prevailing beliefs of the times.” 

What Evolution Is, by George Howard Par- 
ker, Professor of Zoology in Harvard (Harvard 
Univ. Press. $1.50), is a simple, popular 
statement of the meaning of the doctrine, in 
which in brief, readable form the main evi- 
dences are cited and the forms and factors of 
evolutionary theory are summarized. 

Science and the Modern World, the Lowell 
Lectures for 1925, by Alfred North Whitehead 
(Macmillan. $38.00), approaches the religious 
problem, and the problem of the relation be- 
tween religion and science, from the _ back- 
grounds of a survey of the origins of modern 
science, with chapters on The Century of Ge- 
nius (the seventeenth), the eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries, The Romantic Reaction, 
Relativity, ete. The book is “an attempt to 
lay the foundations of a cosmology which shall 
be in close relation to the actual thought of 
the present age both on its scientific and its 
religious sides.” 

The Organization of Life, by Seba Eldridge 
(Crowell. $4.50), “a study in theoretical biol- 
ogy,” is a technical and careful investigation 
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and criticism of current doctrines concernin; 
the evolution of living organisms, with a con, 
structive presentation of the author’s own cor 
ceptions of mind and matter and their relation, 
ships. Professor Eldridge takes the view tha’ 
science and philosophy are absolutely interde| 
pendent, and his study of biology leads him inte 
a thoroughgoing analysis of the issues betweer 
mechanists and vitalists and of the ultimate 
factors in human behavior and experience. It 
is a book for students and a book of the ut 
most importance because of the thoroughness 
with which its inquiry and criticism reach out. 
into the underlying foundations of psychology; 
sociology, and philosophy as well as of the 
natural sciences. The author has approached! 
a difficult task with an open mind and the great. 
value of his book, apart from his particular, 
conclusions, is found in the clearness with 
which he has stated all possible doctrines with 
their arguments and implications. “He pre- 
pares for us,” says Professor Jennings in his: 
introduction, ‘‘a map of this wilderness [i. e., of 
conflicting theories], marking the paths leading 
to different destinations; and putting up at each 
fork a sign calling attention to the different 
fates in store for us, according as we take the, 
path to the right or that to the left.’’ 


General 

The Macmillan Company is putting out a 
notable series of well-known classics in well- 
bound, attractive, but cheap, editions. The 
series is known as The Modern Readers’ Series, 
and among the volumes already issued are The 
Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler; Culture. 
and Anarchy, by Matthew Arnold; The Three 
Muskateers, by Dumas; and The Fables of 
Aesop, as selected by Joseph Jacobs and illus 
trated by Richard Heighway. 

Harpers have recently issued in the Masters 
of Music Series, edited by Sir Landon Ronald, 
the lives of three great musicians, each in one 
volume, written by a musician of distinction. 
The volumes that have thus far appeared are: 
Richard Wagner as He Lived, by William Wal- 
lace; Francois Liszt, by Frederick Corder; and 
Robert Schumann, by Herbert Bedford ($1.00 

each volume). 

Henry Holt & Co. publish in the Home Uni- 
versity Library a volume by John Drinkwater 
on Patriotism in Literature ($1.00). It is not 
an anthology, but, as Mr. Drinkwater himself 
defines it, it is an essay on patriotism with us 
lustrations from literature. , 

Tur Lost GosrEL, by ARTHUR TRAIN (Scrib- 
ners. $1.50). A well-known novelist has here 
turned himself to the serious business of pre-— 
senting what he regards as distinctive Christian 
teaching in the form of a “lost” but rediscoy- 
ered fifth Gospel. The story first appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, and as some 
readers assumed it to be authentic, it should 
be read with the author’s assurance that the 
story is wholly imaginary. ‘ 

NrveR AGAIN: HVERYLAND STORIES. OF 
Wortp FRIENDSHIP. Volume 1 (Everyland s 
Publishing Co., West Medford, Mass. $1.50). — 
A volume of delightful stories for boys and 
girls, by Margaret T. Applegarth, Marion F. 
Rittenhouse, and others. The editor is Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, who has prepared this” 
book in response to repeated requests that 
stories from the magazine Hveryland shall be 
reprinted in permanent form. This first vol- 
ume contains stories of peace and world friend- 
ship, which are drawn from life in various 
countries. 
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‘God With Men’’ 
Christ the Word Made Flesh 


he Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season 


AsH WEDNESDAY, Feb. 17—The Temptation. 
Read Matt. 4: 1-11. Text: Heb. 4: 15. One 
‘hat hath been in all points tempted like as we 
we, yet without sin. 

Meditation—Jesus knows what is in man be- 
»ause he has lived man’s life and this first hand 
mowledge of human life qualified him to save 
men. The descent of the Holy Spirit at Jesus’ 
yaptism finally and vividly testified to his di- 
vine mission. Immediately after this experi- 
ance came the tempter’s voice: “If thou art the 
Son of God.” This was calculated to throw 
Joubt upon his heavenly vision. 

Prayer—O thou Savior of the World, redeem 
us from sin. Make us overcomers, able to en- 
dure the disciplines of temptation. Keep us 
strong of will, knowing that God will not suffer 
us to be tempted above what we are able to 
bear. Amen. 

TuHurRsDAY, Feb. 18—The Creative “Word” of 
God. John 1: 1-9. Text: 1:1. In the begin- 
ning was the Word. 

Meditation—The old testament in which Our 
Lord and his disciples were schooled began, 
“In the Beginning God created.” The fourth 
and last Gospel of the New Testament is a 
spiritual interpretation rather than an ordi- 
nary biography and begins, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” a profound conception of God’s 
energy as the Creative Word. 

Prayer—Almighty Father, thy word is hid- 
den in the framework of the world, shines in 
the mind of man and is made flesh in Jesus 
Christ. Our unbelief has made spoil of us. For- 
give us our folly. Make room for us within thy 
love and wisdom that we may know thee and 


live. Amen. 
Frmay, Feb. 19—The Incarnate “Word.” 
Read John 1:11-18. Text: 1: 14. And the 


Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. 

Meditation—The Creative Spirit of God was 
embodied in the flesh, he dwelt in Jesus. When 
men have been good and great enough it has 
been said that the divine spirit was in them. 
In Jesus Christ we have for the first time in 
history a complete human personality, one in 
whom God lives consciously. 

Prayer—‘‘Soul of the universe, Light of the 
mind of man, Spirit of Jesus Christ, who dwell- 
est in all things, from whom and in whom and 
unto whom we are; we thank thee. Thou hast 
so formed the world and so made the heart of 
man that we cannot escape thee, and would not 
if we could. ... Shine through our blindness, 
break through all our delusions, strive with our 
rebellion, plead with our pride. Thou art our 
All, leave us not.” Amen. 


Sarurpay, Feb. 20—The Lamb of God. Read 
John 1:29-34. Text: 1: 29. Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world. 

Meditation—In the temple John and his dis- 
ciples had seen lambs offered in sacrifice. The 
sacrifice was the best of the little flock, with- 
out Spot or blemish, as the richest expression 
of the love of the heart of a man for his God. 

n Hebrew lore the man upon whom the dove 
should descend was he who should baptize men 
into a new spirit, by which they should be able 
so to love God as to hate the old sins. He would 
be to them the Lamb of God. The Father’s gift 
of his beloved was to convince the wayward 
heart of man forever of the redeeming love of 
God. To this “Lamb” John pointed honest 
hearts. To this same love of God and cure for 
Sin in Christ the Gospels direct us. 

Prayer—In thy face, O Savior of Men, we see 
the knowledge of the love of God. No other 

wer than a mightier and holier affection can 
expel from our divided hearts our love for the 
unholy and the selfish. O Lamb of God, we 
come, we come. Amen. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


IN TRIALS OFT 


Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
some strange thing happened unto you: but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings; that, when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy.—1 Pet. 4: 12. 


The good news of Christianity is that 
suffering is itself divine. It is not foreign 
to the experience of God Himself. “In all 
their affliction he was afflicted.” “Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows.’ “If thou be the Son of God,” said 
his enemies, “come down from the Cross.” 
No; not while any man remains unredeemed. 
The divine suffering is not an episode, but a 
revelation. It is the necessary form which 
divine love takes, when it is brought into 
contact with evil. To overcome evil with 
good means to suffer unjustly and willingly. 
—W. R. Inge. 


You have met Sorrow since I saw you last, 
You who ere now were stranger to her face; 
Daily, my dear, on you her mark I trace, 
Though your brave heart would hold the secret 
fast, 
Still do you jest and help make others gay, 
But oftentimes your eyes lose all their light 
And look as desolate as sea at night: 
(The eyes will tell of woe, strive as we may.) 
O’er your sweet face a shadow oft is thrown ; 
And yet your smile has gained a tenderness, 
A beauty it did not before possess ; 
Your voice has Sympathy’s low undertone ; 
Your soul is greater than in glad days past,— 
You have met Sorrow since I saw you last! 
Maud Frazer Jackson. 


God driveth a furrow through my soul, 
help me to praise. He purposeth a crop.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 


The door by which we escape from trouble 
is of more importance than the escape it- 
self. There are many troubles from which 
it is better for a man not to escape than to 
escape wrongly; and there are many diffi- 
culties in which it is better to struggle and 
to fail than to be helped by a wrong hand. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


It seems to me that the best work in the 
world is being done by suffering souls whe 
“out of weakness have been made strong.” 
Preachers talk about “the compensations of 
life,’ meaning that what is lost here is 
made up there, and thus the balance is re- 
dressed; but this is a shallow notion. The 
truth is still more wonderful, and it is that 
loss, bravely and believingly accepted, be- 
comes an exceeding gain; and one does not 
merely get something in its stead but 
through it attains something impossible 
without.—David Smith. 


Almighty God, who art the only source of 
health and healing, the spirit of calm and 
the central peace of the universe; grant to 
us, thy children, such a consciousness of thy 
indwelling presence as may give us utter con- 
fidence in thee. In all pain and weariness 
and anxiety may we throw ourselves wpon 
thy besetting care, that knowing ourselves 
fenced about by thy loving omnipotence, we 
may permit thee to give us health and 
strength and peace; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Christ’s Everyday Miracles 
Discussion of the Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for February 21-27 
BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE 


Topic: Lives Transformed by Christ. 


Acts 
9 1-20: 


Light from the Bible Passage 

Paul was a man of extremes. When he was 
an enemy of Christ and his followers he was 
a bitter one. He stopped at nothing in hig at- 
tack on the new faith. His experience on the 
Damascus road was as real to him as had been 
his vicious pursuit of the early Christians. An 
intense foe became an intense friend. Few sur- 
renders of the will have been as complete ag 
his. He had to face the scorn of his friends 
and his enemies alike. Probably both camps 
held him in suspicion at first. Only the evi- 
dences of a transformed life could be convinc- 
ing: an absolute break with an ignoble past, 
an equally absolute committal of all that life 
is and has for the future. Christ never made a 
greater individual conquest than here. Through 
his submission such a miracle was possible for 
Christ in his arch-enemy, Paul. 


Leads for Leaders 

This subject plays up the elemental purpose 
of Christian Endeavor. It ig a great topic and 
a searching one. .It can be discussed from a 
biographical standpoint—remarkable cases of 
the past. Better still, it can be discussed from 
a personal and a progressive viewpoint—what 
Christ hag done and is doing for us. 

Lives are transformed by Christ when we 
submit everything to him. Is there a tendency 
to expect him in some way to make us what we 
ought to be while we keep on our own way? 
Have we submitted our wills to him? 

Lives are transformed by Christ when we are 
conscious of his presence with us. How would 
this make us ashamed of an unworthy past, 
of a present life that harbored thoughts, mo- 
tives, and practices distasteful to him? 

Lives are transformed by Christ when we 
take up his tasks. The more conscious we are 
that we are doing these things for him, the 
more we shall be eager to do them in his way. 
Is this what it means to “have the mind of 
Christ in us”? 


Thoughts for Members 

Christ’s law of unselfish service will always 
be a heavy yoke so long as it rests upon our 
will and not within our will. But when our 
soul has organized itself so as to include others 
as an essential part of itself, so as to root un- 
selfish service in the very will to live, then the 
will to serve is no longer a burdening yoke but 
an inherent joy—The Daily Altar. 


In our relation to Christ it is not thought 
about our will but about him that is the place 
of emphasis. That is to say, we must not think 
will, we must think Christ. We might think 
will for years and be no further forward; 
whereas when we let the mind rest steadily 
upon Christ the will is thereby renewed. The 
only healthy way in which to grow in will 
power is to forget about it, and visualize clearly 
the presence, power, and commands of Christ. 
—John Douglas Adams. 


A Moment of Prayer 

Transform us anew, O Master, by thy match- 
less spirit and power, that we may daily take 
on likeness to thee in our lives and our work. 
Grant also, we pray, that this same vitality 
which comes from thee may tend by its quiet 
but pervasive influence to transform the lives 
of others about us. Amen. 


Evidently, in order to be a manifestation of 
Christ, we must be in some way like him. 
—George Hodges. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Get Rid of the Clutter 


Three rooms that I have seen at different 
times have been in my mind lately. 

The first was a tiny room in a small apart- 
ment, the home of people in humble circum- 
stances. But they aspired after beauty, and 
in consequence had stuffed their room with the 
things the shops spread alluringly before their 
gaze. There wag furniture everywhere—imi- 
tation mahogany; glaringly polished, gaudy 
oak. There was even a chair (and this is what 
impressed the room indelibly on my memory) 
—there was even a chair on top of the couch. 
There seemed no other place to put it. In 
addition to the clutter on the floor there was 
highly figured wall paper, and there were pic- 
tures trying to make themselves felt in the 
midst of that mishmash of unpleasant color 
and line. In that room there was no place 
for beauty, no suggestion of repose. 

The next room that my mind has been re- 
calling was the home of wealth. The furnish- 
ings were all expensive things. They were 
things of beauty for the most part—great pic- 
tures done by skilled hands, pieces of old sculp- 
tured marble, bits of bric-a-braec brought from 
lands of story and romance, furniture that was 
large and stately. But here again, with things 
of beauty all about, Beauty could find no place 
for the sole of her foot. She was crowded out 
by the deluge of things. The person who 
made a home in that room could not bear to 
part with her dear accumulations, and so she 
lived in the midst of clutter instead of repose. 

A third room that I once had the privilege of 
entering was altogether a surprise. It seemed 
almost bare of decoration, and its furnishings 
were cut to the limit. There was just one thing 
that was noticeable when I entered. That was 
a’ picture of great white. poppies done by some 
Japanese artist, done with the simplicity that 
the Japanese love. All the light in the room 
was made to focus on that picture standing 
on an easel. Going into the room one felt him- 
self at once in the presence of repose, of beauty, 
of something that sang of greatness. 

How, then, about lives? Are cluttered lives 
any more beautiful than cluttered rooms? Yet 
how we feel it necessary to lay hands on every- 
thing within reach! Because here is something 
to listen to we think we must: listen, when we 
would serve ourselves and the world much bet- 
ter by stopping our ears and running away. 
And so with the things we read, the things we 
do, the engagements we involve ourselves in. 
With all the arts we talk about loving, we 
need to learn to love the art of wise selection. 
Beauty loses its beauty when it is made to wal- 
low in clutter. 

How can a cluttered soul welcome God and 
give him a chance to make manifest the beauty 
and joy and peace of his presence? Said Meis- 
ter Hekhart: “At present we must turn from 
one thing to another; we can only mind one 
thing at the expense of all the others.” And 
in another place he said: “To find the new- 
born King in thee all else thou mightest find 
must be passed by and left behind thee.” It 


will be left behind forever, some of it,—the_ 


trash, the ugliness, the falseness, the mere illu- 
sion. Other of it will be picked up again, be- 
eause the King can be served by the right use 
of it. But clutter will be left behind. We 
shall learn to focus our attention upon the 
things that make for greatness of soul, for 
beauty and goodness of life, for the develop- 
ment of the true self, the spirit that is erying 
out for relations with eternal life and ever- 
lasting joy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Jesus Raises Lazarus from the Dead 
Comment en the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 21 

John 11: 32-44 

The miracles of Jesus as recorded, whatever 
may be their backgrounds of historic fact, 
symbolize the spiritual power of Christ. They 
are miracles of healing, feeding, giving sight, 
and here is symbolized the largest fact of all, 
Christ as the Resurrection and the giver of life. 

It is fruitless in connection with such a les- 
son as this to discuss the nature or fact of the 
miracle itself. As we have repeatedly sug- 
gested, if a miracle could be explained it would 
be no miracle, and proof or disproof is be- 
yond possibility. The reader of the New Tes- 
tament accepts its record as literal fact, or 
believes that the holiest living and the highest 
revelation of God are intermingled with tradi- 
tions of an ancient day, according to his own 
critical conclusions. Argument one way or the 
other can do little in these matters to shake 
either credulity or incredulity. The thoughtful 
reader must face the problem of the miraculous 
in all its bearings for himself, and help in that 
direction must come from something more sub- 
stantial than the comment in this column. So 
we do well in this and all other lessons founded 
in the miraculous to seek the spiritual mean- 
ing and implications. 

The story of the raising of Lazarus in its 
human aspects reveals the intimate personal 
relationships of Jesus. Ties of deep affection 
bound him to the home at Bethany, and the full 
humanity of our Lord is not anywhere better 
expressed than in the simple words, the shortest 
verse in our English Bible, that tell how deeply 
he was moved as he came to this house in 
mourning: ‘Jesus wept.” Was it any wonder 
that the Jews said, ‘Behold how he loved him’’? 
Here is more than the revelation of human 
love. Here was symbolized in Jesus of Naza- 
reth the love that God the Father has for all 
of his children. If there is any power that 
could bring the dead to life, surely it is the 
power of divine affection. 

The miracle as narrated forestalls any sug- 
gestion that Lazarus was merely in a catalep- 
tic condition. The Gospel writer is particu- 
larly insistent upon the fact that Lazarus was 
dead. But what is death? How little we know 
concerning it or of what happens when the soul 
departs from the body! It is somewhat amaz- 
ing that this remarkable power of Christ over 
death should have been exercised according to 
the New Testament narrative in so very few 
instances. This in itself would seem to suggest 
that not the wonder-working physical power, 
but the amazing spiritual power of Christ is 
the insistent theme of Scripture, and that 
these strange but isolated incidents are re- 
corded only to emphasize this larger work of 
grace that brings new life to the dead souls 
of men. It is, moreover, in this larger work 
of grace that the soul finds its chief power to 
believe in Jesus as the’Resurrection and the Life. 

If our faith in the power of God depended 
upon the historic proof of this narrative, many 
would feel that faith weakened. It is not so 
much in the story that Jesus raised Lazarus 
from the dead ag in the evidence throughout 
history that he has brought newness of life to 
dead souls that we find the conviction of God’s 
power and the reality of the presence of Christ 
as Redeemer and Savior. He can roll away 
the stone from the narrow bounds in which our 
souls are confined. He can bid us come forth. 
He can cut the bonds that bind us. He can 
give our lives new freedom and new direction. 
He would bring every life to this glorious direc- 
tion. He would say, concerning every man 
bound by the limitations of sin and death, 
“Loose him and let him go.” Have we any 
lack of faith in him or in his power? Let us 
put his wonder-working to the test. 
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A New Declaration of 


Independence 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

In The Congregationalist of Jan. 21 there is 
reference to your editorial in the number of 
Jan. 7, upon “Spiritual Life in 1926.” Permit 
me to make further reference to it. ‘ 

While much of this editorial is worth quot- 
ing, there is one sentence which stands ou} 
particularly as expressing the conviction: 
the writer, a conviction which is shared by 
many. The sentence is, “The only values that 
Wwe possess are, after all, spiritual values.” Of 
this great fact probably all ministers are con- 
vinced, yet it is well to have it put into con- 
crete form. As further expression of this in- 
vincible belief possibly the following declara- 
tion of independence may help. This was 
written some months ago, after reading The 
Supremacy of the Spiritual, by Prof. Herbert 
A. Youtz; and was suggested by thoughts 
aroused by that reading. Undoubtedly other 
reading and thought contributed to the out- 
come, but the immediate inspiration was from 
the book named. The form in which the 
declaration is cast is an implied protest to the 
pretensions of certain protagonists of science, 
for the most part not scientists themselves, 
who proclaim the dominance of that branch of 
knowledge and the all-inclusiveness of its scope. 
Probably the majority of scientists are not en- 
emies of religion, nor would they deny the real- 
ity of the life of the spirit. Some, and these 
most notable in their group of workers, are 
most profoundly spiritual, and most definite in 
giving expression to their belief in the reality 
and power of the Spirit. Yet it may be that 
the time has come for a definite statement of 
the position which those who believe in the 
life of the spirit and are dedicated to it, hold 
and intend to maintain. Hence the following: 


A NEw DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


I am I, and I make the following Declaration 
of Independence: ; 
1. I am essentially spiritual, though involved 
for a little while in the meshes of the material. 
2. All scientific knowledge is mine, so far as 
I can and will claim it; I am its master, not 
its servant. 5 
3. All my own experience is mine, and I 
gather knowledge also from the experience of 
others: from these I learn, but they do not con- 
trol me. : ‘ 
4. Insight is mine, whereby I see into the 
meaning of science and experience. From 
knowledge and insight I construct a founda-- 
tion for character. : 
5. Ideals are mine, and they furnish the plans 
for the superstructure of character. , 
6. Choice is mine, by which I elect between 
the fleeting, partial good, and that which. is 
complete and permanent. I recognize that the 
choice of the latter involves temporary disap- % 
pointment and suffering; but I am free to 
make the choice, and I do choose the perma-_ 
nent good. i 
7. I am a person, and I find my complete- — 
ness, sufficiency, and satisfaction in Him who 
in the realm of personality is the One altogether — 
lovely, Jesus the Christ. «(G. AXTELL, 


Essex Junction, Vt. 
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‘*Who Is My Neighbor?” — 

Thy neighbor? "Tis him whom thou ‘ 

Hast power to aid and bless. 

Whose aching heart and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hands may press. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door; 
Go thou and succor him. 


Thy neighbor? ’Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem, 
Widow and orphan helpless left; 
Go thou and comfort them. 
—Author Unknown. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


That Bundy Boy 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

It had been a hard week on the Taggart 
wins. Hirst, they had tonsillitis. Second, Bojo, 
heir collie, disappeared. And third, father 
ad to go away. Yes, and fourth, the old bliz- 
ard spoiled their plan of returning to school 
‘riday. Now on Saturday, even Marshmallow, 
he white cat, felt so cross she scratched Jimmy 
or nothing at all. 

“J was just trying to make her do tricks,” 
rieved Jimmy, whose feelings were more 
rounded than his hand as the traitor hid under 
he sagging sofa where nothing but a pancake 
ould follow her. “Why can’t she roll over 
or me or walk on her hind legs like Bojo?” 

“Cats don’t,” explained Jane, flattening her 
Ose against the icy window in a vain hope. 
faybe Bojo would come frisking down the 
rail. Maybe father would finish selling that 
imber sooner than he thought. No. Jane 
ighed. Same old snowstorm that was burying 
he trail deeper every minute till even the fence 
tood up to its neck in soft white drifts. So- 
erly, Jane turned to the littered table where 


he and Jimmy had been fashioning valentines” 


or the box at school. 

“No use to bother when we can’t deliver 
hem,” grumbled Jimmy. “If it keeps snowing 
nd father doesn’t come, how will we get a 
nile and a half to school ’thout wings or a 
nagic password or something?” 

Jane refused to cross her bridges a mile and 
half ahead. Cheerfully she made herself deaf 
9 the wild wind, and daubed purple paint lay- 
shly on a cluster of catalogue. 

“Go ahead and make some more heart boxes, 
fimmy,” she coaxed. ‘“‘When Mother’s through 
aking, we'll make molasses taffy.” 


She counted off her schoolmates’ names and 
considered the pile of gay greetings. “The big- 
gest box is for Teacher, and we'll stick in some 
pifion nuts with the taffy balls. She loves ’em. 
Yes, I did count right. I’ve made one for every 
single body except Benjamin Bundy and I’m 
doing his now.” 

“Fuh!” sneered Jimmy. “Catch me giving 
him anything!” Jimmy’s nose turned up a 
little more than nature had intended it to. 
“Didn’t you hear Jakie say he saw rabbits and 
a squirrel up at the Bundy shack by the saw- 
mill? He thinks the new fellow traps ’em. And 
remember what Sara Tompkins said? Bvery 
time she goes past there he’s hammering and 
pounding, except,” with fine scorn, ‘“‘when he’s 
washing dishes.” 

Jane remembered. Sarah had retailed her 
story with the air of one who could a terrible 
tale unfold if she chose. But Jane felt sorry 
just the same for the motherless boy who had 
to play by himself. . 

“Oh, well! I guess if our father was boss at 
the camp and we could have plenty of nails 
and boards we’d nearly pound our heads off, 
wouldn’t we, Jimmy?’ Of course, Jane ad- 
mitted to herself, the new boy was pretty awk- 
ward, falling over his own feet if nobody else 
struck his into the aisle. And when Teacher 
had called him “Ben,” he corrected shyly, 
“Mother liked me to be called Benjamin,” 
which made Jimmy snort right out. 

After that the hill boys called him “Ben 
with the jam in.’ And quick-tongued Sara was 
reminded of the Mother Goose jingle, only she 
changed the Solomon Grundy part.and sang it: 


Benjamin Bundy, born on a Monday, 
and ending 


Died on Saturday buried on Sunday, 
That was the end of Benjamin Bundy. 
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Yes, Jane remembered, but she kept on paint- 
ing steadily. Poor Benjamin would get one 
valentine, anyway. ‘Think how terrible she 
would feel if everybody at school got valen- 
tines and she were left out! So she hummed 
in spite of the wolf wind that shook the door 
and howled as if to say, “I’ll huff and I’ll puff 
and I’ll blow your house down!” 

Sunday morning when the three in the half- 
buried log house ate their hot mush and milk 
and crisp pancakes by the kitchen stove, a 
tink-tinky tune sent them pell-mell to the 
front door. 

Here came a wagon sleigh drawn by mules, 
and driven by Sara Tompkins’ father. For a 
second, Mother thought the excited twins would 
explode with joy. For out jumped Father, 
carrying a collie dog and other things. The 
next minute the prodigals were surrounded by 
their chattering, hugging family, and of all the 
hubbub! Everyone talked, nobody listened. 
Marshmallow, disgusted at the fuss over a mere 
dog, retired in a huff to the usual haven. 

‘““Where’s he been? Where did you find 
him?’ demanded the twins. 

“That’s a mystery,” smiled Father, warming 
himself at the welcoming pine-knot fire. “Sara 
said the Bundy boy had him shut up. First I 
saw of Bojo he was following the wagon and’”’— 

Here Bojo, having licked hands all round, 
squirmed to the floor from Jimmy’s arms and 
headed on three legs for his tin pan in the 
kitchen. 

“Oh-h! He’s hurt!” wailed Jane. 

“T¢ that Bundy boy did anything to my dog” 
—Jimmy doubled up his fists and screwed up 
his mouth. 

“His left forefoot was crushed, but it’s heal- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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A Tribute to Dr. Holmes 


The 25th anniversary of the ordination of 
Dr. John Andrew Holmes, pastor of First- 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, Neb., was taken 
as the opportunity by both church and city to 
pay him a high tribute. The church services of 
celebration were Sunday, Jan. 3, and the civic 
tribute was Monday evening, Jan. 4. 

Dr. Holmes conducted the Sunday morning 
service and delivered an address on “A Quarter 
of a Century in the Christian Ministry.” He 
was assisted in the service by Rev. F. W. 
Leavitt, student pastor at the University of 
Nebraska, and Prof. A. G@. Heyhoe, dean of 
men at Doane College. 

The “Central Service of the Celebration” 
was Sunday evening, in which all the Congre- 
gational churches of the city joined. Dr. Lloyd 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Douglas of Akron, O., was the speaker. Dr. 
Douglas is a long-time friend of Dr. Holmes, 
they having been co-workers in Christian ser- 
vice in Champaign, Ill. His subject was “Dia- 
dems and Fagots,”’ and the address was both 
brilliant and courageous. Among a number of 
beautiful tributes paid to Dr. Holmes was the 
following: 

“T am here to testify tonight of my best 
friend and esteemed colleague that he has 
proved himself a workman who has no occa- 
sion to be ashamed of the ability he hag shown, 
through the years, to assay the ore of our 
changing thought, and wisely wash all the 
dross and dirt out of it to the retention of the 
gold. And when I say this of him I have paid 
him the highest tribute it is in my power to 
bestow; for to an achievement like that, it is 
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imperative a man shall bring not only a galaxy 
of natural gifts and a superb intellectual grasp. 
but a degree of fortitude worthy to be com- 
pared to the fortitude of Horatius at the bridge.” 

Others having part in the service were Dr 
E. B. Dean, president of Doane College, Rey. 
Harold Cooper, pastor of the College Chureh 
at Crete, Rev. G. J. Schmidt, assistant moder- 
ator of the German Association, and Dr. C. G. 
Murphy, district secretary for the Education 
Society. Rev. Ervine Inglis, pastor of Vine 


Rey. JoHN ANDREW HOLMES 


Congregational Church of the city, presided. 
A large chorus choir, under the leadership of 
Mrs. C. B. Raymond, rendered special music. 
The most unusual service of the celebration 
was the civic tribute Monday evening, in the 
form of a reception and banquet at the Lincoln 
Hotel. The large dining room seating 300 was 
filled to its capacity. The gathering repre- 
sented many faiths and organizations. The 
banquet was followed by a beautiful program, 
and Hon. H. H. Wilson served as toastmaster. 
The nature and scope of the tributes may be 
inferred from those taking part: Hon. F. C. 
Zehrung, mayor of Lincoln, and Walter S. 
Whitten, secretary of the Commercial Club; 


Mrs. E. L. Marty, president of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, and Ernest Folsom, who spoke 


for the Men’s Clubs; Rey. R. Kuehne, presi- 
dent of the Ministers’ Association, and Dr. S. 
Mills Hayes, rector of the Episcopal Church, 
Judge A. M. Morrissey, and Dr. Samuel Avery, 
chancellor of the State University, and also 
Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, the guest of honor. 

Dr. Holmes at the close of a happy response 


said: “I am aware that I have not paid my 


debt to you when I express these thanks. There 
is here a great opportunity to do God’s work. 
It is in my heart to do all I ean for this city 
and I am spurred to new efforts by your kind- 
ness. I am not puffed up for myself, but I am 
puffed up with pride for you.” 

Frank A. Weld, editor of the American Hd- 


ucational Digest, was chairman of the com- 


mittee on arrangements and gave a beautiful 
tribute to Dr. Holmes as a fitting close. 

Dr. John Andrew Holmes is most widely 
known through his syndicate departments, 


“When Sunday Comes” and “The Pastor Says.” 


Through these sayings he hag received the trib- 
j ute, “Master of Epigrams.” c. G. M. 
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Lenten Services in Boston 

Dr. George A. Gordon will open the series 
of noonday Lenten meetings to be held as in 
past years at B. F. Keith’s Theater, Boston, 
lass, beginning Feb. 17. The subject this 
year, taken as a general theme, is “The Torch- 
yearers of the Living Church,” and many of 
he speakers have chosen outstanding leaders 
m religion, philosophy, and service as their 
special topics. On the opening day forty or 
nore of Boston’s well-known ministers of dif- 
‘erent faiths will act as ushers. The quartet 
‘yom the Old South Church will furnish music, 
ind the entire program will be broadcast by 
WHEI. Other Congregational ministers to be 
jeard during Lent are Rey. Stanley Ross 


A Little Guide to 
Books Worth While 


for Lenten Reading 


A Way to Peace, Health and Power 
By Bertha Conde 

“Tt is a book that should be on the center table in 

every home.” $1.50 

The Resonableness of Christianity 


By Douglas Clyde Macintosh 
A great book on Christianity. The $6,000 Bross 
| Prize Volume. $1.50 
Modern Religious Verse and Prose 
By Fred Merrifield 
An anthology of the best modern poetry with 
interpretative notes. $3.50 
The Religion of Undergraduates 
By Cyril Harris 


Discusses the chief questions of religion as they 
affect youth. 1.25 


The Historical Development of 
Christianity 

By Oscar L. Joseph 
A bird’s-eye view of church history. 


Psychology for Bible Teachers 


By Edward A. Annett 


Should be read by all who teach young people. 
1.50 


$1.50 


These Sayings of Mine 
An Interpretation of the Teachings of Jesus. 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


Will make a strong appeal to business and profes- 
sional men. $1.50 


The World’s Living Religions 
By Robert E. Hume 


An historical sketch, with special reference to 
their sacred scriptures, and in comparison with 
Christianity. 


The Inescapable Christ 
By Walter Russell Bowie 


Combines a deep sense of spiritual values with 
the tolerant and broad-minded outlook of one 
who understands the perplexities and needs of 
thinking people. $1.50 


The Children’s Bible 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles F. Kent 


A translation in simple English of selections from 

the Old and New Testaments. 

Regular edition, with 3o full-page illustrations in 

full color and duotone. ; $3.50 

Popular edition with eight duotone pe gore 
I-75 


$1.75 


Science and Religion 
By J. Arthur Thomson 


Shows that the scientific account of nature is es- 
sentially in agreement with the religious epin. 
2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Fisher, Rey. A. Z. Conrad, Dean Willard 


Sperry, Rey. Vaughan Dabney, and Rey. Ashley 
Day Leavitt. 


Notable Anniversary at Haddam, Ct. 

The annual meeting of Haddam, Ct., was a 
notable occasion because it might be taken as 
marking the 225th milestone in the church’s 
history. It is one of the oldest churches in the 
state, having been organized in 1696 and Rev. 
Jeremiah Hobart installed as its first pastor 
in 1700. During these years the church has 
had but 14 pastors. The longest term of sery- 
ice was that of Rey. B. Bi. Lewis, who became 
pastor in 1871 and served for 55 years and is 
now pastor emeritus. The present pastor is 
Rey. H. HB. Sweet. The veteran pastor emer- 
itws opened the meeting with prayer, and after 
election of officers and reading of reports sup- 
per was served by the women. The following 
Sunday evening the Haddam Bible Society held 
its 107th annual meeting. Prof. Fleming 
James, of Berkeley Divinity School, gave an 
interesting and impressive address on William 
Tyndale and his work in translating the Bible 
from the original. 


Nebraska Pastors’ Fellowship 

A Nebraska pastors’ fellowship meeting was 
held at Doane College, Crete, Dec. 28-31, under 
the auspices of the State Conference and the 
college. The purpose of the meeting as stated 
by Dr. W. A. Tyler, superintendent of state 
work, was “for fellowship and spiritual and 
mental quickening. It differs from the state 
conference in the fact that no business is to be 
transacted. The time is to be devoted rather 
to quiet meditation and prayer, the presenta- 
tion of great themes, serious study, free and 
frank discussion, and the intimacies of un- 
hurried fellowship.” 

There were 40 pastors in attendance, most 
of whom remained through the full three days. 
Two things contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the meeting. One was the small cost 
to the pastors. Any pastor, no matter how 
distant, could attend full time at an expense 
not to exceed $10. This low cost was made 
possible by the courtesy of the college man- 
agement, the almost gratuitous service of the 
faculty, and the generous gift from two friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Sheldon. The gift made 
possible the payment of the traveling expenses 
of all pastors for mileage in excess of a radius 
of 100 miles. 

Dr. A. W. Palmer, pastor of First Church, 
Oak Park, Ill., gave a course of three lectures 
on “Religion and Science,’ and also two illus- 
trated evening addresses, “Hawaii, America’s 
Interracial Laboratory,” and “How to Keep 
Friends with Japan.’ Prof. F. G. Ward, of 
Chicago Seminary, gave a course on the chang- 
ing conceptions of religious education, the pro- 
ject principle, etc. Rev. H. G. Larsen, in 
charge of the United Sand Hill Parish, with 
headquarters at Hyannis, presented a course 
on “The Pastor and the Rural Church.” 

The faculty of Doane College made substan- 
tial contributions to the program. Pres. H. B. 
Dean was the official host, and gave a helpful 
message. Prof. A. G. Heyhoe gave two ad- 
dresses, one as moderator of the State Confer- 
ence and one on “Psychology and Religion.” 
Prof, J. E. Taylor, head of the department of 
history, spoke on “The Church and Construc- 
tive Measures for World Peace.” Prof. C. O. 
Carlson, head of the Department of Biology, 
spoke on “Biology and Religion,” and Prof. 
V. W. Lytle, of the Department of Religious 
Education, joined with Dr. C. G. Murphy, dis- 
trict secretary of religious education, in con- 
ducting two conferences on the application of 
rnaterials and methods in religious education. 

The three devotional periods were conducted 
by Rey. Harold Cooper, pastor of the Crete 
Church, also the student church of the college. 

The whole program was presented with the 
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pastor definitely in mind. The lively discus- 
sions which were interspersed gave good evi- 
dence that the messages reached their mark 
and were highly appreciated. 

Large credit is due Dr. W. A. Tyler for his 
able leadership and to Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Shel- 
don for their generous help. Mr. Sheldon is 
chairman of the state board of the conference 
and was chairman of the committee on program. 

CO. G. M. 


Making Home a More Sacred Place 

The consecration of a home in Newton High- 
lands, Mass., by Prof. and Mrs. H. Augustine 
Smith, was a late event widely featured by the 
press. Professor Smith has a national reputa- 
tion as the head of the Fine Arts Department 
in the School of Religious Education, Boston 
University. He is the author of impressive 
pageants, a hymn book of modern values, as 
well as much other important writing on youth 
training. 

The occasion of setting up a household in a 
mew residence suggested to his cultured and 
weligious sense a dedication to the high pur- 
‘poses of home life. In place of an ordinary 
house warming of ancient and sometimes un- 
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BEFORE THE FIREPLACE IN 


Seated from left to right: Miss Caroline Parker, 
Mrs. Smith, holding little Patricia. 


Henry Smith, Jr., 


Pror. AUGUSTINE SMITH’s NEW HOME 


Rev. and Mrs. Samuel H. Woodrow, 
Professor Smith is standing 


behind Mrs. Smith 


happy memory, an altar was reared. His min- 
ister, Dr. S. H. Woodrow, invoked the. house- 
blessing. A torch applied to the fuel on the 
hearth gave reality and symbolism to the cere- 
mony. Professor Smith spoke impressively to 
his fifty’ guests: “Homes should be dedicated as 
churches and other institutions are. They are 
the foundation of life and government. In the 
home lies the power that can limit the evils of 
divorce and unhappy marriages. The three 
ideals of the home are love, warmth, and 
beauty.” The last was revealed in figure in 
the unveiling of pictures: Tarrant’s ‘All Things 
Bright and Beautiful’; Millais’ “The Boyhood 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,” and Moran’s “Lake 
O’Hara.” 

Many a minister has wished for such a seri- 
ous dedication of the parsonage. More have 
desired it for newly organized homes. Some 
have recognized its significance as families 
have removed from the Old House to one more 
modern and pretentious. A pastor of our ac- 
quaintance hag recently contributed to the 
thoughtfulness of such a change. To one he 
wrote: ‘May all the blessings of the old home 
alight upon the new. May all blessings pass- 
ing by the old find resting place in the new. 
May the hour that now is interpret the days 
of old.” 

To the other: “With years do we outgrow 
our dwellings? Some do. Or else we see both 
home and life in other ways and so seek new 
habitations. Yet they are homes if the bless- 
ings of the old are unforgotten. May the new 
door-stone be blessed. May all rooms give 
back light from faces gladdened with health 
and the gracious mood of true content. So- 
journ until you shall have also built an habi- 
tation, a house not made with hands eternal 
in the Heavens.” 

We shall be glad to learn that Professor 
Smith’s ceremony has been copied in spirit at 
least by those who recognize the contribution 
of the home to social and civic life. 


Lay-Evangelism 
Usually a pastorless church is at a stand- 
still, or even worse, losing ground; it is the 
exception where one continues aggressive, es- 
pecially along lines of evangelism and recruit- 
ing. It is refreshing, therefore, to find some 
ehurches in which the laymen for long periods 


carry on the work so well that the morale i 
maintained and there is a substantial growth 
This has been the happy experience of some 0 
our Nebraska churches recently. 

Danbury, .a pastorless church in the aoull 
western part of the state, received three fin 
young people on confession and _ baptism 
Beemer, a small church in the northeasteri 
part of the state which had long been withou 
a pastor, received ten on confession and tw 
children were christened. The most pro 
nounced case is Silver Creek, which has bee! 
without a pastor for more than a year, The; 
received over 30 members, “children, youn; 
people, and adults.” In all three churche; 
“faithful work by Sunday school teachers was 
a large factor in the happy results.” 

In each case, at the invitation of the church 
Dr. W. A. Tyler, state superintendent, con 
ducted the service and received the members 

If more of our laymen would accept a pas 
torless period as a definite challenge for then 
to carry on, many of our churches would noi 
only be saved from the zero column, but savyet 
for future service. The churches that do thi 
will find it easier to get a pastor, and will ap 
preciate him more when he comes. 
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Annual Meetings 

Park, Greeley, Col., Rev. C. R. Raymond, 
astor, expended more than $9,000, leaving a 
)alance in the treasury of nearly $500. A ffili- 
ited organizations had expended over $1,000 
and had balances on hand totaling nearly 
‘$2,000. Gifts for Congregational missions were 
$2,000. For the 1926 church budget there are 
subscriptions for $10,000 in hand. The 
crowded condition of the church building has 
\pecome a real problem and a committee is 
‘working on plans for enlargement. The Wednes- 
(lay night meeting discusses Dr. Fosdick’s ar- 
tides in Harper’s Magazine, with increasing 
interest. 


! Second, Denver, Col. Seven and a half years 
ago, when Rey. EB. F. Wright became pastor 
lof Second Church, it had a membership of 300. 
\At the last annual meeting, the clerk reported 
ja present membership of 725, this growth hay- 
ing been made without any special evangelis- 
e meetings. The church school reported an 
enrollment of 716; the Christian Hndeavor, a 
combined enrollment of 145. Four thousand 
‘dollars were given to home and foreign missions. 
‘The church supports a branch mission at Col- 
jrado Blvd. and 35th Ave., one foreign mission- 
‘ary entirely and three others partially. It now 
has six young people in training for foreign 
mission work, and one young man in the 
Seminary preparing for the ministry. The 
church has a midweek prayer meeting that has 
‘reached an attendance of 90, with an average 
of well above 50. 


Grafton, Neb., Rev. J. H. Kraemer, pastor, 
reports -advances with money in all treasuries, 
especially the ladies’ aid, which had over $500. 
‘The junior society, which meets in the ca- 
‘pacity of a junior church, has an attendance 
of 25 to 40. They meet immediately after 
church school and the interest is good. They 
also take charge of an evening service occa- 
sionally. The pastor was remembered at 
Christmas time with an Atwater Kent Radio 
‘set, which speaks well of the spirit of devotion 
land loyalty. He is now in his fifth year with 
the church. 


_ Lewis, Ia., Rev. W. E. Baldwin, pastor, met 
all obligations, and had a balance in all treas- 
uries. The attendance at Sunday morning ser- 
vices have quite often taxed the capacity of 
the little church auditorium, and the church 
‘school has shown a steady growth throughout 
the past year. Thirty-one have been added to 
the membership, thus placing the church in the 
200 class and making a strong membership of 
eapable and substantial people. Much credit 
‘is due to the untiring efforts of the pastor, and 
his unfaltering belief in personal evangelism 
and gospel preaching. 


_ Mt, Pleasant, Washington, D. C., reports-a 
good year in all respects. The active member- 
*ship is now 1,044. Two new salaried workers 
were added to the staff, the auditorium was 
redecorated, and other changes were made in 
the church plant. The church faces the future 
with courage, although the beloved pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Morgan, has resigned to accept a call 
to Chicago. The resignation was accepted with 
deep regret, but the church felt that they ought 
hot to put hindrances in the way of his going. 


_ Rey. W. S. Archibald, pastor of South, Hart- 
ford, Ct., urged in his report that South Church 
be known as a church where people might wor- 
‘ship God with the mind as well as the heart, 
that it have a worshipful atmosphere, and that it 
be a society of friends. During 1925 116 mem- 
bers were received, making the total member- 
‘ship 1,350, the largest Congregational church 
in the city. Mr. James E. Rhodes 24, chair- 
man of the business committee, pointed out that 
1927 would mark the end of the first decade 
of Mr. Archibald’s ministry and the close of 
the first century of the present edifice. It is 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


An early Christian manuscript recently 
unearthed relates how when a certain 


Onesimus came late to public worship the 


church authorities punished his ox. Now- 
adays when people do not arrive at all 
the minister blames their automobiles. 


proposed before that time to have the interior 
of the church renovated in colonial form. 


United, Little Compton, R. I., Rev. Frank 
Timperley, pastor, reports all bills paid, a bud- 
get of $2,295 for 1926, 16 members received, 
with a net gain of 10. New departures in the 
Sunday school include having the children in 
the service until the hymn before the sermon, 
then having a children’s hour in the vestry un- 
til the Sunday school session. During 1925 
the parsonage was renovated at an expense of 
$2,200, paid by the ladies’ social aid. The ves- 
try of the church was also renovated. Monthly 
Sunday school socials are proving a means of 
acquaintanceship. 


South Brockton, Mass., Rev. R. W. Coe, pas- 
tor, introduced a novel feature into its annual 
meeting. Definite plans for redecorating the 
auditorium were presented on the screen. The 
cost of these renovations will be $10,000. One of 
the notable items of business concerned the ac- 
ceptance by the church of Mrs. Frederick B. 
Bridgman, South Africa, as missionary rep- 
resentative. The total amount raised for be- 
nevolences last year was $5,273.06. Present 
church membership, 1,060; added during year, 
91; on profession of faith, 64; net gain, 55. The 
church school enrollment is 965. Gratifying 
reports were given by all departments. 


West Medford, Mass., Rev. H. F. Smith, 
pastor, frankly faced the need of better quar- 
ters for the church school, which resulted in 
the appointment of a committee of five to look 
into the possibilities of erecting a parish house, 
the report of findings to be made at the earliest 
possible date. A budget of $12,095, including 
an increase of $400 in the pastor’s salary, a 
like increase for music, and $1,200 for further 


repairs and improvements on church and par- 


sonage, was unanimously adopted. Unanimous 
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rising votes were also passed commending the 
work of the prudential committee, the scout 
master, Mr. Leslie P. Hinds, and the pastor, 
Rey. H. F. Smith. All the officers were re- 
elected with the exception of Mr. W. F. Pink- 
ham and Mr. L. O. White, members of the pru- 
dential committee whose three-year terms have 
expired, and who are succeeded by Mr. C. P. 
Wellman and Mr. L. M. Child. The treasurer 
reported total disbursements of $18,995, of which 
$3,830 was for benevolences, all bills paid, and 
a balance on hand of $194.55. At the supper 


table a free-will offering of above $40 assured 
the purchase of a radio set for Mrs. Almira 
Bankhead, the oldest member of the church. 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Rey. W. T. Jordan’s Service to Holliston 

Rey. W. T. Jordan’s pastorate at Holliston 
closed Jna. 8, after a period of nearly 13 
years. During this time more members were 
received into the church, and very largely 
through his personal work, than in any other 
pastorate but one since the church was organ- 
ized in 1728. 

A man of marked intellectual ability and a 


strong spiritual leader, Mr. Jordan is also 
fitted by study and travel to lead a church in 
its other interests. Guided by his artistic 


tastes and wide experience the church building 
has been thoroughly renovated, adding greatly 
to its beauty and dignity. Hard wood floors 
have been laid in vestibule, vestries, and par- 
lor; the fine old organ has been rebuilt and 
equipped with electrical action; an indirect 
system of lighting and a steam-heating plant 
installed; the auditorium, vestries, and parlor 
redecorated. The exterior of the building has 
also been painted, and a ‘Wayside Pulpit” has 
been placed in a sightly location where it con- 
veys some message seven days in the week. 

Several beautiful memorials have been re- 
ceived which indicate reverence for the past 
and give inspiration for the future. Among 
these are the Brooks baptismal font, Batchel- 
der silver Communion service, and several tab- 
lets including those in memory of the eight 
founders of this church. 

On Dec. 30 a reception was held for Mr. Jor- 
dan in recognition of his service to church and 
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community. A large number, including people 
from all the local churches, gathered to do him 
honor. Rey. A. J. Fitzgerald of St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, Rev. H. A. Spinney of the 
Baptist, and Rev. W. F. Koonsen of the Meth- 
odist Churches spoke with feeling of the fel- 
lowship and co-operation which has continu- 
ally existed between Mr. Jordan and the ‘re- 
ligious work of the town, and of his love, de- 
votion, and untiring energy in all good works. 
Judge J. P. Dexter well expressed the appre- 
ciation of the community at large. Deacon W. 
H. Marchant spoke for the church words of 
sincere appreciation. A purse well filled with 
gold was presented the retiring pastor. 

At the annual meeting on Jan. 3 resolutions 
were adopted expressing deep appreciation of 
Mr. Jordan’s splendid service to town and 
church, 


Twenty Years at South Hadley 

Rey. J. G. Nichols, in his 20th annual re- 
port as pastor of First Church, South Hadley, 
gave an interesting analysis of the members 
received during that period. This church was 
in former years also the college church for 
Mount Holyoke, and its large structure was 
erected for the worship of .both college and 
town. At present, while the church and the 
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college are bound together in mutual service, 
the church as a separate village organization ig 
steadily growing in membership and influence. 
The pastor’s report, a summary of a recent 
sermon, was read at the annual meeting and 
printed in the reports presented at that time. 
Mr. Nichols has been for years secretary and 
treasurer of the Connecticut Valley Congrega- 
tional Club and is one of the leaders in fellow- 


ship in his region. Bxtracts from his report 
follow: 


Christian stewardship cannot be appraised 
simply in figures; but the following brief sum- 
mary may be encouraging: From 1906-1926 
yearly receipts from all sources for home ex- 
penses increased from $2,156 to an average of 
$5,500 for the past five years. Benevolences 
from $1,123 to $2,000 average for the past 
Seven years. Total, home expenses approxi- 
mating $78,000; benevolences, $29,000. For 
all purposes, $107,000. 

Three hundred and seventy-four have joined 
the church by profession of faith and by letter. 
Two hundred and forty-seven have been re- 
moved by death, by letter, by revision of the 
roll. Net gain, 127. Membership, Jan. 1, 
1926, 415. The new members represent 10 
nationalities and 14 denominational affiliations. 

The following incomplete classification of 
new members suggests how varied have been 
our connections: 

Seventy-five have established homes since 
joining the church: 20 agriculturists; 50 in 
business; 20 skilled mechanics; four engineers ; 
Seven government employees; three clergymen ; 
one physician; one lawyer; six special training 
in music; 32 church and parish officers; 34 eol- 
lege officials, teachers in higher schools; three 
social workers; 10 in war service; 54 students 
in colleges or technical schools; one college 
president ; two teachers of theology ; 11 nurses; 
two teachers, in mission schools; two in edi- 
torial work; 10 town officials. : 

The church must not take too much credit to 
itself: for, obviously, the kind of life about 
us has determined the character of the results 
of our labor. The above figures are an indi- 
cation of the spirit in which we have tried to 
meet the perpetual challenge coming to a church 
situated in a community combining great in- 
dustries and great educational institutions, in 
a region where country and city meet. A 
chureh of the Pilgrim faith, maintaining loy- 
ally its denominational connections, has been 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. - 


POSITION WANTED 
Sp MEMES a TUNEL te 
Position desired as companion nurse by cul- 
tured, efficient trained nurse. Trained reader, 
ean read for hours. Willing to assist with home 
duties. Would travel. “TT. A.,” Congregation- 
alist. " 


Position as secretary or executive of home or 
institution desired by man experienced in writ- 
ing, editing, reports, filing, home details and 
church work; handy mechanically. Wife avail- 
able to assist or as matron. “D, V.,” Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A good home for a woman who under- 
stands good plain cooking—a home body. Light 


duties. Family aged mother, grown son. Mother’s 
companion. “S. S.,” Congregationalist, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Europe $290; 63 days $390 up. 
or Scandinavian Cruises $390, 
tionale, Back Bay, Boston. 


Mediterranean 
Student Interna- 


Your boy! Where will he Spend the summer? 
Boys placed at Camp Keebec, Phippsburg, Me., 
grow strong bodies, keen intellects, pure hearts. 
Enroll now. $160. Rev. C. L. Stevens, So. Deer- 
field, Mass. 


For Sale—Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 12 volumes. Excellent condition. 
Price $65. Box 122, Livonia, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Special Offer—Handkerchiefs, 
white, ladies’ $1.75 ; 
linen damask 
68 x 


all 
Pure 
patterns, 
$5.35 per 


pure linen, 
men’s $2.50 per dozen. 
table cloths, elegant 
68, $3.75 each. Napkins 22 x 22; 
dozen. Cloth 72 x 72, $5.90 each; 72 x 90, $7.50 
each. Napkins 22 x 22, $7.75 per dozen postpaid, 
If/any of these goods are not out of the ordinary 
for exceptional value, they can be returned and 
money will be refunded. Heaton Mfg. Co., 8725 
78th St., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent 


small 


Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142, 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 


Any church desiring to dispose of Pilgrim 
Hymnal please notify Box 521, Saxtons River, Vt. 


The Rev. Laurens H. Seelye, on furlough from 
the American University of Beirut, Syria, -will 
Speak on the Near Wast and do supply preaching. 
Address 600 W. 122nd St., New York City. 

Washington, D. C. For comfort and location, 
The Stonestep, 2009 F. St., near White House, 
public buildings and Auditorium. Rooms with 
running water. Breakfast and dinner, 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send gelf- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


WY eae you books youno longer need? If 


so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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a 
called to readjust itself to the whole community 
Happily, the community as a whole has re 
sponded in ways that call for our heartfel: 
gratitude. 


Memorial Service to Dr. S. J. Mixter 

A contrast always suggested between a larg 
church of the city and a small rural churel 
was recently illustrated by two memorial ser 
vices for the late Dr. Samuel Jason Mixter 
noted surgeon. One of these services was iy 
Boston and the other in Hardwick, Mass., ths 
doctor’s native place. One was the imposin; 
funeral service in Trinity Church with it. 
throng of distinguished people, its stately 
music, and its high banks of floral pieces sent 
by medical societies, hospital staffs, and a mul. 
titude of friends far and near. This service 
was a worthy tribute for the city of Boston 
and in no way too imposing, for as one of its 
leading journals said, “The death of Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Mixter leaves a void which will stay 
unfilled. He had a place all his own in the 
respect and the affectionate good will of this 
community.” 

But the simpler service in the little white 
church in Hardwick was also a worthy remem- 
brance and tribute. The abundant and beau- 
tiful floral pieces sent by the Mixter family 
right from the service in Trinity Church were 
tastefully arranged about the pulpit and the 
Mixter pew. The pastor spoke of the large 
service which Dr. Mixter had rendered and 
how impossible it was, a little more than 60 
years ago in the brick schoolhouse across the 
way, to foretell that the little Samuel, then 
beginning his school days there, would. become 
a physician of whom not only Hardwick would 
be proud but whom the world itself would be 
glad to honor. He said that Hardwick and 
every community should do all it can for its 
children and seek to create in the school, the 
church, and the home, the atmosphere of ex- 
pectancy that they will become useful men and 
women. e i 


RHODE ISLAND 

Brotherhood Supper in Providence 

Plymouth Church, Providence, Rey, Hugh 
Penney, pastor, had a union brotherhood sup- 
per, with 300 or more men present from neigh- 
boring Congregational, Baptist, Christian, and 
Universalist local clubs. The speakers were 
Thomas Que Harrison of Boston and Dr. V. 
E. Tomlinson of Worcester. 


Loss to Central Church, Providence 

Deacon Arthur W. Claflin, prominent in Cen- 
tral Church, Providence, holder of many offices 
in the State Conference, died in Providence, 
Jan. 12. For many years he has been senior 
member of a wholesale drug business which 
his father reorganized in 1873 from an old 
well-accredited firm which began its history in 
1817. Mr. Claflin was of colonial ancestry, a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and of Sons of Colonial Wars, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, and a director of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. His public 
and charitable service in state and city was rich 
and generous. 


CONNECTICUT : 

Installed Pastor of Middletown a 
In December Rey. R. A. Christie, formerly 
of Florence Church, Northampton, Mass., was 
installed minister of First Church, Middletown. P 
The council included besides the churches of 


Banish Pimples 
By ‘Jsing 


Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 


Ointment to Heal 
Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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/iddletown and vicinity Dr. W. Horace Day 
| Bridgeport, Rev. Douglas Horton of Ley- 
in Church, Brookline, Mass., Prof. L. B. Paton 
| Hartford Seminary, and Pres. J. L. McCon- 
lighey of Wesleyan University. Rev. Frank- 
a Countryman of Hast Haddam was modera- 
jr. Mr. Christie’sy paper was so clear and 
|mprehensive a statement that the members of 
ke council expressed the greatest satisfaction, 
th with the paper and with the candidate 
‘mself, 

, At the service in the evening the sermon 
as preached by Dr. W. H. Day; the installa- 
fon prayer was offered by Dr. A. W. Hazen, 
ve veteran pastor emeritus of the church which 
» served for 50 years; the right hand of fel- 
[vanip was given by Rev. Herbert Rollason 
£ South Church, Middletown; the charge to 
he pastor by Rev. R. H. Clapp of New Haven; 
‘nd the charge to the people by Prof. L. B. 
Jaton. The service concluded with the bene- 
iction by the newly installed pastor. 


| PENNSYLVANIA 

Farce Attendance Increasing at Sharon 

| The average attendance at the Sharon Sun- 
y evening service during the last quarter of 
925 has been 49, the highest since Rev. J. H. 
ashby began work on this field. A _ hot-air 
- is being installed in the church build- 


. Half of the cost is now in hand, and the 
valance is provided for by pledges from one of 
he Bible classes: of the Sunday school. This 
ame class furnished a new piano for the church 
| year ago. 

| FLORIDA 

‘ine Presentation of Tableaux at Palm City 


)The Bible tableaux given by the Palm City 
sunday school recently drew a large attend- 
nce. The children rendered their part first, 
ollowed by a few words of welcome by the pas- 
or, Rev. Ruth F. Sergeant. The Madonna at 
he Manger, the Wise Men, the Shepherds re- 
eiving the angels’ message, were beautifully 
hown. The last tableau was “The World for 
Nhrist,” with a grouping of all the characters 
the other tableaux, the Angel above, the Ma- 
lonna in the center, the Prophets, Shepherds, 
ind Wise Men on either side, and an added 
sroup showing a college student giving the glad 
idings to the Hindu. Around the student 
vere grouped the minister and nurse, while 
lear the Hindu were grouped the African, In- 
lian, and Japanese. Old Santa made his ap- 
yearance at the close of the evening. 


LOUISIANA 

tey. Paul Leeds Helps in Promotional Work 
On the return of Rev. Paul Leeds to his 
hurch in Kinder from his speaking tour in 
Nebraska and Kansas in the interests of the 
romotional campaign, a reception was ten- 
lered him by interested citizens of Kinder and 
leighboring communities who came to show 
heir appreciation and to express their pleasure 
it the safe return of their minister and fellow 
itizen. Addresses were made by representa- 
ives from various organizations and neighbor- 
ng churches. As an expression of their appre- 
iation, a purse of $150 was presented to Mr. 
Leeds, 


toseland Parsonage Renovated 

' The pastor of Roseland, Rey. W. T. Rahen- 
‘amp, assisted by Rev. Samuel Holden, re- 
ently led in a movement to renovate the par- 
onage. Lumber and other necessary material 
were donated, together with $325 in money, 
nuch of it coming from friends outside of the 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Research and Training in Five Departments: 
1) Pastoral Service. 
2) Service in the Foreign Field. 
3) Religious Education. 
(4) Practical Philanthropy. 
_ _ (5) History and Philosophy of Religion. 
Open on 1 terms to students of all Christian bodies. 
Degrees of M.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained-by students. 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. 
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church. This will provide for reshingling, 
painting, and other substantial improvements 
within and without. 


KANSAS 

Manhattan Celebrates Seventieth Anniversary 

Manhattan, the third oldest church in Kan- 
sas, celebrated its 70th anniversary on Jan. 6, 
nearly 200 people being present at the ban- 
quet, seated according to the decade in which 
they united with the church. Pictures of the 
early pastors, their wives, Sunday school and 
church workers were thrown on the screen. A 
representative of each decade related some- 
thing of the work and ministry of those years. 
Mrs. J. C. Carroll, the only living mem- 
ber whose memory went back to the first dec- 
ade, told of the early struggle and sacrifice 
for the church and the loyal interest of the 
people who never failed to be present. Mrs. 
Emma Bowen, a member of the first class to 
graduate from the Kansas State Agricultural 
College in 1867, and which is located at Man- 
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hattan, told of the Civil War period. When 
the widow of Rev. R. D. Parker, who was 
pastor of the church from 1866 to 1881, when 
his health broke, and who is now in her 88th 
year and never fails to be in her pew every 
Sunday morning, spoke, there was not only a 
reverent and wrapped attention, but people 
were moved to tears as they listened to this 
brave woman who is the last of that brave 
Andover Band which came to Kansas in 1856- 
57. The universal testimony, as the people 
went home, was that they enjoyed the service 
more than anything they had attended for years. 

The present church membership is made up 
largely of college professors and their families, 
and there is a constituency of about 200 col- 
lege students which under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rey. J. P. Jockinsen, is studying Bos- 
worth’s book, The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
Mrs. C. B. Keck is assistant to the pastor in 
charge of the student work. A questionnaire 
containing 16 Bible questions revealed that out 
of 88 people who answered, 35 per cent had a 


“The School with the Open Door” 


Billings Polytechnic Institute 


Billings, Montana 


This school has during the sixteen years of its history blessed the lives of over 2,000 youth 
who have come to it for a few months or a few years and gone to take places of leadership in 
the World’s work. They are found in the Mission Fields, both home and foreign; in the Edu- 
cational Field as teachers in colleges, academies and public schools; in Professional Life, and 
the various industries. None of these young people would have had a chance if it had not been 
for the “Open Door” of the Billings Polytechnic Institute. 


Scattered over this vast frontier region—“The Last Frontier”—there are tens of thousands 


of youth just as worthy and just as promising as the few that the school has been able to care for. 


The need is most urgent. 


Nowhere in the world will an investment bring such sure returns and returns that will have 


such far-reaching influence. 


$150 will make it possible for some young man or woman to attend school one year. 

$2,000 will endow a scholarship for all time. 

$2,000 invested in an annuity bond will pay the investor from 8% to 10% during his 
lifetime and then establish a memorial scholarship. 


ANY AMOUNT however small can be used to the best advantage. 
The school depends upon free will gifts for its support. 


LEWIS T. EATON, one of the directors and founders, will be in New England for the next two 
months and will be glad to address churches, men’s- clubs, missionary societies, and Sunday schools. 


His address is Room 602, 14 Beacon Street. 


Gifts and bequests should be made payable to Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic PO: 


Billings, Montana. 
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Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to prepare for college. 
year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 


Junior College Courses. i : 
year course. With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ, 

Students attend Boston historical churches. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 
Pool. Finely equipped school—11 buildings. jf 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. 

Students will be accepted for our second semester in February. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


(Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 


A diploma will be given any student completing any two 


with eminent Boston masters. 


Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


-GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


Warren J. Mouton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 
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passing mark. It created a renewed interest 
in Bible study. The series of sermons being 
preached on the Old Testament prophets is cre- 
ating an increased interest and attendance, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

New Church at Stevens 

The church at Stevens, now two years old, 
has completed a fine $10,000 structure. Dec. 7 
was the day set for dedication. The weather 
was bitterly cold, with the mercury 15 de- 
grees below zero. This reduced the size of the 
congregations, yet $1,700 was pledged. It was 
decided, however, to postpone the dedication 
service till another date, when more people 
deeply interested in the church could attend. 

The year 1925 was one of the hardest ever 
known in South Dakota. Drought was par- 


ticularly severe in the central and southern 
It was feared that the benevolent 
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contributions would drop off seriously, as the 


churches were having a struggle to meet the 


regular expenses. In December, however, 25 
churches were reported as having met the full 
apportionment. The outcome seems to be much 
more encouraging than anyone could have an- 
ticipated. 


Missionary Ford Assists Woman Pastor 

The missionary Ford recently given to the 
pastor of Trail City, Miss Irene Spencer, by 
the women of Massachusetts, plays a large part 
in the work of that extensive parish. TFire- 
steel, which has been served by Rey. Fred 
Smith, is now a part of the circuit served by 
Miss Spencer. A fine new church has re- 
cently been dedicated at the latter place. 


TEXAS 

German Churches Organized 

A new German church was recently organ- 
ized in Follett and another at Fargo, Okla., a 
Short distance across the line. The member- 
ship is composed of farmers, most of whom own 
their land. The churches can be served by 
one minister and have a promising future. Rey. 
John Hoelzer, assistant superintendent, was 
present and assisted in the work of completing 
the organizations. 


Community Church at El Paso 

Valley Church, El Paso, organized primarily 
as a community enterprise, is gradually devel- 
oping a deeper sense of its religious mission 
and is carrying on a broad program of educa- 
tion and service. The work among young 
people and in the church school is prospering. 
The church is facing with courage the financial 
load of paying for the new building and will 
soon be ready to assume a larger share of the 
pastor’s salary. Rev. H. C. Bullock is pastor. 


MONTANA- 

Financial Campaign for Missoula Church 

University Church, Missoula, is being given 
right of way in February among the churches 
of the state for the purpose of raising several 
hundred dollars necessary for the extension of 
the work. The churches will be visited, and 
a personal canvass of all interested friends 
will be made. University Church has a large 
place in the hearts of the people of Montana, 
and without question is destined to exert great 
influence in the lives of the young people of the 
state. 
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Calls ; 

Baknr, W. H. (M. E.), Washta, Ia., to Federated, 
Castana. 

Brrsn, J. R., Broadview, Mont., to Billings Com- 
munity. At work. 

Brees, D. M., Ashland, Neb., to David City. 

cepts, 

Frost, H. A., United, Amprion, Ontario, Canada, 
to West Park, Cleveland, O. Accepts to begin 
Feb. 15. 

GirrorD, W. H., Montour, Ta., to Waucoma. 

KAUFMAN, R. W., to Plymouth, Ottumwa, Ia. 

MARSH, A. J., Boylston, Jamaica Plain, Mass., to 
United, Lawrence. Accepts to begin April 15. 

McKrpMAN, J. A., Blair, Neb., to Waverly, Ia. 
Accepts. 

SLAVINSKI, BARBARA, Shenandoah, Pa., to Okarche, 
Okla. Accepts. 

THOMAS, J. L., People’s Community, Worcester, 
Mass., to be director of religious education and 
young people’s activities, Faith, Springfield. 
Accepts to begin Feb. 15. 

VINCENT, CORWIN, Erwin, S. D., to Pierce, Neb. 
Accepts. 


Ac- 


‘ 


Resignations 
JORDAN, W. T., Holliston, Mass. 
Morriyy, E. E., Pawcatuck, Westerly, R. I. 
STaunaker, L. W., Brookfield, Ct. Effective 
March 11. 
Vincent, H. G., Pilgrim, Pittsfield, Mass., to 
position as assistant secretary of promotion, 


at 
-) 


February 11, 19, 


with headquarters at 287 Fourth Ave. N.¢ 
Bffective March 1. 


Accessions _ 
Conf. Tog 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Fort St. 20 2 
Salary Honor Roll 

First, Bethel, Me., $700. : 

Faneuil, Brighton, Mass., $500. 
Events to Come 


WomaAn’s BoarD oF MISSIONS, monthly ae 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 a.m. | 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’s HOME MISSIONAE 
UNION, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, March | 
2 P.M. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MuETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bo 
ton, Feb. 15, 10.45 a.m. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven word 
each, Address Obituary Department, Th 
Oongregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MISS PHEBE BEARD 
Word of the death of Phebe Beard in Foochoy 
China, Dec. 23, 1925, has come to the Woman’ 
Board of Missions which adopted her and gen 
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(ier out as its missionary in 1921. She was born 
a China and, after her education at Oberlin 
‘ollege and some teaching experience, she re- 
loiced in the opportunity to give herself to the 
\‘hinese, whose language and viewpoints she knew 
jo well. Miss Beard had been out of health for 
~ jome time but had bravely tried to keep up with 
jer teaching at the Wenshan Girls’ School. Ever 
jimee Noy. 10 she has been in the mission hos- 
pital, in a critical condition. Much sympathy will 
fo out to her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Willard L. 
‘Beard, long-time missionaries in Foochow. Mrs. 
eard, who had been detained in this country, 
‘irrived in Foochow only twenty-four hours be- 
ore Phebe’s death. 

| The funeral was held the day before Christmas, 
fn Wnglish service at the Beard’s residence and 
a Chinese service in the Girls’ School in charge 
of the Chinese pastors. It began with a beautiful 
prayer of thanksgiving for her helpful life; the 
schoolgirls sang three songs and a student and a 
teacher spoke briefly in addition to an address 
by a Chinese preacher. It was evident that Phebe 
Beard in her short life of 30 years had made 
a large place for herself in the affections and 
espect of the Chinese people. 


| EMMA DICKINSON SMITH 


On Jan. 28, Mrs. Arthur H. Smith of Tung- 
chow, China, entered into rest. Full particulars 
of her death have not been received by the 
/American Board, but it is understood that she 
idied of peritonitis. k 
| Hmma J. Dickinson was born at Harmony, Wis., 
on Oct. 23, 1849. She received her education at 
(Fox Lake Seminary and Oberlin College. Dr. and 
|Mrs. Smith were married at Appleton, Wis., Sept. 
(8, 1871. Shortly after his ordination, in 1872, 
‘they sailed for China as American Board mis- 
/Sionaries. They had one son, Henry Dickinson, 
who died Aug. 8, 1906, after a most telling life 
[emons the students of Beloit College and of other 
institutions in the Middle West. 

| Mrs. Smith entered into missionary service 
|with great loyalty and zeal, and during all these 
(53 years she has been indefatigable in evangel- 
|istic work among the people of Pang Chuang, 
| Tientsin, and Tungchow districts. Her use of 
|Scripture, her power in prayer, her great faith 
in the simple gospel for the transformation of 
‘individual lives, her interest in the spiritual 
/work of the hospitals, her efforts in behalf of 
_the soldiers of North China, in fact, her intense 
devotion to personal work—all this and much 
“more will be held in grateful and inspiring 
‘Memory by a host of Chinese and American 
friends. 


College Help by the Foundation 


The President of the Congregational Founda- 
tion for Hducation announces that, through ap- 
portionment gifts that have come in during De- 
cember and January, it hag been possible for the 
Foundation to clear away most of its indebted- 
mess and distribute approximately $25,000 to 
a score of worthy institutions of Congrega- 
tional affiliation. This money has been avail- 
able, due to the growing interest of Congrega- 
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Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 
A fool’s advice is quickly given. 


He who pushes the shadow up the dial 
by rapid living finds strength soon gone 
with the effort. 


Stand still and silently watch the busy 
world go by—and it will. 


Influence is a mighty magnet that draws 
in the direction we go. 


He who fails to see both sides to a ques- 
tion has no right to argue either. 


tional folk in our colleges, theological semi- 
naries, academies, and training schools. 

The Laymen’s Advisory Committee is at 
present undertaking a half dozen important 
projects in aid of the Foundation, and it is ex- 
pected that the states invited to assist in the 
venture will be generous and cordial in their 
support of the various enterprises. 


Day of Prayer Service in Boston 


The first Friday in Lent has for several years 
been observed by the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of North America and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions as a Day of Prayer 
for Missions. The custom of holding group 
meetings of women on that day has become na- 
tion-wide, and thousands of women unite in 
village, town, and city each year in a devo- 
tional service. 

This year the date is Feb. 19, and a union 
service will be held in the Crypt of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, Boston, from 10.30 
A.M. to 12.30, under the auspices of the Inter- 
denominational Committee for Home and Yor- 
eign Missions. Miss Hllen F. Pendleton, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, will be the leader, 
and the program prepared by Helen Barrett 
Montgomery especially for this Day of Prayer, 
In Everything by Prayer, will be used. 

Several sub-leaders from different denomi- 
nations will direct the Periods of Intercession. 
An offering will be taken for the work of Chris- 
tian Literature for women and children of the 
Orient. Seven communions are uniting in this 


- observance and a large attendance of women 


ig expected. 


The American Encyclopaedia 
of Christianity 


It is no news to tell the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist that plans are being made to 
publish a great religious work to be known as 
The American Encyclopaedia of Christianity. 
It has already been noticed prophetically by 
the religious press. 

One great obstacle, however, has delayed ful- 
fillment of the prophecy, namely, the expense 
involved in getting so large a work through 
the press. To publish the twelve large vol- 
umes requires an outlay of about six hundred 
thousand dollars, for which the return must 
necessarily be slow. Hence publishers hesitate. 

To overcome this obstacle a group of ear- 
nest and clear-headed men came together and 
organized “The American Institute of Chris- 
tianity,” with the publication of the Hncy- 
clopaedia as its first task. This group became 
incorporated under the laws of New York, with 
power to raise by subscription a fund suffi- 
cient for the end in view. 

These subscriptions may take the form of 
loans, to be returned if and when the Hncyclo- 
paedia proves a source of profit financially. Or, 
what is better, they may be free gifts from 
those who desire to become “Original Found- 
ers” of the Institute. It is hoped that many 
of the gifts may take the latter form, and so 
establish a permanent “revolving fund” for the 
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publication of similar works in the future. 

Christians of New York have already set 
out to raise one-sixth of the entire sum needed, 
and a committee organized in Boston is out for 
thirty thousand as our share in the splendid 
work. Our Church Federation “heartily en- 
dorses” the work. The office of the Institute 
is at 4 Park Street, and Rev. George H. Hub- 
bard is Executive Secretary. 


Social Ideals 


(Continued from page 177) 
prints may have crept in. It looks in other 
places as if things were done late at night and 
not fully considered, and that after much de- 
bate some compromises were hastily made.” 

Take this, then, as an invitation to ‘Hyde 
Park Corner.” Tell us what you think. We 
will print as much as we can, and pick as 
fairly as we can. 

Send all contributions to Hubert C. Herring, 
care The Congregationalist. If you want copies 
of the Statement, send five cents in stamps to 
the Social Relations Commission, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


To Kentucky—Lincoln’s 


Motherland 
By Will Chamberlain 
What though your cabins, dimly set 
Among the ridges, bookless are, 
Yet, at the world’s sheer parapet 
Beams Lincoln’s faggot-lighted star. 


What though your native daughters, sons 
Too often kindle clashing feuds, 

Still, of Love’s all-forgiving ones 
Looms Abe, the dream of tattered broods. 


O wall of log! O roof of slab! 
Storm, and a woman in rare pain— 
On such ag these earth’s noblest tab, 
From these man’s utmost gain. 


What though your frank and sturdy soil 
Beside the broad Ohio’s hem 

Grant nothing more Time’s cue to foil, 
Yours the immortal diadem. 


Up out of startled Galilee 

Went forth a Man, her matchless Babe; 
O dear Kentucky, out of thee 

Came gentle, Christ-like “Honest Abe.” 


Yankton, S. D. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J, Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan FB. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 


Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1 
1925, $4,904.207.71, 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles B, Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William §. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. literature and 
formation address the Commission on Missions, 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the eul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert Ww. 
166 N. 


Palmer, 
Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 
Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass, 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Aye., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. ©, 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert FE. Lewis, 
SG i Oo Ne Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. George L. Cady, ° . 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 


Rey. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain; 
George N. White, M.A.. 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., ; int. Southern Chureh Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 

District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco. 

Educational and chureh work 
among Negroes and Highlanders ; 
among Indians, 
Mexico, 


Associate Secretaries 


in the South 
in the West 
Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
~ FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity 
plan in accord 
pension systems. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
in process of collection, held in trust 
The 
Supplement the ministers’ an- 


foundation, 


by the Corporation for the National Council. 
Income is used to 


nual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the Ministry by making 
the income will permit, to 
aged or disabled ministers, 
Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 


grants, as large -as 
meet the needs of 
their widows and orphan children. 


ing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, 


General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, 


Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rey. 
Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representative— Rey. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton 
Rey. William B. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


Fnnd is a scientific contributory 
with the development of modern 
Membership, Dee. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


¥. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 


Frank W. 
Hodgdon, Pacifie School of Religion, 


Associate Secretaries 
Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 


Rev. Edward L. Nolting 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary [Wducation Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs 
Program 


Secretary 


Denominational 
including Social Service, 
Edueation, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Religious Education 


Missionary 


| 


a 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR ‘EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, m 


G. W. Nash, President 


‘ Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicage 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of thy 
denomination in fellowship and money. \ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF | 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring 
plies and Congregational Ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


— 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Oongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ 
Imagazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, wi 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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pastors or pulpit sup- 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMANn’s Board OF MIssIoNs, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THB INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. ©. 
Blasdale, Treas., Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’s Homp MISSIONAR¥E 
FEDPRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. Hae 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
UNIon, Mrs’ Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas-— 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID; 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. HB. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


HB CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
ae and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. B. 
Kelsey, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for — 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity — 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


MISSIONARY SOcInpTY OF CONNECTICUT, & — 
aetenant of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches ; 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. — 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William Ea 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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That Bundy Boy 


(Continued from page 181) 

\g nicely,” put in Father. “Looks to me like 
‘e pup has been monkeying around a trap.” 
|Jimmy flashed Jane one long, significant look, 
at she shook her curls. Jimmy hissed, “And 
iat was the end of Benjamin Bundy! Wait 
|l tomorrow.” 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, . provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 


; ~ Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
eost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
-M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 
4 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
n connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
ief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
usly administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
-arker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Boston 
seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 

m 1922, now fully rep- 
asents the Congregational 
Shurches of New England 
n its practical, social and 
‘eligious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
[The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
feading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
9001 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
sant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Sontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
HM. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
[reas., Charles EH. Stratton; Chairman of Hxec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
zational House. 


ncorporated 


Reorganized 
, 1829 1922 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. . 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHn B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGH 
Sipney Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. - “Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country.’ Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ficited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Father drove the children to school next 
morning, arriving just ahead of the tardy-bell. 
Jimmy darted Benjamin a hard look, but Ben- 
jamin was busy passing the erasers for Teacher. 
At recess the other boys clustered around 
Jimmy in the cloak-room. Benjamin came out 
last and headed straight for Jimmy. 

“Say,” he began shyly, “I tried to "phone 
you about your dog but the storm put the wires 
out of whack and—” 

“What about my dog?” snapped Jimmy, fists 
doubled. 

Benjamin looked surprised. ‘Why, I found 
him in one of your father’s coyote traps in the 
woods. He felt so sick I carried him home 
with me and doctored him up. Dad had the 
grippe and I didn’t have a chance to bring Bojo 
home and it was snowing so. Then he got loose 
yesterday before I knew it. Knew your father’s 
voice, maybe. I hope,’ Benjamin ended ear- 
nestly, “that hig foot isn’t any worse.” 

Benjamin was red as a beet; but by the time 
he finished, Jimmy was as red as a whole bas- 
ket of beets. You could have heard a chickadee 
feather fall. Then Jimmy got rid of the 
weight on his tongue and the soreness in his 
mind. 

“S-say, Benjamin,’ he stammered, holding 
out his hand, “I thought you’d hurt my dog 
and I felt like lighting into you and—” 

“Oh, boys! Guess what!’ Jane and the 
other girls swarmed out excitedly. ‘“Benja- 
min’s made the cunningest bird houses! One 
for all of us, and we’re going to have a bird 
town right here at school. Shelters and bath 
and everything. Teacher says he’s been work- 
ing weeks to surprise us on Valentine’s Day.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing.” Benjamin was looking 
wildly around for a hole to crawl into. ‘‘Noth- 
ing at all. I like to tinker and I sent and got 
a government book that shows pictures and 
just how to make different kinds of bird 
houses. Say, you fellows come over and see 
my pets!” he found courage to say as he sensed 
a change in the atmosphere—Fair and Warmer. 
“I got some rabbits and a crippled squirrel— 
and the cutest little deer’s hanging round, tame 
as a kitten.” 

Jimmy caught him by the arm as Jakie waved 
a bat and ball. 

“Course we'll be over. Only now come ahead 
out with the gang. Going to have a game of 
-pall and I bet you can pitch like Babe Ruth!” 

(All rights reserved) 


Lord’s Day League Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Lord’s Day 
League of New England was held in the Dud- 
ley St. Baptist Church, Boston, recently. At 
a banquet held in the vestry Dr. A. Z. Conrad 
presided and made a Stirring address. This 
was followed by a public meeting in the audi- 
torium, over 500 being present, at which Hx- 
Gov. John L. Bates presided and made a strong 
address against games and sports played for 
money on Sunday and urging Christian people 
to vote against the bill for the open Sunday 
which will be on the Referendum this fall. A 
forceful address was made by the Superintend- 
ent of Boston Police, Michael H. Crowley, in 
which he pledged the police force to use all 
possible effort to stop Sunday dances at night 
clubs and all Sunday games where an admis- 
sion fee was charged. 

Addresses pledging support were also made 
by Mayor Nichols and Representative Gins- 
burg. A letter was read from Cardinal O’Con- 
nell advising against a commercial Sunday. 

At the close of the meeting the entire audi- 
ence arose and with the uplifted hand adopted 
the following minute presented by Rev. Dr. 
M. D. Kneeland, the alert and faithful secre- 
tary of the league: 

Resolved that the 31st Annual Meeting of 
the Lord’s Day League accepts the challenge 
of the wide open Sunday forces of Massachu- 
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tianity 
[ip OMe Ne aie ee 
setts, and hereby declares open war against all 
efforts to commercialize the Lord’s Day in 
New England. We especially oppose the 
Tnitiative Bill, which, unless stopped by the 
Supreme Court, will legalize Sunday baseball 
for gain, and we pledge to uSe every legitimate 
effort to defeat its passage at the state election 
in November. w. D. B. 


Manhood overtops all titles.—Hmerson. 


Books for Discriminating Readers 
In Widely Divergent Fields of Thought 


Fiction Expressing Christian Idealism 
HALF-TOLD TALES Henry van Dyke 


The stories in this new volume are alive with the force, hu- 
manity, and spiritual beauty that have distinguished all the work 
of their famous author, As always, he explores this world with 
open heart and sensitive spirit; with “his eye on the object and 
his imagination beyond it,” in quest of the truth and beauty which 
he knows to be in the heart of nature and in the hearts of ae o 

3 5 


THE LAUGHING BUDDHA A Tale of Western 


China James Livingstone Stewart 


As a tale of pure adventure, it is marked by more than ordinary 
merit. As a missionary document of importance, a story well worth 
reading for its own sake, and a source of authentic reference con- 
cerning the manners, customs, habits, religions, and conditions of 
living obtaining today in Western China it is well worth ites: 

.00 


RED BLOSSOMS A Story of Western India 


Isabel Brown Rose 


A story of modern missionary life in Sholapur. There is, too, 
more than a mere touch of romance, of human interest, of conflict 
twixt love and duty, and the story-form adopted by its author 
should commend mission work to the attention of many to whom 
reports and statistics possess neither meaning nor charm. $1.75 


ONE INCREASING PURPOSE 
— EE ENS PU NREUDSE 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 


Angelo Patri says: “Ours is an eternal quest. Forever we search 
and wonder—who are we and where are we bound? I believe that 
the protest and rebellion of Hutchinson’s appealing hero, Simon 
Paris, of the whole of the war-scarred world today, are but an in- 
dication of a mighty hidden purpose, deeply seeking expression.” 


$2.00 
THE FURNACE Dan Poling 


With vivid realism the characters of ‘The Furnace’—a soldier, 
a chaplain, and a laborer—live through the intensely dramatic 
scenes of the greatest industrial conflict of the past decade. Strong 
men they are, who know the tortures of the war which was to 
make the world “safe for democracy,” but who have returned to 
America to be plunged into a bitter conflict which threatens the 
very roots of democracy itself. $1.00 


QUEER JUDSON Joseph C. Lincoln 


With the most delightful art Mr. Lincoln shows what happened 
to ‘Queer’ Judson, penniless, dependent on the charity of his 
brother, looked upon with dislike by the people about him, yet by 
the sheer force of his character coming through like a hero. In 
characters it is as richly laden as any book there has been by this 
ereator of deliciously human and humorous type. And over and 
above all this you will chuckle and laugh and smile at the humor 
that shines in every page. - $2.00 


Poetry 
MODERN RELIGIOUS VERSE AND PROSE 
“th “SMO FER EE haar at 
An Anthology Fred Merrifield 


These selections are chosen from the best modern poets, essay- 
ists, novelists, and dramatists. They cover the entire range of 
human emotions from hope to despair and from the spirit of calm 
confidence in the divine order of things to the spirit of adventur- 
ous faith in the limitless powers of man. $3.50 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY Revised and 
$$ AN PYETRY 
Enlarged Edited by Louis Untermeyer 


This revised edition includes 133 poets and 475 poems. Jt is the 
most comprehensive collection on the subject available, and the 
only compilation which spans the various periods from 1830 to the 
present day. It is the only anthology which includes all the tradi- 


tional writers as well as a liberal showing of the most experimen- 
tal ones, 0 


Congregational Publishing Society 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


THE WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill 


A well-balanced collection of religious poems covering the entire 
range of ancient and modern literature, classified under a rather 
detailed analysis, helpful and really valuable in itself, and supple- 
mented by indices to facilitate reference, Religion ‘finds’ great 
numbers of people best when it comes to them in the form of 
poetry. They will like to own a copy of this splendid collection 
and keep it handy for daily use. 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 4. A. Milne 
a eV 


In this delightful book of child-vergses Mr. Milne reveals the deli- 
cate fancy and ingenious imagination for which he is famous. The 
charm, the lightness, the humor, and the understanding of the 
poems—to say nothing of their irresistible rhythms—put them in 
the very front rank of verses for and about children. $2.00 


The Youth of Today 
RUTH TALKS IT OVER Junius Vincent 


The author aims to bring to the attention of women who are 
planning to utilize to the full their new opportunities for freedom 
in personal conduct suggestions and advice that may be gained from 
various sciences that bear upon the problems which women are re- 
quired to solve in one way or another at the present time. Dr. 
William Horace Day, Minister of the United Church at Bridge- 
port, Ct., says: “I believe it is an exceedingly good book, not only 
for parents but for a great many young people.” $1.50 


YOUTH’S ADVENTURE Allan A. Hunter 


As Dr. Fosdick so truly says, this book voices for the younger 


; generation “their unrest, their impatience of conventionality, their 


irreverence before traditional bogies, and, at the same time, their 
seriousness, their candor, their ardent faith in a more decent world, 
their search for a vital religion.” $1.25 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MODERN BOY 
A Symposium 


The headmasters of six of the leading preparatory schools of 
New England have combined in writing a book destined to be the 
standard book of its kind, bringing together as it does such lucid 
and intelligent comment from the pens of such eminent educators. 
Every parent of a boy of preparatory school age will be intensely 
interested to read expressions of such vital import as are herein 
contained. $3.00 


Psychology 


INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
H. A. Overstreet 


Can human behavior be influenced? Can we learn to interest 
our fellows, to build up habits of favorable response, to lead and 
adjust and control, in short, to become “skilled artists in the en- 
terprise of life’? It is this problem that Professor Overstreet dis- 
cusses in this volume. It is the consummation of many years of 
actual experience in the study and teaching of the various prob- 
lems relating to Human Behavior. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY What It Has to Teach You About 
Yourself and the World Everett Dean Martin 


“These lectures are models of popular exposition. Their clarity 
of outline and civilization of interests put them completely out of 
the class of mere vulgarization of knowledge.”—The Nation. 

“Mr. Martin is an authority on social psychology in America, 
and in these lectures relates the new science of the mind to com- 
mon problems of the hour.’—The New York Times. $3.00 


FAITH AND SUCCESS Basil King 


“Success is Faith’s objective: the purpose for which it exists. 
Faith can carry out. It is dynamic. It cannot suffer us to stand 
still. If we are dissatisfied with Faith it is because we don’t know 
what it is.’ Part of this book deals at some length with the seem- 
ingly unsuccessful, trying to bring out the element of strength 
which needs only to be developed. “ 
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Southern States Through Northern Eyes 


By HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Goes Forward 


The First Church in Washington 
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By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Should the Volstead Act Be Modified? 


An Editorial 


All] 
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The First Congregational Church 
at the Nation’s Capital 


@A 


‘‘T trust a generous response will 
be made by the people of Montana 
to the appeal sent out by Dr. Pierce 
and those associated with him in the 
work of erecting at the capital a 
beautiful and commodious Congre- 
gational Church, enabling it the bet- 
ter to extend its valuable work in 

this community.’’ 

T. J. WALSH, 
Senator from Montana. 


“The First Congregational Church 
of this City has been a tremendous 
power for good, as is the great or- 
ganization which it represents a 
tower of strength for righteousness 
throughout the Nation. It seems 
to me very evident that the strength- 
ening of the First Church in Wash- 
ington and the erection of a proper 
edifice will be of great value, not 
only to the Congregational Church, 
but to Christianity generally 
throughout the country.’’ 
Roya §. COPELAND, 
Senator from New York. 


“‘The activities of this Church 
have been so broad, and its popu- 
larity so great that it has far out- 
grown its present home, and if 
its growth and wholesome infiu- 
ence are to continue it must be 
more adequately housed. It is, I 
believe, for the benefit of all the 
people that this great agency in 
the Nation’s Capital be encouraged 
and properly equipped, and I hope 
the action of the official repre- 
sentatives of the Congregational 
Denomination in endorsing this en- 
terprise will receive the approval 
and support of the people generally 
throughout the country, and that 
this religious and social center 
from which radiates such a help- 
ful Christian spirit and uplifting 
influence, may be preserved and 
augmented.’’ 


FRED’K H. GILLETT, 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


‘ZH 


“The First Congregational Church 
of Washington is particularly an 
asset. of, and a benefit to, the whole 
Nation, and I sincerely hope that 
the Congregational Churches of our 
State will give it substantial sup- 
Portia’ 
IRVINE L. LENROOT, 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


“‘The First Congregational Chureh 
is one of the most democratic, one 
of the most progressive, one of the 
most powerful forces in Washington 
for giving visitors and temporary 
residents the inspiration that makes 
life worthwhile.’’ 
WoopsRipcE N. FErRRIs, 
Senator from Michigan. 


“‘T feel there is a great need for a 
new church, and it seems proper 
that the Congregational Churches 
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of the entire country should assist _ 


in building this new one in the Na- 
tional Capital.’’ 
JESSE H. METCALF, 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


Will You and Your Church Co-operate? 


My small church from her very limited financial resources 
gladly sends $3.00 toward the First Congregational Church 
of Washington, D. C., fund, the cheque for which please find 
enclosed. Feeling happy in having our humble share in the 


noble enterprise and wishing you success, I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


We ourselves are building this year but we want to have 
a part, however small, in your wonderful project. I have the 
authority of our Church Council to present the matter on 
the 21st of the month. 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLARD Crossy LYon, 


(Rey.) K. Brprosian, 
Pastor Church of the Armenian Martyrs, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Our church will take a special offering on February 21st. 
We are at present under the special burden of building and 
cannot assure a large share in this undertaking, but will at 
least express our sense of brotherhood and fellowship. 
Very cordially yours, 
Frep L. Hatt, 
Minister First Church, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


Minister First Church, 
Gary, Indiana. 


Here is my own personal check for $5.00 for your building 
program. I think you know something of the struggle we are 
making for a building here. . . . I am living with an invalid 
wife in one room in a boarding house. I have not been able 
to get the books I urgently require. This small check rep- 


resents two books I am willing to do without. God bless 
you in your superb task. 
Sincerely yours, 
, Pastor 
Church, 
» New York. 


Na ee eee 
INDIVIDUALS AND CHURCHES ARE ASKED TO SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY BUILDING FUND, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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A Prayer for the Evening 


ATHER IN HEAVEN, as the light of this day fades 
and the shades of evening are being drawn, I turn to 
thee for refuge in the gathering darkness. I have counted 
the hours as they have passed and marked their pass- 
ing with service of life’s duties. I come into thy presence 
seeking -thy mercy and tender compassion. I am aware 
in this hour of meditation that this day is not all that 
it might have been. I have failed to do many things that 
I had set my heart upon accomplishing in the early morn- 
ing hours. All that I have done has not had the quality 
of zealous ambition that the tasks have deserved. At 


times the routine of the day has dampened my ardor and — 


stolen my hope. My Father, forgive me where I have 
failed to be thy worthy child. The day is free from evil 
and sin, in this I rejoice. Yet, in that I have failed to 
do my very best, I have sinned in thy perfect sight, my 
Father and my God. I go to my couch this night to sleep. 
As the tiny curtains for my eyes shut out the fading light, 
guard my mind from evil thoughts. As I let my spirit 
free itself from the limitations of my mortal body inspire 
it to dream of greater things to be accomplished upon 
‘the morrow. I am deeply grateful to thee, my Father, 
_ for the gift of sleep. In it I can forget for a bit the try- 
_ ing, testing strain of the life of the day. Init I can trust 
thy care more fully than in the light. In it I am in thy 
_ presence being renewed in body, mind, and spirit. Grant 
_ to me, O God, before the consciousness of the things that 


are seen fade, thy gracious benediction. Bless me, my | 


Father, and make me by my night of rest, more like 
thee. Amen. 


A Prayer by Don Ivan Patcu, 
' Arlington, Massachusetts. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Where “Labor” Stands 


HEN the American Federation of Labor put itself 

officially on record with the “wet” forces that or- 
ganization only demonstrated the weakness of its claim 
adequately to represent “labor.” Not only are there 
many members of that body and active leaders. in its gen- 
eral labor policies who take an unqualifiedly favorable 
attitude toward prohibition, but other labor bodies have 
raised a strong voice of protest. One of the ablest labor 
papers anywhere is the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Journal. This organ, published in Cleveland, 
publishes in its current issue an editorial entitled Js 
Labor Wet?, which, expressing the opinion that the 
movement against prohibition is “a forlorn campaign to 
bring booze back to the workingman,” says: 

_ We regret to know that the American Federation of 
Labor has joined with the associations against the pro- 
hibition amendment. Institutions, like individuals, are 
sometimes known by the company they keep, and the allies 
of the A. F. of L. in this case are notoriously poor com- 
pany, backed by the very booze interests that flouted the 
law, demoralized workingmen’s homes, corrupted legis- 
latures and took untold millions of dollars out of the 
workingmen’s pay envelopes in the days of the open 
saloon. 


A Useful Handbook 

R. FREDERICK L. FAGLEY has done a good piece 

of work in the preparation of a convenient little hand- 
book, The Congregational Churches, for use among study 
classes, for new members, and for general readers who 
desire a brief sketch of the history and meaning of Con- 
gregationalism in America. The book is intended as a 
companion volume to Dr. Bosworth’s What It Means to 
Be a Christian, and it is hoped that other textbooks of a 
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similar nature will be made available for pastors and 
people from time to time. 

In less than a hundred pages Dr. Fagley has brought 
together the essential facts regarding the history, beliefs, 
and organization of Congregational churches in this 
country. The style of the book is admirable and the 
material is excellently arranged. About half the book is 
given to an historical survey of the principles, incidents, 
and achievements of Congregational life, with a conclud- 
ing chapter on Eminent Congregationalists. Several 
pages are devoted to the development of creedal state- 
ments, and to a summary of the beliefs commonly held by 
Congregationalists today, and the concluding portion of 
the book deals with church organization, the duties of 
minister and members, the purpose of the church, mis- 
sionary activities, etc. It would be a good thing if this 
little book, neatly bound in purple cloth, could find its 
way into every Congregational home. The book is pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press and is available in paper 
covers at 35 cents, and in cloth at $1.00. 


Another Angle 


No in criticism of Dr. Fagley’s book, which is a val- 

uable summary of facts that all Congregationalists 
should know, but as a suggestion for a useful supplement 
to this work, may we express the hope that some future 
textbook will add a study of our Congregational life from 
another angle as well. There is a sense in which our 
backgrounds are spiritual ag well as historic, and in 
which the Congregational churches of today are the di- 
rect expression of the ideal of simplicity of religious 
organization and fellowship, apart from any incidental 
circumstance of historic relationship. Historical con- 
tinuity is no essential element of validity in a Congrega- 
tional church, which derives its character and authority 
from another source—the presence of Christ in the midst. 
It has often been said, with much truth, that when Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, and other groups 
get together in a community in a union organization 
they form, without realizing it, a Congregational church. 
The ideal of simple fellowship in the name and spirit 
of Jesus cannot be over-emphasized ag the greatest con- 
tribution that Congregationalism hag made to the world. 

Dr. Fagley suggests all this, but we should like to 
See it more fully developed. Some years ago Dr. J. D. 
Jones, of Bournemouth, delivered an address on The 
Congregational Ideal, which was afterwards published in 
pamphlet form. It was masterly in its setting forth of 
the mystical aspects of the Congregational way. Pos- 
sibly if such an address could be re-published with an 
introduction, interpreting it for American readers and 
adapting it to the spiritual development of Congrega- 
tional life in America, which is somewhat different from 
that in England, it would serve the purpose we have in 
mind. We are convinced that there is great need at pres- 
ent for more vital discussion of the spiritual ideals that 
underlie Congregational polity. It should never be for- 
gotten that the polity arose as an attempt to express 
these ideals, and that such expression has never been 
fully adequate. In fact, the Congregational ideal is so 
large that no polity can adequately express or inter- 
pret it. 

¥ ¥ 

Truth suffers as much from its too presumptuous 

friends as from its avowed enemies. 
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Lloyd George’s Acerbity 


Wee may have befallen Lloyd George he hag 

evidently lost nothing of the sharpness of tongue 
that long made him feared by his political opponents. 
He wielded this sharp weapon the other day against a 
former associate, Sir Alfred Mond, wealthy nickel 
capitalist, who has left the Liberal Party ostensibly 
because of his opposition to Lloyd George’s land policy. 
Pointing out that this was a mere pretext, and that 
Mond was “obviously making tracks for the Tory Party,” 
convinced that the Liberal Party offered “poor prospects 
for ambitious men,” Lloyd George put the real sting in 
a reference to Mond’s foreign Jewish extraction. “Like 
another notorious member of his race,” said Lloyd 
George, “he has gone to his own place.” Is it necessary 
in these days to identify scriptural illusions? If any 
reader fails to get the point of Lloyd George’s remark let 
him turn to Acts 1: 25. 


Iowa’s Eugenic Laws 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Des Moines recently 

stated that obeying a new statute designed to deal 
with the problem of the increase of abnormal and de- 
fective children state officials are compiling a list of 
persons in that state unfit to marry. It is said that the 
list, which may contain as many as 100,000 names, will 
be arranged in alphabetical order and placed in the 
hands of county clerks, who will be instructed to decline 
to issue marriage licenses to any persons whose names 


‘are included. 


This experiment in dealing with one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult problems of modern society 
will be watched with interest. That it is an experiment 
many will feel. The situation that it seeks to remedy is 
grievous enough, but all such remedies are capable of 
arbitrary and unsympathetic, if not unintelligent, ex- 
ercise. A serious responsibility rests upon the indi- 
vidual, or the board, that has to determine what persons 
should be forbidden to marry, though probably the 
grounds for such prohibition are in many instances plain 
and compelling. 


The Disreputable Road House 


THER sections of the country suffering from the 
nuisance and menace of the unsavory road house may 
be interested in a Bill the passage of which the New Eng- 
land Watch and Ward Society, along with other agencies, 
is favoring in Massachusetts. Massachusetts, and par- 
ticularly the neighborhood of Boston, has had an unen- 
viable record recently in the matter of tragic and dis- 
reputable happenings in connection with road house rey- 
elries. P . 
This Bill [says the statement of the Watch and Ward 
Society] is intended to meet the special problems which 
the road houses are emphasizing at this time, and which 
are reaching forth like poisonous tentacles. It is here 
that intoxicating liquor is‘sold. Here the fetid dance be- 
comes extreme, and here immoral life festers. We see 
here the movement toward getting acquainted, and the © 


_ disastrous steps which later make it easy to form life 


habits. | 
Out from one of these hell holes an auto ran precious — 
freight, befuddled with drink, and in an instant they — 
were dashed to Eternity. On the night the birthday of 
the Father of His Country was being celebrated an entire 
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man and the serious injury of another. 
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community was aroused by the murder of one police- 
Think of it! 
Two hundred and thirty-three of these places have been 
raided by the State.Police alone from Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dee. 1, 1925. Up hill and down dale they have gone to the 
task of wiping out these plague spots. 

The head of one of the finest girls’ schools in Massa- 
chusetts, which is situated not very far from one of 
these clubs, begged the officials of this Society to close 
it up, as it was ruining the young women of that school. 

The Bill does not in any way seek to suppress the pro- 
vision for legitimate entertainment, but it would seek 
through making it necessary for such places to secure 
proper license to effect such regulation as would remove 
and prevent abuses such as now prevail. It is stated that 
there are at present over 250 of such places in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Helps for the Lenten Program 


HE co-operative service of our Commission on Evan- 
gelism and Devotional Life has so developed that 
thousands of our churches are receiving practical help 
of great value to them, especially in the Lenten Program 
of the church. The Fellowship of Prayer booklet pub- 
lished by the Commission is admirable for use in the 
midweek prayer meeting or smaller groups. The helps 
prepared by the Commission for the religious training 
of young people, for the pastor’s training class, for 
church attendance, and for church membership recruiting 
are all admirable. Congregational churches and pastors 
do well to avail themselves of the service which our fel- 


- lowship in its co-operative efforts offers to us all. As an- 


nounced on another page, the Commission on Evangel- 
ism and Devotional Life, whose office is at 287 Fourth 


Ave., New York, awaits your call. 


sale of light wines and beer. 


Should the Volstead Act Be Modified ? 


HERE can be little question that the greatest com- 
fort and encouragement that have come to the “wet” 
forces of this country for a long time have been found in 
the announcement by Rev. Dr. James Empringham, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Episcopal Church Temperance 
Society, that that organization will support a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act to permit the manufacture and 
The comfort and encour- 
agement will not be seriously lessened by the additional 
statement that the society will resume its former “cam- 
paign for temperance teaching,’ though they may be 
affected by the immediacy and vigor with which many 
clergymen and laymen in the Episcopal Church have chal- 
Jenged the society’s action. 

While papers throughout the country are publishing 
interviews with many ministers and laymen regarding 
the matter it is worth while to remark that there is avail- 
able clear evidence, beyond the range of mere opinion, 
upon the probable effects of such action. This evidence 
is found in the Province of Ontario, where a “wet” Pre- 


-mier last year, against the strong protests of prohibi- 


tionists, forced through legislation modifying the Ontario 
Temperance Act, the basis of provincial prohibition, by 
permitting the sale of 4.4 per cent beer. All the argu- 
ments now being used for the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act were then brought into play. Premier Fergu- 
son professed to be performing the impossible feat of pro- 
viding a beverage with enough “kick” in it to satisfy the 
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“wets,” and at the same time harmless enough to take 
away all ground for protest on the part of the “drys.” 
In the pleas in support of the measure a great deal was 
made of the claim that such modification was in reality 
a measure in behalf of real temperance inasmuch as it 
would remove the strong antipathy to drastic prohibi- 
tion and the temptation to law-breaking. In the lips of 
its advocates “four-decimal-four” became a veritable sym- 
bol of a social El Dorado. 

What were the actual results? The first was the re- 
habilitation of the barroom, though in Ontario as here 
the foes of prohibition had disclaimed any purpose of 
bringing back an institution that they professed to regard 
as gone forever. But the more serious result has come 
in the fact that at the present hour Ontario is menaced 
as it has not been for years with the return of the whole 
whiskey-drinking and hard-liquor business. Far from 
being satisfied with beer of any strength as a compromise 
the whole sordid, mercenary crew who formerly defended 
the barroom and fought every temperance proposal, no 
matter how reasonable, are now demanding more boldly 
than ever provision for the sale of the strongest intoxi- 
cants. 


A Futile Remedy 


HE grounds upon which Dr. Empringham indicates 
this action has been based are interesting. He 
speaks as a lifelong total abstainer, but he expresses the 
blunt opinion that prohibition has made the situation 
worse instead of better, citing in particular the abandon- 
ment of the useful work of temperance societies in the 
teaching of scientific temperance, the alleged increase 
of drinking among young people, the increased disre- 
spect for law, and the substitution of distilled liquors 
for milder beverages in illicit drinking. 

Without in any way impugning Dr. Empringham’s 
sincerity and the honesty of his opinions it must be said 
that his estimate of the situation is open to challenge, 
and it has been challenged by outstanding men in his 
own communion, whose honesty and independence have 
been such as to assure their speaking their inner convic- 
tions, without regard to the popularity or unpopularity 
of their opinions. Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, for 1n- 
stance, is reported as expressing his strong disagreement 
with the tenor of the report, and his conviction that pro- 
hibition has not by any means been a failure. 

It is our own judgment that Dr. Empringham and 
those who agree with him see the evils of the present 
situation—and who denies these evils?—almost entirely 
out of perspective and without background. In this mat- 
ter of flask-toting and drinking among young people we 
are inclined to think that the Bishop of London was 
nearer the truth when, in remarking recently at a public 
meeting in London that British people had been told a 
great many manufactured lies about prohibition in Amer- 
ica, he declared that there was not the slightest doubt 
that the industrial output of this country had increased 
and that public health had improved, adding, “You can- 
not think anything of those silly little fools who swagger 
at dances with brandy flasks. That’s mere bravado. You 
have to look at the great broad effect upon the whole 
nation.” 

We would not in any way minimize the gravity of 
present-day drinking among young people, but we think 
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Dr. Empringham and his friends are unduly stampeded 
by reflection upon these evils and are blind to the condi- 
tions that prevailed before prohibition came into effect. 
Let the average candid man recall the conditions in the 
college he attended a generation ago and in the town 
where he was brought up. It is appalling to the writer 
to recall the number of associates of his own youth who 
are now in drunkards’ graves. The drunkards of yester- 
day and today did not develop the drinking habit in mid- 
dle age. It is nonsense to suggest that liquor-drinking 
among youth is a new thing. And in so far as flask- 
toting may be practiced today among a Class of young 
people who did not drink yesterday, this is only a symp- 
tom of a general breaking down of restraint with which 
prohibition has had little to do. 
seriously believe that flask-toting young people are going 
to discard their flasks immediately beer and wine are 
available? Is not their spirit rather that of the young 
reveler—it was in pre-prohibition days—who jumped 
upon the barroom counter and declared in treating the 
crowd that he would “pay for nothing but ten-cent whis- 
key”? It is the intensity of the intoxicant and the illegal 
aspect of the thing that allure the misguided. The 
grounds upon which Dr. Empringham would modify the 
Volstead Act, and the results that he suggests would 
follow such modification, do not do great credit to his 
sagacity. One could hardly think of a course go little 
likely to achieve the ends he has in view. 


The Question of Freedom 


| ee the Volstead Act should be modified—a contingency 

for which there is at least reasonable argument—it 
ought to be upon entirely different ground. We have 
always held that prohibitory laws of any sort should 
not be more drastic in their provisions or enforcement 
than the situation demands. If the Volstead Act, or any 
other act, takes away personal liberty to a greater ex- 
tent than is necessary for the protection and welfare of 
society, honest idealists and liberty-loving men should 
seek to that extent its modification. 

But here is the crux of the whole matter. Innumer- 
able prohibitionists are determined today to maintain 
the Volstead Act because they believe we are faced with 
a crisis in which modification will affect the whole fabric 
of prohibition ; and prohibition, in view of the hold that 
the liquor traffic had laid upon America, they deem a just 
and necessary measure—even when they regret, as the 
present writer does, that it should be necessary. 

The Editor feels that in this matter his personal con- 
victions and attitude are those of large numbers of Con- 
gregationalists. The Pilgrim spirit is a spirit of liberty, 
and liberty is the primary thing. We want to see all 
men everywhere exercising in respect to everything all 
the personal freedom that is consistent with the rights 
and liberties of others, and the welfare of society as a 
whole. But it is ridiculous for anti-prohibitionists and 
moderationists to talk as if prohibitionists were merely 
interfering busybodies passionately concerned with sup- 
pressing the harmless habits of their fellowmen. Even go 
Sane a paper as Life discusses prohibition ag if the drink- 
ing of alcoholic liquors were as harmless and non-proble- 
matical a matter as the drinking of cold water. 

The men who have faced frankly what the homes, the 
wives, mothers, and children, of this country suffered 
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from a traffic formerly legalized, to say nothing of the 
hayoe in the lives of the men who drank and of the go- 
cially menacing aspects of the traffic, its economic and 
general effects, are not going to consider lightly even the 
chance of that traffic returning to power through the 
gateway of light wines and beer. If present laws are too 
drastic they were made drastic because the so-called 
“moderates” and personal-liberty advocates persistently 
refused to deal effectually with the abuses of the liquor 
traffic. They opposed any and every effort toward re- 
form, meeting all such effort with contemptuous refer- 
ences to “temperance cranks.” These “temperance 
cranks” were, after all, the only people in many communi- 
ties who were really facing the problem of removing a 
curse comparable in its ravages only to war and slavery. 
They went after this evil in a serious way. They at- 
tacked it legally as other great evils have been attacked. 
They knew that a desperate situation demanded a des- 
perate remedy, and they did not hesitate to apply it. If 
prohibitory legislation in America has gone too far, it is 
because the “wets” and moderates of this country persist- 
ently blocked progress and refused to go even any rea- 
sonable distance at all in battling the curse of alcohol. 
The Volstead Act has become in large measure a symbol. 
If its definition of intoxicants establishes a needlessly 
low percentage of alcohol, it should be remembered that 
that percentage was not written into the law by ex- 
treme “prohibitionist cranks,” but by the liquor people 
themselves in the days when they sought governmental 
definition of bootleg liquor as wnlicensed liquor. When 
prohibition succeeded license the definition of alcoholic 
liquor continued as before. 

If any real benefit were in view from raising the alco- 
holic percentage in legalized beverages many would favor 
such modification. But it is the utmost folly to suppose 
that modification would satisfy the clamorous “wets.” 
They want a return to wet conditions and nothing short 
of that would satisfy them. Dr. Empringham may be a 
very sincere temperance advocate but he is a poor psy- 
chologist and an even worse strategist. 

This country is committed to the prohibitionist ex- 
periment and that experiment ought to go on until there 
are far clearer evidences of failure than anything that 
has appeared as yet. In this as in other matters law, if 
it operate effectively enough, may yet prove a school- 
master to bring us to liberty. Prohibition came at a 
time when the liquor traffic was inevitably leading this 
country into bondage. Freedom is by going on and not 
by going back. 

¥ & 

The real test of the inward light is the power of its 

outward radiation. 
¥% Y 

The Editor regrets that owing to an oversight for 
which he was personally responsible, Dr. French’s inter- 
esting article, “Endowing a College with a Cemetery,” 
appeared without the correction of one statement which 
appeared in the article as accepted but which Dr. French 
afterwards intimated should be made. Fortunately Mr. 
Whiting is still living, and the statement comes to us 
that he is in good health and able to attend to his 
duties as manager of the cemetery where he can usually 
be found daily. It is particularly pleasing to make a 
correction of this kind. 
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leadership in religious education. 
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The religious forces of the West are fall- 
ing into the habit of merging church agen- 


The latest one voted is of especial in- 
terest to Congregationalists, in the fact that 
it provides for the merger of the Congre- 
gational Training School for Women with 
Chicago Theological Seminary. This will be- 
come effective at the end of the current 
school year and after that time the entire 
work done by the Training School will be 
carried on by the Seminary. 

The Congregational Training School for 
Women was founded in 1909 by a group of 
Congregationalists in Chicago who felt the 
need of a school to train women to give 
The first 
school home was at 315 South Ashland 
Boulevard in a residence given by the late 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons. The leading spirit in 
the movement was Miss Florence Fensham, 
who had been a missionary in Turkey, a 
woman of vision and thorough training. She 
was the first dean of the school and gave 
herself to its service with unfaltering de- 
votion until her death in.1912. The school 
has never had adequate support, but in spite 
of this handicap it has graduated about one 
hundred women, many of whom are filling 
places of responsible leadership in religious 
education in the churches at home and a 
considerable number are serving in the 
foreign field. The enrollment of the school 
has never been above twenty-five. In the 
beginning few of the students were college 
graduates; now many of them have had 


_ full college training. 


In June, 1919, the school moved to the 
vicinity of Chicago University in order to 
be close to Chicago Seminary. President 
Ozora Davis was one of the founders of the 
school and has been upon the Board of 
Management from the beginning. The ex- 
perience had with co-operative movements 
during the War developed a sentiment in the 
West for the union of educational and other 
church agencies. Two years ago the Board 
of Managers of the Training School, under 
the influence of this rising tide of opinion, 
discussed with President Davis and his fac- 
ulty the possibility of merging the school 
with the Seminary. The time was not pro- 
pitious, but the discussion begun then has 
continued with the result that three months 
ago the Board of the Training School voted 
to ask the Seminary to open negotiations 
looking toward a merger. 

The joint committee representing both 
schools reported last week and its report 
has been adopted by the Board of the Train- 
ing School and the Executive Committee of 
the Seminary. It is to be consummated on 
the following basis: that the work of the 


Training School shall be continued by the 


Seminary with a dean of women and such 
special faculty as shall be necessary for 
training directors of religious education, 
pastor’s assistants, and leaders of mission- 
ary work at home and abroad; that the 
training offered shall within five years be 
placed upon a graduate basis with provision 
for a number of unclassified students of un- 
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usual promise; that training in these courses 
shall be offered during the summer quarter 
in harmony with the other courses the 
Seminary offers during the summer; that 
the constituency of the Training School 
shall eventually have representation on the 
Board of the Seminary and until this hap- 
pens an advisory committee representing 
this constituency be appointed; that a pro- 
gressive effort be made to continue the 
financial support of this part of the work 
done by the Seminary from the sources here- 
tofore available and that the Seminary be 
at liberty also to develop other sources of 
support. 

Under the leadership of Rev. J. W. F. 
Davies, president of the board, and Dean 
Margaret Taylor the $10,000 received for 
the property on the West Side has been in- 
creased tenfold, so that about $100,000 of 
property will be transferred to the seminary. 
They have also broadened the scope of the 
work of the school in many particulars. 

The practical experience of the last ten 
years, based upon the practice of the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chicago, 
has shown that the Seminary can utilize the 
resources of the colleges of Congregational 
heritage as well as the undergraduate de- 
partments of the University of Chicago. to 
prepare students who lack full college prep- 
aration at a minimum of expense and with 
thorough effectiveness. This work can be 
still more widely extended and will inte- 
erate the undergraduate colleges and the 
graduate seminary more thoroughly and 
effectively than has been possible in the past. 
The Seminary has thoroughly proven the 
practical usefulness of this program in the 
case of several students who have completed 
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Flowers into faith. 
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The Rising Tide 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


The roads are choked with feverous hordes; men bear 
Their sick in litters; children lead the blind; 
The Roman charioteers lash out but grind 
Slow passage through the crush, for long despair 
All pain and grief and care 
Beset the Son of David. Every kind — 

Of human woe beats like a rushing wind 

In violence and vehemence of prayer 

Upon the Healer. Yet ’tis no king descends 
Throned on a golden sun with purple cloud 

For canopy. Clad in the simple dress 

Of Galilee, her fishers for his friends, 

A young man looks upon that craving crowd, 
Maimed multitudes, with troubled tenderness. 
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their preparation according to this arrange- 
ment. This is another step toward making 
Chicago Seminary a great theological uni- 
versity. Plans are already under way to add 
greatly to its faculty and to build up a school 
of missions. So far as appears there is no 
reason why all the work of Congregation- 
alists in the Middle West in training for 
theological and religious leadership should 
not be done by Chicago Seminary. 


* 


The announcement that the Church Tem- 
perance Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was in favor of the modification of 
the Volstead Act stirred up plenty of dis- 
cussion in this section. Apparently most 
of the church officials hereabouts do not 
agree with this society. In addition to 
the protest made by a number of the most 
prominent clergymen here, the views of 
Bishop Walter T. Sumner of Oregon are 
worthy of especial notice. Bishop Sum- 
ner lived ten years in Chicago and was 
especially interested in the problems raised 
by the saloon and kindred evils. He knows 
whereof he speaks when he discusses this 
subject. His telegram was as follows: 


Pmpringham statement does not represent 
church’s attitude. I most heartily disagree 
with his recommendations. I lived ten years 
in old Chicago red light district as chairman 
of Chicago’s first municipal vice commission. 
I am convinced conditions today improved 
tremendously over wet years, socially, eco- 
nomically, and morally, notwithstanding de- 
plorable disregard for law enforcement in 
certain quarters and among eertain classes. 


Drunkenness throughout the old district 
was almost universally due to beer drinking 
and vice protection by breweries interests. 
Proposed return to beer is for no other rea- 
son than to provide intoxicants. Those who 
deny this are either ignorant or interested 
in doing so. Volstead Act law is here to 
stay. Fathers, mothers, and wives who have 
suffered will prevent its modification which 
would ultimately and intentionally end its 
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usefulness. It can be upheld and is bound 
to be more and more so as time passes. 

Our Methodist friends with characteristic 
aggressiveness are starting a campaign of 
education, so that the youth of this age may 
know the situation. The Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals will 
lead the young people of the Methodist 
churches in making a study of the liquor 


Why I Entered the 


By Rev. John 
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problem and is starting a nation-wide chain 
of -oratorical contests, the orations to be 
based on the textbook prepared for the young 
people. It plans a contest in every church, 
district, conference, and area with a national 
contest at Washington for valuable prizes. 
The educational program that some of us 
have talked about the Methodist Church has 
begun to put into effect. R. W. G. 


Christian Ministry 
Wells Rahill 


Minister of Central Congregational Church, Topeka, Kansas 


BREDITY, environment, and personal 


choice each played its important part 
in putting me into the ministry. 


I 

First, there was my heredity,—my spirit- 
ual heredity! From the earliest days of 
my self-consciousness I found in me “an un- 
feigned faith,” like Timothy’s, which dwelt 
first in my grandmother “Lois” and in my 
mother “Eunice.” The fact is that I was 
blessed with two grandmothers like Tim- 
othy’s Lois. Both were beautiful GChris- 
tians, one a Catholic and the other a Prot- 
estant. It was my maternal grandmother, 
the Protestant “Lois,” from whom I inher- 
ited most. One memorable day as she lay 
in her invalidism she placed her crippled 
hands upon my head. I have needed no 
more authentic ordination. Laying her 
crippled hands upon my head, she thanked 
God that I had decided to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry, and then and there dedicated 
me to the service of Christ through the 
church. 

My grandmother “Lois” gave me much, 
but my mother “Bunice” gave me even more 
of the spiritual heritage that seems to have 
foreordained me for the Christian ministry. 
How could a man choose the Christian min- 
istry aS a vocation without the gift of a 
mother’s Christian faith? Again and again 
in words my mother “Eunice” has declared 
her faith unto me, but more effectively and 
wonderfully she has transmitted it as I have 
lived in the daily presence of her Christian 
love and heroism and realized that mine 
was the fortune to be not only “bone of her 
bone” and “flesh of her flesh,” but “mind of 
her mind” and “spirit of her spirit.” 


II 

Again, there was my environment. That 
especially of the first eighteen years of my 
life did much toward sending me into the 
Christian ministry. I do not know that 
anyone during these years of my life ever 
consciously planned that I should be a Chris- 
tian minister. No direct suggestion to this 
end, as far as I can recall, wags ever made 
to me. And I do not remember that the 
Christian ministry ever appealed to me as 
a life career in my boyhood. But my en- 
vironment, more or less indirectly, was shap- 
ing my career toward this end. 

My home was Christian and my playmates 
also came from Christian homes. In the 
home of my boyhood the Christian ethic was 
, the law of the household, the Bible was the 
most familiar book, and Jesus Christ the 
ever-present ideal. Sunday, though not 
blue, had its discipline, and a part of this 
was regular church-going. 


From my seventh year into my eighteenth, 
Oberlin, Ohio, was my home. During this 
most formative period of my life the Chris- 
tian home and the Christian Church found 
an environmental ally in a uniquely Chris- 
tian community and college. The town of 
Oberlin was the college and the college was 
the town. And the entire community was as 
Christian as is humanly possible. Oberlin 
Sundays were the most memorable days of 
the year. The great Congregational churches 
were always crowded morning and evening 
with the leading citizens, with hundreds of 
the college people, students, and faculty. 
They came to worship together, to listen to 
the great choirs and to profound and pro- 
phetic preaching. I rarely missed a Sunday 
at church. Always I sat in our rented pew 
with my brothers and my mother. Almost 
without exception the great leaders in Ober- 
lin life were distinguished Christians, men 
like Fairchild, Brand, Tenney, Barrows, 
Bosworth, and King. These were the heroes 
of my boyhood and youth. I watched them 
live and often listened entranced by their 
eloquent preaching. Gradually I developed 
the conviction that this kind of leadership 
was the best in the world. In my eighteenth 
year William J. Hutchins (now president of 
Berea College, Kentucky) came into my life. 
I was fortunate enough to be a student in his 
first Freshman Bible course in Oberlin Col- 
lege. By the modern approach to the Penta. 
teuch he made the Bible a new book to me. 
His commanding personality further stirred 
in me admiration for the type of leadership 
which he represented. 

III 

Thus environment as well as heredity has 
played its significant part in shaping my 
career toward the Christian ministry. Per- 
sonal choice has been the final and deter- 
mining factor. The possibility of my enter- 
ing this vocation did not formulate itself 
with any definiteness until my senior year in 
college. I was studying at Williams at the 
time. .A choice had to be made between 
business and the Christian ministry. For 
a time I vacillated between these two 
choices. I had but just decided for the 
Christian ministry when an attractive busi- 
ness offer was made to me. I reversed my 
mind and entered business. For about a 
year with utter abandon I threw myself 
into this game, but in the end it left me 
cold. The business firm for which I was em- 
ployed sent me to my ultimate territory in 
Detroit. There I worked hard and with a 
measure of success at business, but business 
did not grip my mind and heart. Sundays 
I attended church to hear Dr. Vance preach; 
three nights a week for the Central Y. -M. 
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C. A. I went out among the foreign factory 
workers to conduct English classes; and I 
found that these things kindled me, that 
they enlisted all the best within me. I did 
not postpone my decision long. Just before 
my summer’s vacation I handed in my res- 
ignation to the local manager. A Congrega- 
tional church treasurer himself, he was mag- 
nanimous and gracious and granted me my 
leave. Finally I had made up my mind to 
study for the Christian ministry. { 

I entered the Christian ministry because 
I believed that there, with utmost freedom, 
one might devote himself wholly during 
every possible moment of life to the service 
of men for Christ. In ten full years of ex- 
perience I have made sure to myself that the 
Christian ministry has exceeded my great- 
est expectations. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Playing the Part 

My little Grandson is in School, and play- 
eth Football. And he is Disappointed that 
he did not make the Heavy Weight Team, 
for he weigheth, as I judge, about Sixty 
Pounds. But he beareth his Disappointment 
bravely, and playeth Hard and Long after 
School. And there was a day when he was 
to go to a Party at Six O’Clock, and he 
showed up at a Quarter of Six, Covered 
with Mud. And then for the first time he 
disclosed the fact, which had just come to 
his Memory, that it was a Dress Party, and 
he was to be a Cowboy. 

And the daughter of Keturah said unto 
him, My dear, there is not time that I should 
Bathe thee and also dress thee in Costume. | 

And he said, Huh! I do not need. to 
Bathe. I am a Cowboy! 

Now there isa Principle recognized among 
Scientists and Theologians which is called 
the Parsimony of Nature which assumeth 
that a needlessly great cause will not be 
wasted in producing a given result and I 
know not why it should not apply in the 
field of Dramatick Art and Fancy Dress 
Parties. 

For hath not that Actor become an Age- 
long joke who Blacked himself all over that 
he might properly play the part of Othello? 
Why should he be any Blacker than the part 
which folk can see? What more shall he 
gain of the favour of the make-believe Des- 
demona if he be black between his Shoulder 
Blades? And so be that a small boy is rea- 
sonably clean as to his Face and Fingers, | 
and hath a wide Hat and a Red Kerchief, 
why should he waste more Water? 

And I have pondered about the men who 
Load themselves with Useless Knowledge, 
and walk around wearing holes in the Rugs 
with their Bootheels because they be so 
heavy with the weight of Knowledge that 
is good for nothing. £ | 

If so be that the Stream is Over my 
Head, why should I care that it have No 
Bottom? : 

Howbeit, the daughter of Keturah gave 
her son a Bath, and got him into his Cowboy — 
Suit, and he arrived at the Party and had 
a Good Time. But he still insisted that if 
he was washed as far down as his Red 
Bandana Handkerchief; it was enough for 
the part he was to play. And there is some-— 
thing to be said in favour of that view of 
the Case. 
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The Impressions of a Rapid Trip 


North—using the term to cover the 
4 states on the Arctic side of the Mason 
and Dixon line—is looking more intently at 
the South today than at any time since 
Abraham Lincoln called for reinforcements 
for the hard-pressed little Federal army at 
the beginning of the Civil War. Out from 
the North came then the response, “We are 
coming, Father Abraham, 300,000 strong.” 
The eyes of those who sang that refrain 
burned with anger and resentment as they 
penetrated the swamps and lowlands of Vir- 
ginia and later followed Sherman to the sea. 
They were looking for “Johnny Rebs” behind 
every bush and tree. They saw little but 
enemies in those who before that for more 
than two centuries had been fellow-country- 
men of the same Anglo-Saxon stock which 
produced Bradford, Brewster, and Miles 
Standish. As always happens, when war 
grows more intense, they saw red, with the 
result that the fair Southland will not 
wholly recover for years from the devasta- 
tion and impoverishment that ensued. 

Northerners who went South during the 
era of reconstruction were too many of them 
looking for the plums of federal patronage; 
looking too suspiciously on their conquered 
foes. 

We of the North carry different eyes as 
we journey southward today. We know that 
had Lincoln lived, he and Robert HE. Lee 
would have put their strong and tender 
hands together to the work of reconstruc- 
tion. New biographical material with refer- 
ence to Lee shows that his mind was moving 
in the same general direction toward which 
the mind of the too quickly martyred Presi- 
dent was inclined. Both would have carried 
as a symbol of their spirit not the scepter 
but the olive branch. So we might have 
been saved years of prolonged bitterness and 
eontinued misunderstanding, as well as the 
rise and terrible vengeance of the Ku Klux 
Klan, ominous predecessor of the revived 
Klan of today, which is applying to Catho- 
lics and Jews the same undiscriminating and 
eruel discipline then meted out to the Ne- 
groes. 

As we travel South from Richmond, accus- 
tomed to the harsher tones employed by our 
New England neighbors, we listen delight- 
edly to the soft, drawling accents of our 
Southern brothers, and keep raising the 
question, “Was it against this kind of 
friendly, hospitable, gracious men of our 
own blood that our fathers and grandfathers 
went forth in strife?” 

* z 


A clearer understanding of what led up 
to the war and what followed it;.a more 
sympathetic appreciation of the problems 
which still confront all sections and elements 
of our great nation are not the only qualities 
that shine out of inquiring eyes of Northern- 
ers in the South today. The man with an eye 
to business is in every large city and in 
many a small town. He is studying the ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources of the 
South. My vis-a-vis in the dining car the 
other night in South Carolina was a New 
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Yorker on his way back from Louisiana, 
where he had established agencies for a big 
printing concern. After an interesting chat, 
in which he told me he picked his agents 
with some regard to the religious prefer- 
ences in which they were to be located, I 
sauntered through that train de luve. It has 
recently been put on the road and is, I 
should judge, the handsomest train in Amer- 
ica. Its Pullman cars, instead of having 
fancy appellations, bear the name of what 
I assumed to be grandees in the Southern 
business world. It makes the run from New 
York to New Orleans, twelve hundred miles, 
in thirty-six hours. You ean dictate to a 
stenographer or get a shave while you are 
bounding over the Carolina hills at the rate 
of forty-five miles per hour. It is soon to 
be equipped with shower baths. 

When I reached the club car I happened 
to sit down beside another New Yorker who 
had taken the train at Greenville, a city be- 
girt with hills and a cotton center, with a 
population of 60,000. The big mills there, in 
which my chance acquaintance was inter- 
ested, are running twenty-four hours a day. 
He was a kind of liasson officer between 
Northern capital and the markets of the 
world on the one hand, and Southern cap- 
ital and industry on the other. He, too, 
was confident that the South has a great 
industrial future, and he commented rather 
wistfully on the fact that along with this 
expansion Southern business men still find 
leisure to see something of their families. 
“In New York,” he went on to remark, “we 
are like squirrels in a cage, constantly on 
the move.” 

This linking of Northern and Southern 
money and brains explains the big new ho- 
tels and office buildings in every city of con- 
siderable size. In their size, number, and 
appointments, Atlanta hotels remind one of 
New York. The talk in the corridors as well 
as on the trains and on the streets is of syn- 
dicates, deals, and large business ventures, 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs as well as 
women’s organizations are in convention 
somewhere nearly all the time. Mr. Busi- 
ness or Professional Man and his good wife 
in Savannah or Macon, in Augusta or Jack- 
sonville, and in hundreds of lesser places can 
have.as many appointments between sunrise 
and bedtime as the most jaded male or fe- 
made gad-about in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, or Kalamazoo, Michigan, and inciden- 
tally get as little out of them. Americans 
are pretty much alike, whatever the latitude 
in which they are temporarily domiciled. 

* * 

But no one really sees the South today 
who does not carry with him Christian eyes, 
—eyes which look upon the world as a 
“splendid field for operations,” as Dr. Chal- 
mers used to say when he looked at Glas- 
gow. Human movements that make for 
peace and progress of the whole family are 
discernible all over the Southland. Above 
the roar of big trains and the traffic of 
crowded streets, the voice of God can still 
be heard. Something beside skyscrapers and 


big mills are being constructed,—even man- 
hood and womanhood, which bears at least 
some faint resemblance to the pattern set 
upon the mount. 

The brightest sign I saw of the coming of 
God’s Kingdom consisted of nine large 
groups of Negro. young men and young 
women: at Howard University, Washington; 
at Hampton and Cappahoosic, Virginia; at 
Bricks, North Carolina; at Avery Institute, 
Charleston; at Dorchester Academy, McIn- 
tosh, Georgia; at Allen School, Thomasville, 
Georgia; at Ballard Normal School, Macon, 
Georgia; at Atlanta University; at Brewer, 
Greenwood, South Carolina. All these insti- 
tutions are outgrowths of seeds sown by the 
American Missionary Association, and most 
of them are still under its direction, though 
in nearly every case the pupils themselves or 
the alumni contribute on an average a third 
of the annual budget. All these schools are 
of the Congregational type, and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association is the channel 
through which 800,000 Congregationalists co- 
operate with the Negroes in church and 
school work, although two-thirds of the As- 
sociation’s income comes from extra-Congre- 
tional sources. Other denominations are 
doing excellent work for the Negroes, but 
expert judges, North and South, say that the 
schools sponsored by the American Mission- 
ary Association represent as fine a contribu- 
tion to the solution of the Negro problem 
as has been made in the last seventy 
years. 

Pictures flash before me as I write: A 
thousand undergraduates at Howard singing 
the “Hallelujah Chorus’ with precision and 
impressive power; nine hundred at Hamp- 
ton chanting grace before dinner, most of 
the boys in military uniform; groups of from 
one hundred to threé hundred in these other 
institutions; boys and girls dressed as well 
as many attendants upon Northern schools. 
Fashions today speed swiftly everywhere, 
and the vanity case is as much in evidence 
on the borders of Florida as on the elevated 
trains in New York City. 

This new generation of Negro young people 
is the hope of their race. They are quiet, 
orderly, self-respecting, aspiring. They look 
at the man from the North as if they would 
ferret out his motive for being there. They 
respond as quickly as any group of Northern 
students to a touch of humor and to the note 
of sincerity. You cannot fool this new gen- 
eration, and you cannot keep it down. In 
the class room I found the pupils discussing 
the feudal system, the constituent elements 
of the atmosphere, developing algebraic for- 
mulae, and demonstrating problems in geom- 
etry. From the secondary schools many go 
to colleges like Talladega or Atlanta, and 
thence into teaching or the professions. 
They constitute a large fraction of the in- 
structors in primary and grammar Negro 
schools in many sections of the South. Sey- 
eral schools are on the list accredited by the 
state authorities and one of them sent out 
only a few months ago two graduates who 
were the only two to pass that standard 
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among thirty-five candidates from various 
institutions. 

Negro leadership is at the front in four 
of the schools visited, from the president 
down to the most recent recruit in the staff 
of teachers. HBmphasizing the higher educa- 
tion, the schools also give valuable manual 
training, instruction in domestic arts, and 
agriculture. They frequently carry on ex- 
tensive work among the farms in the neigh- 
borhood. The executive ability, creditable 
scholarship, and fine characters of such lead- 
ers as the Prices at Cappahoosic, Principal 
Inborden and Professor Holloway at Bricks, 
Principal Cox at Avery, Miss Moore at Dor- 
chester, Principal Hilyard at Brewer, prove 
beyond a doubt that the Negro race is Ca- 
pable of developing leaders who can do their 
work as well as white men or women would 
do it were they in their places. 

* * 

Unquestionably the type of religious life 
is changing in the better educated and more 
cultured groups. They still sing some of the 
old spirituals, and your pulses quicken when 
hundreds of voices blend in “I want to be 
like Jesus in my heart” or “Aint goin’ to 
study war no more.” But colored youth 
tend to become less emotional and in the 
more intelligent circles the old-time “happy 
periods” are few and far between. The 
younger generation of Negroes, like white 
boys and girls, are living their own lives, 
thinking their own thoughts of God, study- 
ing modern textbooks relating to the Bible, 
and testing Christianity by what should be 
its normal fruitage, namely, the expression 
of the Christian spirit in human relation- 
ships and in all departments of human ac- 
tivity. These younger Negroes will either 
become Bolshevists or lapse into utter in- 
difference, or, as is to be expected from the 
Christian training which they are receiving, 
will go forth to live according to Christianity. 
Nothing else can keep them sweet and pa- 
tient under still manifest handicaps and in- 
justices. 

Southern sentiment is changing slowly but 
surely. What these white and Negro teach- 
ers have accomplished already is opening 
dim eyes and hard hearts. The most re- 
markable two hours in our ten days’ run 
through the South were those spent in an 
Atlanta hotel with Dr. Will Alexander and 
Prof. Plato Durham of Emory University. 
They with the late Mr. J. J. Hagan, a promi- 
nent business man of Atlanta, Ga., and Dr. 
Ashby Jones, pastor of a progressive Metho- 
dist church in the city, were the main orig- 
inators of the movement known as the Inter- 
Racial Commission for promoting friendly 
relations between Negroes and _ whites. 
About six years old, this movement has now 
spread into eight hundred communities 
through the South, where in some form or 
other whites and Negroes have found ways 
of contact and co-operation that help to avert 
strife, remove misunderstandings, and pro- 
mote the welfare of both races. Function- 
ing better in some places than in others, it 
is one of the most far-reaching and construc- 
tive of altruistic undertakings to which de- 
voted men and women are giving their lives 
anywhere in the world today. 

These pioneers in the effort to induce 
whites and Negroes to live together ami- 
cably and co-operatively, have already ex- 
erted a healthful influence upon the news 
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and editorial columns of daily papers 
throughout the South. They foresee occa- 
sions for friction and forestall them. They 
follow up sheriffs who may be remiss or 
dilatory, in order to secure justice for Ne- 
groes in the courts. A distinctively Chris- 
tian motive animates these noble Southern- 
ers. If they are not Christian in their out- 
look, their ideals, their personal attitudes, 
I know not where to look for real followers 
of Jesus. Modestly they do not claim they 
have the key to the entire and immediate 
solution of the race question, but they are 
willing to risk misunderstanding on the part 
of their white friends, and, if need be, to give 
their lives if they can bring about a racial 
situation conforming at least in a measure 
to the mind of Christ. They do not aim at 
impossibilities or instigate too idealistic a 
program to cover the entire future, but they 
do their day’s work in lines of conciliation, 
conference, persuasion, friendliness. In time 
what they are standing for will be accepted 
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and expressed in action by the great major- 
ity of white people in the South who call 
themselves followers of Jesus Christ. 

For the South as well as for the North, 
the test is coming in the days just before us. 
The South abounds in church members. Hy- 
ery other person you meet on the streets in 
Atlanta belongs to some church. Revival 


meetings had already begun in a number of 


towns and cities through which we passed, 
for it is not the colored South only that is 
enamored of emotionalism. But Christian- 
ity counts for little unless those who profess 


it rise to the high level where they look upon 
a man of another color not as a lower order 


of humanity, or as an object of pity or char- 
ity, but as entitled to justice, a fair chance 
in God’s world, and as a potentially useful 
American citizen, and a true brother in 
Christ Jesus. The Christian white South 
will arrive at this goal perhaps before the 
Christian white North learns to treat the 
Jew, the Japanese, and the Negro decently. 


The Clew of the Maze 


By William Allen Knight 


f pee CONGREGATIONALIST hag just 
done something too fine to pass un- 
heralded. Whether it was accidental or on 
purpose need not matter much, though it 
would be a pleasure to give credit to its 
editors for intending such deft handling of 
a big but delicate subject. The thing was 
done, in any case; and to point it out with 
appreciative. acclaim is both a duty and a 
pleasure. 

Open the issue of January 21. Outspread 
on its pages is an article by an honored min- 
ister on “Thirty Years of Waiting.” It has 
the glow of candor, the strength of genu- 
ineness. But immediately at the end of it— 
displayed in a distinctive border, as if to 
make sure that its radiance would shine in 
the eyes of any one reading the article !—is 
set a poem of quaint symplicity and lyric 
sweetness entitled ‘Follow Me.” May I ex- 
plain the charm I find in this fine thing that 
the editorial hand did, either by happy 
chance or adroit purpose? 

My friend, Dr. Hawkins of Seattle (he 
was Hawky and I Billy, in the days when we 
were together here on the Boston side of the 
continent), writes with characteristic sin- 
cerity about the “Thirty Years of Waiting.” 
He speaks of the religious world in the West 
of the eighties and nineties, out of which he 
came to Yale and thence into the ministry in 
New England—of the religious views he and 
his associates had to discard under the criti- 
eal training by Yale professors and the rey- 
olutionary leading of those days by Abbott, 
Gladden, Gordon, Drummond, and their like; 
of the confusion experienced when they en- 
tered the ministry and found their laymen 
devoted to the old way of thinking about the 
nature and purpose of the Bible, Jesus 
Christ, salvation, and the gospel. But they 
held on, believing with all their souls that 
a better day would come, and come in their 
generation. Hence the “thirty years of wait- 
ing,” and the earnest declaration that the 
better day “has come at last, and now is the 
hour for evangelists, not eritics, who will 
challenge the wills of men to accept the gos- 
pel of the Christ.” 


I, too, came out of the Middle West of the 
eighties and nineties, knowing intimately 
the old religious views and ways my friend 
impales. The same iconoclastic but recreat- 
ing preachers and writers named by him 
threw their spell over me with emancipating 
power—in reconceiving the Bible as litera- 
ture with a human history, the natural and 
the spiritual world as one sublime domain 
of divine laws and inworking, the gospel as 
essentially and imperatively a “social” gos- 
pel, the Jesus Christ of the Gospels instead 


of the historic creeds as the light and life of — 


men. I, too, headed up my Western train- 
ing, belatedly but none the less resolutely, 
by going through a searching course at 
let a Yale man name the worst place he 
knows to complete proof that I went the 
limit in undergoing the Hast’s vivisection of 
Veritas! And finally, I, too, faced ministry 
in Massachusetts churches amid laymen and 
ministers devoted to the old ways of think- 
ing. I can therefore testify that the editor 
was right when he said of my friend’s ar- 
ticle: “He states and interprets an experi- 
ence so common as to be almost typical.” 
Many of our comrades, his and mine, did 
indeed have the experience he portrays. 

But it is equally true that many of them 
have had a very different experience during 
these thirty years. It has been my happy 
lot to be one of these many men who, under 
much the same conditions, have found their 
way to totally different experience. Let me 
try to speak for them. 

While my experience hag tallied in so 
many respects with that of my friend, it is 
the simple truth to say that these thirty 
years have not been years of waiting for 
me. Instead, they have been years of going 
ahead with all my might. The old dogmas 
have not tethered me; for laymen and min- 
isters who held them dear have never 
troubled me, save to make me painstaking 
to be considerate of all the truth and all 
lovers of it. Out of memories of these men 
of old-time views, as out of memories of lib- 
erating teachers at Oberlin and Harvard, I 
now lift into the light of my busy days 
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many a lustrous recollection. The new 
yiews championed long ago by the eminent 
preachers and writers mentioned by my 
friend, and made more surely true to my 
mind by teachers and writers of even more 
thorough scholarship, have been freely and 
fully embodied in my preaching and teaching 
during all these years. I am still going 
ahead doing so, with the same freedom, with 
hearty harmony, with humble but none the 
less gladdening successes, in the happiest 
ministry of my life. All these years I have 
been preaching and trying to practice in 
hand-to-hand ministry in common life the 
‘yery gospel which my friend so splendidly 
describes as the gospel of the better day 
which he declares has now “come at last.” 

How on earth can all this be true of the 
many men for whom I am endeavoring to 
speak? Hear, now, the reason for my de- 
light in the apt placing of that little poem 
'“Mollow Me.” It disclosed in winsome sim- 
plicity the clew of the maze! See how it 
begins by going straight back to the method 
of Jesus, when he, literally having left be- 
hind him Jerusalem’s traditional dogmas 
and ecclesiastical artificialities, began his 
ministry among common men on the shores 
of Lake Galilee. 

Peter and Andrew of Galilee, 

James (whose father was Zebedee) 

And John, his brother—four fisher folk, 

But, oh, how quickly when Jesus spoke, 

(Just two brief words. from those blessed 
lips!) 

They left their nets and their little ships.. 

“Just two brief words!’ ‘The reliance of 
Jesus was not rectified dogmas, views, philos- 
ophies of life or salvation or the Bible or 
God, though he touched all these (matters 
that have bulked into first importance for 
many in our time),—touched them trans- 
formingly as his work went on. His reliance 
was primarily, “Follow Me.” And he kept 
on saying that. Even at the end of his min- 
istry, when the headiest yet in many re- 
spects the dearest man of them all persisted 
in raising a hard question, Jesus said: “What 
is that to thee? Follow thou me.” Surely 
this is the characteristic call of Jesus, carry- 
ing on to men who would be his ministers 
in our far times—to be passed on by them 
to all men as the watchword of the Christian 
life. It never makes an easy way for any 
of us; yet it always makes a sure, confident 
way. It sometimes does not make a happy 
way, even as it did not for him whom we 
follow; yet it does indeed make a way of 
unquenchable joy—the joy of consciously 
following such a joy-giving Leader. It often 
does not guard us against conflicts; yet it 
does always guarantee us grace and strength 
to come off conquerors at last, even as he 
did, because we “follow his steps,” as dear 
old Simon Peter learned at last to say. 

The other day the radio brought the voice 
of a pre-eminent pastor, the only one now 
living of the eminent preachers of long ago 
whose upsetting of old-time views my friend 


_ mentions in his article. He was telling how 


he has long asked persons joining his church 
three questions: 
1. Will you try to think of God as Jesus 
aid? 
2. Will you try to love God as Jesus did? 
8. Will you try to serve God as Jesus did? 
Many years ago another of that same 
group sent me, in a letter penned by his own 
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hand, a copy in his own handwriting of a 
hymn composed by himself—it hangs in my 
library now, for it has become immortal. It 
begins: 

“O Master, let me walk with Thee!” 


eis 


Hear the close of that little poem “Fol- 
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low Me’”—the ever adequate gospel of the 
two words! 


Today One stands where we fret and toil, 
With wearied faces or hands a-soil 

As long, long since to those dark-faced men. 
Oh, blessed coming—to me, to you! 

He speaks again—and His words are two!” 
With greed and grasping.—He comes again, 


The First Church in Washington 


GOOD Congregationalist who happens to 

visit Washington now-a-days naturally 
reports at the First Church, on the corner 
of 10th and G Streets, to see how the new 
building project is progressing. I did that 
a few days ago. And my earlier impressions 
were confirmed again, as I saw the busy 
church offices and met some of the church 
people, and as I looked over the present 
building. My impressions,—or rather, may 
I use a stronger word, and say—my conyic- 
tions were—first, that First Church not only 
needs but must have a new building if 
it is going on; second, that Washington 
needs and America needs an attractive, 
well-equipped and adequately financed 
down-town Congregational church in Wasb- 
ington; third, that the people of the First 
Church are doing all that they can do 
in money and in work for the project—they 
are giving and working to a _ sacrificial 
degree—but they do not have sufficient re- 
sources to finance the project alone; and 
fourth, that here is one of the clearest calls 
of duty and opportunity that Congrega- 
tionalists throughout the country have in 
America. 

Others have told the story, but let me re- 
peat these facts: The present building was 
erected sixty years ago. It is worn out 
and unsafe. Government engineers have con- 
demned it. The cost of repairs would be 
prohibitive and they would be entirely un- 
satisfactory for the future. 

The President is a member of the First 
Church and attends it; but do not make 
the mistake of supposing that the church 
would not be crowded as it is now if he were 
not there. Many do go to see President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, and many are turned 
away. -But for a generation at least First 
Church, usually, has been crowded to its 
capacity, and as a matter of fact, the pres- 
ent congregations are several hundred less 
than they were before the President came, 
because Washington officials have reduced 
the number allowed in the building by sev- 
eral hundred. 

The members of the First Church are de- 
lightful, worth-while people, but they are 
not rich. To their services come thronging 
hundreds of young people and others hungry 
for the message and fellowship of a down- 
town Congregational church. Remember that 
Washington is a great political, educational, 
scientific, and social center. Surely it must 
be a religious center also. Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Unitarians, Metho- 
dists, Swedenborgians and others have their 
national churches in Washington. It seems 
to be the wish and will of Congregationalists 
that we should have ours.. The National 
Council, the Commission on Missions, State 
Conferences and most of our leaders have 


approved the project as worthy and needed. 
13 ais}, 

The people of the First Church have 
pledged $182,000, and the site which they 
own is worth a million dollars. They are do- 
ing their best. A million is needed for building 
and equipment and there should be a main- 
tenance fund. An example of the spirit of 
the First Church people appears in the case 
of a small boy who was given two tickets 
to the World Series championship baseball 
games. He had set his heart on those games. 
But, unprompted, he went to his father and 
said that he wanted to give all he had to- 
ward the new church and asked if he could 
not sell the tickets. The sacrifice was made 
and the boy paid the money into the First 
Church building fund. 


That is the spirit of the people of the 
First Church and its pastor. The big- 
hearted, competent pastor, Dr. Jason Noble 
Pierce, is the strong, devoted leader of the 
campaign. He has loyal and earnest lieu- 
tenants headed by Hugh A. Thrift, and no 
church women ever worked harder than 
First Church women are working now. 
Every Wednesday noon Business Lunch is 
served at the church, from 12 to 2, and it is 
fine. I know, for I have tried it. Appropri- 
ately, the church musicians are in the cam- 
paign led by the accomplished and charming 
choir director, Mrs. Ruby Smith Stahl. 
Their fame and the pleasure they give are 
extending now by radio. 

If the church served only the members of 
the church the appeal to others would not 
carry far; but it performs a national service, 
and, as Washington rapidly grows, there is 
ever-increasing need for its service as a 
church home for the hosts of government 
clerks, students, and other sojourners in the 
national capital, some of whom almost any 
of our readers must know. We want to reach 
them as Congregationalists through our na- 
tional church. 

Sunday, Feb. 21, our churches are taking 
up this cause. I trust there will be liberal - 
contributions to the building fund, and 
promptly, too, to save the Washington 
church from embarrassment. The success 
of the enterprise depends upon substantial 
gifts from many givers. 

Some givers will like to have their gifts 
take the form of special memorials, for in- 
stance, $7,500 to $1,000 for memorial win- 
dows; memorial pews, $1,500, $1,000 and 
$750. Other parts of the church, organ and 
maintenance fund for the staff will consti- 
tute memorials. 

Congregationalists should have a church 
in Washington worthy of the Pilgrim faith 
that means so much to America. Now is 
the time to secure it. By Ques 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Influence of Nature 

HE influence of Nature is coeval with 
Te existence; it is something deep, 
Inystic, unfathomable, and absolutely past 
finding out in the totality of its power. In 
the first place, Nature is an unconscious 
admixture with our being; in the second 
place, by reflection, by thought, it becomes 
4 -CUusctious, Continuous, ineffable admixture 
with our existence. Byron’s familiar lines 
are an excellent example of what was first 
in his instincts, and second in his thought: 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar, 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all 

conceal. 

I wish it to be understood that it is my 
conviction that the influence of Nature upon 
the human mind defies all exhaustive analy- 
sis; it seems to be hopelessly impossible 
to trace it in its entirety. We drew our 
first breath in communion, in ineffable com- 
munion, with Nature, and we draw our last 
breath in the same mystic fellowship. 

Nature as an educational influence hag 
affected me mainly in three ways. 

First, there is Nature in herself. Nature 
is something in herself; exactly what she 
is in herself, it is perhaps impossible to Say. 
We know Nature only in her association 
with our minds, in fellowship with humanity. 
How, then, can we know what she is ab- 
stracted from humanity? Yet we all are 
sure by instinct, plain people and _ philoso- 
phers alike, that Nature is; that she was 
here before we arrived, that she will be 
here after we are gone, and that she has a 
character of her own. This is the assump- 
tion on which we do business, pursue sci- 
entific investigations, think sanely. Nature 
appears in our life as an economic wonder, 
an esthetic wonder, a scientific wonder, a 
philosophic wonder, as a whole with mean- 
ing, and as a religious wonder, as referring 
back to primeval, aboriginal source. 

Passing all that over, I should like to say 
that Nature in herself—if I may use the 
expression—affects different persons in dif- 
ferent ways. Although this aspect of Na- 
ture has been touched upon in the last 
chapter, a somewhat more extended notice 
of it may not be amiss here. Nature filled 
me as a child with pity and fear. There was 
the river flowing through the valley near 
where I was born; it was to me an object 
of mournful sympathy; it ran on ‘and on 
and on, never had a holiday, had no com- 
panions, nobody to play with; it was for- 
ever running, restless, weary, and it never 
came back. It really was a painful thing 
for me to look upon. There were the trees 
—it is almost always windy in Scotland; if 
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it is not windy, it is raining, and sometimes 
it is both, as in the fine song: 

But sic’ a day o’ wind and rain, 

Oh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie! 
The trees would be blown about with such 
Savage power, tossed upwards, tossed down- 
wards, bent over, boughs broken, sometimes 
uprooted. What a life; struggle and pain! 
I pitied the.poor trees. Then there was the 
innocent grass, so lovely, so velvety; yet 


those tiny spears were all bent over by the: 


Same cruel power. And the field daisies, 
trying to lift their unassuming heads, 
shared the same fate. There was the sea, 
about eight miles away, eternally groaning 
as if it were sick, sending forth the most 
mournful sound, as if doom were coming. 
And the mountains; they were the loneliest, 
dreariest things that one could look upon; 
they had to leave the earth in order to be, 
and then they were so far apart that they 
could not have any companions, the valleys 
were between them; and when they got up 
where they were, how far they were from 
everything above them! Last of all there 
were the stars, bright and beautiful, but I 
soon learned that they were immeasurable 
distances apart, lonely, God-forsaken lamps 
blinking about in infinite space. 

My first feeling toward Nature, therefore 
—that is, Nature in herself—was one of 
pity; and when night came on, it was an 
inexpressible comfort to get into the house 
and see father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and in talk, fun, and frolic forget 
this awful ghost of a thing outside. 

This feeling, I can now see, was a revolt 
from Nature to humanity; and what lay in 
the instinct of the child has been one of 
the principal doctrines that I have preached 
during my ministry. One revolts from mere 
vastness, one must return to humanity. The 
God that Nature gives us is not the God 
that we need. The Christian religion is 
God through man, God through the best 
human beings, God through the ideal man; 
there is Christianity. The instinct’ of the 
child revolting’ from bare, stark, unfeeling, 
unloving Nature, and returning to humanity, 
aflame with intelligence and love, was in 
reality opening life to the Christian religion. 

The first comet that I saw was in the 
winter of 1862. It seemed to me to be a 
portent, and my father’s jaunty way of 
chatting about it did not at all ease my 
feelings. It was approaching the earth, so 
I was told, at an incalculable speed, and as 
it had apparently broken loose from all re- 
straint, it seemed to me that our world was 
under certain doom. As there was nothing 
visible to stop this celestial vagrant, or head 
it off, we thought of praying about it. This 
resolve was blasted by a remark of our 
mother, that the prayers of the wicked were 
an offense to God, that they would probably 
make things worse for us, and that it would 
be better for us to mind our business and 
trust God to mind his. Austere, perhaps, 
a bit unsympathetic, but not bad advice for 
imaginative and wildly vigorous boys. Too 


many sweets are bad for children, physically 
and metaphysically ; 
specters of the mind and lay them. 

The second influential aspect of Natur 


is the superstitious aspect; Nature as the 


abode of ghosts, witches, demons, the big 
Devil himself—more enlightened human be- 
ings must not judge the rest of the world 
by their superiority. Nature has been from 
time immemorial identified with these un- 
earthly and supernatural beings, and the 
point that I am to make here is that a 
great part of education is in the triumph 
over superstition thrown into one’s face by 
Nature; that was my experience. The things 
that I am about to relate I never did be- 
lieve; I fought them; suffered from them— 
was scared almost to death by them; yet 
I finally as a boy obtained victory over them. 


An adversary would seem to be necessary — 


in order that any young man should get a 
good education. If one has never had an 
adversary, one has not gained the intel- 
lectual muscle that one should have gained. 
The Devil has played a great réle in the ad- 
vance of civilized man; old Martin Luther 
and his inkstand are a precious Symbol of 
the adversary that all men meet, and the 
adversary put to flight. 

When we boys came home at about ten 
o'clock at night from a visit to the Village 
where we had had a jolly time, as we were 
passing a barn we would stop and listen, 
and each would say to the others, “Do you 
hear the flails going?” The flails were the 
instruments by which the grain was threshed 
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let them face the — 
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in the generation ahead of mine and a long | 


way back into time. The idea was that if 
on the farm there had been a murder or 
some cruel misdeed fifty, a hundred, two 
hundred, or five hundred years ago, at night 
when everything was still one could hear 
the flails plying in the barn. We never 
stopped to listen that we did not hear the 
flails. In company with others, or alone, 
I have listened and tried to imagine that 
I did not hear them, but they were always 
there; and there were always two at it; 
there was the rhythm, flip flop, flip flop, right 
through the dark and terrible night. Here 
was the world of darkness, of principalities 
and powers, demonstrating its ghastly re- 
ality. 
gether and open the barn door, and then the 
noise would cease; but when we Closed the 
door, we could hear flails going again. That 
superstition was a weird antagonist and 
teacher. 

Another belief was that if on one’s way 
home in the dark one should meet a funeral 
procession, it meant a death in the family 
or among friends in the neighborhood. I 
never met one of those funeral processions, 
but I was told that they existed, and I must 
declare that I was always on the lookout for 
one of them. There was the Scottish hearse 
—if one ever saw a Scottish hearse, one 
knows what it means—black and big and 
with fhe most awful plumes; then there 
were the black horses, also plumed; but 


Two or three of us would go to- 
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here was no noise; horses and hearse movy- 
ag, but no noise; and the procession behind, 
f£ men all dressed in black broadcloth, all 
vith silk hats, the whole line sometimes a 
uarter of a mile in length, moving, but mak- 
og no noise. Fancy meeting that on your 
yay home, in a sequestered place, with 
yoods on both sides! There is a rousing 
lxperience, a hair-raising possibility. 
| There were the graveyard experiences. 
‘rom Plato downwards, there is the belief 
hat unhappy spirits come back and sit on 
ihe tombs where their bodies repose; that is, 
{ suppose, an immemorial superstition and 
very real one. There was current in 
ny boyhood the story of the minister’s wife 
who had died and was buried too soon. The 
xravedigger noticed that on her finger was 
a gold ring, and he resolved to come unseen 
and take it. .He came that very night, dug 
open the grave, unsealed the casket, but 
could not get the ring off the finger. He was 
ot to be beaten; he took his penknife and 
Bean to cut off the finger, in order to get 
the ring. The dead woman, who was only 
in a swoon, gave a cry of pain, sat up in her 
white graveclothes—Scottish people always 
clothed their dead in white—the horrified 
gsravedigger fled and the woman went home, 
was recognized by her husband, and lived 
with him for twenty years afterwards. We 
boys read the inscription on her tombstone, 
or thought we did, “Twice dead and twice 
buried,” and then passed it in the pitch 
dark, fearing that she might rise again. 

My oldest brother, four years my senior, 
who grew up to be a courageous, useful, 
and honored man—he is no longer living— 
was easily frightened when he was about 
twelve years old and living on a farm 
about a half-mile away from our home, and 
used to get me, when he had made an eve- 
ning call, to go with him to the top of the 
hill and shout to him till he got out of the 
valley on to the road, and the last cry from 
him would be, “I’m all right now!” How 


about my condition? I had to work my way - 


back to the house, not over two hundred 
yards, but in pitch dark; in the house there 
was only a wick-lamp, which did not shed 
a great deal of light; it was in the front of 
the house and I was at the back. Again and 
‘again in going back I felt almost every 
second something taking hold of me. To 
fight, to conquer what I inwardly knew was 
simply a superstition, stimulated intelligence, 
judgment, rational power, until finally the 
whole base thing was trodden underfoot. I 
regard that as a great step taken in educa- 
tion, the conquering of a superstition that 
had been imposed upon the mind by a false 
view of Nature and of Nature peopled with 
ghastly products of imagination. 

Burns’ most striking poem, “Tam 
-O’Shanter,” is true to the popular belief 
of his time, and with certain modifications 
‘the poem was a faithful version of popular 
belief in my boyhood. Tam’s ride is a 
symbolic ride: 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Where in the snaw the chapman smoor’d; 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Where drunken Charlie brak’s neck-bane; 
And thro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 
Where hunters fand the murder’d bairn; 


' And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Where Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 
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At all these places terrible sights were 
likely, and fearful to flesh and blood was 
the endeavor, in the black night, to dash 
past them. Yet these were nothing to the 
grewsome horrors that met Tam’s sight, 
in the old Kirk-Alloway: 


Coffins stood round, like open presses, 

That shaw’d the dead in their last dresses: 
And by some devilish cantraip sleight 

Each in its cauld hand held a light, 

By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table 

A murderer’s banes in gibbet-airns; 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen’d bairns; 

A thief new-cutted frae the rape— 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; : 
Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red rusted; 
Five scymitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled; 

A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son 0’ life bereft— 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft; 
Wi’ mair of horrible and awfu’, 
Which even to name wal be unlawfu’. 


Let me remind my reader that supersti- 
tion dies in one form to come to life in 
another. It is a man’s duty to separate 
the wheat from the chaff, to resist super- 
stition in politics, in science, in medicine, 
in religion; superstition is today what it 
has always been, an insult to God and 
man. I had my lessons in the ghosts and 
witches of my youth; you, my reader, have 
yours in the ghosts and witches of today. 
Face them like a man; and while people 
say that this is true, and that is true, and 
the other is true, try the spirits for your- 
self and see whether they are real or pro- 
ducts of a wild imagination. 

(Chapter IV continued next week) 


A Tribute to F. O. Winslow 


Francis O. Winslow, of Norwood, Mass., one 
of our most distinguished laymen, passed away 
at Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, Jan. 22, as 
reported in the last issue of The Congregation- 
alist. He was a man of beautiful Christian 
spirit, one of those cultured souls whom to 
know is a privilege. As a member of the Amer- 
jean Board and the state committee of the 
Y. M. GC. A. and ag deacon and member of the 
First Church, Norwood, for more than sixty 
years, Mr. Winslow gave to the denomination 
and to the work of the Kingdom at large many 
years of work and much practical wisdom. He 
gave generously of his means, being a success- 
ful business man of great ability. He, with his 
brother George, also a leading layman of the 
past, established one of the largest tanneries in 
Massachusetts. The field of politics and good 
government was served by Mr. Winslow, for he 
was a member of the General Court. He was 
several years in the State Legislature and for 
a good part of the time was chairman of the 
Committee on Education. 

As a young man Mr. Winslow attended Phil- 
lips Andover Academy. He went on many 
preaching deputations, and in the Moody days 
wag one of the strongest lay leaders. His 
power as a public speaker and his rare ex- 
tempore ability were envied by many in the 
ministry. Even. so recently as last year, Mr. 
Winslow in his 82d year spoke at the installa- 
tion services of Rev. Robert Woods Coe of 
South Church, Brockton. He inspired his 
hearers by his voice of rich feeling and by the 
charm and dignity of his personality. 

Mr. Winslow was a member of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board from 1903 
to 1912 and from 1913 to 1917, thirteen years 
in all. During his connection with the Pru- 
dential Committee he was faithful in his at- 
tendance and efficient and untiring in his la- 
bors. He served upon many of the important 
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sub-committees of the Prudential Committee, 
such as the Committees on Islands and Papal 
Lands, Salaries of Officers, Appointment and 
Distribution of Missionaries, Appropriations, 
Mission Property, and Finance. He was chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance for several 
years, rendering unusual service in the reor- 
ganization of the accounting system of the 
Board at home and abroad. He also served ag 
chairman of the Prudential Committee for a 
short while. By hig quiet, direct method of 
approach, his clear insight into the questions 
involved, and the sincerity of his devotion and 
purpose, he won for himself in the Committee, 
with the officers of the Board and the mission- 
aries, a place of confidence and affection. 

It was through the generosity and artistic 
appreciation of Mr, Winslow that the church 
school of Norwood now has a fine collection of 
sacred art, which Dean Athearn declares to be 
the best in any church in America. 

The denomination, and in particular the First 
Church, Norwood, lose a great Christian soul, 
a lover of God’s out-of-doors, one who remem- 
bered the widow and the fatherless and the 
poor who otherwise had none to help them. 
The funeral was held Jan. 25. Dr. J. L. Bar- 
ton of the American Board, Dr. C. F. Weeden, 
a former pastor, and Dr. H. G. Bewkes, present 
pastor, conducted the services held at the home 
of Mr. Winslow. E. G. B. 


Religion in the Home 


Third of a Series of Four Articles 
By Fletcher D. Parker 
IlI—Family Prayers 


Nothing so unites, beautifies, and inspires 
family life as the habit of prayer together. 

Silent prayer by husband and wife begins 
and closes the day with a sense of God that 
gives poise in time of strain and rest and re- 
freshment when it is past. 

Family gatherings at the breakfast table 
where Psalms such as the twenty-third, the 
eighth, the nineteenth, the forty-sixth, the one 
hundred and twenty-first, and other beautiful 
passages such as Matthew five, verses one to 
twelve; Exodus twenty, verses one to seventeen ; 
John fourteen, verses one to six, and twenty- 
five to twenty-seven; and First Corinthians 
thirteen, are read and learned together are of 
permanent value. At these times other beauti- 
ful passages may be read. Usually the King 
James version is most satisfactory because of 
the beauty of its English and the music of its 
wording. Then a prayer by one of the par- 
ents, followed by the Lord’s Prayer in unison, 
completes the little service. Sometimes mem- 
bers of the family emphasize their unity by 
clasping hands in a circle around the break- 
fast table during the prayer. Often, too, such 
a hymn as “Dare to be brave, dare to be true” 
will help the children to meet temptation. 

Sunday evening just before bedtime offers a 
superb opportunity with the children. If it is 
cool, an open fire charms them. They rejoice 
in such stories as can be found in The Illus- 
trated Bible Story Book, stories retold by Sey- 
mour Loveland (Rand McNally Co.) or in 
other books of similar character. Then hymns 
appeal to them. Famous Hymns with Stories 
and Pictures, by Blizabeth Hubbard Bonsall 
(Union Press, Philadelphia), is especially 
good, because an appropriate picture and story 
accompany each hymn. These or similar books 
can be secured through local bookstores or 
through the Pilgrim Press of Boston. 

The last thing at night children can repeat 
prayers such as “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
As soon as possible they should be encour- 
aged to make simple prayers of their own. 

Out of such homes come boys and girls of 
character fit to carry on in the great crises of 
life and also ready for the humble duties of 
the daily round. 
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Gordon Kennedy is the success- 
of Rosemount Memorial 
He is thirty, and unmar- 


Rev. 
ful young pastor 
Church, Toronto. 
ried. He goes to Alberta to spend a summer 
vacation on the ranch of his brother Jim. 
As he starts Westward he is introduced to an 


young woman, Miss Margaret 
Pearson. They prove mutually enjoyable 
traveling companions. Miss Pearson is on 
the way from her grandfather in England to 
her father, in Vancouver. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary he pro- 
poses marriage to Miss Pearson. She insists 
upon time for both to consider. Mr. Ken- 
nedy goes on a branch railroad to Mandeville, 
fourteen miles from his brother's ranch to 
which Jim, the brother, takes him on horse- 
back. Jim suggests that Gordon should join 
him in “real life’ on the ranch, and chal- 
lenges the results of Gordon's pr OsSperous 
church ministry. Soon Margaret Pearson 
writes to Gordon that he may visit her. He 
goes to Vancouver, they become engaged, and 
the wedding is set for September 10. Gordon 
returns to the ranch and proves himself a 
good sport there. He declines an alluring 
offer from Al Hobart to the great Metropol- 
itan Church, Montreal, because he feels it is 
his duty to stay in his Toronto church, where 
he has served only three years. The wedding 
occurs as planned in Vancouver. Just as the 
bridal couple are about to start for their east- 
bound train, Margaret’s father is arrested 
for the embezzlement of $50,000 of his com- 
pany’s funds. He has lost everything in 
stock market gambling. Margaret is heart- 
broken and refuses to go with Gordon. 


CHAPTER XII 
oe i can catch the boat for Victoria, 
dear. We have an hour and a half.” 

“Listen, Gordon! Father was quite cor- 
rect when he said that if we had known 
how matters stood with him, our marriage 
would not have taken place.” 

“Margaret, please believe that I know my- 
self well enough to be quite certain it would 
have made no difference. It hurts to think 
you could have any doubt about that.’ 

“But you seem to be forgetting that there 
were two parties to the marriage. I tell you, 
if I had had the slightest suspicion of what 
was going on, I should have refused to marry 
you, even at the very last minute. I have 
been foisted upon you by a dastardly trick, 
and I have been cheated out of my sacred 
right of self-determination. Being what I 
was, the daughter of Arthur Pearson, gam- 
bler and defaulter, I should have been per- 
mitted to govern myself accordingly. I was 
denied my right of choice. Hence I repudi- 
ate the marriage contract. It was a fraud.” 

His face went livid and the sweat stood 
like beads on his forehead. But his voice 
was calm as he said: 

“My dear, you're overwrought. This 
trouble has crashed down upon you without 
a moment’s warning. I know it’s a cruel 
blow. You’re stunned by it. You’ll feel bet- 
ter if you get a little rest. Let me bring you 
a cup of tea! I'll forget what you’ve just 
said: We'll both forget it.” 

She looked him steadily in the eyes. 

“No, I shall not forget it, nor retract it. I 
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repeat it. I definitely and solemnly repudi- 
ate our marriage on the ground that it was 
contracted under circumstances which de- 
frauded me of a clear judgment and intel- 
ligent choice. I’ve been duped and I’ve been 
made a party to a fraud upon you.” 

“That’s wild talk! Let’s keep to reason! 
We must think hard and plan out what’s 
best to be done. We must act together with 
one heart and mind.” 

“Gordon Kennedy, do you realize that it’s 
absolutely impossible for me to go to Rose- 
mount with you?” 

He made no reply for a time. At length he 
said, “Sweetheart, if you feel that way 
about it, we must count Rosemount out. My 
first and most sacred duty is to my wife.” 

“Do you mean that you will resign your 
pastorate?’ 

“Yes, if you make it necessary.” 

“And having resigned from Rosemount, 
what then?’ she asked. 

“There are other churches. As you know, 
I have some standing in the ministry.” 

“If you can’t take me to Rosemount where 
you are so well known and loved, how could 
you take me to another church with this dis- 
grace clinging to me?” 

He felt the force of this immediately. 

“I can take you to Rosemount, if you’re 
willing to go. We can goon live this thing 
down. It will all blow over in a little 
while.” 

“If the minister’s father-in-law is serving 
a term in prison?’ she queried. 

“But how could it help matters if we 
should separate? If I can’t take you with 
me, no more can I go without you.” 

He was pacing the room with his arms 
folded behind his back. Presently he said: 

“Y’ll tell you what I’ll do, sweetheart. Il 
stand aside from the ministry altogether for 
a time. We'll go to the ranch. Jim will be 
delighted. He has been wanting me to join 
him. You'll love the life and so will I, for 
a time. There’s barrels of money in it. I 
can make ten thousand dollars a year at 
least. Jim has some big schemes in mind 
that I can work in with. I shall have things 
to do that will be worth while. Perhaps they 
may turn out to be bigger things than I 
could touch in the ministry. That’s the so- 
lution of the problem, Mrs. Margaret Ken- 
nedy.” 

She winced as he spoke her name. 

“It’s a makeshift for you, Gordon. Noth- 
ing more than that. But I shall not go to 
the ranch nor anywhere else with you. Try 
to imagine what it would mean for me to 
live with you while those two terrible facts 
were staring me in the face; that I had 
driven you out of the ministry and that my 
father was in penal servitude. It would 
be torture for the both of us.” 

“Dear wife,” he said tenderly, “You’re not 
to fear that I shall ever utter a word of re- 
proach, or do anything to humiliate you.” 

“We should humiliate each other,” she re- 
plied. “‘My presence would be a constant re- 
minder of your ruined career, and your pres- 
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ence would constantly recall my disgracté 
Gordon, the woman was never born wh 
could be more to an earnest man than hi)! 
career. If she ruins it on his wedding day 
how can she hope for peace? How can sh 
make amends? How can she be forgiven? 

“You have done nothing that calls for for. 
giveness,—not the least single thing! You 
have been sinned against. For the present 
you have been crushed. It’s a heavy blow 
for both of us. But all the more we need 
each other. We must hold each other up.” 

She shook her head slowly and sadly. | 

“I could do nothing to hold you up. I 
should be a millstone round your neck.” 

As she said these words the expression on 
her face was one of blank despair. He sat 
down beside her and tried to take her hands 
in his. She drew them away. ae. | 

“Margaret, dear,” he said, “many a man) 
has had to surrender his career through some} 
misfortune. A strong man doesn’t whine 
about that. If he feels he has missed his 
best, he goes on cheerfully to make the most 
of his second best. Aren’t you willing to help 
me do that? You cam help me, and I need 
you.” ) 
Her face was quivering now and the hot 
tears were scalding her cheeks. 

“I cannot help you, Gordon; I’m debarred. 
How can I, the cause of your trouble, be- 
come the cure of it? We must both suffer. 
I’m willing to suffer, but I’m not willing to 
harbor illusions or bring further disappoint- 
ment into your life.” 

“But you're forgetting the greatest thing | 


of all. You’re forgetting where love comes 
inse 

“No, I’m remembering where love goes 
out.” : | 


“True love does not go out. It bears all 
things: it never fails. You don’t distrust 
my love, do you?” ‘? 

Her eyes evaded his. 

“Y distrust—life. I distrust myself.” 

“But your love for me hasn’t changed. ~ 
You do love me the same as ever, don’t you?” — 

She looked at him through swimming eyes — 
in which the light of love shone through her ; 
tears. 

“No, not just the same. Yesterday I loved 
you as many another woman has loved the 
man she was about to marry. ‘Today, I 
adore you! That is why I want to save you 
from myself. Please leave me now!” 

“Leave you after those words?” 4 

“Yes, if you still respect me. I beg of you 
in God’s name, be merciful to me! Don’t 
kiss me, or touch me! Just leave me, at 
least until tomorrow.” ‘ 

“Tt shall be as you wish, he? replied, in 
a gentle voice. 

With that he rose and left the room. 


2 


Before leaving the house Gordon had a talk 
with Mrs. Silecox. He told her of the atti- 
tude Margaret had taken and expressed the 
hope that it might represent no more than. 
a temporary phase of her shocked and 
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roubled mind. He thought it was a woman’s 
nfluence she needed now, a woman’s sym- 
_ pathy and advice. Mrs. Silcox promised to 
jtay with her for the night. 
| “Will you go over to Bay View and spend 
she night with Fred?’ she asked. 
|| “Thank you. No, I should rather go back 
to my hotel. I need to be by myself tonight 
fo think things out alone. I shall have let- 
givers to write and telegrams to send.” 
| “Won't it be embarrassing for you, if the 
hotel people know of your movements?” 
“They know nothing more than that I 
faye given up my room and paid my bill. I 
ldidn’t take them into my confidence regard- 
ing the wedding.” 
“But the announcement of it will be in 
‘this evening’s papers. Fred ’phoned it be- 
fore luncheon.” 
| “Well, that won’t matter. 
anything about it to me. 
of it?” 
“J fear there will be something about Ar- 
|thur in the morning papers. The reporters 
‘are so keen to ferret things out. They are 
/always alert for anything of excitement.” 
| “Mrs. Silcox, I care but little now for 
|what the public may say. They will come 
round to a different view presently, thanks 
| to the generosity of Mr. Silcox. He has al- 
‘ready grasped the nettle firmly and squeezed 
| the sting out of it.” : 
He went to the hotel and booked a room. 
“For tonight only?” asked the clerk in the 
| office as he swung the register around to be 
signed. 
“Can’t say as yet,” he answered crisply. 
After seeing his luggage deposited in his 
| room he went to the nearest telegraph office 
and wired to the secretary of Rosemount 
Church: 
“Please advise church officials of my in- 
tention to resign immediately. Kennedy.” 
Returning to his room he spent an hour in 
_ trying to write a brief note to Jim. Finally 
he abandoned the attempt. He sat for some 
time brooding over the events of the day. He 
- became depressed—more and more depressed 
as the ugly facts and their inevitable conse- 
quences bored their way into his conscious- 
ness. He realized now that the sting had 
not been squeezed out of the nettle. It was 
there. It was stinging him. This sinister 
turn of the wheel of destiny had devastated 
him. His life was now disrupted. The work 
he loved, the work to which he gave all his 
energy and enthusiasm, had been suddenly 
snatched away from him. Fate had seized 
and ruthlessly flung him against a blank 
stone wall. 
So, this was the evening of his wedding 
day, an evening paling into darkness through 
a deepening gloom of loneliness. and a thick- 
| ening cloud of disgrace! It had been pos- 
sible to put on a bold front while he had 
Margaret to uphold and hearten; but alone 
here in this quiet room, optimism was hard 
to come by. The resilience had gone out of 
his soul. Had Margaret taken a different 
view and adopted a different course of ac- 
tion, together they could have braved this 
storm and found a place of peace. But she 
was making everything so difficult, so hope- 
less. Undoubtedly, she was conscientious in 
it. It now appeared to him that in Margaret 
the wife-consciousness had been suddenly 
aborted. This hideous event had clutched 
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and strangled it just as it was coming to 
birth. It was otherwise with him. His 
sense of husbandhood had been quickened 
and intensified by what had happened. The 
misfortune had accentuated in him the feel- 
ing of oneness with her. It had brought a 
swift and appealing opportunity for him to 
honor, cherish, and protect her. She had 
struck it away from him, she had pushed 
him back upon himself. Yet he could not 
doubt that Margaret loved him truly. 

Obviously her love was mixed with an ele- 
ment of pride. Was it legitimate and justifi- 
able pride? He could understand how pride 
might reasonably have operated to prevent 
an immediate marriage had she known of 
her father’s affairs a little earlier. But she 
was married to him now. It was not pos- 
sible for her to obtain a legal separation. 
Before the law and in the eyes of all the 
world she must now be regarded as his wife. 
If any stigma attached to her it must now 
be shared by him. Her refusal to live with 
him could not wipe out that fact. 

Was she afraid of him? Afraid lest he 
might grow weary under his burden of dis- 
appointment and weaken in his affection for 
her? Had she not once said to him that 
perfect love left no room for fear? But it 
now appeared that haggard fear had hounded 
and clutched her love to hold her back from 
a full commitment of herself to him. This 
thought hammered at his mind with pain- 
ful insistence and beat him down into de- 
spair. 

He must get out of this room now. The 
air of it stifled him. He would make a night 
of it out of doors. Then, for one awful 
moment, it seemed as if the lid of hell was 
lifted off and demons from the pit invaded 
his soul, bidding him go out and drown his 
agonizing thoughts in some wild revel. He 
could find company, plenty of it, that would 
enliven the hours of this wretched night. 
There were excitements, pleasures, fierce in- 
dulgences only waiting to be purchased. 

But Gordon Kennedy’s soul had been 
antecedently prepared for this sudden storm 
of temptation. His life-long habit of moral 
discipline and obedience to conscience was 
now instantaneously converted into instinct 
for right action. Even as the storm smote 
and shook him, conscience gave the right 
order: will pulled the right rope. 

Then for a moment he knelt in prayer, 
asking for patience, wisdom, and guidance. 

He rose feeling strengthened and com- 
forted. He believed that he could bear this 
burden now without galling his soul. He 
felt that the Almighty had laid it upon him 
and the Almighty would uphold him. 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved.- 


Engagement of Missionaries 


Miss Annie Lueders, of Philadelphia and Pe- 
king, China, has announced the engagement of 
her sister, Miss Emma Lueders, to Richard H. 
Ritter. Miss Lueders is engaged in missionary 
work under the American Board in Peking, and 
is a recent graduate of Boston University and 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia. Mr. Ritter is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Ritter, of 41 
Fifth Ave., New York, and is a graduate of 
Princeton University in the class of 1917. He 
is a member of the faculty of Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, China. It is expected that the 
marriage will take place this spring in Peking. 
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SOCIAL IDEALS 


A Discussion Conducted by 
Hubert C. Herring 


We take up this week the discussion of the 
Statement of Social Ideals, 

The Preamble of this Statement furnishes 
the background for all that follows. 

We believe in making the social and spiritual 
ideals of Jesus our test for community as well 
as for imdividual life; in strengthening and 
deepening the inner personal relationship of the 
individual with God, and recognizing his obli- 
gation and duty to society. This is crystal- 
iized in the two commandments of Jesus: “Love 
thy God and love thy neighbor.” We believe 
this pattern ideal, for a Christian social order 
imvolves the recognition of the sacredness of 
life, the supreme worth of each single personal- 
ity, and our common membership in one an- 
other—the brotherhood of all. In short, -it 
means creative activity im co-operation with 
our fellow human beings, and with God, in the 
everyday life of society and in the development 
of a new and better world social order. 

The Statement then proceeds to outline the 
implications of this “pattern ideal,’ translated 
into the fields of Wducation, Industry, Agri- 
culture, Racial Relations, and International 
Relations. 

We will follow the statement seriatim. 


Section I—EHducation 

(1) Translating this ideal into Hducation 
means the building of a social order in which 
every child has the best opportunity for devel- 
opment, 

We are being driven back to the conviction 
that the basis of social readjustment is in 
education. 

Charity and relief are patchwork, necessary 
perhaps. The only hope is in the building up 
of a group life which will buttress good will 
with something more powerful than good in- 
tentions. 

The day of the crusades has its limitations. 
The day when the church is to spend its major 
energy in swooping down upon vice and filth 
and graft is done. 

There has been too much of it. The world 
has a just complaint against the reformer. He 
ig in danger of degenerating into a “common 
scold.” 

This danger has not been absent from the 
movement for prohibition, 

It is the danger of the “propaganda’”’ mood,— 
the mood which hunts for facts to prove its 
own pet theory. 

The day of the crusader yields to the day of 
the builder. This is the genius of education. 
The educator is laying out the lines for the 
new world. 

The question now is whether modern edu- 
cation can be made a genuinely democratic in- 
strument. 

The tendency of our human institutions to 
solidify where they should be fluid. The pub- 
lie school system suffers. The old emphasis 
upon memorizing instead of upon thinking. The 
strong hold of the mandate system, the handing 
down of edicts from school boards to super- 
intendents, from superintendents to teachers, 
from teachers to children. The failure to rec- 
ognize that values are learned by the weighing 
of values, that wise choices are learned by the 
freedom of choosing. 

A Christian social order will be one in which 
“every child hag the best opportunity for de- 
velopment.” Not only the children of the rich, 
of the privileged. 

Men like John Dewey and W. H. Kilpatrick 
are talking about education in social terms, 
Education is the provision for the develop- 
ment of personality. The business of the 

(Continued on page 211) 
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Chicago Theological Seminary Goes Forward | 
Another Unit Added to Its Building Plan | 


LITTLH building which has already been 
named “The Gem of the Community’’ is 
now nearing completion at the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy March 1. It igs to be known as the 


THE THORNDIKE HILTON CHAPEL 


Thorndike Hilton Chapel, and is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Hilton of Chicago, in 
memory of their son. 

The special purpose for which this building 
is designed makes its place in the future sery- 
ice of the seminary of particular significance. 
It is not to serve as an assembly hall or a 
chapel, in the sense that it will offer a place for 
large meetings. It is rather the sanctuary and 
shrine for the devotional life of the seminary 
and the neighborhood. It is to be like the small 
chapels in old castles and sacred buildings, 
gathering into itself the deepest and most de- 
vout yearnings and experiences of those who 
learn to find within its chaste and beautiful 
surroundings the kindling of spirit and the rest 
and comfort that are needed by all men. 

Therefore the building is small. It contains 
space for enough chairs so that about fifty-four 
persons may find comfortable seats at any one 
time. Through the harmonies of form and 
color, every possible means has been used to 
make the interior of the building minister to 
the soul in devotion. The windows are of ex- 
quisite beauty, and are the best product of ar- 
tists in glass. After viewing them, Lorado 
Taft says, “I am still thrilled by their beauty. 
They are the finest I have seen in America, and 
come nearer to the splendor of Chartres than 
I had ever hoped to see in this part of the 
world. I am grateful to the Hiltons for this 
crowning glory of their gift.’ The chancel fur- 
nishings are suggestive of meditation and wor- 
ship. The walls are of stone and the roof of 
richly colored wood. The building ig keyed to 
the dominant Gothic note, reminiscent of old 
Cambridge in Hngland, the university home 
of so many of our early Congregationa] leaders. 

In carrying out the purpose to make the 
Thorndike Hilton Chapel the center of the de- 
vout life of the community and the seminary, 
the building will be open daily for meditation 
and prayer. It is entered directly from the 
street, through the cloister which is to be com- 
pleted later. Here will be a place in the midst 
of the great city and university where anyone 
can find the surroundings which will inspire 
to reflection and communion. It is earnestly 


Red-Letter Years for the Ministry 


The next twenty-five years promige to be 
red-letter ones for the ministry. The war ac: 
centuated many evils which are now rioting 
in the world; but it also created a new spirit- 
ual hunger. By and large, men are religiously 
receptive as they have not been for many a day: 
Already pastoral and preaching appeals are 


hoped that this may come gradually to fill a 
needed place not only among the seminary and 
university students, but in the neighborhood. 
At five o’clock in the evening, brief services 
will be held in the chapel, with appropriate 
liturgies and brief addresses. The services will 
be prepared with the greatest care and carried 
out with the utmost attention to reverence and 
inspiration. The leadership of these services 
will be shared by faculty and students. The 
influence of such a daily service, quite different 
from that of the daily worship which the semi- 
nary and divinity schoo] will share in the new 
Bond Chapel of the university, and which it 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL 


will supplement but not displace, will be felt 
in the deepest experience of the whole semi- 
nary. It will furnish a noble example of the 
richness and simplicity of real worship con- 
ducted according to the highest ideals of our 
Congregational faith. 

The special appropriateness of this building, 
where the devout life of generations of students 
will be cultivated and cherished, grows out of 
the fact that it is a memorial to a young man. 
It will serve the supreme needs of young men 
and women in the seminary and university as 
well as minister to the community, with its 
ceaseless invitation to turn aside from the glare 
of the sunlight and the noise of the street to 
yield to the influence of beauty and spiritual 
suggestiveness. And so the influence of a young 
life will be perpetuated in gracious and per- 
manent benediction, long after all those who 


having an unwonted response. The true 
prophet who is also a genuine human sympa- 
thizer is a much wanted man, and wherever 
he appears the church ig quickly filled. Not 
only does the world need Christianity; it is 
beginning to have a sharp consciousness of its 
need. In view of the remarkably favorable 
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“may read these sentences will have passed to 


where “beyond these voices, there is peace.” | 

Quite beyond his years and experience, Thorn- 
dike Hilton was at home in the master works 
of literature. There is seldom to be found a 
boy whose mental gifts were so rich. He wa 
a scholar of the highest rank. His readtill 
was broad and colored varied interests; for @ 
time he explored the New Hngland theologians; 
again he was ranging widely through tray 
literature. Those who loved him and kn 
him had great expectations of the place he 
would occupy in the world when his prepara- 
tion was complete and he had found himself. 

Thorndike Hilton, like almost every student,| 
especially one whose interest turned so accu 
rately to the best in literature, wrote as he felt 
the urge to do so. 1 
ems contains material of rare beauty. He was 
intensely fond of the well-known “Head of the 
Redeemer,” by Leonardo da Vinci, and a fine 
photograph of it was a treasured possession at. 
home and when he was traveling. There can 
be no better expression of this spirit than the 
sonnet which follows, called out by many an 
hour he spent .brooding over the faint but’ 
exquisite portrait study of the Master of men 
by the great master of art. 


ADORATION 


The little sheaf of his po- 


Our Christ, who made the immortality 
Of sweet da Vinci, painter, lea] and true, 


Who from on high received th’ ambrosial dew, 
The pigment which he formed that we might. 


see 
The grandeur of his soul, and what he dreamt 
To be the best conception of our Lord, 
Who e’er was humble here and shunned the 
sword, 
With which the unprovided do contend, \ 
Our Lord, the latest bud and yet the root 
Of David's line, sweet Mary’s son. With lute. 
And timbrel may all nations kneel 
Before their sovereign, and let organs peal! 
But for myself the blessed’st hour of day 
Is when before da Vinci’s Christ I pray. 


DETAIL OF WINDOW PANEL—DAVID AND 
JONATHAN 
Glass by Willet Studios, Philadelphia _— 


conditions, what adventurer upon the future 
faces a prospect of usefulness so great, of ine 
ward satisfaction in his work so deep, as d 
the young man who, with scholarly habit, 
trained gifts of speech, love for his kind, and 
devotion to Christ, elects the royal profession? 

es. HARRY P. Drwer: 4 
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‘of quick fortunes and questionable deals. 
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around the microphone. Its story of the at- 
tempt to rescue a Russian professor from his 
Bolshevik enemies provides all the thrills the 
adventure-loving reader might desire. Steel 
Decks, by James B. Connolly (Scribners. 
$2.00), in addition to being a fine story of the 
sea, has a vigorous interest in the way in which 
it calls attention to the antiquated laws affect- 
ing conditions and the control of ships on the 
high seas. Jhe Lone Hand, by Joseph B. 
Ames (Century. $2.00), is an exciting yarn 
of the Wyoming cow country, dealing with one 


‘man’s attempt to round up a band of outlaws 
_and cattle-stealers. 


The plot of The Golden 
Mirage, by Merton L. Harris (Revell. $2.00), 
is laid in the oil country of Texas, the region 
The 
author’s knowledge of the life that he depicts 
makes the book interesting though its literary 
value is not striking. The Trouble Maker, by 
BH. R. Hastman (Macmillan. $2.00), is a lively 
story of the milk strike in New York State in 
1916, which resulted in the formation of the 
Dairymen’s League. The difficulty of getting 
farmers to unite is a problem graphically por- 


*trayed in this book by the editor, the American 


Agriculturist. An English author, G. D. H. 
Cole, best known for his books on social and 
economic questions, collaborates with Margaret 
Cole in The Death of a Millionaire (Mac- 
millan. $2.00), an unusual mystery story of a 
murder that wasn’t a murder at all. The au- 
thors work out their mystery in a very absorb- 
ing fashion and with a somewhat surprising 
ending. And They Lived Happily Ever After- 
wards, by Meredith Nicholson (Scribners. 


$2.00), is a story of unhappy married life which, 


despite divorce which grew out of a wife’s de- 
sire for more money than her husband was in- 
terested in making, ends in remarriage and a 
problematical future. The Great World (Do- 
ran. $2.00) has the distinction of being a 
picture in fiction of English life of today by 
“A Gentleman with a Duster,” the man of no- 
toriety who startled the world. with The Mir- 
rors of Downing Street and other free-spoken 
criticisms and gossipings of political England. 
Realism rather than romance is the chief inter- 
est in this novel which, strange to say, lacks 
the lightness of touch that characterized the 


-author’s more notable essays as an anonymous 


a? 


and free-lance critic. 


Religious Books 

SEVEN PROFESSIONS AND THE TEACHINGS OF 
Jmsus, by Marrnrew HALE WILSon (West- 
minster Press. $1.50). How shall we carry 
the teachings of Jesus into our professional 
life? Professor Wilson of Park College an- 
swers this question from the standpoint of the 
Christian physician, lawyer, minister, banker, 
editor, teacher, and business man. The mate- 
rial was gathered from correspondence and con- 
ferences with professional men extending over 
fifteen years. 

Tur PuRPOSE oF Gop, by C. C. TAYLOR 
(Standard Publishing Company. $1.75). A 
conservative’s study of the purpose of God in 
the Old Testament. A defense of the Funda- 
mentalist’s position as to creation, Mosaic law, 
prophecy, and criticism. 

THe AIM OF JESUS Cunisr, by WiILlIAM 
Forses Cootry, Ph.D. (Macmillan. $2.00). 
The main inquiry of this book is to get at what 
Jesus sought to do and how he hoped to do it. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


A Grist of Novels 


; Broadcast, by John Mackworth (Longmans. 
$2.00), as its title indicates, centers its plot 


The author is instructor in philosophy in Co- 
lumbia University. He attempts to place the 
results of New Testament scholarship within 
reach of the average man and to present the 
real Christ of the New Testament before him in 
such questions as these: Who Jesus was? what 
did he teach? his idea of the kingdom and its 
relations, the origin of the Christian religion? 
These historical questions have an ethical bear- 
ing in that they inevitably bring home to us 
what Jesus would have done now:—the mind 
of Jesus Christ and his interests, his aims, nis 
social ideals realized in gocial practice. 

Tue CHRISTIAN’S PERSONAL RELIGION, by 
CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG (Methodist Book 
Concern. 75c.). This handbook contains a 
study course for young people on personal re- 
ligion. Communion with God, conscience, con- 
fession and forgiveness, faith, self-sacrifice, 
doubt, fellowship, and finding oneself are some 
of the dozen themes suggested and studied. 
They are adapted for a Sunday school class, for 
a pastor’s class of young people or for a young 
people’s society. The course is sane and sen- 
sible and has to do with the vital elements of 
Christian experience, character, and conduct. 

Tur Lorp’s ANOINTED, PROPHET, PRIEST, 
AND KiNG, by HENRI DE Vaiss (Marshall 
Bros.). The author is a disciple of Dr. Abra- 
ham Kuyper, the eminent Dutch theologian. 
In a previous volume he has presented the per- 
son of Christ; here he undertakes a study of the 
work of Christ,—the work of redemption. He 
follows Calvin and Schleiermacher in making 
the threefold office of Christ, as Prophet, Priest, 
and King the basic thought of the doctrine of 
redemption. He makes great use of the Old 
Testament Scriptures as well as imagery in the 
development of his theme. Many will not agree 
with the way in which he uses Scripture, with 
his detailed emphasis on minor points, nor with 
his conservative theology. 

AFTER DEATH—WHAT THEN? by WILLIAM 
Evans (Revell. $1.50). A literalistie inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures as to eschatology. 
He believes in the intermediate state and that 
no soul igs yet in its final or ultimate existence. 


Sermons 

Tur Joy oF DIScOvERY, by JOHN RICHEL- 
SEN (Revell. $1.25). A volume of sermons by 
the pastor of Kenmore Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. Biblical in background, they are modern 
in application and language. The titles them- 
selves are full of suggestion: “The Defeat of 
the Strategist,” “The Dare of Christ,” ‘‘God’s 
America,” “The Thrill of Waster,’ and “A 
Skyline of Barns.” 

Forsip Him Not, by JAMES I. VANCE (Reyvy- 
ell. $1.50). These sermons are a_ protest 
against controversy over religion, and against 
substituting dogma for Christianity and theory 
for Jesus Christ. While Dr. Vance is con- 
servative in his theology and believes in the 
deity of Jesus, he does not believe in making 
definitions take the place of Jesus, for “Jesus 
is the Gospel.” 

Tur GIFT OF GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS, by 
W. A. CAMERON (Doran. $2.00). The inade- 
quacy of anthologies is nowhere better re- 
vealed than in the fact that the author of these 
sermons is not represented in the above volume 
of.Canadian preaching. Dr. Cameron, of Bloor 
St. Baptist Church, Toronto, is widely known 
as among the most eminent of Canadian preach- 
ers. He occupies the pulpit where Dr. J. D. 
Freeman, author of The Congregationalist’s 
serial story once exercised a notable ministry. 
His ‘sermons reveal a wide acquaintance with 
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the depth and range of Christian experience 
and with its expression in the larger life and 
literature of the Christian Church. The ser- 
mon on The Hound of Heaven is an unusual 
and noble utterance. 


General 

My ArricaANn NEIGHBORS, by HANS CONDEN- 
HOWE (Little, Brown. $2.50). Part of this 
book appeared as papers in the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is as interesting for its self-rey- 
elation of its author as for what it tells of 
Africa. Its sub-title is Man, Bird, and Beast 
in Nyasaland, and it is the record of a man 
who has found his distinctive expression in a 
genius for fellowship with native and wild life. 
Back of these pages is a trustful, quietly cour- 
ageous, beautiful spirit. Mr. Condenhowe has 
a good word even for the lion and the leopard. 
Mongooses were among his gentlest pets, and 
his sympathy with animal life seems to fail 
only in relation to the “bambesi” ants, to which 
he devotes a chapter and by which he acknowl- 
edges his complete defeat. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD, by VIc- 
TOR DuRNY (Crowell. $4.00). A revised and 
enlarged edition of a work long recognized as 
a standard. Durny’s original work brought 
the record down only to 1848, but the present 
volume includes a section on contemporary his- 
tory written twenty years ago by Professor 
Grosvenor and a further revision which brings 
the survey down to Jan. 1, 1925. A special 
section is devoted to the World War and to its 
resulting historical and geographic adjustment. 

EVENINGS WITH THE STARS, by Mary PrRoc- 
Ton (Harper. $2.50). This book by the daugh- 
ter of a famoug astronomer is specially written 
for those who have no knowledge of astronomy. 
Its “twelve evenings of star-gazing” open the 
vast heavenly world to the reader’s mind and 
imagination, while extensive maps and dia- 
grams assist the eye. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHURCH, by various 
writers (Macmillan. $1.50). The Psychological 
Standpoint and its Limitations, The Progress 
and Present Position of the Study of Psychol- 
ogy, The Psychology of Prayer, The Psychol- 
ogy of Moral Development, and the Psychology 
of Spiritual Healing are the subjects discussed 
in this volume by well-known Hnglish experts, 
including Dr. J. A. Hadfield, whose books have 
recently attracted much attention in America. 

HEALTH THROUGH PREVENTION AND CON- 
TROL OF DISEASES, by THomAs D. Woop and 
HueH GRANT ROwELL, M.D. (World Book Co. 
$1.00). The purpose of this book is to give 
constructive help in the campaign to substi- 
tute health for disease in every school. The 
program set forth is intended for teachers, 
school officials, school physicians, and nurses, 
and is a systematic and scientifie plan for the 
prevention of contagious diseases. 

Four-WHEEL BRAKES AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
by Roy L. SmirH (Revell. $1.25). The au- 
thor’s “Sentence Sermons” have given him pub- 
licity and popularity, which was well deserved. 
These pointed, pithy essays are full of meat 
and common sense on practical themes like 
“Male Help Wanted,” “The Smart Set,” and 
“Girls Will Be Boys.” They have the news- 
paper punch and the preacher’s point. They 
satisfy, but most of all they inspire. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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Christ in Touch with Men 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season 


SunpAy, Feb. 21—Calling Disciples. Read 
John 1: 4849. Text: 1: 43. 

Meditation—These fishermen of Galilee had 
been on a pilgrimage beyond Jordan, where 
they had spent days in listening to John the 
Baptist as he preached to multitudes the evan- 
gel of repentance in token of which he baptized 
them in Jordan. John baptized in water, and 
pointed them to one who would immerse them 
in a new spirit—the Spirit of God. Jesus 
called Philip to follow him back to Galilee the 
place of the common task. It is there that we 
most often make our greatest discovery of God. 

Monpay, Feb. 22—Cleansing the Temple. 
John 2): 3-17 “Dext: 2: 17. 

Meditation—Jesus’ wrath flamed against the 
raw graft of the temple ecclesiastics and the 
cupidity of the traders who exploited the peo- 
ple. He exposed its root in a misplaced em- 
phasis of popular thinking. Zeal for the house 
of God crowded out zeal for God himself. The 
leaders made a great show of literal compli- 
ance with the law while they cheated the wor- 
shipers not only out of their money but out of 
their religion. 

TuESDAY, Feb. 28—The Twice Born. 
John 3: 1-9. Text: 3: 3. 

Meditation—This Senator and Teacher in Is- 
rael should have known that man must be twice 
born. He is born of the flesh and if he lives to 
flesh alone he will perish as the flesh. His 
spirit must be born anew and from above; only 
so can God be with him. If the kingdom is to 
come at all it must first come within the indi- 
vidual soul. Self-interest, the motive of the 
“natural man,” may be refined by culture but 
it continues love of self to the end unless born 
anew and from God. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 24—Lovers of Darkness. 
Read John 8: 14-21. Text: 3: 19. 

Meditation—In Christ we learn to think of 
God as Father more often than as Judge. The 
first loyalty of the judge is to vindicate the 
law. That of the father is to save his child to 
bring him to full status as child. Jesus came to 
save us to the blessedness of filial love and to 
obedience, by disclosing the glory and lovable- 
ness of God. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 
Read John 4: 7-15. Text: 4: 14. 

Meditation—This woman thought to get 
enough life by satisfying physical appetites, by 
escape from work and by winning admiration. 
When Christ becomes the real center of a man’s 
life the soul finds within a fountain of thought, 
of affection, and of actions which overflows to 
others. When we live the overflowing life, 
others are blessed and so are we. 

Frimay, Feb. 26—The Democracy of Jesus. 
Read John 4: 19-24. Text: 4: 24. 

Meditation—Here beside Jacob’s well the 
greatest man of the ages exemplified the spirit 
of democracy. Without pride, prejudice, or 
self-consciousness he shows this lowly and alien 
woman the same respect he gave the Hebrew 
senator who came to him by night. To Nico- 
demus he uttered the profoundest truth about 
the soul of man; for this woman he formulated 
the simplest yet the most comprehensive defini- 
tion of God. 

Saturpay, Feb. 27—The Readiness of Men 
for Christ. Read John 4: 35-42. Text 4: 35. 

Meditation—Look! Never had men such a 
field for doing great deeds of goodness as today. 
It is easy to magnify the significance of the ad- 
venturing faith of yesterday—and to minimize 
the opportunity of today. Look again—the 
great chance is not four months ahead, it is 
now. Now is the great day of the Lord’s oppor- 
tunity. We have an open door to great works 
of service, greater by far than confronted Jesus 
and the twelve. 


Read 


25—The Living Water. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


~— 6 Closet and Altar 


THE SUSTAINING VISION 


I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision —Acts 26: 19, 


You may have strong, eagle-eyed faith: 
well—you will probably be enabled to do 
great things in life, to work wonders, to 
trample on impossibilities. You may have 
sanguine hope: well—your life will pass 
brightly, not gloomily. But the vision of 
God as he is, to see the King in his beauty, 
is yvouchsafed not to science, nor to talent, 
but only to purity and love-—F’. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


A vision of God is necessary to all true 
wisdom concerning the life of the soul. If 
a man has lost God out of the world, so 
that the spring comes with its reviving 
flowers, its new crops in the fields, its new 
glory in the forests, with no recognition of 
anything but some brute force and power, 
some vague, unreal thing called nature, then 
man’s soul is dwarfed and narrowed and 
he becomes but a big human ant, to toil for 
awhile in his ant hill and die. You cannot 
build up a great life, you cannot construct 
a happy career, without a wider vision than 
that. A vision of God is necessary to all 
real life in the soul.—Louwis Albert Banks. 


Watchman, what of the night? 
What tokens dost thou see 

Of love’s unfolding light, 
When hearts from fear are free? 
“Day cometh,’ answered he. 


“T have beheld the stars 
Still shining overhead, 

Telling, through hateful wars, 
God’s pity is not dead. 


“His shadow walks with me 
Through darkness ’till the morn; 
And wheresoe’er I be 
When day from dark is born. 


“Therefore I know no fear; 
Though ne’er a foot draw nigh. 

God keeps mine honor clear, 
And so all terrors fly.” 


Watchman, what of the night? 
“The clouds are drifting past, 

The morning star is bright, 
His Kingdom cometh fast. 
Day dawneth wide and vast.” 


Lauchlan MacLean Watt: 


For my own part, without in the least 
denying that it is possible for an idealizing 
fervor to see too much, I believe we are in 
more danger from the dullness which sees 
too little. Will you depend upon your own 
faculties in proportion as they are simply 
animal, and deny them in proportion as 
they are divine?—confide in your eyesight 
and give the lie to the conscience and af- 
fections?—James Martineau. 


O Lord God, our Governor, we beseech 
thee, of thy mercy, that we may have the 
heavenly vision, and behold things as they 
seem unto thee, that the tumult of this 
world may be seen by us to be bringing 
forth the sweet peace of the eternal years, 
and that in all the troubles and sorrows of 
our own hearts we may behold good, and so 
with quiet mind and inward peace, careless 
of outward storm, we may do the duty of 
life which brings to us a quiet heart, ever 
trusting in thee. We give thee thanks for 
all thy mercy. We beseech thy forgive- 
ness in all our sins. We pray thy guidance 
in all things, thy presence in the hour of 
death, thy glory in the life to come. Of thy 


mercy hear us, through Jesus Christ our | 


Lord. Amen. George Dawson. 
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America’s Spiritual Wastelands * 


Discussion of the Christian Endeayor Prayer 
Meeting Topic for February 28-March 6 
BY MALCOLM DANA* 

Topic: Neglected Areas in the Country. 
Isaiah 35: 1-8. 


The Holy Land, 
“neglected 


The Lesson Background. 
when Isaiah wrote, was truly a 
area” because of the exile. 
prevailed in Palestine as a consequence. A 


lost people—lost industry—the farm homes and 


fields abandoned and uncultivated; a lost health 
—disease and degeneracy prevalent; a lost re- 
ligion—temple destroyed, synagogues idle, holy 
language forgotten; a lost patriotism—no 
longer a consciousness of being an “elect” 
people! a lost ambition—national glory lay in 
past, no future, utter hopelessness. 

Is there any analogy between these conditions 
and those which prevail in our own rural dis- 
tricts today. The quantity of people needed in 
the country is said to be a diminishing one. 
What about the quality? 

From the country has chiefly come the youth, 
genius, leadership, and money which build up 
the cities. Protestantism is 75 per cent rural. 
Highty-five per cent of the ministers and mis- 


sionaries, and 70 per cent of the people who 


belong to city churches come from the country. 
City people have an interest, therefore, in the 
rural situation. 

The country has been ealled “the conserva- 
tor of youth.” Two million and a half more 
children live in the country than in the city. 


What is being done for them as compared with ~ 


city children? One-quarter of the country 
churches have no Sunday schools. The average 


child gets less than 24 hours of formal religious — 


instruction during the year. 


Neglected Areas 

1. We hear that the frontier has gone. How 
about the vast areas in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington? What about the large districts in which 
the work can never come to self-support? 

2. What are the effects of “religious compe- 
tition” and ‘“over-churching’? What kind of 
religion is engendered? Are over-churched 
communities as mindful of neighboring people 
who have churches? Does your church main- 
tain neighborly relations with the countryside? 

3. For years we have prayed for the “hea- 
then” abroad. What answer: appears in the 
people brought :to our land, settled about us, 
and become citizens? Several New England 
states are more than half foreign in popula- 
tion. New Haven, seat of Yale University, is 
73 per cent foreign. We mix in school, in busi- 
ness, to some extent socially. How about the 
church? i 


The New Day. Note the elements pictured 
in Isaiah 35. People—vs. 8, 10a; industry— 
vs. 1, 2, 6b; health—vs. 5, 6a; religion—2b, 4, 
10b ; patriotism—vs. 4; ambition—yvs. 10. How 
might those same things improve the country 
and its religion today? Suggest a program of 
service which you think would benefit the coun- 
try and its religion. 

The Pilgrim Press has issued a Pilgrim Coun- 
try Life Book Shelf. Send for a list of the 
books. Book-studies can be procured, founded 
upon eight of the best of the books. Why not 
use one of them (e.g., Galpin’s Rural Life, 
Douglass’ The Little Town, or Evolution of the 
Country Community, by Warren M. Wilson. 
Suggested books are Churches of Distinction 
and Tested Methods, both by deS. Brunner. 
An especially stimulating book is The Life of 
John Frederick Oberlin, who helped build a 
rural community which has developed into a 
great college town. 


* Director Department of Rural Work, Con- 
gregational Hxtension Boards. 


Certain conditions 
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/OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Dedicated Suffering 


‘The power of giving to God what one wishes 
to give is sometimes taken away. One must 
then give what one can. 


The dedication of their suffering is still the 
only way in which some people can serve hu- 
manity and advance the kingdom of Christ. 
In our own day and our own land there have 
been men who chose suffering for conscience’ 
sake. Their voices and their pens they were 
not permitted to use; they could witness to 
the faith that was in them only by enduring 
prison and shame. 


If you read the story of the beginnings of 
Quakerism you see that suffering was an ex- 
ceedingly important gift to religious vitality 
and sincerity. George Fox himself was haled 
before the courts sixty times, and eight times 
was shut up in jails, prisons, and- the dun- 
geons hidden away beneath great castles, at 
times under the filthiest and most horrible con- 
ditions, the inearcerations lasting for weeks, 
for months, and once for more than a year. His 
followers also were imprisoned, women as well 
as men, in such numbers that the prisons of the 
Jand were crowded with those who were wit- 
nesses for their faith. 


And now consider these words: “I want to 
give to the young men whom I see—who, with 
fine intellect and high principles, lack just that 
light of the future in their faces that would 
give them a purpose and meaning in life—I 
want to give them some touch... that will 
energize their lives, and save them from the dis- 
heartening effects of that poisonous counsel of 
timidity and distrust of human ideals which 
pours out in steady stream. ...’ The words 
would be worth consideration wherever found; 
they have the greater import when it is known 

that they were the high utterance of unusual 
suffering greatly carried. Not like other men 
was Randolph Bourne, but hunchbacked and 
dwarfed, his features oddly distorted, given to 
wearing a cape in the street to hide as much 
as possible the deformities of his body; his 

~ eolor was bad, his very breathing required ef- 
fort and made itself audible to those near by. 
So those tell us who knew him. His short 
life was a tortured one. But he had a noble 
spirit. 

The phrase I have used, dedicated suffering, 
itself comes from one who can work only 
rarely at the tasks to which she had dedicated 
her powers and her enthusiasm. Longing to 
be up and doing, inaction has become her ma- 
jor portion. What has life left that she can 
give who desires to serve with positive service? 
There is her suffering. By the things she makes 
her suffering accomplish, the witness she makes 
her suffering bear, she tells the world the tale 
that most of all it needs—the peerless tale of 
the triumph of spirit. 

Life is a robber. It takes away strength. 
Very well, there is still money. It takes away 
money. There is still left the joy of a happy 
home. Life takes that away. Sick, lonely, 
poor, even if one come to that there is yet 
something to use: the suffering that is left 
can be made to tell other struggling souls of the 
true meaning and real value of life, of the joy 

- and peace that can be found in the Great Com- 
panion. 

“But life is also a giver. Taking away things 
that we have counted dear, it opens the way to 

_ other joys, other service, to increasing wis- 
dom, to development of the spirit that shall 
_ make all the hard experience contribute to the 
_ greatness and satisfyingness of life. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Respect for Law 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for February 28 
(Temperance Lesson) Matthew 22: 15-22 

The title given this lesson by the Interna- 
tional Committee helps to perpetuate what. in 
our judgment is a widespread, persistent, and 
wrong interpretation of this passage in which 
Jesus said, “Render unto Gzsar the things 
that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” We do not mean to say that Jesus 
did not teach respect for law. His whole atti- 
tude was that of practicing and encouraging 
obedience to every just demand of society and 
its institutions. His outlook religiously was 
most unconventional, and yet he said concern- 
ing his own baptism, “Thus it becometh us to 
fulfill all righteousness.” He was as much a 
conformist as a non-conformist. 

But to say that in this passage Jesus was 
particularly approving of Cesar or necessarily 
encouraging obedience to Cesar hardly seems 
in accordance with the facts. The enemies of 
Jesus were seeking to ensnare him. They were 
of the Pharisees, and probably represented the 
ultra-patriotie Jewish point of view. They 
thought to compromise Jesus by asking him a 
question to which his reply would, in either 
case, condemn him. If he had declared that it 
was not right to pay tribute to Ceasar, they 
would have accused him to the Roman repre- 
sentatives as disloyal to the existing govern- 
ment. If he had declared that it was lawful 
to pay tribute to Cesar, they would have con- 
demned him to the Jews as disloyal to his own 
nation and cause. Could there have been any 
more astute answer or any more definite way 
of entrapping these Pharisees themselves than 
Jesus adopted? He called for a coin. Upon 
that coin were the image and superscription 
of Cesar. Whatever one may have thought of 
Cesar, whether his government was rightful 
or wrongful, ideal or unideal, the coin unques- 
tionably represented his power and authority. 
So Jesus said, “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cxesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 

The assumption that this implied any ap- 
proval or commendation of Cxsar seems to go 
beyond the facts. To split up the things of 
life into “Cesar’s things’ and “God’s things” 
is certainly contrary to the whole spirit and 
letter of the teaching of Jesus. He taught 
persistently that all things belong to God. And 
how little disposed he was to give any blanket 
approval to existing political authority was 
evident in the fact that he called his own King, 
“that fox.” 

These fundamental facts need to be grasped 
very firmly. The Christian Church is in dan- 
ger of pursuing a wrong and doubtful policy, 
and of really weakening respect for law by its 
effort to place around law a sort of artificial 
halo and formal authority. It is only in a 
community where there is profound respect 
for the things of God and devotion to ultimate 
matters of righteousness and justice that there 
can be real and vital respect for law. Where 
laws are not inherently righteous and just they 
should not be respected. Whether or not they 
should be obeyed is a matter largely for the 
individual conscience. But no man who takes 
a Christian view of life can uphold laws that 
are not inherently sound in their conception 
and purpose. 

This needs to be all the more firmly grasped 
because we live under conditions where law 
has taken on a new professed sanctity because 
of democratic institutions. The fact that a law 
is the expression of the will of a majority does 
not make that law any more inherently right 
than if it -were the decree of an autocrat. 
Democracy may represent a sound principle 
and a great advance in law-making. The de- 
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crees of the majority are worthy of considera- 
tion because they are the decrees of the major- 
ity, and under democratic institutions those 
who are conscientiously opposed to a law should 
work in legal ways for its repeal. But that 
a majority decree necessarily makes a law right 
is an entirely false assumption, We shall not 
adequately strengthen the institutions of de- 
mocracy or free our country from certain in- 
herent weaknesses in law and government until 
we face this fact fairly and squarely. Back 
of all law as the sound basis of human society 
and co-operation is the spirit of good will be- 
tween man and man, the spirit of consecration 
to sound ideals. 

“To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God” is politically and socially, 
as well ag religiously, the only adequate foun- 
dation. If we wish to establish respect for law, 
we must strike a great deal deeper than we 
are striking at present. We must create in the 
minds and hearts of men the love of right and 
truth, the passion to be fair, considerate, and 
just in all their dealings with one another. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


An Explanation from Dr. Cadman 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I am sorry that Mr. Cotton’s interview with 
me published in your esteemed paper some 
weeks ago should have done injustice to the 
enterprise of the Christian Century in securing 
the list of America’s twenty-five leading preach- 
ers. Certainly nothing was farther from my 
purpose than to impugn the motives of the 
gentlemen who conducted the enterprise in 
question. 

Had I geen Mr. Cotton’s statement before 
it was printed I should have deleted the com- 
ments to which the Christian Century objected. 

Since I did not stipulate that the report of 
Mr. Cotton’s lengthy interview with me should 
be submitted to me in writing before its publi- 
cation, I am measureably blameable for the 
oversight. Will you give me enough of your 
valuable space to make this statement, and be- 
lieve me 

Yours sincerely, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., S. Parkes CApMAN; 


[The interview referred to was not written 
for “The Congregationalist”’ but came to Us, 
as it did to others, as a syndicated article.— 
Tue Epirors. | 


To Settle Estate in Florida 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

In justice to Rev. Thomas M. Hodgdon and 
the Congregational Church in West Hartford, 
Ct., and as a matter of interest to Congrega- 
tionalists there should be added to the state- 
ment which appeared in the Jan. 28 issue re- 
specting his leave of absence for four months 
that the chief reason for his absence is to at- 
tend in an official way to the settlement of an 
estate in Florida of which the American Home 
Missionary Society and the American Mis- 
sionary Association are residuary legatees. That 
estate involves quite a large amount of funds. 

IW.) Sta Aor 

West Hartford, Ct. 


Social Ideals 


(Continued from page 207) 

church and the school is to furnish the warmth 
and the sunlight in which life will unfold nor- 
mally and gracefully. A Christian society will 
crave the best that the state can offer for 
every child to the limit of his power. 

Read John Dewey’s Democracy and Educa- 
tion. 

Read W. H. Kilpatrick’s Source Book in the 
Philosophy of Education. 

We shall continue our discussion of the Ed- 
ucation section next week. Send in your com- 
ments and questions. 


WAS 


The Taming of Johnny 


Sea Horse 
By Anne Miltimore Pendleton 


A family council was being held in the Phil- 
ippine Seas. 

Father and Mother Sea Horse were talking 
things over together. They always did things 
together. Mother Sea Horse had laid her eggs. 
Father Sea Horse had carried the eggs around 
on his tail till they had hatched. Now the little 
Sea Horses, Johnny and Mary, went swimming 
about with Father and Mother Sea Horse, and 
they were really very fine speciments of Sea 
Horses. Mary was a gentle little thing, and 
never caused her parents any worry, but Johnny 
was wild and fractious. That was why Father 
and Mother Sea Horse were talking things 
over together. 

“T do wish you’d speak to your oldest colt 
and heir,” sighed Mother Sea Horse. 

“What are you neighing about now?” asked 
Father Sea Horse. “Has the young rascal 
been telling more fish stories again?’ 

“No,” said Mother Sea Horse. “It’s Johnny’s 
disobedience that is troubling me now.” 

“Hm-m-m,” said Father Sea Horse, most 
wisely sympathetically, “I shall have to horse- 
whip the little scalawag. What did he do this 
time?” 

“This morning,” said Mother Sea Horse, “I 
told him he must stop teasing Little Sister, and 
what did he do but immediately go and tell her 
to touch that poisonous sea nettle. And then 
when she said she was afraid, he taunted her 
and told her she was as ‘weak as jelly fish.’ 
And that made her cry.” 

Mother Sea Horse stopped to catch a little 
insect in the water. She swallowed it. 

“And then,’ she went on, “when I tried to 
show Johnny how naughty he was, both to 
tease Little Sister and to disobey me, he only 
flipped his caudal appendage most audaciously, 
and tossed his mane and swam away.” 

“Why don’t you say he ‘flipped his tail,’ and 
be done with it?’ snorted Father Sea Horse, 
rearing up most irascibly. 

Father Sea Horse always did get on his high 
horse when Mother Sea Horse used big words 
on him. He was a little afraid she’d find out 
he didn’t know what she meant sometimes. 

But Mother Sea Horse was used to Father 
Sea Horse. 

“Tf Johnny keeps on in this way,” said 
Mother Sea Horse, “he will be more worthless 
than seaweed. JI don’t know where the trouble 
is. I just can’t seem to get any horse sense 
into him.” 

“The trouble with that colt,’ pronounced 
Father Sea Horse most equinely wisely, “is that 
he has too much horse-radish. He’s feeling his 
sea oats. He’ll get over it some day. Give him 
his head! Give him his head!” 

“But Father, if we let him do just what he 
wants to do, he may go out of our own home 
waters, and goodness knows what will happen 
to him then!” 

And the words had no sooner gone out of 
her mouth than Little Sister Sea Horse rushed 
swimmingly into view. 

“Oh, Father! Oh, Mother!” she gasped al- 
most out of breath, “Johnny was chasing the 
poor little baby shrimps and he went outside 
the home waters where you told him not to 
go, and a big shark whale was going by, and 
he ruffled up the waters most terribly, and 
Johnny was too near, and the shark whale hit 
Johnny with his big fin, and now Johnny isn’t 
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swimming, and I’m fraid he’s terribly hurted!” 
But Johnny had only been slightly stunned, 


‘for now he came darting swiftly in for some- 


thing to eat. Father Sea Horse immediately 
made a horseplay of horse power and firmly 
propelled Johnny to the back of the Sea 
Horse’s watery apartments. 

“Johnny,” said Father Sea Horse, after he 
had carefully shut the door, “by stubbornly re- 
fusing to obey, you have been acting more 
like a little sea mule than a sea horse. I am 
sorry to do this, but it is going to hurt me more 
than you.” 

And you may guess 
Johnny then. 

When Johnny and his father returned from 
the back of the Sea Horses’ watery apartments, 
they found Grandfather Sea Horse in the par- 
lor. Grandfather Sea Horse was a retired 
minister and he loved to tell tales with a 
moral. For an hour Johnny sat and listened 
to terrifying tales of ‘‘accidents” that had hap- 
pened to little sea horse children who disobeyed. 
One story made each little vertebra in Johnny’s. 
spine wiggle. This is the story: 

Little Sea Horse, Mildred Prater, 
Thought she’d be a navigator. 

Though usually the best of daughters, 
She swam beyond her own home waters, 
Till she’d crossed the big equator 
Where an alligator ate her. 


Finally Mother Sea Horse felt sorry for 
Johnny, and told him to go out and play with 
Little Sister. 

“But mind, you don’t go beyond the far 
corner of the home waters,’ she warned. 

At first, Johnny played very nicely with 
Little Sister. But after a while some other 
little sea horse children came to play, too, and 
then Johnny said to Little Sister, “You go 
home. We don’t want you tagging around. 
We big fellows want to play by ourselves.” 

“But I want to play, too,” sniffled Little 
Sister. 

‘And she followed along after the others. 

“Tag tail! Tag tail!” teased Johnny. 

Little Sister almost began to cry, but she 
stopped quicker than sooner when she heard 
Benny Sea Horse, who was a big bully and a 
coward, say, “Johnny, old Mr. Saw Fish is 
swimming over there just beyond the far cor- 
ner of the home waters. I dare you to go over 
and swim under him!” 

“Don’t go, Johnny, please don’t go!” begged 
Little Sister. “You know Father and Mother 
don’t want you to go there.” 

“Dare! Dare! Double dare!” sang Benny 
Sea Horse. 

Johnny couldn’t bear not to take a dare. 

He swam over to the far corner of the home 
waters and beyond. He put himself right in 
the middle of a school of little sucker fish. He 
attracted the attention of Old Mr. Saw Fish, 
who began to make his way most excitedly 
toward Johnny and the school of suckers. 

Little Sister didn’t wait to see any more. She 
hurried off home as fast as she could flip. She 
swam into the parlor. 

“Oh, Mother! Oh, Father!” she whiffled, 
“Johnny went way beyond the far corners of 
the home waters right into the middle of a 
school of little suckers, and Mr. Saw Fish is 
chasing him as fast as he can swim, and oh, 
I know he’s going to saw Johnny right in two! 
I know he is! I know he is!” 

“My goodness, gracious me!” said Mother 
Sea Horse, and went into hysterics, and that 
made Little Sister cry all the harder. 

“Here, hold your horses! hold your horses!” 


what happened to 
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said Father Sea Horse. ‘We'll save that dis-* 
obedient colt yet!’’ Father Sea Horse was very | 
brave. ‘The Saw Fish is a coward,” said 
Father Sea Horse. He always attacks littler | 
fish than he. But a Sea Horse never shows | 
his heels! Follow me! Do just asI do. Keep | 
as close to me as you can.” | 

_Like the good general that he was, Father | 
Sea Horse marshaled his little troop over to | 
the far corner of the home waters. As a 
proof that an enemy of all small fish was near, 
they saw Mrs. Botiti puff herself up like a | 
balloon, and go floating on her back to the top | 
of the water. Whenever there was danger . 
nearby, Mrs. Botiti always “played dead” that 
way, and blew herself up into the safety zone, 
and her very globosity saved her. ‘ 

My goodness, gracious me! Father Sea 
Horse put forth such a display of horseman- 
ship that it was the talk of the sea for years 
and years. And didn’t Grandfather Sea Horse 
and Mother Sea Horse and Little Sea Horse . 
show their mettle? They did just that! They 
were thoroughbreds, every one of those Sea 
Horses! They were some speedy little racers! 
They dashed right under the very nose of old 
Mr. Saw Fish just as he was almost upon poor 
Johnny. They bounced back and forth like 
little bucking broncos or wild cayuses or pep- | 
pery mustangs. The Saw Fish just had to | 
take his attention off Johnny and notice these 
newcomers. He couldn’t help himself! And 
that was what Father Sea Horse wanted. Just 
that one minute when Mr. Saw Fish wasn’t 
noticing Johnny was enough to save the little 
Sea Colt. 

“Come on, 
Horse. 

And Johnny and all the rest of the Sea Horse 
family turned tail and made for the running 
waters of their own home port. 

“Oh, my goodness, gracious me!’”’ said Mother 
Sea Horse. “What a narrow escape!” 

Little Sister began to ery. 

“Why are you crying?’ asked Johnny. 
“Here I am all saved, and you're crying! 
Aren’t you glad I’m saved?” | 

“I’m erying,” wailed Little Sister, “because 
I’m afraid you'll go out again, and we won’t 
be there to save you!” % 

“I’m never going beyond the far corners of 
our home waters again,” said Johnny. “I’m * 
tamed now. Besides, I’m already three inches | 
long, and pretty soon I’ll be five inches long, 
and then I won’t be a colt any more. I'll 
be a big Sea Horse, and when Sea Horses get 
big, that means they’ve eaten all the wild oats 
they’re going to eat, and they aren’t ever going 
to be wild any more.” | 

And Johnny Sea Horse never was wild any — 
more, nor disobedient, either—that is, not 
very. 


Johnny!” called Father Sea | 
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Odd Sights 


I saw a cow slip through the fence, 
A horse fly in the store; 

I saw a board walk up the street, fi 
A stone step by the door. @ 

I saw a mill race up the road, 3 
A morning break the gloom; 

I saw a night fall on the lawn, 
A clock run in the room. 

I saw a peanut stand up high, 
A sardine box in town; 

I saw a bed spring at the gate, 
An ink stand on the ground. 


HH The Lenten Church Program & 
) for 1926 


HE Lenten Season, extending from February 17 to Easter Day, April 4, is 

a period of rich opportunity in the religious life of the church. Hundreds of 
churches plan definite evangelistic and devotional programs for this Season, and 
having once carried through a worth-while plan continue the practice year after 
year with added efficiency and increased results, 


The Lenten Program of the Church has three main features: 
1. Devotional Culture 


WE are learning many helpful ways of enriching the spiritual lives of our people through practical cul- 

ture of the devotional life. The world today needs powerful Christians. That men may have the 
strength of God in their lives they must know Him. The following material is for the assistance of pastors 
and church workers in this most important and fruitful field : 


1. The Fellowship of Prayer, 2c 4. How to Pray, 50c per 100 
2. A Book of Prayers, 5c 5. Devotional Reading of the Bible, 50c per 100 
8. Devotional Hymns, 5c 6. The Gospel of John, 3e 


7. The Gospel Story of the Life of Christ. Palm Sunday to Easter. 10¢ 
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2. Reltgious Cratning of Doung People 


4 ee use of a Pastor’s Class as preparatory to church membership is growing rapidly in churches of all 

denominations. Many pastors feel that no one should be admitted into full membership without having 
had a period of definite religious instruction. The mid-week meeting during the Lenten Season is being 
used widely for this purpose for adults and the Pastor’s Class for younger persons. Helps for these groups 
are listed below : 


1. Text Book for Pastor’s Training Class, 3c 4. The Congregational Churches—96 pages; 
2. Six Lessons for Pastor’s Class, 3e cloth, 50c each ; paper, 25e 
8. The Church as a Society of the Friends of 5. The Congregational Hand Book, 5c 


Jesus, 5c each 
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3. Church Attendance and Membership Recrutting 


’ | ‘HE Church is under constant necessity of teaching men and women the need of regular church attend- 
ance that there be growth in grace and spiritual power. The church must continue also to recruit new 
members. These two interests go hand in hand. Following is some helpful literature for this work: 


1. Why Go To Church, 50c per 100 7. The Invitation Committee, 50c per 100 

2. On Going to Church, 50c per 100 ! 8. Some Objections, 2c 

38. Why Join the Church, le 9. Congregationalism, (application) 50c per 100 
4. Personal Evangelism, le 10. The Congregational Church, 50c per 100 

5. Win One More, 25c per 100 11. Certificates of Church Membership, 

6. Training in the School of Jesus, 3c Plain, 1c; Superfine with envelope, 5c 


Send your request to 


POEL COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Room 518, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Congregationalists 


Should Know 


Their Institutions ! 


Seminaries are both the Children and 
the Parents of the Denomination ! 


Therefore, what can be considered 
of more importance than becoming 
familiar with their policies, programs, 
and methods of work. 


Ghe Chicago Theological Seminary is 


the servant of the Denomination. 


It is governed by a Board of Direc- 
tors, elected by representatives of the 
State Conferences, who are chosen 
from the Congregational Churches. 


To make itself more representative 
and helpful, however, The Chicago 
Theological Seminary seeks special 
counsel from an Advisory Commit- 
tee, a Board of Examiners and a 
State Superintendents Council. 


Its financial budget is shared by 
3,000 contributors, and more than 
3,000 trained leaders have been sent 
out by its Faculty to fields of Chris- 
tian service. 


A graduate school, affiliated with The 
University of Chicago, The Chicago 
Theological Seminary stands for the 
best in theological training. 


Congregationalists! This is your 
Seminary! Send us your inquiries 
and your suggestions. Better still, 
come to see us! A hearty welcome 
awaits you. 


[OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES | 


Small Churches and the Ministerial 


Supply 

Some of the small churches which have been 
slow to reach self-support, or perhaps have 
never reached that goal, have nevertheless 
made valuable contributions to the extension of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Nestled among the hills of Franklin County, 
Maine, in close relation to streams and hills 
and lakes, stands the beautiful village of Wil- 
ton, one of the most picturesque small towns 
of New England. It is a manufacturing town, 
but the best output of its work has been in the 
men and women who have been trained as 
leaders in the little Congregational Church, 
beautiful for situation, a perpetual joy to all 
who have felt its power. 

One of the honored trustees of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary is from Wilton, and bears the 
name of Bass, a name that has been on the 
list of the officers of the church perhaps through 
its whole existence. The names of those who 
have entered the ministry from this church 
make a veritable roll of honor. Back of some 
of them lies half a century of heroic service, 
and all who are thus recalled have acquitted 
themselves well. Incidentally the list reveals 
to some extent the magnificent service that has 
been rendered to the churches by Bangor Sem- 
inary. ; 

First on the list stands the name of Ameri- 
cus Fuller, born in Jay, Me., in 1834, and an 
attendant at the Wilton Church, educated at 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary, or- 
dained in 1862, chaplain of the 105th Regiment 
of Negro Volunteers, pastor at Hallowell, mis- 
sionary at Constantinople and Aintab, and pres- 
ident of Aintab College, and who died a few 
years ago in California. 

Benjamin I. Manwell, born in Jay, an at- 
tendant at the Congregational Church in Wil- 
ton, graduated from Bowdoin College and Ban- 
gor Seminary, held pastorates in Maine and 
Massachusetts, and died early at Mattapoi- 
sett, Mass. 

Daniel W. Hardy was born in Wilton, gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College, Bowdoin Medical 
School, and later from Bangor Seminary. He 
was a man of eloquent lips, a grand preacher, 
and died in 1901. 

Vitellus M. Hardy, D.D., born in Wilton in 
1848, graduated from Amherst College and Ban- 
gor Seminary, held brief pastoratesin the West, 
and then a long one at Morrisville, Vt., where 
he was very successful. The rest of his life 
was spent in the town where he had preached. 
Scholarly, painstaking in the preparation of 
his sermons, he was a wise spiritual director. 

On Sept. 16, 1875, two young men were or- 
dained as evangelists at the Sixth Street 
Church, Auburn, Me. They were F. H. Em- 
rich (‘Father Fritz’ of today) and Lauriston 
Reynolds. Dr. Emrich, after many years’ serv- 
ice as secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, is now secretary emeritus 
and pastor-at-large to many of all tribes and 
kindred and tongues. Mr. Reynolds has been 
in continuous service for over 50 years, and has 
held pastorates in Maine and South Dakota, 
with large additions to his churches. Both Dr. 
Emrich and Dr. Reynolds were associated with 
the church at Wilton. 

Solomon G. Foster, who was connected with 
the Wilton Church and a graduate of Bangor 
Seminary, died in early life. 

S. S. York, an evangelist of note, was also 
a member of this church. Here came as a boy 
Dr. William S. Beard, one of our denomina- 
tional secretaries, and here he continued to re- 
side during his father’s pastorate of the Wilton 
Church. 

Dr. G. W. Reynolds was converted while a 


| student in the old Wilton Academy. 


Altogether this old church has made a sple 
did record in holding on through the yeai 
in maintaining the means of grace, in develo 
ing workers for the local church, and in sen 
ing many good men into the ministry. 


A Men’s Club Anniversary 

The Central Club of Newtonville, Mass., hj 
recently celebrated its 20th anniversary. It 
the men’s club of Central Church, of which Ré 
A. M. Ellis is pastor, and has always run its¢ 
on broad lines, hearing topies of general pol 
ical and international interest, and setting o 
to give its members a good time rather th 
to hold solemn meetings in the church bas 
ment. 

The climax of the dinner on Jan. 11 was #) 
procession of 20 women, each with a birthd: 
cake and a single candle thereon, marching ~ 
the darkened dinner room. Hearty applau 
accompanied the procession past the tables. 

On the preceding Sunday morning a chor 
of 80 men’s voices gave two dramatic anther 
with unusual volume, which uplifted the co 
gregation to the new possibilities of such viri 
music. In the front seats, before the pulpi 
were seated 80 members of the club, giving ¢ 
impressive background to Mr. Ellis’ stro 
sermon on the text, “We have toiled all nig! 
and taken nothing. Nevertheless at thy woi 
we will let down the nets.” The sermon pi 
tured the average dissatisfaction with religioi 
life as felt by men today. They seem to ha 
lost one line of trenches after another in the 
religious conviction. But we are ready again : 
the commanding word of Christ to prove o 
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Tour to Europe 


Embracing World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention 


in London next July : 


REV. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE, D.D., Pastor of ~ 
the First Baptist Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., will personally conduct an inexpensive six weeks’ — 
tour to Europe in connection with the World’s Chris- — 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, England, leav- 
ing New York July 3, visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany and France, with an optional one week’s 
trip to Switzerland and Italy. 
For particulars please address 


DR. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE 
89 State Street, Room 2 Boston, Mass. _ 
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iscipleship, knowing that his is the most au- 
\oritative note ever struck in the world’s reli- 
lous story. 

At the anniversary supper on Monday night 
40 men sat down to the tables. The addresses 
ere by three ministers, past and present. 
vhen Mr. Bllis made his brief and happy in- 
roductory talk, everyone knew from the re- 
iew of the secretary that the club was at its 
est this year, with a membership of over 200 
nd a series of social meetings on record that 
ave bound the man life of the church into 
loser fellowship than it has ever known. The 
ren have rallied around Arthur Ellis because 
{ his remarkable pastoral friendliness and his 
ownright sincerity in all his contacts with 
aen. 

_Byeryone was unusually interested to hear 
he talk of Rev. A. J. Muste, who was the 
yar minister of the church. He paid a high 
ribute to the church which differed well nigh 
inanimously from his own point of view, yet 
ave him Christian brotherhood and friend- 
ship despite divergence of conviction. His trib- 
ite to the boys who served overseas, and who 
‘ost their lives in the service of the country, 
made a deep jmpression. 

‘The main address of the evening was from 
Rey. J. T. Stocking, who founded the club just 
20 years ago. He bore down on the value of 
personality and character and the importance 
of the individual in every problem that con- 
fronts the modern church. He gave the testi- 
mony of an optimist in his belief that the 
modern man wants religion, and has no inten- 
tion of discarding the challenge of the church 
from the life of the new generation. 

| For a high grade of popular song, adapted 
Pe such an occasion, the following sample is 


ffered : 


- Ministers, Past and Present 
(Tune: Old Oaken Bucket) 
How dear to our hearts are the preachers who’ve 
left us, 
When fond recollection recalls them to mind. 
How strange were the names that their par- 
ents pinned on them, 
\% The oddest collection you ever will find. 
There’s Ozora Davis, and then Jay T. Stocking, 
And afterward Abraham John Muste, too; 
But MclIlyar Hamilton Lichliter’s weirder 
| Than all of the rest of that queerly named 
crew. 
Our dear former parsons, our justly-famed 


parsons, 


I 
I 
i 
i 


well. 


‘How dear to our hearts is our present new 

{ preacher, 

/ Whom we are rejoicing to have now in view. 

‘Your name is so simple we can’t quite believe 
it; 

We learn it so quickly it doesn’t seem new. 

So Arthur M. Ellis, we welcome you warmly, 

We like you and hope you will like us as 

well. 

: Our very new parson, our much wanted parson, 

‘Our imported parson, we think you are swell. 


i 


Community Enterprises in 
Concord, N. H. 


On Sunday, Jan. 24, the pastors of the five 
churches of Concord, N. H., united with the 
|pastors of nine other Protestant churches in 
ja general exchange. The affair was arranged 
\by the city association of ministers, and had 
several unusual features. No pastor was in 
the pulpit of a brother minister who was occu- 
 pying his pulpit; it was not announced before- 
hand who was to be the preacher in any church ; 
and all the ministers preached on the same 
subject : “The Appeal of Jesus to Modern Life.” 
d congregations greeted the visiting pastors 


" 
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and the local papers gave much space to a 
discussion of the sermons, printing a summary 
furnished by the ministers, and prepared by 
Rey. O. W. Peterson of Penacook. It is hoped 
that this general exchange may become an an- 
nual affair. 

Another community enterprise in which the 
five Concord churches are co-operating is a city 
training school for church school teachers. 
More than 80 pupils are enrolled. Miss Grace 
Morrill, director of religious education at South 
Church, is the assistant dean, and Rey. C. B. 
Bare, pastor of South, is the teacher of one 
of the largest classes. 

On a recent Sunday evening, First Church, 
Rey. G. H. Reed, pastor, and South Church, 
Rev. C. B. Bare, pastor, united in a musical 
vesper in the auditorium of South, at which 
the program was furnished by John Hermann 
Loud, organist and choir master of Park St. 


Church, Boston. 


Our crazy-named parsons, we liked them right 


There was a large audience. 
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Congregationalism in Toledo 

Congregationalism revealed its vitality in 
Toledo, O., in the manner in which the various 
churches undertook to underwrite their part 
in building the Kingdom through the every 
member canvass. First Church, Rev. A. A, 
Stockdale, minister, led the way in raising 
more than $50,000 for its work at home and 
abroad in 1926. Every other church made 
substantial increases over previous years. In 
spite of heavy local expenses because of new 


buildings the Toledo churches are carrying 
their share in the benevolence work of the 
church. 


The city is indebted to Washington Church, 
Rey. P. G. Macy, minister, for the “Fine Art 
Festival,” conducted by Prof. H. Augustine 


Smith. The festival closed with one of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s pageants, ‘The World at 
Prayer.” 


Rey. R. O. Ficken is quickly working his way 


For the Woman’s Society 
During the Lenten Season 


Three Things To Bo tn Lent 


a 


* 


1 Give some time each day to Scripture Reading, Meditation and 


Prayer. 


“The Fellowship of Prayer” provides such a program. The Scripture 
lessons are brief, the meditations helpful, and the prayers uplifting. 


2 Interest the Women in Your 
Reading. 


Community in Lenten Devotional 


In addition to distributing “The Fellowship of Prayer” among your 
friends and neighbors, provide them with other helpful literature; for 
example, “The Gospel Story of the Life of Christ” or “How to Observe 


the Lenten Season.” 


3 Enrich your Ministry to Hospitals, Homes for the Aged; to 
Shut-ins and to Young People away at School. 
By distributing devotional literature among them. The Commission 
on Evangelism will bear half the cost of material used in hospitals, 


infirmaries, etc. 


Avatlable Lenten Ltterature 


The Fellowship of Prayer 
3c each; $2.00 per 100 


A booklet of Scripture reading, meditation 
and prayer for each day from Ash Wednes- 
day to Easter Day. 


The Gospel of John (Pocket Edition) 3c each 
The Fellowship of Prayer for 1926 is based 
on this Gospel. 


A Book of Prayers 5c each 
A collection of 80 prayers, from many 


sources. 


The Gospel Story of the Life of Christ 

from Palm Sunday to Easter 10c each 
The Gospel account of Christ’s life day by 
day through these eight memorable days. 


Devotional Hymns 5c each 
Forty-six of the great church hymns with 
music. For use in the home and for devo- 
tional meetings. 


How to Observe the Lenten Season Free 
A 6-page folder by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. 
A helpful and inspiring message. 


For additional helps and information write to 
Miss Ella G. Sparrow, Assistant Secretary 


COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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into the hearts of the people of First Church, 
as assistant pastor to Dr. Stockdale. He is al- 
ready a part of that guiding power which is 
making for great efficiency at First Church. 
Most noticeable is the pre-Haster prepara- 
tion in the Toledo churches. The pastors are 
giving helpful and inspiring series of sermons 
culminating at Easter. Membership is also 
stressed through pastor’s classes and special 
campaigns. A. M. M. 


Annual Meetings 

First, Rochester, N. H., Rev. Donald Fraser, 
pastor, made gratifying progress in every de- 
partment. Fifteen thousand dollars has been 
spent in installing a new heating plant and 
in repairing and renovating the vestry. The 
church school has doubled its average attend- 
ance of three years ago, and the congregations 
have increased 50 per cent. Among the new 
organizations were the Pioneer Club for boys 
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and the Friendly Indians for the younger boys. 
The Girl Scouts are still at the formative stage, 
but with an enthusiastic group of directors may 
rival in time the success of the Pioneers. The 
King’s Daughters, with an enrollment of 86, 
reported that they had given relief to 100 fami- 
lies during the year which has been marked by 
a passing industrial depression in some local 
industries. These signs of progress hold out the 
hope of the best year yet in 1926. 


Second, West Newton, Mass., Rey. J. HB. Park, 
minister. Membership was reported to be 
just three times the number at opening of 
present pastorate. The interest and vitality 
of the services for the practice of prayer, the 
musical edweation and service of the choirs of 
the church (115 members), and the interest 
shown by the younger college graduates in 
teaching in the church school were among the 
hopeful features reported. The oldest member, 


Some December, 1925, 
doptions: Ashland 
Avenue Baptist, Tole- 
do, O.; Westminster 
Presbyterian, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Congre- 
gational, East Bridge- 
water, Mass.; First 
Baptist, Meriden, 
Conn.; Congregational, 
Brownsville, Me.; First 
Baptist, Redlands, Cal. 
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Arrangement of book 
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of devotion; thirty 
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New York City 


7 West 45th Street 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of 
the Christian Lite 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand and going strong 


THE REASONS 

A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly pro- 

gression. 
Responsive Readings: each selection occupies 

a single page. 

Hxeamination copy on request. 


Nore: Shall we send you the impressive list 
of churches already using it? 


New York City 


| salary, a total of $1,000 in two years, and t 
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Miss May E. Cushman, joined just 70 ye 

ago. One thousand dollars was sent as a | 
to Dr. Kinnear of Foochow to buy land for ; 
supply of water for his hospital. A new win 
dow, “In Affectionate Honor of Our Mothers,’ 
is to be dedicated next Mother’s Day. y | 


The annual meeting of Athol, Mass., was th: 
largest within the memory of the oldest mem 
bers and probably the largest since the organi 
zation of the society in 1830. The new pasto 
Rev. B. H. Willmott, formerly of Eliot, Rod 
bury, has been at his post five months. ‘Thi 
congregations have doubled, the Sunday schog 
touched the high point of attendance, 396 i 
January, and the prayer meetings have out 
grown the parlors and fill the vestry on pleas 
ant evenings. During the year, the society hai 
remodeled the parsonage at a cost of nearl) 
$3,500, paying one-third of this from curren 
receipts, and the church has met its full mis 
sionary apportionment. The treasurer reportec 
all bills paid (except the small parsonage loan) 
and a substantial balance in the treasury. Thi 
ladies’ union connected with the church ij 
pushing to completion extensive improvement} 
in the church building which the women hayi 
undertaken to pay for, and which include ex 
cavations beneath the vestibule to provide fo) 
new lavatories. There are also to be improye 
ments in the Sunday school room. One of thi 
most appreciated features of the fall work ha: 
been the organization and drill of a veste 
“Sanctuary Choir” of 42 girls who assist thi 
regular quartet in morning worship and als 
sing at the Sunday school service. The Worces 
ter County Christian Endeavor Convention ij 
to meet in Athol in April, and local youn; 
people’s societies are busy with the necessary 
preparations. Mr. Willmott, who left Elio 
Church because of ill health, has recovered i 
the main and hag been invited to city churches 
but Athol people hope and believe that thi 
new pastor and his wife have cast their lot iz 
Athol for good. The church has 387 residen 
members, a net gain of 10 in 1925. Durin; 
six months of the year the pulpit was supplied 


The annual meeting of Cohasset, Mass., wal 
held Jan. 26, the tenth anniversary of the in 
stallation of Rev. F. V. Stanley, pastor. Thi 
attendance ‘surpassed previous years. Report 
indicate a flourishing condition. During thi 
decade the net gain in membership has been 4! 
per cent, benevolences 150 per cent. Mr. Stan 
ley was presented with a solid mahogany desl 
and chair. Alterations upon the church plant 
costing nearly $10,000, are practically com 
pleted. They include new colonial porch, en 
trance, stairs, and vestibule, with class room 
pastor’s rooms and ladies’ panto ; 


First, Franklin, Mass., Rev. A. W. Dycet 
minister, reports 1925 a splendid year, witl 
new members received, improvements made t 
the church property, and a good financial show 
ing. There was a deficit of $450 from the pre 
vious year but this deficit and all expenses fo 
1925 were fully met, enabling the church t 
enter upon the new year free from all financia 
obligations. New hymn books were purcha 
an electric motor for the organ was installed 
and the church building wag repaired ant 
painted. | 


Union, Groton, Mass., Rey. A. V. Dimoc 
acting pastor, recently closed a prospero 
year. Reports showed all bills paid and a sub 
stantial -balance in the treasury. More mone} 
was raised during 1925 than in any year in th 
modern history of this church. New lights ii 
the auditorium, a new heating plant in the par 
sonage, and $500 added to the minister’s salary 
were among the material gains of the year 
Sixty were added to the membership, 55 o1 
confession, many being men. The new 1< 
opened with promise of further growth. Fi 
hundred dollars more added to the ministe 
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ital apportionment for world-wide work a 
art of the budget, are among the goals set for 
le new year. 


‘Central Square, Bridgewater, Mass., Rey. A. 
{. Parker, pastor, received 17 members, making 
‘total membership of 301. The sum of $7,539 
‘as raised for current and extra expenses, in- 
luding extensive repairs to the organ and the 
ainting of the church. For missions and other 
enevolences $1,319 was raised. Sutcessful 
satures of the year’s program were a Lenten 
unday evening Bible class, the third annual 
hureh school of missions in the fall with the 
irgest attendance of all, the organization of 
strong men’s fellowship club with 60 mem- 
ers, the development of an intermediate age 
hoir known as the Cecilian choir from the 
ested junior choir of the last two years, mak- 
ag two splendid choirs which assist alter- 
ately on Sunday mornings with the church 
uartet, new interest in the Christian Hndea- 
or societies, Intermediate and Young People’s. 
‘orward steps were taken looking to the neces- 
ary addition to the church plant. The new 
ear has opened with an ‘Open Bible Crusade” 
n co-operation with the Baptist and Methodist 
Yhurches, led by Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
liver. The results have been exceedingly sat- 
sfactory. The sane, tolerant, and spiritually 
onstructive methods used have made the finest 
mpression on the community and the life and 
york of the churches is greatly quickened. 


A note of optimism ran through all reports 
Union, Wheatland, Wyo., Jan. 6. The trus- 
ees reported about $400 spent in painting the 
xterior and redecorating the interior of the 
shurch. The church treasurer reported all 
laims met in full and money in the bank. 
sixty-six members were received, 54’on confes- 
jon. One of the most touching features of the 
neeting was the recognition of the only re- 
naining charter members of the church, Mr. 
ind Mrs. C. Morrison. By a unanimous rising 
ote, Mr. Morrison was made permanent deacon 
or life, and Mrs. Morrison was made permanent 
leaconess. 


) 


: Series of Sermons 

Rey. Robert Hopkin, First Church, Denver, 
Col., is preaching a series of Sunday morning 
sermons on “Great Questions of the Religious 
Life,” with the following subjects: “Where Did 
Religion Come From?” “Who and Where is 
God?” “Who Was Jesus Christ?” “What is 


the Bible?” “What and Where is Heaven?” 
“Who and Where is the Devil?” “What is 
Salvation?” ‘What is Conversion?’ “What is 


Christianity?’ “What is the Life Hverlasting?” 
“What is the Second Coming?” 


Lenten Services 
Mission Subjects at Sunday Evening Services 

The Lenten program of Newtown, Ct., Rey. 
G. H. Bkins, pastor, includes four Sunday eve- 
ning services during March at which various 
Phases of missionary work will be presented. 
On March 7, Rey. R. C. Whitehead, of Strat- 
ford, will speak on “The Missionary Program 
for Fairfield County”; on March 14, Mrs. Ethel 
Sterling Brown, of Bridgeport, will discuss 
“Missions and Young People’; on March 21, 
Rey. EH. L. Nolting, of New York, will speak 
concerning the activities of the American 
Board; and on March 28, Rey. Sherrod Soule, 
Superintendent of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society, will be the speaker. 

Sunday morning themes during Lent will be 
as follows: Feb. 21, “The Quest for the Infi- 
nite”; Feb. 28, “The Infinite God”; March 7, 
“The Infinite Christ”; March 14, “The Infinite 
Spirit’; March 21, “The Infinite Grace”; 
March 28, “The Infinite Love”; April 4, “The 
Infinite Life.” 

_ Some of the great hymns and religious po- 
ems will be discussed at the midweek services 
on Wednesday evenings. 
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From East to West 


MAINE 
Biddeford Pastor Going to Detroit 

The announcement by Rev. C. S. Jones, pas- 
tor of Second Church, Biddeford, since 1921, 
that he has accepted a 
eall to Highland Park 
Church, Detroit, Mich., 
has been received with 
much regret in Bidde- 
ford. Mr. Jones has 
led his church forward 
in a constructive pro- 
gram. The membership 
has inereased from 152 
to 225, and morning 
congregations have 
shown a steady gain, 
today being the largest 
in the church’s recent 
history. Motion pic- 
tures have been successfully used at the Sun- 
day evening services. In benevolence giving 
Second Church has also made splendid prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Jones, who is the son of Rey. Gustavus 
W. Jones, since 1890 pastor of First Church, 
Winchendon, Mass., is a graduate of Boston 
University and Andover Seminary, where he 
received the degree of S.T.B. in 1921. His 
pastoral experience began during the summers 
of 1914 and 1915 as student summer worker 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, where he 
served in 11 rural parishes. He was student 
pastor of People’s Church, South Ashburnham, 
Mass., from 1917 to 1921, going to Biddeford 
from that church. 


Rey. C. 8. JONES 
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Highland Park Church is located in a rapidly 
growing district of Detroit, where it is felt 
there is an unusual opportunity for the service 
of a progressive pastor. The membership is 
about 470, with a church school enrollment of 
335 and a Young People’s Christian Hndeayor 
Society of 40. 


A Correction 

The minister of the South Parish Church, 
Augusta, is Rev. A. T. McWhorter and not A. 
BH. Lamb, as reported in our issue of Feb. 4. 
Mr. Lamb is a layman in that church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Swampscott Dedicates New House of Worship 

Swampscott’s beautiful new church home was 
dedicated on Jan. 24 at impressive services 
which were largely 
attended and at which 
Dr. S. H. Woodrow, 
of Newton Highlands, 
preached the sermon 
of dedication. His 
sermon on “Come and 
See” included an in- 
terpretation of the 
significance of the new 
vhurch. The only way 
to know the religion 
of Christ is to ex- 
perience it. It can’t 
be told. We must 
“come and see.” 

The new building is the third edifice erected 
by the Swampscott Church, the first one, built 
in 1846, being struck by lightning and dam- 
aged beyond repair in 1887, and the second one, 
erected in 1888, being sold to the Roman Cath- 
olics in October, 1925, after the congregation 
had so outgrown the building as to make a new 


Mr. CAMPBELL 


Descriptive and 
Devotional 


THE MYSTICS 
OF THE CHURCH 
by Evelyn Underhill 


A key to the heart of mysticism. 


$2.00 
CAMEOS 
FROM CALVARY 
by J. W. G. Ward 


“Moving picture shapes” of the 
last days. $2.00 


ADDRESSES FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS 


arranged by 
Mrs. George H. Morrison 


A source book for women who 
speak in public. $2.00 


THE RELIGION 
OF THE PRESIDENTS 
by Elmer Ellsworth Helms 


What Christianity meant to our 
Presidents. $1.25 


At Your Religious Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Little Books 
on the Christian Life 


AS AT THE FIRST 
by John A. Hutton 


The characters who made the first 
century Church. 


IN THE FORM 
OF A SERVANT 
by Frank H. Ballard 


A new and fresh treatment of the 
Christ. 


OUR FATHER 
by Canon Anthony C. Deane 
A study of the Lord’s Prayer. 


THE GUESTS OF GOD 
by George Jackson 


Communion and Devotional Ad- 
dresses. 


THE KEY TO 
THE KINGDOM 
by James Reid 


Studies in the Beatitudes. 
16mo. Each $1.25 


Publishers New York 
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edifice imperative. The new church is of 


Georgian colonia] architecture, of red brick, - 


with the interior finished in mahogany and 
white. It has a seating capacity of about 500. 
It was built at a cost of more than $100,000. 
A new organ contains all the pipes from the 
organ of the old church, and is operated by a 
three-manual, electric Austin console. 

At an impressive vesper service on the day 
of dedication Dr. W. H. Spence of Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, was the preacher. Also taking 
part in this service were Dr. D. E. Burtner 
and Rev. J. B. Root. 


CROUP aw 


CHILDREN’S 


COLDS 


QUICKLY 
Ne) 7 RELIEVED 

\ ee nad Since 1802 or for 124 
— 

re a ~é years mothers have 
known that Roche’s Embrocation is the quickest 


relief for whooping cough, croup and colds, Just 
rub it on the child’s chest, Phlegm is loosened, 


congestion broken, Then relief comes, 
Sold By All Druggists or 


E., FOUGERA & CO., Inec., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 


Ra 


PR 


DON’T WEAR 
A FRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lef. It has no obnoxious springs or jy 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken parts 
No salves orplasters. Durable. Cheap. pap ¢, £. BROOKS 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- S 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrat 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance, None other genuine. Full information and 
booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope, 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 359-B State St., Marshail, Mich. 


Cuticural 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
f To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept J, Malden, Mass. 


2 er ae 
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Following the service of dedication on Sun- 
day were other special services, notably 
“Women’s Day’ on Monday, a dedication sup- 
per on Tuesday, a dedication Communion sery- 
ice and a young people’s rally the next Sunday. 


SwAampscort’s New Cuurcu 
Dedicated January 24 


At the supper on Tuesday former pastors were 
present and gave greetings. These included 
Rey. Frederick Manning of Manchester and 
Rey. D. Ei. Burtner of Lynn. Other speakers 
were Rey. Charles McDuffee, of Cliftondale, 
and Miss Mary C. fi. Jackson on “The Old and 
the New.” An address was given by Rev. G. H. 
Johnson, of New Milford, Ct., a former minis- 
ter who spoke on “The Church of Tomorrow.” 

The present pastor, Rev. Robert Campbell, 
Jr., is now on his sixth year in Swampscott. 
The active membership in this time has in- 
creased about 50 per cent. During his pastor- 
ate, while the church building campaign has 
been going on, the benevolence apportionment 
has been exceeded every year. Mr. Campbell 
was educated in Bowdoin College, Bangor Semi- 
nary, and the Affiliated Schools of Theology in 
Cambridge. Before going to Swampscott he 
was pastor in Warren and was for a year and 
a half in France as chaplain in the Yankee 
Division. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


The Rev. Laurens Seelye, on furlough from the 
American University, Beirut, Syria, until Septem- 
ber first, will speak on the Near Bast and do oc- 
casional preaching. 600 West 122nd St., New 
York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 
————— 
Union Congregational Church, Montrose, Col., 
wishes to hear from choir director and organist 
who is seeking rest in our arid climate, or a 
man who has ability to teach music or do 
stenographic work to supplement salary. 


The above church has store room suitable for 
men’s furnishing or general mercantile store. 
The town will furnish a good business to a 
hustling Protestant merchant. 


Wanted—A good home for a woman who under- 
stands good plain cooking—a home body. Light 
duties. Family aged mother, grown son. Mother’s 
companion. “S. S.,’’ Congregationalist, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ll 

Wanted—Minister to occupy pulpit once on Sun- 
days during July and August, in return for use 
of furnished parsonage, modern improvements. 
Good roads, fine fishing, boating, bathing. Ideal 
place for a family to spend vacation. Northern 
Minnesota. “A. N.,” Congregationalist, 


For Sale—Several good 
Hymnal. Nominal price. 
Saxtons River, Vt. 


eopies of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Washington, D. C. For comfort and location, 
The Stonestep, 2009 F. St., near White House, 
public buildings and Auditorium. Rooms with 
running water. Breakfast and dinner. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 
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Medford Hillside Lays Corner Stone | 
of New Church Home | 
The corner stone of the new house of w. 
ship of Union Church, Medford Hillside, y. 
laid on Sunday, Feb. 7, in spite of the dé, 
snow. The stone was laid and dedicated | 
the pastor, Rev. A. P. Brantley. The de. 
catory prayer was by Rey. H. F. Smith of W) 
Medford. The services were then adjourned. 
the old church building. Rey. T. R. Burns 
the Hillside Methodist Church offered pray, 
Greetings were brought from the Somer 
churches by Deacon W. G. Hawes, from 4 
Medford churches by Rey. Virbrook Nutter, 
the Union Church, South Medford, from 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society | 
Rey. O. D. Sewall, and from the Woburn 2: 
sociation by Rev. T. C. Richards. Then wi 
the aid of a blackboard Mr. Richards pi 
ceeded to raise, with the co-operation of t 
people present, nearly $1,600. It is expect 
that the new church will be dedicated in Se 
tember. ; 


NEW YORK | 

Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, Campaigning | 
for New Members | 
Ocean Ave. Church, Brooklyn, Rey. G. 1 
Miller, pastor, received 11 new members at t 
February Communion ag a start on anoth 
“hundred plus” for the third consecutive yea 
A Lenten campaign of parish visitation al 
evangelism is well under way. 


NEW JERSEY 
Vineland Dedication 


A beautiful churchly structure was ded 
cated at Vineland on Jan. 3. Dr. J. R. Smij 
preached the dedicatory sermon in the afte 
noon, and Supt. C. W. Carroll gave the ey 
ning address. The church has an enrollment 
316 active members. The pastor, Rey. J. I 
MacMillan, was called to Vineland 12- yea 
ago when the building was poorly located ar 
ill adapted to the needs of a modern chure 
Some years ago he secured the erection of 


fine parsonage which has been fully paid fo 


Installed at East Orange 


On the afternoon and evening of Jan. 1] 
practically all the Congregational churches | 
Northern New Jersey sent their representativ\ 
to participate in the installation of Rey. H. ] 
Holden who began his pastorate last Nover 
ber at First Church, East Orange. It was 4 
enthusiastic gathering. 


FLORIDA 
Work at Cuban Church, West Tampa ~ 


The pastor of the Cuban Church in We 
Tampa, Rey. C. H. Corwin, by house to hou 
visitation, street meetings, and the publishit 
of gospel texts and invitations in the Spanis 
newspapers, reaches many who do not atter 
church, The day school of the missions hé 
been larger this past year and presents a splei 
did opportunity for winning the hearts of t 
children and parents. There is a daily chap 
service, with drill in Bible and catechisn 
short gospel addresses, prayer, and singin, 
Four members, two men and two women, wel 
received into membership at a recent Con 
munion. DY 


A ‘‘Golfers’ Service’? at Coral Gables t 


The problem of getting the golfer to chure 
has been solved by Rev. T. B. Powell of Cor 
Gables. He has instituted a special “golfer 


at 5 o’clock. At that hour many men 
women pass the Congregational Church c 
their way from the Miami Biltmore Count 
Club, two blocks away. The innovation ha 
proved popular with them. The service is ket 
short, seldom lasting an hour. An effort 3 
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de to provide something out of the ordi- 
‘y in music. 

Yhurch officials are especially pleased with 
_ plan because many of those who attend the 
vices have admitted that they had “got out 
the habit of going to church.’ Hveryone is 
de welcome, and sports apparel is no bar. 


OHIO 

owth at Wellington Under Dr. Recard 

Since Dr. C. W. Recard became pastor of the 
Jlington Church four years ago 148 mem- 
ss have been added, increasing the member- 
p about 50 per cent. Spiritual growth has 
9 been apparent. The men of both church 
| community have rallied around Dr. Recard 
his program for expansion of the work of 
. church. 


ubenville Passes Half Century Milestone 
Hirst Church, Steubenville, is making steady 
gress under the leadership of Rev. Louis 
eene, who hag been minister there since 1921. 
st fall the church observed a notable anni- 
‘sary when they celebrated their golden 
vilee. 

Congregationalism in Steubenville dates back 
July 22, 1875, when a group of some 30 
ple met at the home of Mr. C. H. Spauld- 
» to discuss the advisability of organizing a 
arch of the Pilgrim faith. At a second meet- 
;, on Aug. 2 of the same year, Mr. Spaulding 
sorted his correspondence with Dr. Wolcott, 
retary of the Congregational Conference of 
lio, in which the latter warned the young 
ngregation of the seriousness of their under- 
sing, advising against introducing merely an- 
ier denomination into the city. The motive 
the new church, he insisted, must be of the 
blest. He commended them to seek Divine 
ansel.. Thereafter for the next few weeks 
2 congregation met every Thursday night for 
ayer and conference. On Oct. 5, 1875, the 
urch was organized. Rev. H. M. Tenney, of 
ston, now pastor emeritus of United Church, 
erlin, was called as the first minister. 
her ministers of the church have been Rev. 
. B. Blackman, Rev. Dan Bradley, pastor 
en the church celebrated its 10th anniver- 
ry, Rey. OC. W. Carroll, Rev. H. A. L. King, 
sy, Joel Schwartz, Rev. C. C. Merrill, Rev. 
-M. Higgens, Rey. L. H. Ruge, Rev. Morgan 
mes, Rev. Carl Stackman, Rev. H. J. John- 
n, Rev. G. A. Traut, Rev. J. S. Heffner, and 
e present pastor, Rev. Louis Greene. 
During the pastorate of Mr. Greene the 
urch has made large strides forward. Many 
wy members, a parsonage built, reorganiza- 
yn of the Senior Endeavor and the women’s 
issionary societies, the organization of a 
ung ladies’ missionary society, the relinquish- 
g of missionary aid, a $9,000 improvement of 
e church property, a new organ—these are 
me of the more conspicuous signs of the 
Jendid growth of First Church during the 
st five years. It is facing the future with 
eat courage and anticipation of even larger 
owth, both spiritually and materially. 


. MINNESOTA 

nnual Meetings of Twin City Unions 

The annual meetings of the Twin City Con- 
egational Unions were held respectively, Jan. 
5 and 26. The St. Paul meeting was with the 
- Anthony Park Church and the Minneapolis 
eeting with the Lyndale Church. The women 
‘the entertaining churches served the annual 
inquets. Two hundred shared in the St. Paul 
inquet and 400 in the Minneapolis. Dr. D. ¥. 
dley of Cleveland, O., Associate Moderator 
the National Council, was the principal 
yeaker at both meetings. He traced the de- 
lopment of Congregationalism in this coun- 
; and pointed out its adaptation and mission 


; a Christianizing and socializing force in the 

rowth of the American cities. It was a strong 
a for more aggressive extension work by our 
irches in the great cities. 


ent, 
attention to the fact that there are 40 Congre- 
gational churches in the Twin Cities area, 11 
of which are missionary aided; that these 11 
churches have an aggregate membership of 
1,300, of whom 200 were received during the 
past year. 
added to all the Congregational churches in the 
Twin Cities area, in 1925, was nearly 1,000. 
One new church was organized during the year, 
and steps are being taken to occupy several 
promising fields this year. 


somewhat retarded by 
number of pastoral changes that have taken 
place during that period, and the number of 
churches that are still pastorless. 
men that are coming into the Twin City fellow- 
ship are young and yigorous, and well prepared 
for their tasks. 
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Rey. J. P. Miller, Twin City Superintend- 
in presenting his annual report, called 


The total number of new members 


The work the last three months hag been 
the unusually large 


The new 


J. P. M. 


MICHIGAN 


A Growing Polish Church in Detroit 


The year 1925 has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of Polish, Detroit. More 
new members were received than in any previ- 
oug year, and twice as much money was raised. 
There was also a marked growth in the spirit 
of fellowship. At Christmas the church school 
gave “A Play of Nativity’ according to the 
legend of old Poland, which was such a success 
that it was repeated on Jan. 24, Rev. C. H. 
Woynarowski has been pastor of this .church 
for several] years. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Repairs at Santa Barbara 

The outside walls of the church at Santa 
Barbara, from which the plaster had been 
shaken by the earthquake, have been restuc- 
coed, and some painting has been done. Thus 
the building is in better repair than it has been 
for years, though the work is not completed. 
Contributions from friends, Hast and West, to 
the fund, have been greatly appreciated. 

Rey. Paul Davies preached a series of ser- 
mons on the Kingdom of God in its relation to 
Money, the Church, Social Service, ete. A bud- 
get of $5,000 has been adopted, which provides 
for an increase of $100 in the salary of its 
minister. 


Unusual Chinese Celebration 

in their own language, the children of the 
Chinese Congregational Mission, San Diego, 
put on a pageant Christmas night, portraying 
the events grouped about the Life of Christ. 
The pastor is Rey. G. C. Hung, graduate of the 
University of Hawaii and the University of Pui 
Ching, Canton, China. ‘There were also reci- 
tations, songs, and talks, which included one 
by Rev. Lawrence Wilson of the Mission Hills 
Church. There are excellent reports of the 
good works of the mission among the Chinese 
people. 
Community Evangelism at Whittier 

Not caring to venture into a campaign with 
an individual evangelist in the ordinary method, 
the churches of Whittier have joined in a cam- 
paign of community evangelism. The meetings 


Ambert G. Moody, Mgr. 


ORTHEIELD 


Midwinter ‘Uacation! 


Sports, invigorating and health-building. 
Rest, comfort, and good food. Rates economical. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
Open all the year—100 miles from Boston, 191 from New York 


Frank W. Kellog, Asst. Mgr. 


“Basi Northfield Massachuseis | 


(Ginmunion 


Best Materials . {INUM oF 
Desi Met : de rarey) SILVER PLATE 


Wonnnansnir Se ee)" Glasses 
Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 351 1701-1705 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halis Residences 


pee ie a ee 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of § 
others. Catalog and Trial Fre, == 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


MENEELY BELL CO. — 
soo NEM eer, 
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are held in one of the churches, are managed 
by the local pastors, and Bishop William Bell 
of the United Brethren group, was invited to 
preach. Rey. Ernest Day, pastor of our church, 
Says: “Not many ‘sinners’ have been attending, 
but an atmosphere was created which made 
it easy to speak with people about religion.” 
The year just closed has been a good one for 
the Whittier Church, with 64 members re- 
ceived, 87 being on confession, and a net gain 
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of 38. There were paid out for local expenses 
$10,345. The gifts for benevolences were 
$6,473, of which $4,903 was on apportionment. 
The amount sought in the every member can- 
vass this year has been $16,500. 


Pastor Makes 209 New Year’s Day Calls 
From early forenoon until away into the 

evening, Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence Wilson were 

making New Year’s Day calls upon their fami- 


A Unique Educational Document 


The Boston Herald of January 23, 1926, speaking of the current catalogue ef Boston 
University School of Religious Education and Social Service, says: 


This document is more than a catalogue—it is an analysis of the present day problems 
of leadership training of the church. Sent free upon request to: 


THE DEAN, BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“It is one of the most hopeful, most forward looking documents 
that has appeared in the interests of the Christian Church in many 
aday..... To the young man contemplating a career, and in- 
clined to look disdainfully upon the tasks of the Christian min- 
istry, a perusal of the pages would be a liberal education.” 


A Profitable Summer! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Christian 


Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full 


the Summer Quarter at 


Credits by spending 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Two Terms: June 21-July 28 July 29-September 3 
Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information Sladly furnished, on request. 


“A Summer well-spent, means a year of content” 


TuIs interdenominational university 
cultural life of New England, 


various New England colleges and universities. 
The city of Hartford is of fine old 
are established here and are hospitable t 


HARTFORD 


W. DouGLAS MACKENzIE, President 


of religion is located in the center of the intellectual and 
ul half-way between Boston and New York. 
bility to the educational advantages of these two cities. 


New England quality. 


) ; © all students of the Foundation, offering them opportunity 
to participate in practical church and social work. 


and students are able to earn a portion of their expenses. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Thus there is easy accessi- 
It is also in the near neighborhood of 


Churches of various denominations 


In some cases the work receives compensation, 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARRPN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Research and Training in Five Departments ; 

(1) Pastoral Service. 

(3 Service in the Foreign Field. 

3) Religious Education, 

(s Practical Philanthropy. 


5) History and Philosophy of Religion, 
Open on equal terms to students of all Christian bodies, 
Degrees ofM.A., B.D. and Ph.D., may be obtained by students, 
For catalogue, address Dean Chas. R. Brown, New Haven, Conn, 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association gsery- 
Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
All the cultural advantages of 
its complete equip- 
Unusual opportunities for women. 


ice. 
dent body. 
Oberlin College and 
ment. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


|, 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 

If five minutes with God is called “th 
long prayer,” why is eternity with him calle 
heaven? 


lies of the Mission Hills Church, San Die’ 
Mr. Wilson says they returned at ten o’clo. 
“radiantly happy and not too tired.” (| 

The church school superintendent is. ) 
placed on salary, and the school efficiently 
ganized. At the annual meeting, there was \ 
ported a balance in the church treasury. 1 
minister’s salary was increased to $5,000. Thc 
was a net gain of 70 in the membership. j 
graceful gift was that of the Christmas mu) 
by the Misses Mary and Julia Pickett as) 
memorial to Miss Beatrice Pickett. It is thi 
custom also to give the Haster music in me, 
ory of their mother, Mrs. Julia Pickett. \ 
Wilson is in extensive demand ag speaker f 
all sorts of occasions. 


| 
A Church’s Affection for Its Ministers | 

While assembled at their monthly chur 
dinner, the members of Plymouth Church, L 
Angeles, were asked to rise. Suddenly cai 
the strains of the wedding march, the peor 
formed in procession, and brought to Mrs. } 
H. Hopkins, wife of the minister, a beautif 
bouquet. Then in hearty words, Dr. Goodma 
presented her with a floor lamp. Every fe 
weeks the congregation does something of th 
kind to its minister and wife. It is a way th 
have. | 

The campaign hag been launched for t 
$25,000 for the new parish house for Plymout 
a unit in their ambitious property plan. TT) 
energetic women through their bazaar provid 
$250 for the building fund. 

Typical of the attitude of this church: 
“The Through the Bible with the Pastor” moy 
ment. In a concerted way, the people read tl 
Bible in course, and Mr. Hopkins connects 
all up at the Sunday evening service. 

With the departure of Dr. C. F. Aked | 
Lincoln Community Church, the heavy burdé 
of the theater service has fallen upon Mr. Ho! 
kins, at least temporarily. 


Church and Ministerial Recor 


Calls 
Baker, W. N. (M. B.), Washta, Ia., to Federate 
Castana. : 
Buyrr, R. F., Federated, Pocantico Hills, N. ¥ 
to First, North Bennington, Vt. Accepts | 
begin March 1. 
Brokaw, A. D., Grace, St. Paul, Minn., to Fifi 
Ave., Minneapolis. : 
DurKken, J. §., President Howard Universit; 
Washington, D. C., to Plymouth, Brooklyn, N.} 
Epy, A. B., Field Seeretary, Ohio Council ¢ 
Churches, to Bangor, Mich. Accepts. 
GirrorD, W. H., Montour, Ia., to Waucoma. 
Grey, R. M., Hope, Worcester, Mass., to Firs 
Woburn. | 
GRIDSHABER, C. O., South, Grand Rapids, Mich 
to become County Agent for the State Welfar 
Commission for Kent County. Accepts. 
Jonus, C. S., Biddeford, Me. to Highland Parl 
Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 
KivcHEeNn, T. A., to Manchester-Waldron, Oklé 
McCracken, A. V., Cummington, Mass., to ass¢ 
ciate pastorate, North, Detroit, Mich. Accepté 
MerckeEL, 8. A., Clark Memorial, St. Paul, Minn 
to Summerdale, Chicago, Ill, in connectio} 
with studies in Chicago Seminary. 4 
Moopy, H. W., Hudsonville and Jenison, Mich, 
to Hart. Accepts. z 
Muuprr, W. A., Lake City, Minn., to Open Doo 
Minneapolis. 


B 
WALNUT HILL SCHOO! 
Natick, Mass. :| 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


46 Acres, Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnas 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Princip 
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PAISLEY, H. B., New Haven, 
Bethany, Bridgeport. Accepts. 

PrircHarD, A. O., Pasadena, Cal., to Sierra Madre. 

SpACKMAN, CARL, Field Secretary Congregational 
Church Building Society, Denver, Col., to 
Directorship of Religious Education, Michigan 
Conference, Lansing, Mich. Accepts. 

Turner, L. A., to People’s, Davenport, Ia. 


Ct., to supply 


Resignations 

BONKEMEYnR, J., Union, Kingfisher, Okla. 

MAcDouGaLu, A. R., Pilgrim, Fall River, Mass. 

Magnuson, A. W., Mankato and Kasoto, Minn. 

Martin, 8S. J. (colored), Zion, Haverhill, Mass. 
Effective June 1. 

Minty, W. A., Olivet, St. Paul, Minn. 

Pprprson, J. A., Merrill and Tomahawk, Wis. 

ScuMIDT, H. D., Chickasha, Okla. 

UPHAM, CipmMENntT, Seventh Ave., Denver, Col. 

WHITING, J. C., Maplewood, N. J. 


Personals 

Baynn, Rev. R. T., who has been pastor of Pil- 
grim Church, Superior, Wis., for a number of 
years, formerly a newspaper man, has purchased 
an interest in the News Tribune of Duluth 
and will give his entire attention hereafter to 
newspaper work. He had held successful pas- 
torates in Iowa before coming to Wisconsin. 

DuNHAM, REV. C. W., minister of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., has been elected president of 
the Boston Congregational Club. 

GoopAcrn, Rey. J. J., pastor of Bristol, R. L., 
has the sympathy and love of his church and 
friends in the recent homegoing of his wife. 

Horspy, Rev. C. F., for 32 years city missionary 
in New Bedford, Mass., has resigned on account 
of failing health. Mrs. Hersey, who has been 
doing similar work in the city, has also re- 
linquished her duties. Mr. and Mrs. Hersey 
feel that the strain of the exacting work they 
have been carrying on for years is greater 
than they now can shoulder. 

OLMSTEAD, REY. CHARLES, for many years minister 
of First Church, Fulton, N. Y., by unanimous 
‘vote was made pastor emeritus of that church 
at the annual meeting on Jan. 5. 

YourD, Rey. P. H., of Benton Harbor, Mich., has 
been granted a leave of absence by his church 
with full pay and a pulpit supply provided in 

\ order that he may take an extended trip 
‘through the Near Hast. This will include a 
Mediterranean trip, a visit to Egypt and Pales- 
tine, with a return through France and England. 
Dr. C. H. Beale, formerly of Milwaukee, Wis., 
will supply the pulpit in his absence. The 

_ church, through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. N. Klock, is installing a new four manual 
Skinner organ. 


YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY? 


Here is your opportunity. A simple, pleasant 
method that will win the interest and co-operation 


| of every member. Work done in spare moments. 
} No investment required. Write for particulars. 


Ss. J. GROSS 


| Kernwood Building Malden, Mass. 


Be Pou Own 
a Bible ? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


| The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma, 
‘Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. ; 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


A 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
_ Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
_ private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


CUTLER—At Nashua, N. H., suddenly, Jan. 23, 
David Sanford, son of Sanford L. and Emma S. 
Cutler of New York City, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Calvin Cutler of Auburndale. 


DWIGHT EGBERT BREED 


Dwight Egbert Breed, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
D. P. Breed, died in Austin, Tex., Jan. 17, 1926, 
aged 41 years. He was graduated from Grinnell 
College in 1907. For 15 years he has worked 
for ‘The Prevention and Cure of Tuberculosis’— 
four years in New York City, and nine years as 
executive secretary of the Texas Public Health 
Association, He was chairman of the board of 
trustees of Austin Congregational Church. He 
leaves a wife, mother, and brother, Rev. N. J. 
Breed of Berkeley, Cal. 

His father preceded him to the Heavenly Home 
three months ago, and his brother, Rev. R. L. 
Breed, of Chicago, five years ago. Burial was 
at Baton Rapids, Mich. 


REV. WILLIAM WATT DORNAN 


Whitman, Mass., is deepely affected by the 
passing of Rev. William Watt Dornan. Though 
anticipated for several weeks his going came as 
a shock, bringing sorrow to the entire community 
which this Congregational minister served with- 
out regard to creedal distinction or nationality. 
Wis relation to his own parish was most tender, 
as real as that of former times in old New Eng- 
land. Two adjoining counties will recall with 
praise his service in churches at Quincy, Holbrook, 
Plymouth, and Whitman. 

Mr. Dornan was born in a village near Glasgow, 
Aug. 17, 1861. He came to America on reaching 
his majority. At ten he was a mill boy; at 18 
an evangelist with purpose to enter the ministry. 
When he reached Castle Garden in 1882 he was 
without acquaintance on this side. He made 
Boston his early home, working in a furniture 
store and attending night school. Afterward he 
entered Bangor Seminary, supplementing three 
years there with an additional year at Yale. Under 
the appointment of the A. M. A. he became 
principal of Grand View Academy, Tenn. At 
this time he had married and had two sons. 
For nearly three years he was a kind of itinerant, 
horge-back bishop to the mountaineers. His first 
settled parish was with the United Presbyterian 
Church of Quincy, Mass., where a memorial serv- 
ice was held Feb. 14. In Quincy Mrs. Dornan 
died and he married Miss Addie M. Miller, who 
survives him. The door of the Congregational 
fellowship opened with the call to the church in 
Holbrook in 1902 where he remained until 1905. 
That year he began his ministry with the Church 
of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth. Thirteen years ago 
he became pastor in Whitman where his ministry 
has been conspicuous for its industry and sanity. 
During the war he became a chaplain of the state 
guards, which position he held at death. For 
several years he was chaplain of Puritan Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., which office he also filled at his 
decease. Not long ago the Lodge made him an 
honorary member. 

The funeral services were held in Whitman 
Church, Feb. 9, Rev. Messrs. H. F. Holton and 
B. H. Gibson of Brockton officiating. Interment 
was in the local cemetery with Masonic committal. 


HARRIET D. S. LYMAN 


Hundreds of homes were saddened to learn of 
the death, Jan. 24, from cerebral hemorrhage, of 
Harriet D. S., wife of Rev. Joseph B. Lyman, of 
Sharon, Mass., and heartfelt sympathy is felt 
for Mr. Lyman and the four children, who are 
left to mourn the loss of helpmeet and mother. 

Graduate of Wellesley, social worker of ex- 
perience and natural aptitude, with wide vision 
and sympathies, Mrs. Lyman in a rare degree 
shared her husband’s work in their various 
parishes. Love was the keynote of their lives; 
so they interpreted the Christian life to the com- 
munity. 

The lines which Richard Watson Gilder wrote 
on the passing of Alice Freeman Palmer, apply 
most aptly to Mrs. Lyman: 

Radiant with love, and love’s unending power 
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Hence, on a new quest, starts an eager spirit— 
So fares she forthwith smiling. Godward face ; 
Nor should we grieve, but give eternal thanks— 
Save that we mortal are, and needs must mourn. 


AUGUSTA A. SUTLIFF 


Augusta A. Sutliff, wife of the late John B. 
Sutliff, an early pioneer merchant of Lawrence, 
Kan., died Jan. 12 at her home in Seattle, Wash., 
aged 90 years. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Sophia 
Hollister of Marietta, O. She could trace her 
ancestry back to Capt. William Dana of Revolu- 
tionary fame. On one side of her family she 
could trace her ancestry to Rey. Jonathan Dun- 
ham, one of the first ministers of New England. 

Her early married life was spent in Lawrence, 
Kan., where for several years she was treasurer 
of the building fund for the historical Plymouth 
Congregational Church. Later she was a mem- 
ber of the First Congregational Church of Kansas 
City, Mo, She came to Seattle with her daughters 
in 1909. She was an active worker in the Queen 
Anne Congregational Church. 

The Church of the “Mayflower Pilgrims’ was 
dear to her heart, and for 35 years she was a 
subseriber to the Advance and Congregationalist. 
Mrs. Sutliff made and cheerfully paid her pledge 
for the Pilgrim Memorial Fund. 

She is survived by two daughters, Miss Frances 
D. Sutliff and Mrs. Hampton Moran, and two 
grandchildren, all of Seattle, Wash. 

Burial was in Lawrence, Kan. 


ASTER FREE 
HALL-MACK CO. 
MUSIC 


6 complete services, 96 pages in all, Free to any 
Pastor, Supt., or Committee. Only these are free of 
charge. A Pageant Service included. Send postal. 


QUR New Catalogue describing Helpers, Plays, 
Cantatas, Song-Stories, Specials, Noveltie® 
etc., free to all who ask for it. 


Cantata Song Story by Dr. Geibel. 
Dawn of Victory, 25 cents each. 
* EASTER HELPER No. 12 
Book of Songs, Recitations, etc.,25 cents 


*EASTER SPECIALS No. 2 
Booklet containing several special selections 
for Easter, 25 cents each 
* EASTER NOVELTIES No. 1 
Booklet of novel features tor Easter. Price 25 cents 
* Pageant: Faith is the Victory. 25 cents 
Complete with music 
*Not sent for examination 
Send $1 for all 11 articles in this ad. 


HALL-MACK CO. rea & Arch Sts., 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nat. Music Co., 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 


WANT D 
MONEY « 


THE 
ANSWER 


To Your Society’s 
MONEY RAISING PROBLEM 


will be sent to you 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 


Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Hzecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles EH. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
hee corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
und and other trusts aggregatin on Jan. 1 
1925, $4,904,207.71. Hes et , 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William §. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


it 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. 


Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission Serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 


ture of devotional life among th 


For literature 
dress 


e churches. 


.and additional information ad- 
the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nove—Correspondence re 
of the following ¢ 
to the Chairmen.) 


Ice lating to the work 
ommissions should be addressed 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert w. 


Palmer, 
166 N. 


Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 


19 Goodwin Rd,, Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law 
Ohairman, Mr. Kagh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., W 


Enforcement 


ashington, D. ©. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Yo Ms (CaaS Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, * ‘ 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 


George N. White, M.A., 
19 So. La Sall ee i 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, a a oe ee 


A Seeretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 

ev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 

154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational and church work 
among Negroes and Highlanders: 
among Indians, Chinese, 
Mexico, Utah, 


ASSOCIATION 


Associate Secretaries 


in the South 
in the West 
Japanese; also in New 
and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dee. 31, 1924, 2,056, 


The Piigrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to Supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the Ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles §8. Mills, 


General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. 


Miles, Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Reyv. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 
Coast_ Representative—Rev. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacifie School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Pacific 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Oorresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 


Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BR. Strong 
Hiitorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rey. Hdward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary P 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building See’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and _ establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 3 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs 
Program 


Denominational 
including Social . Service, 
Eduéation, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
direets campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Education 
Missionary 


Religious 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION: 
FOR EDUCATION | 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, pete 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary a 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, ’ 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. i 


| 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF ) 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup-- 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


eee 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers” 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with - 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 

- Editor_and Business Manager 
Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D.. 


Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s Boarp oF MIssions, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 3 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THN INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Mrs. S. B. Hurlbut, 
Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
~760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. C. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. See. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S Homr MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’s HoMBb MISSIONARY 
UNION, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Mabel §. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homn MIssioNaRy Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- _ 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional A 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B.~ 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, — 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 


bequests. C.. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum-— 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. é 
Kmrich, Congregational House. < 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos-— 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the © 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre-— 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BE. 
Kesey. Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, See. ; Sears Sule 
ing, Boston. P 
H 
2 

Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer. 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


HE MISSIONARY Soctwry OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
Ganriient of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William Ka 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart-— 
ford. 


} 


; 


circulates moral and religious literature. 
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| Federal Council of the Churches 

Hi of Christ in America 

resident, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

‘onorary Secretary, Rev. H. B. Sanford 

General Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
: _ Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 

Secretary 

Western Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 

|| man 


The Federal Council unites in expression and 
‘service twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
including the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 


Commissions 


Bvangelism and Life Service, 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Church and Social Service, 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
Christian Education, 
Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 
| Rev. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
GOhurch and Race Relations, 
Dr. George BH. Haynes, Secretary 
International Justice and Good Will, 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec- 

retary 

Relations with Religious Bodies in Burope, 
_ Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
Relations with Hastern Churches, 

Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Education, 

Rey. F. Hrnest Johnson, Secretary 


National Offices, 105 B. 22d St., New York City 

Washington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Western: Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
and development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
tiveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 


Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 

Treasurer. 

Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 S$ | 1922 


Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society, reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
Tesents the Congregational 
‘Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
Teading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rey. Theodore 
BW. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Ofilce, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
_ Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
__ JoHN B. CALverT, D.D., President; GEORGD 
‘Sipney WessterR, D.D., Secretary. é 
CLARBNCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 


| New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


' 
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American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
_ National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
“maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
‘rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 


tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 


2 


_ Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 


‘licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 


office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 


Sent to the New England 
. 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 

Be sure that your boast of a broad mind 
does not have its rise in a shallow intellect. 

He who minds his own business has little 
time to meddle in that of his neighbor’s. 

The man who saves has to spend, but he 
who spends has naught to save. 

He may take no thought for the morrow 
who takes thought for today. 

He stands unsullied by public vice who 
guards the unseen acts of conduct, 


RISIBLES 


Teacher (shaking George by the arm)—“I 
believe the devil has hold of you.” 
“‘Ss-s-so-d-do I,” stammered George. 


Motorist (on country road)—‘Want a ride, 
mister?” 

Pudgy Pedestrian—‘No, thanks, I’m walk- 
ing to reduce.” 

Motorist—‘“No town of that name _ here- 
abouts. Ain’tcha on the wrong road?’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


The other night one of those smart-alecks 
breezed up to me and said: “What’s the last 
thing the surgeon does after he operates on 
your father?” 

I said, “I don’t know. What does he do?” 

“Sews your old man,” says he, laughing. 

He passed away so quietly, I only had to hit 
him twice.—Boston Herald. 


“What has become of the fine old names of 
Prudence and Patience?” the old sage was 
asked. 

“They wouldn’t be appropriate these days,” 
he replied. “If I had a couple of daughters 
Y’d christen them Extravagance and Hysteria.” 
—Outlook. 


Nervous Man (after jolt)—-What’s the mat- 
ter with you? You keep trying to run this ele- 
vator through the roof. 

Elevator Boy (fresh from New York)— 
Sorry, sir! You see I’m not used to these lit- 
tle eighteen-story buildings. 


“T knew an artist once who painted a cob- 
web on the ceiling so realistically that the 
maid spent hours trying to get it down. 
“Sorry, dear, I just don’t believe igs ame WI DNY; 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
‘the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited jn order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rey. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Le 
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Vol. CXI No. 7 


Copyright, 1926 
All rights reserved 
By the Congregational Publishing Society. 
Entered at the Post Office in Boston as 
second-class matter. 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867, 
Published every Thursday by The Pilgrim 
Press, at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Com- 
position by Thomas Todd Co. 


Raves: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Chureh Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The  Congregationalist. Acknowledgment 
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A Selected List | 
of the Newest Religious Publications 


For Lenten Reading 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Bishop of Manchester 


Extract from the Bishop of London’s Introduction: “As might be 
expected from the author of Christus Veritas, this is a most power- 
ful and convincing book. The reader will find himself in the grip 
of a clear and strong mind which hag thought out some of the most 
perplexing problems in the world, and gives us in well-balanced lan- 


guage his solution of them so far as they are capable of being 
solved.” $1.00 


THE KING’S CROSS Meditation on the Seven 
Last Words Angus Dun 


Of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


These meditations on the Seven Words from the Cross were origi- 
nally prepared as the addresses for the Three Hours Service on 
Good Friday. They are now printed Substantially in the form in 
which they were delivered. $1.00 


Church History 
HERETICS, SAINTS, AND MARTYRS 
mee SDAIN IS, AND MARIYRS 


Frederic Palmer 


The author makes use of the case method in studying some half 
dozen instances of the development of Christian thought as an atti- 
tude of mind. It points out the contributions of various thinkers 
to the progress of Christian thought. The book is not only a hu- 
manization of church history but a basis for the study of spiritual 
psychology, and it will thus appeal to thoughtful readers who en- 
joy essays that illuminate the field of theology with the charm of 
literary skill. $2.50 


WHO’S WHO OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
SS 


Prefaced by a Brief Story of That Movement 
Sir Bertram C. A, Windle, F.R.S. 


Contains a history of the Movement and a directory of the person- 
ages concerned. This directory, of personages includes dates, edu- 
cation, chief points in their careers, and more especially a collec- 
tion of statements made about them by their contemporaries. The 
names of the greater figures are, of course, well known, but there 
are Many readers who will be glad to have the most important 
facts of their careers succinctly set forth. The account shows 
the general progress of the Movement only so far as it took place 
during the lives of those dealt with in the book, for the Movement 
is today a living force in religious life, and as such deserves careful 
study. $2.00 


STEPHEN GARDINER and The Tudor Reaction 
SS 
James Arthur Muller 


Professor of Ohurch History in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Stephen Gardiner was secretary to Cardinal Wolsey and Henry 
VIII, Bishop of Winchester, 1531-1555, chief minister of Henry 
VIII after the fall of Thomas Cromwell, and Lord Chancellor of 
England under “Bloody” Queen Mary. From these vantage points, 
he led the conservative forces in Church and State during three 
reigns. His repudiation of the papacy under Henry VIII, his op- 
position to Cranmer and the other reformers under Edward VI, his 
return to Rome and share in the persecutions under Mary, make his 
career one of outstanding significance for the Tudor period. This 
presentation will appeal to close observers of the religious tenden- 
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cies of our day. 
Comparative Religions 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION and The Religion 
— ne _ Religion 


of the Future Alfred W. Martin 


Author of “A Philosophy of Life and Its Spiritual Values,” “The 
World’s Great Religions and the Religion of the Future,’ ete. 


In this book the author takes the religions of all nations and shows 
what each can offer toward the solution of the world’s ethical 
problems. He compares the teaching of Christianity, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, and 
Judaism, and demonstrates how much of value can be learned from 
open-minded comparison of these various great religions. $1.50 


Liberal Thought 


A_ MODERNIST and His Creed 


Edward Mortimer Chapman 


Author of “English Literature in Account with Religion’ 


A statement of the religious belief of a thoughtful man. He is sym- 
pathetic with and committed to the scientific attitude of the day, 
but confident that religion will endure. The question is, ‘On What 
Terms?’ This he undertakes to answer. Such chapter-headings 
as “Who was Jesus Christ?” “Salvation—a Reality or a Supersti- 
tion?” “As to Parsons,’ ‘Why is a Missionary ?” ‘Death—and 
Then?’ indicate that this answer is not framed in stilted phrases. 
It is, however, positive and constructive. 


THE GOSPEL THAT JESUS PREACHED and 


The Gospel for Today A. T. Cadoux 


The traditional gospel can be effectively preached only to those who 
have already accepted certain theological propositions. They must 
believe certain things about God and his ways with men and about 
the person of Jesus. And year by year the people of whom this 
can be assumed grow fewer. On the other hand, the proclamation 
that, because of what Jesus was in character, word, and deed, his 
thought of God may be ours, is a gospel that depends upon no the- 
ological presuppositions. It does not even demand faith in God; 
it creates it. It is, therefore, essentially the gospel for today. 


Inspirational 


THESE TWELVE. A Study in Temperament 
Charles R. Brown 


Dean, Divinity School, Yale University 


These chapters aim to show that there is room for “all sorts and 
conditions of men” in the Kingdom of God. Nine of the twelve 
types are taken from the ranks of the original Apostles; the other 
three are Paul, Barnabas, and Jesus. Each is discussed in terms 
of today and viewed in the light of our own daily contacts. That 
the older generation will find inspiration and comfort in these 
studies cannot be doubted, and their fresh, modern, lively nature 
will make them welcome to a younger generation which at times 
seems inoculated against infection from ethical principles. $2.00 


THE GREATEST OF THESE Addresses on the 


Thirteenth Chapter of First Corinthians 
Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. 


A brilliant exposition of the greatest message of the Great Apostle. 
Dr. Jones Gee in the foreword: ‘My prayer is that this little vol- 
ume may not only help to a fuller understanding of the chapter 
of which it treats, but may also prove of some religious comfort 
and help to its readers.’’ Paul’s wonderful chapter on Love has 
never had a more entrancing exposition than this. $2.00 


Studies of Americans 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Prairie Years 
Carl Sandburg 


Lincoln grew up with the country when prairies were turning into 
cornlands, forests into well-peopled cities; ‘when railroads were 
reaching into new regions; steamboats, mechanical harvesters, tel- 
egraphs, were coming into use. Carl Sandburg has shown Abraham 
Lincoln developing out of this growing America—not the conven- 
tional, legendary figure, but the Lincoln of reality. _From childhood 
Lincoln was intensely companionable, keenly sensitive to the words 
and ways of the pioneer people around him. These people, their 
homes, work, songs, proverbs, schools, churches, politics, are a part 
of his life. With 105 illustrations from photographs, and many 
letters, maps, cartoons, and sketches. Two volumes, boxed. $10.00 


UNCOMMON AMERICANS Pencil Portraits of 
Twenty-two Who Broke the Rules Don C. Seitz 


itz did not find these uncommon Americans among his con- 
rhe Not only are they uncommon, these Americans who 
broke the rules, but Mr. Seitz himself is unusual and so presents 
his portraits in poses that are different, in colors of his own blend- 
ing.- Some of the figures are familiar, some are forgotten shadows 
out of a forgotten past, and a few, to the younger set at least, 
are as unknown as if they lived in the apartment next. But all 
are dramatic, all picturesque, all intensely interesting. $3.50 
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MAKING RELIGION A HANDMAID 
By Howard J. Chidley 


A MISSIONARY SECRETARY’S SERVICE 
By Our Western Editor 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Issues all practical forms of Life and Endowment-Life Insurance from small amounts up to $200,000 on asingle life 


Group Insurance, special forms and amounts on Sub-Standard Lives, Annuities, and Total Permanent Disability 


Summary of the Sixty-Third Annual Report 


To the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1925 


In general, this statement shows that the Company is now stronger financially 
than at any period in its history ; also that it is writing more new business and paying 


larger dividends to policyholders. 


The Company now carries Insurance on the paid-for basis 
amounting to. ; : ; : : ; . $2,232,076,863 
In Policies on the lives of some 3,600,000 persons. 
To insure the fulfillment of these contracts the Company main- 


tains assets amounting to. . , 5 ’ : f $368,818,073 
Of this the Policyholders’ Reserves, on the exacting Massachu- 

setts Standard, amount to... dc P ean $3 16,383,808 

In addition to the Reserves there are liabilities for future 


payments to policyholders and others, ageregating : $21,922,459 
Including $11,250,000 for policyholders’ dividends pay- 
able in 1926, 


After providing for these liabilities, totalling . 3 ; : $338,306,267 
The Company has Contingent Surplus Assets, or Emergency 
Fundsoteew ‘ ; : ; ; : ; : $30,511,806 
The New Insurance issued (an increase of 13.62% over 1924), was $383,335,035 
The Gross Income (an increase of 10.63% over 1924), was $94,562,318 
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Twenty Years’ Growth Results to Policyholders 


1905 1925 In death and other claim payments 
ASSETS. . $36,974,906 $368,818,073 in 1925 averaging per working day $122,079 
’ for every hour 15,260 
LIABILITIES . 33,018,271 338,306,267 every minute 254. 
SURPLUS. . 3,956,635 30,511,806 Aggregating (114% more than in 1924) $36,623,655 


Added from income to Policyholders’ 

Reserve. é ; ‘ . $29,203,528 
Making total paid and credited on 

policyholders’ account in 1925. $65,827,183 


Insurance in force 395,414,906 2,232,076,863 


Ratio of Assets 


to Insurancein One-Eleventh One-Sixth 
Force 


Since the Company began business in 1862 its payments to 
policyholders, plus the present reserve to their credit, aggregates $709,895,386 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Morning Prayer 


Y HEAVENLY FATHER, give me sustaining cour- 
age, fortitude, fidelity and purity of thought to 
_ strengthen and control my life this day. Let me not turn 
coward before its difficulties, nor prove recreant to its du- 
ties. Let me not lose faith in my fellowmen. Help me to 
live a simple, sincere, and serene life; repelling thoughts 
of discontent, self-seeking and anxiety; cultivating mag- 
nanimity, self-control, and the habit of judicious silence ; 
practicing economy, cheerfulness, and helpfulness. Keep 
me sweet and sound at heart in spite of ingratitude, 
treachery, or meanness. Preserve me, O God, from mind- 
ing little stings, or giving them. Help me keep my heart 
clean, and live this day so honestly and fearlessly in the 
faith and sustaining companionship of Jesus Christ, that 
no outward failure can dishearten, or take away from me 
the joy of conscious integrity. Open wide the eyes of my 
soul that I may see the good in all things. Grant me this 
day new visions of thy truth, inspire me with the spirit 
of joy and gladness, and make me a cup of strength to 
suffering souls. 

O God, I am asking for, and promising so much I can- 
not do in my own strength, or even attempt it with a 
hope for success, and I implore through Jesus Christ, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit to abide with and constantly help 
and keep me. Amen. 

Compiled by Hmnry B. RANKIN, 
Springfield, IU. 

(This is the prayer to which Mr. Auld refers in his ar- 

ticle in this issue, A Friend of Lincoln.) 


Seeing Red 


HE comment of the Manufacturers’ Record, in its 

issue of Jan. 21, upon the Statement of Social Ideals 
adopted by the Congregational National Council re- 
minds one of the old conundrum, What is the difference 
between a darning needle and a duck egg? to which, 
if you do not know the answer, the reply is that you 
would be a mighty poor person to send to buy either 
darning needles or duck eggs. The M anufacturers’ 
Record heads its comment, Another Red, or Communistic, 
Attack Through a Church Organization, and the comment 
is about of the sort that one would expect from such a 
heading. 

There are things in the Statement of Social Ideals 
about which there is, and will be, honest difference of 
opinion; there is much to be said for the view that 
gound ideals cannot be determined by majority vote and 
that such Statements are consequently of limited value; 
but that anybody should see in the Statement adopted at 
Washington or in the spirit and purpose with which it 
was adopted anything either “red” or “communistic,” 
simply marks his incompetence either to regard his fel- 
low men with fair judgment or to distinguish things 
that differ in the world of social ideals. The action of 
the National Council at Washington represented only 
the efforts of a group of Christian people to determine 
the meaning and implications of righteousness and un- 
selfishness in the world in which we live. The whole 
spirit and letter of the Statement adopted are essentially 
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opposed to anything in the nature of “red” or violent 
revolution. The man who can see such effort in such 
a light shows only the color and distortion of his own 
vision. He would see nothing but red in the radiance of 
a glorious dawn. 


New Testament ‘Communism ” 


ig Aa would the teaching of Jesus, and of the Bible 
as a whole emerge from the sort of scrutiny with 
which the Manufacturers’ Record surveys the Statement 
of Social Ideals? How horrified, for instance, the 
Record must be at the “communism” of Barnabas as 
recorded in Acts 4: 87. Ig the spirit of Barnabas less 
to be commended because people of the sort of Ananiag 
and Sapphira trailed a beautiful ideal in the dust? 

The fact is that there is not a Single item in the 
Statement of Social Ideals, which the Manufacturers’ 
Record criticizes, which is not expressed in even more 
extreme form in the New Testament. Compare, for in- 
Stance, the declaration “that the Church no longer sup- 
ports war in any form” (this clause was modified in the 
Statement as finally adopted) with Christ’s words in the 
Sermon on the Mount, with James 4: 1, 2, and many 
other passages in which the spirit of religion is wholly 
against war and for peace. Moreover, even if one might 
feel that war were under any circumstance either neces- 
sary or justifiable this could not alter the Christian 
ideal as utterly opposed to war, any more than the re- 
straint which one might feel impelled to impose upon 
a sick or delirious man might imply belief in either 
violence or ill-health. 

The Manufacturers’ Record describes ag “communism, 
pure and simple,” the clause advocating “a frank aban- 
donment of all efforts to secure unearned income—that 
is, reward which does not come from a real service”— 
a clause also much amended in the form in which it was 
finally adopted. In what respect is such a clause, 
amended or unamended, more “communistic,” or extreme, 
than the general spirit of life and the exact letter of 
requirement enjoined upon the Christian in innumerable 
passages in the New Testament? “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and hig righteousness,” “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” “Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man algo on the things of others,” 
“Let each esteem other better than himself,” “If a man 
work not neither shall he eat,”—the New Testament is 
a dangerous and embarrassing document for those who 
would defend the rightfulness of trying to get something 
for nothing, and especially of demanding as a social and 
economic right that which one has not earned. It is not 
with the Congregational Statement of Social Ideals but 
with Christ and the New Testament that those who 
would defend the social and economic principles of sel- 
fishness and self-interest must reckon. As a matter of 
ideals Christians must choose between the principles of 
honesty and unselfishness and those of a selfishness that 
disregards all inherent questions of moral right. 


The End of the Coal Strike 


ee news that the anthracite coal strike had been 

settled was good news to many thousands of people 
in the Eastern part of the United States, especially to 
all who live in the anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, where the strike has caused distress to idle work- 
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ers and those dependent upon the coal industry for sup- 
port. Like most coal strike settlements this one was a 
compromise, with concessions on both sides. Unlike 
most of them, wages are not raised, as was demanded ; 
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neither are they reduced, as the operators insisted must — 


be done. 
disregard for the public welfare by workers and em- 
ployers alike. 

The long-suffering public has learned at last the folly 
of unnecessary dependence upon one narrowly-limited 
supply of fuel, the folly of submitting to exploitation by 
warring camps of capital and labor. Thousands who 
have been using anthracite coal exclusively, and paying 
the price, have turned to substitutes. They are burning 
oil and coke and the better grades of soft coal. The spell 
is broken for them and many will never go back. The 
moral lessons of the strike and the business ones are too 
apparent to require comment. It is morally wrong to 
perpetuate the coal mining warfare. Needed legislation 
should be enacted by the legislature of Pennsylvania and 
by the Congress of the United States to meet the obvious 
evils in the present situation. Meantime, it is well to 
continue to encourage the competition of other fuels, 
and public sentiment should be constantly stimulated 
to demand a square deal for all parties involved in the 
industry and consumption of coal. We are still far 
from that ideal. 


The United States and the League 


H°” inevitably the League of Nations is becoming a 

medium of international information and contacts 
which even nations that have not joined cannot wholly 
neglect is evident in the changed attitude of the United 
States in the matter of giving information regarding 
her foreign treaties. Commenting upon this the Spec- 
tator (London) says: 

The United States has informed the League of Nations 
that she will in future deposit all her foreign treaties 
with the League Secretariat for publication in the Treaty 
series. This will not, of course, amount to registration, 
as the United States is not a member of the League, but 
the decision to deposit treaties is nevertheless a graceful 
act, and brings the United States into still closer co- 
operation with the League. The Geneva correspondent 
of the Morning Post reminds us that under the Harding 
Administration the communications which the League 
sent to Washington were not answered or even acknowl- 
edged. But recently Washington has supplied all the 
information needed by the League with a punctiliousness 
which is unrivaled even by the most enthusiastic members 
of the League. 


Reunion of Christian Protestants 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot in Boston, which 

may result in that city becoming host to the entire 
Christian Protestant world in 1930. That is the year of 
Boston’s tercentenary anniversary when many interesting 
events will be staged. The proposed plan by the com- 
bined churches of Massachusetts, if it goes through, 
would be to invite the Continuation Committee of the 
great Ecumenical Conference that met at Stockholm, 
Sweden, last summer, to meet at Boston as part of the 
anniversary proceedings. This would mean that between 
six and seven hundred delegates elected by Christian 
bodies numbering 300,000,000 communicants would come 
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for two weeks to discuss ways and means for bringing 
about a world of brotherhood and peace. 

Already the Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has gone on record with a resolution favoring an invi- 
tation to the Universal Conference on Life and Work. 
While the Boston Church Federation has not gone quite 
so far, a special committee has been chosen to consult 
with the Massachusetts Federation in order to formulate 
plans. The Federal Council of Churches has been con- 
sulted, and although not officially committed, its leaders 
have expressed considerable enthusiasm over the idea. 
Those who favor the plan believe that much could be 
done through such a gathering to further the ideals of 
world peace, of church co-operation, the world over, and 
a Christian standard of living in every field of human 
activity. 

Miss Lucy Gardner, executive secretary of Copec, 
England, will probably come to America this summer 
and study among other things the possibilities for such 
a conference in Boston. She has written enthusiastically 
of her own personal reactions over the idea of such a 
gathering in Boston. 

a % ¥ 

The power of the church has been best revealed, not 
in its ministry of pleasant things, but in its power to 
win men to neglected and unpalatable truth. It is in 
men who have struggled against conviction that truth 
has found its ablest exponents. It is no sign of weakness 
in a ministry that its ministrations are not popular or 
readily accepted. Few ministries that have been worth 
while have been devoid of travail. 


“The Ultra-Worship of Youth” 


R. JAMES MOFFATT, the distinguished translator 

of the Bible, is reported to have said recently at a 
luncheon in Liverpool that “they had surmounted the 
disillusionment and reaction following the war, and also 
what he might term without offence the ultra-worship 
of youth which had prevailed.” Moffatt is a great phrase- 
maker, and in this “the ultra-worship of youth” he has 
incisively characterized the dominant aspect of life in 
recent years. That we have had it in America, one might 
almost say especially in America, no one can doubt. Has 
it been a good or a bad thing? We should like to hear 
a competent debate upon that question. It has brought 
into life and inquiry a new freshness, and if not a 
passion for reality, at least a rebellion against con- 
ventionality and artificiality. The directness and icono- 
clasm of the youth movement have been in happy con- 
trast with the labored processes and heaviness of the 
past generation. But with all this there has been an 
impatience of discipline, an undue eagerness to arrive, 
and a contentment with limited horizons, that has been 
indicative of shallowness rather than depth. We have 
just come from hearing Dr. George A. Gordon’s opening 
address at the noonday Lenten services at the Keith 
Theater in Boston. Dr. Gordon, though in his seventies, 
displays much of the vigor of youth, but when one listens 
to the wisdom of such a ripe and full-orbed thinker and 
scholar one realizes that youth has still a long way to 
go, and that much of the way may not lie so far outside 
the line of things now under eclipse. If, as Dr. Moffatt 
Suggests, we are entering upon an era of counter-reaction 
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in the youth movement, let us hope that we shall not 
lose the benefits that these years of youth-worship have 
emphasized. 
% Y 

It is in contemplation to prepare a memorial biog- 
raphy of Rev. Dr. Albert E. Dunning, for twenty-two 
years Editor of The Congregationalist. Mrs. Dunning, 
who is in charge of the work, would be grateful to any of 
his triends who would be willing to let her see letters 
from Dr. Dunning, or any other material which would be 
of use. The letters will be returned if that is desired 
and the address of the contributor is given. Letters or 
material for this purpose should be sent to Mrs. Albert 
E. Dunning, 48 Druce Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Immigration and Immorality 


HE case of the Countess of Cathcart, detained at 

Ellis Island, has occupied a prominent place in first- 
page news and discussion. Her noble rank would en- 
sure that, though there have been far more important 
cases than this of Countess Cathcart, notably that of 
Countess Karolyi. The Countess of Cathcart on arrival 
in this country wrote “D” (meaning divorced) opposite 
the question “Married or Single” on her landing mani- 
festo. This, on the statement of an immigration official, 
imposed the responsibility of a&Sking questions, and the 
Countess very readily admitted that she had not long 
ago eloped to South Africa with the Earl of Craven and 
lived in adultery with him for a time. The result was 
that the Countess, under a clause in the immigration 
act of 1917, which provides for the exclusion of any one 
guilty of “the commission of an act of moral turpitude,” 
was held at Ellis Island. 

The case was: immediately complicated by the fact 
that her adulterous paramour, the Earl of Craven, had 
already been admitted to the United States—with his 
lawful wife. He and the Countess of Cathcart had 
evidently ended their adulterous relationship some time 
ago, and the coming of the Countess to America had ap- 
parently no connection with the Earl’s presence here. 
Immediately, however, many women in America, very 
naturally and properly, raised the question why a woman 
should be excluded from America on grounds of “moral 
turpitude’ when the man who notoriously had shared 
that turpitude was admitted without question. The 
immigration authorities were evidently compelled to act 
by such a force of logical circumstance, but the Earl 
of Craven suddenly justified his name by a cowardly re- 
treat to Montreal. Men, proverbially and notoriously, 
have had far more courage in sinning than in facing 
and bearing the inconvenient consequences of their sins. 

The Countess, meanwhile, if she has come to America 
seeking publicity—she is a writer of sensational fiction 
—has found it in full measure, and has had also the 
satisfaction of making some keen and biting comment, 
if statements attributed to her in the press are authentic. 
She has said, for instance, what is undoubtedly true, 
that unduly strict censorship and regulation in these 
matters tends to put a premium upon lying and dis- 
honesty and a penalty upon straightness and openness. 
She has pointed out that adultery is not a crime in Eng- 
land, and that, no matter what others might have thought 
concerning her relations with the Earl of Craven, she had 
acted in sincerity and without regret. The Countess 
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has at least the courage of her wrong-doing, and it is a 
grave question in our mind whether this country could 
in any way suffer more from the admittance of a woman, 
who has not broken the laws of her own land, but who is 
open and frank in acknowledging an offence that would 
have been illegal here, than from the admittance of 
sneaks, liars, and secret evil-livers who undoubtedly 
gain entrance to America without trouble. Morality 
never gains from the putting of a premium upon lying 
and dishonesty. Moreover, though one may not defend 
the Countess’ exaggeration there is unfortunately some 
truth in her contention that if adultery were a crime in 
England “all the English nobility would be in jail,” and 
that if England had the same entrance laws as America 
not many American women would get in. Of course we 
ought to repudiate such a statement, and we do so. There 
are plenty of clean and morally irreproachable people 
among the English aristocracy, and the stigma of adultery 
could be cast upon only a small fringe of American 
women. None the less the divorce scandals on the front 
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pages of our newspapers remind us that America can! 
not throw stones at other countries in the matter of 
sexual morality. 

A few things seem to us to stand out with great clear- 
ness in this case. First of all, whatever immigration 
regulations that we have should be enforced with im., 
partiality between rich and poor, noble and commoner. 


‘Second, they should be enforced with impartiality with 


regard to sex. Third, such regulations if enforced at alli 
ought to be enforced all around and not in isolated cases. 
—we have all too strong a tendency to make individuals 
here and there scapegoats for the sins of society or for 
the sins of social groups. For the rest one may question 
whether the cause of sound morality is helped by using 
the powers of state to enforce and bolster up private 
morality. Considerations of social and public interest. 
should govern in laws relating to immigration and other 
matters. Christian morality carries with it, inherently, 
its own best sanction. Some day we shall learn the 
meaning and practical significance of that fact. 


The Lost Issue 


A Contributed Editorial by John Andrew Holmes 


Or yesterday a communication arrived from the 

National Economic League, and there in the big en- 
velope, just as in all the other big envelopes in the mail, 
and just as I expected, lay a questionnaire. Almost the 
only question asked was, “Shall we enter the World 
Court?” Now there was a pretty question, and well 
might the forenoon’s task have been waived in order that 
the Economic League might be fixed up with the solicited 
wisdom. But what was the use? Had not the morning 
paper said that all was over? Already had the Senate 
voted to enter the Court. So the questionnaire seemed 
hollow. It had been days since a questionnaire had come 
to my desk which seemed go uninteresting. The Eco- 
nomic League’s printing and postage had gone for nought, 
and had its letter arrived a day earlier my own postage 
and forenoon would have gone at the same figure. 

This unexpected loss of an engrossing issue is bound 
to cause similar inconvenience on so widespread a scale 
that it becomes some one’s duty to protest. 

Senator Reed believes that this issue has only been 
kidnapped, and he purposes to recapture it. The Senate 
had been gagged, he Says, when the issue was spirited 
away, but he himself cannot be gagged—how true !—and 
he will make hig voice heard until the issue shall hear 
him and come back. He will take it to the country, he 
tells us. But how can one lone Missourian and his mule 
carry such a load to the whole country every day? Surely 
the multitudes, who crave this issue fresh every morn- 
ing, are going to have to learn to do without it. In short, 
the discussion of the World Court is pretty much all over. 

I ask, Is it fair? Are there no longer to be any per- 
manent issues? None that one may discuss with assur- 
ance that thereby one is laying up strength for further 
discussions in days far distant? None that one may 
even die with, sure that a well-defined position regarding 
it shall be usable throughout eternity? Shall the Sen- 


ate be allowed to suddenly up and pass such subjects of 
stimulating conversation into oblivion? If so, the fur- 
nishings of the immortal spirit may be rendered by clo- 
ture as temporal as our neighbor’s property. 

The mind of a people grows strong by mulling upon 
insoluble problems. Here, as we fondly supposed, was 
such a problem. Yet in a senatorial trice this question 
has been withdrawn from circulation, leaving a nation 
intellectually poverty-stricken, conversation languishing, 
debating societies speechless, and church resolutions com- 
mittees with nothing to resolve. 

Understand that there is no objection raised to the 
count per se. If our Senate is so recreant to American 
traditions as to fix things so that if we ever get into an 
international quarrel we may settle the trouble with a 
$75 lawsuit instead of a 75-billion-dollar shooting affray, 
provided that two of every three senators insist on it at_ 
that time, why then perhaps it is just as well not to 
make a scene about it. But here was a classic question. 
It had been before us from early times. It stood in the 
same class with “Which is the mightier, the sword or the 
pen?” and “Which is the more destructive element, fire 
or water?” Well might it have been permitted to remain 
permanently in the forum, with generations yet unborn 
toughening their intellectual fiber by grappling with its 
Sinews. Yet just as many of us, including one or two 
senators, were almost prepared to talk upon it intelli- 
gently, and for the rest of our lives, the question is 
suddenly lost by being carried. 

If we cannot count on our Senate to stand as firm on 
such questions as the rock of Gibraltar or the Prudential, — 
and having said all to keep on standing, as Paul might 
have put it, then for what stability may we hope in the — 
American arena of discussion? Having written between 
five hundred and one thousand words, as requested, I — 
pause for a reply. 
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Rey. A. N. Hitchcock has just retired 
rom active connection with the Chicago 
office of the American 
Board after thirty- 
seven years of con- 
tinuous service. In his 
work the board has 
had not only a term 
of service of remark- 
able length, but a 
quality of work sec- 
ond to none in the his- 
tory of the society. 
In his work both 
length and depth have 
counted. A man must 
aye great staying qualities to be able to 
‘ive almost forty years of service to one 
ociety. If the work is ever going to pall 
yon one, thirty-seven years ought to be 
ufficient to bring this about. 

Dr. MHitchcock’s task demanded wise 
tatesmanship, poise, ability to get along 
vith people, clear thinking, outstanding 
alent as a public speaker, and the power to 
neasure up to the high standards which 
he American Board has consistently set. 
The task called for a democratic way of life, 
md the salary paid has enforced economical 
iving. Dr. Hitchcock has measured up to 
he demands made upon him in every par- 
icular and at the same time has been able 
0 save his soul. It has been often re- 
narked that secretaries and theological pro- 
fessors lose their religion, if they had any, 
ufter they have been in office a while. Dr. 
Hitcheock had a vitalcreligious experience 
with which to begin and he has grown in 
xrace and in the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Christ Jesus. 

Dr. Hitcheock brought to his task a wide 
range of talents. He would have made a 
great statesman, or an outstanding lawyer 
in the best sense of the word, or a noted 
newspaper editor, and he has a remarkable 
talent for leadership in the dramatic. He 
might easily have made a Sir Henry Irving, 
or if he had chosen to go into business he 
could have retired with great wealth long 
before this. As it is, I suspect that he is 
like the rest of the ministers, he has small 
financial resources. If it were possible, how- 
ever, to take account of the depth of the 
years that he has given to his task we would 
find that he is a very rich man. The Ameri- 
can Board has a remarkable standing in 
this section of the country and for that 
Dr. Hitchcock is largely responsible. There 
are a good many young men in the ministry 
in this country and men and women upon 
the foreign field who found themselves and 
gave themselves to the leadership of the 
g dom through the influence of this man 

God. His visits have heartened hundreds 
of pastors and he has enabled a multitude 
of men and women of means to find a way 
to invest in the Kingdom of God. He 
retires with wealth untold. 

- In thinking about his work it seemed well 
to ask Rey. George T. McCollum, a fellow 
secretary with Dr. Hitchcock for twenty 


Dr. HircuHcock 


By Our Western Editor 


years, to give The Oongregationalist readers 
his estimate of the man and his work. Here 
it is: 

Dr. Hitchcock left Kewanee, Ill., where 
he had been pastor, with a brilliant prospect 
before him if he had wanted to continue in 
this type of service. Western Congrega- 
tionalism was just coming into its own 
when he began. He found as associates and 
leaders in Chicago, James Tompkins, Illinois 
Home Missionary Society; J. C. Armstrong, 
City Missionary Society; J. H. Roy, A.M. A., 
and Dr. Tainter, C. B. 8S. There were giants 
in our pulpits in those days. Among them 
were Dr. Gunsaulus, Plymouth Church; 
Noble, Union Park; Prudden, Leavitt Street ; 
Williams, South, Chicago; Ball, Elgin; 
Whittlesey, Evanston; Hayden, Jacksonville ; 
Morgan, Moline; Hoyt, First Church, Oak 
Park; Day, Ottawa; Dana, Quincy; Leete, 
First, Rockford ; Barrows, Second, Rockford ; 
Beale, Lansing, Mich.; Davis and DeForest, 
Detroit; Frisby, Des Moines; Salter, Bur- 
lington, Ia.; Duryea and Scott, Omaha; 
Stimson, St. Louis; Hopkins, Kansas City ; 
Merrill, Thwing, Woodberry, Minneapolis; 
Richards, Madison, and Titsworth, Ide, and 
Clifton, Milwaukee. 

These names indicate the situation into 
which Dr. Hitchcock came as representative 
of the American Board, and faithfully and 
well has he discharged those obligations and 
measured up with the challenge of the day 
as he went from church to church and from 
meeting to meeting. He had the vision and 
the strength of character to avoid the pit- 
falls into which so many secretaries fall. 
He started out with the distinct and exact 
understanding with himself, that he would 
prepare anew for every occasion on which 
he was asked to speak. As a brother sec- 
retary I haye wondered sometimes whether 
he literally adhered to that high ideal and 
I suspect that he has. 

Dr. Hitchcock made himself by the clear- 
ness with which he presented the cause of 
foreign missions and by his genial per- 
sonality a welcome visitor in every circle 
and in many, many homes. I have found as 
I have followed in his footsteps that the 
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memory of his work has never perished from 
the minds of those who have known and 
have benefited by his strong leadership. As 
a pastor I remember how great was the 
delight of my congregation, matching my 
own enthusiastic zeal in welcoming Dr. 
Hitcheock to my churches. It required no 
special plea to open a pulpit to him and to 
hear him once was to whet one’s appetite 
for a fresh setting-forth of the unfailing 
interest of the work of the American Board 
round the world. 

There is one more quality of which I wish 
to speak and personally I would make this 
the supreme spiritual quality in the min- 
istry of Dr. Hitchcock. I have known but 
one man who could stand as a peer with 
Dr. Hitchcock in the gift of earnest and 
effective prayer. This was Prof. George 
Moore of Pacific School of Religion, of 
honored memory to all who knew him. I 
want to record my personal gratitude to 
Dr. Hitcheock for this superlative quality in 
his public ministry. 

Dr. Hitchcock retires from the service of 
the board in fine vigor, with possibilities of 
a noble ministry yet remaining, bearing his 
spirit of love for the work and for the 
brethren with him and honored by all who 
have known and most of all by those who 
have been intimately associated with him in 
his work. In the strain and toil of these 
thirty-seven difficult years Mrs. Hitchcock 
has stood beside him, intelligent, Sympa- 
thetic, understanding, and courageous. Work- 
ing together they have rendered a marvelous 
service. R. W. G. 


Today must make unmistakably clear 
our position against war, against competi- 
tive preparation for war, against reliance on 
war. We must make clear our certain con- 
viction that, save for our corporate sense- 
lessness, war in the modern world ig as need- 
less as it is suicidal, that only the folly 
and selfishness of diplomats and the stupid 
willingness of the people to be led like beasts 
to the shambles make it seem necessary.— 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Finding God 
By Marion B. Craig 


All lovely things have helped me to find God— 
Sweet music and the quiet House of Prayer, 
Cool gardens and the breath of lilies there, 

And violets lifting fragrant from the sod; 

The passing of sweet singers, silver-shod ; 

All tender poems, pictures dim and rare; 


High deeds of men who greatly live and dare; 
The ways of sacrifice their feet have trod. 


I find him thus. But what of those for whom 
No beauty gleams, no tender songs are sung, 
For whom no high deeds wait, no lilies bloom, 
On whom the shadows of the world are flung? 
These, too, for whom the blood of Love was shed, 
In his white light are soul-transfiguréd. 


IV ad 


Making Religion a Handmaid i 


Some Reflections on the Primary Function of the Church 


NY that we are far enough away from 
the National Council, with its discus- 
sion of the Statement of Social Ideals, which 
our denomination adopted, perhaps a word 
from one who opposed the sections of that 
platform dealing with Capital and Labor 
may be in order. In the heat of discussion 
a man does not always make himself clear. 

I was brought up on a farm and worked 
for three years in a factory, so it may be 
granted that I know something of the work- 
ingman’s point of view. Furthermore, I was 
trained in a theological Seminary some of 
whose professors were so in earnest over 
the Social Gospel that one of them, after 
leading chapel exercises one morning, pro- 
nounced a benediction in this fashion: “And 
now may the grace of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, the 
Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, 
the spirit of Socialism, abide with you all’! 
Under the impact of this socialistic influence 
fourteen out of the forty-four men in my 
class never entered the ministry. The major- 
ity of that fourteen went into some form of 
social service; others became out-and-out 
Socialists. 

I left the seminary with a very tentative 
feeling as to whether it was worth while to 
enter the ministry at all, but resolved to give 
it a fair trial. I conceived my mission as 
a minister to be that of trying to bring Labor 
and the Church together. My sympathies 
were with Labor. I preached the social gos- 
pel sincerely and manfully for three years. 
Then two incidents changed my point of 
view. We were engaged in a building pro- 
gram in that particular church. The loafing 
of the workmen on the job disgusted me. At 
that time, also, one of my parishioners was 
building a house three-quarters of a mile 
away. The nearest saloon was around the 
corner from our church. I saw one of the 
workmen on the house-builder’s time, of 
course, come down to that saloon twice a day 
to buy beer for his fellows. An unhurried 
walk of a mile and a half, in other words, 
was paid for by the parishioner. Not only 
that, when this parishioner objected to some 
unworkmanlike results in connection with 
the mahogany finish in his new living-room 
and asked that the particular carpenter who 
did the incompetent work be transferred to 
Some other part of the house, he was told 
by the boss that this carpenter would be 
continued in the living-room or the whole 
gang would walk out. They walked out. 

I preached on my observations one Sun- 
day morning, saying that I saw no way out 
of the present Labor situation so long as an 
inefficient and indifferent workman was paid 
the same wages as an efficient man. After- 
wards I was invited to attend a meeting of 
the local Carpenters’ Union. I consented to 
attend, on the understanding that I should 
be allowed to speak in case my point of view 
was attacked. The invitation was with- 
drawn. That was my first lesson. It shook 
my faith in the sincerity of that particular 
Labor group. And yet I kept on emphasiz- 
ing the social aspects of the gospel, even 
after I had left that church and assumed a 
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new pastorate, for I felt that this aspect of 
the gospel was being neglected in the Amer- 
ican pulpit. 

It may be objected that there are far 
worse things being done by Capitalism. This 
is not the point. The struggle today is not 
fundamentally Capital against Labor, but 
greed against greed. Both Labor and Capi- 
tal are tarred with the same stick. The 
church can be neither pro-Capital nor pro- 
Labor, or she forfeits her position as arbiter 
between them. Her position is high above 
this bread-and-butter conflict. Her aim is 
righteousness. These problems must be 
dealt with, but the church must not become 
entangled in them, nor lose her sense of des- 
tiny, nor neglect other aspects of her gospel, 
which today she is in grave danger of doing. 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 

There has slowly grown upon’ me, there- 
fore, with the years, the conviction that the 
social gospel is a one-sided gospel. I believe 
still that it has truth in it that should be 
preached. But it is not “the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” It is a special 
gospel, dealing with only one aspect of 
Christ’s gospel and not with the whole of its 

Not only that, I object to having religion 
made a handmaid to health, socialism, goy- 
ernment, capital, or anything else. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. A few years ago 
Roger Babson, in an article in support of the 
church, said substantially that the protec- 
tion of our securities was not government, 
or the police force or the strong-boxes in 
which these securities were locked, but that 
it was morality, and morality was based on 
religion, and that the sponsor of religion 
was the church. A neat argument, and true. 
But, pray tell me, has it come to this, that 
the Christian Church is to be put into a 
policeman’s uniform to protect the accumu- 
lations of Capital? Is this the high destiny 
of Christianity? If so let us ring down the 
curtain on the sorry farce, and save our 
faces. Another illustration of religion being 
used as a handmaid is Christian Science, 
New Thought, and Mental Healing. They 
also are special gospels. According to those, 
Christ is the Great Healer. The implication 
is that God’s chief function is to act as a 
doctor. We find the same theory of religion, 
but in a different form, in socialism. Christ, 
according to it, was the First Socialist. The 
chief function of the Christian Church is, 
therefore, to see that the dinner pail is full 
and a fair wage paid to labor. God is to be 
a labor agitator. 

And in the same way, President Coolidge, 
in his address at the recent National Coun- 
cil, makes religion a handmaid of goyern- 
ment. He says: “The claim to the right 
to freedom, the claim to the right to equal- 
ity; with the resultant right to self-govern- 
ment—the rule of the people—have no foun- 
dation other than the common brotherhood 
of man derived from the common fatherhood 
of God. The righteous authority of the law 
depends for its sanction upon its harmony 
with the righteous authority of the Almighty. 
If this faith is set aside the foundations of 
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our institutions fail, the citizen is depose 
from the high estate which he holds a 
amenable to a universal conscience, societ) 
reverts to a system of class and caste, an; 
the government instead of being imposed D; 
reason from within is imposed by force fros. 
without.” In another connection Presiden 
Coolidge says: “Religion is essential. Th 
community without the church goes t 
pieces. I have seen it again and again ih 
New England. Our nation was molded by 
men who came over for the sake of religion 
They made it what it was. Our nation can 
not live without morality, and morality can 
not live without religion.” | 
In other words, the function of the Chris: 
tian Church is to act as a buttress to demo. 
cratic government. Again, the argument is 
cogent, and the truth incontrovertible. But, 
again, I ask, is this not belittling to reli- 
gion? Is God to be made-a servant of the 
state? The late Governor, Samuel W. Mec- 
Call, of Massachusetts, once said that chureh 
and state were separated in this country be- 
cause the church is above the state. Ina 
very real sense that is true. 
My chief quarrel with this religion-as-a- 
handmaid theory is not, however, the fact 
that it is belittling to religion, or that it is 
one-sided, but that it is shortsighted. We 
are all interested in bringing in the King- 
dom of God upon earth. The question is, 
how shall it be done? Socialism started out 
with the credo, “There is no God, and Karl 
Marx is his prophet.” It has grown wiser 
since. It has learned that men will not sac- 
rifice even for a this-world program unless 
they can set their compass by some star 
whose rising and setting is beyond the hori- 
zon of time. It must steer by something 
more than the capes and headlands of an 
earthly creed and find its meaning in eter- 
nal realities. As Dean Inge says in a recent 
article on “The Social Message of the 
Church”: “I will follow Prof. Perey Gardner 
in describing secularity. Christ quoted from 
the Old Testament, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all-thy 
mind, and with all thy strength; and thy. 
neighbor as thyself.’ Love of God holds first 
place; it means, I suppose, devotion to the 
unseen and eternal, to the unchanging prin- 
ciple of goodness, truth, and beauty under 
which the nature and character of God are 
known to us. But the secular creed accepts 
only the last clause of the Christian for- 
mula. When the love of God is struck out, 
there remain only human beings as capable 
of pleasure and pain. The love of neighbor 
comes to mean merely the attempt to im- 
prove the physical condition of mankind, 
and to make life more pleasant. Kindness 
and good nature become the highest of the 
virtues.” To which he adds: “Secularism 
has had a good trial, and it has failed.” 
Dean Willard L. Sperry in his recent book, 
Reality in Worship, reinforces this thought. 
He says: “Unless religion can stand in its 
own right—unless religion has the courage 
to say ‘God is not used,’ the real nature and 
ultimate uses of religion will never be dis- 
covered. We need less of the mood of the 
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tradesman and the moral bargain hunter 
in contemporary religion.... Religion is 
not primarily concerned to lend its pious 
sanctions and its chaplaincy to the cam- 
paigns of enlightened selfishness. Religion 
is concerned to find a way not for profit but 
for peace. And its way is the long way 
round into a sympathetic understanding of 
other men over the thought of God and the 
worship of God.... When men address 
themselves simply and sincerely to God they 
always discover new ways into the lives of 
other men. We are all conscious that as 
we try to follow the social implications of 
life to their conclusion by direct logic which 
moves on the level the venture breaks down. 
By all means let us pace back and forth 
along the low and level boundary of the 
world’s peace, seeking whatever direct ac- 
cess we may find to a better way of ordering 
the total social life of man. But let us 
never forget to ‘go in to the altar of God,’ 
to ‘go up to the mountain of the Lord.’ For 
the secret of the peaceable Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth is in the keeping of those 
who ‘glorify God and enjoy him forever.’” 

Even if Labor got all it asked in material 
things, it would still require some mystic 
Quest beyond that, or, as Bertrand Russell 
says, it would again be overtaken by the 
greensickness which set men to slaughtering 
one another in the World War. The great- 
est argument against the bread-and-butter 
gospel is that it has broken down. Men, 
even the laboring man, will not be content 
with material well-being only. There is a 
wistfulness of soul-outlook that cannot be 
satisfied with such a program. “Mysticism 
keeps men sane. As long as you have mys- 
tery you have health; when you destroy 
mystery you create morbidity.” The Roman 
Catholic Church knows this and has been 
far wiser than Protestantism in dealing with 
men. If the Socialists were as worldly-wise 
as they are accounted to be they would get 
enthusiastically behind the church’s pro- 
gram, with the keen insight that they will 
never get what they want, nor could they 
keep it if they got it, without the mysticism 
of which the church is the chief expounder. 

The words of the old catechism are still 
true: “The chief end of man is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever.” When we 


get our perspective again we shall see that 


the function of the Christian Church is to be 
a handmaid to nothing less than God. All 
else is playing about on the periphery of 
things. For, when we have spun our last 
compassable theory about material adjust- 
ments, we shall still find men sweeping by 


all lesser needs and programs to lay their 


sobbing wretchedness to rest on the bosom 
of Infinite Pity. ‘The Cure of Souls” is still 
the primary function of Christ’s Church. 
Parnest men are waiting for her to resume 
her ancient task. When the Christian 
Church begins to give men the whole Gos- 
pel, begins to believe in her mission as an 
ambassador of God, and has the courage to 


refuse to be used as the promotion agency 


to all Special Gospels, no matter how spe- 


cious they may be, and insists upon preach- 
ing the Gospel, which includes all these and 
much else besides, men will turn to her 
again as the mother of their souls, and the 


laboring man himself will be conspicuous 
among the worshipers. 
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Our Lost Millennium 
By Amos Niven Wilder 


INE-TENTHS of our disillusionment 
with the world today igs due to our un- 
warranted expectations during the war. 
Measured by the hopes aroused at the end of 
1918 our gains are indeed paltry. But meas- 
ured against the conditions of 1913-1914 we 
have just cause for congratulation. Fictitious 
hopes created themselves out of the unsane 
moods that ruled during the vicissitudes of 
battle. The over-wrought emotions of the 
peoples foreshortened the future, as they 
have ever done in history. They telescoped 
the long slow process of human betterment 
into an apocalyptic immediacy. This war 
was to end war. A golden age was immi- 
nent. The suffering and sincerity in mil- 
lions of hearts indicated the way of renunci- 
ation and peace for the future. This faculty 
of the human heart for grasping the distant 
goal and taking courage from its realization 
is not to be ridiculed. It is a mysterious 
and divinely appointed incentive and solace 
to the soldier and the pioneer, whereby they 
annihilate space and time and share long 
beforehand the eventual achievement. By 
it, sacrifice is sustained and causes won. 
It was no false lure or deceiving objective 
which the idealists painted before the com- 
batants. That far-off goal still exists—now 
measurably nearer—and the sacrifices for it 
were not in vain. But we realize now, in 
our detachment from the emotion of that 
time, that the expectations were too imme- 
diate; that the legitimate conviction con- 
cerning the worth and fruit of the ordeal 
took too little account of historical law. In 
the height of our enthusiasm we should 
have guarded the historical sense, and our 
present disillusionment would have been 
avoided. 

The foreshortening of the future in his- 
torical crises has many illustrations. The 
ungoverned hopes of men for the immediate 
future are almost an index of the significance 
of events. Great events and great tragedies 
bring the race to a profounder conscious- 
ness which is prophetic. Before the rise of 
a science of history, the Jews conceived of 
it as a series of ages or “worlds” broken off 
sharply from one another. This conception 
lent itself easily to the rise of what is 
known as Jewish Apocalyptic. During the 
dark days of exile; during the sacrilegious 
tyrannies of the Seleucidz; especially in the 
days that led to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Titus, Jewish imagination ran under- 
ground, so to speak, and demanded compen- 
gation for their sacrifices in a divinely 
established New Age. Thence come the well- 
known passages in Isaiah which fore-short- 
ened and transformed, but which symbolized 
so well the eventual consummation of Is- 
raelitic life in the Christian dispensation. 
Thence comes the prophecy of Daniel, who 
feels the imminent glory of Israel and who 
dates it in the immediate future thus: 

And from the time that the continual burnt- 
offering shall be taken away, and the abom- 
ination that maketh desolate set up (a past 
event), there shall be a thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety days. Blessed is he that 
cometh to the thousand three hundred and 


five and thirty days. But go thou thy way 
till the end be. 


His sublimation of the new age is thus 
conceived : 


_ And at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every one that shall be found writ- 
ten in the book. And many of them that 
Sleep in the dust shall awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to everlasting con- 
tempt. ... But thou, O Daniel, shut up the 
book, even to the time of the end. 

There is no need to recall how the first 
years of our era were characterized by a 
seething suspense and expectation of the com- 
ing of the traditional Messiah and the free- 
ing of Syria from the yoke of the Romans. 
All this was a misconceived premonition of 
the Christian age. But the best example 
we have of the foreshortening of the future 
under the stress of emotional experience is 
the expectation of the primitive church that 
the then world order would be incontinently 
abridged by the return of Christ. Not 
entirely a fiction; but a truth that had 
to be translated into terms of time and 
history. 

An exceedingly interesting parallel in sec- 
ular history to our own disappointment is 
the reaction after the Cromwellian period. 
We have little conception of how lofty and 
how sacred an enthusiasm was aroused dur- 
ing the Puritan conflicts. It seems as if 
one of the conditions or results of a period 
of intense sacrificial effort on the part of 
a nation is the volatilizing of thought and 
aspiration into mirages of hope and glory. 
So it was with us during the war. So it 
was with the Puritans. Amid their tri- 
umphs and defeats and agonies and be- 
reavements they fabricated the great dream 
of England as a Kingdom of Saints. For 
this they wrought and suffered. WHngland 
was to be a nation of Christian soldiers, of 
consecrated chivalry, a chosen people, ex- 
empt from the vices and lethargies of the 
former age. Then when reality appeared, 
and the logic of history asserted itself, how 
great was their disillusionment. John Rich- 
ard Green brings out vividly the bitterness 
of their loss. 


“Milton’s poem,” he says, “was the epic 
of a lost cause. The very title of Paradise 
Lost bespoke his hopes abandoned, that 
dream of a Kingdom of Saints which had 
vanished in smoke. Puritanism disarmed 
itself at the same time as the army; the 
sectarians gave up trying to build the King- 
dom of God by force and violence; they were 
satisfied with a better task: the establish- 
ing of a kingdom of justice in the hearts 
and consciences of men.” But he adds later, 
a consolation applicable to our own failures, 
“Nothing worthy of surviving in the achieve- 
ment of Puritanism was destroyed.” 


The French Revolution and its aftermath 
hold abundant proofs that the hopes of men 
outstrip themselves in upheavals, and that 
these hopes are not therefore unjustified. 
The writings of Fourier, Lamennais, and St. 
Simon carry dreams of society’s regenera- 
tion to the point of the fantastic. Fourier 
was so sure that the great day had dawned 
with his writings that he said, “I alone, I 
shall have confounded the political imbecil- 
ity of twenty centuries, and to me alone 
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present and future generations will owe the 
initiative of their immense good fortune.” 

Out of our own Civil War we note in con- 
trast how wisely tempered and understand- 
ing were the prophetic words of Lincoln, 
estimating the future. He was one who 
could feel the pity and cost and slowness of 
the historical process and not ask too much 
of the years. He was satisfied that the dead 
should not have died in vain provided that 
this nation under God had a new birth in 
liberty, and provided that free government 
did not perish from the earth. Whitman 
and others glimpsed their ‘democratic vis- 
tas” through the battle that welded the fra- 
ternity of the states. Time slowly proves 
their hopes valid. Time will likewise vindi- 
eate the promises that shone so brightly in 
the days of our struggle. Nothing worthy 
of surviving in the achievements and gener- 
osities of 1914-1918 has been destroyed. Nor 
have our dead died in vain. 

First Congregational Church, 

Winchester, Mass. 


A Friend of Lincoln 


Mr. Rankin Reminisces 
By William Muir Auld 

When in Springfield, Ill., recently, deliver- 
ing a course of lectures, I had the great privi- 
lege of calling upon Mr. Henry B. Rankin, 
whose recent books on Personal Reménis- 
cences of Abraham Lincoln have attracted 
considerable attention. There was some- 
thing peculiarly interesting to me in being 
able to converse with one who knew Abra- 
ham Lincoln well and intimately. Mr. Ran- 
kin is over eighty-seven years of age, and 
on entering his study I found him reclining 
on his couch. He is tall, slender, with white 
hair and beard, exceedingly gracious, and 
wearing an aspect of great dignity and cul- 
ture. He spoke modestly of his books and 
seemed much impressed that they had been 
reviewed so kindly all over the country. He 
received me very graciously with some al- 
lusion to the Scotch people, to which race 
he claimed to belong. I found him keenly 
alive to all that was going on in the world, 


and without a trace of pessimism he 
expressed his unbounded hope for the 
future. 


Anxious to have him discourse on Lincoln, 
I ventured to ask him if the people of 
Springfield were at all conscious that they 
were sending forward to Washington so 
great a man. In very restrained and well- 
chosen words, he said, no:—there were not 
a few in Springfield, and he named some of 
them, who felt they were equally, if not 
more, competent, to serve the country as 
Chief Executive at that most crucial time. 
He assured me that Lincoln, when elected 
to the Presidency, had a sense of the na- 
tional situation such as few, if any, any- 
where, had at that time. There came into 
my mind then, and also later when I thought 
more about it, Lincoln’s farewell address to 
the people of Springfield, and I felt, as I 
had never felt before, with what profound 
emotion those simple words of parting must 
have been spoken. I looked at the statue 
of Lincoln in front of the Capitol Building, 
which depicts him in the act of delivering 
this address, and when I read the speech 
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which is inscribed on the granite back- 
ground, I confess it was with a great lump 
in my throat. The address recorded there 
is as follows: 


“My friends: No one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at 
this parting. To this place and the kind- 
ness of these people I owe everything. Here 
I have lived a quarter of a century, and 
have passed from a young to an old man. 
Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever I may return, with a task 
before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington. Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being who ever attended him, 
I cannot succeed. With that assistance I 
cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go 
with me, and remain with you, and be 
everywhere for good, let us confidently hope 
that all will yet be well. To His Care com- 
mending you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell.” 


Very interestingly Mr. Rankin spoke of 
Lincoln’s three moods, the humorous, the 
more ordinary in which he transacted his 
daily business, and another when he might 
be seen in his office sitting with one leg 


hanging over the arm of his chair in a state. 


of profound abstraction. In’ this manner, it 
seems, Lincoln would wrestle with his prob- 
lems, and those about him knew never to 
disturb him at such times. 

Mr. Rankin was of the opinion that 
perhaps too much attention had been devoted 
to the accidents and externals of Lincoln’s 
life and character, and not enough to the 
mind and soul of the man. Then after a 
long pause, as if engaged in deep thought, 
he said there were depths in Lincoln’s na- 
ture that we have not yet fathomed. 

I said that I had always been profoundly 
impressed with what I could not otherwise 
describe than Lincoln’s wonderful wisdom. 
He had that virtue of insight, or wisdom, 
extolled by the ancient Greeks, in a super- 
lative degree. Hé could not have gained it 
by the ordinary means of education, then 
how did he come by it? Mr. Rankin ac- 
knowledged the difficulty of the question; 
but made a great point of the fact that 
Lincoln in a remarkable way had the ability 
to bring all his past experiences to bear 
upon every problem that confronted him. 
I thought of those words of Francis Bacon: 
“To be wise by rule and to be wise by ex- 
perience are contrary proceedings; he that 
aecustoms himself to the one unfits himself 
for the other.” 

Mr. Rankin was not a convert to Lincoln. 
It was with no small satisfaction that he 
told me that Mr. Lincoln of Springfield was 


his hero as a youth, one of the citizens to 


whom he looked up with growing admira- 
tion. To have seen and talked with Mr. 
Rankin was to get a little closer to the 
man Abraham Lincoln, and for this reason 
alone my visit to the Shrine of Lincoln will 
ever be memorable. Mr. Rankin is a de- 
vout Presbyterian, but with a religious 
breadth characteristic of Lineoln himself. 
I concluded my visit by reading a Psalm 
and offering a prayer; and on leaving he 
gave me a copy of a prayer he had composed, 
which, I think, rivals R. L. Stevenson at 
his best. (The prayer appears at the head 
of the editorial section of this issue— 
EDITOR). 
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The Parable of the Automatick Leg 


I am told that there be those who suppos 
the Story of Gulliver among the Little Fol 
of Liliput to be Fiction, but I know that j 
is true. And I think Gulliver must hay 
been a Very Happy Man. And I know tha 
it is so, for I am he. 4 

Now I visited the daughter of the daugk 
ter of Keturah and her husband and he 
children, and in the early morning, I hear¢ 
the patter of Little Feet, and my Chambe: 
Door was burst open, and the daughter 0: 
the daughter of Keturah jumped into my) 
bed upon the right hand, and my little grand. 
son upon my left, and they snuggled with 
their heads upon my two shoulders. And 
the little sister of the daughter of the daugh: 
ter of Keturah came also, and she rolled and 
tumbled all over me. And_ they said, 
Grandpa cannot get up. We will keep him 
here alway. And he shall tell us Stories, 
And he shall sing to us. 

Now they required of me a song, which is 
one of the products of my College Educa- 
tion, concerning a Merchant of Holland, who 
Lost a Leg, and who bought a Cork Leg with 
an Automatick Attachment. And the song 
is a long one. For his journey was long. 
When the leg got started, he could never 
stop it. And he called to some men with all 
his might, O stop this Leg or I’m ruined 
quite, but though they heard him aid invite, 
on less than a minute he was out of sight. 

And I had to sing that long song over and 
over. ’ 
And when the long day was done, and eye- 
ning had come, I sat down with a Book, and 
would have read, but the little sister of the 
daughter of the daughter of Keturah climbed 
into my Lap, and compelled me to lay down 
my Book. 

Now hear me, all ye parents and grand- 
parents. When thou must choose between 
an Interesting Book and a Little Child, fling 
the book into the flame if need be, for the 
book will be available an hundred years 
from now, if it be not happily forgotten, but 
a Little Child must be enjoyed Now or 
Never. For it will not long be a Little Child. 

And she said, Grandpa, sing about the- 
Leg. Sing about the Beam. ; 

And I sang how its joints were as strong 
as an Iron Beam and its works were a Com- 
pound of Clockwork and Steam, which 
pleased her much. 

But the day had been long, and she had 
played Vigorously. And after a while she 
said, Grandpa, do not sing any more. And — 
she laid her little Red Gold head against me, 
and she said, This is a Comfortable Chair. 
And in a moment she said, And a quiet one. 
And she gave a Sleepy Yawn, and that was 
the Last Word she said until morning. 

And the daughter of Keturah came and 
said, Shall I carry her up to bed, or wilt 
thou? 

And I said, I will carry her as I often 
carried thee after I had sung to thee of the - 
Merchant of Holland. 

And I returned and sat by the fire, and 
picked up my book, but I cared little for it 
for the happy memory of the day. : 

And as I mused by the fire I thought how 

(Continued on page 239) 


CHAPTER IV—Continued: 


- The Influence of Nature 


Nature is greatest as an educator when 
she is invested with humanity. This aspect 
of Nature has had very great influence over 
my mind. I began to love Nature as the 
home of lovely people, of kinsmen and: kins- 
women whose souls looked out. with sym- 
pathy and pity upon my little struggling 
life; their homes rose up into loveliness. 
There is Portree in the Isle of Skye, where 
an unconquerable and wonderful little great- 
grandmother was born, who, at the age of 
sixty, crossed the ocean with her sons, in 
a sailing vessel taking’ three months for the 
trip, toiled with them in South Carolina for 
twenty years, returned to Scotland and lived 
like a princess for ten years or more before 
she died. There is the valley in which my 
ancestors cultivated the soil for hundreds of 
years, in which they gained character, dis- 
played industry, won independence, faith in 
God, great human quality, and where Nature 
became beautiful to them and to me. Moun- 
tains, rivers, plains, the seas, the whole 
Seottish peninsula, became to me a symbol 
of a great race of men and women who 
foved, toiled, suffered, believed in God, died, 
and left behind them a mantle of humanity 
thrown over the whole. Burns sings in one 
of his finest songs, - 


I see her in the dewy flowers— 
I see her sweet and fair. 

I hear her in the tunefu’ birds— 
I hear her charm the air. 


_ There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 
There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 
‘Universalize that sentiment, and Nature 
‘stands forever invested with humanity. Car- 
lyle is typical as he goes to Haddington, 
‘an old man, and desolate, that he may look 
at the window at which he first saw the 
face of Jane Welsh Carlyle; deep-hearted 
‘old men know many such homes where they 
that looked out of the windows be darkened. 
This I take to be the wonder of Egypt; 
‘it is a land hallowed by an immemorial 
humanity. One visits Greece and what does 
one find? 
The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
- Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
‘Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
- all, except their sun, is set. 
_ There is Palestine, and its everlasting 
charm. The mountains of Moab in the east, 
the great sea on the west, the desert in the 
‘south, Lebanon in the north, the plain of 
Sharon, the plain of Esdraelon, the moun- 
ains round about Jerusalem, the fields of 
alilee with their wild flowers, are touched 
rith majesty, and are in everlasting glory 
because the mightiest religious race in his- 
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years minister of Old South Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


tory lived there, and because He was there 
who is the crown of our humanity. 

Horace Bushnell, in a remarkable sermon 
on “The Dissolving of Doubts,’’ preached to 
Yale students, says: “There is a story lodged 
in a little bedroom of one of these dormi- 
tories, which I pray God, his recording Angel 
may note, allowing it never to be lost.” 
Many centuries before Bushnell, there lived 
one of whom we read that he dismissed his 
company and tarried at a certain place all 
night, and there wrestled a man with him, 
and when he had won his- new name and 
his great moral victory, he called the name 
of that place Peniel, for, he said, “I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is 
preserved.” 

The traveler in Palestine as he looks east- 
ward sees there a mountain forever associ- 
ated with the greatest of all the Hebrews; 
he looks at the mountain and he thinks of 
Israel’s deliverer and lawgiver. In a single 
example there is Nature invested with hu- 
manity. And this world of ours wears the 
garment of God through that investiture; 
humanity comes to us with every sunrise and 
every sunset, out of every star visible in the 
heavens, in every blade of grass that comes 
up out of the earth in the spring, and in 
the beauty of summer; all the great eyes 
that have ever looked upon the world have 
shed their truth, their tenderness, their 
beauty, and their humanity into Nature for 
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all sueceeding generations of thoughtful 
men. 
This great and dear land, the United 


States of America, land of Hope and Glory, 
is under the mightiest of all invasions. Pil- 
grim and Puritan have made a beginning; 
eolonial character and achievement contin- 
ued the noble tradition; the war of the 
Revolution and the winning of Independence 
sent a fresh wave of glory over the face of 
Nature; the establishment of the Govern- 
ment, the adoption of the Constitution, its 
interpretation and defense, added new ideas 
and sentiments to the Nation; the Civil War, 
its tragedy and its issue in freedom for all 
Americans, reflected in the countenance of 
our country a new and more moving beauty ; 
the ever-increasing development of the na- 
tional resources, the wise hospitality of these 
shores to all worthy human beings are swell- 
ing to a flood the original invasion. Think 
what this continental land will mean when 
genius in art, in science, in letters, in wis- 
dom of the highest kind, and character of 
the noblest sort, expressed in every rela- 
tion of life, in all business and in all public 
service, shall have shed for a thousand years 
their glory and pathos over river and lake, 
over mountain and plain, and when the stars 
in their brightest array appear as the myriad 
eyes of American lovers and heroes! Ameri- 
cans of that far-off time will not be slow 
in counting among the greatest educational 
forces the face of Nature transfigured by the 
humanity of man. 


CHAPTER V 


First Lessons in Metaphysics and 
Logic 
Des great science of metaphysics, the sci- 
ence of ultimate reality in our human 
world and in the universe, a Scot has per- 
versely described or defined as follows: 
“When the perty that listens doesna ken what 
the perty that’s speakin’ means, and when 
the perty that’s speakin’ doesna ken himsel’ 
what he means, that is metaphysics.” Hu- 
mor is always particularly amusing when it 
is a travesty upon the truth. 

In the same way, logic is perversely mis- 
represented as the art by which one gains 
an advantage, wins a victory, over his adyer- 
sary, whether the truth is on his side or not; 
if the truth is on the adversary’s side, and 
he wins a victory over him, by so much is he 
the better logician. This is pure perversity ; 
logic is not the art by which one man gains 
advantage over another by some trick, some 
device; it is the process by which we dis- 
cover, whether by induction or deduction, 
the sacred and beautiful face of truth. 

This disreputable definition of logic ac- 
cords with the practice that sometimes ob- 
tained in Athenian courts of law four hun- 
dred years before Christ. Here is a case 
brought into court; a teacher wants to com- 
pel a pupil to pay the fee he promised to pay. 
The pupil says, “Teacher, what did you 
teach me?” “The art of persuading any one 
you please.’ The pupil answers, “Then I 
persuade you to remit your fee; if you do 
not, you have not taught me the art of per- 
suasion, and in that case I owe you no fee; 
if I succeed, of course you will remit the 
fee, because I have persuaded you.” The 
teacher replies, “If you persuade me to re- 
mit the fee, I have taught you the art, and 
you pay your fee; if you fail, you still owe 
me the fee.” And what did the Court say 
to this? Let me quote the Greek, and then I 
will translate: “Kaxod Képakos KaKov won.” 
The whole process is the bad egg of a bad 
crow; the sick egg of a sick crow. Four 
hundred years before Christ the modern 
perversity was in full swing, and even then, 
it was probably a recent version of a cus- 
tom vastly more ancient. I recall a maxim 
which prevailed in my own home, that on 
Sunday morning the boy who did not eat 
his porridge and milk could get no tea, and 
the boy who did eat his porridge and milk 
needed no tea. That was the same sort of 
sophistry ; but it did not convince, it did not 
prevail. 

My first introduction to metaphysics—to 
take up the science first named—was when 
I was seven years of age. I had been taught 
that God had neither beginning nor end; that 
he was an Eternal Being. I remember the 
sense of mystery that this statement brought 
to me, and my incapacity to deal with it. 
Everything that I knew had a _ beginning, 
everything that I knew had or would have 
an end. How approach this Being who had 
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neither beginning nor end? How long I was 
occupied in the meditation of this subject 
I do not know; it seemed to me then, it 
seems to me now, a long time, but probably 
it was not more than a few hours. This is 
the way I proceeded—the process may in- 
terest those who teach children; it may re- 
call to others some of their own early ex- 
periences on the same profound and ulti- 
mate mystery—I began to think away every- 
thing that I could; I thought out of exist- 
ence the sun, moon, stars, seas, streams, hills, 
mountains, fields, all animal life that I 
knew, and the whole human race. I got 
down to a little piece of desert; everything 
was gone but that piece of desert, and that 
was vanishing. But there was a bush in 
the desert, a small bit of a bush that per- 
sisted, would not disappear, and I noticed 
a fire in it and eyes, terrible eyes looking 
out of the fire at me. Of course I had been 
reading the story of Moses and the Burning 
Bush; I could easily get rid of everything 
except that patch of desert and that bush 
with the fire and the terrible eyes in it, and 
I concluded that this was God, and it filled 
me not only with awe but terror. This will 
recall “Alice in Wonderland” and the cat 
with a grin, and finally the remark that a 
eat without a grin had often been seen, but 
a grin without a cat—who ever saw that? 
Here was one last entity, one faint glimmer 
of reality left; that was the ultimate thing; 
that was God. Symbolic this must be called 


of the deeper and more serious side of the 


mind of our children. 

The same season I had a dream which is 
as vivid to me today as when I had it 
sixty-three years ago. A great deal was said 
in those days about the Judgment; it was 
a momentous, a tremendous thought, that of 
the final Judgment, the wind-up of affairs 
in this world and the settlement of destiny 
to all eternity for every human being. I 
dreamed that the great Judgment Day had 
come, and that I found myself exactly where 
I had expected to be, on the wrong side, on 
the left hand, among the goats; and after 
waiting in awful suspense, my turn came; 
I was in a group, and we heard the terrible 
words, “Depart, ye accursed.” I have often 
thought of the influence of that sentence 
upon a young mind. We went away—not 
weeping as a child would; the despair was 
absolute, the woe was altogether too deep 
for tears; we went on our way, and finally 
we came to hell, and I remember the trap- 
door was opened and I was dropped in, and 
the surprise of my life was to find that it 
was all concreted inside, well ventilated, 
and a chair was waiting for me. I was 
vastly encouraged; it was all infinitely bet- 
ter than I had expected, and I recall ex- 
claiming with a sigh of grateful relief, “If 
this is hell, I can easily endure it to all 
eternity.” I think this early discovery of 
the groundless and infamous accusation 
against God went into the depths of my 
life. 

Not long after this I had, as every boy has 
sooner or later, a bout with the doctrine of 
Predestination. Any one who knows Mrs. 
Stowe’s beautiful book, “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” will have seen for himself thee pic- 
ture of the New England of that time and 
the indescribable suffering of sensitive hu- 
man beings over the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion. It does not trouble people today; I 
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wish it did trouble them a little. Some one 
went to President Sparks, of Harvard Col- 
lege, and told him that in his town the peo- 
ple were greatly troubled over the ‘Perse- 
verance of the Saints,’ whereupon President 
Sparks said, ‘We have no such trouble in 
Harvard College; our trouble is over the 
perseverance of the sinners.” 

I remember well putting this question to 
my earliest and best teacher, my pious, beau- 
tiful mother, “If I should try all my life to 
be good, do you think that I should get into 
heaven?’ “No; not if Predestination is 
against you; many are called, but few are 
chosen.” I put the question again, “If I 
should try with all my might, all my life, 
to do my duty in the love of God, do you 
think that I should get into heaven?’ “No; 
many are called, but few are chosen; unless 


you are elected, there is no hope.” “Then,” 
I said, “I am done with religion. I am not 
going to throw away both worlds. I am 


going to have a good time here and take what 
comes to me there.” Calvinism was the 
reigning religion, accepted as the final truth 
of things; God was not on the side of all; 
he elected some for heaven, and the rest he 
consigned to hell, all for his own glory. And 
for the next ten years of my life I was desti- 
tute of religion, and all on account of that 
metaphysical horror. 

Burns is not a earicaturist, but a faithful 
expositor of Scottish belief, when he gives 
us Holy Willie’s prayer. 

O Thou that in the heavens does dwell, 

Wha, as it pleases best thysel’, 

Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 
A’ for thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They’ve done before thee! 
We come now to the first lessons in logic. 
My earliest and best teacher had a vast store 
of songs and ballads with which she used 
to entertain her children. One especially, the 
ballad of Sir James the Rose, caught our 
faney as boys. He was a warrior, a knight 
in spirit, and he was in love, and the lady 
with whom he had fallen in love was an 
ideal creature. She had another suitor, and 
when she chose Sir James the Rose, the 
other suitor, mean and utterly inferior, with 
his clansmen, plotted against the life of his 
successful rival, and at last treacherously 
killed him while he was defending himself 
against twenty men. The Close of the ballad 
was heartrending to a boy. There was the 
dying hero, leaving his farewell for his be- 
trothed, and she comes to him and, with 
frantic hand drawing his sword from his left 
side, cries, “I come, Sir James the Rose, I 
come to follow you,’ and the hilt of the 
sword she leaned against the ground and 
bared her snowy breast, 

And fell upon her lover’s face, 

And sank to endless rest. 

My mother’s eloquence had reduced me to 
tears. “Mother, did she go to heaven?’ I 
asked. ‘No; no one who takes his own life 
can ever go to heaven.” “Then the last two 
lines are a lie; they say, ‘she fell upon her 
lover’s face and sank to endless rest.’” And 
the discomfited teacher turned her back and 
walked away in unbroken silence. 

I had a brother three and a half years 
younger than J, very dear, but a great nui- 
sance when I wanted to go off with older 
boys. It was a maxim in our household 
—an irrational maxim—that if a younger 
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brother used bad words he must have 1 

them from his older brother; the 3 
brother was warned against the influence’) 
the older brother, and the older brother Ww 
flogged. One afternoon our father was bui. 
ing a stack in the stackyard. I had a “¢’ 
from the wild”; three or four boys of 1 
own age wanted me to go off with them, a) 
this younger brother wanted to go with 1 
He knew the rule. He said, “If you run, 
will call out ‘Devil.’” I ran, and he calle 
“Devil, devil, devil!” Father shouted. th: 
if we did not take care, he would come doy 
and settle our dispute for us. Then th 
little fellow said, “If you run again, I w 
call ‘Devil’ louder.’ I was chained, I wi 
completely defeated by the logic of th 
young renegade. 

Consider the logical reasoning here; 1o¢ 
at the syllogism. When a small boy us 
bad words, his older brother is blamed f 
teaching him to do so. This is the maj 
premise. I am about to say bad words an 
my older brother will be blamed. Therefor 
I shall be warned against his influence, bi 
he will be flogged. It has always been ama: 
ing to me that a boy not unusually brig 
should actually have constructed a perfec 
syllogism ; it was a wicked one, but the for 
of it was all right. Here is a possible insigh 
for those who are teachers, an example ¢ 
what goes on in the minds of children. The 
all are working on ultimate problems; the 
all are working on the sciences of metaphys 
ics and logic. 

Literary criticism used to abound in ou 
family. There would be read at school som 
piece of poetry which would fascinate us an 
we would discuss it at home and call int 
distinction the line or stanza that seeme 
to us best. We condescendingly admitted ou 
mother to the interview. Of course, w 
knew much more than she and had far bet 
ter taste than she. That, I believe, is stil 
the general feeling among young people. I 
the case in mind it was “Lord Ullin’s Daugh 
ter” that was the subject of debate. Ther 
were three or four different opinions. On 
said the opening lines were the best. “.. 
T’ll give thee a silver pound to row us o’e 
the ferry!” These surely were words of ¢ 
generous and knightly fellow. Another gait 
that the old boatman’s words were better 
“Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle thi 
dark and stormy water?” and another had 
still different choice. And just for courtesy’ 
sake, not expecting any contribution, we re 
ferred it to our mother, who gave her judg 
ment with ease and finality, “The lines tha 
I think the best are these: 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her lover.” 
Our discomfiture was complete; not anothe! 
word was spoken. 

This is a glimpse into a Scottish home 01 
sixty years ago; there should be noted in it 
the activity of mind, the reciprocity, and a 
noble mother’s decisive influence as teacher 
in concerns of taste. We never went to our 
father with these difficulties; a few plain 
words would have settled the whole nonsen- 
sical process with him. A patient, brooding, 
sympathetic, prophetic mother, what an im- 
mense influence! I haye never known a man 
or woman of exceptional consequence to be 
given to the world by a frivolous, flashy, 
good-for-nothing mother. I have known 
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many a son and daughter of consequence 


| with a poor stick for a father, but I have 


neyer in my life known an exceptional son or 


|| daughter as the issue of an unserious, super- 


ficial, worldly mother. It is a sovereign 
| thing to be a good mother, to run one’s mind 


| into the life of children, and without any 


sort of consciousness on their part to guide, 
approve, disapprove, stimulate, and lead 
them on in the epoch of education, which is 


opaque projector for educational work. 


perhaps the most important, the first ten 
years of their existence in this world. 
Ultimate reality is the quest of every seri- 
ous mind, and this quest begins in childhood 
in all normal homes. Looking back over a 
long life of strenuous and continuous study, 
I can see that the metaphysical and logical 
impulses of boyhood were intimations of 


_ what followed. Technical metaphysics and 


logic are for experts, and for the professional 
side of the minister’s life, solely for him- 
self. But then disciplines may be employed, 
as Plato employed them, in a free and imag- 
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inative style, and in this way the work of 
the expert is related to the universal inter- 
ests of thinking men and women. Technique 
is indispensable, but it should be supple- 
mented by literature as the universal ex- 
pression of the deepest intellectual interests 
of human beings. Nothing takes go vast a 
hold upon the serious mind as clear dis- 
cussions upon ultimate reality when re- 


lated by the imagination to feeling and to 


courses of human experiences. All thought- 
ful men and women are essentially meta- 
physicians and logicians; let this statement 
be tested by reading Washington Gladden’s 
fine poem, entitled “Ultima Veritas,” which 
follows. 
In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 


By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 


While the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 
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I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ;— 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the Universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a Love that is better than Fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him, and I will wait. 


(Chapter V continued next week) 


From Magic Lantern to Daylight Screen 


Improving Stereopticon Pictures 


HO does not remember the happy days 

he spent with his toy “Magic Lantern.” 
A tin contrivance with an oil lamp, and glass 
slide of colored pictures! They never lasted 
long, for they were soon out of order, but the 
little device was a sort of germ out of which 
has come the most modern stereopticon. 

Thé first real stereopticon I ever saw ap- 
peared in old ‘‘Shod-Factory,” or Orleans Vil- 
lage, Rehoboth, Mass., where I lived as a boy. 
A traveling lecturer came to our town with 
one of those machines and held the whole com- 
munity spellbound with his pictures, and ani- 
mated slide devices. For a ticket of admission 
I turned the crank of his machine while he 
made his animated skeleton dance upon the 
screen. Who shall say that was not a fore- 
gleam of the motion picture and the “steam 
piano,’ so often heard in country movie 
theaters! 

The next stereopticon I saw was in our Con- 
gregational Church at Sandusky, O. The Chris- 
tian Hndeavor Society bought one and operated 
it Sunday nights. They secured slides on all 
kinds of missionary work, and the first winter 
we had it we took our congregation around the 
world and ‘packed the house.” 

Eyer after that experience I have used the 
Stereopticon in church work. In Washington 
I used the Underwood & Underwood slides of 
the Holy Land with their Bible lectures. Since 
then their slide department has been turned 
over to the Keystone View Company of New 
York. When I went to the First Church of 
San Jose, Cal., I found a fine motiograph in- 
stalled. We used it for about six years with 
great success. It had a stereopticon attach- 
ment and that gave us opportunity to show 
some wonderful slides, but the motion picture 
took the lead over everything else. 

At Plymouth Church, Seattle, I used an 
We 
never used it in the auditorium. Somehow it 


_ did not give satisfaction and we gave up using 


_ still pictures would pass out of use. 


it. -And, anyway, the motion picture was 
“coming in” and everybody seemed to feel that 
Some 
bright individual somewhere undertook to win 
the public by advertising his stereopticon lec- 
tures by calling them “Still pictures of moving 
subjects.”’” This took very well for a time, but 
‘no one could compete with the movies. 

But the world has moved pretty fast since 
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Miami Beach, Florida 


then. The portable motion picture machine 
has brought the cream of pictures to the small- 
est church. Every town of any size has its 
picture theater. However, these things do not 
satisfy. The lantern slide has come back to 
its own, and perhaps has even gone further. 
There are slide artists now who paint lantern 
slides as beautifully as any works of art can 
be made, and the value of slides to a minister 
is far greater, in some respects, than motion 
pictures ever can be. I am now thinking of 
lecture work, and educational pictures for the 
Sunday school. A glide can be held on the 
screen for a long period while it is being de- 
scribed. Some motion picture machines allow 
that, but most people want to see a motion 
picture go. 

There has always been one handicap in the 
use of the stereopticon. 
night, or in a darkened room if used during 
the day. This prevented its general use in the 
Sunday school where illustrated talks would 
prove vaulable. For this reason the stereop- 
ticon has had its limitations as an adjunct to 
religious education. 

But once more the world moves. For years 
there has been a search for a daylight screen. 
I have felt confident that the invention would 
come sometime, and now it is satisfying to re- 
port its arrival. It is called the Trans-Lux 
sereen and actually shows pictures in broad 
daylight even when the sun is shining. I do 
not know the composition of the screen, but 
the light is thrown upon the back of the 
sereen and the picture stands out on the screen 
like a painting or an etching. The same com- 
pany has an opaque projector, combined with 
a stereopticon, and these three pieces of ma- 
chinery working together open a new world to 
the minister and the director of religious edu- 
cation. The projector reproduces pictures from 
books, postcards, or photographs or paintings 
of any sort. Today there are innumerable 
sources where pictures can be had, and with 
this machine that uses both lantern slides and 
illustrated material in daylight what cannot 
the wise and resourceful teacher do? ‘This 
device is being used in day school with much 
satisfaction, and when we remember that most 
people learn more than seventy-five per cent 
of what they know through the eye it behooves 


It had to be used at , 


religious workers to make good use of these 
instruments. While in New York City re- 
cently, I visited the business offices of this 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Company 
at 36 West 44th Street and saw the instru- 
ments tested in every way possible. I have 
used one of the machines in my own home both 
at night and in the daytime with astonishingly 
good results, and shall use it in Sunday school 
this coming season, 

But this is not the only discovery I have 
made in regard to the use of the stereopticon 
for religious education. Rey. J. H. Halley, of 
3827 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati, has 
been a frequent visitor to the Holy Land for 
the past several years. On one of his trips 
he was able to secure from the American Col- 
ony a series of 3,500 photographs of Palestine 
and surrounding country. He has had these 
made into what is known ag film slides, and 
with these and a combination lantern he is fur- 
nishing churches with an invaluable library of 
pictures. I cannot take time or space to give 
a catalog of this wonderful library. There are 
2,000 pictures that show almost everything 
there is in that mysterious and sacred land, 
divided into forty-five chapters, each chapter 
on a reel of film. In addition to these there 
are 500 pictures chronologically arranged, ac- 
cording to standard harmonies of the Gospels. 
In addition to pictures of the country there are 
150 reproductions of paintings illustrating in- 
cidents in the life of Christ. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place if I relate 
my experience in starting Sunday evening serv- 
ices in Miami Beach where such services had 
never been held. JI had brought with me from 
California a stereopticon and a considerable 
number of slides. Among them were the illus- 
trations from Will Irwin’s book, The Neat 
War. It was advertised in the newspapers 
that an illustrated review of that book would 
be given. With these illustrations I put sev- 
eral slides of scenes connected with the war. 
The church was filled with eager people. We 
kept up this plan all winter and the next sum- 
mer with continued success. We gave travel 
talks, and lectures on art, and used to good 
advantage nearly all the stereopticon lecture 
sets of the American Board, some of the Home 
Missionary ‘Society, and the Church Building 
Society. These organizations have some of 

(Continued on page 255) 
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is the success- 


Rev. 
ful young pastor of Rosemount Memorial 


Gordon Kennedy 


Ohurch, Toronto. He is thirty, and unmar- 
ried. He goes to Alberta to spend a summer 
vacation on the ranch of his brother Jim. 
As he starts westward he is introduced to 
an attractive young woman, Miss Margaret 
Pearson. They prove mutually enjoyable 
traveling companions. Miss Pearson is on 
the way from her grandfather in England to 
her father, in Vancouver. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary he pro- 
poses marriage to Miss Pearson. She insists 
upon time for both to consider. He goes on 
a branch railroad to Mandeville, fourteen 
miles from his brother’s ranch to which Jim, 
the brother, takes him on horseback. Jim 
suggests that Gordon should join him in 
“real life’ on the ranch, and challenges the 
results of Gordon's prosperous church min- 
istry. Soon Margaret Pearson writes to 
Gordon that he may visit her. He goes to 
Vancouver, they become engaged, and the wed- 
ding is set for September 10. Gordon returns 
to the ranch and proves himself a good sport 
there. He-declines an alluring offer from Al 
Hobart to the great Metropolitan Church, 
Montreal, because he feels it is his duty to 
stay in his Toronto church, where he has 
served only three years. The wedding occurs 
as planned. Soon after and just before the 
bridal couple were to start for their train 
eastward Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pear- 
son, is arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 
from his company. He has lost everything 
in stock market gambling. Margaret is heart- 
broken and refuses to go with Gordon, whom 
she feels has been defrauded. 


CHAPTER XIII 
H’ had forgotten to take his evening 
meal, but now he felt the need of food. 
It was past the hour for serving dinner in 
the hotel but restaurants would be open. 
He went out into the streets and walked 
for several blocks before finding what he 
wanted. Presently, coming to an attractive 
looking place, he went in and ordered sa- 
vory omelet, rolls and coffee. The room 
in which he sat was brilliantly lighted and 
there were a good many people about. While 
he was waiting for his order to be filled, a 
newsboy rushed in with a stack of papers 

under his arm, bawling out: 
“Spe-sholl: All about the big robbery! 


Sholi! All about the Timber Milling Case! 
Sholl! All about the arrest of Pearson! 
Paper, Sir?’ 


The patrons of the restaurant were eagerly 
buying up the papers. The droning hum of 
conversation quickly changed to animation. 
Gordon bought a paper and turned to the 
column reserved for late important and sen- 
sational news. There he read: 


Downfall of a Vancouver Man 


Surprising Career of Stock Gambling 
and Hmbezzlement 
Mr. Arthur James Pearson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Pacific Timber Milling 
Company Arrested for Misap- 
propriation of Trust Funds 

Mr. Arthur James Pearson was arrested 
at his home this afternoon on a warrant 
charging him with diverting to his own use 
a large sum of money belonging to the Pa- 


cific Timber Milling Company. There are 
various rumors afloat regarding the sum in- 
volved, but we understand it is in the neigh- 
borhood of 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 


It is believed that the defaulter has been 
losing heavily of late in speculative opera- 
tions on the stock market. 

A poignant feature in connection with the 
case is the fact that Mr. Pearson’s only 
daughter was married at noon today to Rev. 
Gordon Kennedy, M.A., B.D., the popular min- 
ister of Rosemount Church, Toronto. Sincere 
sympathy will be felt for the newly wedded 
couple whe were present in Mr. Pearson’s 
home when the arrest was made. 

He laid aside his newspaper and addressed 
himself to the food which had been brought. 
As he ate, he mused upon the mentality of 
press reporters. No doubt he owed some- 
thing to newspaper men for favorable 
notices of himself and his work. He reck- 
oned that the account had now been squared. 
He could not think that the man who wrote 
those words he had just read had been in- 
tentionally brutal. Newspaper men were 
decent and kindly fellows. Nor was the man 
lacking in imagination. He was simply a 
hustling reporter, with a keen nose for 
news, bent on giving artistic completeness 
to his brief announcement of a sensational 
event. He must omit no element of shock. 
He was a storm-chaser and paid to be that. 
The few individuals whose souls might he 
lacerated by the gratuitous reference to the 
wedding could not count against the lust of 
a multitude of readers for what was start- 
ling and reprehensible. It would give them 
—per contrast—an enhanced and pleasing 
sense of their own virtue. What a ferment- 
ing atom was man! What a kaleidoscopic 
affair was human life! 

He paid his bill and went out. Observing 
that the main telegraphic office was just 
across the road, he entered and sent a wire 
to Jim. 

“Discount newspaper reports re Pacific 
Milling Company. No loss. Plans disar- 
ranged. Writing shortly.” 

As he came out, he half unconsciously di- 
rected his steps toward Indian Hill. Reach- 
ing the top of it, he found a bench and sat 
down. The sky was overcast; no moon, no 
stars. Last evening he was here with her 
—under that wonderful sky! And this was 
his wedding night! Yet God was still God 
and love was love and life was life. And 
God and love could transform life’s tribula- 
tions into angels of light. That was what 
he had said in his sermons. Preachers were 
expected to say such things. But he had 
not realized what piercings and tossings 
of the soul such transformations must 
involve. 

He rose and resumed his walk. He could 
never afterwards recall the route he tray- 
ersed. He had dim recollections of passing 
mills and wharves and vessels; of exchang- 
ing greetings with night-policemen; of walk- 
ing for a while in a wood; of being down 
on the shore of English Bay. He walked 
until pink pencil lines of light appeared in 
the eastern sky. In the white dawn of break- 
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ing day he reached his hotel and rang for 
the night porter to let him in. 
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He went to bed and slept till seven o’clock, 
when he was aroused by the ringing of the’ 
telephone in his room. It was Silcox speak- 
ing, inviting him to breakfast. It was nec: 
essary that they should confer together at, 
the earliest possible moment. He promised 
to be at Bay View in half an hour. | 

Calling up the hotel office he asked for 
a taxi to be ordered for him, avd ten min- 
utes later he was on his way. 

Silcox had let no grass grow under his 
feet. In the early evening he had inter- 
viewed Myers at his own home. He was re- 
ceived at first with scant courtesy. Myers’ 
face was like a thunder cloud. He did not 
offer to shake hands. ~ 

“Take a seat,” he said. “I hope you won't 
detain me long. I’m busy this evening, in- 
fernally busy and bothered too, as you may 
imagine. I suppose you’ve come to plead 
for Pearson. It won’t do any good, I can 
tell you right now. I have no sympathy for 
him. He deserves seven years. He’s a rot- 
ter. We showed him every consideration ; 
gave him every chance but he bamboozled 
us at every turn. Put us in the devil of a 
hole. Fortunately it won’t wreck us, but it 
will make it impossible to declare any divi- 
dends this year. It will hurt us in other 
ways too; damage our credit and reputation. 
Guess you won’t be feeling very sweet about 
it yourself.” ' 

“T’m deeply distressed about it, Myers,” 
answered Silcox. “I haven’t come to plead 
for him or to urge any excuses. I’ve simply 
come to give you this and to ask for a re- 
ceipt.”’ 

He handed Myers a check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars. It was made payable to the 
Timber Milling Company. It was signed by 
Pearson and endorsed by Silcox. : 

As Myers scrutinized the check his face 
went crimson. 

“Silcox, you paralyze me! Gad! This is 
the limit! It’s magnificent, but it isn’t busi- 
ness.” ¥ 

“T consider it very good business,” replied: 
Sileox quietly. 

“But won’t this cramp you? I don’t know 
how you stand, of course, but I guess you'll 
feel this a bit.” 

“That’s all right. I ean do without it and 
not go to the poorhouse yet.” 

“Blast Pearson, I say! Do you know that 
the mad fool flung away thirty thousand 
dollars after we had discovered the short- 
age? He threw thirty thousand dollars into 
the fire during the six weeks we gave him 
to make good. That was sixty per cent of 
his deficit. Had he handed that over to the 
Company, we might have arranged a private 
settlement. But when we found out about 
that thirty thousand—” t 

“Yes, I know. Will you please write a 
receipt ?” ' 

“Certainly, and I may add, with much 
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pleasure mingled with sincere regret. Re- 
ceived from Frederick Silcox—” 

“No! Received from Arthur James Pear- 
son, if you don’t mind. That check is from 
him.” 

“Dash it all, so it is! But, I say, Silcox, 
‘I’m not quite sure that I ought to take this 
check tonight. The case is out of our hands 
‘now. The Attorney General, or Reed, his 
‘deputy who will have the case in charge, 

‘may have something to say about this. 
| Shouldn’t the money be paid into court?’ 

" “J don’t think there’s any technicality 
nt that line that you need to boggle at. 
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But if I were in your place I’d take that 
‘check while the going’s good.” 

“Meaning by that?” 

_ “Meaning that if you don’t write out a re- 
‘ceipt in full for the amount. of Pearson’s 
‘shortage, I'll have the check back and de- 
| stroy it. By tomorrow I may have developed 
writer's Cramp and not be able to endorse 
another check, or I may even change my 
'mind. Men are fickle creatures, you know.’ 

“Tn other words, it’s now or never, eh?” 

“Something like that, maybe.” 

“Well, I'll take it and run the risk. At 
the most it can’t involve us in more than a 
reprimand, and of course it will make the 
situation a lot easier for Pearson. I’m sure 

_ we wish to have every consideration for your 
feelings. If it was possible, I’d have the 
ease withdrawn. But it can’t be done. He 
has been arrested on a criminal charge and 
the fact that he committed a felony still 


remains.” 


Myers wrote out the receipt and handed it 
to Silcox. 

“Thank you. Good night.” 

“Good night. I hope for your sake, they’ll 
be light on him. And, I say, I’m sorry about 
those young people. I didn’t know about the 
wedding until just before you came in.” 

After this interview Pearson had an hour’s 
consultation with his own lawyer. It was 
arranged that the latter should get in touch 
with Reed as early as possible in the morn- 
ing. 

While they were taking breakfast, Silcox 
gave Gordon a detailed account of these pro- 
ceedings. ‘ 

“The case will be called before the Sti- 
pendary Magistrate for hearing some time 
this forenoon. Arthur will have the option 
of being summarily tried by the Stipendary 
or of having the case go to a jury. Should 
he ask for trial by jury we should have to 
wait six weeks until the Supreme Court sits. 


- Seott, my lawyer, strongly advises him to ask 
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for a summary trial. The Stipendary has 
as good a legal mind as any judge in Canada 
The situation is perfectly clear and simple. 
Delay would only mean intolerable suspense. 
So I’m hoping the whole thing may be set- 
tled by noon. I hope you approve of the 
steps I have taken.” 
“Most heartily. You did a great evening’s 
work.” 
They sat in silence for a moment, then 


_ Gordon asked: 


“Has Mrs. Silcox told you the real reason 
why we didn’t go to Victoria last evening?” 

“Yes. I only saw her for a few minutes 
this morning and we didn’t discuss the mat- 
ter much. We both feel that Margaret has 
“made a mistake. It puts you in a fright- 
_ fully embarrassing position for the moment, 
4 but I feel sure when she has recovered from 
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the first effects of this nasty knock she will 
take a more sensible view of it.” 

“I have serious doubts about it,” replied 
Gordon. Presently he added, “I sent a tele- 
gram to Toronto last evening telling the 
officers of my Church that I shall resign the 
pastorate immediately.” 

“T don’t think they’ll accept your resig- 
nation.” 

“Yes, they will. They’ll have to. I shall, 
of course, go to Toronto and have an inter- 
view with the church officials for the sake 
of a clear understanding. But I shall stand 
firmly by my resignation. I propose to go out 
of the ministry altogether for a while. I 
shall link up with Jim. He’s been wanting 
me to go into partnership with him.” 

“But, won’t it pretty nearly break your 
heart to do that? You are considered the 
rising star of the Canadian pulpit. 

“T’m more like a third rate comet on its 
way to oblivion. No, it won’t break my 
heart, though I am not denying that it stabs 
me pretty hard. But there’s really nothing 
else to be done. You can see that plainly 
enough.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right. But if you can 
put your heart into the work Jim offers you, 
it will be well worth while. You’ll come 
into big things, quick and strong.” 

They sat for some time discussing Jim’s 
group scheme and what life on the ranch 
would mean for Gordon. 

After a while Mrs. Silcox came into the 
room. Gordon was eager to hear of Marga- 
ret and when he could see her. | 

“She slept a little,’ Mrs. Silcox said. 
“Troubled sleep, but better than none. She 
has already taken some breakfast but is still 
in her room.” 

“Did she do anything about her trunks?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, she unpacked them and put every- 
thing away. I thought it better not to re- 
monstrate with her. You know she is in a 
terribly difficult position. The more I think 
about it the more complicated her problem 
appears. She has terrible facts and fright- 
ful possibilities to face whatever way she 
turns. She’s certainly not trying to find the 
line of least resistance. But she will need 
all her courage.” 

“But is she not making it much harder for 
herself than she need?’ 

“It is difficult to say. I feel she must de- 
cide that for herself.” 

To be continued next week | 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


(Continued from page 234) 
many men there be who get an Automatick 
Leg that runneth away with them, and how 
much better it is to be Master of our Own 
Mechanism, which so few men can Claim. 
For while I have endeavored all my life to 
walk on Two Legs, even the Ideal and the 
Practical, and to step forward with neither 
one farther than I could bring the other up 
beside it, yet I have not always done so, and 
among my respected associates be many men 
who have been hopping all over Holland on 
a Leg which they cannot stop. 
And I closed the book and mine eyes. And 
I said, This is a Comfortable Chair. And a 
Quiet one. And I thought of the tunes to 
which the human race is racing, and I said, 
Some of them are good tunes, but. 
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SOCIAL IDEALS 
A Discussion Conducted by 
Hubert C. Herring 


I. The Section on Education (Continued) 


(2) Translating Christian Social Ideals into 
education means adequate and equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all, with the possibility 
of extended training for those competent. 

What is this but a statement of the point 
of view which is struggling for expression 
through the public school system? Through 
the state we are attempting this very thing. 
We have a right to believe that the public 
school system of America, no matter what 
faults it has, is superbly Christian in its demo- 
cratic daring. Not only are the rich and the 
poor given, with approximate equality, the 
same public school privileges, but there ig an 
increasing effort, through technical and exten- 
sion schools, to reach special groups of those 
who are especially competent, From the kin- 
dergarten through the university, we are offer- 
ing the chance to enter into the intellectual 
accumulation of the race. 

* * 


“Government, business, art, religion, all social 
institutions have a meaning, a purpose. That 
purpose is to set free and to develop the capaci- 
ties of human individuals without respect to 
race, sex, class, or economic status. And this 
is all one with saying that the test of their 
value is the extent to which they educate every 
individual into the full stature of his possibility. 
Democracy has many meanings, but if it has 
a moral meaning, it is found in resolving that 
the supreme test of all political institutions 
and industrial arrangements shall be the con- 
tribution they make to the all-around growth 
of every member of society.’ 

JOHN DEWEY, 
Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
yes 


To what extent have we achieved equality 
in publie school education? 

Take any large city. To what extent are the 
schools for wealthy residential sections and for 
poorer districts equally well provided for? 

Is there a Negro section? Are colored teach- 
ers paid on the same scale as white? How 
about buildings, if there is segregation? How 
about segregation? 

What do you think of the attempt to even up 
the disparity between the school resources of 
wealthy urban centers and comparatively poorer 
and sparsely settled rural sections? Should 
the principle of federal aid be extended, or 
should education be left to local initiative with 
what state aid can be obtained? 

* * 


“Man may become man -through education 
only.”’—Immanuel Kant. 
* * 


Some one has said, “The good man who 
merely repeats his goodness of the day before is 
not a good man, but a bad man.” The business 
of education is to train a race which knows 
how to grow. Education, if it is to be truly 
social, must have elasticity in its fiber. Only 
education can be counted upon to produce per- 
sonalities which do not vote the straight ticket. 

* * 


How can a community express its mind on 
matters of education? How can it insure the 
control of its schools by men and women who 
are alive and thinking? 

The public school system is a public trust. 
We believe in it, but we must see to it that the 
spirit of a machine age and an age of standard- 
ization finds scant encouragement in our school 
buildings. 
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“Week Day Sermons in King’s Chapel” __ 


An Adventure in the Faith That Unites ‘ 


[Hprrors’ Nore: When the Editor wrote the 
editorial, “An Achievement in Christian Unity,” 
he was not aware that Dr. Perkins’ article 
would be available in its present form. It 
seems advisable, however, to publish it with- 
out alteration even if it duplicates at certain 
points what has already been said editorially. | 


T the outset I wish to enter a “plea in 
A avoidance.” If any reader of this appre- 
ciative word concerning the volume of “Week 
Day Sermons in King’s Chapel” is disposed 
to charge me with lack of modesty, seeing that 
his name is in the table of contents, I admit 
the charge but plead an editorial mandate. The 
embarrassment to untrammeled speech is felt, 
however, as it was by a friend who, on read- 
ing the book, wrote: “I was about to say that 
I had enjoyed the feast ‘from soup to nuts,’ 
when I remembered what the eighteenth course 
was!” If the book were simply a collection of 
sermons, I should regard the indictment as un- 
answerable and leave words of approbation to 
others. It is, however, more than a book of 
sermons. It is, in a real sense, a public rec- 
ord and confession of faith of a significant 
enterprise in Christian Unity of which I have 
some knowledge and in which I have a lively 
interest. ‘The sermons,’ says Dr. Harold EH. 
B. Speight, minister of King’s Chapel and in- 
augurator of the enterprise, “are now offered 
to a wide audience as a contribution from one 
church to the many movements which in our 
time are exemplifying Christian unity.” 

The comprehensiveness of this unity ‘is em- 
phasized by the variety of the denominational 
connections of the preachers. There are Brown, 
Maurer, Gilkey, and Sperry from the Congre- 
gationalists; Merrill, Roberts, Taylor, and 
MacColl from the Presbyterians; Jacks, Sulli- 
van, and Simons from the Unitarians; Ander- 
son, McConnell, and Rall from the Methodists ; 
Ainslee from the Disciples; the Baptist Soares, 
the Episcopalian Worcester, and the Univer- 
salist Perkins. Yet if one did not know from 
other sources the denominational labels these 
men wear, honorably and sincerely, we would 
be hard put to infer them from anything they 
respectively say or consciously refrain from 
saying. Indeed one of the refreshing things 
about this demonstration of the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace is that it is unforced 
and uncalculated. Every preacher is obviously 
uttering his own unfettered message, with a free 
mind and a loving spirit, and behold! all are 
uttering various dialects of a common speech. 

If the eighteen preachers assembled in this 
volume were to be redistributed haphazard 
among each other’s pulpits on a given Sunday, 
the habitual hearers of each would say, “The 
message we have heard today is what we are 
accustomed to hear in this place.” It is a 
message of faith in the sovereignty of Love, 
the worth of human souls, the kingliness of 
service, and the triumph of the kingdom. Men 
sharing that unity of living faith do not need 
to be on their guard against creedal disturbers 
of the peace, for the peace is too deep for the- 
ological disagreements to mar or break it. As 
Dr. Speight says in his “Foreword,” “the 
notable agreement in emphasis which has 
marked the contributions of the visitors from 
so many fields of labor has demonstrated how 
close in spirit and purpose are the progressive 
leaders of Protestantism in our time.” And 
again, speaking of the feature characteristic 
of all the sermons, beneath’ their stimulating 
variety of theme and treatment: “The larger 
faith proclaimed by all who call themselves, or 
are commonly understood to be, liberal Chris- 


By Frederic M. Perkins 


First Universalist Church, Lynn, Massachusetts 


tians is not, as has so often been said of it, cold 
and intellectual in its appeal. On the con- 
trary, when it is proclaimed with the author- 
ity that always belongs to sincere speech, with 
un urgency that springs from a sense of re- 
sponsibility, with a tender sympathy for way- 
ward, sinful, blind, and burdened souls, it is 
a veritable evangel, moving. the heart and 
quickening the reserves of energy into action.” 

It is not, however, in the spiritual effective- 
ness of these sermons themselves, or even in 
the unity of faith to which they testify, “that 
the peculiar significance of the book lies. Many 
are the volumes of sermons which might be 
worthy companions of this one. What makes 


this distinctive is that it represents a high- - 


minded contribution which an old church, the 
oldest liberal church in America, rich in his- 
toric lore, worshipful traditions, personal lead- 
ership, and catholic spirit, is making to the 
movement toward Christian unity. Let Dr. 
Speight describe the daily service in another 
extract from his “Foreword”: ‘The sermons 
in this volume were preached to week day con- 
gregationgs in King’s Chapel, Boston, where 
services are held every week day except Sat- 
urday for seven months in the year. For such 
services the location, at one of the busiest cor- 
ners of the business district, is a distinct asset. 
The historic building erected in 1749, the old 
pulpit dating from 1717 (the oldest in the 
country still in use on its original site), the 
quiet retreat to be found within the massive 
granite walls that shut out the roar of traffic, 
the inescapable sense of enduring and spiritual 
realities that pervades the building and takes 
possession of the most casual visitor, all com- 
bine to offer an equipment of a unique charac- 
ter. Daily the Paul Revere bell summons 
from offices, stores, and streets a company of 
worshipers who come for the inspiration they 
believe they may find in the quiet of the sanc- 
tuary, in the ministry of great music, in the 
act of faith which unites rich and poor and 
wise and ignorant in a common prayer, in the 
message spoken from the pulpit with the au- 
thority of sincerity and the power of sym- 
pathy, in the uplifted song of universal hope 
and praise. The spirit of the service is car- 
ried by the radio into many distant homes and 
hospitals, and even into workshops and fac- 
tories where groups gather to listen in during 
the noon rest.” 

King’s Chapel is fitted for this ministry by 
its historic spiritual genius even more than by 
its location, resources, and the wise leadership 
of its minister and officials. It has a peculiar 
history. ‘His Majesty’s Chapel, in New Eng- 
land,” the King’s Chapel, was established when 
Massachusetts was made a royal colony at the 
close of the 17th century, to the scandal of 
the old Puritan theocracy. The American 
Revolution of course dissolved the ecclesias- 
tical authority of the Anglican Church over 
Episcopal churches in the United States, and 
before American bishops were ordained these 
churches took to themselves virtual independ- 
ence. Under the influence of the new spirit 
of freedom, religious as well as political, of 
the times, King’s Chapel revised its liturgy in 
the interests of a broader faith, following sug- 
gestions already proposed by certain liberal 
clergymen in the Anglican Church but not 
there adopted. It also called as rector a young 
man, James Freeman, a candidate for holy 
orders, who had become infected with the new 
heresies. In neither of these proceedings did 
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King’s Chapel contemplate secession from the 
Episcopal Church then in process of reorgani- 
zation in America. It turned out, however, 
that because of these dangerous innovations 
no bishop could be found who was willing to 
confer ordination on Mr. Freeman. Accord- 
ingly King’s Chapel authorized its wardens to 
ordain him in their own right, and began its 
notable career as an independent Christian’ 
church, combining a liberal spirit with loyalty 
to the great common traditions and ideals of 
worship of the “Holy Church Universal.” Its 
ancient liturgy, with further revisions from 
time to time as changing theological emphasis 
has seemed to’ require, is in use today in the 
“Book of Common Prayer according to the Use 
of King’s Chapel, Boston.” 

When the gradual secession of liberal 
churches in New England took definite form in 
the Unitarian denomination forty years later, 
King’s Chapel found its natural and congenial 
fellowship in the new communion, but it has 
always jealously guarded its historic inde 
pendence. It still installs its ministers by the 
act of its own wardens, acknowledging no other 
ecclesiastical authority, as in the days of Mr. 
Freeman, and it still regards itself as a branch 
of the Church Universal rather than a partisan 
of a sect. ‘The Liturgy contained in this vol- 
ume,” declares the preface to the original re- 
vision in 1785, “is such as no Christian, it is 
supposed, can take offence at, or find his con- 
science wounded at repeating. The Trinita- 
rian, the Unitarian, the Calvinist, the Armin- 
ian, will read nothing in it which can give 
him any reasonable umbrage.... It is not 
our wish to make proselytes to any particular 
system of opinions of any particular sect of 
Christians. Our earnest desire is to live in 
brotherly love and peace with all men, and es- 
pecially with those who call themselves the 
disciples of Jesus Christ.” 

That was the seed of which the present week 
day ministry of King’s Chapel is the natural 
fruit. For many years noontime services were 
held, with generally a different preacher each 
day, during the long pastorate of Dr. Howard 
N. Brown, himself a noble exponent of fine 
catholicity, honored and loved by all who are 
privileged to be included in his rich friendship. 
During the last three years, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Speight, the daily services have 
been organized into a regular ministry, con- 
ducted by preachers of various denominations 
who are “in residence” generally for the week, 
through whom the liberal gospel is given a 
place of common fellowship and a new throne 
of power. The resources of King’s Chapel 
have been put behind this broad ministry and 
the burden of maintaining it is borne as a sac- 
rificial offering to a great cause. That the 
spirit of 1785, combining faith and freedom, 
loyalty and catholicity, is still regnant is wit- 
nessed by this preface to the latest revision 
(1925) of the ancient liturgy: “The congre- 
gation believes that Christian worship rich in 
its associations with the centuries of prayer 
and praise is entirely compatible with the 
ministration of a pulpit avowedly liberal. In 
authorizing this new edition of its Prayer 
Book, King’s Chapel once again proclaims its 
devotion to a very precious inheritance from 
the past, its desire to retain whatever is help- 
ful to Christian faith, and its freedom to 
abandon whatever is a hindrance to the devout 
worship of God in spirit and truth.” Those 
who may read this volume of week day ser- 
mons are sharing in the fulfillment of James 
Freeman’s prophetic vision. 
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“Thirty Years of Waiting” 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

| With the article in this week’s Congrega- 
| tionalist entitled, “Thirty Years of Waiting,” 
/I find much in common with my own experi- 
ence. Those were dark days for young men 
‘when everything seemed to be going to pieces. 
‘I am in thorough accord with what Mr. Haw- 
|kins says concerning the Divine Character of 
‘Jesus, and that this is the “hour for evangel- 
‘ists, not critics.” 

But I want to put in one protest against the 
phrase “an annual spiritual drunk.’ That is 
a criticism old ag the Day of Pentecost, when 
“others mocking, said, ‘These men are full of 
new wine.’” There never has been an evan- 
| gelistic movement of any magnitude without 
effervescence. But we make the mistake that 
‘men have always made, of judging the whole 
by the part, and that a very small part. The 
“wild fire” of evangelistic movements can 
be traced back through Sunday’s meetings, 
Moody’s great revivals, Finney’s meetings 
marked by remarkable answers to prayer, the 
Jonathan Hdwards’ meetings with the over- 
- whelming sense of God’s presence, the Wesleyan 

movements and away back to the Reformation. 

In all these meetings there were far the larger 

number of converts who became the active 
Christian workers in the churches and other 

religious organizations, many of whom are the 
mainstays of present Christian movements. It 
is a grave mistake to think that “society” can 
be Christianized without conversion of indi- 
vidual men and women. 

Jesus’ appeal was forever to the individual. 
Any evangelistic movement which will attract 
large numbers of men to the problem of ruling 
this world by “good will” and away from brute 
force rule will necessarily carry with it a hu- 
man enthusiasm which will be wild in spots; 
and we will have to wait more than thirty 
years longer to change human nature so com- 
pletely that it will be in perfect balance when 
God speaks to men. “We know in part, and 
we prophesy in part, but when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” J. W. TURNER. 

- Takoma Park, Md. 


A Better Name Than Missions 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I note in the Jan. 14 issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist in the article by Harry Thomas Stock 
concerning the Student Conference at Evans- 
ton, Ill., that the sentiment was expressed that 
a better name than “Missions” should be coined 
for the world-wide work of the church. 

The Community Congregational Church at 
Claremont, one of the churches most intérested 
in mission work on the Pacific Coast, finds itself 
in complete harmony with this suggestion. The 
entire concept of mission work has largely 
changed during the last quarter of a century. 
We no longer go to our fields of work in other 
countries with the idea that they have had no 
revelation of God, but rather with the mes- 
sage that in Jesus they find the full spiritual 
conception of God and life. The word “Mis- 
sions” certainly carries to some extent the im- 
plication of superiority, and the consequent 
idea of religious patronage. ; 

Undoubtedly the work of Christian nations 
in foreign lands, and indeed in our nominally 
Christian countries, has been an educational 
means toward bringing the nations of the 
world into better social, political, and religious 
‘relationships. 

-. The church at Claremont is entering upon its 
annual “School of Missions,” as it has been called 
in the past. This school will include the pe- 
riod from Feb. 3 to March 10. At the meeting 
of the committee in charge of arrangements this 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


question of a better name for world-wide inter- 
ests of the church came up. Upon the sugges- 
tion of the writer the title of our annual con- 
ference was changed from “A School of Mis- 
sions” to “A School of Christian International 
Relations.” We believe this title is a much 
more inclusive and fitting one for the work 
which the church is engaged in at the present 
time, and we think the action of the Claremont 
church may be of interest to our Congrega- 
tional constituency generally. 
JAMES HOFFMAN BATTEN. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 


The National Council and Outlawry 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The resolutions of the last National Council 
on war have, among others, this statement: 
“Translating Social Ideals into International 
Relations means the Outlawry of War.” 

Outlawry demands that the war system now 
legalized by nations must be made illegal; now 
sanctioned, must be made a crime; now in- 
trenched in our international customs and codes 
and courts, and being prophesied and prepared 
for, must be abolished. 

More definitely, this is the creed of the sub- 
scriber to outlawry. I believe that in inter- 
national relations, nations must change from 
laws and rules of and for war, with which they 
are now honeycombed, to organie laws against 
war. 

I believe that war as a way of settling con- 
troversies between nations must be made a 
crime, under the laws of nations, and the war 
system of the world outlawed and abolished. 

I believe in the codification of international 
law under the principle and plan of outlawry, 
and the establishment of a world court with 
affirmative jurisdiction. 

I believe that the outlawry of war is now to 
be a crusade and consummation of, and by, and 
for the people, and that they are to be given a 
chance to declare themselves concerning it. 

‘The Council in its other resolutions on war 
did not add anything, if indeed it did not 
weaken or confuse its indorsement of outlawry, 
in some of its other statements. 

To declare for the ‘“‘abolition of military arm- 
aments by all nations” is superfluous if one 
knows what outlawry means. No subscriber 
to outlawry thinks of abolishing armaments 
and then demanding the outlawry of war. If 
we outlaw war under the plan proposed, the 
present general plans and needs of armaments 
are gone. But the Council added, “except for 
an internal police force.” Just what does this 
mean? Does it mean we must still have an 
army of some kind ready to go to war to stop 
war? Outlawry denies this; this was the fatal 
flaw in the Geneva Protocal plan of outlawry 
in 1924. 

The Council said farther that ‘the Church 
of Christ as an institution should not be used 
as an instrument or an agency in the support 
of war.” Very fine, but very redundant if 
the Council really meant to subscribe to the 
principle and plan of outlawry. If it wanted 
to help the conscientious objector, or the con- 
scientious soldier, or the conscientious in- 
quirer, whether a church or a person, it would 
have done more to have put its emphasis 
solely on outlawry, for their reconciliation 
and adjustment. 

The last paragraph on war, the one in which 
the Council commits itself to outlawry, features 
also “a permanent association of the nations 
for world peace and good will,’”—‘the settling 
of all differences between nations by confer- 
ence, arbitration, or by an international court.” 
These sentences must seem to those who 
have a full grip on its meaning and pur- 
pose and plan, to be stating, as though they 
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did not belong to outlawry, some of the re- 

quirements which have always gone, and must 

go, with it. JOHN FAVILLE. 
Lake Mills, Wis. 


Congregational Work in 
Washington 


Last week I referred to the First Church in 
Washington, D. C., and its needs with special 
reference to the new building campaign. I 
trust that the churches who did not find it con- 
venient to make a definite effort to raise money 
for the building fund on the suggested Sun- 
day, Feb. 21, will seek an early opportunity to 
help in the good work, and that our fortunate 
Congregationalists of large means will contrib- 
ute so generously that the success of this “Na- 
tional Church’ project will be assured in the 
near future. The fact that the present build- 
ing of the First Church has been condemned 
by Washington authorities and that its use may 
be forbidden at any time is a reason for prompt 
action. 

* * 

I do not wonder that sometimes our other 
Congregational churches in Washington feel 
that they are forgotten because of the special 
interest developed in behalf of First Church 
and its immediate needs. Please bear in mind 
that there are seven Congregational churches 
in Washington, four white and three colored, 
and all doing important work. If you will 
turn to The Congregationalist of Oct. 8, 1925, 
you will find an article about those Washing- 
ton churches, and the issue of Oct. 15 contains 
another article regarding prominent Congre- 
gationalists in the capital city. Their mem- 
bership is scattered among the churches. The 
First Church is the only down-town Congrega- 
tional church, serving broadly a great floating 
population, as well as those who naturally 
gather at 10th and G streets for their perma- 
nent church home. 

We are much interested in those other six 
churches. All of them should grow steadily in 
their different localities as the city grows. They 
need and deserve the co-operation and encour- 
agement of our fellowship at large. They all 
have problems, some of which are difficult and 
urgent. 

Second, numerically, and in the magnitude 
of its work, is Mount Pleasant Church. Its 
membership is over a thousand, and among the 
thousand are some of Washington’s distin- 
guished citizens. Edwin B. Slosson, Arthur D. 
Call, Wayne B. Wheeler, John J. Esch, Nor- 
ton M. Little, Major William O. Tufts, and 
Rev. Drs. D. Butler Pratt, and William C. 
Gordon are a few samples. Mount Pleasant 
Church in notable ways has grown and in- 
creased in good works during the pastorate of 
Rev. Walter A. Morgan, who came in 1917 and 
is just going to the New First Church in 
Chicago. His going is regretted, and a man 
of parts is needed to take his place and go for- 
ward with the leadership of Mount Pleasant’s 
large share of the Congregational work in 
Washington. RC. 


Rev. Charles P. Marshall 


Rey. Charles P. Marshall died on Feb. 11, at 
his home in Plymouth, Mass., at the age of 53 
years, after a few months’ illness with cancer. 
Mr. Marshall had a notable pastorate at the 
Church of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth preced- 
ing the World War. During the war he served 
overseas as a Y secretary, and since then he 
has been employment manager of the Plymouth 
Cordage Company. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter. 

Mr. Marshall was devoted to public service 
and social welfare, and was a remarkably un- 
selfish man of sweet spirit and deep human 
sympathy, who practiced his religion constantly 
in practical, helpful ways. 
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The Way of Light and Life 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season 


Sunpay, Feb. 28—Light from the Scriptures, 
Read John 5: 39-47. Text: 5: 39. 

Meditation—Christ is the supreme Word of 
God, but the Bible is also ‘‘God’s word.” The 
New Testament contains the biography of the 
one universal personality in whom God lived 
unhindered. In the Old Testament we have 
foregleams of Him who was to come. 


Monpay, March 1—The Way of Peace. Read 
John 6:16-21. Text: 6: 20. 

Meditation—Darkness falls upon us. A storm 
of adversity and injustice overwhelms us. Dif- 
ficulty like a great wind drives us back. The 
loss of our goods or of reputation seems to us 
irreparable. We are sore afraid—but in that 
very storm the Master comes to us and to bless. 


TuEspAY, March 2—The Spirit of Life. Read 
John 6: 48-59. Text: 6: 56. 

Meditation—This very concrete symbol is 
coupled with words which emphasize that they 
are symbols, “The words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit and are life.” Jesus used 
the vivid impression made upon them as they 
ate the paschal lamb and drank the ceremonial 
wine and said in arresting phrase, ‘““Wxcept ye 
eat this flesh and drink this blood ye have not 
life in yourselves.” They thought of the body 
as the instrument of the life and of the blood 
as the life. 


WEDNESDAY, March 3—The Water of Life. 
Read John 7: 37-44. Text: 7: 87. 

Meditation—Again the Master appeals to 
keen sense of thirst in a hot, semi-tropical land. 
This appetite was felt intensely by all. Every 
one knew the refreshing satisfaction of the cup 
of cold water as the water vender went around 
with the clinking of his metal drinking bowls. 
This satisfaction was used to symbolize the 
great satisfaction Jesus promises to those who 
believe and obey him. Complete fulfillment of 
the deepest needs of the soul come to any man 
who makes the great adventure of living his life 
in the wonderful way of Jesus. 


TuurspAy, March 4—The Light of 
World. Read John 8: 2-20. Text: 8: 12. 

Meditation—As the use of the symbol of the 
Living Water at this feast probably grew out 
of the ceremony with the golden bowl of water 
from the pool of Siloam, so the next symbol of 
His service to man may have been suggested 
by the illumination of the temple by night. The 
uncertainty of those in the streets intensified 
the appreciation of the lights by which they 
eould find the way. Jesus called himself the 
Light of the World. In the light of his Way 
of life men realize true life and entire manhood. 


Frmay, March 5—The Light of Truth. Read 
John 8: 3141. Text: 8: 32. 

Meditation—Dare we believe him in his prom- 
ise that the truth and truth alone can make 
us free? By carelessness or wrong doing we 
get into a tight place and imagine a lie will 
get us out. Jesus dared to speak and act the 
truth and was free, though he died for truth. 
Every man must make his own liberty, no mat- 
ter how free his forebears. If a man abide in 
Christ—he shall know what is true and obeying 
shall be free. 


SarurpAy, March 6—The Light of Paperi- 
ence. Read John 9: 24-34. Text: 9: 25. 

Meditation—An ounce of real experience is 
worth a pound of pompous words. This man 
was lost when it came to explaining why, but 
there is finality in his report of his experience. 
Many a Christian could not give an adequate 
theological argument for his faith in the Son 
of God; but he knows how helpless he has been 
to change the infirmities of his own will and 
temper, but when he has given his heart to 
Christ in love and faith, the old man hag been 
made new and he was free. 


the 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD OUR GUIDE 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thow shalt go; I will counsel 
thee, mine eye shall be upon thee.—Ps. 82: 8. 


Let us take time to seek guidance, that 
we may not lose time by having to retrace 
our steps.—David Smith. 


He leads us on by paths we did not know; 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow; 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the 
day, 
Yet when the clouds are gone, 
We know he leads us on. 


He leads us on through all the unquiet years; 
Past au our dreamland hopes, and doubts, and 
ears 
He guides our steps; through all the tangled 
maze 
Of losses, sorrows, and o’erclouded days 
We know his will is done, 
And still he leads us on. 


And he, at last—after the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in 
vain, 
After our toils are past— 
Will give us rest at last. 


Hiram O. Wiley. 


To follow God’s guidance is to attain true 
peace. Whatever faults cling to us through 
our lives are chiefly due to our self-will tak- 
ing the government of our lives into its 
hands. 


To know Christ is the way to grow in 
holiness. Christianity is not a religion of 
rules. It is the religion of the divine ex- 
ample. Try to follow the blessed steps of the 
most holy life. Take his advice. Ask your- 
self in the moment of perplexity or temp- 
tation, what would he do if he were here? 
Nothing else will so surely lead us into the 
way of holy living.—George Hodges. 


Christ seems to me to be the greatest in 
the greatest sphere, that of the moral and 
spiritual. It is hardly too much to say that 
this place is given him by the common con- 
sensus of all thoughtful men who really 
know his spirit and teaching. He sees the 
problem of living more broadly and more 
deeply than any other. No other has so 
grasped the full meaning of life. No other 
shows such delicate skill in applying moral 
and spiritual principles. If we have any- 
where one who may be said to speak with 
full authority in the moral and spiritual 
world, that person, assuredly, is Jesus Christ. 
—Henry Churchill King. 


Keep us ever mindful that thow beholdest 
all things, even our most secret thought. 
Suffer us not, O God, to darken or disgrace 
the joy of our beloved, or the trust they 
have in us; but may our lives, alike in their 
relation to those beside us and the world 
without, be evidences that we are thine, or 
that we are seeking thee. We do not ask 
thee to take the veil from the future. If 
only thou be with us in the day that is com- 
ing, full of the unknown, it will be well. Up- 
hold us in whatsoever sorrows it may bring 
with it. Pity us in what trials may await 
us. Consecrate our gladnesses and our griefs 
together, and hold us firm when we walk 
through darkened places. Whatsoever thou 
wilt give us or take from us, let thy blessing 
be always above us; and keep us true men 
and women till we go home to thee. 


Lauchlan Maclean Watt, abr. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


The Need of “SHeneanae 


Discussion of the Christian Endeavor Prife 
Meeting Topic for March 7-13 ‘ 


BY CHARLES ERNEST WHITE J 
Topic: Perseyere—in What? Acts 20: 1% 
24; Hebrews 12: 14. (Consecration Service. 


Light from the Bible Passages 

No one can ever charge Paul with being 
coward. He always faced the uncertaintie 
of life with a confidence that was superlative 
The opposition of men in power and of powe 
could not daunt him even if they could dela; 
him. He was never so careful of the feeling 
of his friends that he failed to do his duty b; 
them. He turned his face towards Jerusaler 
instead of turning his back to it, because hi 
knew, that he could not accomplish God’s wil 
for him if he did not go. The chief value h 
placed on his life was in what it could contrib 
ute to the Kingdom of his Lord. His chief sat 
isfaction was in doing the thing which God hac 
committed to him. 

The great thing in life is to get headed in the 
right direction, and then go. As aids to per- 
severance are those who in this world or the 
other are watching our endeayors, the sense of 
being on the right road, but most of all that 
constant keeping of the gaze on Him who goes 
before us. He knows the way and he knows 
us. In that assurance we can run with confi- 
dence and with success. 


Leads for Leaders 

Work out the parallel between perseverance 
in the pursuit of material things and of spirit- 
ual? Which has tangible products along the 
way? Which appeals more strongly to our 
human side,—our spiritual? 

Are we ready to persevere in prayer? Do we 
often take it for granted that when an immedi- 
ate answer does not come that the Lord does 
not favor our petition? 


Are we ready to persevere in the pursuit of 
our highest ideals? How do we stand occa- 
sional failure or rebuff? Can we rise above 
them and push on? 


Are we ready to persevere in the effort for a 
better world? Are we discouraged by the tre- 
mendous effort of its enemies? This means 
cleaner social life, observance of laws, wiping 
out color lines, wholesome Sunday observance 
as God’s Day ag well as our own. 


Thoughts for Members 
But guard the fire within! 
Bright, else, and fast the streams of life may 
roll, 
And no man may the other’s hut behold; 
Yet each will have one anguish—his own soul 
Which perishes of cold. fi 
—Matthew Arnold. 


It is quite the habit to take the Christian 
life as a rather easy and indifferent matter. 
But this is to mistake its intention. It is most 
serious and earnest business, for which we need 
all the resources we can possibly command as 
we stretch toward the goal—Ozora 8. Davis. 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—NMaltbie D. Babcock. 


A Moment of Prayer 

We, O God, are weak at our best; thou art 
always strong. Our highest purposes lose their 
power in us. We need thee, oh so greatly, to 
spur us on, to keep us true, to lift us up from 
despair, and to cheer our hearts in our disap- 
pointments. Wilt thou, we pray, be with us in 
a renewed revelation and inspiration through 
our Fellow Companion along the way, thy Son 
and our Lord? Amen. 


{) much.” 


OUR INVALID PARISH 
- Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Worst Thing in the World 


The letters of the alphabet were having argu- 
‘ment as to which was biggest. W strode to 
jthe front. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| “JT am biggest,” he said, “as all can see. 
“Don’t I spread out over the most ground?” 
“Pooh! You’re no more than an M turned 
lupside down. In fact, you’re not quite as 
And M sniffed disdainfully. 
Hereupon several of the letters broke out in 
|simultaneous clamor, B and H# saying that they 


| were just as tall and broad as W and MM, and 


|O declaring that, being shaped like the world, 
| he added to his height and breadth the psycho- 
logical suggestion of immensity. But S spoke 


in the calm tone of one who feels that after 
| him there is no more to be said: 


“Haven't you yet learned that shape and 
size are not the things that count? Which let- 
ter heads more words than several of the rest 
of you put together, and fills more pages of 


| the dictionary than any other?” 


There was, however, something more to be 
said. Up spoke the smallest letter in the 
alphabet, a mere straight mark: 

“Ho! Ho! What rubbish! J am biggest, 
even if I haven’t much size. Am I not on 
people’s lips every hour of the day more than 


» Pest of you put together? 


\ 


any other letter of the alphabet? Don’t I re- 
ceive more attention every minute than all the 
Don’t I blot out more 
other things to more people than any of you 
ever thought of doing? People have duties, but 
I put Z between them and their duties; they 
have friends, but I can at any time destroy 
friendships; they have happiness within their 
reach, but I keep them from ever laying hold on 
it; they have...” 

But J noticed that he had the field to him- 
self. The others had fled. 

Tf it is true, as Henry Drummond put it, 
that the greatest thing in the world is love, the 
sinking of self for the sake of others, then what 
is the worst thing in the world? 

Ego-centricity. That is the worst thing in 
the world. Let the word stand out in its stark 


ugliness. ; 


It causes its victim to measure all the interest 


rs of the world, all the concerns of other people, 
all the happenings of life, by a very small 
measuring stick having only the length and 


breadth of the letter J. 
heart into a hard heart. 


4 
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It turns a generous 
It changes a lover 
or father into a bully and tyrant. It drives 
off love, and invites suspicion and dislike to 


come where love Should be. It produces mis- 


erable unhappiness in the individual who limits 
iis every thought to the boundaries of J, Me, 


- My, and Mine. And it brings on, sometimes, 
terrible forms of mental disorder. 


‘The world’s greatest souls—those who have 


been filled with a consuming passion to enter 
; into fullness of life with the God of life abund- 


-ant—have had much to say about the killing 
effect of that J, Me, My, and Mine. They were 


only saying, out of their own experience, what 


‘we read so often as merely a familiar text,— 
that it is necessary to lose the life in order to 


find it. 


For there is something to find. What does 
a man possess except that which is able to say 
“79 ntil he has found that “I” through the 


paradox of losing it, he has found nothing. 


Finding it, he is rich, though all the dear 
“things” of life be taken away one after the 
other. For, finding his “I” in that way, he has 
“come close to that which gives his “I” ever- 
lasting value: he has come close to God. 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Spirit of Christianity Illustrated 


Comment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for March 7 
John 13: 1-17 

There is a story of Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
the effect that a minor artist once came to him 
with the proposal that he should help him in 
his pictures. Reynolds asked him what he 
thought he could do, and he suggested that he 
might paint in the backgrounds. The reply of 
Reynolds was that though he might let him do 
the figures he preferred to do the backgrounds 
himself. The backgrounds of the incidents and 
narratives of Scripture must not be neglected, 
and they are particularly important for this 
story of Jesus washing the disciples’ feet. 

Note first of all the occasion. It was just 
before the Feast of the Passover, when in the 
consciousness of Jesus there became strongly 
emphasized the fact of impending tragedy and 
destiny. He knew that “his hour had come,” 
and all the sacredness of the purposes and rela- 
tionships of life became intensified to the full. 
How deeply human ig the soul of Christ as re- 
vealed in the words that “having loved his own 
that were in the world he loved them unto the 
end.” How little we have grasped the mean- 
ing of the ties that bound the divine Son of 
God to his earthly friends! Is it not a reve- 
lation of the way in which the life of God him- 
self finds satisfaction only in communion with 
his creatures? 

The feet-washing was primarily an expres- 
sion of this love. It was not simply a spec- 
tacular act performed chiefly for its effect upon 
the disciples. It was primarily an expression 
of the spirit of Jesus, and as an example to the 
disciples it was intended not ag an artificial 
ritual that they should follow, but aga spiritual 
inspiration. This we should particularly re- 
member in view of the fact that the meaning 
of this lesson for today must be interpreted in 
an age of different customs. Some in the 
western world, contrary to all the general usage 
of a modern day, have established feet-washing 
as a rite of worship in the church, but that 
seems a very formal and artificial way of prac- 
ticing what Jesus here enjoined. It was the 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


The idler who waits for his ship to come 
in will one day discover that it has never 
been launched. 


A tight wad too often gets his name from 
a spendthrift. 


To sport with death is a fool’s pastime. 


The busy man is in too great haste to dis- 
regard the warning at the grade crossing. 


Happiness is born not in what we have, 
but in what we are. 


lesson of humility that Jesus sought to teach ; 
the lesson that the Christian life finds its high- 
est expression in lowly and loving service. 
The disciples needed this lesson, for but a 
short time before they had been quarreling 
about questions of precedence and place. Could 
Jesus more beautifully or more effectually have 
rebuked these rivalries and quarrels than by 
this simple demonstration of the lowliness and 
humility of their Master and Lord? Nor was 
the incident left merely to make its own im- 
pression. “If ye know these things,” said 
Jesus, “blessed are ye if ye do them.” Is that 
word not necessary for us as well? We prove 
a great many things theoretically in our minds 
and hearts without putting them into practice 
in our daily lives. If the religion of the world 
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were one half as effective and real in daily con- 
duct as it is in profession and doctrine, the 
world would be a very different place. Men 
are often slow to put their knowledge into 
action. 

We may profit also from the reference to 
Peter in the narrative. Are not most of us 
like him, willful, self-persuaded, entirely confi- 
dent in our ideas and purposes, ready even to 
assume what the will of the Almighty ig con- 
cerning us, and very little receptive, pliant, 
and responsive under the divine will? We say, 
in fact, to Jesus, “Lord, thou shalt never wash 
my feet,” and then when the will of the Mas- 
ter does become plain to us we act impulsively, 
like Peter, as if the whole plans and purposes 
of grace were for us alone. Why should Peter 
have said, “Lord, not my feet only but also my 
hands and my head’? There were others to 
consider in that act; so Jesus gave Peter a 
mild rebuke and reminded him that outward 
acts may be symbols of an inward purity that 
is complete and perfect. It is in the central 
consecration of the soul and not in contacts 
here and there upon the circumference of life 
that Christian character attains its highest real- 
ity and its noblest end. 


Our Cover Picture 
The Winchester Church 

There has been of late a request that The 
Congregationalist publish pictures of fine church 
interiors. Few better or more suggestive pic- 
tures will be available than that which we pub- 
lish this week of the auditorium and chancel 
of First Church, Winchester, Mass. The beau- 
tiful and spacious chancel was added to the 
chureh recently, and the old auditorium re- 
modeled in such a way as to constitute an ar- 
tistic whole. The new chancel has three me- 
morial windows, said to be among the finest in 
America, choir stalls for a recently organized 
chancel choir, and a new three-manual organ 
of excellent quality. The whole effect of the 
auditorium is exceedingly impressive and con- 
ducive to worship. The Hditor has been a wor- 
shiper at the Winchester Church on recent 
Sundays and seldom has he witnessed anywhere 
a congregation more seriously absorbed in wor- 
ship. If a worshipful interior has anything to 
do with this remarkable effect, one might wish 
that every church had as beautiful and appro- 
priate an interior. : 

On the evening of Feb. 2, the Winchester 
Church celebrated its 85th anniversary and the 
10th anniversary of Dr. Howard J. Chidley’s 
pastorate by a banquet in the Winchester Town 
Hall. The principal address was delivered by 
Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School. Felici- 
toug references to Dr. Chidley’s pastorate were 
made by Rev. D. Augustine Newton, a for- 
mer pastor, and by local ministers. Mr. Wil- 
liam Lewis Parsons, who presided, presented 
Dr. Chidley with a large and striking return 
ticket, containing, in the waves beneath a pic- 
ture of a ship on one side, $700 in gold with 
the intimation that this was to be added to Dr. 
Chidley’s Travel Fund. It was a very happy 
occasion and marks the tribute to an unusually 
successful pastorate in which in ten years from 
an original membership of 560 the church has 
now passed the 1,000 mark. 

Not the least effective factor in the worship- 
ful atmosphere of First Church is Dr. Chidley’s 
soul-searching preaching. There is no spirit- 
ual complacency in his message, and one of the 
secrets. of his effectiveness was revealed on this 
anniversary occasion when, in warning his peo- 
ple against what Sinclair Lewis in Main Street 
had called the ‘village virus,” he stated that 
he himself had sought to keep himself free from 
that taint by devoting much interest to larger 
Christian enterprises of the outside world. Dr. 
Chidley has manifested particular interest in a 
Negro school in the South, and in the work of 
the Florence Crittenton Teague. 


Of Archaeological Interest 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN PALESTINE, 
by Pror. R, A. S. MAcCALISTER (Revell. $3.75). 

EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND PAPyRUS HUNTING, 
by JAMES BAIKIE (Reyell. $3.75). 

THE MONUMENTS OF CHRISTIAN ROME, by 
A. L. FrotHINGcHAM (Maemillan. $3.00). 

Few subjects are of more fascinating inter- 
est than the story of the past as revealed in its 
movements and manuscripts. The two sub- 
stantial volumes published by Revell, though 
scholarly, are well adapted for the general 
reader. The illustrations are extensive and ex- 
ceptionally fine. The story of excavation in 
Palestine has much value in the light that it 
throws upon Scripture—an interest that Pro- 
fessor Macalister has had especially in mind. 

Dr. Frothingham’s experience as associate 
director of the American School at Rome has 
given him unusual qualification for writing the 
story of the monuments of Christian Rome, 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. The 
book is in two parts, the first consisting of a 
historical sketch and the second of a compre- 
hensive classification of the monuments. A 
book of great importance for the student of art 
and archaeology. 


Handbooks and Guides 


CROWELL’s HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND 
WRITERS, edited by HENRIETTA GERWIG (Cro- 
well. $3.50). Over 700 pages of reference 
matter for the general reader, a dictionary of 
authors and their works, famous characters, 
literary allusions, ete. More than a dictionary, 
less than an encyclopedia, but wide in its scope 
and very convenient. 

A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S READING, 
by Mary GRAHAM BONNER (Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $1.75). 

CHILDREN’S READING: A GUIDE FOR PAR 
ENTS AND TEACHERS, by Lewis M. TERMAN 
and Marcarer Lima (Appleton. $2.00). ; 

Both are excellent books in their field. The 
former takes more account of different ages 
and is intended primarily for parents; the lat- 
ter is wider and more exhaustive in its treat- 
ment involving a survey of the entire field with 
all interests of home and school in mind. 

THE THREE Owis: A Book ABOUT CHIL- 
DREN’S Books, by ANNE CARROLL Moore (Mac- 
millan. $2.50). A collection of reviews and 
editorial comment from Books, the literary sec- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune, of which 
a weekly review of children’s books is an inte- 
gral part. 

OuTpDOOoR Boy CRAFTSMEN, by A. NEELY Hath 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.50). A book of 
handicraft for home, field, woods, and lake, 
with many illustrations and diagrams. 

Tuer Worvp’s Best Humor, by GrorcEe A. 
Posner (Penn). A varied collection of scrappy 
bits of wit and humor, much of it of the sort 
in our own Risibles column. 

Ick Hockey: A MANUAL FOR PLAYER AND 
CoacH, by TuHomAs K. FisHer (Scribners. 
$1.75). 

NIcE TO EVIAN, by the Route des Alpes, by 
Henri FrerrAnp (The Medici Society. $2.50). 
A picture guide with almost 200 fine illustra- 
tions and an informative and graphic text. 

HAND Reapine Topay, by ETHEL Warts 
Mumrorp (Stokes. $1.50). Mrs. Mumford is 
a writer of fiction whose interest in palmistry 
is none the less expert because it is that of an 
experienced amateur. Whether her subject be, 
as she claims, a “science” or not, she has writ- 


ten a surprisingly entertaining book not with- 
out some phases of moral] interest. 


The Poet Whittier 


WHITTIER AT CLOSE RANGE, by FRANCES C. 
SPaARHAWK (Author, 12 Kent St., Brookline, 
Mass. $2.00). In these days when values and 
ideals are somewhat blurred there cannot be 
too much written concerning men who have 
been pre-eminent for the simple goodness and 
sublimity of their character, especially when 
this goodness and sublimity have been made 
articulate in literature. It is from this stand- 
point that one yalues such a book as Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk’s study of Whittier. 

Whittier’s niece once wrote to Miss Spar- 
hawk, “You do know a great deal about uncle.” 
The present volume is not an attempt at formal 
biography, but is rather a series of intimate 
glimpses of Whittier chiefly in his private and 
home life. The book contains considerable ma- 
terial that is new, particularly extracts from 
letters to a friend of the poet and of his sister, 
which were not available for Whittier’s biog- 
raphy, but which the recipient afterwards per- 
mitted Miss Sparhawk to copy and to use at 
her discretion. Every lover of Whittier will 
wish to see this volume. It is with much satis- 
faction that we note in Miss Sparhawk’s ac- 
knowledgment that part of the book appeared 
originally in The Congregationalist. 


Of Religious Nature 


In THE Kine’s Cross, by ANGUS DUN 
(Longmans, Green. $1.00), Mr. Dun, a pro- 
fessor at the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gives a short series of meditations 
on the last Seven Words of Christ. As his 
friends would expect, it is an earnest, helpful 
presentation. It combines depth with clarity 
and sympathy, and ig an exceptionally worth 
while book for Lenten use or for those who at 
any time have special need for understanding 
and spiritual uplift. 

THE GosPeL THAT JESUS PREACHED, AND 
THE GOSPEL FOR ToDAy, by A. T. Capoux 
(Macmillan. $1.75) is a study in contrasts be- 
tween the gospel which Jesus preached and the 
so-called traditional gospel. There are evi- 
dences of clear thinking and real insight here 
and there, but the book is too technical to 
be of general interest. Simpler language, more 
apparent singleness of purpose, and a general 
picking over and boiling down process would 
greatly improve it. It is a real mine, but one 
which is so difficult and awkward to work that 
few will try, even though the shaft is dug and 
some of the derricks are placed for us by the 
author’s outline in the opening pages. 

EVANGELISTIC SERMONS, by J. C. MASSER, 
D.D. (Revell. $1.50). Dr. Massee is pastor of 
the Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Boston, 
and well known ag a popular preacher of Fun- 
damentalist views in theology. These evangel- 
istic sermons in method are appealing and emo- 
tional, full of illustrations from life, but they 
are saturated with the author’s theological con- 
ceptions of sin, atonement, and salvation. 

Five Laws TuHat Govern Prayer, by S. 
D. Gorpon (Revell. $1.00). In characteristic 
fashion the author names, explains, and illus- 
trates five laws that govern the use or practice 
of the habit of prayer. The law of need is the 
basal law. The law of abiding is the law of 
relationship between the man and the One to 
whom he prays. Prayer ig the finest of arts 
and an art of the heart, hence the law of skill. 
The law of Jesus’ name is the foundation of 
all. The fifth law is in one’s spirit,—confidence 
—persistence. “You are confident because you 
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are persistent; if you are persistent it is be- 
cause you are confident.” . 

INCREASING VALUES IN JESUS, by QUINCY, 
LAMARTINE Dowp (Stratford. $2.00). A Con- 
gregational minister out of the treasures of a. 
long ministry brings out the fact that men are 
ever discovering “enhanced meanings in Jesus’ 
truth, enlarging exercise of his power and pro- 
gressive expression of his directing influence in; 
industrial and world affairs.’ The sub-titles. 
are suggestive: ‘Practising the Presence of. 
Jesus,” “Jesus’ Imagination,” “The Mystie of 
Mystics,” “Enthusiasm, a Chief Value,” “Jesus’ 
Investments in Human Brotherhood,” “Jesus in 
Touch with Defectives,” and “Evolution and 
Jesus.” The treatment is fresh and refreshing. 


SclencE AND ReELIGIon,—Five So-CaLiep. 
CONFLICTS, by WILLIAM NortH RIcE (Abing- , 
don Press. 50 cents). ‘There can be no con- 
tradiction between science and religion, as there 
can be no collision between trains running on 
parallel tracks.” Hence the conflicts are “so 
called” and not actual. Since the beginning of 
Christianity science hag been led by its re- 
searches to “opinions opposed to beliefs held by 
the church and supposed to be taught in the 
Bible.” The alleged conflicts have been con- 
nected with the form of the earth, the helio- 
centric astronomy, the age of the earth, the an- 
tiquity of man and evolution. A fine construe- 
tive discussion of these points is given by Dr. 
Rice, the well known and well beloved geolo- 
gist and Methodist layman. The chief trouble, 
he says, has been the belief in a Bible supposed 
to be inerrant. ‘The scientific questions of our 
age and of all ages touch not the central truth 
of Christianity, that ‘God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.’ ” 


THE EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS, AN PXPosi- 
TION, by CHARLES R. ERDMAN (Westminster 
Press. $1.00). A short, concise expository 
mentary is conservative in tone and in theol- 
fessor and preacher. A short introduction gives 
the main facts about the epistle, the church at 
Rome, and the general argument. The com- 
mentary is conservative in tone, and in theol- 
ogy, and evangelical in spirit. It is hard 
to see why they would want to drive such a 
man from his position, even in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The Young Delinquent 

Tue Young DELINQUENT, by CyRin BuRT 
(Appleton. $2.75). The expert in the field 
of criminology or of abnormal psychology will J 
naturally be interested in this book, but we 
wish especially to commend it to the general 
reader, and to the minister and social worker, 
who will find it rich in suggestion and illus- 
tration and in the encouraging note of opti- 
mism which everybody who is battling evil and 
delinquency at times so sorely needs. Dr. Burt 
is professor of education in the University of 
London, but his backgrounds as psychologist in 
the Education Department of the London 
County Council have been even more yaluable 
than his academic experience in the prepara- 
tion of this book. He discusses “cases” as 
human problems and not merely as scientific 
data, and he cites some remarkable instances 
of redemptive agency through wise and sound 
treatment. His book is a wholesome corrective 
to the badly-overdone Lombroso stuff and to 
the similar exaggerations of a school in Amer- 
ica for whom morality ig more a matter of 
glands than of conscience. Dr. Burt displays 
very clearly the large part that educative and 
moral agencies have still to play in the con- — 
quest of delinquency. : 
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Through the Shoji 

By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 
Once upon a time, when the great Earth- 
| quake stirred the famous old Dragon supposed 
to be sleeping quietly underneath Japan, and 
made him turn over so quickly that the land 
not only shook but was rent so that whole 
towns were destroyed, there lived a certain Art- 
ist who was fortunate to have escaped with his 
life. 

Whether the Artist believed the Dragon was 
the cause of the trouble or not, the poor man 
found himself without a home. To start afresh, 
without means to buy a supply of materials, 
was no easy thing. With the few colors he had, 
he set out to make the best of it; and his 
chance came, for a wealthy Prince sent for him, 
and said: 

“T have heard of your skill, and wish you to 
paint for me the view of my garden to be seen 
from a window of my summer Palace. Come, 
let me show you.” 

The Palace was at some distance. Upon ar- 
riving, the Artist was shown into a rear apart- 
ment. Between two of the shoji, or windows 
of sliding paper panels, was a wide bare space 
upon which the Prince wished the garden-scene 
painted. 

“T have had many Artists try to picture the 
garden,” said the Prince, “and all have failed 
to put into their work that object which gives 
to the garden its greatest charm. I have had 
that space cleared each time, so that I need 
not see the unpleasing result. Once more the 
panel is bare and ready for your brushes. Be- 
gin as soon as possible. If you succeed, you 
shall be well rewarded, and shall have a home 
and honor as Court Artist. I give you three 
days; and shall then come to see what you have 
done.” 

In leaving the room, the Prince passed near 
enough to see how small was the Artist’s stock 
of colors. As for brushes, there was but one. 
He said nothing, but glanced at the Artist and 
knew what must be passing in the poor man’s 
mind. Such a picture called for ample mate- 
rials. He said nothing, however, and left the 
Artist alone. 

Food and every arrangement for the comfort 
of the Artist had been planned. The first day 
he spent in studying the garden through the 
open shoji. He spent hours staring at the blank 
space. Though his heart seemed as heavy as 
the great Moon-viewing Stone itself that stood 
in a corner of the garden, he set about his task, 
and two days slipped away. 

Upon the third day, his heart sang as joy- 
fully as the little Japanese Nightingale he had 
heard on each of the two previous nights when 
he had been unable to sleep, because he well 
knew he had discovered the chief object of 
eharm and that he lacked the colors the object 
required. A way to overcome the lack had 
flashed through his mind. 

Upon the third day came the Prince to see 
what was what—or what wasn’t what—which- 
ever might be the way of it; and as he entered 
the room, he was so amazed at what he saw 
that he almost exclaimed in spite of himself. 
He thought he was looking into his garden, so 
natural was the painting upon that space. 

“But,” said he, “you have failed, and the 

failure is all the greater because your work is 
perfect, for you have left out the object which 
is the whole charm of the scene.” 

The Artist humbly begged the Prince to close 
his eyes a moment. The Prince did so, and 
when told to look again, beheld that object, and 
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was too dazed to speak at first. The picture 
was perfect at last! And although the Artist 
had something to confess, the Prince was so 
elated that he forgave him. You see, the object 
without which the garden-view was not complete, 
was lovely Fujiyama at the left, in the dis- 
tance. The Artist had no colors with which to 
paint the soft grays, the purple mists, and the 
many tints of that mountain. But he knew it was 
necessary in the scene, so he opened the shoji 
just enough to show the real mountain, and 
his own work had been so well planned, that 
Fujiyama fitted in perfectly at the left of his 
painting. And the idea that flashed into his 
mind came from the story he had read of the 
great painter who years ago, in painting a 
sereen for a temple, pictured the noted Chinese 
poet, Li Po, who always was painted as stand- 
ing near a waterfall. When the Priests of the 
Temple complained that the Painter had not 
painted the waterfall, the great Painter opened 
the paper screen and pointed to a real waterfall 
outside, which finished his own portrait of the 
Poet. Li Po stood before the waterfall, indeed! 

Whether it was the poor Artist’s making 
good use of what he had and his quickness in 
thinking of this way out of the puzzle, or be- 
cause his work really was unusually fine, he re- 
ceived the promised reward, and ought to live 
happily ever after. 

(All rights reserved) 


Peter Put-to-Bed 


Oh, who is Peter Put-to-Bed? At twilight 
every night he swings the fragrant garden gate 
and puts the bees to flight; the little birds, 
half gone to sleep, soft twitter far and near. 
“Tt’s just old Peter Put-to-Bed; old Peterkin 
is here.” 

He wears a rumply lilac gown and has a 
beard of gray; his slippers flop with every 
step in such a sleepy way; he’s often known 
to stop and yawn and nearly shut his eyes 
before he stoops to fold to sleep the weary 
butterflies, 
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He strokes the perky pansy heads, and bids 
the froggies sink down deep beneath the lily 
pads and quite forget to wink. He strokes the 
wing of Bobolink and tucks away her head. 
But Peter’s quite too wise to try to put the 
owl to bed. 

Old Peter’s in the garden now; I hear the 
grasses blow as, slipper soft, he trails his robe 
where bells and lilies grow. I must be putting 
down my book and going up the stair; he has 
a way of looking up to see if I am there— 
Miriam Clark Potter in the “Youth’s Com- 
panion.” 


Teddy’s First Voyage 
By Florence Mellish 
Our Teddy laughed as he sailed away 
While he could see the shore, 
And when the land was out of sight 
He only laughed the more. 


And when they stowed him safe away 
~ Within the upper berth, 
He filled the tiny cabin full 

With shouts of boyish mirth. 


He laughed and laughed; “I don’t call this 
A sleeping-room at all— 

A pantry cupboard, don’t you think? 
And very, very small.” 


And when the sun came shining in, 
He caught its earliest beam 

And woke his father with a shout 
To tell a funny dream. 


“T thought the cupboard rocked and rocked. 
I wasn’t me myself, 

But just a big, big frosted cake 
Upon the highest shelf. 


“While I was rocking there I thought 
A freckled boy about 

As big as me came climbing up 
And picked a raisin out.” 


THe DAWN OF TRAvEL—THE First RIDE 
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From West to East 


OREGON 
Beaverton Dedicates New Building 

Largely attended services for the dedication 
of the new Beaverton Church building were 
held on the second Sunday in December. The 
members of this church are rejoicing in the pos- 
session of an attractive and serviceable plant 
costing approximately $15,000. The building 
is T shaped, with the end of the auditorium 
opening into the social hall. In accordance 
with the latest suggestions of the Church Build- 
ing Society, the structure is all above the 
ground. A second floor above the social hall 
contains numerous separate class rooms. De 
Young and Roald, of Portland, were the archi- 
tects. 

A former pastor, Dr. W. C. Kantner, preached 
the morning sermon. Supt. C. H. Harrison pre- 
sided at the afternoon service of dedication. 
'The principal addresses were given by Pres. 
¥. BF. Dobbs of Pacific University, and Dr. J. 
J. Staub, of Sunnyside Church, Portland. Dr. 
CG. BE. Mason, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and H. M. Barnes, chairman of the 
board of trustees, spoke briefly, and the acting 
pastor, Rey. G. N. Taylor, led in the responsive 
act of dedication. Much credit for the success 
of this building enterprise is due to Dr. C. A. 
Blanchette, who recently resigned to accept a 
eall to a church in the Middle West. 


Around the State 

The Eugene Church has extended Rey. F. J. 
Clark a unanimous call to remain permanently 
as pastor. The call includes the provision that 
Mr. Clark is to be allowed three or four days 
each week to do social and visitation evangel- 
istic work with other churches. The call has 
been accepted. Since Mr. Clark began his pas- 
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torate last March the church has made steady 
progress and 112 new members have been re- 
ceived, 

A campaign of social and visitation evangel- 
ism conducted at Corvallis by Rev. F. J. Clark 
has brought 29 new members into the church, 
in addition to winning many friends for the 
cause. The church has voted resolutions noting 
“a decided quickening of the spirit of loyalty 
and Christian service in our fellowship” and 
expressing great appreciation of Mr. 


Clark’s 


February 25, 


CALIFORNIA 


Dedication of La Mesa Church F 


Central Church, La Mesa, dedicated its new ~ 


building during the first week in January. It 
is of mission style, fronting a court on thar 
sides. Its auditorium is attractively decorated. 


and will seat 200, with gallery and adjoining — 


space which will accommodate a like number. 
The new building provides a pastor’s study, 
choir room, an assembly room for the church 
school with numerous class rooms, play and 
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effective leadership and also of his sane and 
scholarly analysis of public problems. 

Rev. D. E. Nourse, formerly of St. Johns, 
Portland, is meeting with much encouragement 
in his new field at Freewater, where he is 
putting much emphasis on young people’s activ- 
ities and community service. Rev. P. D. Holf- 
man has come from St. Helens to Pilgrim, 
Portland, and has made a very promising start. 

Je Red: 
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SERVES THE LARGE AND THE SMALL CHURCH 


EQUALLY WELL 


Some January and Feb- 
ruary adoptions : Cali- 
fornia Christian Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
First Church of Christ, 
Glastonbury, Conn.; 
Central Baptist, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Kenwood 
Evangelical, Chicago, 
Ill.; First Baptist, South 
Bend, Ind.; First Chris- 
tian, South Bend, Ind.; 
First Church of Christ, 


Grace Congregational, 
Framingham, Mass.; 
Country Club Chris- 
tian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; First Meth- 
odist, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Baptist, Grand Forks, 
N.D.; Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, 
O.; Congregational, 
Eugene, Ore.; First 
Congregational, Hills- 


Hymns 
he the 
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in honor of the pastor who had built it. 
dresses were made by friends of long stand- 


game rooms for the youth, kitchen and dining 
room, and a chapel. Rev. C. W. Hill was for 
15 years the wise, kindly pastor and preacher 
of the church. 

Late in 1925 Rev. W. W. Scudder took up 


the active leadership of the organization and) 


Mr. Hill was made pastor emeritus. In the 
celebration of dedication, New Year’s Day and 
evening were occupied with a reception in the 
building for members and friends. 
Jan. 38, were held the services of consecration. 
In the morning Dr. Hill preached the sermon 
and received Mr. Scudder and his family into 


i 


| 
| 
| 


On Sunday, © 


the church fellowship, some 15 other members | 


coming at that time. In the afternoon Rey. 
Roy Campbell of First Chureh, San Diego, 
preached. Rev. Mahlon Willett of Lemon 
Grove offered greetings for the San Diego As- 


sociation, and the $5,000 needed to complete the : 


building fund was quickly subscribed. Other 
churches of La Mesa joined in the evening 
service when Supt. G. F. Kenngott brought 


greetings for the State Conference and preached © 
the sermon. 


On Wednesday evening, the first 
building incorporated as a component part of 


the new structure was set apart as Hill Chapel _ 


Ad- 


ell oa 


ing, a daughter of Mr. Hill unveiled his por-— 
trait, and a tablet naming the chapel was un- — 
veiled by his son. <A Pilcher pipe organ costing 
$6,500 is soon to be installed and dedicated. 
The property thus completed will have a value 
of $60,000. With Dr. Scudder as the minister 
in so choice a community, the La Mesa Church 
can be assured of having a deep influence in the 
higher life of the community. 0. Fs 


boro, Ore.; Presbyte- 
rian, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Baptist, Dalton, Pa.; 
Congregational, Man- 
chester, Vt. 


Swampscott, Mass.; 
Congregational 
Church of Christ, 
Leominster, Mass.; 
Adams Square Bap- 
tist, Worcester, Mass. 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
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Hollywood Adopts Missionary 

Hollywood, Los Angeles, has attained that 
strength where it secures a missionary to rep- 
resent it in the foreign field, though not at once — 
taking his full support. They consider them- 
selves fortunate in the choice of Rev. O. 8S. 


Price $1.75; 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


= 
February 25, 1926 


Johnson, who goes to Canton, China. After 
| several years’ teaching in China, he has studied 
at the University of California, where he has 
|been awarded a Ph.D. degree. Dr. Johnson re- 
“cently spent a Sunday with First Church, 
| Hollywood, where he bound the people to him 
‘with close ties of friendship. 
| Among the organizations which render popu- 
‘Jar and valued service are the Hollywood Play- 
‘ers. Their drama, “Joseph and His Brethren,” 
|nyas received with such acclaim that they were 
required to repeat it the next Sunday evening. 
| At the church night gatherings for nine 
/ weeks, Dr. Gilliland, well-known scholar and 
‘ worker among the Spanish people, is giving a 
course of discussions from Browning’s book, 
| New Days in Latin America. The young peo- 
\ple’s and senior departments of the church 
school haye been enjoying the instruction of 
| Prof. Carl Knopf, his course being “The Young 
| People of the Bible.” A practical service ren- 
_ dered through the forum men is an “Hmploy- 
ment Committee.” 
| The remarkable growth of this church has 
continued for the eight years of Rev. J. H. 
-Lash’s ministry, the membership attaining 700 
and the church school an enrollment of 600. 


Dr. Fox Again in His Pulpit 

| On New Year’s Day, as the great pageant of 
| the annual Rose Tournament was in process, 
/a stand gave way, by which a few people lost 
‘their lives and a large number were injured. 
Among these latter were Dr. and Mrs. D. F. 
Pox of First Church, Pasadena, and some mem- 
\ bers of Dr. Fox’ congregation. It is a matter 
|of widespread rejoicing that after a month in 
the hospital, Dr. Fox has been able to resume 
| his duties in the church. 

For the time being Rev. G. M. Morrison has 
taken on the pastoral visitation. For several 
| Sunday evenings, Dr. C. F. Aked has given 
-sermon lectures. An early series was upon 
| the Messages of England, Ireland, Germany. 
Recently he has given three sermons on ‘The 
Pilgrim Play of the Life of Christ’: 1. “A 
Picture of Jesus—Son of Man and Son of 
God”; 2. “Pilate, Roman Judge—and the Pur- 
Suing Plague of the Past’; 3. “The Traitor— 
_Judas—and the Deepest Depths of the Human 


Heart.” 

_ This winter the school of missions, with its 
‘six weeks of studies, forms a combination with 
the evening service. There are the early class 
‘periods, the assembly for dramatization, and 
then the attendants pass into the auditorium 
for the abbreviated service with sermon. A 
: great event was the annual father and son din- 
ner and program, Jan. 19. OnE 


Question Forum at Wilshire Boulevard 

For Sunday evenings, Rev. Frank Dyer is 
conducting. a Question Forum at the Wilshire 
Blvd. Church, Los Angeles. Dr. Dyer is facile 
in the enlistment of famous names in the serv- 
ice and reputation of the church. For in- 
stance, rank Crane was a recent pulpit guest, 
Dr. David Starr Jordan is announced as life 
member, one evening John Stephen McGroarty 
united with him in a Catholic-Protestant serv- 
ice, celebrating Junipero Serra, “California’s 
Saint.” 

Dr. H. L. Willett, remaining over from his 
participation in the Pacific Southwest Theolog- 
ical Conference, spoke in Wilshire, and has 
‘been giving a series of week-day lectures at the 
Ambassador Hotel on “The World’s Great 
Moral Leaders: Confucius, Zoroaster, Moham- 
med, Gautama, and Jesus.” 

_ An interesting department in the church is 
that of dramatics, directed by Ruth Helen 
Davis. ¢ 
church, she worked out and put’on one Sunday 
evening, “Restored to the Fold.” She hag es- 
tablished in the service of the church a Fine 
‘Arts Forum which meets in the Ambassador 
Theater Sunday afternoon. 
_ A “Ninety-Nine Club” hag been organized 


With Frederick Warde, a friend of the 
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to prepare for the celebration of Haster. All 
its members will be active in enlisting 99 new 
members for the church at Easter Sunday, The 
interest of men ig indicated in the sitting down 
of 150 at the opening brotherhood dinner, while 
others came in later. The women of the 
church, led by Mrs. Clara Wollwine, conduct 
four Lenten teas for the promotion of spiritual 
fellowship among the women. ORE! 


MONTANA 

Montana’s Third Largest Church 

Holbrook Church, Livingston, Rey. S. R. 
McCarthy, pastor, has just completed another 
good year. The annual meeting reports showed 
all bills paid, and the various organizations 
flourishing. At the meeting, the pastor asked 
permission personally to interview each mem- 
ber with regard to his benevolence pledge. Thig 
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permission was willingly granted and a fine 
spirit shown throughout the meeting. The 
clerk reported 288 members, a 20 per cent in- 
crease. ‘ 

The church building has been entirely re- 
decorated, the furnace room and store-room 
cemented, new rugs bought for the parlors, a 
telephone and new plumbing installed. The pas- 
tor, who is in his fourth year with the church, 
has spent the last two summer vacations in 
graduate study at Chicago Seminary. 

Livingston is the gateway to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and the Holbrook Church is third 
largest in the state. It enjoys a steady stream 
of tourists during the Park season. Services 
are conducted in the Government Chapel at the 
Park during the season and wheneyer possible 
during the winter for the Government officials 
who remain. At Christmas time Mrs. Mce- 


On Christian Terms? 
On Stephen S. Wise’s Terms? 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 


By Joseph Klausner 


Shall Jews continue to let Christians take Jesus from them ?. He was born 
a Jew, raised in a Jewish home and practically never visited any of the world outisde of Palestine. 
Shall the Jew let the Christian world rob him of the member of his race who has exerted the most power- 
ful influence of any single individual on the fortunes of the human race? ‘ 
The Jesus of Yokohama or Peking or Benares is not the Jesus of Chicago or Buffalo or Boston. 
has a Jesus of its own; so have Chicago, London and Rome. _ ~ 4 Doe ch 
Here is a Jesus of its own for Jerusalem done by a historian and rabbi occupying a post of high responsibilities, 
“A monumental book in which Klausner gives Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses 


The issue briefly put is this: 


Papini.’”’ The American Jewish World. 


The First Age of 


Christianity 
By Ernest F, Scott 


Author of “The Ethical Teaching of Jesus’, 
etc. 


In this volume the foremost New Testament Am- 
erican scholar recapitulates, summarizes and corre- 
lates into the one composite view, the latest contri- 
butions of all the different departments of New Testa- 
ment study of his overwhelmingly important theme. 

Probable price $1.50 


SHALL JEWS ACCEPT JESUS? | 


On Joseph Klausner’s Terms? 
On any Terms of their Own? 


Peking 


Price $4.50 


Fundamental Christianity 
By Francis L. Patton 


President of Princeton 1888-1902. President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary 1902- 
1912. 


For the first time this American twentieth cen- 
tury John Knox has been persuaded to set down in a 
book the ripened results of his long experience in 
teaching dogmatic Theology, Ethics, and the philoso- 
Dhical side of Apologetics. Regardless of their party 
affiliations, all ministers should buy this book at once. 

Probable price $2.00 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT 


The mind of the Church Mirrored in the Sermons of Twenty-five of the | 


Most Influential Preachers in the United States. 


Each of the twenty-five men contributes a sermon to this yolume: Charles R. Brown, S. Parkes Cadman, } 
Emerson Fosdick, Charles W, Gilkey, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles EK. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, i 
G. Campbell Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. Shannon, William A. Sunday, George W. Truett, i 


Henry Sloane Coffin, 


J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, Mark A. Matthews, 


Ernest F. Tittle and James I. Vance. 


Russell H. Conwell, George A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. Hughes, Francis 
Merton S. Rice, John Timothy Stone, Robert BE. Speer, 


Price $2.50 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament 


By Henry Sloane Coffin (N. Y. Presbyterian) 


The Portrait in the Earliest Preaching; The Por- 
trait in the Letters of Paul; The Portrait in the Gospel 
According to Mark; The Portrait in the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Matthew; The Portrait in the Gospel Ac- 
cording to Luke; The Portrait in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; The Portrait in the Revelation of John; The 
Portrait in the Gospel According to John. - 

Probable price $1.00 


Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method 
By Henry N. Wieman 


Can a claim of validity be made good for any other 
apprehension of the Universe than that embodied 
in the natural sciences? Dr. Wieman answers in the 
affirmative. . ; 

“You have laid hold of a precious concept_of reli- 
gion.”’ John Dewey Probable price $2.50 


Finding the Trail of Life 
By Rufus M. Jones 
Author of “‘The Inner Life” etc. 


A quiet and simple autobiographical account of the 
way in which a very active and lively boy was trained 
to practice and to enjoy an inward and mystical re- 
ligion. {t is full of incidents and experiences so that 
boys and girls will enjoy it as much as those who are 
mature. Probable price $1.50 


The Problem of Origins 
By Leander S. Keyser (Hamma) 
Author of ‘‘Man’s First Disobedience’, etc. 


Dr. Keyser is not an anti-evolutionist from ignor- 
ance, for he has read the evolutionists with serupu- 
lous attention. He supplies an abundance of material, 
from the point of view of the group to which be be- 
longs, in support of his position that every man is 
compelled today to choose between creation and evo- 
lution—there is no modified third alternative, 

Probable price $2.00 


An Outline of the History 
of Christian Literature 4 
By George L. Hurst 

The First Time it Has Been Done 


The names of the greater writers are recorded: 
their place in the history of the Christian movement 
is indicated; their more important writings are named, 
dated, and characterized; and many brief extracts 
cited to enable the reader to taste their quality for 
himself. Over 500 Octavo pages. Probable price $4.50 


The Holy Spirit in the Gospels q 
By J. Ritchie Smith (Princeton) 


A comprehensive study of all that the scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments have to say of the Holy 
Spirit. Probable price $2.50 


The Apostie Paul and the 
Modern World 


By Francis G. Peabody 


It is modern; itis scholarly; it is keen in its anal- 
ysis and subtle in its insights; it is reverent; it is 
truth-l oving; it honors the Scriptures, it gives a vital 
place to the great Apostle in the development of 
Christianity. Reissue at $1.50 


What is Faith 7? 


By J. Gresham Machen, D. D. (Princeton) 


One chief purpose of the present book is to defend 
the primacy of the intellect, and in particular to try 
to break down the false and disastrous opposition 
which has been set up between knowledge and faith. 

° Price $1.75 


The Gospel Story in Art 
Now Ready at Half Price 
By John La Farge 


420 pages including eighty (80) full page illustrations 
from the Great Masters, : Bre 
Reissue at the reduced price of $2.50 
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Carthy was presented with a wrist-watch by 
the women of the church, in appreciation of her 
work with the church music. 


NEW MEXICO 
Steady Progress at Albuquerque 
Hach quarter shows a strengthening of the 
work at Albuquerque. The past three months 
have been among the best of the present pas- 
torate. Interest and attendance have been at 
a high water mark. People are united and 
loyal, and the church entered the new year with 
splendid prospects for one of the best years in 
its history. Rev. G. J. Weber fills a large 
place in civie affairs, 


UTAH 

New Leader at Vernal 

Vernal, an inland town which has been pas- 
torless since the withdrawal of Proctor Acad- 
emy, has at last secured a leader. Rev. C. BD. 
Sebold, of Hartford Seminary, and his bride 
have recently reached the field and are enter- 
ing upon their work with high hopes. The 
town is 60 miles from the railroad in a moun- 
tain-locked valley in eastern Utah. While a 
settlement was made many years ago, it is 
still a region of undeveloped resources and great 


The $6,000 Bross Prize Volume 


The Reasonableness of 
Christianity 
By Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


300 pages. I2mo. $1.50 


Modern Religious Verse and Prose: 


An Anthology 
~ By Fred Merrifield, D. D. 

486 pages. 820. $3.50 
These selections cover the entire range of human 
emotions from hope to despair and from the spirit 
of calm confidence in the divine order of things to 
the spirit of adventurous faith in the limitless 
powers of man. 


The Wooing of Rebekah and 


Other Bible Plays 
By Rosamond Kimball 
278 pages. $2.50 
The Bible stories as they are here dramatized 
have not been rewritten, but follow the Bible text 
itself in so far as that is possible. Some of the 
plays are suitable for special church festivals. 
Several plays may be given effectively out of 
doors, There are also three large groups which 


contain a series of short plays. 


The Children’s Bible 


A Translation in Simple English of Selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testaments 


Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 


The regular edition with 30 full-page illustrations 
in full color and duotone $3.50 


New Popular Edition, with 


full-color frontispiece and wrap and eight 
duotone tliustrations. $1.75 


The Religion of Undergraduates 
By Cyril Harris 
06 pages. 12m0. $1.25 

This is a challenging book. The author is not an 
alarmist but a careful investigator and a reliable 
reporter. More than fifty ‘leading educators, 
clergymen and recent graduates have read the 
manuscript and have affirmed that it is true to 
fact. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of Church History 


The Historical Development 


of Christianity 
By Oscar L. Joseph, Litt. D. 
189 pages. 12mo. $1. 50 

This church history has specially in mind the 
needs of laymen who desire to know what the 
church has stood for during the centuries and 
what it has accomplished. The sense of, per- 
spective is retained amid the details of this in- 
clusive theme. 


———————— 
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possibilities, and will ultimately sustain a much 
larger population than it has at present. It 
is a great missionary field. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Increased Activity at Plymouth, Fargo 

Rey. H. G. Jones, who spent several summers 
on the missionary field under the commission 
of the Home Missionary Society, was called 
to Plymouth Church, Fargo, last July. The 
morning service has increased steadily in in- 
terest and attendance, the order of the service 
being most carefully planned. The evening 
service, on alternate weeks, has been broad- 
casted from a local station, and the pastor has 
received fairly good responses from the people 
out through the countryside and in Fargo. One 
service was conducted by the Dean of Agricul- 
ture. Another service which aroused great in- 
terest and packed the church to the doors was 
that at which Rey. Hubert Herring and Mr. 
John Calder spoke on the Social Ideals of the 
Congregational Churches. Their messages were 
vital and compelling. On the last evening in 
December, there was a beautiful Candle Light 
Service at vespers. A high school department 
has been added to the church school, and a 
goodly number of high school students are usu- 
ally present at the Sunday evening services. 
Fellowship suppers have taken the place of the 
midweek services, followed by a preparatory 
meeting on the Wednesday before Communion. 
The budget of the church has been subscribed 
in full, an increase of 70 per cent over what 
was pledged last year. 


NEBRASKA 
Coleridge Community Church 

The Coleridge Community Church completed 
its organization Jan, 24 with a total member- 
ship of 252. Coleridge is a town of 700 and 
had two churches, Presbyterian and Methodist. 
The community church was formed by the 
union of these two churches (however, a part 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church finally de- 
cided to continue their organization), plus a 
large number who were not members of either. 
The records show that exactly 100 came from 
the two churches named, and 152 had not be- 
longed to any church in Coleridge, 75 of whom 
had never been members of any church and 
united on confession. Twenty adults and one 
child were baptized at the time of taking the 
covenant. 

The Presbyterian church building and manse 
were officially transferred to the new organiza- 
tion on condition that they pay off a small mort- 
gage of $700, which was promptly done. 

The movement for a community church be- 
gan last summer, and was initiated and car- 
ried through by local leadership. They. have 
sought counsel from Rey. Louis Hieb, pastor of 
the community church at Hartington, which 
was formed in a similar way, and of Rev. W. A. 
Tyler, state superintendent. But these men 
assumed no responsibility in the project until 
the community had taken definite action. 

In November the newly forming church 
called Rev. W. S. Rowden of Pierce as pastor. 
He began work Dec. 1. Since then he has 
given able and wise leadership. In the beauti- 
ful service completing the organization, he was 
joined by Dr. Tyler and Mr. Hieb. This sery- 
ice marked a memorable event in the history of 
the town and adjacent country. “It has demon- 
strated that religion can unite a community and 
that there are values in co-operative effort that 
can be secured in no other way.” C. G. M. 


IOWA 

Rock Rapids’ System of Covering Parish 

The Rock Rapids Church has a vision of its 
task and plans its program accordingly. The 
pastor, Rey. C. P. Bast, has been diligent in cul- 
tivating the adjacent rural region, and thus 
added a number of substantial families who were 
more or less loosely attached heretofore. Defi- 
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nite responsibility has been assigned to ‘ 
members. The parish is divided into eight dis. 
tricts, each with a supervisor and four asi 
ants who aid the pastor in visitations and a 
passing out information through the parish, 
The church school curriculum provides for a_ 
definite system of promotion. 

In spite of a severe drought in this sectiam 
of the’ state, the financial showing for the year 
was encouraging. During the year 35 members. 
were received, 29 on confession, 24 being men. 
Pledges for the new year show an increase over 
the year preceding. P. A. FPS 


WISCONSIN 

Rey. R. E. Bayes at Pilgrim, Superior i 
Rey. R. E. Bayes, formerly pastor of Secoua 
Church, Beverly, Mass., was called to Pilgrim’ 
Church, Superior, last October, where his pas- | 
torate has opened most auspiciously. There is | 
increased interest in all departments of work. | 
Possibly the two outstanding features during | 
the three months just past is the reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of the Young People’s’ 
League and the organization of a young people’s | 
choir of about 25 voices. 


Raising Money for Missions 


Early in the summer nickles were given out | 
to members of the church school of Maple Val- 
ley, with the understanding that each member 
was to invest his or her nickle and contribute - 
the earnings to missions. Teachers and pupils | 
entered into the game in fine spirit, with the | 
result that at the Thanksgiving service the 
children’s offering amounted to $24.16. Rey. 
M. C. Holmes is pastor, serving also Lake- 
wood, Unity Center, and Pulcifer. 


MINNESOTA 
Activities at Winthrop 


The Winthrop Church since carrying out a | 
rebuilding program over a year ago has been 
active along the several departments of its wor 
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'\Dhe annual meeting recently held voiced the 
{sentiment “the best year.” Many. community 
affairs have used the new equipment. The 
(Commerce Association recently held a banquet 
‘and when the community celebrated its new 
White Way” last fall the church became head- 
quarters for the occasion. The pastor has taken 
‘the lead in the setting up of a Community 
‘School of Religious Trained Leadership and a 
|Religious Day School. The Southwestern As- 
igociation meeting convenes in the Winthrop 
Church in October. Rev. P. W. Gibson is 
pastor. 


Grace Church, St. Paul, Calls New Pastor 

- Grace Church, St. Paul, the youngest Con- 
ligregational church in the St. Paul fellowship, 
has called Rev. F. J. 
Bishop of Big Timber, 
Mont. Mr. Bishop is 
a comparatively young 
man of attractive per- 
sonality. He was born 
in England and came 
to this country when 
he was 19. After 
graduating from 
Union Theological 
College, Chicago, he 
was pastor of Congre- 
gational churches at 
Algonquin and Syca- 
more, I1l., prior to his 
going to Montana. Grace Church was organ- 
‘ized three years ago, and offers a promising op- 
‘portunity in what is regarded the choicest resi- 
dential section of St. Paul. 


| Rey. F. J. BisHop 


| OHIO 

‘Geneva School of Religious Education 

__ Five churches of Geneva joined recently in a 
|School of Religious Education. Rey. J. F. 
| Candy was dean of the school and Mrs. Candy 
a member of the faculty. The school served to 
emphasize better methods of teaching in reli- 
| gious education. There were 75 registrants. 


CONNECTICUT 
A Generous Gift to North Stamford 


The church at North Stamford has just been 
given a new memorial community house, the 
gift of Judge Charles D. Lockwood, in memory 
of his father and mother, Henry Lockwood and 
Mrs. Helen M. Davenport Lockwood. The 
house will be used to promote the social life of 
| the North Stamford Church and will be a place 
_where residents of the community may gather 
for recreation. 

The building was designed by Wdward T. 
Howes, architect. The entire first floor will be 
used as an assembly room with a raised stage 
| at one end. Exposed heavy wood trusses carry 
| the roof over the assembly room, and the side 
} walls are natural stone with variegated color- 
| ing. A supper room is in the basement with 
its attendant kitchen and coat room. Dressing 
rooms are also provided in the basement. The 
building when completed will cost approxi- 
mately $65,000. 

It was originally planned by Henry Lock- 
wood in memory of his wife, but on his death 
the enterprise was carried out by his son, 
Judge Charles D. Lockwood, and made a me- 
| Mnorial to both of his parents. The Lockwoods 
are direct descendants of John Davenport, one 
‘of the founders of the New Haven colony, and 
| Rey. John Davenport, one of the early pastors 
of First Church, Stamford. 

Rey. G. V. Hamilton is pastor of the church 
and is carrying on excellent work. 


Proposal of Union in Milford 

_ First Congregational Church, Milford, es- 
tablished with the coming of the first settlers 
in 1639, and Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Milford, organized in 1670, are among the old- 
est churches of the Congregational order in 
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New England. They stand only a block apart, 
and whatever reasons there were for the orig- 
inal separation have long since disappeared. A 
movement for union was made some nine or ten 
years ago but Plymouth did not see the way 
open. Now, however, the proposal to unite has 
come from Plymouth Church, and at a meeting 
on Sunday, Feb. 7, it was voted to form the 
United Church with the First Church-and a 
committee was appointed to work out the de- 
tails in conjunction with a similar committee 
from First. It is believed there will be no 
hesitation on the part of the First Church. 
Probably the First Church building will be used 
for services and the Plymouth Chureh building 
will be used as a recreational center. 0.S.L. 


Three-Fold Use of Fund Planned 
by Immanuel, Hartford 

At the adjourned annual meeting of Im- 
manuel, Hartford, Ct., Rev. C. F. Carter, pas- 
tor, Jan. 21, action was taken regarding the 
fund accruing to the church from the sale of 
the old Park Church property. When Park 
Church united with Farmington Avenue Church 
in 1914 to form the present Immanuel Church 
it was the understanding that the proceeds of 
the sale of the Park Church building should 
not go into current expenses but should be 
used for the larger and general interests of 
the Kingdom of God. The sale has yielded a 
fund of $200,000. It is proposed to keep this 
as a fund, using the income each year. The 
plan is to divide the income into thirds, of 
which one third shall go to foreign work, an- 
other to work in this country, especially in the 
vicinity of Hartford, and the balance for per- 
manent improvements in the church property. 
The money for the foreign work will go to the 
work under the charge of Mrs. L. H. Gates, 
a graduate of Hartford Seminary and the rep- 
resentative of Immanuel Church in Bombay; 
the money for the home field will give the 
church opportunity to aid in new church enter- 
prises which the growth of Hartford may call 
for; and the remaining third can be used for 
certain additions and improvements in the 
parish house which will better equip it for the 
work of the church. Besides the permanent 
fund of $200,000 there is an accumulated in- 
come of some $30,000 which will be used in a 
similar way. The plan seems to be generous 
and far-reaching. Certainly in refusing to re- 
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tain for itself this considerable fund the church 
is showing an energy and a Christian spirit 
which must react favorably on all its work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Successful Federation at Huntington 

Second Church, Huntington (federated with 
the Baptists), has voted to increase the salary 
of the pastor $100, making the total $2,100, 
with parsonage. This is the third time the 
salary has been increased since these churches 
were federated. The present pastor, Rev. I. H. 
Childs, went to Huntington five and a half 
years ago at the time of the federation. The 
Congregational part of the united church has 
made a net gain in membership of 93 per 
cent, from 56 to 108. The total federated 
membership is now 205. 


Framingham Church. Building 
Destroyed by Fire 

The edifice of Grace Church, Framingham, 
was completely destroyed by fire early on the 
morning of Feb. 6. The only part left stand- 
ing was the tower, which has since been taken 
down. Very little of the contents escaped the 
fire, but among the things which survived was 
the bell, the font, a beautiful memorial window 
of “The Sower,” in memory of the first pastor 
of the church, two hymn boards, a bronze honor 
roll, and’ a few other things. Everything else 
was a total loss. The fire occurred on a Satur- 
day, but before it was out the church council 
met and accepted one of the many offers of 
help, and arranged for services in the St. 
George Theater. The pastor, Rev. T. B. La- 
throp, was greeted with a great audience at 
both services that Sunday as he brought a mes- 
sage on “Tested by Fire.” Plymouth Church, 
Dr. W. A. Knight, pastor, was of great sery- 
ice in many ways. Messages of sympathy and 
offers of assistance have come from all quarters, 
Catholic as well as Protestant. 

The people are rallying with fine spirit, and 
on Feb. 14, when Dr. F. H. Emrich came to 
bring his message to his former parishioners 
in Grace Church, $50,000 was subscribed as a 
beginning for a building fund. The church had 
only recently installed a new organ and made 
extensive alterations in the auditorium and 
built a new stage in the parish house. With the 
present spirit of determination, a new church 
and parish house better fitted to the needs of 
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a, growing community will be erected. The 
church has had a notable group of men as pas- 
tors: Dr. Daniels of the American Board, Dr. 
Hmrich of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, Dr. W. B. Tuthill, now of Eliot-Union, 
Lowell, being in the list. The present pastor, 
Mr. Lathrop, went to Grace Church in Sep- 
tember, 1921, from First Church, Branford, Ct. 


Old Colony Ministers’ Union 

The Old Colony Ministers’ Union held its 
annual meeting, Feb. 3, with Winslow Church, 
Taunton, Dr. E. A. Burnham, minister. ‘The 
Religious Value of Fine Arts” was the subject 
of an address by Dr. George T. Smart, acting 
president of Wheaton College. Book reviews 
were given by Rey. A. H. Plumb, of Berkley, 
and Rev. G. H. Cummings, of Norton, who dis- 
cussed, respectively, Anderson’s Pseudo-Criti- 
cism, and Andrew Murray of South Africa, by 
Du Plesis. 


Steady Growth Shown by Pilgrim, Merrimac 

Pilgrim Church, Merrimac, Rey. H. S. Lowd, 
minister, is quietly but steadily going forward 
in its work. Since the coming of Mr. Lowd, 
Sept. 1, 1924, 63 members have been added, 50 
on confession. In January Mrs. Lowd- was in- 
strumental in organizing a woman’s missionary 
society. It started with about 30 members, is 
to be known as “The Friendly Circle,” and will 
meet monthly. At the February meeting Mrs. 
Jeanette W. JBmrich, a nationally known 
speaker, gave an address. During Lent Mr. 
Lowd plans to deliver a series of sermons on 
the application of the Christian gospel to cer- 
tain present-day problems. Both pastor and 
people are looking forward with increasing in- 
terest and enthusiasm to the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the organization of the 
church, to be held May 16-19. It will be a 
notable event. 
Dr. Durkee in Boston 

In connection with announcements of Dr. 
J. Stanley Durkee’s call to Henry Ward Beech- 
er’s church in Brooklyn, it is interesting to note 
the next Boston appearance of Dr. Durkee. On 
March 7, at 3.30, he will deliver the sermon at 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Church etiquette note: After the service 
the minister stations himself at the exit 
and listens to compliments on his execu- 


tion of his sermon. Frequently when one 
of his worshipers speaks approvingly of the 
weather he murmurs with a smile, “Thank 
you very much.” 


Old South Church, Copley Square, on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of Joseph 
Webb Lodge, A. F. and A. M. The chaplain, 
Rey. Warren P. Landers, will conduct the sery- 
ice and Dr. L. V. Price, long identified with 
Congregational churches in this vicinity, will 
participate. 


‘Modern Prophets of the Soul’’ 

During Lent a series of Friday evening ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Modern Prophets of the Soul’ are 
being given at Newton Center, Mass., by the 
pastor, Rey. H. M. Noyes. In these talks Mr. 
Noyes is discussing great spiritual truths as 
they are illustrated in the works of some mod- 
ern authors. The first lecture was given Feb. 
19 on “Francis Thompson: The Hound of 
Heaven.” The Sunday morning sermons are 
based on the Parables. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Religious Campaign at Penacook 

At Penacook, under the leadership of the 
pastor, Rev. O. W. Peterson, and in connec- 
tion with the Methodist and Baptist Churches, 
a “United Campaign for Religion” has been 
carried on. Preparations for the campaign 
were made at union prayer meetings during 
December, and from Jan. 3-17 preaching sery- 
ices were held nightly save on Saturdays. Two 
preachers from Concord assisted in one sery- 
ice each, and the father of the Methodist min- 
ister preached once. For the remainder of the 
series local pastors gave the message. A de- 
vout, harmonious, and deeply earnest spirit 
pervaded the meetings, and some thirty deci- 
sions were indicated by cards signed. It also 
had the effect of “putting religion on the map” 
for a large portion of the people of the com- 
munity. 


New Parsonage at Tilton 

With the coming to Tilton of the new pas- 
tor, Rey. Marshall Dawson, formerly of Storrs, 
Ct., the recently acquired parsonage will be 
occupied. This building, the so-called Condon 
place on Main Street, is the first manse the 
church has had for many years. It has been 
extensively renovated, and was open for the 
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inspection of the parish on a recent evening: 
Funds for the purchase above the price req 
ceived for the old parsonage on School Street, | 
sold some years ago, were furnished by Mr,’ 
O. G. Morrison, president of the local society. 
He also contributed the necessary amount for 

the improvements. Rey. C. C. Sampson, the 

pastor emeritus, who retired from active sery- 
ice last June after 40 years of service, is pro-: 
vided with a fine apartment in the new build. 
ing. At Mr. Sampson’s retirement the chureh. 
voted him an annuity and a home during the 

remainder of his life. wall 


VERMONT { 


4 
Springfield’s Proposed Enlargement | 
The church at Springfield has so far out- | 
grown its present edifice that it has initiated | 
a campaign for raising a large sum of money | 
to repair and rebuild the present house of wor- | 
ship and to erect a parish house. The present 
wooden facade of the chureh will be brick | 
veneered and columns will be added. The plan 
for enlargement also includes separate class-_ 
rooms for the church school in the new church | 
school building to be run at a right angle to the — 
main structure and connected at the rear with — 
the main building. | 


MAINE 
Resigns from Pine Street, Lewiston 

On Jan. 24, Rev. G. E. Wolfe resigned the 
pastorate of Pine St. Church, Lewiston, to take © 
effect Oct. 1, or sooner if conditions should re- 
quire it, in order to simplify matters in connec- 
tion with the contemplated unifying, or feder- 
ating, of this and the First Universalist Church. 
Sentiment in favor of union has been steadily 
growing, and at the recent annual meetings of | 
both parishes committees were appointed to be-— 
gin negotiations; the Universalist minister at 
the same time announcing his intention to leave 
Lewiston in the near future. 

Dr. Wolfe was called to the pastorate of 
Pine St. Church in 1921, after having served — 
for six years as pastor at Milford, N. H. 
Lewiston is one of those cities that have grown ~ 
Catholicwise and decreased Protestantwise— 
the population today being more than 80 per 
cent Catholic—and with the depression in the 
textile industry, the past few years, union has” 
become the order of the day among all the 
Protestant churches in this city. Despite these 
conditions, a progressive program has been in 
operation these five years, which has touched 
the Congregational students at Bates College 
and the larger work of the state as well as the 
immediate Pine St. constituency. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Wolfe have had a large hand in the 
religious educational work in the community- 
and state. a 
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Calls 
Bosworru, E. F., Grand Forks, N. D., to Grinnell, — 
Ta. 5; 
DAVENPORT, J. W., Robbins, Tenn., to Daisy. Ac- — 
cepts to begin March 1. ‘ 
Day, G. L., Salisbury, N. -C., to Robbins, Tenn. v 
Accepts to begin March 1. 7 
GANLEY, WILLIAM, Dudley, Mass., to Grace Union, 
North Wilbraham. Accepts to begin April 1. 
Grey, R. M., Hope, Worcester, Mass., to First, 
Woburn. Accepts to begin April 25. 
Hormes, J. C., District Secretary of the American 
Board, San Francisco, Cal., to First, Santa 
Rosa. Accepts to begin March 1. 


Cuticura Soap 
Best for Baby 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
rey of Cuticara Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 
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McLAvuGHuin, A. R., First, Peoria, Ill., to First, 
| Dubuque, Ia... Accepts to begin March 7. 


ParcH, D. I., Orthodox, Arlington, Mass., to 
associate pastorate, First, Washington, D. C. 
Accepts. 
Resignations 
Boytres, C. D., Grace, Oakland, Cal. Effective 
April 2. 
Worn, G. H., Pine St., Lewiston, Me. Effective 


Oct. 1. 


Ordinations 
Yoprr, J. W., o., Shipshewana, Ind., Jan. 13. Ser- 
- mon by Rev. A. J. Folsom; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Robert Dalzell, J. C. Cromer, and 
Dr. John Humfreys. 


Personals 

FALCONER, REV. ROBERT, St. Paul’s, Nutley, N. J., 
is on a trip to the Orient, including the visit to 
Palestine with the large group of Pilgrims who 
are on the Clark cruise. He sailed Jan. 30, and 
will return early in April. A meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic Conference will be held in the 
Nutley Church, April 20-21. 

Lwavitt, Dr. A. D., minister of Harvard Church, 
Brookline, Mass., has been chosen president of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches, 
succeeding in this office Rev. BH. G. Guthrie, 
minister of Union Church, Boston. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the federation Dr. S. P. 
Cadman was the speaker. 

Loup, Rrv. and Mrs. H. H., Hopkinton, Mass., 
informally observed the 25th anniversary of 
their marriage on Jan. 14. At a reception at 
the parsonage they were greeted not only by 
their own parishioners but by people from other 
churches in the community, and were presented 
with beautiful flowers and other gifts. A 
basket of flowers from the executive board 
of the Hopkinton Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Loud is president, a pair of silver candle- 
sticks from the woman’s union of the church, 
and $105 from the parish were included in the 
remembrances which marked the anniversary. 
Mr. Loud has been pastor at Hopkinton for 
five years, going there from Wilmington. 

Mason, Dr. H. C., Seattle, Wash., in a successful 
operation at a Portland, Ore., hospital, has had 
a cataract removed from one of his eyes. He is 
resting for a month before returning to Univer- 

_ sity Church, where he has been doing a notable 
_work for over 22 years. His pulpit is being 
supplied by his assistant, Rev. T. K. Vogler. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. LAURISTON, veteran home mission- 
ary of South Dakota at Belle Fourche, in De- 
cember met with the loss of his wife. This 
comes as a great blow to him just as he is 
retiring from the church after serving it for 
14 years. Dr. Reynolds was ordained in 1875, 
the first years of his ministry having been spent 
in Maine, his later years being given to home 
missionary work in South Dakota. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


HANDY—At her home in Churchville, N. Y., Ida 
Grein Handy, wife of Rev. Harry C. Handy, 
astor of Union Congregational Church of 


hurchville, died after a long illness. In the 
days of health, Mrs. Handy was an untiring 
worker, first in her own home, then in the 


ehurch, the Sunday school, and missions. She 
lived for her home and the Kingdom; to all 
Other invitations her spirit said, “I am doing a 
great work and I cannot come down.” 


WILLIAM H. BELL 
The First Congregational Church, Bristol, R. I., 


has suffered a great loss in the death of Deacon 


William H. Bell. 

Barly in life he united with the church in 
Bristol and in after years became superintendent 
of the Sunday school, was chosen a deacon and 


also became a member of the board of trustees, 


serving in these offices with fidelity until business 
reasons took him to Worcester, Mass., where he 


became identified with Piedmont Congregational 
Church, and soon thereafter was chosen a deacon, 


in which office he continued to serve until his re- 


turn to Bristol. Again the Bristol Church elected 


him to the office of deacon, and as such he con- 
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tinued to serve until the call came, in his 78th 
year, that his work was finished. Outside of his 
home, Mr. Bell’s chief interest was in serving his 
church. 

fi is fitting to record that Mr. Bell was kindly, 
sympathetic, generous, and unswerving in his 
devotion to the best in life, and furthermore when 
principle was at stake, no compromise was found 
with him. 

He leaves, beside his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
Alfred Morgan, a teacher in Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, Turkey; a son, Hermon F.; a daugh- 
ter, Helen N.; and a sister, Mrs. Hugh Mofilit. 


REV. EDWARD ABBOTT CHASE 


A large circle of ministerial and Masonic friends 
regret the passing of Rev. Hdward A. Chase, 
lately of Washington Street Church, Beverly, Mass. 
At the time of his death, Sunday, Feb. 14, he 
was living with his daughter, Mrs. Lucy Simonds, 
Newton Highlands. With Mrs. Chase he hace 
recently united with the Highlands Church. He 
was born in Chelsea, July 12, 1858; graduated 
from Amherst in 1880 and from Hartford Semi- 
nary in 1884 in which year he was ordained to 
the Congregational ministry. His first pastorate 
was at Hampden; followed by useful years with 
South, Lawrence, and at Wollaston. In 1912 
he became pastor at Beverly, resigning in 1925. 
He still retained his connection with Essex South 
Association, being scribe for the churches. Dur- 
ing recent months he served as stated supply at 
Holliston. He was widely known through Masonic 
connections: a member of two Boston lodges, 
Shawmut, of which he was chaplain, and Massa- 
chusetts. In 1918 he was appointed a chaplain of 
the Grand Lodge. This office as well as the 
chaplainey of the Society of Cincinnati he held 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Chase left a widow, Mrs. Caroline Hatch, 
formerly of Meriden, Ct., and another daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Dunlap, Syracuse. The funeral was 
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in the Newton Highlands Church, Feb. 17, Dr. 
S. H. Woodrow officiating. The Grand Lodge 
conducted the Masonic ritual. Burial was in 
Newton. 

MRS. ROBERT FORD 


In the death of Mary A. Ford, widow of Rev. 
Robert Ford, Franklin Village Church, in New 
Hampshire, lost its oldest resident member. She 
passed quietly away at the home of her daughter 
in Franklin, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 31. Fu- 
neral services were conducted at the church by 
the pastor. 

Mary Ann Towle was born in Canaan, N. H., on 
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Aug. 1, 1835, the daughter of Col. Isaac and Re- 
beeeca (Locke) Towle; but spent her girlhood in 
Sutton. She graduated from Colby Academy, New 
London. After teaching school for seven years, 
she married Rey. Robert Ford on Nov. 15, 1860. 
They lived in Danbury, where their five children 
were born, from which place Mr. Ford went to the 
churches in Enfield, Wilmot, and Croyden as mis- 
sionary of the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society. Later they made their home in Center 
Harbor, where they served the church for seven 
years; and in Campton, for ten years. Besides her 
four children and six grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren, she is survived by a brother, George 
Towle of Roslindale, Mass. 


MARGARET W. LEITCH 


Miss Margaret W. Leitch, who went under the 
American Board to Ceylon in 1879, died at Clare- 


mont, Cal., Feb. 2. She was born in Vermont 
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March 20, 1856, and was educated at St. Johns- 
bury Academy, and three years in Oberlin College. 
The college course was cut short that she might 
go with her sister Mary and brother George to 
Ceylon, where the sisters remained for ten years 
doing a notable work. This was followed by a 
great work for India during the time of awful 
famine, and yeoman service against opium in 
China. Some years were spent in Porto Rico, 
in which the sisters were leaders in the campaign 
which resulted in prohibition. Health conditions 
compelled return to the United States, and for 
a year they lived in Pilgrim Place in Claremont. 

Battling with a fatal tropical disease, Miss 
Leitch had a triumphant faith, and was tireless 
in trying to get friends to provide homes for 
the servants of the churches, such as had been 
such a joy to the Leitch sisters and brother in 
Pilgrim Place, 

Accompanied by beautiful floral offerings, the 
body was tenderly laid away in the presence of 
a choice company of kindred souls, beside that 
of her brother who preceded her by only a few 
weeks, 


MRS. ALICE D. MACKENZIB 


Mrs. Alice D. Mackenzie, wife of W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, president of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, died on Sunday night, Feb. 14, after 
an illness of some weeks following an’ automobile 
collision in which the electric car she was driving 
was run into at a street intersection. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was born at Carlisle, Hngland, 
in 1859. After school in Carlisle and London she 
studied music for nearly two years in the Con- 
servatorium at Leipzig, Germany. She was mar- 
ried in 1883. She is survived by her husband, 
one son, Ian Douglas Mackenzie, treasurer of the 
Smyth Manufacturing Company, and one daughter, 
Marjorie Douglas Mackenzie, all of this city. 

The funeral services were held at Hartford, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 16. 


THOMAS McCLELLAND 


The death of Thomas McClelland, president 
emeritus of Knox College, at his home in Gales- 
burg, Ill., on Jan. 29, closed a career of devoted 
and fruitful service in the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. 

At the funeral service held in the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Galesburg, of which he had 
long been a prominent member, words of apprecia- 
tion were spoken by Prof. W. E. Simonds, dean of 
Knox College, who had been associated with Dr. 
McClelland throughout his administration, and by 
the pastor of the church, Rev. C. HB. McKinley, 
who had been found and introduced to the church 
by President McClelland. High tributes were paid 
in many forms by those connected in some way 
with the college, and by men who knew and loved 
Dr. McClelland as a fellow citizen. 

Dr. McClelland was born in Ireland in 1846, 
came to this country at the age of three years, 
lived and worked on a farm until grown, entered 
Denmark Academy at an age when many have fin- 
ished the college course, was graduated from Ober- 
lin College in 1875, studied in Oberlin, Union, 
and Andover Theological Seminaries, organized the 
First Congregational Church in Pueblo, Col., taught 
in Tabor College from 1880 to 1891, was president 
of Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore., from 
1891 to 1900, and president of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill., from 1900 until his retirement in 
1917. 

He placed the college on a sound financial basis 
and largely augmented its resources. He was one 
who had much to do with the development of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and with the inauguration 
of the Harvard Dxchange system. He held stead- 
ily to a clear ideal of the place and function of the 
college as distinct from the university through a 
period when colleges were suffering from popular 
enthusiasm for bigness and numbers, and lived to 
see his policy fully vindicated and his ideals for 
the small college generally adopted. 

He was a loyal Congregationalist with sympa- 
thies for all Christian movements; a corporate 
member of the American Board for many years, 
faithful in attendance at the annual meetings ; 
moderator of the Illinois Conference, and delegate 
to the National Council; and always most help- 
ful to the pastor of his local church. 


He was intolerant of excess and exaggeration, 
and extravagant eulogy of him would be an im- 
pertinence. Yet there is no language that can ex- 
press, much less exaggerate, the indebtedness of 
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this church and this community, this college ands 
{ 


its constituency, to this quiet, modest Christian 
gentleman, this faithful, discerning devoted edu-» 


cator, Thomas McClelland, finder and builder of 


men. 


RBY. ANDREW U. OGILVIE 


A lifetime of service to church and community 
at Elkhart, Ind., came to a tragic close on Sunday | 
morning, Feb. 7, when Rey. Andrew U. Ogilvie, - 
aged 60, fell dead in the pulpit of First Church,” 
Jackson, Mich. 
to Jackson to conduct the day’s services on in- 
vitation of a committee from the church. 
W. S. Steensma, of the Jackson Church, died in™ 


December from pneumonia and Mr. Ogilvie was / 


filling the pulpit. After reading the lesson he 


The Hlkhart minister had gone * 


Rey, | 


i 
slowly fell to the floor and died immediately. — 


The funeral services were held in the Elkhart | 


Church. The service was in charge of Rev. Robert 
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ilzell, the pastor who succeeded Mr. Ogilvie last 
seember. Parts of the service were given by 
e Presbyterian and Hpiscopal ministers. The 
tmon was preached by Dr. John Humfreys, state 
perintendent and a long time friend of Mr. 
‘jilvie. This tragic event brought sorrow to the 
tire city of Elkhart where Mr. Ogilvie had 
lent 26 years of his active ministry. The event 
lus made doubly sad in that announcement had 
‘enn made for the double wedding of his two 
jaghters for the week of his death; it was to be 
(phureh wedding at which Mr. Ogilvie was to have 
ciated. cd. H. 


FRANK NEWHALL WHITE 


| Rey. Frank Newhall White died at Parkersburg, 
Jest Virignia, Jan. 13, 1926. He was born in 
(wa in 1858, graduated from Ripon College in 
8 and Andover Seminary in ’81. He had his 
‘st pastorate at Hancock, Mich., and through 
il the years that have intervened he remained 
| bishop of that church—one to whom the older 
‘embers especially looked for counsel and 
jidance. In 1886 he and Mrs. White went to 
ipan as missionaries under the American Board. 
‘hey were compelled to return in 1893 on account 
| the impaired health of Mrs. White, but both 
‘e still remembered in the mission with deep 
; ection. 

| Dr. White held pastorates in Burlington, Ia.; 
Hee, Wyo.; Sioux City, Ia; the New First, 


icago, Ill.; Lowry Hill, Minneapolis, Minn., 
id Walla Walla, Wash. His ministry in all these 
‘lds left the same impression as that given in 
is first pastorate. Outstanding in hig pastorates 
as that at the New First. His strong con- 
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structive pulpit messages, his conscientious heart- 
ening pastoral service, and his fine personal re- 
lationships to his brother ministers made his 
work one of the great pastorates, not only of 
the New First, but of the city of Chicago. 

In 1917 he was called to be secretary of the 
A. M. A. at Chicago and was an acceptable 
speaker in all our churches. His gracious per- 
sonality, his tolerance, his ability to see things 
from the other fellow’s point of view, and above 
all his brotherliness gave him large influence. 
He was pre-eminently a student; he read widely 
and was a master of pure Dnglish in written and 
spoken word. He was democratic to the extreme 
and counted all men his brethren in Christ. 

The funeral service was held at the New First 
Church, Chicago, Jan. 18, with Dr. Gilbert Wilson 
in charge. Mr. Albert Cotsworth, who had been 
organist in Burlington and also in New First 
under Dr. White’s administration, paid a most 
beautiful tribute to its former pastor, all of it 
couched in the language of a musician. Dr. 
Francis L. Hayes and Sec. G. L. Cady spoke on 
behalf of Dr. White’s secretarial associates, and 
six of these associates were pallbearers. The 
interment was at Burlington, Ia. 


Religion in the Home 
The Fourth of a Series of Four 


Articles 
By Fletcher D. Parker 
IV—Co-operation 

A Christian home is the result of joint en- 
deavor on the part of the whole family. If one 
member fails to co-operate, the unity vanishes 
and the beauty is spoiled. 

Each member has a distinct task. Generally 
the father earns the family support, and the 
mother presides over the household arrange- 
ments. As soon as children are old enough 
each should assume some definite obligations. 
Beginning with the care of their rooms and re- 
sponsibility for their clothes and their toys, 
tasks should increase with strength and ability. 
The dishes, the table, the furnace, the lawn, 
the garden, and the countless everyday chores 
should gradually be subdivided so that each con- 
tributes a share. 

Family finance and family giving should 
gradually be democratized so that each shares 
the responsibilities and the sacrifices involved. 
Boys and girls should be taught to earn and to 
save for their college education. It is surpris- 
ing how rapidly consistent savings mount up, 
and what they offer in the way of increased 
opportunity. 

Thus far the emphasis has been upon a sub- 
division of the responsibility, but there should 
always be the willingness to bear one another’s 
burdens. Death makes necessary many read- 
justments and all must be ready to lift a little 
harder so that no part of the joint endeavor 
will fall to the ground. Sickness brings its 
challenge to rally in support. These are to be 
taken for granted. But beyond such special 
adjustments there are daily needs which must 
be met. The father has unusual burdens in 
his business or his profession. He needs the 
counsel of the family. Perhaps even more he 
needs their consideration and their sympathy. 
Household affairs have gone awry, the mother 
needs special help and the husband who is un- 
willing to lend a hand at any needed task only 
tries to hide his laziness under the guise of too 
narrow a division of labor. “All for one and 
one for all” must be the motto of the home 
that is really happy. 

The Christian home is a co-operative enter- 
prise, and should be the training ground and 
the inspiration for the larger fellowship in the 
Christian community. 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MENTING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 1, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Mr. John 
Calder. Subject, “Statement of Social Ideals.” 

Woman’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 a.M. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMBP MISSIONARY 
UNIon, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 
2 P.M. Speakers: Miss Ross of the ‘“Quare 
Women’s School,’ and. Mrs. Toumanoff of the 
International Institute. 

NorTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
HDUCATION, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


The Follow-Up of the Evanston 


Conference 


The immediate follow-up of the Evanston 
Student Conference is to be investigative and 
educational in character. The continuation 
committee hag appointed several student com- 
missions, empowered to secure the best expert 
assistance, for the purpose of studying, through 
surveys, projects, and demonstrations, such 
pioblems as: church co-operation, the educa- 
tional processes of the church, the approach of 
the church to college students, the church and 
its international obligations, the contribution 
which foreign students can make to the mission 
policies of the churches. 

The results of these studies, and descriptions 
of the detailed methods of successful local en- 
terprises, are to be made available to church 

(Continued on page 255) 


Money in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing 
rare stamps mailed before 1865 are often 
found in attics, storerooms, cellars. Single 
envelopes have brought as high as $6,000.00, 
and many are worth upwards of $100 each. 
Search thoroughly for old family correspond- 
ence. Keep the letters, as only the en- 
velopes are of value. I am especially inter- 
ested in U. 8S. and Confederate issues, but 
also buy foreign stamps, provided they are 
on the original envelopes and mailed before 
1865. Common yarieties and duplicates also 
bought. Cannot advise from description but 
must examine them. Send such envelopes 
(not loose stamps) carefully packed, to me 
for valuation. You are not obliged to sell 
unless my offer is satisfactory. If envelopes 
are not purchased, I guarantee to return 
them in good order. Harold C. Brooks, 
Box 314, Marshall, Mich. Adv. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles BE. Burton 


Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Beecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William §S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions, 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Blla G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr— Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
6 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 
Commission on Law 
Chairman, Mr. Kagh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Enforcement 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. Cady, ; ; 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries 


Rey. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
George N. White, M.A., 


19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 

District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese ; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii, 


Associate Secretaries 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is wsed to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600 people. 

Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 
Coast_ Representative—Reyv. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Pacific 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William B. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward UL. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Se@y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Seec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mags. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary EK. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs 
Program 


Denominational 
including Social Service, 
Edueation, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Religious Wducation 


Missionary 


“YON and vicinity (incorporated). 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 


FOR EDUCATION , 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Il, 
G. W. Nash, President * 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 2: 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman ‘ 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman ; 
John R. Bennett, Secretary ‘ & 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicage 


Hstablished by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New Hngland. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., P 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., ; 
Editor of The Congregationalisi 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations i 

WoMAN’s Board OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega: 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. | 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRIOR 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J, 
Hurlbut, Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home See 


| 
WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THP PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. See 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY 
Frprration, 289 Fourth Ave. N. Y.; Mrs. H. H 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


y 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR! 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega 
tional House. | 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS Homp Missronary Socinry, { 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ; 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick E 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary HBmeritus; Rev. John J 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 

MassSAcHUSETTS BoaRD OF MINISTHRIAL AIL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als 
bequests. C.. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colu 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or BOs 
Its object is th 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bosto} 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kesley, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, Sec. ; Sears Build 
ing, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies A 


THH FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirely 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Ann 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Supe 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treas 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tum MISSIONARY Socinry or Connecricun, © 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chure 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William — 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha 
ford. 
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| | Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America 


‘President, Rey. S. Parkes Cadman 

“Honorary Secretary, Rev. ©. B. Sanford 

General Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 


‘Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 
' Secretary 
‘Western Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 
man 


The Federal Council unites in expression and 
‘service twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
ineluding the National Council of Congregational 
‘Churches. 


| Commissions 


Bvangelism and Life Service, 
| Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
' Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Church and Social Service, 

- Rey. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
Christian Education, 

Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
Church and Race Relations, 

Dr. George EH. Haynes, Secretary 
International Justice and Good Will, 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec- 
i retary 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe, 

Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
Relations with Hastern Churches, 

Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 

Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Education, 

Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


National Offices, 105 BH. 22d St., New York City 
Washington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
,: ington, D. C. 

Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
and development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
tiveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 
Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 
Treasurer. 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


; Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
Tesents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


a ; : A 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 


¢ Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 


m New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
_ Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
_ JoHN B. CALveERt, President; GORGE 
NEY WerBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 
_Ciarpncr C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


; American Sunday School Union 


adelphia, Pa. 


; Founded 1817 
_ National Interdenominational. 


Establishes and 
laintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
al districts of the country. Publishes and 
ulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
Sent to the New England office. 
it W. L. Carver, Supt. 
‘ 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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From Magic Lantern to 
Daylight Screen 


(Continued from page 237) 

the best slides made. In_ some cases I made 
travel talks out of them, showing the pictures 
of the country, the customs and manners of 
the people, and then used just enough of the 
religious slides to show what the introduction 
of Christianity meant to those particular 
peoples. In this way it was possible to teach 
missions to a congregation made up of people 
who would never cross the street to hear a 
missionary address. 

The stereopticon slide is no substitute for 
hard work. The slide should be used to assist 
the lecturer, preacher, or teacher in putting 
over his message. We have seen several trage- 
dies caused by a lazy and unwise use of slides. 
We believe, however, that these new devices 
that I have attempted to describe in this ar- 
ticle will open new fields of usefulness to min- 
isters and Sunday school superintendents all 
over the country. : 


The Follow-Up of the Evanston 


Conference 
(Continued from page 253) 
groups and other organizations. The commit- 
tee will attempt, particularly, to serve as a 
clearing house for young people’s societies and 
clubs in college and university churches. The 
country has been divided into eleven districts, 
each under student chairmanship. These dis- 
tricts will be the units through which the pro- 
cess of experimentation and study will be car- 
ried on, and ag soon as the results of the in- 
vestigations become available the district lead- 
ers will be largely responsible for carrying the 
policies into effect. Stanley High has been 
asked to give a part of his time to co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of the commissions and districts. 


RISIBLES 


A sturdy Scotsman had been haying a dis- 
pute with his wife. He had taken refuge un- 
der the bed. 

As she stood on guard, he called lustily from 
his retreat: “Ye can lam me, and ye can bate 
me; but ye canna break ma manly spirit. Tl 
nae come oot.”—Western Christian Advocate. 


A clergyman; called away suddenly and un- 
able to officiate at the services of his own 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


{ ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
Wo the general interest of 


Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. PEmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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church, entrusted his new curate with the duty. 
On his return he asked his wife what she 
thought of the curate’s sermon. 

“The poorest I ever heard,’ she declared; 
‘nothing in it at all.” 

Later, the rector, meeting his curate, asked 


him how he got on. : 
“Wine, sir,” said the curate. “I did not 


have time to prepare anything myself, so I 
preached one cf your sermons.” —Continent. 


Study Courses and Devotional Readings 
for the Lenten Season 


For Church Membership Classes 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE — B. S. Winchester 


For classes of girls and boys about eleven to fifteen years of age. 
No materials provided for pupils. The pastor leads the discussion 
guided as far as he wishes by the manual. 20 cents 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
E. I. Bosworth 


For young people and adults. Unequalled as a winning and satis- 
fying presentation of the “wonderful way of living’’ called Chris- 
tianity. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 25 cents 


*THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
Frederick L. Fagley 


An outline of the history, beliefs, and the organization of Congre- 
gational Churches in the United States. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents 


CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES A Catechism of the 
Christian Faith R. E. Brown and L. H. Perdriau 
A survey of the Christian faith prepared for young people. 20 cents 


REALIZING GOD Delia Lyman Porter 


Six studies in realizing God in everyday life: (1) By Taking Time 
to Think, (2) In the World of Out-doors, (3) In Duty-Doing, (4) 
In the Goodness of Other People, (5) Through Strength in Hard 
Things, (6) Through Jesus. 15 cents 


*THE CHURCH AS A SOCIETY of the FRIENDS 
of JESUS Lewis T. Reed 


Based not on theological teachings, but rather on the motive of: 


good conduct. 5 cents 


*SIX LESSONS FOR THE PASTOR’S CLASS 


A textbook based on the Kansas City Statement. The lesson sub- 
jects are: (1) God the Father; (2) Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Savior; (3) The Holy Scriptures; (4) The Church of Christ; (5) 
The Kingdom of God; (6) Congregational Churches. 3 cents 


*TEXT BOOK FOR THE PASTOR’S TRAINING 
CLASS R. E. Brown and W. H. Day 


A brief textbook. The lesson subjects are: (1) Being a Christian ; 
(2) God ; (8) Jesus Christ; (4) The Bible; (5) The Church; (6) 
The Kingdom. Arranged in question and answer form. 3 cents 


DECISION DAY TALKS Charles Francis Carter 


Talks for three successive Sundays leading up to Decision Day. 
Centered frankly in personal appeal to choose the Christian life. 


60 cents 


Gift Books for New Church Members 
WHEN YOU ENLIST Margaret Slattery 


Most young people have only the vaguest knowledge of the history 
of the organization whose vows they take upon themselves, Miss 
Slattery gives the needed historical background and drives home 
its challenge to the youth of today. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


THE MEANING OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
Raymond Calkins 


This pamphlet is especially well suited as a gift booklet from a 
pastor to any person joining the Church. It contains a certificate 
of membership, a simple statement of the characteristics which 
are needed in the Church relationship, and a beautiful collection 
of prayers and Bible readings. 25 cents 


THE LARGER FAITH Charles R. Brown 


A book on the leading Christian denominations telling somethin 
of the history of each and what special beliefs each exiphasizen: 


$1.50 
THE HONOR of the CHURCH Charles R. Brown 


There are chapters on Honoring the Church ; Building the Church: 
Belonging to the Church; Recruiting the Chureh; A i : 
Church, and Unifying the Church ica ergs 


Personal Devotion 


*THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
William Horace Day 


A booklet of Scripture reading, meditation, and prayer for each 
day from Ash Wednesday to Waster Day. 3 cents each; $2.00 per 100 


*THE GOSPEL OF JOHN (Pocket Edition) 


The Fellowship of Prayer for 1926 is based on this Gospel. This 
size will be found convenient for daily use. 3 cents 


*THE GOSPEL STORY of the LIFE of CHRIST 


From Palm Sunday to Easter 


The Gospel account of Christ’s life day by day through these eight 
memorable days. 10 cents 


*A BOOK OF PRAYERS 
*DEVOTIONAL HYMNS 5 cents 
THE SOUL’S SINCERE DESIRE Glenn Clark 


The personal record of a man who has learned to pray naturally 
as to breathe and whose every prayer is answered. This book 
shows the miraculous force of prayer in this life and exemplifies 
a technique of prayer which will offer practical aid and comfort 
to many people. $2.00 


PRAYERS OF THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


Walter Rauschenbusch 


New and Enlarged Edition. These prayers—with their peculiar 
strength and beauty—will bring spiritual refreshment and inspira- 
tion to hundreds this Hastertime. They give a new vision of the 
Christian social order, and will prove especially helpful in working 
out the Statement of Social Ideals of the Churches adopted at 
Washington, 1925. $1.00 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS 


Issued by the Student Christian Movement 


“This is a good book for private prayer, but it will be especially 
valuable to those who are leading study circles or intercession 
meetings, or informal gatherings for worship, as it breathes the 
spirit of the times and makes its appeal to all that is best in reli- 
gious aspiration today.”—Challenge. $1.00 


A GIRL’S BOOK OF PRAYER Margaret Slattery 


A girl willing to pray so often finds it hard to express herself or 
to get words in which to pray for others. ‘This book of prayers 
for the things girls need, expressing sympathetically the things 
they want to say, cannot fail to stimulate their devotional spirit 
and deepen their religious life. Boards, 35 cents 


THE CIRCLE OF THE MORNING LIGHT 
Originated by Sophie H. McKenzie 


The purpose of the Circle of the Morning Light is to develop in 
girls the habit of talking alone with God in the morning, to fix the 
attention on great Bible verses and to teach the phraseology of 
prayer. Through certain petitions it is hoped there will be cre- 
ated a sympathy for less favored girls in our own land, and an 
increasing interest in the needs of girls in non-Christian GR - 

cents 


PRAYERS FOR GIRLS Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


It is with the idea of helping a girl to face life with God, and to 
teach her to give true expression to her devotion, that this little 
book is sent out upon its mission. 

Boards, 40 cents; full leather, gilt top, boxed, $1.50 


5 cents 


YOUNG MEN AND PRAYER Thomas C. Richards — 


This volume aims to open up to the youth of today the attitude of 
eminent men of the past and present toward prayer. Followed by 
a collection of prayers for young men under various circumstances. 


Boards, 60 cents 
PRAYERS FOR BOYS 


“Prayer is as natural as talking to father and mother. We are 
free to say anything to God that is on our minds. He is our 
Father, and is interested in all that we do or think. Yet we often 
find it hard to put in words what we really want to say, even to 
the father and mother whom we know best. The things we feel 
most deeply and truly are not always easy to express. When we 
undertake to say such things to God, we may find help in forms 
of prayer such as are given in this book.”—From the eth Smee 

cents 


*1926 Devotional Literature issued by the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life. 
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The Gracious Hobby of Collecting Books 


OZORA S. DAVIS 


Some Recent Writers on Religion 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Reviews 


By DANIEL EVANS, EDWARD M. NOYES, HERBERT W. GATES, 
AND OTHERS 


The Present Moral Crisis and the Way Out 


ARTHUR H. BRADFORD 


The Driving Power of Salvation 
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There Are Three Kinds of Ministers 


Who Ought to Spend Their Summers 


At The Chicago Theological Seminary 


advancing so rapidly that many ministers feel the necessity of a “general 


Those who need “brushing up.” Science, education, and industry are 
|asvacing as they face the new and larger problems of their work. 


graduated from a Seminary, with full degrees, but they find that their train- 


{end whose training has been incomplete. They may or may not have 
ing has been insufficient to bring them happiness and success in their work. 


fellowship. They have “given out” of their strength and power, until they 


Those whose “hearts are hungry” for meditation, uplift and Christian 
ii the need of refreshment for themselves. 


For all of these, The Chicago Theological Seminary is planning 
the Greatest Summer Program of its history. 


TWO TERMS OF SIX WEEKS EACH 
June 21 to July 28 July 29 to September 3 


Through its affiliation with The University of Chicago, The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary is offering the service of more than forty distinguished instruc- 
tors in various branches of Christian work. 


New buildings and equipment. Tuition free. A rich treat is in store for all 
who attend. 


THERE IS A PLACE FOR YOU! 


Write for catalog and further information. 


[he Chicago JTIheological Seminary 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 


A SUMMER WELL SPENT, MEANS A YEAR OF CONTENT! 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Book Lover’s Prayer 


THOU living Word, of whom man and the world and 

the loveliest Life that the world has known are the 
expression, guide us in reverence and wisdom as we seek 
the sanctuary of books where those whom Thou hast en- 
dowed with genius and learning have honored Thee by 
following Thy divine example in creation and expres- 
sion. Bring us through the word and the printed page 
into communion with the souls of men, even as through 
Thy Word we enter into communion with Thee. Save us 
from a shallow and dilettante interest in great things. 
Touch our interests and our reading with a sense of sub- 
limity, and let books and authors become for us the gate- 
ways to the ever-enlarging worlds of knowledge and expe- 
rience. Make us humble in our quests; conscious of high 
standards, but slow, discriminating, and tolerant in our 
judgments. Enable us to approve things that are excel- 
lent. Let our love grow in knowledge and in all judgment. 
Make the gateways of eye and ear the gateways of 
heaven to our souls. So teach us to read that our lives 
may become as epistles known and read of all men, and 
that we may have our part in the divine Book of Life! 


‘A Plain-Spoken Attorney General 
HE Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand has had 
Attorney-General Sargent’s address on Law En- 
forcement before the New York State Bar Association 
reprinted for circulation throughout the country. It was 
a straight utterance which did great honor to Mr. Sar- 
gent, and which shows unmistakably where he stands on 
the prohibition issue. In one section he dealt effectually 
with the “personal liberty” matter, citing a strange case 
in his own legal experience where counsel for defendants 
in opposing an injunction against the use for drinking 


re 


\ 


purposes of water from a stream polluted with typhoid 
germs had said: 

If I choose to drink this water, and take the risk of 
sickness and death, that is my affair. It’s a personal 
choice which neither the State nor any representative of 
the State can lawfully make for me, or interfere with 
when made. 

The attorney general upheld the rightfulness of law 
in dealing with the liquor traffic, saying: 

That a traffic which for generations has been recog- 


. nized and discussed and written about by economists, 


sociologists, and jurists as an evil may be marked for 
extinction by the law-making power and agencies of 
the country is not only settled law, settled beyond the 
stage of even being longer open to question, but it has 
been settled and rests on foundations of soundest 


reasoning. 

The entire address is marked by simple dignity and 
strength, and the Citizens’ Committee is rendering a 
fine service in circulating it. 


The Influence of The Jungle 


LOS ANGELES pastor takes strong exception to 

the opinion regarding the influence of Upton Sin- 
clair’s book, The Jungle, expressed by James Gunn, a 
labor editor, as reported in these columns recently. Our 
correspondent makes the mistake of interpreting our 
report of this comment as an “attack” upon The Jungle, 
and as a sanctioning of Mr. Gunn’s criticisms. We like 
to feel that in these editorial paragraphs it is permis- 
sible to pass on to our readers from time to time strik- 
ing and significant expressions of opinion which we ex- 
pect our readers to consider for what they are worth, and 
which do not necessarily carry any editorial “sanction.” 
For this reason we are as interested in publishing a para- 
graph from our correspondent’s letter as we were in 
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printing the statements of Mr. Gunn which are now criti- 
cized. Our correspondent says: 

Sinclair in his later book, The Brass Check, states 
what every one whose memory runs back to the time of 
the publication of The Jungle will verify; that the Presi- 
dent at that time (President Roosevelt) sent out an in- 
vestigator who reported back that every allegation made 
by Sinclair was fully justified. And the Congressional 
investigation made the same report. Are we to keep 
silence about such outrageous abuses as those set out ia 
The Jungle just because it may cost American packing 
houses some business and may lose work for some men 
or cause some loss to a few merchants? The real shame 
of this whole matter is that no genuine reform of the 
packing houses ever took place, and that the men at the 
head of those institutions have since the date of The 
Jungle been guilty of the same sort of offence, and that 
they continue to hold up their heads and to be treated as 
worthy and respectable citizens. It seems to me a great 
pity The Congregationalist should have been guilty of so 
great a mistake as to lend its sanction to the criticism 
of Mr. Gunn, and that the latter would have done well, 
if he is a true friend of labor and of righteousness in 
the business world, to have investigated a little further 
before he gave expression to the strictures he passed 
upon Sinclair’s book. 


Should Blasphemy Be a Crime? 


MASSACHUSETTS is stirred up at present over a 

case which is of significance and interest to the 
whole country as it concerns the problem of freedom of 
opinion and speech. A Lithuanian named Bimba has 
been arrested under an old law, charged with blasphemy 
on account of an address in his native language to a 
group of his fellow-countrymen in Brockton, Mags. Inci- 
dentally, Bimba is charged also with sedition on ac- 
count of alleged utterances attacking the foundations 
of American government in the same address. The two 
things, though they may be related in Bimba’s outlook 
and philosophy of life are, or ought to be, entirely differ- 
ent to any discriminating mind in so far as they relate 
to crime against the state. A man’s religious opinions 
and his expression of them are no proper and legitimate 
concern of the state. If laws exist which bring these 
under the survey of the state, making even the extreme 
expression of unbelief a crime, such laws are inimical 
to that freedom upon which faith itself depends for its 
highest form and expression. Peaceably and without 
interference with hig neighbor a man should be per- 


mitted such expression of his beliefs or unbeliefs as he 
deems best. 


Sedition and Free Speech 


(ee matter of sedition is in a different category. No 

government can ever be justly regarded as under 
legal obligation to permit revolution against itself. If 
a man promotes rebellion against the government under 
whose jurisdiction he lives he cannot complain if that 
government visits upon him the natural results of his 
sedition. It is a profound mistake to imagine that free 
Speech implies unrestrained speech, either in a moral 
or legal sense. Free speech that unfairly attacks an in- 
dividual is subject to the law of libel, and it ought to 
be subject to such a law. Free Speech in general oper- 
ates within the natural restraints of law. It is our judg- 
ment that the law should allow large latitude. We be- 
lieve that that government is best and safest which per- 
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ation. A state tremulous and over-anxious about itg 
laws and institutions is inherently weak. 


mits, and even encourages, the freest and fullest exercise — 
of criticism in relation to its own constitution and oper- 


The translation of Bimba’s alleged utterances upon- 


which the charge of sedition is based is given in the bill 


of particulars (as reported in the public press) as 
f ¥ 


follows: 4 

Workers are out of employment. They are being per- 
secuted here in America and now is the time to organ- 
ize. We don’t believe in the ballot, we don’t believe in 


| 
| 


any form of government but the soviet form, and we 


shall establish the soviet form of government here. 


The red flag shall fly on the capitol at Washington 
and there also will be one on the Lithuanian hall in 


Brockton. 
Should Gentle Compassion Prevail P 


| aoe these words seem to us actionable. They 

go beyond the legitimate discussion of the advantages 
of one form of government as compared with another, 
and the man who makes use of such words cannot com- 
plain if the existing government takes his revolutionary 
utterances at their face value. On the other hand, the 
government may easily make the mistake of paying too 
much attention to such vaporings. 
ica is so little in danger that one might view with gentle 
compassion anybody, who suggests discarding it. De- 
mocracy, aS a matter of fact, is far more in danger 
from the Mussolini than from the “reds.” One does 
not know the backgrounds of Bimba’s utterances, the 
possible personal experiences of himself and other im- 
migrants. Has America’s loveliest aspect been pre- 
sented to them? Have they been shown magnanimity? 
Has the freedom that the flag and constitution uphold 
been accorded them? Has there been anything brought, 


The ballot in Amer- — 


to bear upon their lives calculated to win their alle- — 


giance to the Stars and Stripes rather than to the flag of 
red? These are not futile and theoretical questions; 
they are serious, practical and worth answering. 


Is This Blasphemy ? 


Tee expressions upon which the charge of blasphemy 


is based are given as follows: 

People have built churches for the last 2,000 years. 
We have sweated under Christian rule for 2,000 years, 
and what have we got? The government is in control 
of the priests and bishops, clerics and capitalists. 

They tell us there is a God. Where is he? There is 
no such thing. There still are fools enough who believe 
in God. The priests say there is a soul. 
a sole, but that sole is in my shoe. Referring to Christ, 
the priests also tell that he is a God. Why he is no 
more a God than you or I. He wag just a plain man. 


What backgrounds of experience have made a man 


Why, I have © 


so bitter against the church, and so intense in his un- — 


belief in a divine being? At any rate, Bimba’s religious 
ideas have been shared by enough people to fill many 
prisons if the law had taken action against all who 
have written and spoken in similar vein. We are strongly 
of the opinion that the best answer to Bimba’s alleged 
atheism is to make religion and all its offices more loy- 
able for its merciful qualities and good works. A state 
that is essentially just and a church that is essentially 
holy have little to fear from sporadic expressions of 
either sedition or blasphemy. 


y as 
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Books and the Church 


wes Carlyle in Heroes and Hero Worship, describ- 

ing the changes that had arisen with the inven 
tion and circulation of printed books, declared, “Books 
are our Church also,” he was mistaken if he meant to 
suggest that books were superseding the Church. Books 
have become the Church’s strongest ally, and much 
might also be made of the claim that the Church is the 
strongest ally of literature. 

The ancient saying, “Of the making of books there is 
no end,” might well be qualified in these modern days, 
“Of the making of religious books there is no end.” Two 
‘things in a wide survey of the yearly output of religious 
books impress us—the number of books of outstandingly 
high quality, and the larger number that make one won- 
der who buys them, or whence the demand for them 
comes. But both classes of books indicate the wide 
interest in religion, even if it is not always intelligent 
and thoroughgoing. Not only is the Bible still the best 
seller of all books, but the general demand for religious 
books is ever increasing. Even more remarkable evidence 
of this is found in the extent to which large general pub- 
lishing houses are devoting attention to religious books, 
where ‘hitherto they have almost entirely ignored that 
field. Without attributing to publishers in general un- 
duly mercenary motives we are reasonably certain that 
they are not purposely publishing religious books at a 
loss, and the fact that such publication pays is in itself 
a significant comment upon the persistency of the reli- 
gious interest. 

The sporadic publication of religious books by pub- 
lishers whose chief field is that of general books is not 
entirely a gain. Religious publishing houses, and gen- 
eral publishers who seriously enter the religious field 
by establishing special departments, perform a service 
that is lifted above the mere consideration of profit. 
Such publishing houses, we are disposed to believe, 
will seek to bring out a book of solid, scholarly interest 
even if the anticipated profit be small. They will as- 
sume their task with a certain idealism, trusting to the 
general profits to take care of important but less remu- 
nerative publications. This is particularly true of the 
religious press. The denominational publishing houses 
are increasingly making the service of the churches in 
educational and spiritual enterprises their chief consid- 
eration. A publishing house in the general field exploit- 
ing a few religious books of popular appeal, chiefly for 
the profit to be derived, is apt to feel little sense of this 
larger obligation. A defect of this sporadic publication 
of popular religious books is found in the fact that 
through clever advertising and salesmanship books that 
are really of very inferior quality in their field attain 
a circulation entirely disproportionate to their scholarly 
and spiritual value. One can think of a number of no- 
torious examples of this in recent years—books that have 
attained immense circulation despite the fact that they 
have won practically little commendation from soundly 
critical judgment. 

This is not a healthy condition either for the churches 
or for publishing houses that take their work seriously. 
It is to the ultimate interest of readers of books, writers 
of books, and sellers of books, to establish selling and 
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circulation upon merit and the basis of competent, favor- 
able reviews. There is, of course, a wide range of reli- 
gious literature regarding which both popular and criti- 
cal judgments will vary, but this does not render less 
important the recognition of some standard of worth. 
Religious people, who have been ready enough to 
censor books in the general field of literature, have been 
recreant to their duty in relation to the mass of reli- 
gious literature. They have not exercised a sound sense 
of discrimination, and they have not adequately set their 
faces against the trivial, and worthless, the superficial, 
ill-informed, and ill-spirited among religious books. 


Ideals in Book-Reviewing 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST in its review columns 
has sought to render faithful service along this line. 
In a wide circle of reviewers the opinion of a book ex- 
pressed by a reviewer may not always represent the mind 
of the editor any more than it does that of some reader. 
But no book has ever been knowingly commended in our 
columns without that commendation arising from honest 
judgment after fair examination. In surveying the gen- 
eral field of religious publications reference is necessarily 
made to many books that are not of prime importance. 
Where books represent honest work and fair literary 
craftsmanship we have not found it necessary to condemn 
them because they are not of the first rank. There is a 
vast work of popularization of religious truth which is 
to be done by such books. Their very multiplicity helps 
in this task. We have commended them where they 
seemed worthy of commendation, and have ignored them, 
or have told the plain truth about them, where they 
seemed to have nothing to justify their existence. 

Sound reviewing ought to have as its chief end the 
encouragement of high standards of scholarship and lit- 
erary craftsmanship. These, in one who feels called to 
the writing of books, are the symbols of true spirituality. 
Nothing is more encouraging to good writers than the 
evaluation of their work with a discriminating judgment 
which perceives and emphasizes the special significance 
which they have attached to their contribution to a par- 
ticular field. The reviewer’s estimate of this signifi- 
cance does not always coincide with that of the author; 
but the author of honest purpose would far rather have 
a blunt, even if critically adverse, estimate of his work 
judged from the standpoint of what he aimed to accom- 
plish, than a mere outburst of fulsome and non-discrim- 
inating praise. In the high commendation of books that 
have deserved it The Congregationalist has consistently 
sought to avoid the undue praise of good, but somewhat 
commonplace, books. Where a book is commended as 
important and outstanding the judgment, if it be fal- 
lible, is at least based upon honest opinion, high stand- 


ards, and actual acquaintance with the book under 


review. 
The Church in its various agencies of pulpit, school- 


room, and press has an important part to play in criti- 
cism and commendation of the publishing function, and 
thus in the building up of a good and great literature 
which shall make books, if not “our church also,” at 
least the chief handmaid of the Church in its conquest 
of ignorance and moral sloth by intelligence and spirit- 


ual ideals. 


The Driving Power of Salvation 

OMEWHERE this phrase has developed out of a re- 

cent conversation. It suggests the ultimate place 
and essence of the Christian Church and the distinctive 
quality of its contribution to the movement of life on- 
ward and upward. ; 

Salvation—we do not hear as much of the word as we 
used to hear. Probably many would claim that all that 
it represents is emphasized in the church even more 
than ever before; but undoubtedly there is a change in 
current and conventional religious phraseology which to 
a careful observer implies a change of conception and 
attitude. Is this change all to the good? In gome 
measure we doubt it. The conception of social salvation, 
as against the idea of rescuing a few souls here and there 
from hell, is in itself an undoubted gain, but has the 
conception of salvation developed in intensity and es- 
sential content as it has enlarged in comprehensiveness? 
It is a question at least worth asking, for in the finer 
spirits of yesterday salvation implied not a mere way 
of escape from disaster and penalty, but an approval of 
the good and righteous way, a passion to be on God’s side, 
a determination, no matter what the cost, to be eternally 
right. It was this that sent men to prison and the stake 
in loyalty to conviction and conscience. It made little 
of welfare, but much of well-being, and it found its deepest 
expression in Paul’s conviction that not to be separated 
from the love of Christ meant much more than the avoid- 
ance of famine and peril and nakedness and sword. 


Can one doubt that that conception of salvation is. 


still the most vital and important element in a social 
gospel? Are not our gospels of social welfare weak be- 
cause too often they lack this commanding and eternal 
Sense of values, and the passion to stake one’s life 
upon these values? In short, do not our social gospels 
lack the driving power of salvation? Complacent and 
self-satisfied activity in behalf of “progress,” formal 
interest in social welfare, is a very different thing from 
the passion to be right, and the passion to establish 
right ideals and motives at the very center of all social 
life and effort. 

How shall we attain this end? By emphasizing deep 
aspects of the church’s life and purpose that are little 
emphasized today, purposes that need new Vitalizing and 
direction in the realm of the larger and growing social 
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conceptions and outlooks—for we would not in any way 
weaken the conviction that we have come into a day of 
larger and broader social vision. 


When men speak of the purpose and work of the 
church today they emphasize its place as a center of 


worship, its work of religious education in training young ~ 


and old, and its function as a community center om A 
idealistic and progressive life. All this is sound and. 


helpful, but is it complete? Could we summarize the 


essential purpose of Christ in that way, or would we — 


have to come to something even deeper? 
What does the New Testament say? The inner pur- 


pose of Jesus is defined specifically in many passages, ; 


but three are outstanding in their emphasis upon dif- 
ferent aspects of his mission: “The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost”; “For this end 
was I born and for this cause came I into the world 
that I should bear witness unto the truth”; “I am come 
that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” 


Here are three phases of an ultimate and unified min- — 


istry. The church of today is emphasizing the second and 
third, where formerly, in limited ways at least, it placed 
its chief emphasis upon the first. If the church is “the 
body of Christ,” filled with his soul and spirit, can the 
church neglect this fundamental purpose of Christ “to 


“seek and to save the lost”? : 
What in relation to the enlarged social conceptions 


does it mean to seek and to gave the lost? Who are 
the lost? How are they to be sought? What is the 
salvation they need? How can it be revealed in power? 
These are the questions that are worth considering, and 
we propose to devote some editorial space to their dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile we return to the suggestion that the 
driving power of salvation is the chief power of the 
church and its contribution to the tasks of social wel- 
fare and world building. Salvation has to do with a 
goal and a means of getting there. It is the glory of the 
Gospel that it is “the power of God unto salvation.” A 
church that has no glorious conception of salvation, of 
social goals and individual triumphs of righteousness, 
will have a feeble sense of its mission, and no conviction 
of a: Gospel to declare. It is only far-seeing vision of goal 
and Gospel that can move men and churches to feel, “Woe 
is unto me if I preach not the Gospel.” 


The Gracious Hobby of Collecting Books 


A Contributed Editorial by Ozora S. Davis, D.D. 


President of Chicago Theological Seminary 


| bes is an unusual person to whom a book does not ap- 

peal with a certain directness and power which can- 
not be defined but which is surely felt. Tasteful 
bindings, clear types, right margins, and the whole at- 
mosphere of the book are included in that influence 
which the volume exerts. Something more, however, 
enters into the complex of attractive forces. The book 
is, in our last thought of it, a man speaking to his com- 
rades across the range of the years with clear voice and 
personal appeal. Take tenderly in hand your favorite 
volume, whether it be The Complete Angler, Emergon’s 
Essays, or In Memoriam. There is something almost 


sacramental in the relation between yourself and the 
author of the book. These are not so many printed pages 
bound in this or that size; this is the outward sign of 
the invisible grace of fellowship between you and the 
writer of your book. It was something of this emotion 
that must have inspired the verse which may be found 
in many an old volume, written in a style of hand that 
has perished since the typewriter came into use, 

“My Book and Heart 

Must never part.” 

It is a real pleasure to see a boy or girl begin to build 

a personal library. Often they go at it without guid- 


5 
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ance. It is a process determined quite largely by the 
gifts at Christmas and on birthdays. Of course, it is 
an exceedingly elementary process and little of the first 
harvest will remain even to early manhood or woman- 
hood. Some of the treasures will be carried over, how- 
ever; and they will become precious beyond estimate. 
There will be the biography that first claimed the alle- 
giance of the young reader. If only’ it might be the 
story of Lincoln or Livingstone or Jane Addams! And 
_the great romance that fascinated our dreaming youth. 
Perhaps it was Sir Walter with his tales; perhaps it 
-was Victor Hugo with his one supreme story. In many 
‘a library there is a little collection of old, cloth-bound 
books, well worn and thumbed, which stand for the days 
of our fadeless dreams, and these books are priceless 
still although the procession of “best sellers” rides by 
them in state with impertinent shouting. Parents and 
friends can help their young comrades in the beginning 
of private libraries with discriminating counsel. Noth- 


ing less than keen sympathy will enable one to do this 


well. It is not difficult to advise a minister where he 
may invest his pathetic little sum of annual book money ; 
but to show a boy of sixteen which book to purchase 
requires insight and wisdom. 

Then the keen joy of watching a library grow! For, 
except in cases where bound books are ordered by the 


_ yard to match the color scheme in Mr. Suddenrich’s new 


boulevard home, a library is a living thing and it takes 
on such forms as the organism requires. This means 


that books must be discarded as the used cells are cast 


off by the living body. Here is one of the tests of a 
true library ; it guarantees shelf room to the living books. 
Of course, space must be given for the treasured posses- 
sions of the owner; but on the whole it is a safe principle 

that only the living books deserve to remain on the 
shelves. 

In building a library sufficient time is required to 
satisfy the habit of browsing in the book shops. Here is 
where the old world has us at a disadvantage. The joys 
of the book lover in London and Paris are beyond expres- 
sion. To turn over the contents of a box or shelf in a 
German bookstore is one of the beatitudes of the lover 
of old volumes. If anyone thinks that there is no profit 
in this let him recall what happened as a result of 
picking up an old book by Robert Browning one day; 
“The Ring and the Book” depended upon the successful 
quest of a bibliophile where the pamphlets and yellowed 
volumes littered the basement-ledge on a June day in the 
famous Lorenzo Square in Florence. There’s reward 
enough for prowling after second-hand books. 

The question is often asked, “How far may a man 
with a thin purse trust the book reviews?” That de- 
pends, inevitably, upon the journal and the reviewer. 
Sometimes the book department in such a weekly as The 
Congregationalist is not estimated as highly as it ought 
to be. The reviewing of a book ought to be accepted as 


a serious responsibility, for ministers with their limited 


budget for books may be induced to make unwise pur- 
chases by a careless book review. In general the signed 
review is the best; and the name is the guarantee of the 
judgment pronounced. Those who purchase books may 


- trust the opinions which they find in the review columns 
_ of standard journals. 
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And so we come inevitably to that gracious hobby of 
the bibliomaniac, with which all of us ought to be some- 
what afflicted and as an effective exposure to which it 
would be a happy fortune if these words might serve. 
The defense of the proposition that everyone should en- 
joy a hobby of some sort calls for no space here; and 
what could be more satisfying than the love of books! It 
is such an honest and edifying avocation! Eugene Field 
described it as “the soothing affliction of bibliomania.” 
And one of the first steps in gratifying the taste for 
books is to seek out a second-hand copy of The Love Af- 
fairs of a Bibliomaniac, which is in the best vein of the 
writer of “Little Boy Blue.” Every chapter in this vol- 
ume is a pure joy. And every experience reported with 
such whimsical accuracy will be found repeated sooner 
or later in the adventures of a man who has yielded to 
“the half-pathetic, half humorous side of that incurable 
mental infirmity,” being a lover and seeker of beloved 
books. 

It is not necessary to spend much money to make a 
beginning. Two dollars and plenty of time near old 
shops will be enough for a start. Autographed copies of 
treasured books are easy to secure. The price of the 
postage both ways will bring the first members of this 
group of the elect living writers whom one loves. Just 
within view as these words are written is the photo- 
graph of that friend of Field and lover of books, Frank 
W. Gunsaulus; and the autographed copy of The Mims- 
ter and the Spiritual Life is close beside it. Who can 
estimate the meaning of these two priceless symbols of 
a friendship which grows beautiful as the years pass? 
Every home and private library may easily have a col- 
lection of such treasures. The personality of the writer 
seems to be so much more definite and intimate when 


‘this touch is given to the book. 


Then there are the few volumes which have each its 
own peculiar history and tradition. And there are the 
books that carry the extra illustrations that have been 
secured and placed by one’s own hand. 

There ig one difficulty in this whole matter; it is 
what has been called in the case of the book-lover “the 
unquenchable thirst for possession.” This will run like 
a fever; and the dangers involved ought to be fully recog- 
nized. -That is just what makes the hobby especially per- 
tinent to a preacher. He is so often required to preach 
on resisting temptation; and he does not understand the 
full meaning of the struggle unless he has been in the 
straits of the man who “wanting victuals, buys books 
instead.” 

Field solved that problem in his inimitable way. 
Here is the stanza in which he cuts the knot: 

But if, O Lord, it pleaseth thee 
To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that I may be 
Most notably beset today ; 
Let my temptation be a book, 
Which I shall purchase, hold, and keep, 
Whereon, when other men shall look, 
They’ll wail to know I got it cheap. 


All this is delightfully easy. There remains a haunt- 
ing question: How are we to find the time to read even 
the books that we now possess? But that is another 
story, as has been said before. 
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The Present Moral Crisis and the One Way O 


A Sermon by Arthur H. Bradford, D.D. 


Preached at Oentral Church, Providence, Rhode Island, February 14 


And thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying, This is the way, walk ye in it.— 
Isaiah 30; 21, 

i his subject for our sermon today is “The 

Present Moral Orisis and the One Way 
Out.” Our text is a word spoken by the 
Prophet Isaiah: “Thine ears shall hear a 
word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” 

We all agree, I am sure, that a crisis ex- 
ists. What is a crisis? It is a state of 
things in which a decisive change one way 
or the other is impending. No one believes 
that the present state of things in our com- 
munity life can continue. No right-minded 
citizen wants it to continue. Only those 
who are making profits out of things-as they 
are want them to remain as they are. All 
right-minded citizens, whether classed as 
“Wets” or and there are right- 
minded men and women in both groups, want 
a change, quick and drastic. We cannot 
stand, the country cannot stand, much more 
of what we are now having: 
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bootleg liquor 
pouring over our national borders; poison- 
ous stuff being sold to the poor and ignorant, 
the young and the foolish; corruption on all 
sides; and a growing spirit of lawlessness 
which makes for disaster. Who can doubt 
that some decisive change is impending? A 
moral crisis is here. We must choose now 
what the decisive change is to be. 

Many voices have been raised, especially 
in the last week or two, saying, This is the 
way, walk ye in it. Let us listen to these 
voices for a moment. For we must think this 
matter through together, 1 am sure that 
every minister ought to give his people his 
best thought on this question; that he ought 
to tell, clearly and frankly, his own con- 
clusions. There is little danger of our giv- 


ing too much time to sueh discussions. There 
is no danger of our devoting too much 
thought to them. The real danger is that 


we shall be satisfied with other people’s the- 
ories; that we shall fail to work our way 
through the faets to convictions of our own. 
Too many of us, when we open our mouths, 
make a sound like an echo. <A newspaper 
headline strikes the Surface of our minds 
and sounds back through our lips. BEeho- 
talkers will never save the country in the 
' present crisis. They are ag useless as noisy 
motor horns in a traftie jam on Westminster 
Street. We must be quick to hear, slow to 
speak, slow to wrath, and we must think, 
and think, and think for ourselves. So let 
us now think together about some of the 
Ways suggested to meet the present erisis. 
We are all familiar with them, 

There is the way of Amendment repeal. 
Many thoughtful people believe that the 
adoption of the Highteenth Amendment was 
not a wise way to handle the temperance 
problem. Many hope that it will be repealed. 
But no one, so far ag I know, believes that 
there is any chance of its being repealed at 
present or in the near future. Wor repeal 
requires, as doubtless you are all aware, a 
two-thirds vote by one house of Congress, 
then a two-thirds vote by the other house 


of Congress, and then ratification by three- 
fourths of the states. You are doubtless 
aware, also, that more than half of the 
states had adopted prohibition within their 
own borders before the Wighteenth Amend- 
ment was passed. If I meet a man who, 
while strictly keeping the law as it stands, 
is working fairly and honestly for its repeal, 
because he believes this to be the way out 
of the appalling conditions of today, I shall 
respect his motives and his zeal; but not 
his intelligence. He is like one who, finding 
his path blocked by a landslide, insists upon 
butting his head against the rocks in a vain 
effort to make progress without change of 
direction. The Amendment. is unquestion- 
ably here to stay for a considerable time at 
least. But the way out of lawlessness must 
be found immediately. 


MopiricaArion AND LAWLESSNESS 


Then there is the way of modification. 
This means to change the Volstead Act so 
as to permit beer and light wines. I have 
the greatest respect for some of the men 
who advocate this. They are among my best 
friends (at least they were before I preached 
this sermon; and I hope they will continue to 
be in spite of it, and perhaps all the better 
friends because of it), - Wor them I have, 
as I say, the greatest respect; but for the 
opinion that modification of the Volstead 
Act is the way out of. present-day lawlessness 
IT have no respect at all. Nor do I see how 
one can face the facts fairly and hold this 
opinion, It is quite beside the point now 
to argue as to the relative merits of tem- 
perance by legislation and temperance by 
education; or to quote from the Bible or the 
traditions of the chureh as to the wisdom of 
the prohibition law. The law is a fact. To 
change the Volstead Act so as to make im- 
possible the enforcement of the law is law- 
lessness. It would be hard to conceive of a 
method to undermine our constitu- 
tional government than to attempt to legalize 
the popular defiance of the Jonstitution it- 
self. No one is‘interested in wine and beer 
without what is called a “kiek.’ Such liquor 
is unquestionably prohibited by the Bight- 
eenth Amendment.  Tts manufacture and 
sale for beverage purposes cannot be made 
legal while the Amendment stands. More- 
over, if wine and beer were permitted, the 
demand for strong liquors would persist, 
corruption would continue, and lawlessness 
increase. ast but not least, the 
would return. 


surer 


saloon 


We must not expect to escape from a con- 
dition of lawlessness by an unlawful act. 
The way of modification ig no way out be- 
cause it is itself lawless. It aims to prevent 
the carrying out of the will of the people as 
expressed by our time-honored constitu- 
tional methods. We need to ponder the words 
of the Attorney General of the United States. 
“In this country the will of the people, ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box, ereates the duty of 
the citizen upon the subject voted upon.” 
We also need to remember these words of 
Lincoln, from his last Annual Message : 

In a great national crisis like ours, una- 
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nimity of action among those seeking a 
common end is very desirable,—almost in- | 
dispensable; and yet no approach to such ° 
unanimity is attainable, unless some defer- 
ence shall be paid to the will of th 
majority, simply because it is the will ot 
the majority. \ 
There is a third way. It ig the only right — 
way. It is in line with the way to which the _ 
Prophet referred when he said, “Thine ears 
shall hear a word behind thee, saying, Thig — 
is the way, walk ye in it.” The way he had 
in mind was one of reliance on moral prin- 
ciple: a way of sacrifice, in which personal | 
prejudice, personal pleasure, and personal | 
liberty were to be given up for the sake of 
the common welfare. That way meant self- 
consecration, not self-indulgence. The right 
way for us means all these things. It means 
recognition of the truth of the great word 
spoken by General Robert DB. Lee: “Duty i 
the sublimest word in the Mnglish language.’ 
In this particular instance it means whole- 
hearted obedience to the law and genuine 
co-operation in its enforcement. ; 


COMMANDERS OF LAWLESSNESS Ny 


All thoughtful people know and admit 
that the law can be enforced, on one condi- 
tion. It can be enforced if publie sentiment 
is behind it. Publie sentiment will get be- 
hind it whenever and wherever enough of 
the leading men of the community let it be 
known by word and act that they are for 7 
obedience and enforcement. The most seri- ; 
ous part of the present moral crisis is the 
fact that the men who ought to be com- 
manders of the forces of law and order are 
themselves commanders of the forces of law- hs 
lessness. An army consists.of troops which — 
face danger in the field and on the sea in : 
obedience to orders given by officers behind — 
the lines. The officers behind the lines in 
the warfare which now threatens our nation ; 
are the men and women, who, by their — 
money payments, order the bootleggers and 
their allies into action. These men and 
women are the very ones who would serve 
the country best if it were attacked by a for- 
eign power. The need for their leadership 
was never greater than it is today. Let me 
quote once more from the speech of At- * 
torney General Sargent to the New York Bar 
Association : 

Kvery person who sells liquor does it solely — 
and only because some one will pay a price 
high enough to make a profit sufficient to off- 
Set the chance of detection, conviction, and 
punishment. To put it differently, every 
such sale is the direct result of the offer and 


payment by the purchaser of a bribe to com- _ 
mit the offence. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Now before I close this sermon I want to 
digress for just a moment. While reading 
David Grayson’s Adventures in Understand- 
ing, a delightful book which I gladly com- 
mend to you for your moments of leisure, I 
came on these sentences: : 

I wonder if ever you change human beings 
with argument alone; either by peppering 
them with little sharp facts or by blowing 


them up with great guns of truth. You 
Scare ‘em, but do not change ’em? I won- 
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der if ever you make any real difference in 
human beings without understanding them 
‘and loving them. 


We must try very hard to understand one 
another as we face the present crisis to- 
‘gether. We must try to understand the 
\points of view of men and women whose 
‘opinions we cannot hold. We must love one 
‘another. Life’s problems are never solved 
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without love. With mutual understanding 
and love we shall help one another to find 
and acknowledge the truth. Without under- 
standing and love we shall daily grow more 
prejudiced, more bitter, more selfish,—all of 
us. 

The most important thing for each of us 
in this matter, as always, is to listen for the 
voice of the spirit in his own heart saying, 
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“This is the way for you, walk in it’; and 
having listened to obey, not counting the 
cost. And of this we may be sure,—the only 
right way out of any great crisis will al- 
ways be a way of self-consecration. It will 
always be a way of obedience to this voice 
which is heard within when all our selfish 
clamorings are stilled and we ask only to 
know and to do what is right. 


New Plans of the Extension Boards 


; ITH the reorganization of the Church 

Extension Boards, which is now in proc- 

ess, increased emphasis is placed upon Wash- 

ington, D. ©., and Denver, Col., as Congrega- 

tional centers. ~In the former city, Dr. W. 

Knighton Bloom, who becomes Secretary of the 

Hastern Division of Missions, will establish an 

office, which, in conjunction with the office of 
Rey. John Stapleton, Assistant Secretary of 

the Commission on Missions, will constitute 

denominational headquarters which wil] doubt- 
less prove serviceable to Congregationalists 
both in the city and the country at large. This 

end will be furthered by the co-operation of the 
Publishing Society in supplying for permanent 
display copies of current publications so that 
orders for books and other literature may be 
sent after inspection of the samples on hand. 

‘Secretary Bloom enters his new field after 
seven years of efficient service as Hxtension Sec- 
retary in Sunday School work. With the entire 

country as his field, he succeeded in developing 
an organization which has accomplished im- 
portant results not only in the establishing of 

new Sunday schools, of which 752 have been 

started, but in sending out each summer a group 

of college students for varied forms of Chris- 

tian service. One hundred and eighty-four in 

all have been commissioned since 1917. With 

few exceptions these young people find in their 
actual field work such opportunity and chal- 

lenge as make them enthusiastic in going for- 

ward to some form of Christian life-work. The 

Wastern Division of Missions, embracing the 

Middle Atlantic District, the Southeast, Flor- 

ida, and Indiana, now comes under Dr. Bloom’s 

administration for field service in Sunday 

School and Home Missions work, with impor- 


tant co-operative functions in the activities of 
Church Building. 

In similar fashion Denver, already an impor- 
tant Congregational rallying-point, will become, 
after April 1, the headquarters of the Exten- 
sion Boards in the Western Division, with Dr. 
Frank Lincoln Moore as Secretary. This divi- 
sion embraces everything outside the self-sup- 
porting states west of the Mississippi and con- 
tains a large proportion of the missionary 
churches under the care of the National Home 
Missionary Society. Dr. Moore’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with the West, where his service as 
missionary pastor and superintendent covered 
many years, combined with the administrative 
efficiency which he has displayed during eight 
years as Secretary of Missions, affords unusual 
preparation for the wide range of duties upon 
which he now enters as representative of the 
entire Hxtension Group. 

The office of Church Building Secretary, which 
is being efficiently filled by Dr. James Robert 
Smith, will continue to serve all our churches 
as hitherto, from New York, and Sec. George 
T. McCollum will remain in Chicago as special 
field representative of church building inter- 
ests. Sec. William W. Leete, as Editorial Sec- 
retary, is moving from Boston to New York. 
Assisted by Miss Laura Kinsloe, he will have 
responsibility for the preparation of material 
for the American Missionary and other publi- 
cations, the upkeep of stereopticon lectures and 
the issuing of the annual reports. 

The offices of the General Secretary, Dr. Hr- 
nest M. Halliday, and of the Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles H. Baker, are being retained at New 
York, where the major portion of the neces- 
sary machinery of administration will continue 


to operate. Here, also, will center the chief 
promotional, inter-society, and interdenomina- 
tional activities of the Hxtension Boards, as well 
as supervision of those common to the country 
at large, such as City, Rural, Foreign-speaking, 
and Negro work. 

Miss Miriam LL. Woodberry, as Secretary of 
the Woman’s Department, will co-operate 
closely with the corresponding divisions of the 
other societies and the Commission on Mis- 
sions in order to conserve the values of her 
work among the women of the churches to which 
she hag given enthusiastic and fruitful service. 


Credo 


Not what, but Whom, I do believe, 
That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give; 


Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 

Shall all the creeds outlive. 


Not what I do believe, but Whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom?. 
Who shares the burden wearisome? 
Who all the dim way doth illume 
And bids me look beyond the tomb 
The larger life to live? 


Not what I do believe, 
But Whom! 
Not what, 
But Whom! 
—John Oxenham. 


Rey. W. KnigHtTon Boom, D.D. 
Secretary of Missions, Hastern Division, 
Church Hatension Boards 
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Rey. JAMEs Rosert Smiru, D.D. 
Church Building Secretary, Church 
Extension Boards 


Rev. Frank Lincotn Moore, D.D. 
Secretary of Missions, Western Division, 
Church Extension Boards 
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The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER VI 


The Scottish Public Schools 
Sixty Years Ago 

BOUT three or four years after I left 
A my native country, in 1871, for the 
United States of America, the public school 
system of Scotland underwent entire. regen- 
eration; not that it had been bad before, 
but a new impulse seized the leading men 
simultaneously to make it better, to regener- 
ate the whole system. They recalled the 
dream of John Knox in the Reformation, 
that the church and the school should stand 
side by side in every city, every town, every 
village, every county, every parish from 
Maidenkirk to John O’Groats. Grants from 
Parliament were so large that the teaching 
profession became the best-paid profession in 
Scotland; the salary was larger than that 
in the ministry, larger than the average doc- 
tor could command or the average lawyer. 
The very best men went into teaching, not 
as formerly, as a temporary vocation, but as 
a@ permanent profession. And besides this 
large and inviting fixed salary there was a 
grant from the Government to the principal 
in each school for every scholar that he was 
able to raise above the grade of seventy- 
five per cent of the maximum of one hun- 
dred. The examination was conducted by 
the Government once or twice a year, and 
the ambitions of the principal and his sub- 
ordinates were naturally increased; the re- 
sult was a united and enthusiastic endeavor 
to raise the grade of scholarship to the high- 
est pitch. The system was well organized, 
well conducted, and many splendid new 
buildings were erected. Nothing since I 
knew anything about Scotland has ever made 
so great a change upon the people as this 
has done. Its effect reached everywhere, 
and education became the aspiration of even 
the humblest people, and thereafter one 
would find in the colleges in far greater 
numbers the brightest boys from these 
humble homes. 

This change in education made the people 
of Scotland in two decades one of the best- 
educated peoples in Europe; and I believe 
that Scotland today, in its system of popu- 
lar education, has no superior in any part 
of the world. 

The teacher himself, in this great move- 
ment, was held in the highest esteem. That 
has always been so, but there was a new ac- 
cession of esteem and respect for the teacher 
and his calling, and he found an open door 
to the best social life. I was taught as a 
boy to lift my hat to three persons in the 
community: the minister who took care of 
our souls, the doctor who took care of our 
bodies, and the schoolmaster who took care 
of our minds. I have always thought it a 
singularly good condition of the public mind 
that these three professions, whose excel- 
lence is so essential to the welfare of the 
community, should be held in universal pop- 
ular esteem. ‘There is hope surely for the 
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people among whom it can be said, “The 
teacher shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament,” and none for those among whom 
he is disregarded. 

The time of which I am writing lies im- 
mediately back of this renaissance. The 
teaching then was not, of course, up to the 
level of that which I have just described, 
yet it was excellent. The school hours were 
from nine to three, or from ten to four, with 
a half-hour intermission in which to eat 
our lunch—which, however, was usually 
eaten on the way to school. The vacation 
period was six weeks in the whole year. The 
school exercises opened with a short pas- 
sage of Scripture, the singing of a Psalm— 
a rather weird performance unaccompanied 
as it was by any instrumental music—and 
a brief prayer by the master. These reli- 
gious exercises were sincere, Clear, and im- 
pressive; yet we boys observed that they 
had no influence whatever over the temper 
of the teacher and held out no mercy what- 
soever to the boy who had failed to learn his 
lesson. 

This reminds me of a tale that Professor 
Park used to tell about Samuel Taylor, 
principal for many years:of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. A friend of Professor Park 
had sent his boy to Phillips Academy, 
and, thinking the boy might feel a little 
strange and lonely, asked the Professor to 
look after him a bit. Professor Park prom- 
ised that he would, and he did, but in an 
unfortunate way, for he invited the boy to 
dinner when he had at the same time in- 
vited the senior class in Andover Seminary, 
men of about twenty-five. The little boy’s 
chin just came up above the table; he was 
lonely and out of place. The professor 
thought he would try to make things easy 
for the boy by asking him to tell how Prin- 
cipal Taylor opened his school in the morn- 
ing. The little fellow answered, without 
looking up at dll, “First he calls the roll, 
then he reads a passage of Scripture, then 
he gives us a blowing up, and then he prays.” 
I have told that tale to many of Dr. Taylor’s 
pupils, and they all testify that it was true 
to the letter. 

The schoolhouse in my day in Scotland 
was a modest but completely wholesome 
building, well ventilated, and well heated in 
the winter. The walls of the schoolroom 
were covered with excellent maps of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, the British Domin- 
ions overseas, the chief countries of Europe 
reaching as far as Russia; and one fine 
map on which I used to gaze with wonder 
and delight was the map of North and South 
America. 

Geography was a chief study. This is not 
the order in which it was put, but let me 
say here that it was a very popular study, 
and I think it engaged all the brighter boys 
very much indeed. We had to bound all the 
countries, tell the great rivers of the con- 
tinents and of the world. I always supposed 
that the Amazon was the greatest until I 
came to America, when I found a dispute 


as to the Mississippi, and I supposed that the 
Nile was the longest until I met my fellow- 
citizen here. We had to learn the popula- 
tion of the greater cities. In my time that 
of London was two million five hundred — 
thousand, whereas it is now about seven 
million. Scotland had a population of two 
million and a half, and now it has about five 
million. Everything about geography was 
immensely interesting except one thing, 
which was torture; we had not only to 
learn where a river took its rise, but also 
to describe the direction of its course— 
southwest, northeast, west, ete—and tell 
where it found its fall or end. It isa very 
difficult thing for a child to hold the points 
of compass, and apply them to the windings 
of a river. This discipline was painful and 
uSeless, as every one failed in it, and it 
spoiled an exceptionally interesting subject 
of study. | 
The subjects taught were the usual ones: 
reading, writing, and arithmetic,—a thorough 
discipline. The latter was not well taught; 
the teacher was too severe and Friday was 
the dark day in the week when we all were 
called to judgment. Geography, as I have 
said, was a principal additional study; a 
bit of history, Latin for the boys who were 
fitted for it and looking forward to college ; 
literature, some for every grade, and in the 
higher grades the English classics; music, 


not instrumental but vocal; the Bible, and — 


the Shorter Catechism; these were impor: 
tant additions. disor 

Let me say a word about the last two. 
The Bible was the first exercise every morn- 
ing. 
first five Books of the Old Testament with 
due omissions, and one of the Gospels. I 
think I went over the Pentateuch five times 
in the public school, and the first Gospel, 
which was usually chosen, also many times. 
We found it extremely interesting reading, 
and that part of the morning was generally 
a happy part, but the effect of the Gospels 
was not visible on the temper and kindliness 
of the teacher nor that of his own prayer. 

The Catechism was a different proposi- 
tion. The Shorter Catechism consisted of a 
hundred and three—or seven, I forget which 
—answers to as many questions. The an- 
Swers were elaborate definitions, constitut- 
ing, when taken together, an outline of the 
Calvinistic system of theology. For boys 
who had a poor memory Catechism day was 
an awful day; those of us who had a good 
memory got through it nicely. The only time 
I ever got ahead of my older brother was 
in this extraordinary test. At one time I 
was able to repeat every question and every 
answer in the Catechism. It was a sheer 
feat of memory; I understood nothing what- 
ever of the meaning of Pardon, Justifica- 
tion, Sanctification, Adoption, Effectual Call- 
ing, Redemption, and all the rest. I sympa- 
thize with the position of one of the charac- 
ters in “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” who said, 
“But, Father, I don’t understand the Cate- 
chism,” and received the stern reply, “Wha 
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Usually the passages were from the ~ 
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said you were to understand it? Learn it!” 
To me it was a feat of pure memory, and I 
recall with what pleasure I was sent to the 
top of the class—I did not stay there long 
—passing my brother four years older than I 
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who was an admirable scholar. As it was 
the only time I ever did it, the event was of 
course memorable. 


(Chapter VI continued next week) 


Some Recent Writers on Religion 


By John Wright Buckham 
Of the Department of Theology in Pacific School of Religion 


Epirors’ Nore: Both as a writer of books 
and as @ discerning and discriminating critic 
Professor Buckham is a notable figure in 
American religious life. His book, “Pro- 
gressive Religious Thought in America,” is 
@ work of distinction. We have solicited 
from him this striking estimate of recent re- 
ligious books without in any way suggesting 
what authors or titles should be chosen for 
comment. 


E harvest of religious literature has 

been very ample of late, with some 
rather notable gains for the enrichment of 
Christian thought and experience. 

By far the most signal recent achievement 
in America in the field of the interpretation 
and defense of Christianity is Prof. D. C. 
Macintosh’s The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity (Bross Prize volume, 1925). The 
steady affirmative and rational quality of 
this volume is well adapted to strengthen 
Christian conviction in a time of confused 
and superficial thought. Professor Macin- 
tosh bases his apologetic ‘upon an old and 
‘tried foundation, religious faith, for which 
he uses the excellent alternative, “moral opti- 
mism.” It is unfortunate, however, for the 
wide reading of the book, that the author 
has included in it a full-fledged system of 
philosophy, but the non-philosophical reader 
ean readily separate the theology from the 
philosophy. Not that the latter is inferior, 
but only a bit intricate, not to say litigious. 

In marked contrast to the strength and 
steadiness of Macintosh’s apologetic is the 
restive impressionism of Prof. Kirsopp 
_Lake’s The Religion of Yesterday and To- 
morrow. Professor Lake has brilliantly 
shown the duty of religious reconstruction 
for the needs of Tomorrow, but his “Ex- 
-perimentation” is a questionable substitute 
for the progressivism which keeps touch 
with Christian experience and history and 
moves forward along the lines of well- 
tested truth. 

It becomes increasingly evident that while 
Christianity grounds in religious experience, 
for its intellectual understanding and inter- 
pretation, it requires the co-operation of 
philosophy. Two recent Introductions to 
Philosophy possess exceptional interest and 
value, in this respect—Professor Bright- 
man’s Introduction to Philosophy and The 
World and Its Meaning by Prof. G. T. W. 
Patrick. Professor Brightman has also re- 
eently published a volume of unusual merit 
entitled Religious Values. Professor Pat- 
rick’s book presents Philosophy quite as 
Milton pictures it, “not harsh and crabbed 
. .. but musical as is Appollo’s lute,” and 

- not only musical but instructive. Here is 
a writer who can elucidate even the ob- 
scurities of Relativity and the fourth di- 


mension. Speaking of philosophy, the 
Naturalism of Prof. John Dewey’s recent 
notable volume Nature and Emaperience has 
called forth some pertinent criticism by 
Laird, Adams, and others, showing that 
Idealism is by no means moribund. 

Owing to the recrudescence of anti-evolu- 
tionism the central issue in religious litera- 
ture of late has been the relation of religion 
and science. Here some notable work has 
been accomplished, especially by Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson, who has followed his The 
System of Animate Nature with a number 
of more popular volumes, the latest of which 
is Concerning Evolution. He has_ been 
strongly supported by a number of Ameri- 
can authors, including Professors Osborne 
and Millikan, the authors of Contributions 
of Science to Religion (edited by Shailer 
Mathews) and Marshall Dawson with his 
arresting and deservedly successful Nine- 
teenth Century Hvolution and After. Wig- 
gam’s widely read books are almost too 
journalistic and overdrawn to be taken with- 
out considerable supplementing on the side 
of neglected ethical and spiritual factors. 

The recent literature of Modernism vs. 
Fundamentalism doubtless serves a purpose, 
but it is in the main ephemeral. Fosdick’s 
The Modern Use of the Bible is by no means 
to be reckoned in this class. Indeed he is 
the ideal spokesman of a deeply religious 
and Christo-centric Progressivism. 

In the wider and deeper relationships of 
religion and science—approached, as they 
should be, in the light of philosophy—the 
most original and constructive work at pres- 
ent is being done by Prof. A. N. Whitehead 
whose Lowell lectures have just concluded. 
His volume Science and the Modern World, 
while by no means easy reading, is pene- 
trating, comprehensive, and prophetic of a 
co-operation between science and religion, 
mediated by philosophy, beyond anything 
yet reached. 

In the field of psychology it is encourag- 
ing to note signs of a return to rationality 
from the extremes of Behaviorism and 
Freudian Psycho-analysis. This returning 
sanity is best represented by Moore’s The 
Foundations of Psychology, a book of 
marked clarity and breadth. 

Standing at the stategic point of outlook 
where philosophy, theology, and religion 
meet, Dr. L. P. Jacks has been producing 
a succession of stimulating books, bathed 
in the morning light of spiritual adventure, 
which are making a wide appeal. I cannot 
forbear mentioning also Dean Willard L. 
Sperry’s Reality in Worship, a rare contri- 
bution to the subject. In the ever-fascinat- 
ing study of the Fourth Gospel we have 
had recently Professor Robinson’s The 
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Gospel of John and Dr. Muirhead’s thought- 
ful volume, The Fourth Gospel. As for the 
inexhaustible Paul, he has lately called into 
action the fertile mind and rich resources 
of T. R. Glover and hag also stimulated 
the talent of a new writer, Rev. Gwilym O. 
Griffith, who has produced a yolume of per- 


tinence and insight under the title St. Paul's 
Life of Christ. 

These somewhat random comments on cer- 
tain writers whose books have recently 
fallen within my purview will help, perhaps, 
to indicate how wise householders are bring- 
ing out of the treasury of religion an abun- 
dance of things old and new. 


For Philippine Orphans 

Unique in the support it is receiving, not 
only from all sorts and conditions of citizens 
but from the dignitaries of all branches of 
organized religion—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish—is the campaign which the American 
Guardian Association, of which Governor Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood is honorary chairman, has 
launched for an endowment of $2,000,000 with 
which to rescue and educate the abandoned chil- 
dren of American paternity in the Philippines. 
W. Cameron Forbes of Boston, former Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines, is chairman of 
this campaign committee, Bishop Charles H. 
Brent, who also knows the Philippines well, is 
a vice-chairman, and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
is chairman of the Committee on Churches. 

Former President William Howard Taft, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, though forbidden by his judicial posi- 
tion from active participation in such an en- 
terprise as this, none the less commends the 
campaign heartily out of his deep interest in 
all that concerns the Philippine Islands. 

Governor Forbes explains the needs and 
plans of the American Guardian Association: 
“When General Wood took over the Governor- 
ship of the Philippines,” he said, “he had with 
him a staff of capable and upright army offi- 
cers and‘one thing which came to their early 
attention was the condition of a number of 
children of American parentage in the Islands 
who had, for one reason or another, been either 
deserted by their parents or left in care of 
their Filipina mothers. While the insurrec- 
tion of 1899-1901 was in process, the United 
States had something over 160,000 troops in 
the Islands and in the succeeding twenty years 
American soldiers were constantly being sent 
out for terms of duty in the Islands and re- 
turning. Many of these soldiers obtained their 
discharge in the Islands and settled down, mar- 
rying Filipina wives. 

“Some of these have died and some came 
home, leaving behind them children. Some of 
the children were born out of wedlock, but none 
the less of American fathers, and it is these 
children, some 18,000 in number, to whom 
Colonel Gordon Johnston devoted his attention 
and for whose benefit he started the American 
Guardian Association, which ran on for several 
years supported entirely by contributions, most 
of them locally raised. Small sums of money 
were raised in the United States for this work. 

“Tt is calculated that about 4,000, or a little 
less than a quarter of these children are in 
needy circumstances and need _ protection. 
Many of them are girls; some of them are 
girls of tender age, some quite beautiful, who 
especially need protection until such time as 
they have got an education, earned a livelihood, 
and found out what a respectable and industri- 
ous life means.’’ 

Undoubtedly America, which has rallied to 
the relief of French, Belgian, Near Hast, and 
Russian children will bountifully help this 
eause, too, as soon as our people become alive 
to the need. 


Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful 
young pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, 


Toronto. He goes to Alberta. to spend a 
vacation on the ranch of his brother Jim. 
As he starts westward he is introduced to 
an attractive young woman, Miss Margaret 
Pearson. They prove mutually enjoyable 
traveling companions. Miss Pearson is on 
the way from her grandfather in England to 
her father, in Vancouver. Just before Mr. 
Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary he pro- 
poses marriage to Miss Pearson. She insists 
upon time for both to consider. He goes on 
@ branch railroad to Mandeville, fourteen 
miles from his brother’s ranch to which Jim, 
the brother, takes him on horseback. Jim 
suggests that Gordon should join him in 
“real life” on the ranch, and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church min- 
istry. Soon Margaret Pearson writes to 
Gordon that he may visit her. He goes to 
Vancouver, they become engaged, and the 
wedding is set for September 10. Gordon re- 
turns to the ranch and proves himself a good 
sport there. He declines an alluring offer 
from Al Hobart to the great Metropolitan 
Ohurch, Montreal, because he feels it is his 
duty to stay in his Toronto church, where he 
has served only three years. The wedding 
occurs as planned. Soon after and just be- 
fore the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pearson, 
is arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from 
the Pacific Timber Milling Company, of 
which he has been secretary-treasurer. He 
has lost everything in stock market gambling. 
Margaret is heartbroken and refuses to go 
with Gordon, whom she feels has been de- 
frauded. Frederick Silcow, Mr.: Pearson’s 
brother-in-law, for Mr. Pearson and in his 
name, pays $50,000 to Myers, president of the 
Pacific Milling Company, covering all its 
losses. 


CHAPTER XIV 


At eleven o’clock that forenoon, the Sti- 
pendary Magistrate’s clerk rose in the court 
and. read out, “Arthur James Pearson, 
charged with unlawfully diverting to his 
Own use certain monies belonging to the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company and with 
intent to defraud.” 

Pearson stepped into the dock. It could 
be seen that he was feeling deeply the hu- 
miliation of his position. The courtroom 
was crowded with spectators. 

The magistrate leaned forward «nd looked 
at the prisoner keenly. 

“Do you plead guilty, or not guilty?” 

“Guilty on the first charge; not guilty on 
the second.” 

“Do you elect to be summarily tried by 
me, or do you wish the case to go to a 
jury ?” 

“T wish to be tried by you.” 

“Is the counsel for the Crown ready to 
proceed ?” 

“Ready, your worship,” said the Deputy 
Attorney General. “May it please your 
worship, the prosecution is not now disposed 
to press the charge of intent to defraud. 
This is due to the fact that since his arrest 
the accused has paid in to the Pacific Tim- 


ber Milling Company the entire amount of 
his defalcation.” 

The Stipendary straightened himself in 
his chair. He looked surprised. 

“What was the amount involved?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“How was it returned?” 

“By a check on the Bank of Commerce, 
signed by Arthur James Pearson and en- 
dorsed by Frederick Silcox.” 

“Am I to understand that the check has 
been accepted?” 

“Yes, and a receipt has been given.” 

“Then the company has suffered no loss 
at all?” 

“That is so.” 

Lawyer Scott passed a slip of paper to 
the clerk, who in turn handed it to the 
Bench. It was the receipt given by Myers. 
The magistrate scanned it closely. He then 
ordered Myers to step into the witness box 
and inquired: “How long has the accused 
been in the employment of your company?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Have you had any reason to complain of 
his conduct in matters relating to the com- 
pany apart from the one we are now con- 
sidering ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“How long is it since you knew of this 
shortage in his accounts?” 

“A little over six weeks.” 

“Why did you not take action sooner?” 

“He promised to make good in that length 
of time.” 

“In which case you were prepared to 
hush the matter up?” 

Vege? : 

There was silence for a moment and then 
the Stipendary said, “That will do. Stand 
down.,”’ 

Myers stepped out of the box. 

“Call Frederick Silcox.” 

Silcox took the oath. 

“Mr. Silecox, what relation do you bear 
to the accused?” 

“He is my brother-in-law.” 

“Have you known him long?” 

“All my life.’ 

“Have you known anything to his discredit 
apart from this case?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Does this check represent anything in 
the way of a debt owing to him, a money 
debt, I mean?” 

“No.”’ 

“Is it in the nature of a loan?” 

“No. It will not appear against him in 
any of my accounts.” 

“Ts it a gift?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank you! That is sufficient.” 

The magistrate then asked Pearson if he 
desired to give evidence on his own account. 
The reply was in the negative. The Sti- 
pendary then delivered his verdict and 
sentence. 

“The charge of intent to defraud falls to 
the ground. But the accused has been guilty 


7. 
of a serious misdemeanor. Arthur James 
Pearson you will go to jail for six months 


as a prisoner in the Second Division.” { 


The trial lasted but a few minutes. Opinion 
was divided regarding the result. Many 
thought a heavier sentence should have been 
imposed. Others considered it sufficient and 
more than suflicient to serve the ends of 
justice. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the 
trial Gordon and Silcox left the court. 

+ Ds 
Three o’clock found Gordon at the Pearson 


home. Margaret came to him looking oo 
and stricken. 
“Dearest!” he exclaimed, as Ke stantial 


towards her. She made a warning gesture 
with her hand. Being disposed to accommo- 
date himself to her mood, he resumed his 
seat. 

Her first words startled him. 

“Tt’s a light sentence, isn’t it?’ 

“None too light,” he replied. 


“Yes, it’s a light sentence, but the ‘effect. 


of it will last two lifetimes: his and mine.” 
she continued. 

There was a note of reproof in his tone 
as he said, “Please don’t put everything in 
the gloomiest possible way! 
sider the sentence a light one, why not try 
to get a little comfort out of the fact?”  __ 

“I will try,” she replied meekly. 

“Mr. Slicox has done a noble thing,” = 
remarked. ; 


“He has indeed. It’s wonderful. But for 


If you con- 


what he has done the sentence might have 


run to four or five years. I can never be 
grateful enough. Of course, I shall repay 
the money when I get my legacy, but I can 
never repay the kindness he has rendered.” 
“That’s true. And now what about our- 
selves?” ; 


“You must get a separation from me,” she — 


said. 
if there’s any justice in them, you should 
be able to get an absolute divorce. Surely 
I’m giving sufficient cause: desertion and re- 
fusal of conjugal rights.” : 


“I don’t know the Canadian laws, but 


There was a catch in her voice as if = ; 


words choked her. 

He smiled as he replied, “I’m not dleiased 
to listen to absurdities, much less to discuss 
them. Will you come with me to the ranch? 
It is the only life I have to offer you now; 
but judging from some things you’ve said, 
I believe you'll like it. 
in my power to make you happy.” 

“Oh! don’t torture me! 


A wife’s happiness — 


T’ll do everything — 


consists in seeing her husband happy. I 


didn’t marry a ranchman: I married a 
preacher—a man made for high position and 
power with the people. You would never be 
satisfied with life on a ranch, You would 
grieve your heart out. It ought not to 
Satisfy you. 
did.” Riss. 

“T think I can be contented, and happy if 
you'll come with me.” 

“And thus lose your soul?” 


It would be a tragedy if it 
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“T hope not.” 

“Tt would mean nothing less than that if 
ou should be contented. You have no right 
0 expect contentment in running a stock 
arm. I’m not willing to stand by and watch 
ou trying to kill the soul out of yourself in 
hat way, day by day. It would be ghastly. 
gut you wouldn’t succeed. I think better 
f you than to believe you could succeed. 
fou will feel yourself to be an exile from 
our true place and work.” 

“Supposing that to be the case, must a 
oor exile be denied the companionship of 
is wife—the woman who promised to love, 
ionor and cherish him? 

“When he happens to be an exile because 
e inadvertently married a certain woman, 
hat woman can be of no comfort to him. 
sut my hope is that after a while you may 
e able to take up your work again free 
rom any encumbrance on my account. I 
an’t just see how it may be brought about, 
ut that is the hope I want to cling to.” 

“Don’t speak of it as a hope, please! It’s 
he mockery of hope. As I said yesterday, 
ife without preaching may look like a second 
est to me; but life without you will be no 
ood at all. Margaret, dear, I don’t want 
O rush you into anything. I’m willing you 
hould take a reasonable amount of time 
0 adjust yourself to the situation as it has 
leveloped. I can see how baffled and be- 
vildered you are by this sudden crash. 
Inly, don’t keep me waiting longer than you 
an help!” 

She looked up at him piteously. 

“I must live in strict seclusion for the 
ext six months, at least.” 

“T’m sure that’s not the best thing for 
ou,” he answered, “but I’m willing to agree 
hat our honeymoon shall begin six months 
rom today, unless you see your way Clear 
0 an earlier date.” 

“But I can’t agree to that! I can’t promise 
inything! I may never be able to join 
rou at all. I don’t see how I can. I don’t 
now what Father will be like when he comes 
ut of prison. He will probably need me 
nore than ever then. I may have to take 
im to England.” 

“He could come on the ranch with us.” 
“No, no! Remember, it isn’t your ranch! 
And remember, too, that time may make it 
10 easier for me to—forget! I can consent 
0 no agreement at all, except that you shall 
10t raise any questions about me, but leave 
ne entirely undisturbed for six months. At 
the end of that time I must be guided by 
sircumstances and my conscience.” 

“Not forgetting your heart, I hope.” 

“Certainly not. My heart won’t allow it- 
self to be forgotten.” 

With much reluctance he consented to 
her stipulations. 

‘Will you live with the Silcoxes?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I will give up this house and store 
the furniture.” 

“You must let me make you an allowance 
for living expenses. I want you to take 
some money now.” 

“No; I have more than sufficient. I shall 
have quite a sum-to start with when Father 
Comes back. I got a wedding present today 
from England. Grandfather Maxton sent 
me a bank draft for a thousand pounds.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


“He must be very fond of you,” Gordon 
said. 

“He is. And he has plenty of money. 
But I dread to write and tell him the ter- 
rible truth. It will be a sad blow for him.” 

“Look here, Margaret! I’ve got a brain 
wave. Why not go over to England for six 
months?” 

“T’ve thought of that; but it’s my duty to 
stay near to Father.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” he replied, after a 
moment’s reflection. Then he added, “I shall 
be leaving for Toronto in a few hours.” 

“What an ordeal for you! No doubt the 
Toronto people read a sensational account of 
this affair at their breakfast tables this 
morning. How they must be cursing me in 
their hearts! Have you fully decided to 
resign ?”” 

“Yes. I wired them to that effect last eve- 
ning. It won’t take me long to wind up my 
affairs, cut the cable and slip away. I want 
to get to the ranch now as soon as possible.” 

With that he rose to his feet. 

She looked at him as if she were facing 
death. 

“Are you going now?” 

“Yes dear.” 

“God help us!” she murmured. 

“He will,” replied Gordon. 

She reached out her hands. He drew her 
toward him and kissed her. Then without 


another word he hurried away. 
[To be continued next week.) 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Cafeteria and the Inn 


There are several kinds of Business in 
which I should not care to invest money, but 
so far as I can judge, one of the safest of 
all investments would be the erection of a 
Cafeteria over against any Great and Gilded 


New Hotel. And wherever I go I notice 
that other men have caught on to this same 
Brilliant Idea. 

Now I was in a Strange City, and I had 
selected an Hotel whose Wngraved Station- 
ery would look well on my letters to Home 
Friends, and consequently I was looking 
for Ways to Economize. And the Hotel it- 
self offered me one way, for it notified me 
in divers announcements that they served 
a Special Luncheon at a Modest Price. But 
I was bent on Heonomy. And I beheld 
over against the Hotel a Cafeteria, and I 
went in thither. 

And I picked up a Tray, and selected 
some Hardware and a Napkin, and I joined 
the procession round the Sides and one End 
of the Room, and Inspected all the Food 
that was on Sale that day, and selected a 
Good Part of it for my Economical Luncheon. 

And I found a Vacant Seat at a Small 
Table that was already Comfortably full 
or thereabout. And then I went back and 
got a Glass of Water. And I hung up my 
Coat and Hat where there was a Sign say- 
ing The Management Will Not be Re- 
sponsible for Hats and Coats. 

Now I have nothing to say against the 
Meal, for it was Clean and Well Cooked and 
I had selected it Myself. But I ate with 
no Profound Satisfaction, and when I was 
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through, I was glad to find that mid the 
rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air, and the push of the crowd that my 
Coat was still there. 

And I went back to the Hotel and gat in 
the Lobby. For he who eateth in the Cafe- 
teria may pick his Teeth in the Lobby of 
the Best Hotel, howbeit I pick not my Teeth 
in Publick, and I would that all men were 
even as refined in their Manners as I. 

And there came a man and sat beside me, 
and he said, I am a Go-getter. I am not 
one of those who sit down and wait for 
Success, but I go after it and Bring Home 


. the Berries. 


And I had a suspicion that he was about 
to invite me to go in with him in some Dead 
Sure Thing that he had Gone Out and Dis- 
covered. 

And I said, I also have been too much a 
Go-getter, and have missed some good things 
that would have come to me without the 
Labor and the Fretting and the Oratory. And 
I am in no mood at present to join in any 
campaign of Go-getting: 

And I said, I have just paid more for a 
Cafeteria Luncheon than I might have paid 
for a Comfortable Meal here at the Hotel, 
and I was Crowded and Unhappy. 

And he said, That is no reason why thou 
shouldest not be interested in my Go-getter 
plan. And I said, At the present moment I 
am no Go-getter. 

And as I rose to go, I said unto him, 
There is much to be said for the Cafeterias, 
but I do not think Saint Paul liked them. 

And he said, What did he know about: 
them? 

And I answered, Saint Paul said, Hat what 
is set before you, and I think it was good 
advice. 


$100 Prize for Tune 


For the sake of obtaining a noble tune,. 
adapted to the following verses, I offer $100: 
as a prize to the composer of the best music. 

The conditions of this contest are, first, that: 
the tune must reach the Defender Office, 41: 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, by Nov. 1, 1926; 
second, that in the judgment of a representa-- 
tive committee, to be selected by us, the tune 
must be not only of such quality, but also so 
melodious and singable, as to make it practical 
for the mass meetings of the Lord’s Day League. 

Until such music shall be composed, I should! 
be glad to receive suggestions, as to any suit- 
able existing tune. 

ALLEN EASTMAN Cross. 
1552 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 


Original Poem Read at Annual Meeting of 
Lord’s Day League of New England 
by Dr. Cross 

For the Day of the Lord, to the Lord of the- 
Day, 

By the souls of the saints we are summoned to. 
pray. 

They are flouting our faith, they are tramp- 
ling our tears, 

They are searing the hope of the infinite years. 


Sound the Liberty Bell, as it sounded of yore, 


And the dead will arise, as defenders once more! 


By the Rock on the Strand, by the Bell on the- 
Hall, 
As defenders of Faith, and Americans all! 


To your knees for the Power! to your feet for~ 
the fray! 

Save the Day of the Lord for the Lord of the- 
Day! 2 
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[Epirtors’ Nore: Much book material in- 
tended for this “Religious Book Number,” in- 
cluding reviews of some important books, such 
as Lord Oharnwood’s “According to John,” 
Professor Bacon's “The Apostolic Message,” 
Whiting Williams’ “Mainsprings of Men,” etc., 
has been unavoidably crowded out of this issue, 
and will appear during the newt few weeks.) 


Two Reviews by Prof. Daniel Evans 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE GODHEAD, 
by A. BE. Garvir (Doran. $4.00). Dr. A. EB 
Garvie, in this latest book, proves himself a 
bold man. He has written a voluminous trea- 
tise on God, and from the trinitarian point of 
view. He is well aware that for the time being 
social problems loom large and have the first 
place ‘in the minds of men today, but while not 
depreciating social matters, he believes that the 
ultimate matters of our Christian religion are 
the more important and should have the first 
place in our thought. He states his purposes 
thus: 

This volume is an attempt to express in the 
language of today the content of the Christian 
faith as the writer has apprehended it, not 
only by study during many years of the rele- 
vant literature, especially examination of and 
meditation on the Holy Scriptures, but also by 
personal experience of the truth and grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, because he believes pro- 
foundly that pectus facit theologum. 

We have in this book the product of thor- 
ough scholarship, deep and-long reflection, and 
a ripe and rich Christian experience. The au- 
thor follows the order of the Triune Benedic- 
tion, as well as its content, in the presentation 
of his thought. Questions concerning the his- 
torical life and teaching, character and service, 
person and work of Christ are first treated. 
Then he proceeds through with his thought of 
Christ to the discussion of the nature, charac- 
ter, and work of God, and then discusses the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the new life, 
and the Christian Church and the immortal, 
and finally gathers up his whole thought in the 
discussion of the Trinity, going through the eco- 
nomic to the ontological conception. In the 
course of this profound, yet simple and illumi- 
nating discussion of the ultimate truths of our 
religion, many features are worth noting: his 
treatment of the significance and value of his- 
tory for our faith; the credible and incredible 
miracles; the vital and free approach to the 
person and work of Christ; the demand of re- 
ligion for reality, and his urgent and insistent 
call to the church to an appreciation of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and his courage in 
following the argument when it leads him into 
the ontological nature of the Trinity. 

He is free in his thought, accepts the critical 
results of Biblical study, recognizes gladly that 
theology must be progressive, concedes the in- 
adequacies of the creeds, avails himself eagerly 
of the help of science and philosophy, but never 
forgets that he is a theologian whose main task 
is to interpret the Christian religion and whose 
business it is to make the truth of this religion 
prevail. From this review, it is evident that 
we are much indebted to Dr. Garvie for a work 
which should be read by all intelligent men, and 
especially by ministers that they might concern 
themselves more in their preaching with the ul- 
timate truths of our religion. 


Cosmic HyoLuTION, by JoHN HELor Boopin 
(Macmillan. $3.50). Prof. John BH. Boodin 
of Carleton College, in his book on Cosmic Hvo- 
lution, feels the time has come for a synthesis 
of our abundant and various knowledge from 
our many sciences, and essays boldly the task 


in this volume. His point of view and also of 
departure is empirical, but the goal he has in 
mind is Cosmic Idealism. He may start from 
the part but he seeks to arrive at the whole. 
His work falls into three parts: part one deals 
with interaction and cosmic evolution; part 
two with human nature and cosmic evolution; 
part three with relativity and cosmic evolution. 
In the course of his thought he deals with most 
of the vital questions now under discussion 
among scientists and philosophers, in a clear 
and informing manner. And while he is deeply 
impressed with the marvels of science, he de- 
mands that we keep steadily in mind the greater 
quality and wonder of the cosmos itself. The 
cosmos is the true unit of reality. Its evolu- 
tion is due to forces that reside in the whole, 
and the exploration of the higher levels reached 
must be taught not in the lower antecedents, 
but in the higher levels. There is much drastic 
criticism of materialism, and frequently a 
strong drive against the notion of chance as the 
two impossible explanations of such a world 
as this. In the discussion of religion, the 
thought is not quite as clear and satisfying. 
In his reaction against abstractions, he be- 
comes fanciful in trying to be concrete, and in 
his reaction against certain anthropomorphic 
notions, he does not do justice to the idea of the 
personality of God, and remains at the level of 
nature-mysticism, and holds that the soul re- 
turns to dust, and the earth dissolves and begins 
again its recurrent cyclic course. The book will 
repay perusal by persons of philosophical in- 
terests and powers. 


Religious Education and Missions 
Reviewed by Dr. Herbert W. Gates 

PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: an 
Introduction, by HarRLE HE. EMME and PAUL 
R. Srevik (Macmillan. $1.75). This is a use- 
ful book for the student of religious education. 
It is just what the title indicates, an introduc- 
tion to religious education. ‘The authors have 
given brief statements of the salient points of 
various theories and schools of thought, upon 
the basis of which, without committing them- 
selves in toto to any one, they have endeavored 
to suggest a working principle that shall make 
use of whatever contribution each has made. 
Their work is characterized by impartial judg- 
ment and sound common sense. The four parts 
of the book treat of Human Nature, the Aims 
of Religious Education (a very suggestive 
treatment), the Means: including Curriculum, 
Method, and Administration; and Leadership. 
At the close of each chapter are “Exercises,” 
Topics for Study, and References. The first 
two are stimulating to thoughtful application 
of the principles studied, and the references are 
well chosen. 

ProJecT LESSONS ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK, 
by NELLIE C. K. WapHaAms (Century Company. 
$2.25). With an introduction by Pror. LUTHER 
A. WEIGLE. This book is a practical applica- 
tion of the project principle to the teaching of 
the life of Jesus, as narrated in the Gospel of 
Mark. It is intended for pupils of about twelve 
years of age in week-day church schools. The 
book is the result of practical experience with 
a class of seventh grade pupils studying the 
Gospel of Mark in the Sunday school and un- 
dertaking in a week-day meeting to learn more 
about the changes which the life and teachings 
of Jesus have made in the world. Mrs. Wad- 
hams has given us a teacher’s plan-book with 
definite and practical suggestions for assign- 
ments, worship period, an outline of information 
for the teacher, typical class discussions, and 
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handwork suggestions. It is a sample of | 
type of work of which we need much more, — 

THE PrE-ScHoot AGE: A MoTHER’s Gump 
TO A CHILD’S OCCUPATION, by MINNIE Wa" 
son KANN (Little, Brown. $1.50). The prix 
ciple that the first formative years of a child’ 
life are of the utmost significance in the devel 
opment of his character is fully adopted by th 
author of this book. Out of her experienc 
with her own children, testing her theories it 
their training, she has sought to help othe 
-mothers to make the most of their opportuni 
ties for home training before the child issue 
into the larger life of school and the playgroun¢ 
Her material has been gathered from the sug 
gestions of Froebel and those of Montessori 
but she has not hesitated to make use of com 
monplace things in everyday life. There ar 
also some interesting notes regarding the arche 
ology of games and toys. The book will b 
helpful as a practical guide to mothers wh 
take seriously their responsibilities for earl: 
training of their children. 

THE MISSION COVENANT OF AMERIOA, D; 
C. V. Bowman, illustrated (Covenant Bool 
Concern, Chicago. $1.50). A history of th 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant 0 
America, designed for the use of young peopl 
of that communion. Chapter 12 deals with th 
relations between the Mission Covenant an 
American Congregationalism. 

Moprern Missions IN CHILE AND BRAZIL, DB; 
W. REGINALD WHEELER, R. G. MaAcGREGOB 
Maria M. Git_more, ANN T. Rem, ROBERT E 
Speer (Westminster Press. $2.50). In th 
spring of 1925 the Board of Foreign Mission: 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Unite 
States of America sent a commission to stud} 
mission work in South America and to atten 
the Montevideo Congress. This is the thir 
of a series of books written by members of th 
commission, recording their impressions an 
findings. These books not only contain mudi 
of interest to the supporter of mission work 
but the care with which they are written make! 
them a permanent contribution to the-historj 
of missions in Latin America. 


Salvation and Ethics 
Reviews by Edward M. Noyes 

CuRistiAn Satvation, A Mopern INTER 
PRETATION, by GEORGE Cross (University 0! 
Chicago Press. $2.50). Christians in every 
age have agreed that Jesus Christ came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. But each 
age has defined for itself what loss and salva: 
tion mean. Professor Cross, of Rochester The: 
ological Seminary, has given us in this volume 
a clear, scholarly, and suggestive outline of 
these successive stages of the doctrine of Sal 
vation, from the apostolic interpretations 
through Catholic Sacramentalism and Protes- 
tant Assurance, to the present day. He shows 
how our idea of Salvation has been modified 
by modern conceptions of personality and the 
emphasis on social salvation, and pictures the 
goal of Christian Salvation in a unity of man. 
kind in a saved community. 

Tur DTHICAL TEACHING OF THE GOSPELS, by 
ERNEST Warp Burcu (Abingdon Press. 
$1.25). The author is assistant professor 
New Testament Interpretation in Garrett Bik 
lical Institute. The book is one of the seri 
of Abingdon Religious Hdueation Texts editet 
by Dr. D. G. Downey. The ethical a 
in each of the four Gospels is studied in 
cessive chapters and compared and ced in ms 
the closing chapter. As compared with 
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mmewhat similar book by President King, of 
berlin, the approach to the ethical teaching 
, historical rather than critical. The arrange- 
ent of the material and the questions at the 
nd of the chapters fit it for classroom use. 
the value of the book would be increased by 
idices. : 

TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH, or TARES AND THE 
INGDOM, by TimotHy Prescott Frost (Ab- 
wgdon Press. $1.75). After an introductory 
section which discusses the persistent ideas in 
ie enduring words of Jesus, Dr. Frost, who is 
n eminent Methodist minister and lecturer, 
spounds the Parable of the Tares in the field 
nd traces its conceptions of life and destiny 
nroughout the teaching of Jesus. The style is 
imple and clear and the discussion is often 
luminating and suggestive. 

(CHRIST’S GOSPEL OF THE HTERNAL, by W. L. 
VaLKER (T. and T. Clarke. Scribners. $2.75). 
wenty-four years ago, in his book, The Cross 
nd the Kingdom. Dr. Walker said, “The 
“ingdom of God can never be perfectly and 
ermanently realized in any sphere of Time and 
ense. ... While Jesus meant the Kingdom to 
e manifested on earth, he always taught that 
s full fruition and perfection were only to 
e found in the future and in the eternal 
phere.” In the present volume, the fruit of his 
ld age, the author unfolds this thought. The 
iscussion leads him to a restatement of the 
round of Christ’s confidence in the Kingdom, 
he Fatherhood of God; of Christ’s own rela- 
ion to it, and thus to the meaning of the In- 
arnation and the Cross; and since the King- 
om as preached by Jesus can only find its ful- 
Iiment in a life beyond the present, to an ex- 
mination in the light of present-day science 
f the grounds of our belief in such a future 
ife. Dr. Walker accepts in a measure the 
onclusions of the eschatalogical interpretation 
f the Gospels. There was in Christ’s concep- 
ion of the Kingdom an element which belonged 
o him as human. It did not come as he 
reached it and expected it to come. It never 
vill come in that external form. This earth 
vill never be a perfect world. It must always 
ye preparatory to one yet to be revealed. But 
his “in its essential character may be at all 
imes very nigh, and be open to our inner vision 
when our eyes close to this earthly scene.” 


Immortality and Spiritualism 


Several important additions to the literature 
yf immortality have recently appeared. Chief 
among these is the substantial volume by Prof. 
R. A. Isanoff, of the Rice Institute on The 
Problem of Immortality: Studies in Personality 
ind Value (Macmillan. $3.00). Professor 
Isanoff’s book is distinctive for the critical 
acumen with which he examines all the the- 
ories of human destiny and his searching anal- 
ysis of the implications of the denial of im- 
mortality.. His last and longest chapter is de- 
voted to a study of destiny in relation to value 
and personality. 

Less extensive in its survey, but devoted 
more directly to stating the “Arguments for 
Immortality” and to the consideration of “Those 
Who Are Being Saved,” and “Those Who Are 
Being Lost,” is The Problem of the Future 
Life, by A. H. MecNeile, professor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. The book con- 
tains the Moorhouse Lectures, delivered in Mel- 
bourne last year. In the three parts of which 
the titles are given above, Dr. McNeile himself 
suggests that he has reached “in the first moral 
certainties, in the second very high probabili- 
ties, and in the third no certain conclusions at 
all.” 

In the Ingersoll Lecture for 1925, Immor- 
tality in Post-Kantian Idealism (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $1.00), Prof. Edgar S. Bright- 
man deals with a particular phase of the prob- 
lem, resting his argument upon a reasonable 
view of the world. “Our faith in immortality 
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depends on our philosophy,” is Dr. Bright- 
man’s text, 


Spiritualism is related to the question of im- 


mortality though it involves questions that go ~ 


beyond that of human survival. A Romanist 
view of Communion with the Spirit World is 
found in Edward F. Garesché’s book of that 
title (Macmillan. $1.50). The author, a Jesuit 
Father, states what he conceives to be the 
Christian fact and aspects of such communion, 
or spiritual fellowship, as against what is un- 
derstood as spiritualism. He emphasizes com- 
munion as against mere communication. 

Spiritualism a Fake, by James J. Walsh, and 
Spiritualism a Fact, by Hereward Carrington, 
two books in one (Stratford Co. $2.50), is 
described in its title. It is a popular statement 
by men of opposite convictions of the case for, 
and the case against, spiritualism. But why 
should the books be put in topsy-turvy fashion 
with titles above and below and the necessity 
when one has read one part of standing the 
book upside down to read the other? 


Anglicanism and Anglo-Catholicism 


Some Interesting and Inter-Related Volumes 

When Dr. Joseph Fort Newton recently be- 
came an Episcopalian he emphasized as one 
of the main factors that had led him in that 
direction the impression that Anglicanism had 
made upon him during his years in England. 
It is a question to what extent American Hpis- 
copalianism is to be identified with Anglican- 
ism. The general conditions and environment 
of American life have developed in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in this country deep 
and striking variations from Anglicanism in 
spite of a common origin and extensive com- 
mon elements. Dr. Newton evidently identified 
the two in his suggestion that the Episcopal 
body represented “the roomiest church in Chris- 
tendom.” Canon Carnegie’s important book, 
Anglicanism: An Introduction to its History 
and Philosophy (Putnam. $2.00), might be re- 
garded as a formal and extended exposition of 
Dr. Newton’s conception. It is difficult for one 
who is not traditionally an Anglican, or Epis- 
copalian, or a convert to Anglican conceptions, 
to get this point of view, but if one doubts the 
place and significance of Anglicanism in world 
religion it would be well for him to study Canon 
Carnegie’s volume. After a general outlook on 
Anglicanism as a world influence, he deals with 
Anglicanism in successive chapters in relation 
to Roman Internationalism, Genevan Interna- 
tionalism, Rationalism and Sentimentalism, 
Romanticism, Materialism, The Higher Criti- 
cism, Agnosticism, and Industrialism. It is a 
very lofty ideal that Canon Carnegie expounds 
under the name of Anglicanism, but one can- 
not suppress the feeling that it is, after all, 
mainly a high Anglo-Sawon, and class-and-race- 
conscious, ideal,—an ideal of high Christian 
worldliness which is somewhat less than an 
ideal of world-wide Christianity. It would be 
interesting to read along with Canon Carnegie’s 
book some of Dr. Robert FI’. Horton’s searching 
criticisms of Anglicanism as a philosophy and 
movement. 

In The Spirit of Jesus, by A. F. Winnington 
Ingram, Bishop of London (Moorehouse Pub. 
Co. $1.40), one finds an excellent example of 
the Anglican spirit in theory and action. It is 
a series of mission addresses followed by most 
interesting questions and answers. If, as we 
have suggested above, a non-Anglican cannot 
quite get the Anglican point of view it is 
equally certain that Bishop Ingram’s discus- 
sion of the question, Why am I not a Dissen- 
ter?, fails as signally to understand the ideal 
and goal of Nonconformity. 

In Personal Progress in Religion, by Thomas 
Frederick Davies, Bishop of Western Massa- 
chusetts (Moorehouse Pub. Co. $1.00), one 
may observe something of the effects of the mod- 
ification of Anglicanism in American Episco- 
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palianism. There is less of the dogmatic self- 
conscious, and self-confident note of the eccle- 
siastic and more of the note of real catholicity 
—the primary appeal not of an institution but 
of the religion which the institution aims to 
embody. In his emphasis upon the fact that 
“we are apt to underrate the possibilities of 
membership in a small body,” and that “after 
all it is the small group that has brought about 
most of the great things,” Bishop Davies has 
come nearer than, perhaps, he realizes in de- 
scribing that which has made men willing to be 
Nonconformists and has preserved in Noncon- 
formity a soul of religion that the formal Cath- 
olic does not always appreciate. 

In Hngland’s Reawakening, by Aylmer Hun- 
ter (Dutton. $1.25), we come into a some- 
what different atmosphere. It is the book of 
an intense Anglo-Catholic layman, very sin- 
cere, deeply interested in Christian unity, but 
utterly oblivious of the real narrowness and fu- 
tility of his proposals in an age that is reacting 
toward freedom and reality. In his closing 
paragraph he defines Catholicism as “the spir- 
itual democracy of the ignorant,’’—a definition 
that jars harshly upon ears attuned to Paul’s 
prayer for ordinary disciples “that your love 
may abound more and more in knowledge and 
in all judgment, ete.” He thinks that “the poor 
little Christian finds himself cornered,’ when, 
in reply to the statement, “Well, you see my 
view of Christianity is this—,’ the inquirer re- 
torts, “But I don’t want your view of Chris- 
tianity ; I want to know what Christianity is.” 
It is this that the author evidently has in mind 
when he says that “the very best Catholic is 
a very bad Christian—saved only by the faith 
that is born of humility”’—a statement which 
leads one to inquire whether it is not possible 
to be ecclesiastically minded without being mor- 
ally muddled. If it be a mark of humility to 
be “a very bad Christian,” God save us from 
it! On the contrary, we dare to believe that 
“a poor little Christian,” really seeking to put 
his conception of Christianity into his own life, 
displays the real Catholicity of the Christian 
spirit, and justifies the description that Paul 
gave of ordinary Christian disciples: “Ye are 
God’s epistles known and read of all men.” 

The revival of Anglo-Catholicism is the 
occasion of a Who’s Who of the Ozford 
Movement, by Bertram C, A. Windle, of St. 
Michael’s College (Roman Catholic), Toronto 
(Century Co. $2.00). It is exhaustive in 
the range of names treated, some of them ape 
parently of little importance. That the book is 
not as impartial and unbiased as a Who’s Who 
ought to be is apparent in many pages. Com- 
pare, for instance, the sketch of Dean Stanley 
with that of John Henry Newman. 

Appreciative, and not without a touch of 
hero-worship, but thoroughly human, and there- 
fore mindful of the faults and shortcomings 
his subject, is Bertram Newman’s Cardinal 
Newman: A Biographical and Literary Study 
(Century Co. $2.00). The author, who is not 
related to the eminent Cardinal, deals with one 
of the greatest masters of English style from 
the standpoint of his contribution to Mnglish 
classic literature and the general, rather than 
the purely theological, interest of his work. It 
is a delightful volume, which makes exceed- 
ingly interesting and profitable reading. 

A book by G. K. Chesterton falls almost 
inevitably under our general heading. Mr. 
Chesterton’s conversion to Romanism domi- 
nates his whole outlook and critical attitude. 
The Everlasting Man (Dodd, Mead. $3.00), 
however, contains a great deal of larger refer- 
ence in its defense of the spiritual conception 
of life against materialistic and purely ration- 
alistic conceptions. Mr. Chesterton turns the 
tables very neatly upon the shallow and cock- 
sure skeptics who deride religion and the sur 
perficial faddists whose unbelief in Christianity 
is equaled only by the credulity with which 
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they pursue their particular cults. For in- 
stance, he writes of the ‘Ethical Hymn-book” 
with emended, humanitarian-religion form, a 
familiar hymn, ‘Nearer Mankind to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee,” and remarks that “it always 
suggested to me the sensations of a strap- 
hanger during a crush in the Tube.” More 
penetrating and thoroughgoing is his criti- 
cism of Mr. Wells’ Owtline. As ‘a popular 
criticism of popular fallacies” The Hverlasting 
Man is clever, stimulating, and suggestive. But 
we cannot suppress the feeling that at times 
Mr. Chesterton proves too much; he has be- 
come more concerned with defending and justi- 
fying his Romanist convictions than with the 
relentlessly open-minded quest of truth. 


An Anti-Modernist on Faith 


Religious liberalism is so commonly criticized 
for its lack of warmth and its over-emphasis 
upon the rationalistic aspects of religion that 
it is somewhat surprising to find Prof. J. 
Gresham Machen, of Princeton Seminary, in 
What Is Faith? (Macmillan. $1.75), attack- 
ing Modernism for what he calls its “passionate 
anti-intellectualism.” Professor Machen’s train- 
ing and academic experience no doubt justify 
his personal pride of intellect, but is any man 
justified in expressing the intellectual Pharisa- 
ism and contempt for many of his contempo- 
raries that mar go many pages of his volume? 
It is not without significance that while Pro- 
fessor Machen has chapters on Faith and Works 
and Faith and Hope, there is no chapter on 
Faith and Love. Love as a matter of fact is 
dealt with in a few pages so formal and un- 
emotional that a love song analyzed in the same 
fashion would be reduced to hopeless prose. 
There is much that is fine about Professor 
Machen’s book, and it reveals an earnest, in- 
tense, and consistent man, able to express him- 
self with much clearness and power. But one 
cannot suppress a feeling that his sense of 
values is wrong. He attaches all the primacy 
and supremacy to faith, and to faith conceived 
mainly in its intellectual aspects. It is true 
that he refers in one place to Paul’s statement 
in I Cor. 18: 13, “the greatest of these is love,’ 
but he dismisses it in a few words which, if 
they have any meaning at all, imply that Paul 
didn’t mean what he said, and that despite this 
plain statement faith is none the less the great- 
est thing. In this same passage he refers 
rather scornfully to Dr. Charles H. Jefferson’s 
statement that Paul’s fundamental doctrine 
was salvation by love rather than justification 
by faith. We should trust Dr. Jefferson’s 
glowing insight much more than Professor 
Machen’s literal-mindedness in the interpreta- 
tion of Paul. 


General Reviews 

WuHar AND WHy Is MAn?, by RICHARD 
La Rue Swain (Maemillan. $1.75). Dr. 
Swain follows his former book on What and 
Where Is God? with this companion yolume. He 
was urged to do so by Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
other thoughtful persons because of their ap- 
preciation of his ability to think clearly, his 
large pastoral experience, his. unusual power to 
answer questions. In this new volume Dr. 
Swain renders us good service. He asks and 
answers questions about the body and soul, the 
origin and destiny of man, the meaning, pur- 
pose, and value of life, the tragic experiences of 
our human existence. Answers to these ques- 
tions involve much scientific and philosophical 
knowledge, with which his mind is well stored. 
Some of the questions raised are of a delicate 
nature, for they deal with sex-matters, and his 
fine sensitiveness and elevated manner of treat- 
ment will help parents, teachers, and preachers. 
Other questions are practical in character, and 
have to do with the religious training of chil- 
dren and their relation to the church, and for 
his answers Dr. Swain draws upon a rich fund 
of experience. The book is simple, clear, and 
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interesting and should prove helpful to parents 
and preachers. 

THE DECALOGUE, by R. H. Cuartes (Scrib- 
ners. $2.75). This distinguished English 
scholar, in the Warburton Lectures, treats 
his subject from the critical, historical, and 
practical points of view. The critical work is 
done in the Introduction, and he assumes it in 
the body of the work when the subject matter 
is treated from the historical and practical 
points of view. Hach commandment is dealt 
with in turn; its rise and growth in the religion 
of Israel and its place in the Christian Church 
are traced, and then the moral and practical 
values are set forth. This method gives the 
author an opportunity to show the profound 
significance and the permanent worth of the 
commandments, and he has taken advantage of 
the opportunity to stress certain moral and re- 
ligious truths very much in need of recovery 
and new emphasis. It is a book which will well 
repay the man who studies it. 

To CuHRIst THROUGH EVOLUTION, by PROF. 
Louis MartrHEws SweEer (Doran. $2.50). Pro- 
fessor Sweet writes as a convinced and frankly 
declared theist, Christian, and evangelical. He 
hag studied the various exponents of evolution, 
both from the scientific and naturalistic points 
of view. He is in sympathy with all rigorously 
scientific study, and appreciative of all well at- 
tested results, and makes helpful use of such 
results for his theistic and evangelical philos- 
ophy. He maintains an independent attitude 
and shows where the scientists are often neither 
clear, nor consistent: all this is done, however, 
in the interests of science itself. He vigorously 
criticizes the naturalism which masquerades as 
science and shows how science itself is impos- 
sible on its premises. The whole argument of 
the book is intended to show that real science 
not only makes possible, but requires the incar- 
nation of Christ as the consummation of the 
whole process, in whom it finds its incoming, 
and the true nature of man, the world and God 
is disclosed. The moral nature of man, his pro- 
found mora] experience, moral failures, and re- 
demption in and through Christ are well con- 
sidered. The book will prove helpful to many 
persons today who fail to discriminate between 
the real nature of science and religion, and the 
purpose and value of the Scriptures, and so get 
into difficulties. 

THE PROGRAM OF JESUS, by BisHoP EDWIN 
Du Bosse Movuzon (Doran. $1.50). These Cole 
Lectures by a bishop of the Methodist Church 
South have two surprises in store for many per- 
sons, for they show that something good can 
come out of Tennessee, when a recent trial has 
led many to think that nothing can come there- 
from. These lectures give full proof on open- 
minded, progressive leaders of a church mis- 
takenly regarded as ultra-conservative. The 
author sets forth the human experience of Jesus, 
his great purposes for the world, and the way he 
set about to realize them, and their bearing 
upon human life in its social and racial and in- 
ternational relations today. While the book 
does not contain much that is new, and depends 
much upon other men’s well-known works, yet 
it develops its thought in a simple, clear, and 
forceful way. 

Lirr’s WESTWARD WINDOWS, by GEORGE 
Preston Mains (Abingdon Press. $1.50). 
When a man who has passed his 80th birthday 
looks out upon the narrowing margins that sep- 
arate him from the mysterious hereafter with con- 
fidence and courage, and finds the sunset skies 
more wonderful than the sunrise or high noon, 
then his readers feel he has something worth 
while to say. This veteran of the Christian 
life and ministry has kept his mind open and 
growing and the wisdom of his later years is 
greater than of his earlier, and worth the atten- 
tion of others, especially of those growing old. 

PREACHERS AND PREACHING, by ARTHUR 
H. Smira (United Lutheran Publication. 
$1.25). This Lutheran minister frankly con- 
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fesses that he is a conservative in theology a: 
old-fashioned in his conception of the work 
the ministry. He urges strongly the need 
doctrinal preaching, keeping close to Se 
tural themes, having little or nothing to do = 
other subjects, and having social contacts wi 
the church fellowship rather than with the 
world. He has said much in homiletics, and 
some of his quotations from Lutheran services 
are good. ¥ 

DRAMATIC SERVICES OF WORSHIP, by Is 
KIMBALL WHITING (Beacon Press. $2: 
“The training of youth in the experience of 
worship” ig the avowed purpose of Mrs. Whit- 
ing in these services. Traditional church days 
and times of special religious significance haye 
been chosen for commemoration. There is a 
service a month for ten months in the year. 
Most of this material for dramatic use has been 
chosen from the Bible,—the Nativity, Isaiah, 
David and Saul, On the Road to Jerusalem. In 
addition, Tolstoi’s “Where Love is God is,” 
‘Wrancis Assisi,’ and “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” have been used. The dramatic ar- 
rangement of the material is good. There is a 
unity in the hymns, prayers, and drama. The 
directions for actual production are full and 
informing. The entire effect is reverent, devo- 
tional, and dignified. Any church would do 
well to devote a Sunday night each month to 
its young people, following along the lines of 
such services as these. 

Tue ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AND OUB COURTS, 
by JoHN H. MaArtano (Christopher Pub, 
$1.00). A member of the New York bar and a 
doctor of philosophy, the author knows the Ital- 
ian immigrant, his weaknesses and strength. 
This is not only a portrayal of the Italian im- 
migrant as he meets our courts but it is a plea” 
for co-operation instead of prejudice on the part 
of Americans. ‘Prejudices are good ways of 
perpetuating a racial group.” It is interesting 
to see the Italian from a sympathetic, and yet 
an American standpoint, 

“THE QUICKENING WoRD, by MaRGARET B. 
ReEED (Christopher Pub. $2.00). Reading se- 
lections of every day in the year, including for 
each day a verse of Scripture, a bit of poetry, 
and a bit of prose. It is an attempt to show 
the universality of truth regardless of creeds 
and dogmas. The author goes as far afield as 
Abdul Baha, Buddha, and the Bhagavad Gita 
for some religious teachings, and is especially 
fond of R. W. Trine. . 

My ReEticion, by Emit G. HrgscH (Mac- 
millan. $5.00). Dr. Hirsch is described as- 
“the greatest pulpiteer produced by Judaism 
for a century.” The present volume is a Col- 
lection of hig sermons and addresses, compiled 
with a biographical introduction by Gerson B.- 
Levi. Dr, Hirsch died early in 1928, and for 
many years had been eminent in public activi- 4 
ties and good works, of national repute, but 
pre-eminent in his own city of Chicago. He 
was an outstanding progressive among the Jews ‘ 
and assumed an open-minded, attitude toward 
Jesus and Christianity, though his views were | 
affected by the extreme nature of his historico- ; 
critical conclusions. a 

“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD BAXTER. 
Being the Reliquiae Baaterianae, Abridged © 
from the Folio (1696), with Introduction, Ap- 
pendices and Notes by J. M. Lroyp THomMAS — 
(Dutton. $3.00). Recently we reviewed two 
excellent biographies of Richard Baxter: that 
by F. J. Powicke and that by A. R. Ladell. 
It is a pleasure now to add to these the 
first abridgement ever made of the Reliquiae 
Basxterianae in its own words, to which Dr. 
Thomas’ work as editor and annotator impart 
particular value for the student. Dr. Thomas 
has restored to the text some suppressed pas- 
sages; in an introductory essay he gives a 
commanding interpretation of Baxter’s charac- 
ter and genius; and the appendices, notes, in- 
dices, etc., show careful and thoroughgoing de- 
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yotion to his theme. The editor’s work repre- 
sents about a quarter of the volume of 350 
pages. 

ALONG THE WINDING ROAD, by MAry Av- 
GUSTA POYNTER (Revell. $1.00). Lady Poyn- 
ter has a real appreciation of nature and a 
musical interpretation of it too. While most of 
the poetry is the out-of-doors, some of it is 
deeply religious. The “winding road’ leads all 
over England and to Paris, and Florence, and 
from Canada to the Nile. One of the finest de- 
scriptions is of “The Orchid.” 

A seedling from some fairy’s bower, 
Not quite content to be a flower. 

With memories of dainty things 

That fluttered back and forth on wings. 

THe Seconp WATCH, by JOHN MACBEATH 
(Marshall Bros. Ltd.). These are a series 
of talks given at Keswick, characteristic of the 
place and the atmosphere. They are direct ap- 
_peals to a higher, personal, religious life. Mys- 
tical in character, practical in spirit. 

SoRIPTURAL EVANGELISM, by CARROLL J. 
Rockry (United Lutheran Publishing House. 
$1.25). Interesting as the “first book of its 
kind to reflect and conserve the principles of 
the Lutheran Church.” The author emphasizes 
evangelism over against revivalism and empha- 
sizes too the Scriptural aspect. 


Wuy WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS, by: 


-Grorcr A. Dorsey (Harpers. $3.50). Dr. 
Dorsey was formerly Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago, 
and is now Curator of Anthropology in the 
Field Museum of Natural History. In this 
book of over 500 pages he has brought together 
a vast amount of interesting information con- 
cerning the questions, Who is man? What is 
he? Why is he? The nature, structure, and 
growth of the human body, the physical and 
chemical processes that maintain it, the moral 
and social impulses and reactions, are all dealt 
with in a style that is popular and illustra- 
tive, almost, in fact, at times rather sensa- 
tional and jazzy. It is remarkably readable 
and entertaining and it imparts much solid in- 
struction in ways that make it easily appre- 
hended and very pleasant to acquire. 

True Mrasure or A MAN, by ARTHUR W. 
Sparpina (Doran. $1.50). These talks were 
actually given to boys before they were written 
down. ‘They reach the heart of a boy and 
they tell in graphic terms what really makes 
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aman. The square deal, playing the 
game, the strength of ten, finding 
rock-bottom, “for all that’s in you,” 
are some of the themes about which 
the author talks in unhackneyed fash- 
ion. He has caught the spirit of 
youth and the spirit of the Master, 
and is an adept in joining them to- 
gether in the language of the average 
boy. 

Tur Science or Hverypay LIFE, 
by Epear F. VAN BUSKIRK and 
Epirh LinLiaN SmirH (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00). A revised and en- 
larged edition of a useful and practi- 
eal book. Air, water, foods, with all 
the environment and mechanism of 
life are discussed with much detaii 
of explanation. 

GREATHEART OF THE BOWERY. Bi- 
ographical Foreword by George H. 
Sandison (Revell. $1.50). John G. 
Hallimond, late superintendent of 
the Bowery Mission, is the Great- 
heart of this story. The book is 
made up of sketches which he wrote 
from his own experiences in reaching 
and saving men. These scenes and 
sketches compare favorably with Beg- 
bie’s Twice Born Men. They are 
worthy of the religious psychologist 
or of the worker among the down and 
out. “Pathos and humor are inter- 
mingled. Some of the incidents are 
complete dramas of struggle and ultimate tri- 
umph,” as Dr. Sandison well says. 


The Macmillan Company’s 


New Quarters 

The publication of this Religious Book Num- 
ber of The Congregationalist affords us an op- 
portunity of a word of congratulation to the 
Macmillan Company upon their moving into 
their fine new quarters at 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, during the past year. 

The Macmillan Company represents some- 
thing more than a mere .business enterprise in 
the world of books. Like the greatest of pub- 
lishing houses it is a litérary and religious 
institution. Though the New York concern, 
with its branch offices in various parts of the 
country, is thoroughly American, the Macmillan 
Company traces its origin to a book shop 
opened by two brothers in Aldersgate St., 
London, in 1843. From this beginning has de- 
veloped a wide internationalism in the publi- 
cation of books. 

The Macmillan Company occupies a large 
place in the publication of religious books. This 
department is in charge of Mr. W. H. Murray, 
a man so competent and thoroughgoing in his 
knowledge of this field that one cannot con- 
verse with him five minutes without realizing 
the largeness and accuracy of his knowledge of 
books and the soundness of his judgments con- 
cerning them. 

The relationships of The Congregationalist 
with the Macmillan Company have been pecul- 
iarly friendly and happy. These publishers 
have been unusually ready to extend every 
facility for acquaintance with their books, and 
they have been appreciative of honest criticism 
even if, occasionally, the reviewer has rendered 
an unfavorable verdict regarding some book 
which has not seemed to us as important as 
it appeared to author and publisher. These 
relationships in the editorial field mean a great 
deal. Not only do they render the work pleas- 
ant, but they help to make it intelligent and 
effective. 

The success of a great publishing house is 
of interest and welfare to the whole field of 
journalism and literature, and we express to 
the Macmillan Company our best wishes for 
a long and satisfactory career in their new 
quarters. 
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Rey. Charles P. Marshall 


The last issue of The Congregationalist re- 
ported the passing of Rev. Charles P. Marshall 
of Plymouth, Mass., on Feb. 11. To that 
brief notice we wish to add a more adequate 
statement in appreciation of hig life and char- 
acter. 

Mr. Marshall was born in Campie, Scotland, 
Aug. 25, 1872, the son of James and Jane Pet- 
rie Marshall. The family came to the United 
States during his childhood. He began work as 
an engraver in the textile industry at Dover, 
N. H., and while working at that trade in Pat- 
erson, N. J., he decided to enter the ministry. 
He was graduated from Bangor Theological 
Seminary in 1898 and continued post-graduate 
study in Boston University and Andover Sem- 
inary. He married Miss H. May Wright of 
Gorham, N. H., in 1906, who survives him with 
a daughter, Miss Marion Belle Marshall, a 
junior in Wheaton Colllege. 

Mr. Marshall was ordained in the Congre- 
gational ministry in 1898. His pastorates in- 
cluded Riverside, Lawrence, Westford, Quincy 
Point, and the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plym- 
outh, Mass. he latter pastorate was an es- 
pecially notable one, from 1912 to 1919, inter- 
rupted by a year’s service as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in Hngland and France during the 
World War. His ministry was far wider than 
his own church. Through a remarkably suc- 
cessful open forum for which he was respon- 
sible, as a leader among those who carried 
through the Tercentenary celebartion of the 
Pilgrims Landing in Plymouth, and as a friend 
of people of all races, faiths, and occupations, 
he probably did more to promote friendship 
and understanding and good citizenship than 
any other resident of Plymouth in his time. 

Since 1919 Mr. Marshall has been employ- 
ment manager of the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, serving as the counselor and friend of all 
the workers in a ministry of remarkable help- 
fulness in countless practical ways. The 
friendly co-operative interests of both employers 
and workers were constantly promoted by him. 
He carried Christian ideals of service, justice, 
and common sense into industrial relations. He 
was modest, unselfish, warm-hearted, and de- 
voted to human welfare. He worked hard, 
sought and gave happiness, and lived a pure, 
sweet and vigorous Christian life. B. 0. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Missionary Fellowships 

The six missionary fellowships awarded by 
Union Seminary, for 1926-7, have been assigned 
to Rev. Paul G. Hayes, §.T.B., Wuhu, China, 
evangelistic missionary of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church; Rev. M. Hunter Harrison, 
S.T.B., professor, Jaffna College of the Amer- 
ican Board, Ceylon; Rev. Emory W. Luccock, 
B.D., Institutional Chureh, Shanghai, China, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; Rev. A. W. Was- 
son, S.T.M., president of the Union Methodist 
(South) Theological College, Seoul, Korea; 
Rey. T. Hiraoka, pastor, Matsuyama City, 
Japan; Rey. William Sage Woolworth, Jr., 
B.D., American Mission, Cesarea, Turkey. 

Of the 38 appointments thus far made 20 
haye gone to China, and nine to Japan. Wight 
of the appointments have been to nationals. 

Five missionary fellowships, yielding $750 
a year, and two missionary scholarships, yield- 
ing $450 a year, will be available for 1927-8 
for missionaries on furlough and for especially 
qualified nationals who have already been en- 
gaged in actual service. Applications for the 
year 1927-8 should reach the seminary by Jan. 
1; 1927. 


We would like to get the good of our friends, 
without burdening ourselves with any respon- 
sibility about keeping them friends.—Hugh 
Black. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Triumphant Note 


It is possible to come to the end of earthly 
life with the note of triumph sounding, not- 
withstanding all life’s weaknesses, thwartings, 
and failures. A letter which has recently come 
to the Invalid Parish illustrates this finely. It 
is addressed to all the members of the Parish, 
and many will be glad to see how this friend 
thinks of them. In accordance with our regu- 
lar practice we will preserve the writer’s ano- 
nymity: what he himself says is, “Think of me 
as an old horse turned out to grass in the green 
pastures.” 

“Though I do not formally belong to your 
circle, for a long time I have been deeply in- 
terested in you,’ he says. “I might reason- 
ably be counted with you, for ills of the flesh 
are mine. Years furnish avenues for their ap- 
proach. Instead of counting myself as a grow- 
’ ing invalid because of them, I think of myself 
as one renewing his youth. For ‘though my 
outer nature is wasting away, my inner is being 
renewed every day.’ I credit myself as a mem- 
ber of the Rejuvenescent Club. Inspiration to 
rejuvenation comes to me through the delight- 
ful discourses of the Invalid Parish pastor. 

“It would give me great pleasure to step into 
your presence, take hold of your hands, and 
give you a word of cheer. There are hundreds 
like me all over the land who whisper their 
petitions on your behalf in the ears of the ever 
gracious Father. It is something sweet for 
each of us to think of. Were our radio re- 
ceivers keen enough they might catch those 
whisperings and report them to us. Our Father 
hears them. 

“The other day, as I was noting some things 
pertaining to myself—increasing uncertainty of 
the morrow, the strong man walking softly, 
capacity weakening, more care needed—some 
thoughts came that may be as cheering to you 
as to me. 

“J am in the keeping of Him who looked after 
my substance long before it was assembled and 
wondrously wrought into embryonic manhood 
or made a creature of the earth. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the biologist who points to the 


electron as the initial element in the develop- . 


ment of the being that nestled in the bosom of 
nature, in that far distant date before ‘the 
morning stars sang together and the sons of 
God shouted for joy,’ we are ‘strangers’ indeed 
in our present circle of being. Far have we 
come. Many and mighty have been the experi- 
ences that we have passed through. Marvelous 
have been the ups and downs that have over- 
taken us, the geological movements and trans- 
formations; and that, too, when we were not 
aware of what was going on, when there were 
no friends to do for us. Yet some intelligent 
agent, we name it Creator, directed while we 
were being ‘wondrously made.’ Intelligence 
guided the forces that were operating through 
the untold ages, for the completion of the man 
planned at the foundation of the world. In the 
process several] important stages were passed, 
and all of them without our own or other hu- 
man supervision. Wvery step was for the bet- 
terment of our lot—for a higher and happier 
state of being. Another change is confronting 
each of us. There is no reason for thinking the 


issue will not be in line with each preceding | 


advance to more desirable conditions of life. 

“Rationally enlightened people walk by faith 
in a rational ending of what had a rational be- 
ginning. In the consciousness of being a sharer 
in the life force of the world, I have no fore- 
shadowing of the cessation of my life. The 
current on whose bosom I have been borne will 
bear me on and on forever.” 
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Closet and Altar 


SELF DENIAL 


But thou when thou fastest, anoint thy 
head, and wash thy face; that thou appear 
not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father 


which is in secret: and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee.—Matt. 6: 
17. 


It is easy to deny oneself for love’s sake. 
Study to win a perfect love toward thy 
Father and to love thy neighbor ag thyself 
and self denials will become not only easy 
but agreeable to thy own loving heart.— 
Isaac Edwardson. 


In all Christ’s teaching on self-denial it 
must never be forgotten that it always meant 
to him some larger good. Self-repression 
was always a stage to a truer self-expres- 
sion; any giving up of self would result in 
the true finding of self—Hugh Black. 


Do no evil in your life, and serve the Lord 
with a pure heart: keep his commandments, 
walking in his precepts, and let no evil de- 
sire arise in your heart; and believe in God. 
If you do these things, and fear him, and ab- 
stain from every evil thing, you will live 
unto God; and if you do these things, you 
will keep a great fast, and one acceptable 
before God.—The Shepherd of Hermas. 


Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals cual sheep? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 
Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged to go, 
Or show 
A downeast look, and sour? 
No! ‘Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soul. 
It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate,— 
To circumcise thy life. 
To show a heart grief-rent ; 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin— 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 
Robert Herrick. 


We are under grace, not under law. Not 
until we have beaten down our pride and 
self-assertion so as to be able to take every- 
thing from earth and heaven just as a child 
takes everything, without raising the ques- 
tion, Do I deserve this or not? or rather 
with the habitual conviction that we deserve 
nothing and are content that it should be so, 
do we get into right relations either with 
our Father in heaven or With our brothers 
and sisters about us.—R. W. Dale. 


When we approach thee, Lord, in our 
times of prayer and of withdrawal from the 
world, grant us the- full asswarnce that thou 
art ready ever to come forth to meet us and 
to listen with a fatherly heart of love to our 
confessions and petitions. Show us some- 
thing of thy meaning in our losses and our 
self-denials. O let thy kingdom come and 
Christ be glorified! Let it come, under the 
teaching of thy Holy Spirit, in our own 
hearts that are so ready to forget our call- 
ing as thine obedient children. Let it come 
in all the troubled hearts of men. And may 
our faith be joyful, even in the most shad- 
owed hours, through thy companionship in 
work and waiting. In the name of Christ. 
Amen, 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


March 4, 19 
God with Men Through Christ 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season 


Sunpay, March %7—The Good Bhepkera 
Read John 10: 11-18. Text: 10: 14. 


Meditation—The Master knew and loved the a 
shepherd’ poetry of his people. He knew the — 
shepherd’s life. There were hirelings who put 7 
their own safety first and fled before danger, 
but the shepherd was a man of competence, of 
bravery, of affection, risking his life against — 
beast or robber. The shepherd had intimate | 
knowledge and concern for each in the flock, 
and each one heard and knew his voice. The 
shepherd analogy has always been one of the 
tenderest for the divine affection which so loves 
as to give all. 

Monpay, March 8—The Hope of Immortal 
ity. Read John 11:-20-27. Text: 11: 25. 

Meditation—The brother beloved was dead. 
To the sisters all was ashes. “If a man die 
shall he live again?’ Jesus brought immortality 
and light to these sorrowful sisters and to all 
believers with the assurance of his own death- © 
less life. : 
Love. 


TurspAy, March 9—Uncalculating 
Read John 12: 1-11. Text= 123%: 
Meditation—Our motives are mixed. Love 


is debased when self-seeking. This gospel story © 
hag been told wherever the transforming name 

of Jesus has gone because it illustrates love 

without alloy. Our hearts turn to it as flowers 

turn to the light. This woman had received 

much and acted with a love utterly uncalculat- 

ing, and unselfish, in response to the perfect 

love of the Master. Much has been forgiven, 

and she learned to love much. 

WEDNESDAY, March 10—Winning the Death- 
less Life. Read John 12: 20-80. Text: 12: 25. 

Meditation—The Greeks were concerned with — 
the meaning of death. To them it was the King ~ 
of Terrors. They wanted to see Jesus because 
they hoped for light. Opposition threw him 
more and more back on God and he was ever 
more certain of his Sonship in God. He gives 
us the hard saying that to win the deathless 
life a man must gladly make the sacrifice of 
outward things which seem to promise the most — 
immediate, active, and vital life, that he may 
be sure of the inward reality. 

THURSDAY, Marsh 11—The Unifying Power — 
of Christ’s Attraction. John 12: 31-36. Text: 
12: 32. , 

Meditation—In Christ is the redemption of 3 
the race as of the individual. The world is a j 
neighborhood and a very quarrelsome one. It ~ 
must become a brotherhood or it will be an in- 
ferno, Where shall we find a loyalty powerful fl 
enough to lift each of us above the irritating _ 
selfishness of his desires? 3 

Fripay, March 12—The Nobility of Service. t 

Read John 18: 1-16. Text: 13: 14. 
’ Meditation—The uniqueness of Christ’s per- 
son and the greatness of his mission did not 
deter him from menial service. At all costs 
love seeks to supply another’s real need. No 
fear to lose prestige hampered his impulse to 
help. Jesus’ ideal centered in inward worth 
rather than in outward dignity. 

Sarurpay, March 138—Disloyalty. 
John 18: 16-26. Text: 13: 18. 

Meditation—The 41st Psalm chants the ne 
loyalty of a familiar and trusted friend. 


a 

t 
Read 
the Master faced his cross the mocking of a 
multitude for whom he must needs suffer was 
bitter, but the dregs of the cup was in the 
treachery of a trusted disciple. Here again he 
must be tried at all points. If the man you 
loved can betray you in such an hour, can you 
be sure of loyalty anywhere? We are betrayed 
in the house of our friends, in the very fellow- 
ship of the church. Jesus kept his faith in the 
Father and in the loyalty of his disciples, 
though the darkness of Judas’ deed was over 
him. 


March 4, 1926 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Christ’s Last Words with His 
Disciples 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 14 
John 14: 1-17 
The theme of our lesson covers the chapters 
of John’s Gospel from the 14th to the 17th 
inclusive, and the portion specially designated 
as the lesson text should be studied in relation 

to the whole. 

What is the source of these conversations of 
Jesus? Were they all delivered at one time? 
Do they represent his actual words, or do they 
constitute a recollection of various conversa- 

_ tions in the intimate circle of the disciples in 
the days before Calvary? We have no means 
of answering these questions authoritatively. 
But there is about the words of these chapters 
something that carries inherent conviction of 
their genuineness. Moreover, there is about 
them a richness of detail and a consistency 
in beauty of expression that suggests a rather 
remarkable memory of the actual words of 
Jesus. 

We have no accurate knowledge concerning 
the authorship of the Gospel of John, but criti- 
cal opinion in many quarters is shifting toward 
an earlier date for its composition than was 
commonly ascribed in critical circles a gener- 
ation ago. Various recent books of criticism, 
even if they do not hold strongly to the Johan- 
nine authorship, express the strong conviction 
that the Gospel came directly out of the apos- 
tolic circle and influence. If this conception 
be true, or in fact even if the reminiscences of 
the conversations of Jesus may have depended 
upon oral traditions, it is probable that the 
Memory of these conversations was preserved 
with considerable accuracy. The events of the 
closing days of the life of Christ would un- 
doubtedly make a profound impression upon 
the minds of the disciples. ‘There are moods 
and experiences in which even upon a dull 
memory actual words and phrases are indelibly 
impressed. Moreover, the record of these con- 
‘versations would depend upon the memories of 
various disciples sharing a common experience. 
Hach would undoubtedly remember words and 
phrases which others might have forgotten, and 
the record in John may be the result of such 
common recollection and comparison. 

All in all we may feel with much certainty 
that we are listening to the words of the Mas- 
ter. The inherent quality of these words, all 
things considered, is their strongest evidence. 
Take these phrases of our lesson. If anyone 
invented them, what a marvelous invention it 
was. How strange is their combination of 
simplicity and depth! How natural and free 
from any touch of artificiality are the refer- 
ences to Thomas and Philip! How illuminat- 
ing are the suggestions here and there that the 
writer is dealing with matters that in their 
mystical depths are in some ways beyond his 
full comprehension! How naive is the atti- 
tude of the disciples! It is only as we appre- 
ciate the backgrounds, setting, and all the un- 
derlying experiences that relate to these con- 
versations that we can grasp their full signifi- 
cance and meaning. 

How richly and beautifully these opening 
words of Jesus have appealed to the heart of 
humanity! The quiet conviction of the things 
that faith can assume goes far deeper than argu- 
ment and proof. “If it were not so, I would 
have told you.” What a commanding place the 
personality of Jesus is given, and how naturally 
our souls respond to this note of divine author- 
ity! When he says, “I am the way, and the 
truth, and the life,” we are not moved with 
any amazement at his claim or with any of that 
resentment that we would feel if someone else 
spoke of himself in such terms. One realizes, 
of course, that Jesus was speaking of his mys- 
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tical relationship to man and God. There is a 
sense in which we cannot properly understand 
these words unless we enter into that realm of 
mysticism which is the atmosphere of the East 
and which is far removed from the type of 
materialistic and artificial speculation and that 
has so largely dominated Western theology in 
its Christology and in its doctrine of the God- 
head. This becomes all the more evident when 
we read the 6th verse in connection with the 
closing verses of our lesson. When Jesus says, 
“If ye shall ask anything in my name that will 
I do,” he is manifestly speaking the language 
of mysticism rather than the language of liter- 
alness. 

We must note in his doctrine of immortality 
and in his doctrine of prayer the presence of 
the elements of truth and love which every- 
where Jesus emphasizes. Ig not this a clue to 
the mystical relationships of his divine life on 
earth? It is as the embodiment of truth and 
love that he stands as the link between God and 
man. ‘There is nothing artificial or arbitrary 
in his place of authority. He is the way to the 
Father because he incarnates the love and truth 
of the Father. In this, as in other things, 
Jesus leads us out along the line of the simple 
assurances of the soul. He does not solve all of 
life’s mysterious problems, but he tells us that 
we may trust the deepest things that we find 
in our own lives, the law of truth, the law of 
goodness and righteousness. He teaches us the 
implications of these deepest and highest things 
in life, and he reminds us that there can be 
neither salvation nor eternal life except through 


following the noblest dictates of our own souls. ° 


Can there be any more effective way toward 
salvation and immortality than this simple way 
of Jeuss? We may consider the matter in all 
its manifold aspects and discuss it in all its 
forms and relationships, but we come back after 
all to this simple method of trust in Jesus. 


The New President of Fisk 


University 


The search of the trustees of Fisk Univer- 
sity for a successor to President Fayette Avery 
McKenzie has been rewarded in the discovery 
of Thomas Elsa Jones of Indiana. Mr. Jones 
is a member of the Society of Friends and a 
graduate of Harlham College. He also studied 
in Bngland, and later graduated from Hartford 
Theological Seminary. He is now taking his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University, where he. is 
majoring in sociology. 

For ten years Mr. Jones was an ambassador 
of friendship in the Friends’ Mission in Japan, 
and rendered yeoman service during the trying 
days of the earthquake in that country. Dur- 
ing the World War he served as director of the 
Y. M. C, A. in Vladivostok. In his early days 
he was bred to hardship in the rural regions of 
Indiana. He ig yet only about 35 years old. 

The president-elect had already visited Fisk 
University when he had been chosen. He had 


‘gotten in toueh with the constituency in Nash- 


ville, where he was accompanied by Mrs. Jones, 
who is deeply interested in all her husband’s 
work and is an efficient helper. They have two 
little boys. Mr. Jones also finds himself in ac- 
cord with the ideals and ambitions of the 
alumni for their Alma Mater. At the time of 
his election he was also made a trustee of the 
university, as was also Miss Georgia Laura 
White, dean of women at Cornell University. 
Paul D. Cravath, son of the late President 
Cravath, for a quarter of a century the head 
of Fisk, is chairman of the board of trustees. 
Two representatives from the alumni are to 
be chosen by them for the trustee board the 
present year. 

Dr. Franklin H. Giddings, head of the De- 
partment of Sociology of Columbia, says of Mr. 
Jones: 

Very few of the undergraduate students that 
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have come under my notice have impressed me 
so favorably as has Mr. Jones. His gracious 
personality, so far from being hig chief asset, 
is but a product and expression of exceptional 
abilities and sterling character. Intellectually, 
he combines breadth of interest with power of 
concentration upon a single job and the habit 
of accuracy. His mind is constitutionally sci- 
entific. “Ba is scholarly by habit. Yet there 
is nothing of the academic pose about him. 
He has lived among men and worked with them. 
His great success as a teacher and investigator 
jn Japan was made possible by his rare tact, 
which won the confidence of those with whom 
he had to deal. He has sound common sense. 
In whatever situation he finds himself he be- 
haves with rare wisdom. 


Mr. Jones enters upon his duties in June, 
and is to be inaugurated in September. He 
will have the co-operation of the alumni in the 
great task he has undertaken, as well as that 
of the student body, which this year is larger 
than it hag been for many years, especially 
among the boys. The students have been given 
the larger liberty they sought, and the student 
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council, college publication, and athletic games 
are in full blast. Z 

The million-dollar endowment, however, is 
still pending, and trustees, alumni, and students 
are co-operating in meeting the conditions of 
its fulfillment. Under the inspiration of the 
call and acceptance of the new president this 
matter should be speedily consummated. 

HeEenrky HuGH PROCTOR. 


A Classmate’s Tribute 


The news announcement of the election of 
Thomas B. Jones to the presidency of Fisk Uni- 
versity came as a very happy surprise. He was 
a classmate and intimate friend at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and, so far as I know, 
none of us in the class thought that he could 
be induced to leave his cherished work in Japan 
for any work in America, but as he said, “The 
Fisk job was too big, and too difficult, and too 
inviting for us to turn it down.” 

Dr. Proctor’s summary of his background is 
fine, and his enthusiasm is thoroughly justified. 
Mr. Jones is one of the broadest, friendliest, 
most industrious, and most earnest men I have 
ever met. He is also blessed with a wonderful 
sense of humor, and, as far as race prejudice is 
concerned, he simply doesn’t have it. 

Mrs. Jones will be in every way an asset to 
the University. She is a Wellesley 19138 gradu- 
ate, and comes from one of the fine old Phila- 
delphia families of Friends. 

We all look for a great piece of service to a 
great university when they take the helm. 

Boston, Mass. FLETCHER D. PARKER. 


The Tattling Tabers 
By Rose Brooks 


“Tattlers, every one of the seven, if they are 
my cousins and uncle and aunt!” said Joyce 
Merrill gayly to her friend and schoolmate, 
Catherine Barbour, who was accompanying her 
to the hills for their week’s vacation. “You'll 
see for yourself, five minutes after Jerry meets 
us at the station! How I do love to go to see 
them, darlings all that they are!” 

“Joyce Merrill, why don’t you tell me what 
you're talking about? You despise tattletales. 
You despise nothing more than tattletales.” 

“Not the Tattling Tabers. I named them 
myself, the one worthy deed of my short career,” 
chuckled Joyce. ‘Let their tattling do its own 
telling. Think of a whole jolly week! And 
every vacation since I’ve been in this far-from- 
home school they let me fly to them and bring 
a friend, just as if it were my own home. 
You're the ninth girl I’ve taken.” 

“T know. And the girls who’ve been there 
act as if an invitation were a diamond crown, 
and they all call them the Dear Tattling Ta- 
bers, and say the jolliest things about every one 
of them, but as for telling what it’s all about—” 

“They’ve learned the game. They’re playing 


any new girl, nobody but the Dear Tattling 
Tabers themselves can do justice to their own 
tattling—” 

“Joyce Merrill, I shall be crazy. 
heard so much about tattling.” 

“You'll come back a confirmed tattler your- 
self, mark my words. No one can long resist 
the warming atmosphere of the Tattling Ta- 
bers! A whole week of it is before you!: See 
that nice old man across the aisle?’ she added 
in lowered tone. 

“T see an old man with scraggly white hair. 
He looks rather untidy to me. You’re always 
seeing something nice about everybody, even if 
it’s buried a mile from sight, and you’re always 
saying something nice about everybody. It’s a 
regular code among you and all your friends at 
school. He looks tired and untidy. Why is he 
so nice?” 

“My dear,’ Joyce’s eyes twinkled, “I saw him 
slip a penny to that grimy, cunning little boy in 
the seat ahead, and he hag been as still as a 
mouse ever since, and his mother has had a 
rest. When the joy of that penny wears out, 
let’s contribute one apiece. The mother looks 
as if she’d like to rest a year. MHasn’t she a 
sweet face, and such lovely black eyelashes?” 

In silence Catherine fished two pennies from 
her purse. “Grimy but cunning,” she meditated. 


I’ve never 


it,” said Joyce blindly. “But as for tattling to 
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to shape notable personalities. 


GOD’S FAMILY 
By BISHOP EDWIN HOLT HUGHES 


A light for a pathway of the seeker after God 
himself as revealed in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS 
By ARTHUR WENTWORTH HEWITT 
Adventures in interpretation and understand- 
ing of life by the pastor of a New England 
parish. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Five So-called Conflicts 
By WILLIAM NORTH RICE 
Professor Rice believes that contradiction 
and conflict. between true science and true 
religion are as impossible as collision between 
two trains running on parallel tracks. 
Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHRIST IN MAN-MAKING 
By HERMAN HARRELL HORNE 


The author does not seek to reform the read- 
er’s theology, but to give it a new angle of 
approach and a new applic ation. 

Illustrated. Price, net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


INNER RADIANCE 


Paragraphs on Christian Mysticism 

By EVELYN M. WATSON 
The author indicates some of the signs and 
tokens of the amplcr life of spiritual fellow- 
ship in which the Christian may rejoice and 


be glad. Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. Greece. Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS fautk Sim Se ics taal tt 


ABINGDON 


A FAGGOT OF TORCHES 


Texts That Made History 
BOREHAM 
A fourth volume by this brilliant Australian preacher and author on texts that have helped 


SPRING 
1926 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 


Or, Tares and the Kingdom 
By TIMOTHY PRESCOTT FROST 
The aim of the author is to present the Mas- 
ter’s own picture of what he went out to see 
in the realm of folks as they are on his jour- 
ney from Nazareth to Calvary. 
Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 


OUTLOOK ON GOD 


Or, A House of Many Windows 
By WILBERT C. BLAKEMAN 
This volume is devotional in its character; it 
has no place for controversy, and is not a 
treatise on theological doctrine. 
Price, net, $1.00, postpaid. 


WESLEY’S RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


A Study of John Wesley’s Theories and 
Methods of the Education of Children 
in Religion 


By JOHN W. PRINCE 
Applies to modern pedagogical requirements 
in the area of religious education those prin- 
ciples which were the basis of religious edu- 
cation in the rectory at Epworth. 
Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


GREEK CULTURE AND THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT 
By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 


This volume is the product of a noble and 
long-continued devotion to the study of 


| next year when I go. 


“TI can see the grimy, but I didn’t see the cun- 


ning. And I didn’t see the old man do his deed _ 


of mercy, and I didn’t see the mother’s long eye 
lashes nor even her sweet expression.” 

“T am related to the Tattling Tabers! Oh, 
Catherine, aren’t you glad we'll soon be there?” 


And with this remark Joyce closed the subject | 


and counted off the stations till they arrived in 
the white-steepled town of the hills she had 
grown to love. 

“Jerry!” she greeted the tall boy who met 
them. “Catherine, this is my oldest cousin, 
Jerry Taber. He always meets me because 
Aunt Helen thinks he’s the most accomplished 


of all the accomplished chauffeurs in the fam- 


ily.” Catherine found herself following Joyce 
to a Ford Sedan, clean but aged. 
it hasn’t worn out a bit, hag it?’ Joyce eyed 
the car as if it were a person and waved Cath- 
erine in before her. ‘The fun we’ve had in this 
car!” she sighed contentedly as they rattled on 
their way. ‘Usually it’s on ambulance sery- 
ice, or errands-of-merey service for the whole 
countryside, but all of us go together on Aunt 
Helen’s errands, and the fun we have, don’t we, 
Jerry?” 

For answer Jerry brought the car to a stop 
and opened the door. “Ride, Mr. Brown?’ he 
greeted. ‘Going right past your door.” 

“Tt’s like having your own car,” Mr. Brown 
explained to the girls, but was cut short by 
Jerry’s second stop, this time to accost a woman 
burdened with bundles. 


“Store not delivering today?” he greeted, as_ 


he jumped out to lend a hand. “Why didn’t 
you look for this old car, before you started 
with a load like that?’ he demanded with some 
sternness. ‘Plenty of room on the back seat 
with the girls.” 


“Oh, Jerry, | 


“Like having your own car,” sighed Mrs. Con- — 


way, after greeting Joyce like an old friend. 
“Never pass you, one of those Tabers. Always 
time for everybody—room for everybody.” 

“What’s the sense in rattling over the coun- 
try alone if your friends don’t mind riding in 
an old rattletrap with you?” asked Jerry. 

‘On the last mile, after their two passengers 
had left the car, Jerry’s tongue was loosed to 
Joyce. “Yes, still lives all alone, Mr. Brown. 
Nicest old man you ever saw, too. Won’t say 
he’s lonely. Maybe he isn’t. Hyerybody always 
going there, he makes you feel he’s so glad to 
see you. Remember Timmy Carter—lives across 
the meadow? ‘Timmy trots over and chops 
wood for him afternoons. Keeps the wood- 
boxes filled. Won’t take a cent, either. He tell 
me? Not Timmy! Mr. Brown told me. Said 
he put a splint on a cat’s leg for Timmy once, 
and the cat got well, and Timmy never got 
over it. Great little shaver, Timmy. . 
body likes him. 

“Mrs. Conway? Getting ready for that boy 
of hers, I guess. Must think he’s going to bring 
his appetite with him! Wouldn’t he be furious 
if he could see his mother lugging food for him! 
He’s great;—Ben. Says he’ll show me the ropes 
And isn’t Mrs. Conway 
great? Staying there all alone. Makes the 
farm pay, too, and takes all those people in 
summer. All she thinks about is Ben, and to 
hear Ben talk, about all he thinks of is making 
her have an easier time when he gets through 
college. There’s mother at the window watch- 
ing for you! There’s the whole cousinly tribe!” 
Three boys and two girls rushed to open the 
car door and dragged out suit cases and village 
bundles. 

Instantly, Catherine was a member of the 
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family. “You’re a dear child to leave city 
comforts and come to our chilly farmhouse,” 
Aunt Helen greeted her. “Joyce does make us 
so happy, spending her vacations with us and 
bringing her nice friends!” 

| Then came dinner, to the accompaniment of 
incessant chatter. 

“You know that new little girl at school, 
Mother?” asked Alice. “She’s just as nice as 
you said she looked. They came from the city, 
too, and they love the country, too. She said 
her mother loved the apple pie you sent her, 
and her brother’s coming over this afternoon to 
see John, isn’t he, John?” 

“Name’s Tom. Tom Maynard,” John took 
up the tale. ‘“‘He’s great. Ought to hear him 
do mental ’rithmetic, quicker’n scat. Fellows 
all like him. Great, he lives so near. 

“Mr. Maynard’s a fine man,” contributed 
Uncle Richard. “Says he has the latest books 
on apple raising. Says he’ll lend them to me. 
Funny, how kind people are.” 

Aunt Helen flew to answer the telephone’s 
tinkle. “Trouble!” her words came back. 
“How can you speak of trouble, and you al- 
ways doing for everybody! We have it right in 
the house and the ecar’s at the door. Don’t 
you worry, the children will take it right over.” 
_ “Ambulance service,” whispered Joyce to 
Catherine. “This is a slight sample of what 
goes on all the time.” 

“Finished?” Aunt Helen had stopped at the 
medicine chest before returning to the table. 
“That dear little Mrs. Richie is worried about 
her baby. Says she can’t get the doctor till 
evening. You children take this bottle over 
to her, like the dears you are. Nicest little 
woman—always helping other young mothers 
with their babies.” 

And so it went. Hach hour typified each day. 
Hach day was a sample of each week. Satur- 
day found Catherine and Joyce packing their 
bags. 

“Never knew a week to vanish so like 
magic!” sighed Catherine. ‘The fun I’ve had! 
Feel as if I belonged to your family. Feel as 
if I knew everybody they know. I’ve seen 
every human being within ten miles and I know 
the nicest things about every one of them.” 

“You do belong to them,” said Joyce simply. 
“They all love you. ‘They say the loveliest 
things about you—all of them.” 

“T love them,” said Catherine. 
in a place like this.” Her gray eyes lighted 
with laughter. It’s fun every minute! Hvery- 
body talking every minute; everybody racing to 
the four points of the compass every minute!” 

“They’re the Tattling Tabers,” said Joyce, 
folding a dress. 

“T know. I’ve thought about it all the time. 
They spread the nicest stories about everybody, 
don’t they?” 

“They do.” Joyce looked at her quickly. 
“It’s tattle, tattle, tattle, the whole time, with 
every one of them. They don’t know it, either. 
I mean they don’t just do it to be polite.” 

“Mercy, no! It’s like hearth-fires, and can- 
dle-light,” said Catherine, looking at the brass 
candlesticks with their white candles which 
had lighted them to bed each night. 

“T wish I were a Tattling Taber,’ Catherine 
said so wistfully that Joyce slipped an arm 
around her slim shoulders. 

_ “You are, forever! You can’t help it, once 
you’ve been here. They’re like hearth-fires and 
eandle-light? You’re as true a tattler as they, 
or you couldn’t have said that!” 

j (All rights reserved) 


The Zoo 


By Maude Frazer Jackson 
Sister and I shout “Hip! hip! hip! hooray!” 
We feel so glad we don’t know what to do, 
When Daddy gets home early Saturday 
And says, “Come, kiddies, let’s take in the 
Zoo.” 


“T never was 
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We never seem to tire of going there. . 
I think I like the monkeys best of all. 
Sis cries ’cause Dad won’t buy the baby bear, 
And then he says, “Come, get a popcorn ball.” 


o. 


Grace Jones, a little girl just down our street, 


She had a party... . Girls don’t worry me: 
I went, though, ’cause there’s always lots to 
eat. 


That night I had a dream—Oh, Jiminee! 

I thought that Daddy took us to the Zoo, 
The queerest one! The seals they splashed 
and played 
{n tanks of milk! 

blue; 
They bathed the elephants in lemonade! 


The deer were pink and 
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The polar bears looked beautiful on top 

Of great big blocks of strawberry ice-cream; 

And when I wished to eat a lollipop, 

I picked one from a tree—Oh, what a dream! 

The cages were of choc’late. Tom, our cat, 

A big, fierce tiger, yelled, “I’ll finish you!” 

Well, fellows, I rolled out of bed at that. 

Nightmare? Aw, no; I'd call that dream 
Nightzoo, 


Radio equipment constituted twelve per cent 
of this country’s entire electrical exports for 
1925. The total value of radio exports approxi- 
mated ten million dollars. This is more than 
double the amount exported in 1924.—Outlook. 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


Putting on 


GHRRIT VERKUYL, Ph.D., D.D. 
Things Most Surely Believed 


A Study of Christian Essentials for Growing 
Workers. 

This much-needed and most helpful manual sets 
forth, in an uncontroversial spirit, the essentials 
ot the Christian faith concerning which the 
whole of Evangelical Christendom is virtually 
agreed. $1.50 


JAMES I. VANCE, D.D., LL.D. 
“Forbid Him Not’ 


In direct and fearless fashion, Dr. Vance dis- 
cusses the great questions, which, during the past 
two or three years, have occasioned divided en- 
ergy in the ranks of the Christian Church. $1.50 


ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 
Author of “Sentence Sermons” 


Four-Wheel Brakes 


A series of alert, brightly-written studies into 
which the author interjects a goodly measure of 
what he himself calls ‘‘Fireside Philosophy,’ 
which term, in the ultimate issue, is simply a 
synonym for common sense. 1.25 


WILLIAM FRANCIS BERGER, A.M. 


The Sunday School 
Teacher and the Book 


A fervent plea for the making of the Bible the 
irreproachable, unassailed foundation of the 
work of the Sunday-school teacher. $1.25 


Illustrated. 


By CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


Minister of Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia 


If a man die shall he live again? Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Dr. 
Macartney takes up the great theme of life after death and describes first the 
human desire for immortality and then shows the reasonableness of the hope. 


NOW READY: Scenes from the Life-Story 
of JOHN G. HALLIMOND, of the Bowery Mission 


Greatheart of the Bowery 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL FOREWORD 


By G. H. SANDISON, Ph.D., of The Christian Herald 


“The entire volume reveals .the author at his best, and shows that the spirit of Christian kind- 
ness is the power that wins in the rescue of shipwrecked souls. The book is one that deserves 
to have a wide circulation.”—George H. Sandison. 


At All Booksellers, or of 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 17 No. Wabash Ave. 


Based on The 
Ladies Home Journal Series 


mmortality 


Cloth $1.50 


I’. A. AGAR, D.D. 
Author of “The Competent Church, etc. 


The Local Church 


Its Present and Future. 
Every pastor, church officer or church worker 
will find unusual help and suggestion in this 
new work by the well-known church efficiency 
expert and writer, whose books have helped 
many churches in all denominations. $1.00 


SIR #. A. WALLIS BUDGH, WV.A., Litt.D. 
Babylonian Life and History 


An absolute re-writing from end to end, of a 
standard work from the pen of one of the great- 
est of living Assyriologists, With eleven plates 
and twenty-two illustrations. $3.75 


JAMES BAIKIH, F.R.A.S. 


Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus 
Hunting 


Treats exhaustively not only of the finding but 
also of the nature and message of ancient (es- 
pecially Egyptian) papyri. Thirty-two full- 
page illustrations. $3.75 


R.A. 8S. MACALISTER, LL.D., F.S.A. 


A Century of Excavation 


in Palestine 


A work of unusual interest for popular reading 
as well as for the student of Palestinian ex- 
ploration. With thirty-six full-page illustra- 
tions. $3.75 


$1.50 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 
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Recent Publications 


of T. and T. Clark 


A Handbook of Christian Ethics 


By David Stow Adam, M. A., D. D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology and Church 
History, Ormond College, Melbourne. 


This book is based on a course of lectures on 
Christian Ethics which Professor Adam delivered 
to theological students. It is in three divisions— 
GENERAL; INDIVIDUAL ETHICS; and SO- 
CIAL ETHICS; all fully treated. The author was 
a lucid and vigorous writer, with great philo- 
sophical ability. For some time the want of such 
a book has been acutely felt. No student of 
theology should be without this book. $3.00 


The Early Church and the World 


A History of the Christian Attitude to 
Pagan Society and the State, Down to 
the Reign of Constantinus. 


By Prof. C. J. Cadoux, D. D. 


All New Testament students should study this 
remarkable and indispensable treatise. The 
earlier part of the work deals with the attitude of 
Jesus to the social and political questions of the 
day. The phases of the Apostolic age, of the 
apologists, of the great thinkers, and the final 
struggle and settlement, all pass under review 
from the same standpoint. $7.50 


Jesus and the Greeks 


Early Christianity in the Tideway of 
Hellenism. 


By the Rev. W. Fairweather, D. D. 


A noble sequel to his “From Exile to Advent” 
and his masterly “Background of the Gospels.” 
It will, indeed, grip most readers more than his 
earlier books because so directly concerned with 
one of the central problems of our faith. $3.50 


From the Edge of the Crowd 
By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M. A. 


This arresting book, with its sub-title “Musings 
of a Pagan Mind on Jesus Christ,”’ commends it- 
self to all—Clergymen and Laymen alike—for 
whom the subject has a never-failing appeal, and 
incidentally reflects new light upon the mind of 
the man in the street. $2.50 


The Date of the Exodus in the Light 
of External Evidence. 
By the Rev. J. W. Jack, M. A. 


_ The period dealt with in this important volume 
is the most interesting and highly illuminated in 
all ancient history. The marvellous progress in 
Biblical science and archaeology within recent 
years enables us to look at the Exodus in a totally 
new light, and to place it in its proper historical 
setting. Mr. Jack’s work is the result of arduous 
research, and the conclusions arrived at in his 
book will, in the main, undoubtedly be accepted 
as final. $3.50 


Christ’s Gospel of the Eternal and 
the Divine Manifestation in Christ 


By the Rev. W. L. Walker, D. D. 


Dr. Walker’s continued study of the Gospels 
has convinced him that the commonly accepted 
conception of the Kingdom of God is not that 
which Jesus preached as His Gospel, but that the 
Kingdom, while it was a present spiritual king- 
dom in the heart and while membership in it was 
to be attained here and now, was essentially a 
Kingdom of the future belonging to the Unseen 
and Eternal, a Kingdom which God had from 
Eternity prepared for His children. $2.75 


The Life, Letters and Religion of 
St. Paul 


By the Rev. C. T. Wood, B. D., Dean of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 

The student of St. Paul will here find a mine 
of information, which, if he is to study the 
character of the apostle thoroughly, is to him 
indispensable. The manual is so comprehensive 
that nothing remains to be added, and it 1s en- 
tirely consistent with recent scholarship. No New 
Testament student should be without this book. 
$3.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


you have any second-hand church furnishings you 
wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advertise- 


IF ment in our paper? Some small church may be in need 

of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lenten Observance in the Home 


March 4, 15 


By Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


HE cultivation of religion in the home is 
T particularly urged as a Lenten observance 
this year by the Commission on Hyvangelism 
of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 

Lent, which began last week, is described by 
the commission on evangelism of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, as “the 
Sabbath season of the year.” 

“One day a week for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life,” it igs stated, “is not enough. 
There should be a Sabbath every year extend- 
ing through a number of weeks in which the 
Christian can devote himself more assiduously 
to the work of purifying his heart, deepening 
his religious convictions and cultivating the 
graces of the spirit. 

“The days leading up to Waster are freighted 
with sacred associations and in no other season 
of the year should the followers of Jesus be so 
inclined to meditation and to endeavors to lead 
a Christian life.” 


The strengthening or revival of family devo- 
tions is made the first objective in the Lenten 
program recommended this year by the commis- 
sion on evangelism. The chairman of the com- 
mission is Rev. Lewis T. Reed, pastor of Flat- 
bush Church, Brooklyn. 

Special religious training of young people is 
the second feature of the Lenten program, and 
the third is the promotion of church attendance 
and membership recruiting. 

The aim of the whole program is virtually to 
enroll the 900,000 members of the Congrega- 
tional churches in a “school’’ of intensive devo- 
tional culture for a period of six or seven 
weeks. 

“Far more sad is it than we are apt to real- 
ize,” according to Dr. Reed, “that many chil- 
dren have never heard their fathers pray. 
These children are sincerely to be pitied. They 
have been deprived of an influence which almost 
inevitably makes for strength of character. 

“While it is true that irregular habits of 
most American families today make it difficult 
to maintain regular daily devotions, we must 
never allow it to be said that life is too strenu- 
ous for family worship. Five minutes each 
morning given to God will protect the religious 
life of a family.” 

In cases where it is impossible for the whole 
family to gather together even fora moment reg- 
ularly each day, it is pointed out that numer- 
ous special occasions occur which give a nat- 
ural opportunity for a family religious service, 
such as: when a member of the family is to 
begin or has returned from a journey; at a time 
of sorrow, or of a family crisis, or at the return 
to health of a member who has been sick; on 
birthdays and on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Years.” 

Grace at meals is urged as part of family 
worship. Short, simple, and sincere forms are 
recommended, and caution is expressed against 
stilted and over-pious expressions. Not only 
may grace be said by the father or mother, but 
it is advised that the children may be allowed 
to say it in turn, or the grace may be said to- 
gether in unison with the form varying for dif- 
ferent meals. 

“Thoughtlessness, mumbling or hurrying in 
saying grace,’ the commission on evangelism 
emphasizes, “should not be tolerated. A mo- 
ment’s quiet pause before the first word will 
invest the rite with dignity and beauty.” 


Forms of grace suggested, include: 

“O God, we thank thee for what we are about 
to receive; bless it and bless us. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen.” 

“Come, dear Lord, and be our guest. Bless 
all thou hast provided for us. Bless us and 


make us a blessing. 
name. Amen.” 
Or for a child’s grace: 
“God bless this food, and bless us all 
And keep us safe, whate’er befall.” 


Such prayers at the table, it is declared, wil 
invest the meal with a wholesome but not bury, 
densome sense of the sacramental and will lift 
it above the mere process of feeding; they wil 
hallow what should be hours of happiest fel- 
lowship, clothe the routine of daily life with its: 
true divinity, lift the table talk above the level: 
of gossip and bring God into the friendship of 
the home. i 

A manual for family devotions through Lent, 
called The Fellowship of Prayer, has been 
prepared for the Commission on Hvyangelism by’ 
Rev. William Horace Day of Bridgeport, Ct. 
A Bible reading, a short printed comment and a 
brief prayer are provided for each day. The 
Fellowship of Prayer has been commended for 
use to all denominations by the Federal Council 
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The Model Community Church 


Several years ago Congregationalists organ- 
ied a church at Grandview, a western suburb 
[ Columbus, O., expecting to care for the spir- 
ual needs of that detached and flourishing 
mmunity. A few years of success attracted 
1@ envy of other denominationalists, who 
aimed the right to come in and ‘share the field. 
Vhereupon the church separated itself from all 
snominational affiliation, and under the lead- 
‘ship of Rev. O. C. Weist, himself a Congre- 
ationalist, has developed a large and _increas- 
ig group Of people of many denominations, 
orking as the First Community Church of 
olumbus. With a membership of 1,050, a 
sautiful edifice was dedicated in January, 
juipped adequately for worship and social ac- 
vities and a gymnasium equipment, costing 
250,000. The church hag a budget of $20,000 
ll provided for, it publishes an attractive 
eekly, it provides three teachers of religion 
yr the community school, it has a moving pic- 
ire exhibition each Saturday evening, and car- 
ies on an active weekly program under a com- 
etent staff. There are now more than 1,000 
smmmunity churches in America, and they have 
yrmed a temporary loose organization, with a 
eekly organ for fellowship. D. F. B. 


‘he Cleveland Congregational Union 

The 39 Cleveland churches organized as a 
Jnion held their annual meeting, Jan. 26, at the 
jollinwood Church. Ag usual, reports were of 
teady gains in membership efficiency and be- 
evolences. One new church was organized 
nd one disbanded. The nearly 14,000 mem- 
ers of the Union include 25 per cent of the 
Jhio fellowship and gifts on the apportionment. 
‘wo features of the meeting were a fraternal 
reeting by Supt. James J. Coale of the Pres- 
yterian Union, bringing a most heartening 
nd friendly message of co-operation, and a 
rilliant, wise, and witty address by Dr. J. 
idgar Park of West Newton, Mass., on “Does 
believing a Thing Make It So.’”’ The meeting 
7as considered to have reached the “high-water 
ark” in the history of the Union. D. F. B. 


Lenten Services 
‘The Undergirded Life ’’ 

Rey. Boynton Merrill, associate minister of 
id South Church, Boston, Mass., is the 
reacher at the Friday evening Lenten services 
a that church. With ‘The Undergirded Life” 
s the general subject of the sermons, Mr. Mer- 
ill is taking as sub-topics “The Assurances 
‘hat Are in God,” “The Saviorhood of Jesus,” 
The Sure Triumph of Righteousness,” ‘“Under- 
irded in Life by Life,” “The Might of the 
Vings of Hope,” and “The Sword and the 
shield That Are Spirit.” 


.t] United Church, Newport, R. I. 

“The Invitations of Jesus” ig the subject of 
he series of Lenten Sunday morning sermons at 
Jnited Church, Newport, R. I. Rey. H. S. 
japron, pastor. The sub-headings are “The In- 
itation to Think; to Discover; to Share; to 
Vork; to Sacrifice; to Enjoy, and to Live.” 
The Sunday evening services are devoted to 
Preachings in Poetry, Prose, and Picture”: 
Courage and Conflict” (an illustrated song 
ervice) ; “The Religious Message of the Poets: 
\lfred Tennyson” (with illustrative readings) ; 
Progress of the Kingdom” (illustrated) ; 
Bible Book Review: Amos”; “Fannie Crosby 
nd Her Gospel Songs” (illustrated) ; “The Re- 


ligious Message of the Poets: Robert Brown- 
ing” (with illustrative readings). On April 4, 
the last of the series will be an Easter musical 
service, 


‘* Little Journeys with the Master ’’ 

At South Church, Concord, N. H., the pastor, 
Rey. C. B. Bare, is preaching a series of vesper 
sermons under the title of “Little Journeys with 
the Master.” They endeavor to present in 
simple and straightforward manner some of the 
important incidents in the closing weeks of 
Jesus’ life on earth, as he moved from Hermon, 
the mount of transfiguration, toward Golgotha, 
the hill of crucifixion, 


‘¢ At the Center of Things ’’ 

At the Sunday morning services at Hvangeli- 
eal Church, Needham, Mass., Rev. H. W. Kim- 
ball, the pastor, is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “At the Center of Things.” The sub- 
titles are: “The Central Core of Christianity— 
Moral Optimism”; ‘The Finest Stimulus that 
Quickens Men—The Love of a Pergon’’; “The 
Most Enduring Possession of the Race—Hu- 
manity’s Aspirations”; “The Imperative Ques- 
tion for the Nations—A World of Force or a 
World of Law”; “The Most Mysterious Puzzle 
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of Life—The Darkened Ways of Pain”; “The 
Most Dynamic Source of Power—The Secret, 
Silent Place of Prayer”; “The Most Wonder- 
ful Dream of the Human Heart—The Life to 
Come and Love Will Never Lose Its Own.” 


At First Church, Toledo 

Rev. A. A. Stockdale, minister of First 
Church, Toledo, O., is taking as the subject of 
his Lenten Sunday morning sermons “The Con- 
tents of Our Christian Faith.’ The special 
Subjects are: “God in Religion,” “The Bible 
Under Fire,” “The Bible as Authority,” “Moral 
Freedom,” ‘Providence,’ “Jesus of History,” 
“Christ Needs His Church,” “A Workman’s 
Religion,” and “Immortality.” 


Annual Meetings 

Plymouth, Seattle, Wash., Rev. C. J. Haw- 
kins, pastor, and Rev. Rudolph Ericson, asso- 
ciate. A service of song led by Mr. A. K. 
Marriott, president of the men’s club, intro- 
duced an hour of fellowship and enthusiasm ag 
the various departments of the church presented 
their reports in the form of pageants. Last 


year 143 united with the church, a net gain of 
89. The total amount raised for benevolences 
was $12,408, of which $7,500 went to the yvari- 


COKESBURY BOOK 


HANDBOOK OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
M. Phelan $1.25 


In this volume the author gives with painstaking 
care a concise account of the origin, history, faith, 
and usages of all Christian doctrines. It is fair, 
impartial, and without prejudice. The material is 
arranged alphabetically, making it an excellent ref- 
erence book. 


A NEW DAY FOR THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
Rolvix Harlan $1.25 


Dr. Harlan writes not from an academic or the- 
oretical interest in his subject, but out of his large 
experience as one of the foremost leaders in the 
field of country church work. The book is thor- 
oughly practical and at the same time markedly 
inspirational. 


PROJECT METHOD IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Mason Crum $1.50 


An invaluable aid to teachers and preachers— 
and a theory that can be put to practical use. Inter- 
esting to read—wonderfully suggestive and helpful. 


PUTTING IT ACROSS 
William Herman Leach $1.25 


Dr. Leach shows why some organizations succeed 
and some do not, why some men are born leaders 
and others are never more than followers. How to 
make voluntary organizations succeed is the theme, 
and his wide experience in this work makes his book 
the product of the firing-line, and not of the cloister. 


TRAINING JUNIORS IN WORSHIP 
Mary Alice Jones $1.00 


A practical study in developing and training the 
‘devotional life of boys and girls in the Junior De- 
partment of the Church School. It is the only 
available treatment of Junior worship that covers 
the field thoroughly and practically. A carefully 
selected bibliography is given with each chapter. 


SHEPHERD OF| BETH, AND OTHER STORIES 
A. D. Porter $.75 


A collection of stories based on incidents in the 
New Testament. The first one, from which the 
volume takes its name, is a beautifully told and in- 
spiring little story centering around the birth and 
life of Jesus. Replete with the mystical atmos- 
phere which has ever clothed such stories, it nev- 
ertheless gives a clear picture of the simple faith 
that characterized those who kept burning the 
altars of God throughout the dark period of wait- 
ing until Christ was sent to fulfill the ancient 
promise. An unusually attractive gift book. 


COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 


Order from your own Religious Bookstore 


FOR SPRING 
READING 


THE VILLAGE TRAGEDY AND OTHER SERMONS 
Clovis G. Chappell $1.50 


These sermons are on living themes and throb 
with sympathy and understanding. They are pre 
sented in a beautifully simple and earnest fashion 
that at once convinces the intellect, profoundly 
stirs the emotions and moves the will to action. 


THE MEANING OF GOD 
Harris Franklin Rall $1.50 


The substance of this volume was presented as a 
series of lectures on the Quillian Foundation at 
Emory University. It is not the author’s aim pri- 
marily to furnish a philosophy of religion. Neither 
is it the aim to defend or expound traditional the- 
ology. He takes his stand frankly within the Chris- 
tian faith, convinced that the meaning of the 
world and of life has come to men in the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


WHAT JESUS SAID ABOUT HEAVEN 


J.T. Whitley $.75 

In this book the author has gathered together 

all the passages in the four gospels in which Jesus 

spoke about Heaven, and has classified them under 

appropriate headings giving a simple and straight- 
forward interpretation. 


THE MOST DYNAMIC THING IN THE WORLD 
A. T. O’Rear $1.00 


That there is value in prayer is clearly seen from 
the fact that men the world over have continued 
throughout the ages to pray. Dr. O’Rear shows 
that the heart is always made better through 
prayer and that prayer is also a practical means 
of achievement. 


THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL: ITS PLAN AND 


WORK L. F. Sensabaugh $.60 


This text has been prepared with the very defi- 
nite purpose of helping that large number of offi- 
cers and teachers who are laboring under handi- 
caps, physical and otherwise, that are peculiar to 
the small church, : 


THE MISSIONARY EVANGEL 
Bishop E. D. Mouzon $1.50 


This book comprises the Fondren Lectures for 
1925, delivered by Bishop Mouzon before the stu- 
dents of the Southern Methodist University. Press 
reports and personal comments proclaim this se- 
ries of lectures as of exceptional interest, profound 
thought, eloquently delivered and containing in- 
spiration and instruction which should be given to 
all the Christian world. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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ous denominational missionary societies, and 
$4,903 to other benevolent objects. For cur- 
rent expenses $33,040 was raised. Plymouth 


is doing a large work for young people along 
religious, social, and recreational lines. The 
Plymouth Boys’ School, made up largely from 
boys living in the down-town district, news- 
boys and others, meets every Sunday after- 
noon. Another group, the Boy Rangers, meet 
for manual training every week, and go on 
hikes, visit industrial plants, and take swim- 
ming lessons Saturday afternoons. Boys of 
high school age have their Boys’ Club and Boy 
Scouts, and the older boys have their young 
men’s club which meets for social and athletic 
activities during the week, and on Sunday 
morning for Bible study and to hear addresses 
by university professors and others on religious, 
educational, and scientific topics. The regu- 
lar men’s club puts on a live program once a 
month, and for two or three seasons now has 
been conducting an artists’ series of high-class 
concerts. Roland Hayes is one of the soloists 
the club is bringing to the city this season. 
Plymouth is active also in work for girls and 
young women. The girls’ club has a member- 
ship of over 300, and occupies a part of the 
church plant every Monday night, with dinner, 
dramatic and literary classes, gymnasium work, 
dressmaking, millinery, travel, know-your-city, 
book reviews, arts and crafts. The younger 
married women have their classes in home mak- 
ing, entertainment, and cultural accomplish- 
ments. The music school offers an opportunity 
to secure lessons in music at a nominal charge. 
The junior church, with its own vested junior 
choir, meets in one of the large parlors of the 
church each Sunday morning. Mrs. R. F. San- 
dall, teacher of dramatics, directs this service. 
The Plymouth Church plant, with its 77 rooms, 
lends itself admirably to this large institutional 
work that the church is carrying on. The Sun- 
day evening services, always a big problem in 
a down-town church, are well attended. For 
two seasons Dr. Hawkins has been using the 
Question Box method, answering usually ten 
questions. The evening services are usually 
followed by a social hour in the church’s spa- 
cious dining room, with a glowing fire in the 
open fireplace and a cup of tea to help on the 
sociability. This has proven to be a good way 
for the pastor and church people to meet 
strangers. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
The preacher does more good when he 
lures people to the heights than when he 
whips them away from the depths. 


University, Seattle, Wash., Rev. H. C. Ma- 
son, pastor. Reports showed that the church 
raised the past year $9,700 for current ex- 
penses, of which $2,000 was secured by the 
women for recarpeting and refurnishing tho 
auditorium ; $4,000 more was paid towards be- 
nevolences. Sixty-six were added to the church 
membership, 29 on confession. The present net 
membership is 739. The church school hag an 
enrollment of 486, with 120 more in the Roose- 
velt branch, with an average attendance of 308 
in the two schools. The church hag set for its 
goal for the ensuing year $4,500 for benevo- 
lences, and $12,600 for current expenses, a tota] 
budget of $17,100. Dr. Mason has completed 
22 years of service with this church. Begin- 
ning the new year Rev. T. K. Vogler is to 
serve as associate pastor and university stu- 
dent pastor. 


' First, Stockton, Cal., has grown to such an 
extent that larger quarters are needed for both 
church school and regular church services. Last 
September the 60th anniversary of the organ- 
izing of the church was celebrated. The story 
of those 60 years is one of growth from a hand- 
ful to a great church family of more than 500 
members. The church school is under the su- 
pervision of a director of religious education. 
One of the most urgent reasons for a new build- 
ing comes from the ‘needs of this department. 
The present building was occupied first in 1910 
and the growth both of the city and the church 
is indicated by the fact that at that time it was 
considered too large and too far out. Now it 
has been outgrown and is almost down town 
in location. 


First, Topeka, Kan., Rey. A. E. Gregory, 
pastor. This historic church of the capital of 
Kansas just closed its 70th year; 1925 proved 
to be one of the greatest in its history. All bills 
were paid and balances were on hand. The 
every member canvass for 1926 shows large in- 
creases. The lecture room is being prepared 


SERVES THE LARGE AND THE SMALL CHURCH EQUALLY WELL 


ADOPTIONS OF 
THE MONTH: Cali- 
fornia Christian Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
First Church of Christ, 
Glastonbury, Conn.; 
Central Baptist, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Kenwood 
Evangelical, Chicago, 
Ill.; First Baptist, and 
First Christian, South 
Bend, Ind.; First 
Church of Christ, 
Swampscott, Mass.; 
Congregational 
Church of Christ, 
L eominster, Mass.; 
Adams Square Bap- 
tist, Worcester, Mass. 


Grace Congregational, 
Framingham, Mass.; 
Country Club Chris- 
tian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; First Meth- 
odist, Cortland, N. Y.; 
Baptist, Grand Forks, 
N.D.; Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, 
O.; Congregational, 
Eugene, Ore.; First 
Congregational, Hills- 
boro, Ore.; Presbyte- 
rian, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Baptist, Dalton, Pa.; 
Congregational, Man- 
chester, Vt. 
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New York City 


the woman’s society contributed $1,500 to t 

fund. There is a net gain of 15 for the yea 
in membership; the chureh is revising its roll 
Situated in the metropolitan area, First Church 
is finding itself and going forward. The pas. 
tor leads a Bible class of 100 women each week 
on Thursday at the Y. W. C. A., and is in hig 
eighth year of service with this church, ? 


First Church, Rockford, Ia., Rey. S. L, 
Unger, pastor, held its annual meeting on Jan. 
21, in connection with the Congregational Chat 
meeting. Reports from all lines of activity 
showed a good year, considering the many hin- 
drances. Nearly all the organizations. reported’ 
all bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 
The treasurer reported some long-standing debts 
canceled. Necessary improvements had been 
made on church and parsonage. Mr. Unger 
began his pastorate June 1. Since that time 
11 members have been received into member-: 
ship; the church school enrollment has in-. 
creased from 36 to 104 in addition to the cradle 
roll numbering 28 and the home department. 
with 11 members. A club or get-together meet- 
ing, including all the members of all the fami- 
lies interested in the church, is held once a 
month and is one of the hopeful phases of the 
work, as many as 200 coming out for a picnic 
supper with a program and social time. New 
song books have been bought. A new orchestra 
plays on Sunday evenings as well as on special 
occasions. The ladies’ aid society is active 
and the missionary society has a good monthly 
program and usually succeeds in raising their 
full apportionment for benevolences. 


Union, Green Bay, Wis., Rey. L. A. Parr, 
pastor, reported 1925 ag the best year the 
church ever had. The year closed with all 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury. For 
the first time in its history the church accepted 
and met its full apportionment. The every 
member canvass for 1926 was carried out with 
enthusiasm and entire success. At the annual 
meeting the pastor’s salary was increased and 
plans were adopted for an extensive rebuilding 
scheme. 5 


For the second successive time La Grange, 
Ill., passed the 100 mark with new members 
received, 122 having been admitted. The treas- 
urer’s report shows a total of $28,643 given for 
benevolences. Current expenses amounted to 
$19,306, and $3,115 was paid on the parson- — 
age indebtedness. The sum of $2,634 was 
given to Near Hast Relief. A Young Married 
People’s Club and a Young People’s Club were 
organized during the year and are functioning - 
in a most helpful way. 5 


Alton, Ill., Rev. J. C. Townsend, pastor, rel 
ports progress. Highteen members were added. 
Unpaid pledges will more than cover the small 
deficit. Total home expenses were $8,229, 
which includes an item of $1,700 for repairs 
which was paid by the women’s organizations. 
Benevolent contributions for all purposes total 


Tour to Europe 


Embracing World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention 


in London next July 


REv. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE, D.D., Pastor of 

the First Baptist Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., will personally conduct an inexpensive six weeks’ 
tour to Europe in connection with the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, England, leay- 
ing New York July 3, visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany and France, with an optional one week’s 
trip to Switzerland and Italy. 


For particulars please address 
DR. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE 
89 State Street, Room 2 Boston, Mass. 


a 

March 4, 1926 

$1,600. The installment of motion picture 
equipment by the men’s club and the use of 
pictures in the evening service results in full 
lhouses every Sunday evening. 


| Hirst, Muskegon, Mich., Rey. W. B. Collins, 
pastor. In 1925 the woman’s society paid 
$1,700 on the organ; 82 members were added 
ito the church; after all bills were paid, the 
trustees paid $2,300 on the floating indebtedness 
of the church; there were many expressions of 
“appreciation for members of the choir, teachers 
of the church school, workers in different 
\phases of work in the church; the parsonage is 
now the absolute property of the church; con- 


jschool showing a healthy growth; nine members 
‘of the church have died, 19 have removed from 
ithe city, and two were dropped; the largest: 
budget in the history of the church has been 
raised for 1926. During the pastorate of 
‘Dr. Collins, 363 members have been received, 
‘the church budget has been increased from 
'$8,000 to $20,000, the church school has doubled 
‘attendance, the church edifice has been redeco- 
rated, the organ rebuilt at a cost of $11,500, 
and congregations more than doubled. An eve- 
ining service which will average attendance of 
175 is an encouraging feature. 


Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C., Rev. G. L- 
Farnham, pastor, reports a gain in membership 
of nearly 80 per cent, 98 members being added, 
04 by letter and 44 on confession. The total 
membership is 220. There are also 29 associ- 
ate members. Through a special campaign in 
he fall, some progress was made in reducing 
the debt on the church building. The Sunday 
school, with an average attendance of about 
250, taxes the facilities of the church. Nothing 
daunted by being almost under the shadow of 
the great Episcopal Cathedral, the little church 
is winning a place for itself, not only as a com- 
munity center, but as a source of spiritual 
leadership for modern Christians. 


First (Old South), Worcester, Mass., Rev. 
F. A. MacDonald, pastor, reports accessions of 
55 and losses by letter and death of 37, with 
103 names removed by revision of the roll, mak- 
ing a present membership of 1,285. This mem- 
bership is less than for some time, but the 
church has courageously removed from the roll 
members who cannot be traced, and feels the 
stronger for doing this. Mortgage and indebt- 
edness amounting to $16,000 three years ago 
has now been reduced to $2,500; and will prob- 
ably bé wiped out before the end of the year. 
A bequest of $1,000 was received last year and 
added to the endowment fund, bringing the total 
to $16,000, with a goal of $100,000. For the 
second time Old South met its apportionment, 
contributing last year for total benevolences 
$11,765. Rev. J. H. Matthews, of Seattle, will 
assume control of the department of religious 
education about March 1. 


Second, Dorchester, Mass., Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney, pastor, reports a good year in every 
department with all bills paid, 89 additions, a 
Sunday school average of 665, and a total of 
$59,078 raised. Of this amount about $9,000 
went to benevolences, $22,000 for current ex- 
penses and the balance on a parish house. The 
first unit of a $125,000 addition is almost com- 
pleted. There are 125 on the cradle roll. Rev. 
E. WD. Aiken, Jr., is director of religious edu- 
cation. Mr. Dabney has completed five years’ 
service in Second Church, during which time 
419 have been received into the church. The 
net gain for the five years is 168. 


First, Weymouth, Mass., Rev. Stanley Marple, 
pastor. All organizations reported in good 
working condition. Church expended for all 
purposes, $6,655, of which $1,942 was for be- 
nevolences. In the year’s material achieve- 
ments were the painting of the house of wor- 
ship, purchase of a grand piano, and improved 
facilities in social rooms. Among those unit- 


gregations consistently larger and the church: 
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ing with the membership on profession were 
two men at 87 and 78. 


Laconia, N. H., Rev. R. W. Roundy, pastor. 
The woman’s society for parish work gave $500 
for church school supplies, and greatly increased 
the equipment of the kitchen at the church 
plant. A large increase has been made to the 
membership of the church school. The oldest 
member of the church, Mrs. Almira B. Taylor, 
of Hyde Park, Mass., sent greetings to the meet- 
ing, accompanied by a substantial check. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wolfeboro Women Active 
At Wolfeboro, the women’s organization of 
the church, the Helping Hand Society, Mrs. 
Alma §. Trickey, president, raised during the 
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past year more than $1,300, and turned over 
$800 toward the retirement of old obligations. 
of the church. The same gociety recently pre- 
sented the pastor, Rey. J. E. MacMartin, and 
Mrs. MacMartin, with a gift of $50 in gold. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Weymouth’s Community House 

Old South-Union Church, Weymouth, is en- 
joying the lately remodeled former Union edi- 
fice which is being used for community pur- 
poses. It now presents a colonial front and 
has modern parish house improvements. There 
are two assembly halls seating 600 and 250. 
Each has a stage and equipment. The original 
church organ hag been retained for concert 
purposes. Kitchen, dining room, ladies’ par- 
lor, gymnasium, and six schoo] class-rooms are 
included in the facilities now afforded by this 
splendid social and educational building. 

The auditorium and vestry of the Old South 


BEES 


OXFOR 


A Bible for every purse and purpose 
will be found in the catalogue you may 
have upon request. 


At your booksellers or the publishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32np Sr. New York 


Oxford Bibles are Better Bibles 


(2) se es ee es S833 8338S SEK 


The First Oxford Bible Was Published Over 2 50 Years Ago. 
ConsiDER QuaLitTy BEForeE Price 


A cheap Bible usually proves an expensive one in the long run. 
True economy will be found in selecting a Bible which is durably 
bound in real leather, and printed in clear type on paper of good 
quality. You can be sure of securing a Bible that will give you 
satisfactory service, by insisting on one with the Oxford imprint. 


You pay no more because a Bible is an Oxford. 


SS SSS SS SESE SE SA 
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Oxrorp University Press American Branch 
Dept. 30-C 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


Enclosed find ten cents (10c.) for which 
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Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


PASTOR WANTED 


“Pastor Wanted—One who can teach the gospel 
of Christian living in the pulpit, on the street, 
in the home. Give experience, preparation and 
references. C. S. Miller, Chairman, Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church Committee, Mound City, Ill. 


Large Church in New York State desires an 
associate minister for young people’s | work, 
church calling, and general pastoral duties; no 
preaching. Prefer young man who is looking for 
permanent position. An important place for the 
right man. Address “C, E.,” _Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION ate, 


Wanted: Position as companion-secretary, by 
refined, capable, educated New England woman. 
Pxperienced traveler; good housekeeper ; amiable 
disposition; business ability. S. B.,” Congre- 
gationalist. 
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“Position as companion-nurse, governess or man- 
aging a home wanted by bright, wide-awake ex- 
perienced woman. “X. Y, Z.,” Oongregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

pe ee ee eee eee 

Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of Freedom,” “Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Esther,” “Paul,” 
“Boy Scouts,’ “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,” ‘In His Steps,’ “Yellowstone 
National Park.” Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order, Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Young Englishman, good preacher, desires va- 
cation supply in American church during coming 
summer. Can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress “B. B.,” Oongregationalist. 


For Sale—Chureh bell 1886 pounds, church or- 
gan and pews. For particulars address M. Cc: 
Hill, Clerk, Belfast, Me. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Dliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home-. 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms, 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G’’ St., Northwest. 


Summer cottages for rental, $115 up for the 
season. HE. F. Howard, Agent, D. Northfield, Mass. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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Church have also been renovated. The former 
now conforms to the colonial period, with gray 
walls and white pews with mahogany rails. 
The organ is dark oak with plain gold leaf pip- 
ing. The vestry presents new attractiveness 
with tinted walls and a concert grand piano 
presented by the woman’s league. An every 
member canvass provided the nearly $15,000 re- 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical 


training for the 


ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 


ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. - 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23, Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 
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quired. Subscriptions covered a three-year 
period and also included the current budget 
and benevolences. 

’ The annual meeting reports showed a net 
gain of 29 in membership, 44 being added in 
1925, making a total of 451, the largest in the 
history of the church. The school numbers 
375, a gain of 74. In memory of his father, 
long a deacon of Old South Church, Frank BH. 
Loud presented a beautiful mahogany Com- 
munion table. 'The school of missions of this 
church, widely known for its efficient results, 
had an average attendance of 236. Total gifts 
for benevolences amounted to $1,800. Rey. 
F. A. Poole is pastor. 


CONNECTICUT 
Ten Years at Church of Redeemer, New Haven 

On the evening of Feb, 10, the congregation 
of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
gathered to celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
the pastorate of Dr. R. M. Houghton. A beau- 
tiful and suitable gift testified to the esteem 
and affection in which he is held. 

These 10 years have been the most fruitful 
in the history of the church. Just before Dr. 
Houghton’s coming the old down-town building 
was sold and a fine location in the eastern sec- 
tion of the city was purchased. A temporary 
chapel was built, in which the work continued 
during the erection of the splendid church 
house now in use for all the parish activities, 
Now, with $100,000 in hand, pastor and people 
are expecting soon to complete the plant by add- 
ing a $300,000 church. 

With all this planning and building the work 
of the church has not been neglected. Six hun- 
dred and twenty-five members have been added 


A Profitable Summer ! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Christian 


Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full Credits by spending 
the Summer Quarter at 


I[the Chicago JTheological Geminary 


5757; University Avenue, Chicago 


Two Terms: June 21-July 28 July 29-September 3 
Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request, 


“A Summer well-spent, means a year of content” 


finest in its section of New England, 
theological material in the country. 


assistants. 


HARTFORD 


W. Douctas Mackenzie, President 


A series of handsome, well-appointed buildings makes the campus of the Foundation one of the 


2 1 é n The Case Memorial Library, containing 125,000 volumes, 
with many special collections, is for the use of the three schools. 


The faculty is made up of 27 men and women of scholarly attainments, besides lecturers and 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


It is one of the richest in 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


SUMMER TERM 


June 16-July 27, 1926 


ferm divided into two periods of three weeks each. 

Courses for Pastors, Missionaries, Missionary Candidates, Theological Students, and other 
Leaders and Workers. Strong Courses in Phonetics and Missionary Linguistics. 
Pastors’ Department—three weeks, July 7-27. 

John Anderson Wood, Dean, 545 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Hartford. 
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and a large Sunday school has been gath 
which enjoys the able supervision of P. 
Luther A. Weigle of Yale. me 

When the plans are finally worked out th 
church will be second to none in the city i 
equipment, in members, in devotion, and in th 
quality of its leadership. } 


Resigns from Westport Pastorate 

Rey. C. W. Hutchings, who was expected tor 
sume his pastorate with the Saugatuck Churel 
after an extended absence in England, he 
cabled his resignation. The acting pasto 
Rev. W. 8. Deming, resumed his studies ¢ 
Feb. 14, Rev. C. B. Strayer, Noi 
walk, a former pastor of the Green’s Farn 
Church of Westport, was the preacher for tk 
day. The church held its annual meeting Jai 
13, but no action was taken upon Mr. Hutel 
ings’ resignation. 


Offers Prize for Best Church Hymn 

The church school of New Canaan has o 
fered a prize of $10 for the best hymn writte 
by a member of the church, congregation, ¢ 
church societies. The hope is to find an e1 
pression of religious faith and idealism whic 
is metrically acceptable and phrased in tk 
words and images appropriate to congregi 
tional use,—the simpler the better, as is trv 
of all great hymns. If such ean be found b 
the judges to be appointed, Mr. Berriam } 
Shutes, a member of the church who is lecture 
in music at Columbia University and organi 
of the Stamford Church, will be asked ¢ 
compose a setting for it, and it will be know 
as the “Church Hymn” of New Canaan Churel 
The announcement says: “Any theme of ind 
vidual or social aspiration that characterize 
the Christian thinking or feeling of our da 
should lend itself to this purpose: the inwar 
struggle against temptation; the search fc 
truth; the teachings of Jesus applied to ov 
day to bring justice and mutual respect; th 
world-longing for peace; the spiritual value 
for which the churches stand.” The contes 
closes on Haster Day. Rey. M. F. Clarke 
minister at New Canaan. 


Center, Hartfo-d, Hears from Dr. Potter 

Center, Hartford, has heard from Dr. Potte 
and from Miss Amy Welcher, who is also 
member of the deputation, telling of their visit 
in India. They visited the missions in an 
about Bombay, going from there to Wai, Sirul 
and Sholapur before reaching Ahmednaga! 
where they made their headquarters for som 
time. At Ahmednagar they inspected the wor 
of the Union Teachers’ Training School, th 
Divinity College, the Women’s Hospital, th 
Industrial School for boys, and the High Schoc 
for boys and girls. Wxercises were held a 
these institutions and Dr. Potter responded i 
his characteristie fashion to the addresses an 
greetings. The new building of the Bibl 
Women’s Training School was dedicated Dei 
11. Miss Welcher spoke- for the deputatio 
and turned the key which opened the buildins 
Five thousand dollars, one quarter of the tote 
cost of the building, was raised by the Hartfor 
Branch of the Woman’s Board as a special gif 
in honor of the jubilee of the branch in 1924 
The deputation was to arrive in Madura, Jar 
12. Mrs. Potter and her daughter have alread 
sailed to join Dr. Potter and go with him t 
China and Japan. 


WISCONSIN 

Prayer Week Meetings at Merrill 

During Prayer Week, Swedish Church 
Merrill, held meetings in various homes o 
members. These were inspiring and well at 
tended. At the Watch Night Service on Nev 
Year’s Eve, the young people’s society gay 
an interesting program, the ladies’ aid servin 
refreshments. As the clock struck 12, all knel 
in prayer and thanksgiving. A spirit of goo 
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sllowship marked the annual meeting held on 
lew Year’s Day. It was voted that in the 
ature the church school shall be conducted in 
mglish. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Peterson, also 
arves the Tomahawk Scandinavian Church. 


ecognizing the Work of Post Office Employees 

Ashland, Rey. C. W. Warren, pastor, on 
Yanklin’s birthday invited all the post office 
mployees of Ashland to the Sunday morning 
aryice, the whole of which was arranged to 
ike account of the service rendered by the 
ost office. The postal employees were so well 
leased that they brought it to the attention 
— the National Thrift Committee in New 
ork, which proposes to make it a nation-wide 
lan to ask churches all over the country to 
ryite the postal men to the church on the 
unday nearest Franklin’s birthday. The serv- 
rendered by the postal employees at the 
hristmas season was especially emphasized in 
ie Ashland service. The church now proposes 
» hold similar services for telephone operators, 
olicemen, firemen, and other groups of work- 
1g men serving the public. 


MINNESOTA 
xcellent Record of Gifts to Benevolences 
‘The recently published treasurer’s report of 
lymouth Church, Minneapolis, indicates that 
1 a total of over $100,000 handled in 1925, 
pproximately two-thirds was given to mis- 


Large or - Small | Rooms 


As Occasion Demands 


Wut Wilson Sectionfold Partitions a large room 
can be easily and quickly subdivided into several 
small ones, suitable for meetings and classes of various 
sizes. Adaptable to old buildings as well as new. 


Send for 40 page Catalog No. 11 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Senin, Self-collecting 
_ Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 


Lima, Ohlo, 
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sionary and other benevolent objects and only 
one-third was spent for the support of the 
church at home. For religious work in Minne- 
apolis, including $24,000 given to the building 
fund of Pillsbury Settlement House, protégé of 
the church, Plymouth people gave $26,961. For 
missionary work in America, including the va- 
rious home mission items of the apportionment, 
the total was $17,552. For work outside Amer- 
ica the figure was $17,464, which included 
$7,400 given to the Near East Relief, at a 
special Sunday collection shortly after Baster 
last year. Dr, H. P. Dewey is the minister 
and Rev. W. R. Catton the assistant minister. 


IOWA 

Webster City Bids Farewell to Pastor 

The church at Webster City held a farewell 
reception in honor of the pastor, Rey. A. L. 
Eddy, and his family, Jan. 22. Mr. Eddy came 
to Webséer City in 1921 and during his pastor- 
ate there have been many accessions to the 
membership, the church school has been graded 
and greatly improved in its work, the debt on 
the parsonage has been paid off, and consider- 
able improvements have been made on the 
church property. The congregation voted reso- 
lutions of the highest appreciation of Mr. 
Eddy’s work and in token thereof presented 
him with a Gruen watch engraved in commem- 
oration of the occasion. A gift of silver was 
made to Mrs. Hddy. 


CALIFORNIA 

Rey. Ernest B. Smith in Yucaipa 

Yucaipa was fortunate in securing a minis- 
ter with so little delay after Rev. Chester Ferris 
went to Chula Vista. Rey. H. B. Smith was 
the only candidate considered. He had served 
at Calipatria, then in War Y. M. C. A. service, 
which impaired his health. After three years in 
Berkeley and San Francisco he is quite fit, and 
is taking up the pastorate in Yucaipa with en- 
thusiasm. The people are responding heartily 
in good congregations. The annual meeting 
found encouraging reports from all departments. 
At present union Sunday evening services are 
continued with the Methodists, being held for 
a monthly series in each church. Mr. Smith 
has organized the young people into a band of 
“Merrymakers,”’ with various forms of interest 
and service. C.F. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
GrinsHaBpr, C. O., South, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
to be County Welfare Agent, Grand Rapids. 


Resignations 
Duuine, J. G., Tulsa, Okla. 
GripsHaBer, C. O., South, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manperson, F. A., Big Valley, Adin, Cal. Effec- 
tive March 10. 
Mosztpy, J. H., Lunenburg, Mass. Effective May 1. 
SuruHprLAND, BH. L., Chelsea, Mich. HEffective 
April 1. 


Installations 
Mitts, G. §., 4, Wellington Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 13. Sermon by Pres. O. S. Davis; other 
parts by Rey. Messrs. W. F. English, Von Ogden 
Vogt, W. H. North, C. C. Merrill, and M. R. 
Boynton. 


Personals 

Coorpr, Rnv. F. L., field director of the Massachu- 
setts Committee on Missionary Education and 
Apportionment, is serving as stated supply at 
Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Mass. 

SmirH, Dr. O. O., pastor of First Church, Pueblo, 
Col., has been invited by the Star-Journal, one 
of the daily papers of that city, to run a story 
of the Life of Jesus during the forty days of 
Lent. Some incident from the life of Christ 
from the New Testament will be printed each 
day, and in a parallel column Dr. Smith will 
give a brief comment on the lesson of that day. 

WituraMs, Dr. G. C., who has served the church 
at Newton, Ia., devotedly for 11 years, experi- 
enced a happy surprise, when on a recent Sun- 
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day morning the church voted to increase his 
salary $500. Dr. Williams has filled out a pil- 
grimage beyond the allotted three score years 
and ten, yet he is bringing forth fruit in old 
age, and so far as his vigor, mentality, and 
preaching power are concerned, his natural 
strength is not abated. His total ministry, 
covering about 50 years, has been one of ac- 
cumulating power, ever holding the vision that 
“the best is yet to be.” Sinee he was 50 years 
of age, he has helped in the building and dedi- 
cation of three beautiful houses of worship—in 
Chicago, Ill, and in Keokuk, and Newton, Ia. 

Youne, Ruv. L. A., Hillsboro, Ore., after an ex- 
tended leave of absence on account of illness, 
has returned to his work greatly benefited by 
the rest. 


| of a loved one aré most #38 
fittingly symbdlized in the \ 
sweetly musical tones of 
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Deagan Tower Chimes 


Played by Organist fromm Electric Keyboard 
The Memorial Sublime 


Through no other means can you 
confer on your church and com- 
munity a greater and more lasting 
beneficence. 


You will like these chimes 


The melody stands out|clearly and distinctly. 
Patented Dampers sildnde each tone the pre- 
cise instant the next fore is sounded. This 
overcomes the “running together” of tones, 
heretofore an inherent defect in chimes which 
made them sound out di tune, Deagan Tower 
Chimes are sweetly|mjusical. If you haven't 
heard these latest impyoved chimes a delight- 
ful surprise awaits yp 


Literature including beautiful 
memorial booklet on request. 
Standarfl sets $6,000 and up 


J.C.DEAGAN, Inc. 
169 Deagan Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FINEST 
Wornmansnip 


Lowest Prices. Send for Mlustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
‘Room 351 1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


| Thisisthe Bible Store | 


convenient to ‘all—right in the 


heart of the shopping district 


Send for Catalog cr call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 
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Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. MIRANDA C. MORRISON 


Mrs. Miranda C. Morrison, widow of Rey. N. J. 
Morrison, D.D., died at the home of her only son, 
D. P. Morrison, at Wellsville, O., Feb. 10. Mrs. 
Morrison, while over 84 years of age, had been in 
good health and usual strength to within two 
weeks of her death, which was due to the weak- 
nesses of age. 

She had been a courageous helper in all the 
labors and trials of Dr. Morrison in his lifetime 
work for Christian education in the establishment 


The 
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President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 
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Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CAMPAIGNS! 


Skilled personal service in 
Campaigns for funds 
for 
CHURCHES—COLLEGES 
HOSPITALS 


Eight Successful years experience. 


R. A. BASHAM 


Wooster, Ohio 


Campaign Bureau 


YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY? 


Here is your opportunity. A simple, pleasant 
method that willjwin the interest and co-operation 
of every member. Work done in spare moments. 
No investment required. Write for particulars. 


Ss. J. GROSS 


Kernwood Building 


Malden, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 

Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 

~5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


PRESCOTT PINES 
SANATORIUM 


For the treatment of tuberculosis. Located 
in a pine forest, free from sand and dust 
storms. An invigorating, mild, dry climate. 
Altitude, 5,346 feet above sea level. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of ‘the country. 

Advises parents about schools, 
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of Olivet, Drury, and Fairmount Colleges, her part 
being to carry the unseen burdens of the home 
-and to open her home for the help of many worthy 
seekers after education, and more than one young 
man who has since come to prominence in the 
Congregational Ministry can remember the com- 
fort and help extended by her at the time most 
needed. 

Mrs. Morrison had made her home for the past 
30 years near Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan., 
until recently. Burial was at Wichita. 


MARTHA BOURNE REUMANN 


There passed away at West Haven, Ct., on Dee. 
80, 1925, one who will be deeply mourned by 
relatives and friends in many parts of the world. 

The death of Martha Bourne Reumann came as 
a great shock even to those who had been close 
at her bedside since the operation for cerebral 
hemorrhage on Dec. 5. She Seemed to be recover- 
ing from this operation so well, and her indom- 
itable will was proving such an aid to her that 
hopes for eventual recovery seemed reasonable. 
She did not survive a second operation on Dee. 30. 

Girls who knew her at Northfield say that her 
marvelous personality was always an influence 
for good. DBven thus early she gave of herself 
that something which her friends have always re- 
membered. This characteristic was also evident 
to her many friends while she was a student at 
Syracuse and at Columbia. 

In 1919, came the China call for genuine sery- 
ice. She and her husband gave of themselves in 
worth-while missionary endeavor. Last Septem- 
ber, they returned to the United States with their 
children ready to enjoy a well earned rest. 


REV. FREDERICK 1, ROUSE, D.D. 


Rev. Frederick 1, Rouse, D.D., pastor of Pil- 
grim Church, Worcester, Mass., since 1919, died 
Feb. 8, of heart trouble at the home of his sister 
in Manatee, Fla. Following illness which began 
last summer Dr. Rouse had been given a leave of 
absence by his church and went to Florida Dec. 
15. He was born in Jamestown, N. Y., June 
26, 1859, and was a graduate of Williston Semi- 
nary and of Amherst College, class of 1882. His 
theological study was pursued at Hartford Semi- 
nary, from which he graduated, with a post-grad- 
uate course at Yale Seminary. His seminary 
course was interrupted for one year while he 
preached in his father’s church in the Hawaiian 
Islands,—the American church at Makawaw on 
the island of Maui. He was ordained in 1887 at 
West Superior, Wis., and held later pastorates at 
Plantsyville, Ct., Appleton, Wis., Omaha, Neb., Old 
South, Worcester, Mass., Madison, Wis., Toledo, 
O., Seattle, Wash., and Pilgrim, Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. Rouse, while at West Superior, was one of 
three men who founded Northland College at Ash- 
land, Wis. As clerk of the first board of trustees 
he drew up the articles of organization, and 
also helped select the site for the new college. 
At the time of his death, Dr. Rouse was a director 
of the three Congregational Church Extension 
Boards, and wag chairman of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society directorate, He had 
also served as chairman of the state board of 
directors of the Nebraska Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and was a visitor of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

In 1888, while at West Superior, he married 
Constance HB. (Waite) of South Freeport, Me., 
who survives him. There are also three children : 
a son, Hallock, of Santa Barbara, Cal.; and two 
daughters, Winifred, a teacher in the Northampton 
School for Girls, and Mary, of the Worcester City 
Hospital laboratory staff. Funeral Services were 
held in Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Feb. 12, con- 
ducted by Dr. Clifton F, Mix, a former pastor of 
Pilgrim, assisted by Rev. R. H. Butterfield, of 
Bethany, Worcester. Burial was in Hope Ceme- 
tery, Worcester. Bae. ea: 


Events to Come 

Boston MINIStTHRS? MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 8, 10.45 a.m. 

CONFERENCE OF THR CAROLINAS (White), Southern 
Pines, March 16-18, 

WomaAn’s Boarp or MISSIONS, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 5. 10.30 A.M, 

MASSACHUSETTS WomMmaANn’s Homn MISSIONARY 
UNION, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 
2 P.M. Speakers: Miss Ross of the “Quare 
Women’s School,” and Mrs. Toumanoff of the 
International Institute. 


monthly meeting, 


i 


i) 


Bishop Slattery for ‘Churell 


; ih 

Unity | 

Church Unity was advocated by Bisho) 
Charles L. Slattery at the February meetin; 
of the Boston Congregational Club. He foun 
encouragement in the progress of church unio; 
in Canada and in church federations; he alg. 
spoke approvingly of church interest in ciyi: 
reform. He emphasized the advantages of uni 
fied Christian missions, and said that such anti, 
Christian movements as that in Russia ma) 
force Christians to unite. py 
The Bishop raised a laugh when he said thay 
the Episcopal Church is not altogether against 
prohibition because one man who is asserts 
that a defunct society agrees with him. | 
The new president of the club, Rey. Clarence) 
W. Dunham of Pilgrim Church, Dorchester, 
presided. 


} 


New York Congregational 
Home for the Aged 


The directors and managers of the New York’ 
Congregational Home for the Aged face the! 
necessity of completing the present building by | 
the addition of the Cooper Memorial Wing, in 
memory of their last president, A. Gardiner | 
Cooper, because of the waiting list of men and | 
women who need the care of the home. Four. 
teen were organized among the managers and 
working very quietly. In two weeks $35,000 | 
was raised in cash and pledges. Ninety-five | 
thousand dollars is now in hand, and the man- | 
agers are working for the balance of $25,000 | 
needed to complete the building fund. { 


Joyous Heart 


By Clifford L. Miller 
My heart is glad this morn, 
When earth-to joy is born. 
I hear all nature sing 
Like a lark upon the wing. 


MOTHER 


for Whooping Cough and Croup 
, use Roche’s Embrocation 


It is the quickest relief ever known 
for these ailments of childhood. 
Mothers have used it with amaz- 
ing results since 1802. Countless 
thousands endorse it. , 
Just rub it on the chest. At once 
it loosens choking phlegm and 
breaks congestion. Then relief 
comes, Quick relief, also, for 
Croup, Colds and Bronchitis, 
Sold By All Druggists or ~ 

E. Fougera & Co., Inec., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 
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DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 

ives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
fief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatie Air Cushions bind 
and draw together the broken parts, : Pa 
No salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- x3 t 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrai 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
Appliance, None other genuine. Full information and 
Booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 359-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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LENTEN LITERATURE 


For Personal Devotion and Public Worship 


Inspirational 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF FELLOWSHIP 


William Temple 

Bishop of Manchester 

The author addresses himself particularly to the question of man’s 
relation to man. He takes up false nationalism and the brother- 
hood between nations, shows the meaning of brotherhood in polit- 
ical and industrial life, and carries his discussion to the question 
of brotherhood in the Church itself. $1.00 


SEVEN DAYS WITH GOD Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


A book of distinctive character and deep spiritual tone. The au- 
thor shows that, notwithstanding all the din of our machinery, 
the things which make life worth while are the spiritual realities 
and that our real ‘‘business’” is with God, even if we may not al- 
ways know it. If civilization is to endure, God must be found and 
served in the market place as well as in the church. $2.50 


THE MAN OF SORROWS Albert W. Steinhaeuser 


Devotional readings for each day in Lent. Scholarly and inspira- 
tional studies of passages from the Gospels on scenes of Holy 
Week. $2.25 


EASTER SERMONS By Representative Preachers 


Edited by Frederick J. North 


This selection of sermons is distinguished by the variety of thought 
represented. It will be found to be a splendid volume to help the 
preacher properly prepare his mind for the Haster season and for 
the Christian layman who during the Lenten season seeks devo- 
tional material. $2.00 


THESE TWELVE A Study in Temperament 
Charles R. Brown 


These chapters aim to show that there is room for “all sorts and 
conditions of men” in the Kingdom of God. Nine of the twelve 
types are taken from the ranks of the original Apostles; the other 
three are Paul, Barnabas, and Jesus. $2.00 


THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 


William Owen Carver 


A distinct contribution to the study of Jesus’ own conception of his 
life and ministry. $1.50 


JESUS AND THE JURY Ashley Day Leavitt 


This address brings out strikingly the coincidences in the number 
of the disciples and the traditional jury, and other parallels such 
as the presentation of the evidence and reaching of the verdict. This 
is made the basis of a plea to have each man solve his own reli- 
gious problems and not to be influenced too much by the opinion 
of “experts.” $1.00 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF MYSTICISM E. Hermon 


The Expository Times says: “There is a sweet reasonableness in 
the book that will bring welcome relief to the disappointed, and 
perhaps the opening they cry for into the very presence of aa60 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE OF TODAY 
Evelyn Underhill 


Aims to indicate the characteristic experiences which are funda- 
mental to the spiritual life in all great religions, and the way in 
which these experiences can be accommodated to the world-view 
of the modern man. $2.50 


THE WORD AND THE WORK _ 6G. A. Studdert Kennedy 


This book shows it to be a possibility to face everything, to keep 
your faith, tremblingly, but still to keep it in a good God. It will 
bring peace to the many today terribly tried and troubled by the 

problems which life and death present. $1.00 


THE LOST RADIANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


L. P. Jacks 
Tells how to regain the joy and transforming power which should 
radiate from our lives. 75 cents 
BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE Anonymous 


One of the most beautiful interpretations of Christ's life. Pub- 
lished in three editions. Cloth, $1.25; French Morocco, $2.50 
Engandine Levant, leather lined, boxed, $3.50 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF DEVOTION 


W. R. Inge 


This book reveals the tender and deeply spiritual side of the au- 
thor’s character. Dedicated to the memory of Dean Inge’s daugh- 
ter who recently died. $1.00 


- WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION Charles R. Brown 


Deals with the following problems: Belief in God; The Person of 
Christ; The Power of Atonement; The Value of Prayer; The Use 
of the Bible, and The Hope of Future Life. $1.50 


For Holy Week 


THE TREE OF HEALING Short Studies in the Message 
of the Cross J. M. E. Ross 


The meaning of the sacrificial principle in the Scriptures and in 
life, but especially in the Cross. $2.00 


CAMEOS FROM CALVARY J. W. G. Ward 


A realistic analysis of the characters in the world’s greatest GEOG 


THE VIGIL AT THE CROSS Frank J. Goodwin 


Prayers and meditations from the Cross with an order of worship 
for a Three Hour Service on Good Friday. $1.00 


THE KING’S CROSS Angus Dun 


Meditation on the Seven Last Words. Originally prepared for the 
Three Hour Service on Good Friday. $1.00 


TWO:DAYS BEFORE H. R. L. Sheppard 


Simple Thoughts About Our Lord on the Cross. Chapters on the 
Seven Last Words. $1.00 


On Immortality 
SHALL WE LIVE FOREVER? Elisha Alonzo King 


“One of the central teachings of Christianity is immortality, and 
the doctrine hinges, in the main, on the conviction that Jesus 
Christ was not ultimately overcome by death. ... Haster morn- 
ing, the true birthday of Christianity, is the answer io ‘Shall We 
Live Forever?’ ” 15 cents 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


The clear thinking and buoyant courage of this book will help its 
readers to establish an unshakable faith in the life to come. $1.00 


THE SENSE OF IMMORTALITY The Freedom of the Slave 
of God Philip Cabot 


Faith such as the author’s will not only bring deeper satisfaction 
to those who already believe; it must carry unusual weight and 
suggestion to the hesitant who are still debating the question of 
immortality. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY Studies in Personal- 
ity and Value R. A. Tsanoff 


The modern man insists on pressing certain demands regarding 
his destiny despite their apparent incompatibility with a body of 
scientific conclusions of which he has become clearly convinced. 
That insistence has led to a critique of purely mechanistic meta- 
physics as radical as the critique of dogmatic theology and _phi- 
losophy that preceded it. $3.00 


THE GOSPEL OF THE HEREAFTER J. Paterson-Smyth 

already comforted many souls and taken away the fear of 
aout Maer life beyond the grave something to look forward to 
—something to enjoy. $1.50 


LIFE EVERLASTING John Fiske 

uthor’s argument is on the line of evolution, inferring from 
enabtas has Aare become by the play of the infinite force 
in whose beneficent hand he is, that the next logical step in his 
progress is the attainment of the life everlasting. $1.00 


THEY LIVE AND ARE NOT FAR AWAY. Morris H. Turk 


the understanding heart the World Beyond igs just as real as 
thre aonld in which we now live. For those who seek it with all 
their hearts there is a conviction of immortality beyond all doubt. 
A noble book; with a radiant and triumphant affirmation “F150 


victory and continuity of life. : 


THE OTHER ROOM Lyman pane 
“Phe universe is God’s house. This world is not the only habita 

a the living. In his house are many rooms. Death is only push- 
ing aside the portiere and passing from one room to another. In 
this figure is found the key to Christ’s instructions, and | so to 
the Christian faith respecting death and immortality. Rios 


Author. 

THE CREATIVE EXPERIENCE An Intimation of Immor- 
tality William Adams Brown 
i i i after death is based on a belief that life here is 

ey Seon the conviction that the world was so made that 

the eternal values would be preserved, and certainty of the su- 

preme value of the individual soul. $1.00 


EVERLASTING LIFE William W. Keene 


i faith, a satisfying belief, supported by the Scrip- 
ie ee well as by Science. Those lost in the fog of disputed 
dogmatism will find a flashing beacon light to lead them to $100 


and peace. 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Ohairman Hzecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Ohairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Adwisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Dlla G. Sparrow 


This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the eul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches, 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norre— Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations * 
Ohairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Ohairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Aye., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Ohairman, Rev. Herman F.. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Ohairman, Mr. Kagh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. ©, 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Ohairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 


yl Pee Be e, Corresponding Secretaries 


Rey. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
Miss Lucy -B. Crain, 
George N. White, M.A., 


19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
is4ye Auburn St., Atlanta, Ga. 

District Secretaries 
Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. BH. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. Ma nae 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Educational and church work in the South 
. among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities, 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll, 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600 people. 

Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rev. BF. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 
Coast_ Representative—Rev. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Pacific 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William EB. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District; Rey. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION ; “nh 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 5 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


—_ 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY = 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas-— 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con-- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, t 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairmamn, — 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution © 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, , teachers : 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly | 
papers, and books for home and church use, vig 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 5 

Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., ' 
Editor and Business Manager 

Rev. William BE. Gilroy, D.D., i 
Editor of The Congregationalist — 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 4 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts j 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WomMAn’s BoarD or MISSIONS, 508 Congrega-— 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 5 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. : 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, ~ 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth ia 
Hurlbut, Treas. Miss Mary D. Uline, Home See, — 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, ; 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. Cc. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, BExec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. : 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. i 


MassacHusnTTs Woman’s Homm MISSIONARY — 
UNION, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; — 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. : 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoMn MISSIONARY SOCIPTY, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society : 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional . 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- q 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BD. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. y 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTDRIAL AID, — 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also — 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- — 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. BH. 


Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOs- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the © 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HB. 
Kesley, Treas. ; Oren C. Boothby, See.; Sears Build- 
ing, Boston. ; ; 


Connecticut Societies 


. THY FUND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for — 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- — 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity — 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superin- — 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer. : 
Congregational House, Hartford. f 


2 

THH MISSIONARY SOCIpTY OF CONNECTICUT, & — 

constituent of the National Society, solicits con- ] 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F, 

English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
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_ Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America 


President, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

Honorary Secretary, Rey. B. B. Sanford 

General Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 

, Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 
Secretary 

Western Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 
man 


The Federal Council unites in expression and 
service twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
including the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 


Commissions 


Hvangelism and Life Service, 

Rev. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Ohureh and Social Service, 

Rey. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
Christian Education, 

Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
Church and Race Relations, 

Dr. George BE. Haynes, Secretary 
International Justice and Good Will, 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick; Secretary 

Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Hmrich, Associate Sec’y 

Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Hurope; 
-_ Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
Relations with Hastern Churches, ul 

Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 

Rev. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Education, 

Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


National Offices, 105 E. 22d St., New York City 

Washington Office, 987 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
and development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
tiveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 


Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 

Treasurer. 

Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 S 1922 


Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and g 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
BH. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles EH. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvprt, D.D., President; GrorGn 
Sipnpy Woaester, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 

- gent to the New England oflice. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Lenten Observance in the Home 


(Continued from page 278), 
of the Churches of Christ in America and it has 
been widely circulated; it has also been syndi- 
cated for newspaper publication and is being 
broadcasted daily by WEAF in New York. 

The church is pictured ag “A: Society of the 
Friends of Jesus,” in a series of Lenten studies 
outlined for young people by Dr. Reed. 

The outline is for use in pastors’ special Len- 
ten classes which are growing rapidly in num- 
ber each year. The outline deals with the. 
foundations of Christianity, especially with a 
view to preparation for church membership. 
Subjects discussed are: Societies for Young 
People; The Church as a Society; The Ritual 
or Worship of the Church; The Origin of the 
Chureh; The Warly Church as a Group of 
Friends; What a Christian Should Be;. What 
a Christian Should Do; What a Christian 
Should Believe; Congtegational Churches; 
Uniting with the Church; The Ceremony of 
Uniting with the Chi%ch or Baptism; The 
Sacrament of Communion or the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

The culmination of the Lenten season will be 
marked in many churches with the reception of 
new members either at the Haster service or 
on some Sunday near it. 


The young husband had arrived home to find 
his wife in tears. 

“Whatever is the matter, darling?’ he in- 
quired. : 5 

“Oh, dearest,” she sobbed, “I’ve worked hard 
all the afternoon making custards, because you 
are so fond of them, and—they’ve turned out 
to be sponge cakes!”—Christian Guardian. 


“Did you behave in church?” asked an inter- 
ested relative when Junior returned from the 
service. “Course I did,’ replied Junior; “I 
heard the lady back of us say she never saw a 
child behave so.” 4 


Cassidy had just been injured in a blast. 
“Poor b’y!”? exclaimed O’Connor consolingly. 
“Mis tough luck to have yer hand blowed off.” 

“Well,” said the cheery Cassidy, “it might 
have been worse. Suppose Oi’d had me week’s 
wages in it at the toime.” 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i and Committee 

a Rooms, and to promote 
Se Sata the general interest of 
~ Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M.. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 


eA oe Wet a eee 
aa 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 

William BPllison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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Pe § 
Professor: “I am going to speak on liars to- 
day. How many of you have read the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the text?” 
Nearly every student raised his hand. 
Professor: “Good! You are the very group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no twenty- 
fifth chapter.” 


John (after first night on board): I say, 
old chap, where have my clothes gone? 

Steward: Where did you put them, sir? 

John: In the little cupboard with the small 
glass door. 

Steward: I’m sorry, sir, but that ain’t no 
cupboard, sir; that’s a port hole.—Penn Punch 
Bowl. 

Newlywed (after the ceremony )—‘‘Dearest, 
do you really think that I'll prove a satisfac- 
tory mate?” 

Mrs. Newlywed—‘‘Oh, you'll do for a mate, 
all right. Now look me over and tell me what 
you think of your eaptain.”—The Continent 
(Chicago). 


Let’s Double the Circulation! 


A free subscription for a friend and a saving of forty 
per cent for yourself by joining the Circulation 
Campaign of The Congregationalist 


P Nur ConcrecaTIONALisT should be in at 
least twice as many church homes as it 
is now. It keeps our church folk in- 

formed. It unites our fellowship. It represents 
our churches and all our mutual interests. It 
reports the progress of the Christian world. It in- 
terprets current events from the Christian point 
of view. It reports what Christian leaders are 
doing and saying. It maintains an open forum 
for free discussion of the subjects which interest 
its readers. It gives comfort and inspiration. It 
is a force for righteousness and a help for real 
religion. You will agree that no greater educa- 
tional or mission work could be done by our 
readers than helping us double our circulation 
and double our influence. 


We therefore announce the “Double The Con- 
gregationalist Circulation Campaign of 1926,” 
It is our pleasure to provide for readers of The 
Congregationalist who take part in the cam- 
paign a very unusual means by which they may 
help accomplish the thing we have in view. At 
the same time we are able to bring our readers 
an offer by which they can secure’ 52 issues 
each of two great weeklies, together with an 
outstanding book of the season, at a remarkable 
saving in the cost of all three. 


This offer is made possible by an arrange- 
ment with The Outlook, which for more than 
half a century has been a leader in the interpre- 
tation of the news of the world and has pro- 
vided many thousands of Americans with a 
liberal education in religion, economics, politics, 
science, and art. The Outlook has announced, 
as a part of a tremendously interesting program 
for the coming year, two notable features which 
are bound to be of special interest to Congrega- 
tionalist readers, 


A remarkable autobiography is just starting in 
The Outlook. The life story of Charles Stelzle, 
outstanding leader of labor and religious liberal- 
ism, begins in a New York tenement and 
carries its author through the machine shops to 
the pulpit and lecture platform. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman says: “It should be read by every 
priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and employee 
throughout the Nation.” This autobiography 
will be printed in about twenty installments, In 
it you will find intimate pictures of many leaders 
in religious and social service known to you. 


Don C. Seitz, for many years the leading light 


of the New York “ World,” has now joined the 
editorial staff of The Outlook, and the weekly 
articles from his trenchant pen are arousing 
more interest throughout the country than 
those of any other journalist. 


The Congregationalist, with such contributors 
as Drs. Edwin E. Slosson, Carl S, Patton, 
James L. Barton, and many others known to 
our readers, leads the way in the interpretation 
of present-day trends of thought. 


Here, then, is our triple offer for 1926, available 
to every reader of The Congregationalist. We 
will send for the low price indicated on the 
attached coupon 52 weekly numbers of The 
Outlook (including the complete autobiography 
of Charles Stelzle), 52 weekly numbers of The 
Congregationalist, and your choice of one of 
the following books: 

“Best Sermons of 1925,” edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 

“Life of Christ,” by Giovanni Papini. 

“‘ Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair Lewis. 

‘Keeping Up With Science,” by Edwin E. Slosson. 

‘‘ The Fruit of the Family Tree,” by Albert E Wiggam. 

Webster’s New Modern English Dictionary (Radio and 

Cross- Word Edition). 


All that is necessary for you to do to accept this 
opportunity and to aid our campaign is to fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us, Note 
how very little it will cost you. 


You won’t want to miss a single Stelzle install- 
ment. The series is now beginning in The 
Outlook, so please fill out the coupon at once 
and mail it to-day. If every subscriber does this, 
we will double our circulation and influence 
within a week. You need send no money. 
Act now. We wish to put a notation on your 
file card that you have co-operated, 


Managing Editor 
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14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

I accept your “ Double the Cireulation Campaign ”’ offer. Send me 
the book here designated... a ho Reve io eee oe 
and enter my name for a 52 weeks? subscription to The Outlook, and 
send The Congregationalist for one year to 


If you wish this to go toaclergyman on our waiting list, check here O. 
Upon receipt of book I will pay $1 as my initial payment, and will 
remit $1 a month for six months following. (Check here 0 if you pre- 
fer to pay $6.90 for full payment on receipt of book. Regular value $11.) 
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Central Congregational Church, Middleboro, Massachusetts 
Rev. John P. Garfield, Minister 


LORD CHARNWOOD’S “ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN” 
. By Prof. Henry J. Cadbury 


PROHIBITION AND LAWLESSNESS 
By Our Western Editor 


THE CALL TO SERVICE 


A Young People’s Easter Program of Song and Wi orship 


Arranged by MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


Author of “Saint Claudia” and “Good Will Among Men’ : F jad us 


This impressive service of song, responsive readings, prayers, and a special dialogue 
feature expresses the joyous, triumphant significance of Easter, and carries with it 
a challenge to young people to a life of service. 


PLAN OF THE SERVICE 


Part I The Meaning of Eternal Life 
Part II The Call to Service 
: Part III The Service of Love 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The dialogue in Part II is to be given by young people representing Isaiah, Jeremiah, 


Amos, Peter and Paul. 


No rehearsing necessary. Only familiar hymns and carols used. Equally effective 


for use by small or large groups of young people. 


ular morning or evening Easter service. 


Also recommended for the reg- 


Prices: 12c each in quantities under 20; 10c each in quantities over 20. 


OTHER EASTER SERVICES 


Each is most impressive and reverent and requires only 
one or two rehearsals for effective presentation 


THE RESURRECTION OF PETER 


By INEZ. FUNK CLINTON 
A Short Drama for Easter with an Order of Worship 


This short drama begins where so many Waster dramatizations 
end,—the morning following the crucifixion. The two scenes 
are laid in the Garden of Gethsemane. The first scene shows the 
little group of disciples utterly dejected and hopeless believing 
that Jesus’ mission had failed. Peter, especially, is heartbroken 
and remorseful at having failed the Master and at finding himself 
unworthy of the trust.placed in him, The second scene takes place 
in the Garden after the ascension. The atmosphere is changed 
from sorrow to joy. Their fondest hopes have been realized. They 
have talked, walked, and broken bread again with the Savior, who 
has charged them to carry on his great task. Peter, overjoyed at 
the Savior’s forgiveness, and the trust put in him, goes forth to 
“preach to all who listen that in our darkest hour the glory of the 
Risen Lord will light the way to everlasting life.” 

The Order of Worship accompanying this drama makes a beau- 
tiful setting for the dramatization, -and used together they make a 
complete and rich morning or evening Haster service. 

Two or three rehearsals only are necessary. Large and small 
churches can effectiyely use this program, Simplicity and earnest- 
ness are.the main points. Very few properties necessary. Judi- 
cious placing of plants and palms make a realistic garden. The 
costumes are in keeping with the times. 25 cents 


THE PILGRIM ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER March Issue 


This number features many Waster program suggestions, There 
is material on the geographic setting of the resurrection story to 
be found in ‘Leaves from a Palestine Diary,” one of the feature 
articles. In “An Ideal Waster Assembly” beginners also have a 
childlike part in the program, This is a thought for your chureh 
school. Everything is done so naturally and Spontaneously. Sim- 
plicity and earnestness are the key notes. For teachers wishing to 
interest mothers in their children’s Baster teaching, there is “An 
Haster Letter,” and for teachers looking for seasonal handwork 
suggestions four pages of patterns are provided. 

Single copies, 10 cents each. Yearly subscription, $1.00 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


LIFE VICTORIOUS 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 
Containing ‘‘Her Easter Choice’’ 


This beautiful Easter Service is reprinted from Worship and 
Song with the addition of ‘Her Waster Choice,” a dialogue for 
ten girls. The characters are: Louise, a girl of fifteen; Pleasure, 
Beauty, Music, Fame, Power, Christianity with Faith, Hope, and 
Love. Louise is choosing the path she is to travel through the 
world. 12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Processionals for each department of the church school are sug- 
gested. A special feature is a dialogue, “The Triumph of Love,” 
to be given by members of the intermediate and senior depart- 
ments. Characters: Life, Six Heralds, Greed, Service, Death and 
Fear, Hope, Faith, Love. The Heralds try to explain the meaning 
of Life; Death interrupts to say he is the end; Hope with Faith 
offer all they have to Life, but not until Love comes is the triumph 
over Death complete and the true meaning of Life revealed. 

12 copies, 65 cents; 50 copies, $2.65; 100 copies, $5.00 


A LEGEND OF THE GRAAL 


By DOUGLAS HORTON 
To Be Read or Played at Eastertime 


“This play has been designed so that it may either be read as a 
story or acted. It makes an effective combination of the narrative 
and drama forms to have the play read aloud while it is acted in 
pantomime. ; 

In the Middle Ages a Young Squire comes to the Chapel of the 
Holy Graal to hold the customary night watch before admittance 
to Knighthood. While meditating solemnly upon the duties he is 
to assume the Young Squire is so deeply intent upon the deeds of 
tomorrow that he almost misses opportunity for immediate sery- 
ice. Built around the Parable of the Good Samaritan, the drama 
is clothed in the picturesque and reverent symbolism of the Middle 
ages, and carries a lesson in helpfulness and childlike faith, ' 

30 cents 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Allegiance to Christ 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us... full of grace and 
truth.” 

INVOCATION 

We praise and magnify thy name, O Most Merciful 
God, for the numerous favors which thou hast conferred 
upon us, but most of all for the gift unspeakable in the 
person of thy well-beloved Son Jesus Christ our Lord. In 
all ages thy children have been filled with rapture and 
delight as they have realized the nature and extent of 
the inestimable blessings which he brought. We adore 
thee for the perfect revelation that he gives us of thyself, 
and for the wonderful light which he sheds upon the 
present and future. In his advent we have the founda- 
tion of our hope, the guarantee of our peace, and the 
pledge of a glorious immortality. We bless thee for his 
beautiful and spotless character, for his simple and holy 
life, and for his imperishable words and splendid achieve- 
ments in the face of great cruelty and opposition. May 
we show our gratitude by walking in his footsteps, and 
by copying his example, in things small, as well as in 
matters great. May he be to each one of us not a great 
Teacher or Hero only but our Savior—the chief wmong 
ten-thousand, our Lord and our God. May we live to 
him, for him and with him until the day break and the 

shadows flee away.—Amen. 
From Invocations, by Rev. W. G. Davis, 
: of Coleraine, Ireland. 

Cause for Rejoicing! 

EB wish that the entire Congregational constituency 

‘could have listened in recently while Rev. William 

Beard, fresh from his wanderings in various parts of 
the country, told us of what he had observed of the 
quickening of religious life among young people, par- 
ticularly in college centers. Out in Madison, Wis., 
R. W. Barstow is preaching to a church crowded with 
students Sunday after Sunday, and is establishing con- 
tacts marked by remarkable experiences of new religious 
_ interest and vision. _ 
of the State University, Robert J. Locke is having similar 


At Champaign, Ill., near the home _ 


experiences, with incidents that are inspiring in their 
revelation of the quest of youth for a deeper satisfaction 
than the supposedly popular and prevalent pursuits and 
pleasures have given. Mr. Beard tells of what he has 
heard and seen in Burlington, Vt., under Chauncey C. 
Adams’ pastorate, and in the student center of Durham, 
N. H., under Moses R. Lovell. The places specified are 
mentioned as typical of an awakening to religious. 
reality that is becoming manifest everywhere today in 
the great student centers. Mr. Beard thinks that these 
things, and not the over-exploited stories of flask-toting, 
jazz, and petting parties, etc., are the really significant 
things in the student world at the present hour. At 
his suggestion we are seeking a symposium from the 


pastors named, and others, whose experiences are similar, 


in which we may be able to present some of the concrete 
incidents and evidences of this new awakening. 


What Students Are Deing 


ROM an entirely independent source, immediately 

following Mr. Beard’s optimistic portrayal of stu- 
dent interest in religion, we have found strong con- 
firmation of his outlook. It comes in the story of what 
students are doing in following up the Interdenomina- 
tional Student Conference, which met at Evanston, IIl., 
during the Christmas holidays. The Continuation Com- 
mittee of that conference has met recently at Columbus, 
O., receiving reports from various parts of the country. 
These reports show how seriousiy the students are fae- 
ing the problems of the church and of the students’ re- 
lationship to church and religion. 

The demand for interdenominational co-operation and 
for more evidence of Christian unity in Christian tasks 
is emphasized, and the young people are beginning defi- 
nite action along this line. At Northwestern University 
the young people’s societies of Evanston are moving 
closely together on the project method, and a representa- 
tive committee has outlined an experimental program 
on the question, What is your aim in life? Wide surveys 
relating to this question brought many students into the 
discussion who had formerly been outside of religious 
organizations, and on being asked to speak on the way 
they were working to realize their professed aims de- 
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clared that, for the first time, they were brought face to 
face with the inadequacy of their own living. 
A somewhat similar project is under way at the Uni- 


given in the indictment, and as stated in our summary, , 
Evidently Bimba did not say the extreme things at-, 
tributed to him, and it was pointed out that most of 4 


versity of Michigan. A committee representative of all 
the young people’s societies of Ann Arbor agreed to unite 
once each month on a study of the same question. Prep- 
aration for this study is being undertaken by the students 
themselves. The first discussion related to the liquor 
problem at the University of Michigan. From each go- 
ciety a committee of ten was appointed to make a survey 
of conditions in order that all of the available data 
on this problem might be brought before the meeting. 
This month the study will relate to the race problem 
on the campus and in April the question of the students’ 
religion will be investigated. Similar co-operative pro- 
jects have been launched at other schools, notably at 
Miami University, Ohio, Boston University, and Ohio 
University. These undertakings, logically, have led’ to 
countless further inquiries regarding the specific pro- 
gram of the churches. 


Educational Processes and Religious Terminology 


At the meeting of the Continuation Committee of the 
Student Conference, referred to above, several com- 
missions were proposed which will undertake immediately 
the promotion of certain projects. One of these com- 
missions will start an investigation of the educational 
processes of the church, particularly as those processes 
relate to the broadcasting to students of information 
regarding the activity of the Christian Church as a con- 
structive agency in the present social order. Another 
commission is to study and help to launch certain pro- 
jects relating to church co-operation. Various inter- 
church young people projects which have already been 
begun will be cleared through this commission. A fourth 
commission is to begin an immediate investigation of the 
religious leadership in student communities with par- 
ticular reference to the methods by which the church 
is endeavoring to reach undergraduates. A fifth com- 
mission, which hag already begun its work, is to study 
something of the current religious terminology in an 
effort to help bring about the rephrasing of religious ex- 
pressions in more modern terms. Each of these commis- 
Sions will consist of students with the advisory help of 
an expert in the particular field which the commission 
is to consider. Correspondence relative to this work may 
be directed, temporarily, to Interdenominational Student 
Conference, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Case of Anton Bimba 


AttON BIMBA, accused of blasphemy (under a Mas- 

sachusetts law 229 years old) and sedition, the 
charges against whom were summarized in last week’s 
Congregationalist, was acquitted on the charge of blas- 
phemy, under a verdict rendered on March 2, but was 
convicted on the charge of sedition and fined $100. 
Appeal hag been made from the court’s decision and it 
is stated that the American Civil Liberties Union will 
carry the case to the United States Supreme Court, if 
necessary. 

Three witnesses for the defense (the defense offered 
to call many more who would testify to the same effect) 
flatly discredited the report of Bimba’s utterances as 


. him in the public press. . 
talists are, however, such indefatigable publicists and 


his criticism related to conditions in Lithuania. 
parently when the question was raised why a Lithuanian 


flag was not in evidence in the hall, Bimba had replied — 
that the United States flag, which was there, was the | 


flag that he recognized. The reference to putting a red 


flag on the Capitol at Washington was denied absolutely. 


The judge’s summary was on the whole favorable toward | 


Bimba. He found on the blasphemy charge that Bimba ’ 
had not gone beyond expressing his personal disbelief 


in God and criticism of what he regarded as the false 


and hypocritical alliance of religion and government in © 
His statements had been strong, but not 


Lithuania. 
illegal. The sedition charge the judge sustained upon 
Bimba’s answer to questions from people in the audi- 
ence who were “apparently ready to ‘get?” him. “On 
the whole,” said Judge King, “the remarks made in the 
speech were not sufficient to constitute sedition. It ig 


evident that he had not convinced some of the govern- © 


ment witnesses that they were sufficient. So they put 
‘fighting questions’ to some extent at least designed to 
stir him up and get a fuller declaration.” 

The issue of the case seems to justify the conclusion 
we expressed, tentatively, last week, that the beauty and 
worth of American ideals of liberty and free speech 
would be much more ably vindicated if a large measure 
of magnanimity and tolerance were exercised even in 
cases where over-zealous patriotism might find apparent 
ground of action. Politically and socially history hag 
shown unquestionably that the hypersensitiveness of the 
Chauvinist is as undesirable and as much against sound 
government as is the lack of restraint of the radical. 


“Agnostic and Tyrannical” Christian Union 


Ore would like to believe that Dr. J. Gresham 

Machen, of Princeton Theological Seminary, is 
misreported in some of the utterances attributed to 
The Presbyterian Fundamen- 


propagandists in their ‘controversial pursuits that one 
fears there may be all too much warrant for an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Philadelphia, which quotes 
Dr. Machen as saying before the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ Association of that city things that it would seem 
incredible that any man of Christian vision ‘or of ordi- 
nary kindliness of heart could utter concerning other 
professing Christians. Dr. Machen, from his standpoint, 
is perhaps justified in feeling as he does about condi- 
tions in his own Presbyterian body. If he feels con- 
scientiously that men within: his own communion are 
perverting what he regards as the true faith, it is his 
privilege to say so, though it does seem strange that a 
man cannot break through his own theological barriers 
enough to appreciate elements of character and good 
motive in those with whom he disagrees. But when 
Dr. Machen goes beyond the characterization of pro- 
gressive movements in Presbyterianism as anti-Christian, 
to speak of the ideal of “one universal Protestant or- 
ganization” as “that wicked and hateful dream,” and 
when, more specifically, he refers to the United Church 
of Canada as “that agnostic and tyrannical union 
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‘church in Canada,” he is going too far, and Christians 
of non-Presbyterian communions have a right to protest. 
_ Of course protest will do no good. Professor 
Machen’s recent book, “What Is Faith?, revealed him as 
an intellectual and theological Pharisee; these latest 
utterances reveal what is worse—the spiritual Pharisee. 
It is amazing that any man can become so narrow that 
_scholarship and sincerity—both of which we believe 
would be accorded Professor Machen—can supplant the 
ordinary instincts of gentlemanliness and Christian cour- 
tesy. There was much ground for opposition to the 
Canadian church union movement, but the man who 
describes the United Church of Canada as “agnostic” 
puts himself outside the pale of Christian decency. In- 
cidentally his bitterness and narrowness reveal the 
weakness of his own cause and the transitory nature of 
his influence. 


Homes: Good, Bad, and Bewildered 


a Saturday the Boston Traveler opens its edi- 
torial columns to “Editorials by the People,” in 
which representative citizens and leaders in distinctive 
fields of work are invited to discuss some question of 
_ vital interest. Recently the theme discussed was What 
Is the Matter with the American Home? The most 
notable contribution was from Ernest R. Groves, Pro- 
fessor of Social Science in Boston University. Professor 
Groves classified American homes as “good, bad, and 
_ bewildered.” He asserted positively that “our good 
- homes are the best thus far in human experience,” and 
with equal positiveness that “our bad homes were never 
‘so menacing.” He packed an immense amount of fact 
and philosophy concerning domestic ideals into the state- 
ment that “homes can be no better than the motives of 
the men and women who maintain them.” 
_ Writing of the “bewildered” home Professor Groves 
» gaid: 

It is the bewildered home that is new. The victim 
of social conditions it is not vital enough to master, it 
clings. to traditions that are in the process of crumbling. 

It clogs itself with the luxuries of material science while 
fearful to accept assistance from the sciences that deal 
with people. Without a program, it either provides 
enough intermittent discipline for its children—if it has 
children—to widen the inevitable gulf between parent 
and child or else it crushes the child with indulgences. 
It expects happiness without responsibility. . For all its 

_ irksome problems it has one solution—farming out more 
and more of the family’s earlier functions. The be- 
wildered home is adrift. Materialism has lifted it from 
its anchorage in the elemental needs of human nature. 
The currents of modern civilization have been too swift. 
With the better values of life submerged the family drifts 

- without landmarks. However fascinating, there can be 
no safety in a way of living that sends homes adrift. 


Home Life and Prohibition 


HE contribution to the same symposium of Albert 

Kennedy, Acting Head Worker of South End House, 
Boston, and Secretary of the National Federation of 
Settlements, was striking, considering Mr. Kennedy’s 
opportunities for observation, for his unqualified state- 
‘ment that under prohibition “the American home is more 
-gober.” He says: sera Cheng 

“Whatever one thinks about the Eighteenth Amend- 
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ment and its enforcement, there is a great deal less 
liquor drunk now than there was ten years ago. The 
home is immeasurably better off. There is more food 
and clothing available for the women and the children. 
The majority of husbands and fathers are easier to live 
with sober than alcoholized. They are getting more fun 
out of their families. 

In general Mr. Kennedy takes an optimistic view of 
home life. He says that the homes in the South End 
of Boston, about which he knows most, are steadily im- 
proving. He thinks that children are better formed and 
more healthy than the children of ten years ago, and 
that great credit for this belongs to the mothers, who 
have been responsive to instruction in child feeding and 
child nurture. He thinks, also, that while boys and girls 
seem “fresher” and saucier than they used to be, less 
awed in the presence of their elders, the relationships be- 
tween parents and children are better than formerly. 
There is a better mutual understanding, with “more 
exuberance but less meanness” and with less cruelty 
in the mischief and horseplay of today than there used 
to be. 


Teaching Social Responsibility 


dy Sedalia LEE, President of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, thinks that the chief 
need in relation to the American home is the teaching 
of social responsibility. “Religious respect for social 
obligation,” he says, “is the great lesson to be taught 
and the one in teaching which the American home is at 
present least successful.” His outlook, none the less, is 
optimistic, for he thinks that “whatever is the matter 
with the American home, it is on the way to be cor- 
rected.” He thinks that the American parent is “very 
much aware of his own shortcomings, very humble- 
minded in the matter, and religiously seeking to im- 
prove.” Mr. Lee’s suggestions regarding the teaching of 
social responsibility are striking and sound. He says: 

“What the children contribute to the home is more im- 
portant to them than what they receive. The home has 
its laws, its ritual, its code of mutual obligation. Happy 
the family that has not a plethora of servants, ‘some to 
do the children’s work for them, and others to supply 
them with some other occupation to fill the gap. Children 
should not be overworked—in the home any more than in 
the factory—but neither should they be treated as dis- 
tinguished strangers or non-paying guests. Hach should 
have his part, however small, as a necessary and respected 
member of the home. 

As the child gets older he should be led to feel that 
he also is a citizen—that the law is his law, that if the 
laws of his country are bad or ineffective he shares the 
responsibility, that if they are broken or insulted by 
him or another the injury is to himself. The lesson will 
not be taught by words, but by the action and attitude— 
by the very inmost thought and feeling—of his parents 


toward this wider loyalty. 
% ¥ 


Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, the distinguished Uni- 
tarian scholar and author, well-known to many of our 
readers, has written a beautiful short biography of his 
wife, Florence Kolock Crooker, which is being published 
serially in the Christian Leader. This biography 1s 
characterized as the romance of a pioneer, and the first 
chapter, “The Log House in the Clearing,” appeared in 
our contemporary for Feb. 6. 
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Lord Charnwood’s According to John* 
A Review by Prof. Henry J. Cadbury 


Jesus to Paul is admitted to give “destructive cca 
of the New Testament” its plausibility. A parallel prob- ‘ 


T is always an event—though not an infrequent one— lem lies in the relation of the Fourth Gospel to its pre. , 


when a man of letters enters the field of theology. 
It behooves the teachers and preachers of religion even 
if not laymen to give his words considerate attention. 
This is particularly the case when his theme involves, as 
in the case of Lord Charnwood’s According to Saint 
John, the delicate subject of literary criticism. For the 
Fourth Gospel, whatever else may be said of it, is one of 
the most unusual pieces of literature. It is swi generis— 
not exactly history or theology or drama, but a little 
of each. The problem of its origin, both its own testi- 
mony to its source and external tradition about it, have 
been very voluminously discussed by critics. Lord 
Charnwood is respectful of some of this discussion. He 
admits that an outsider exposes himself to the risk of 
making blunders and of being not up to date, and as a 
matter of fact he succumbs somewhat to both limitations. 
He makes merry of some of the advanced critics, especially 
in their adoption of the traditions of the early martyrdom 
of John, son of Zebedee, and of the existence of John 
the elder, because the evidence they rely on would not 
be valid in ordinary literary criticism. This rebuke is 
partly deserved, but is partly undeserved in that the 
rules of ordinary literary criticism are not 
cient in the case of nascent Holy Scriptures. 

The first main section of the book is a leisurely series 
of reflections on the literary character and origin of 
the book. Literal historicity of its narrative and verbal 
accuracy of its discourses are not claimed, but there are 
mild and negative arguments that its contents are often 
not improbable. Frequently the analysis of the author’s 
interests and style is instructive and accurate. A gub- 
tlety of literary judgment is needed particularly for 
this one of the canonical books, and Lord Charnwood’s 
modest and restrained attempt to put such intangible 
facts into language deserves high praise. Ag to the 
authorship he has no doubt that all the Johannine books 
emanate from St. John—the Gospel perhaps indirectly. 

The second section of the book is a sketch of the en- 
vironments in which the Christian religion developed— 
Gentile, Jewish, and Christian. This is done without 
display of learning and with a generally sound use of 
prevailing opinion on these matters of contemporary 
thought. While he acknowledges Christianity’s debt to 
Judaism he denies to the Hellenistic religions any con- 
siderable formative influence on either Paul or John. 
The Johannine Christology is in the main, therefore, a 
Christian development. So far could one follow Lord 
Charnwood, but scarcely further, since he assumes that 
because John’s view of Jesus is not to be explained by 
pagan influences that we know of, it was in accordance 
with the actual mind of Christ. He notes the degree 
of harmony that can be made between the Synoptic and 
the Johannine portrait of Jesus and because it is not im- 
possible he concludes that it is probable that Jesus spoke 
and thought of himself much ag he ig made to do in the 
Gospel of John. This is perhaps the weakest spot in the 
whole argument. The difficulty of the transition from 


alone suffi- 


*“Accorpine To Saint Joun, by 


Lord Charnwood (Little, 
Brown. Boston). 


decessors. We know no inner or outer influence that 


| 


explains fully these problems. But to assume that there- | 


fore John and Paul correctly reflect the mind of the 


. 


historical Jesus is a violent non sequitur. Thus both | 


in literary criticism and in the analysis of the develop- 


ment of early Christianity the occasional pleadings of ° 


an unobtrusive apologetic somewhat mar what must F 
otherwise be judged a candid, painstaking, and well- 


written essay. The author admits the difficulties that | 


he recognizes in his own solution but is persuaded that 


‘ 
| 


since some other suggested solutions are unlikely a not- | 


impossible orthodox conclusion is probable. 

It would be unfair to condemn the whole book for 
such defects as we have indicated. There is a great deal 
of sound observation on the problems of history and 


criticism and an admirable concluding chapter on the — 


basis of an ordinary Christian faith. That in the end 


is the result at which the author arrives,—a faith in © 


God, in the miraculous and in the revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ. That such faith does not come 
through the ordinary processes of reason and knowledge 
we will all agree. It is hard to see then what is gained 
by using literary and historical criticism to support it. 


Sir Henry Lunn’s Gifts for Unity 


O man in our time has been more passionately devoted 
to the cause of Christian unity, in spirit and in polity, 
than Sir Henry Lunn, who is at present a visitor to 
America. He is responsible for the excellent magazine, 
the Review of the Churches, and for many years has 


promoted conferences in Switzerland to which leaders — 


of various churches and communions have been invited 
as his guests. He founded the Grindelwald Conference 


in 1892, and in recent years has established the Murren 


Conferences. In addition to this effort to bring churches 
and Christians together he has been actively interested 
in the cause of international good will. 

', Sir Henry has done so much for these causes that it 
is not surprising that at the age of sixty-six he is plan- 
ning to turn over almost his entire fortune to the definite 
promotion of Christian unity and international good will. 


Sir Henry Lunn’s plans, as stated by the Boston — 


Herald, in a despatch from New York, to turn over his 
entire property and all his income, except $2,500 a year, 
to the Sir Henry Lunn trust foundation which will ad- 
minister the funds for the spiritual .interests designated. 
Beginning on March 31, the foundation will control one- 
half of his property. The remaining half will constitute 
a private trust for the benefit of members of his family. 
As they die, their share will accrue to the foundation, 
which eventually will control his entire estate. 
The motives underlying Sir Henry’s pledging of his 

fortune in this way are worthy of comment. He has ex- 


plained his reasons and objects in a letter written some | 


time ago to the provost of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, in which he says: 

I have always held that the head of a large business 
is entitled to a reasonable remuneration for his work and 
that he is trustee for all beyond that sum. In a com- 
plex civilization like ours, where the rewards of commer- 
cial success are very great, the ‘primitive idea of: tithes 
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has become an anachronism’ and an absurdity. and no 
system of proportional giving can satisfy the demands 


of justice, where the income is often many times that of 


- 


a prime minister or a president of a state. 


.. You will, therefore, understand me when I tell you 
that prefatory to the important: engagements which I 
_ have undertaken to fulfill on my journey round the world 
_ I have definitely decided to divest myself of all my prop- 
_ erty and form an incorporated society which will proyide 
, the necessary funds for continuing in the future the pub- 
. lication of the Review of the Churches, issued to the 
. clergy of all communions, as it now is, at a heavy loss, 


to support all movements for church unity and interna- 


_ tional peace and further other religious and social ends. 


You will appreciate the relief it will be to me; as I 


start out to visit the leading cities of the United States 
- and the capitals of our dominions, to know that the ques- 


tion of financial gain from business developments has en- 
tirely passed out of my life. 


Apart from its two main interests or as a part of 


_ these interests, the new foundation will promote foreign 
missions, care for invalid ministers,.and finance “re- 


. treats” for ministers and laity. 


While the amount of money involved is not stated, 


- and Sir Henry himself speaks of it as of no consequence 


compared with the great gifts of American capitalists, 


the spirit in which it is given, and the vision back of it, 


- make it of very great significance. 


“Tt is all I have and 


- I give it gladly,” says Sir Henry. His devotion and his 


~ gift will undoubtedly become an inspiring example for 
_ others. 


This sort of faith, backed by works, is bound to 


_ produce results. It is all a gain in the great task of turn- 


- ing the world from division and dissension to love and 


co-operation. Unity is a futile hope without the sort of 


faith that inspires in men devotion and consecration and 


_ that develops in them the spirit of love and co-operation. 


Twenty-Five American Preachers* 


PINION may have differed as to the wisdom and 
value, apart from a legitimate and clever publicity 


- stunt, of the Christian Century’s poll to determine the 
. twenty-five “most influential” preachers of the United 


States, but there can be only one opinion regarding the 
value and representative character of the volume of ser- 
mons resulting from that poll. The volume is free from 
the criticism which in highly commending the collections 


of “best” sermons recently edited by Dr. Joseph Fort 


. Newton we ventured to bring against their title. 


The 


Christian Century sermons have been selected upon 
'a clear and definite basis, and as Dr. Morrison indicates 


in his Foreword, as ideal a basis as could well be de- 


‘ vised,—viz., asking the Protestant ministers of America 
themselves to determine the most outstanding of their 


brethren. It was somewhat remarkable that out of 


90,000 ministers who were asked to name the ten whom 


they deemed most influential 25,000 should have re- 


j spondéd to the poll—a large proportion we should say, 
_ though one wonders whether the remaining 65,000 failed 


to respond through carelessness or because of a prejudice 
against such an inquiry relating to an office the deepest 
and most sublime aspects of which cannot be determined 
by voting contests. 

Dr. Morrison warns us that the word “contest” must 


not be applied to the “poll,” as “there was no candidat- 


~* Tue American Putprt, by Twenty-Five Represpnta- 
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.. ing, and no award,” and he assures us that a serious pur- 


pose prompted the undertaking. However, the name 


‘and fame of the thing became inevitably a sort of 


“award,” and we suspect from the letter and spirit of 
Dr. Morrison’s Foreword that somewhere in the back of 
his mind he shares the questioning that has been in many 
minds regarding the subjecting of the sacred office of 
the ministry to a poll. It has seemed to us a perfectly 
reasonable question whether the highest ideals of the 
ministry are really served and strengthened by anything 
that weakens the sense of glory attaching to the lowliest 
exercise of that function in the spirit of Christian serv-* 
ice, and the necessary emphasis upon the fact that the 
most profound influences of the ministry are often secret 
or hidden in their operation, known only to God and to 
the inner consciousness of men. 

The questioning that we raise is not dictated by mere 
captiousness. We have a feeling that the profound need 
of church and ministry in America today is a re-valua- 
tion of the essential and eternal aspects of ideals, meth- 
ods, and influences—a getting away as far as possible 
from popular conceptions of “best,” “oreatest,” “most 
influential,” etc., toward that faith of the minister in his 
calling which keeps him true to his mission, message, 
and purpose regardless of results and regardless of rec- 
ognition. It is an exacting ideal, but one which in- 
numerable men have followed with patient heroism, and 
history has revealed. the glory of ministries that in their 
own time and environment seemed anything but influen- 
tial or fruitful of result. 

Dr. Morrison recognizes this ideal in his reference to 
the way in which the preachers honored in this poll have 
accepted the honor. They naturally found satisfaction 
in the regard and confidence of their brethren, but for 
the most part they have sidestepped any gratification 
to personal ambition to emphasize the nobler aspects of 
the Christian ministry itself. It is this that makes the 
volume of sermons by these twenty-five preachers really 
significant. No word that we have expressed. in criticism 
of the general psychology and spiritual value of “Dolls” 
as relating to the ministry need be understood as dispar- 
aging this particular poll or its immediate results. 
Frankly, it turned out a great deal better than we should 
have anticipated, and the volume of sermons in. which it 
has crystallized is worthy of wide circulation as the 
most representative, and probably the best, anthology of 
present-day American preaching that will be available 
for many years to come. In theology it ranges all the 
way from Mark Matthews and Billy Sunday to George A. 
Gordon and Harry Emerson Fosdick. Taking the vol- 
ume as a whole the social note is not as strongly evi- 
denced as one might expect from the general character 
of American preaching today, the names of some of the 
preachers represented, and the fact that the sermons 
appeared as contributions to the Christian Century: Is 
this an indication of a new emphasis upon the spiritual 
realities that underlie all social vision and effort? 

For us a most interesting feature of our contempo- 
rary’s poll was that while only 25 preachers were chosen 
1,162 were named in the ballot’s case. It is gratifying 
to realize that there are so large a number of Protestant 
ministers whom somebody regards as “most influential” 
out of the 90,000 in America. s 
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Prohibition and Lawlessness 


E Wets of this section made a great 
deal of the fact that a high official of 

the Roman Catholic Church in Boston had 
denounced prohibition and had declared it 
out of harmony with Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion. To those of us who have many friends 
among Roman Catholics and who know 
something of the attitude of a large number 
of the members of this historic church, it 
Seemed that the Boston ecclesiastic put the 
matter too emphatically altogether. . The 
other day Rey. Joseph Reiner, S.J., dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of Loyola 
University, Chicago, in an address to a 
woman’s club, placed great emphasis upon 
the need of observance and respect for law 
in connection with prohibition enforcement. 

Father Reiner said, “So far as Catholic 
principles are concerned, a government may 
adopt prohibition or not, may continue it, 
repeal it, or modify it. When the govern- 
ment adopts prohibition, prohibition becomes 
a law and as a law, not as prohibition, it 
assumes moral aspects. One of the theses 
which students in Catholic colleges are re- 
quired to maintain is that civil law, so far 
as it is not contrary to the divine. will, 
obliges in conscience. I agree with Arch- 
bishop Glennon, when he Says, ‘violations 
of the prohibition law today are dishonor- 
able, illegal, disgraceful, and altogether un- 
worthy of Catholic and Christians.’ I am 
not surprised that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is not a complete success. Not even 
one of God’s laws is a complete success in 
point of observance. I am very much sur- 
prised though that prohibition has attained 
the measure of success that even many of 
its enemies are willing to admit. 

“Prohibition is not so completely out of 
harmony with Catholic thought and practice 
as some would have us believe. St. Francis 
Xavier introduced it into his mission field 
in India, as did his brother missionaries 
among the Indians of North and South 
America. The first bishop of the United 
States, Bishop Carroll, gave serious thought 
to prohibition as a means for solving the 
drink evil of his day. At least eighteen 
bishops are known to have favored the enact- 
ment of prohibition laws. Many more have 
urged their flocks to observe the law and 
not one of the Catholic bishops of this 
country would allow himself to be quoted as 
encouraging the violation of the law. We 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by observing the law. The greatest gainers 
and the greatest losers, as the case may be, 
will be you women and your little ones.” 

We may be sure that Father Reiner in this 
address represents a very large constituency 
in the Roman Catholic Chureh, who may be 
counted upon to stand for law enforeement 
in every particular, including the field of 
prohibition. 


CHicaco LAWLESsnuss 


Chicago has. the reputation of being the 
most lawless city in America and is living 
up to it fairly well. Much of its lawlessness 
in the last two or three years has been that 
of bootlegging, and the bootleggers have not 
only broken the. prohibition law, but they 
have the habit of shooting up rivals in their 
nefarious business on the slightest provoca- 
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tion. Just as soon as a bootlegger becomes 
rich and powerful and has political prestige, 
some one gets jealous of him, and then he 
is invited to take an automobile ride, and 
the next morning his body is found on the 
prairie somewhere, southwest of the city, 
and he immediately becomes a candidate for 
a silver coffin. The most expensive funerals 
ever held in the city of Chicago have been 
those of the last two or three years, at 
which the last rites were performed for 
alien bootleggers. 

These fellows have gotten so bold that 
they not only shoot one another. but also 
the police on slight notice. . Two Sicilians 
ran amuck in the forenoon not long ago and 
killed a policeman. For several weeks now 
they have been up for trial, but at the last 
notice only eight jurors had been obtained. 
A well-known business man informed the 
judge, when called for jury service in this 
case, that he was afraid to serve—that if 
he did and helped bring in a verdict of 
guilty his life wouldn’t be safe. Judging 
by what has happened here in the last three 
or four years in the circles of the lawless, 
many of us would be a little squeamish 
about serving on such a jury. 

Investigations made in the underworld 
seem to show that about seventy-five per 
cent of these bootleggers are aliens and 
many of them have never been naturalized. 
The United States Government took a hand 
with the police the other day to round up 
these foreigners. A drive was made espe- 
cially upon the Sicilians and a large num- 
ber were caught in the net. For a time it 
seemed that this drive might degenerate into 
persecution, but apparently we have passed 
that now. As a result of the drive the usual 
haunts of these foreign bootleggers and 
criminals are deserted. Apparently most of 
these fellows have departed to curse some 
other city, and there has been great haste 
manifested on the part of unnaturalized for- 
eigners to get their first papers. 


FEWER PRISONERS 


Our wet friends blame all this upon pro- 
hibition. The Bureau of the Census has re- 
ported, however, that we have not as many 
prisoners in this country as formerly. In 
1910 there were 111,498 prisoners, and on 
January 1, 1923, the number had declined 
to 109,619. The total number of reported 
prisoners was 99 per 100,000 population in 
1923 as against 121 per 100,000 in 1910—a 
decrease of 17 per cent. It is estimated that 
the commitments for the entire year 1923 
were 25 per cent fewer in number than for 
1910. When population is taken into ac- 
count the reduction is 37 per cent. The fig- 
ures for 1924 and 1925 are not yet available, 
but apparently there has been little change. 
Chicago is not more lawless than it was in 
1910, but the lawlessness is concentrated in 
certain circles more than it was at that 
time. We do not have more bootleggers in 
Chicago than we had in 1910, but bootlegging 
is more profitable than it was then and 
those who have been able to monopolize the 
business have grown immensely rich. 

A remarkable development of the present 
situation in Chicago came the other day 
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the city petitioned Congress through Dean 


Edward T. Lee of the John Marshall Law 


School and Rev. Elmer L. Williams, director 


* oa 
when the Better. Government Association of | 


of law enforcement for the association, to | 


take notice of conditions in Chicago which 


the association asserts has gotten beyond 
the control of enforcement officers and al- 


leges that these law violators have the pro- 
tection of the state’s attorney’s office. The i) 


petition calls attention to the symptoms of 
the alliance between the officers of the law 
and the gunmen and bootleggers. 


It offers 


| 
| 


in evidence photographs of banquets at _ 


which leading judges, the state’s attorney, 
and various other officials were the guests 
of the gunmen. The newspapers had before 
called attention to the fact that at the ex- 
pensive funerals of gunmen, a great many 
noted judges and other officials were present. 
Apparently all factions of our political par- 
ties have been represented at both banquets 
and funerals. It is simply a recurrence of 
the old evil alliance between government 
officials and criminals for the sake of graft 
and power. 

Judging by the present situation in Chi- 
cago, all right-minded people ought to stand 
for the absolute enforcement of law, includ- 
ing violations of the Volstead Act, and all 
good citizens will be exceedingly careful not 
to break over the prohibition law. It would 
seem also that our present stringent immi- 
gration act ought to be thoroughly enforced 
for the time being, and that alien criminals 
ought not to be allowed to use this country 
as a refuge in which to carry on their de- 
structive work. © 


Chicago, Ill., March 1, 1926. R. W. G. 


Tenant 


By Elizabeth S. Dickerman 
I hold my house from you; yet ’tis mine own. 
The floors and walls and window-space are 
yours, ' 
But mine the rich, soft tapestries that fall, 
The garden-colored rugs, the lamps aglow, 
The paintings of the forest, and the prints 
Of foreign towns I gazed on, years ago. 
You built the porch. But mine the flowers 
there, 
Their branches stretching out to greet the sun 
And blossom there long hours of every day. 
Mine, too, the simple seats where one may read 
And watch the songbirds flitting through the 
trees. : 
Are the birds yours, I wonder? And the view? 
No, ’tis my castle.. They are God’s and mine. 


I hold my life from him; yet ’tis mine own. 

He built the earthly house and formed the 
brain. 

But still the furnishings are of my choice. 

Fair thoughts which I invite, like singing birds, 

Bright dreams I catch in mirrors framed with 
gold, 

Sweet memories for me to rest upon. 

And are there ugly bits that make a foil? 

I put them there and like them well enough. 

Some day, perhaps, they’ll vanish to the loft 

To give their space to something beautiful. © 


I wonder—if you took away my house 

And tore it down to build a finer one, ~ - 
Should I be homeless? Are fair things not mine 
To make life lovely ’neath another roof? 


If God should take away this earthly house 
Are treasures-mine to fit another home? 


ae Sin shy BL Ease 
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My Education and Religion 


CHAPTER VI—Continued 


The Scottish Public Schools 
Sixty Years Ago 


Py had but two women teachers. One 
taught me my letters. She had a terrible 
yoice; it was like a siren whistle; one can 
hear such a whistle when the steamboat 
wants to have the drawbridge pulled back. 
I was sure that she had murdered scores of 
children and I thought she was after our 
lives. “OX, ox; ASS, ass,’ as if she were 
describing our characters, miserable wretches 
that we were. 

The reverse of the first woman teacher 
was the second; she was of great personal 
beauty, rarest refinement, and gentlest in- 
‘fluence. I was then six years old and I had 
an affection for her that still remains un- 
spent. She had an infirmity, one leg being 
much shorter than the other, and she bobbed 
up and ‘down in a very interesting way. Un- 
til the instance I am to relate I stood very 
high-in her esteem, but I fell, like Lucifer, 
never to rise again. At play one day I 
thought I would entertain the girls and boys 
with a piece of acting. I said, “Would you 
like to see me ‘take off’ our teacher when 
she walks?’ which I did, and a Judas Is- 
eariot of a girl went and told. I have never 
forgotten, never will forget, the reproof that 
this teacher gave me;—“I never should have 
thought that yow would have done that.” I 
never got back into her esteem; I felt ever 
afterwards like an excommunicated soul. 

The men teachers were of the first order ; 
they all were university men and generally 
in transitu for the ministry; graduated from 
the university, they took two or three years, 
perhaps four or five, at teaching before they 
qualified as ministers. I never knew how 
good an early training I had until I sent a 
child of my own to school in the enlightened 
city of Boston. The subjects taught here 
were more numerous and the points of con- 
tact with modern knowledge were richer, 
but there was no parallel to the university 
teacher with his inflexible standards, his 
severity, his thoroughness, his absolute re- 
fusal to accept anything but the best that 
a pupil could do. Weeping parents in those 
days there were none; the parents sided 
with the teachers every time; the boys never 
went home to borrow sympathy. 

These teachers were greatly overworked. 
-In many instances a teacher would have to 
instruct from eighty to one hundred boys 
without help of any kind. His life was the 
‘Hfe of a slave; and this accounts for the 
‘fact that he was always as cross as a bear. 
He went about the whole day with a cane 
anda leather strap, and almost every min- 
ute some poor victim was getting a thrash- 
ing. I recall one of our best teachers, a sec- 
ond cousin of my mother, Mr. Dunn, a hand- 
some man, and considerate, for a Scottish 
schoolmaster, and inclined to be just, from 
our point of view. My oldest brother was 
“eleven and I was seven, and when we were 
dispatched to the school, father handed a 
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letter for my brother to give to the master. 
We wondered what was inside that letter, 
and my brother proposed that we open and 
read it, and I assented. The letter read: 
“Dear Mr. Dunn, I am sending my boys to 
your excellent school. They are very wild 
boys. Will you be especially severe with 
them?’ My brother made the suggestion, to 
which again I assented, that we take a stone 
out of the fence on the turnpike road and 
put the letter in there and then place the 
stone back again, which we did. Father 
never got any answer to his letter. That 
was in 1860. That same brother and I, in 
1884, hired a machine and went up that 
road and hunted many hours trying to find 
that letter. I fear that twenty-four ter- 
rible Scottish winters had soaked through the 
sand and gravel and destroyed it; at any 
rate, we could find no trace of it. Boys even 
in those days knew how to protect themselves 
against austerities of parents and school- 
masters. To this day I think the action of 
my brother, and my assent, just; self-pres- 
ervation is, if not the first, one great law of 
life. 

The best public teacher that I ever had 
in my boyhood was one Lewis Beaton, who 
afterwards became a prominent minister. He 
was the fiercest character that I ever knew. 
He was always thrashing, from morning till 
night, and yet we all admired him as a 
scholar and as an instructor. We fancied 
that perhaps we could change his practice 
a little if we showed our appreciation of 
him, so we clubbed together and bought 
him a watch, as he had none, and we selected 
Friday morning to present it, as Friday 
was arithmetic day and he was always fierc- 
est on that black day. After the sober and 
ominous prayer, one of the older scholars 
asked the teacher’s permission to make a few 
remarks. Beaton stood like a Rhadaman- 
thus listening to a sinner’s plea; the address 
of the pupil was excellent, full of respect, 
and ended by begging our teacher to accept 
a watch from the scholars in tcken of their 
admiration for his ability and his patience! 
Beaton was utterly overwhelmed; he had re- 
garded us all as enemies, his feeling had 
been that we would shoot him if it were not 
that we knew we should be hanged for it— 
and be was not far wrong in that suspicion. 
He took the watch, and for that whole day 
he went through the exercises, though carry- 
ing the strap, without: thrashing anybody. 
But the next Monday morning he was on the 
job again with all the old fervor. 


Playing truant—I suppose there is no such 
thing in’ this country—was the gravest crime 
in my childhood. It was not the thing itself 
that was so bad; it was the lie that always 
accompanied it. The public sentiment of the 
school was that a boy was a simpleton if he 
confessed his act. It was expected that he 
would lie and in that way get out of his diffi- 
culty, and it was considered no crime to lie, 
any more than in military procedure. Here 
is the German line, let us say; make a feint 
of attacking here as if you meant to con- 
quer here; then attack over there. That is 
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a deception justified by the fact that you are 
contending against the enemy. The lying 
that I am speaking of was an exercise of the 
same sort. I played truant only once, and 
I did not really lie, I simply did not tell 
the whole truth. When I was asked to ex- 
plain my absence from school for three days, 
I said that I was helping my father to get 
in hay. Another Judas Iscariot got up and 
said that he met me in the woods six miles 
away from home, which was the part of the 
truth that I had suppressed. From a leather 
strap as long as one’s arm and with five fin- 
gers to it I got two heavy blows for the 
truancy and six for lying. I concluded that 
I could never hope to make a successful liar, 
and that telling the truth in a straight and 
fearless way was far simpler, and, all things 
considered, safer. 

As a general thing, boys go through this 
phase of experience whether their mothers 
know it or not. ‘My boy never told a lie in 
his life” is a remark which we sometimes 
hear from serenely sentimental and igno- 
rant mothers; it reminds me of the story 
of the ministers who came upon five or six 
boys on a Sunday afternoon, and asked them 
what they were doing. “We are playing a 
game. We have a knife here to give to the 
one who can tell the biggest lie.” ‘Oh,” said 
the minister, ‘when I was a boy I never en- 
gaged in any such game as that.” “Give him 
the knife!’ shouted the boys. 

What did I learn in school? I was taught 
well how to read and write; I got discipline 
in arithmetic, I learnt a good deal about the 
surface of the globe; I learnt to love certain 
fellow-students whom I have never seen since 
and whose images have been with me all 
through the years with a kindly influence 
upon feeling to this day, and constituting a 
sort of pathetic human reminiscence. Once 
when I was on a steamer in the middle of 
the ocean I heard about several of them. I 
sat beside a gentleman with whom I con- 
versed, and he told me of the fate of three 
of my school-fellows, thirty years after those 
school days; it was extremely interesting. 
And the other day at Bishop Slattery’s Con- 
secration, the rector of a church in Massa- 
chusetts came to me and asked,,.““Did you go 
to the public school in Insch?’ I said that 
I did. “Who was your schoolmaster?” “John 
Wilson.” Then-he replied, “John Wilson was 
my uncle.’ For a few moments that scene 
of fifty-four years ago came- back in a 
strangely vivid and moving way; it is indeed 
strange how any hour a wizard’s wand may 
be waved and bring back to us, significant | 
and tender, worlds that we thought had long 
since utterly vanished. 

In addition to the things mentioned, I 
learnt to fight. No boy, unless he was a 
coward, ever went through a Scottish school 
without learning to fight;.a certain measure 
of pugnacity was absolutely essential to 
peace and to self-respect. It was not neces- 
sary to be the aggressor ; it was necessary 
to be ready for the foe when he came. I 
have’been trying to recall my history in this 
matter. There was one drawn battle which 
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I remember well, and there were others that 
I engaged in with boys of my own age which 
turned out favorably for me. After a half- 
dozen good fights a boy would be molested 
had the respect of his fellow- 
students and went on all right. These strug- 
gles were not perilous, they were good 
healthy sport. Once in a while the result 
was a black eye. Mother would say, “You 
will end your days on the gallows.’’. It did 
not look to me as if I should, considering the 
black eye; it looked more as if the other 
fellow might. Father said nothing at all 
at such times, but when we were alone he 
would- ask if I licked him, and if I could 
answer “Yes,” I felt that the stars in their 
courses were on my side. 

In the Scotland of my time it was neces- 
sary for a boy to learn how to defend him- 
self, how to give battle when he was chal- 
lenged and fight it out to victory if he could, 
and if not, then to be brave and unhumiliated 
in defeat. I do not think that sort of thing 
is without influence upon after life. Never 
begin a fight, is a good rule; never be aggres- 
Sive, but never run away. Respect every one, 
treat all fairly, and allow no one to treat 
you with disrespect, is a maxim that makes 
life smooth and prosperous. The reason why 
the Irish and the Scottish get on so well to- 
gether, in Glasgow, for example, is that both 
are good fighters and they know it. It makes 
for peace; no one wants to attack a good 
fighter. 

Above all, I learnt to love good literature. 
I heard the upper Classes reading Shakespeare 
and Milton; I heard the master’s comments 
on Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, Bacon. These 
mighty names were away beyond me, but I 
resolved that if I lived I would know some- 
thing about them and their writings. It 
was an amazing influence that these upper 
classes, with their sympathetic, imaginative 
teacher, wielded upon the listening boys. The 


no more; he 


joy, the ecstasy of those hours! The won- 
derful ballad poetry caught us. The one 


which had the greatest fascination for me 
was “Chevy-Chace,” studied by a class two 
or three grades above me. As I listened I 
was spellbound, and when intermission came 
I stole—or “hooked”—a book from the upper 
class and stayed in three or four days in suc- 
cession till I got that ballad by heart. The 
first collision, how thrilling: 


Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 


That looked bad for my side. But the stanza 
came on with this: 


Yet bides Darl Douglas on the bent, 
As chieftain stout and good; 

As valiant captain all unmoved 
The shock he firmly stood. 

And this: 

His host he parted had in three, 
As leader ware and try’d; 

And soon his spearmen on their foes 
Bore down on every side. 

The criticism that one is compelled to pass 
upoh the Scottish public school of my time 
was its undue severity, ifs want of sympathy 
with young life, its imposition upon boys of 
the, standards of devotion proper only to 
those much. older. and the utter absence -of 
anything like affection in. the fellowship of 
teacher and: student. The fear of hell reigned 
largely as’ a motive in Calvinistic theology, 
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and fear was the dominant motive to which 
the teacher appealed. Had love been added 
to stern justice, had the teacher been our 
friend and comrade, had he spoken to the 
higher side of our nature and called forth 
enthusiasm as we went to our tasks; above 
all, had he given-us the sense that it was 
our inmost nature to be honest and not dis- 
honest, noblemen and not knaves, how much 
more those able and devoted masters might 
have done for us, how much more they might 
have induced us to do for ourselves. 

This criticism which in justice must be 
made does not in the least cancel my rever- 
ence and gratitude for what I received. I 
still say thanks to the old schoolhouse stand- 
ing against the sunshine and against the 
bleak, weird sky ; thanks to the accomplished 
and stern old schoolmaster; he taught the 
love of learning; he exalted thoroughness of 
work; he frightened the shirk out of nearly 
every boy that came under his influence; he 
gave a sense of the wealth and beauty that 
men of genius have created all through time; 
he prepared for college, and something bet- 
ter, he prepared for a life devoted to the im- 
provement of mind and character on to life’s 
last hour; he prepared for the greatest of 
all universities, the University of the World. 

(Continued next week) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Penitent Granddaughter 
I sojourned with the daughter of Keturah 

and her husband and their three children. 
And after I had spent certain Happy Days, 
I said, This will never do. I have to work 
for a living, and there is an Hungry Print- 
ing Press with an Open Maw which I have 
to feed. This will I do. There is in the city 
near at hand a Club whereof I am a mem- 
her, and no man may belong to it unless he 
can write Capital Letters after his name, 
wherefore its members are supposed to be 
Learned, and they smile at each other when 
they meet, as did the Augurs of Rome. 
There will I go. 


J 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE DAUGHTER OF KETURAH 


Meals, and a Library. And I will set up 
my Typewriter and establish my goings. 
So I departed. 
And when certain of my friends called 
to see me, the little sister of the daughter 
of the daughter of Keturah spake unto 


For they have Beds and- 


ther, saying, ‘oraiape was here, and y 
wanted him to stay; but We Kids made s 
much noise he went to the Inaversity Clul 
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THE DAUGHTER OF KETURAH 


it well with thee? 
band? 


Is it well with thy hus- 
Is it well with the children? 


And she said, Sammy desireth to speak to 


thee. 
And the little girl with Sobbing Voice, 
asked, Grandpa, why don’t you come home? 
Now before many days I spent an evening 
with them. And I held her in my lap, and 
sang unto her of the Frog that went a- 


courting, and of the Pope who leadeth a 


merry life, and I told her stories. And she 
said, Grandpa, this is Very Nice. Come back 
and live with us. I will be good. I will 
not interrupt your reading. 
to you when you write. 
will be good. ‘ 

And it went to my heart that the little 
girl should plead thus with me, and reproach 
herself as the cause of my having departed. 

And I said, My dear little girl, thou didst 
not bother me. 

Then to my surprise, she sate up in won- 
der and almost in indignation, as though a 
Cardinal Article of her faith had been de- 
nied, and she demanded: : 

But Grandpa, then why did you go to the 
Inaversity Club? ‘Tell me, if I did not 
bother you, why did you go to the Inaversity 
Club? 

And there was no escaping her questions. 

For there is no one who can grill a man 
more unmercifully than a Little Child, nor 
any to whom itis harder to explain an In- 
consistency. For they have Single Track 
minds. And I have not yet made it evident 
to her that if she is innocent I have any 
good reason for going to the University Club. 

Now this I have learned in such like deal- 
ings with little children, yea and with older 
children, 
and Penitence Ensues, it is unprofitable and 
sometimes embarrassing 
there hath been no transgression. — 


Come home, and I 


if I have been without: fault, why did you. 
So to the Inaversity Club? 


I will not talk 


that when Conscience Accuses, al 
to declare that — 


For the ~ 
little damsel doth inquire, saying, Grandpa,” 


shits Mires ws we 


Now every day I rang up the daughter — 


ica aye 
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____ The Call of the Christian Ministry 


An Inspiring View After Thirty Years’ Experience 


NHE Call of the Christian Ministry is 
Ices today ; it is louder to me at least than 
_was thirty years ago when I entered the min- 
try. When I was a junior in college, the 
ale tipped gently toward this — profession, 
irgely by a process of elimination. I. wag 
sasonably sure that I did not want. to be a 
iwyer, a doctor, a business man, or an en- 
meer. And I then decided to take the studies, 
t least, that led to the ministry. It was a 
iatter of cool judgment with me, not without 
me misgivings. I now firmly believe that 
od was guiding me then, though J heard noth- 
ig like a “trumpet call.” 

Twenty-five years later, Prof. George: Her- 
ert Palmer, my teacher at Harvard, said to me, 
I congratulate you on your profession. You 
ave the soldier calling.” In those early days 
saw nothing soldierly about it. But I do 
ow. My birth and growth in the ministry have 
een much like my birth and growth in the 
hristian life. I had no conscious moment of 
onversion, but I have had several conversions 
nd awakenings since, progressively. Just so 
ith my experience in the Christian ministry. 

have had at intervals awakenings to its 
roader, higher meanings. And it is now to 
le a splendid, resounding, “soldier calling.” 
'rofessor Palmer, like a true Christian minis- 
ar, saw further ahead than his boys did, and 
1d them what was coming. 


INTIMATE CONTACTS 


But before we think of the ministry’s special 
ttractions in this present day, let us meditate 
pon its great abiding satisfactions through the 
enturies. First, it brings almost inevitably 
) a minister the richest, finest human contacts. 
le becomes the intimate friend, not perhaps of 
he richest people, but of the best people in his 
ommunity, wherever it is. Since true friend- 
hip is the best thing in life, that feature of the 
linistry is a great attraction to a friendly 
an. 

As one pastor expressed it, “I go to a home 
o celebrate a wedding, where all are radiant 
vith the new gladness of love that is being 
xperienced. A few months later I am called 
or the funeral of the grandmother, whose sweet 
ignity had crowned the earlier festivity. And 
yhen the tired body has been laid at rest, the 
10ther reminds me that I have been with them 
o their hours of greatest joy and deepest sor- 
ow. That’s it! The minister is privileged 
o enter into all the great experiences of life 
nd introduce the Christ interpretations.” A 
fan of wealth and influence, a most earnest 
Jhristian and a director in one of our largest 
1anufacturing corporations, comes to my 
tudy and asks me to join him in praying for 
_key-man on his directorate who is standing 
n the way of a more humane policy with their 
housands of employees. A mother calls me on 
he telephone to thank me for the sermon on 
rayer. “I had gotten sort of befogged about 
ayer,” she said, ‘and that sermon was a great 
elp.”” Little children stop me on the street 
nd about the church, and encircle me with 
heir loving arms. I am their minister.. I am 
alking with a physician about some church 
vork and he says, “Wait a minute,’’ and he 
hows me a letter from his daughter in an 
Yastern college. It is a beautiful, superlative 
xpression of filial love and confidence such as 
ollege girls know how to write sometimes. His 
vife is away in Florida, and he wants some 
me with wkom to share his joy. 

President Bliot once. said that one’s neigh- 
yorhood reputation was on the whole the most 
ewarding kind of fame. The minister may 
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have the cream of this rich reward. He may 
not have a large salary,—very likely he has to 
economize severely,—but if he is a true “human 
sympathizer,” he is a plutocrat in the friend- 
ship of the best people around him. 


CLOSE TO THE MASTER 


Then there is a rigorous, moral compulsion 
for the minister, which other Christians do 
not have in the same degree. It is severe, but 
it is the sweetest of all, like honey out of the 
rock. It is the compulsion of seeking and abid- 
ing in the friendship of Christ. If one is to 
be’an ambassador of Christ to suffering or be- 
wildered human hearts, if he is to be at all 
adequate to the superhuman task of making 
men see the Invisible and choose the Highest, 
he is continually thrown back upon God for 
help. Men may be able to get along in most 
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other tasks, even great tasks, with little prayer, 
with little communion and friendship with 
Christ. But for the minister, it is his kindly 
necessity as well as his greatest joy, “to live 
close to the Master, to have it his first business 
to think his thoughts, to echo his words, to in- 
terpret his teachings, and to project his spirit 
into the lives of his fellows.’”’ As one minister 
has expressed it: “When a minister comes to 
look back over his life as he nears the end of 
it, he will not count as his deepest satisfaction 
the churches he has built, or the communities 
he has transformed, or, indeed, the individuals 
he has helped, but he will be supremely glad 
that it has been his privilege to spend his days 
in a profession that has led him, indeed com- 


pelled him, to develop the inmost reaches of his, 


soul in their relationship to his Father in 
Heaven.” If he has not this inner experience, 
he never should be a minister. 


SATISFACTIONS OF PREACHING 


Then there are the pre-eminent satisfactions 
of preaching. The Christian preacher, as, such, 
does not primarily go to churches and men and 
preach to them. They come to him. They 
search him out from a distance. They say, 
“Come to our church and preach to us, we are 
waiting, we need it. We will support you while 
you do it.’’ The best people in the community 
say that, the leaders even more than the selfish 
and the sinners. (You have to go after the sin- 
ners. ) A prominent lawyer, one of Roose- 
velt’s Tennis Cabinet as it was called, said to 
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me once, “I go to church every Sunday, for 


once a week I need a moral bath.” It is a 
great thing to have strong men and women 
come to you to have their morals straightened 
out and their spirit. re-enthroned. 

One’s spirit gives his mind orders what to 
do. His mind gives his body orders what to 
do. Therefore, when you speak to man’s spirit 
in Christ’s name, you are dealing with the com- 
manding General, so to speak, of his human 
nature. You are counseling with the com- 
manding General of Man-goul in his tent, at his 
invitation. That is a task of enormous strategic 
mportance. You direct man’s mind, his body, 
the whole army of his powers, when you per- 
Suade his Spirit. Napoleon lost the Battle of 
Waterloo largely because he did not know of 
the deep “sunken road” that ran just in front 
of the British squares. His cavalry plunged 

Now the competent Christian preacher, if 
he studies Christ and companies much with him, 
knows the big, everlasting landmarks of con- 
duct and character on the battlefield of life. 
He knows of the sunken roads that even bril- 
liant generals may overlook, not know of, or 


remember. He is needed by the General in 
his tent. 


THE SPIRITUALIZATION oF LIFE 


Time and again temptation is assailing a 
business man or society woman. Success strug- 
gles with honor, and sometimes honor goes 
down, perhaps for lack of a wise counselor, of 
a faithful preacher. Character is more than 
success. Destiny is character in the long run. 
And Christian character and destiny are the 
preacher’s specialty. 

The great danger to character and to our 
civilization today is the idolatry of success in 
material terms. One has wisely said that “The 
hope of the world is in the men who refuse to 
allow the human spirit to be swallowed up by 
its materia] interests and environment, and 
who lead men to that great refusal,—in the 
leaders who put spiritual values into effective 
relation with the new worldliness of each gen- 
eration. The calling of the ministry is just 
that, and what other task can be equally inspir- 
ing, challenging, and rewarding in any age?” 

Now, practically, no one today denies that 
Jesus, our Lord, has the supremely valid ideals 
for conduct and for life. Whatever men may 
think of the church, they agree that Jesus’ way 
of living is the only true way to live. They 
can join in Watson Gilder’s song of a Heathen 
in Galilee, 

If Jesus Christ is a man,— 
And only a man,—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God,— 
And the only God,—I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air! 


individual allegiance. Jesus, his ideals and his 
spirit are the hope of our civilization, lest it 
perish. Philip Snowden, recently a cabinet 
minister of England, reported during the mid- 
dle years of the war, a scene at a Socialist Con- 
gress in the north of Hngland. The armies on 
the continent had long been deadlocked in the 
trenches. After several days of inconsequen- 
tial debate, a tall red-haired Socialist got up 
(who by the way prided himself on being an 
atheist), and said, “What’s the use of talking 
further, gentlemen? Nothing will save the na- 
tions except for them to adopt the principles 
and .act in the spirit of Jesus of -Nazareth.’’ 
That saying is precisely the Christian minis- 
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ter’s life-text for all hig sermons. If you would 
like to be a minister, but are not satisfied with 
the church, come and help make the church 
over. It is being made over today and needs 
it. And we know that the nations and the 
business of Christendom are yet far from act- 
ing in the spirit of Jesus and adopting. bis prin- 
ciples. 

Since the great war, there has been a wide- 
spread set-back against human progress and its 
ideals—An outcry for “‘normaley.’ <A real wor- 
ship of “The god of things as they are,” both 
in politics’ and in. business,—and in theology 
too, by the fundamentalists. President Maurer, 
of Beloit, Wis., has sounded the challenge 
against that, in saying that “the ministry of 
today. is a challenge to the courage of young 
men, because it is so customary of late to look 
upon life as if it were truly expressed by our 
present use of its great material forces.” “It 
is not,” he said, ‘an easy task to challenge this 
assumption, but it must be -challenged; and 
the battle on behalf of the spiritualization of 
life will be a tremendous one: a fight worth 
being in on.” Something like this is obviously 
what Professor Palmer meant when he said to 
a minister, “Yours is the soldier-ealling.” It is 
that today, more than it has been for a century. 

Mark you, this is, or should be, the calling 
of every Christian disciple. It is the: calling 
of the whole church itself in the midst of our 
semi-pagan civilization. But it is pre-emi- 
nently the calling of the minister, the church’s 
chosen leader and spokesman. The church is 
waking on every hand to this call, “Forward in 
Christ’s name!’”” And the church will give-a 
level-headed minister more freedom in progres- 
sive thinking and courageous speech, than the 
editor will find in his sphere, or the teacher or 
the business man. 


WHERE LEADERS ARE NEEDED 

Surely the world’s most urgent need today is 
leaders who stand for friendship, honor, and 
the Fatherhood of God over life. Of this the 
minister is the set and chosen champion. And, 
O young men, I submit to you that just this 
service and leadership is what our generation 
is most likely to lack. Teaching is a most 
noble and useful calling, so is the law, so is 
medicine, so is engineering—gso is business, 
Christian business. But, honestly now, our com- 
munities are not likely to.lack lawyers, or 
teachers, or doctors, or engineers. And as for 
business, it is absolutely necessary; yet, we are 
hearing increasingly that one of our most puz- 
zling problems is how to dispose of our surplus 
products. 

You are needed in many lines,—lines of gen- 
uine, appealing, human requirements. But if 
to serve where the need is greatest has weight 
with you, in the choice of a life-calling, I am 
bold to say that you are most needed in the 
Christian ministry. 

Provided, always, that God and your own in- 
dustry have given you the qualifications for it. 
Not every young Christian who would like to 
go into the ministry ought to go into it. The 
need today is for better ministers, the choicer, 
abler young men and women, rather than for 
more ministers. The competent minister must 
have distinct ability in public speech, in what 
we may call “fraternal leadership,’ and in in- 
tellectual capacity. One could speak an hour 
on those three essentials. 

But today I would emphasize his need for 
courage,—moral courage, intellectual courage. 
For in this generation before us, ours will be 
‘a soldier calling.” I would lay this greatest 
need of our civilization on the parents of the 
church. The need will never be adequately 
met until parents espouse this need and give 
their sons to meet it, willingly, prayerfully. 

And, young men, for I would draw near to 
you as I close this message, I would bear wit- 
ness to you that the work of preaching is one 
of the keenest satisfactions of life. When, once 
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in a while, it goes free and well, as it will, if 
you work hard-at it and do your best, few 
things equal it in-zest and enthusiasm for the 
preacher himself. I have played varsity foot- 
ball four years, and I know something about 
fun, but I testify to you that preaching, when 
it goes well, is the greatest pleasure there is! 

And if you enjoy a splendid contest; if you 
would like to fight the good fight, as officers in 
Christ’s army; if you want to keep the faith 
and champion it; do come and join us preach- 


ers! We need you! 
Jesus, the Outlaw 
By Grace T. Davis 
Jesus, the outlaw! Does the expression 


shock us? Not outlaw in the sense of having 
rebelled against the law and order of society, 
but outlaw in that he was a hunted man, driven 
beyond the civilized limits of the towns and 
villages, out into the wilderness, a price upon 
his head. 

“Now the chief priests and the Pharisees had 
given commandment, that if any man knew 
where he was he should show it, that they might 
take him” (John 11: 57). 

All the romance which has ever gathered in 
our minds about Robin Hood and Sherwood 
forest or about the heroes of Zane Gray may 
be legitimately transferred to this one greatest 
outlaw of all history. 

He had healed a man upon the Sabbath day, 
he had broken the narrow rules of the Phari- 
sees again and again, he had performed mir- 
acles, so that the ordinary people who are al- 
ways seeking the wonderful were being won 
over to his side. Therefore the Jewish leaders 
sought his life, and Jesus fled into the wilder- 
ness where his cousin John had lived at the 
beginning of his preaching. 

It was not a-sandy desert, only an unpopu- 
lated, rather barren place. Flowers must have 
been there or there could not have been wild 
honey; there may haye been hollow tree-trunks 
where the bees hid their combs; there were 
grasshoppers, locusts, singing among the long 
dried grasses and weeds during the hot August 
days. 

Jesus’ disciples were with him, so he was 
not too lonely. We wonder what sort of'a_lit- 
tle shelter they may have made for themselves, 
a shelter probably more from the sun than from 
night or rain. Perhaps there was a spreading 
tree near, perhaps some sheltering rocks, per- 
haps some little stones arranged for a rude fire- 
place where Peter might broil a fish for Jesus 
and the others. 

One great incident occurs in the outlaw 
period as recorded by John—the raising of Laz- 
arus from the dead. Jesus went to his friends 
then despite the protests of his comrades. 
Thomas said, when he knew that Jesus was de- 
termined to go to Bethany, “Let us also go, 
that we may die with him” (John 11: 16). 

It is far easier to picture the surroundings 
of Jesus than to imagine his thoughts during 
this period. Was he tempted, “even as we 
are,” to the natural reactions of an outlaw 
toward rebellion and bitter distrust of himself 
and of others, to recklessness and hardness? All 
that we know are the few words of Jesus quoted 
in this Lazarus story, “Father, I thank thee 
that thou hearest me. And I know that thou 
hearest me always’ (John 11: 41-42). The 
consciousness of the presence of God had never 
left Jesus all through this time of withdrawal. 

A little earlier we find one of the most won- 
derful of his utterances, ‘‘Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou believest, thou shouldest see the 
glory of God.” Had Jesus ever battled against 
doubt, had he been battling against it all these 
last few days that he should say so glorious 
a thing to Martha? If we will but believe we 
shall behold! 

It is a deadly thing to doubt either our best 
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selves, or other ork or the world, or 
. . a poisonous miasma, the power of death, 
we have doubted today the strength of God * 
work through us, or the love of our friends, or 
the intrinsic worth of humanity and of life, we. 
are committing a sin. We must believe in love 
and goodness, in God’s presence, and if we be- 
lieve we shall behold his glory. That is the mes: 
sage from -the leader of a band of outlaws in 
the wilderness beyond Ephraim—the romantic,. 
magnetic, daring Bandit of souls who ventured 
into Bethany at the risk of his life to save hig. 
friend. (ay 
Chicago, Ill. Ci 
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New York Women in : 


Conference ii 


and the new in missionary society reorganiza- 


In these days of transition between the old 


tion, it is well to give the state missionary so- 
cieties a new viewpoint, a new inspiration ens) 


larging their opportunity and enriching their } 


experience by assembling their membership in | 


response to the call of an unusual and worth- | 


while program, The following is the record of 
such a meeting. 

“Christian Service in the Church” served as 
a summons to a successful conference of the 
Women of the Congregational churches of New 
York held in Syracuse, Feb. 9-11, 


is an opportunity for a re-study of our resources 
in personality, leadership, and opportunity, and — 
the strong program offered wag a challenge to 


the large group of leaders who attended the — 


conference. The president of the Woman’s — 
Home Missionary Union, Mrs. Henry F. White, 


and the president of the branch, Mrs. Warner | 
Mrs. H. L. Pyle of Water- — 
“Co-operation with God | 
ing 
=| 


James, presided. 
town used the theme, 
through thinking, working, and praying,” 
conducting the devotions at each of the three — 
sessions. & 

The rural church was discussed by Rey. ] 
Charles C. Burger, field representative of New — 
York, and its possibilities and solutions by4 
Mrs. Hilda Ives, Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. John Ferguson, president of the Council - 
of Women for Home Missions, and also vice- 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, — 


| 


brought an inspiring message on “Our Common ~ 


Mind.” : 

Mrs. Franklin Warner, associate secretary 
of the Promotional Council, visualized the pos- 
sibilities of the future. Organization and Re- 


organization—as it is—as it may be, in the — 


woman’s auxiliary, ‘Among Business and Pro-— 
fessional Women,” ‘With Our Young People,” 
“In the Bible School,” was discussed from the 
standpoint of practical experience by Mrs. D. C. — 
Turner, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Mrs. Henry Schenk 
of New York, and Miss Marjory A. Martin of 
Canandaigua. ; 

“Projects and Responsibilities,’ “In New — 
York State,” “On Fields Afar,’ and “Leaders 
in the Making’? were attractively presented by 
Supt. W. H. Rollins, Miss Olive Green, Rey. 
H. A. Condit. Miss Anne McIntyre, of New © 
York, presented opportunities for world peace. 
The how of it and new ideas in program mak- 
ing were discussed by Miss Maude H. Bradley 
of Providence, R. I., and Mrs. ©. 8. Osgood of 
Oswego, N. Y. A delightful fellowship luncheon 
at Hotel Syractse and a pageant, “The Pilgrim 
and the Book,’ by Perey Mackaye and pro- 
duced under the direction of Mrs. C. 8. Osgood, 
were two especially fine features of the pro- 
gram. 


In these days the spirit of Christ is revealed 
mainly in the attitude and bearing, in the 
deeds, the moods, and the utterances of his 
church. The church is the main instrument by 
which he worked.—Charles R. Brown. 
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pe 2 Dr. Ashby Jones 

Ta the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

“In your Feb. 18 issue Dr. Bridgman, in his 
interesting and discriminating article, ‘“South- 
ern States Through Northern Hyes,” mentions 
Dr. Ashby Jones as “pastor of a progressive 
‘Methodist church” in Atlanta. Dr. Jones is 
‘pastor of the energetic and forward-looking 
\Ponce de Leon Baptist Church. The city is 
much alarmed from Dr. Ashby Jones having 
te received an enticing call from the Second Bap- 
'tist Church of St. Louis; and all sorts of clubs 
jand societies are “resolving” that hig duty is 
ito remain here where he is valued as one of 
‘the city’s foremost citizens. His brother, Dr. 
Carter Helm Jones, is pastor of the Second 
aptist Church of Atlanta and both are held 
in the highest reverence and affection. They 
,are Virginians, sons of the chaplain to General 
‘Robert H. Lee, and in this new day are sensitive 
ito every call to Christlikeness in all relations of 
life. M. LurxHer StTIMson. 
Atlanta Theological Seminary. 


Mr. Nash and Collective Bargaining 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
_ We seem to hear a sound as of music and 
dancing, and to sense an aroma as of the roast- 
‘ing of fatted calf, heralding the return of that 
-arrant Prodigal, Mr. Golden Rule Nash, to the 
‘family fold of Collective Bargaining. 
_ In this modernized representation of the old 
story there is one interesting variation. The 
Prodigal, instead of returning in hunger and 
tags, has a neat little clothing business of his 
own, to the total of some $2,000,000 a year. 
_ It seems that while sojourning in the far 
country of the Open Shop, Mr. Nash had op- 
portunity to take charge of a small company 
of desperate clothing makers who were about 
to lose their living through the closing of their 
employer’s sweat shop. By promising them a 
generous division of any money the shop could 
make, and honestly keeping his promise, Mr. 
Nash inspired them with hope and a disposi- 
tion to work. He gathered in hundreds of 
other men, women, and children who wanted 
a chance to earn a living, and taught them how. 
The labor unions denounced him because he 
gave work to people who had no right to work 
without a union card, and couldn’t get one. 
Moreover, he induced his employees to violate 
the cardinal principle of a labor union—that 
of doing just as little work ag possible, so that 
there might be no danger of any one with the 
sacred card being out of a job. By natural 
business genius and big bonuses to his employees 
in the form of sharing profits, Mr. Nash built 
up a loyal and efficient organization which en- 
abled him to pay more than union wages, and 
more than hold his own in competition. 
Having established his great business by de- 
fying all the rules of collective bargaining, Mr. 
Nash now—very safely, and doubtless sincerely 
—persuades his men to join an organization 
which guarantees its own members a monopoly 
of employment by preventing outsiders from 
learning the trade, and in turn undertakes to 
guarantee the employers a monopoly in the 
‘production of clothing—a marvelously beautiful 
demonstration of the Christian spirit in indus- 
try, since the profit to both parties in this trans- 
action is paid by the purchasers of clothing. 
The moral application of which parable is, 
 brethren—But there! I do not want to be 
guilty of insubordination. The question is 
humbly referred to the wise young people of 
our Social Service Commission. 

Conneaut, O. © J. H. RANKIN. 


OUR READERS FORUM 4 


The Larger Work of the Churches 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I note in the Feb. 25 issue of The Congrega- 
tionalist the communication, “A Better Name 
Than Missions.” In addition to the sugges- 
tion there made, I add that often the term “The 
Larger Work of the Churches” can successfully 
be substituted for the word “Missions.” 

At least during several years I have found it 
advantageous to talk about “the larger work 
of the churches” in helping in education, in 
church and parsonage building, in the West, 
in the South, in China, in India, ete. 

Newington, N. H, ALBERT DONNELL. 


Wanted: A Fool-Proof Hymnal 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

We have heard much about the “omit-the- 
third-verse”’ abuse, with the suggestion that we 
sing the hymn entire, just as we recite the 
Beatitudes and the Commandments in their 
entirety. Before this reform is adopted, how- 
ever, we need to go back of that and have in 
our hymnals a thorough weeding out of stanzas 
that are inferior and weak. The larger part 
of our hymns, particularly the older ones, need 
or have needed a trimming down. It should 
not be left for the minister to trim for the 
occasion, 

The ayerage minister is careless, or lacks 
good taste in the selection of stanzas. I was 
once to preach for a brother minister. It was 
a daytime service, but just before the sermon 
he gave out the evening hymn, “Thus far the 
Lord hath led me on,” and carelessly announced, 
“Sing the first three verses.” This brought as 
the immediate precursor of my sermon the 
stanza beginning, 

“I lay my body down to sleep.” 
Whether anyone but myself sensed the humor 
of the situation I do not know. Certainly my 
sermon was not cut out, at least not design- 
edly, to be a pillow or a feather bed for a 
drowsy worshiper. 

This case was exceptional in that the hymnal 
editor was free from blame. Not so, however, 
in the following instance. 

It was a Christian Endeavor convention. 
The leader announced as the opening hymn, 
“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,” and said, 
“Sing the first three verses,’’ without foresee- 


‘ing the dreadful anticlimax that would come. 


They sang, winding up with the stanza, 
In vain we tune our formal songs, 
In yain we strive to rise; 
Hosannas languish on our tongues, 
And our devotion dies. 
There they were to stop! But in the pent-up 
agony of my soul I called out from my place in 
the audience, ‘Don’t stop there, that’s ter- 
rible !”’ They went on and pulled out of the mire. 

Singular to relate, several years afterward, 
at a Christian Endeavor convention in another 
state, this incident was repeated exactly, to 
the very last detail. 

My indignation, however, was not against 
the innocent leader, who was not expected to 
be an expert in these matters, but against the 
hymn editor, whose business it was to see that 
a sentiment of this sort has no proper place 
in a modern song book or hymnal and to leave 
it out. The “groveling” stanza and the “ho- 
sannas-languish” stanza are serious encum- 
brances to this hymn of Dr. Watts, and will 
kill it in time, if they are not eliminated. Cut 
out those two, and we have a brief inspirational 
hymn of three stanzas that will be released for 
a place with the immortal hymns. The same 
applies in numerous other instances, 
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Why are hymn editors so blind to these 
points? Why so often is a real inspirational 
stanza left out while a heavy and spiritless 
one is retained? It would be worth the while 
for some apostle of good taste to make his life 
task the working out of a selective revision of 
our standard hymns. 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. D. H. Srrone. 


Union Theological College Continues 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Referring to the article of our Western Hdi- 
tor (Heb. 18), we, too, rejoice in the progress 
of Chicago Seminary and unite in all good 
wishes for its continued growth. We are glad 
it now has a million dollars for new buildings 
and money to increase salaries and equipment. 
But when anyone says, “So far ds appears 
there is no reason why all the work of Con- 
gregationalists in the Middle West in training 
for theological and religious leadership should 
not be done by Chicago Seminary,” it is high 
time he cleaned his glasses. 

We are rather surprised that even an editor 
should assume to suggest that a nationally or- 
ganized and recognized Congregational institu- 
tion, duly chartered and approved by about all 
the denominational agencies that could have 
anything to say in the matter, hag no cause 
for existence! As a matter of fact, no one but 
the Western Wditor has even suggested that 
Chicago Seminary could or would attempt to 
train leaders for foreign-speaking churches, as 
Union College is now doing. 

It is true that a committee, originally ap- 
pointed because Central West and Chicago: 
Associations felt that there should be a ‘‘unifi- 
cation of financial appeals,’ has prepared a 
report to be presented to our State Confer- 
ence in May, advising that U. T. C. turn over 
its work to the seminary. But this is a much 
disputed judgment and the conference may or 
may not approve it. In any case there have 
appeared several reasons why the seminary 
cannot and will not attempt to do all the work 
of the college. 

Certainly if Union College is not needed it 
ought to be closed. But what are some of the 
facts in the case? Of its own initiative the 
State Committee selected four prominent pas- 
tors (Drs. Patton, Palmer, Day, and McKin- 
ley) to get first-hand information about the 
college, its work and its students, and advise. 
These men came to the college (as the State 
Committee never did) attended classes, exam< 
ined officials and students privately, canyassed 
the situation and, out of a breadth of experi- 
ence and knowledge of Congregational church, 
problems quite as wide as that of all the mem- 
bers of the State Committee, rendered a unani- 
mous judgment that the college had a distinct 
field and should be maintained, but should be 
correlated with the seminary under a common 
board of directors. Again, at the Midwinter 
Meeting the State Committee read its full re- 
port to the Superintendents’ Council erected by 
Chicago Seminary, including the superinten- 
dents of the sixteen interior states, gave college 
officials opportunity to comment, and then asked 
the superintendents for judgment. The com- 
mittee later admits that ‘‘the majority of the 
superintendents declare themselves in favor of 
the continuation of the college”—though it is 
true the superintendents say they have not been 
able to get pastors enough for their churches 
from both the college and the seminary com- 
bined. They are still obliged to secure pastors 
from other denominations. 

In 1920 the Commission of One Hundred, 
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of the National Council appointed a national 
Committee of Five, consisting of Dr. Cornelius 
Patton and Dr. §. H. Woodrow, Pres. Thomas 
Nadal, Supt. P. A. Johnson and. Mr. David 
Jones, to look into this very same -problem. 
They came to Chicago, saw, heard, investigated, 
and also made unanimous report to the effect 
that U. T. C. is needed, should be maintained 
with separate buildings and faculty; but to 
guard against competition and lack of co-opera- 
tion there should be definite correlation, pref- 
erably with a common board of directors. These 
are only three evidences that our Western Edi- 
tor is mistaken in his judgment. 

In briefest compass there “appear” five fun- 
damental reasons why the work being done by 
the college cannot be done by the seminary: 


1. Of the two hundred and more students 
who have attended U. T. C. inten years who 
averaged about 30 years of age, there is ade- 
quate reason for believing not one would have 
gone down to the university if the college had 
not been available. Very earnest efforts were 
made to persuade four younger students to go to 
the University of Chicago College and Chicago 
Seminary. They refused and their pastors and 
advisers assured us it would be Union College 
or none at all. There are generic reasons for 
this which we discuss elsewhere. 

2. Our students could not go to the seminary, 
even if they would, because of the definite rule 
of the university against undergraduate men. 
Chicago Seminary can accept a few special 
students not candidates for graduation. But in 
the past ten years the college has graduated 
about the same number as Chicago Seminary, 
and if all college students were to go to the 
seminary half its number would be undergrad- 
uates,—a calamity for both classes. 

3. A considerable percentage of our students 
are deficient in high school training. We sched- 
ule some high school studies and many students 
take extra time, even to a five-year period, for 
graduation. Of course no such men could be 
registered in a university college. 

4. Most important of all: Wise leaders on 
two continents agree that not all able minis- 
ters will go or can go through regular routine 
of college and seminary. Age, family burdens, 
personal situations have sent from one-third to 
one-half of our Congregational ministers into 
pulpits ill trained. Sixty years ago Congrega- 
tionalists of England organized Nottingham In- 
stitute for such men. Its success hag increased 
to the present hour. Ten years ago Gordon 
Bible College in Boston, Union College in Chi- 
cago, and, five years ago Colgate Seminary in 
New York, began the same four-year college- 
seminary program. Recently the Episcopalians 
have organized a similar school in Tennessee. 
Manifestly it is too late to argue against this 
recognized and successful academic procedure. 

5. Congregationalism hag about 650 foreign- 
speaking churches, for which none of our Con- 
gregationa] seminaries, except Union College, 
are now making any provision. The Greek and 
Armenian, as well as Finnish students at Union 
College could not and would not go to Chicago 
Seminary if the college were closed. 


We must not impose on the generosity of 
The Congregationalist to point to the fine rec- 
ord which Union Theological College graduates 
have made, both as pastors and as students. Be- 
sides carrying a pastorate one graduate of the 
college is just completing two years at a promi- 
nent university, winning a master’s degree with 
honor in that period. Normally Union gradu- 
ates catch the gleam and go on to further study. 
But in conclusion it should be said that our 
board has voted to continue the college at least 
through 1927, and meanwhile await with inter- 
est the opinion of Congregational pastors and 
leaders. One member of our board has pledged 
$10,000 per year for the next five years, and 
that with other assured gifts positively guaran- 
tees the budget of the college for this period. 
He had also offered to build on our vacant 
corner lot a fine new building to cost be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000. Surely these 
faets should be given to our constituency to 
correct any misapprehension from the previous 
article. 

J. A. JENKINS, President. 


Chicago, IU. C. A. OsBorne, Secretary. 
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Know One Another 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 

~The Ohristian Union Quarterly, January 
issue, copies -from your magazine an essay 
headed “Contacts Create New Understandings.” 
It contains this sentence, “Understanding and 
sympathy are the crucial needs of the age.” 
That is correct. If there were a Universal 
language, they could be somewhat reduced. 
But men of good will can also use the sign 
language. Only few morals are needed for 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics to work to- 
gether for social and industrial uplift. By 
staying together for some time they will know 
each other better. We do not know one an- 
other. We are ruled by distrust, and see our 
enemy in the other man. Let us know each 
other and see our folly. But the best factor 
to remove misunderstanding would be unity in 
religion. Would we quarrel at the sight of a 
dying God-man on Calvary? If this world 
wants peace, it can be found only at the foot 
of the Cross. Without this you can do nothing, 
says the God-man. 

RayMOND VERSUMONT—Catholic’ Priest. 
Denton, Tex. 


Convictions on War 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Lately you published “A Layman’s Convic- 
tions” about measures against war. May I 
offer another layman’s convictions? 

I am convinced that our workers for peace 
are all wrong in thinking they can accomplish 
much by concentrating on international war 
and letting civil war go without attention. 

I am convinced that they overrate their pros- 
pect of getting results by makeshifts, 

I am convinced that they underrate their 
power to accomplish a radical] cure of war by 
removing its causes, if they would try. 

I am convinced that it is shallow to say that 
the causes of war are implanted in human na- 
ture and cannot be suddenly removed by the 
action of a few statesmen. 

I am convinced that for more than a century 
there has not been among civilized nations any 
war, international or civil, which did not aim 
to determine what government ghould have ju- 
risdiction over some territory. ; 

I am convinced that all causes of war which 
do not consist of the combination of some other 
motive with this essential element have for a 
century ceased to be operative. 

I am convinced that there are times when 
it becomes intolerable that the legally existing 
jurisdiction over a certain territory shall per- 
sist until the ruling power voluntarily gives 
it up. 

I am convinced that so long as international 
law does not permit a legally existing jurisdic- 
tion to be terminated without the consent of 
the ruling power except by war, this rule will 
make war inevitable whenever one party re- 
fuses to abandon a jurisdiction which the other 
party considers intolerable. 

I am convinced that all attempts to make 
this rule more strictly binding. such as are the 
plans now fashionable for abolishing war, will 
leave wars inevitable and will make them more 
intense by about as much as they make them 
less frequent. 

I am convinced that the substitution of a 
different rule, by which all jurisdiction over 
territory should be determined by a process 
that does not depend on war, so that a war 
should fail to have the effect of determining 
a jurisdiction, would automatically end war 
unless the future shall invent a motive un- 
known to our experience or. the experience of 
our grandfathers, 

I am conyinced that it would be an efficient 
method for this purpose, and in our time the 
only method likely to be efficient, if it were 
made a principle of international law that every 
territory shall be under such government as its 


people express a preference for, presumably 


a plebiscite reasonably guarded against the 
fects of intimidation and massacre. rt 
I-am convinced that the plebiscite clauses. 
of the Treaty of Versailles, with all their rec. 
ognized faults, have given the world more | 
nearly unmixed satisfaction, and have done 
more to remove prospects of war, than any | 
other clauses of that treaty, including the | 
Covenant of the League of Nations. — =. 
I am convinced that for the establishment of 
such a reform we have available the two tradi- 
tional methods of amending international law, 
by the accumulation of precedents and by 4 
treaty. Treaties take effect ag between the 
powers that enter into them, and also become 
precedents for other powers; precedents tend 
cumulatively to control all powers, _ 


.. 
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T am convinced that the United States can | 
now take effective steps toward the abolition | 
of war in either or both of two ways: first, | 
by proposing and accepting treaties with such | 
other powers ag may consent, including even _ 
such powers as we can never have occasion for y 
war against, but especially preferring such © 
powers as we have most clashes with, in which | 
treaties it shall be provided that all questions 
of the transfer of territory, whether resting on 
a claim of legal right or not, shall be settled 
by local plebiscite, or that in certain classes 
of cases such a method shall be used; second, _ 
by providing some method, quick or slow, for_ 
giving definite effect to the formally expressed § 
wish of any subjects of ours for independence. _ 

Steven T. Byineron. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. 


For the Hard of Hearing 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist : 

I wish to bring a message of hope to the hard ‘ 
of hearing readers of your magazine. Many : 
ministers are recognizing the need of social — 
service work among the physically handi- ‘ 
capped, and they are making it possible for — 
deafened memberg of their churches to keep in | 
active touch with church work. Electrie audi- * 
torium earphones are installed in many churches 
so the hard of hearing members ean take part 
in the services. | 

There is a national organization at Washing- 
ton maintained especially for the hard of hear- 
ing. It is the American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing, 1601 Thirty- 
fifth St., N. W., Washington, D. ©. This is 
also the publication office of Volta Review, 
the official organ of the Federation and the only © 
magazine published for the hard of hearing. 
Sample copies are sent upon request. 

The federation aims to help both hard ol 
hearing children and adults in every possible 
way. It gives reliable information about ear- 
phones, schools of lip-reading, “fake cures” for — 
deafness, local clubs for the hard of hearing, 
the proper education for hard of hearing chil- 
dren, and about all matters pertaining to deaf- 
ness. 

The federation holds annual conventions in 
different cities, attended by hard of hearing 
people from all parts of the United States and 
by hearing people who are interested in the 
cause of the deafened. These conventions are 
always enjoyable. Wach year, the convention 
hall is wired with electric auditorium ear- 
phones for the hard of hearing. The next con- 
vention will be held in Philadelphia on June 
22-24, 1926, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Berry C. WricHT, 
Field Secretary. 


Make a rule—and pray God to help you to 
keep it—never, if possible, to lie down at night 
without being able to say, “I have made one~ 
human being, at least, a little wiser, a little 
happier, or a little better this day.’ You will | 
find it easier than you think, and pleasanter. _ 
—Charles Kingsley. 
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--~ In Various ‘Lands 

Porro Rico, ‘by KNOWLTON MIXER (Mac- 
gillan.. $4.00). Porto Rico, which is now an 
integral part of the United States, ought to be 
jetter known to our people. It ought also to be 
‘\\f special interest to Congregationalists be- 
‘ause of the American Missionary Association's 
jvork there. We commend this volume, which 
jeems to speak with authority concerning the 
aistory and conditions, social, economic, and 
Pee 
| ScortAnD: THe LAND OF THE HEATHER, by 
Ciirton JouNson (Macmillan. $2.00). Not 
a guide-book, but a book of Scottish life and 
atmosphere, with the note of personal experi- 
ences, in entertaining style and with interesting 
illustrations. 


i. ‘Tur RIsE OF THE Soariin EMprre, by 
Rocer ~BiceELow Merriman (Macmillan. 
$5.00). Professor Bigelow is professor of his- 


‘tory in Harvard University. The present vol- 
ume is the third of a series, of which one is still 
‘to appear, covering the entire story of the Rise 
‘of the Spanish Empire. This third volume 
covers the reign of Charles V (1516-1556), the 
‘most interesting period of beginnings in the 
New World. 

| Tur DoLtomires, by GABRIEL Faure (Medici 
‘Society. $2.50). The Medici Society books 
have just attained recognition for their excel- 
Jence of text and wealth of beautiful illustra- 
‘tion. This fine account of the Dolomite region, 
which includes The Land of Titian, maintains 
‘the high standard. 

> THe LAND oF Poco Tiempo, by CHARLES F. 
‘Lummis (Scribners. $3.00). A new edition 
‘of a great classic of American travel first pub- 
‘lished in 1893. It is the story of an author's 
“wanderings, camera-armed, in New Mexico. Its 
illustrations have a note of originality and such 
‘chapters as that, with music, on New Mexican 
folk-songs haye great permanent value. 


Some Methodist Prophets 

|, Tue Just WericHt: AND OTHER CHAPEL 
ADDRESSES, by FrANcIS J. MCCONNELL (Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.00). Bishop McConnell is 
more than a “Methodist” prophet. He belongs 
to all of us. He is one of the most valuable 
men in America today—a man in whom ability 
and courage to speak equal his clearness of 
vision. He hag in a remarkable degree the 
faculty of putting into a concrete phrase some 
truth possibly unrecognized and unpopular, but 
which forever becomes settled and self-evident 
in his statement and application of it. This 
quality of plain, straight, simple statement con- 
ceals at first the depth and genius of Bishop 
McConnell’s addresses. He makes things so 
clear that one forgets the skill of his method 
and the quality of his tools in the sureness of 
the achievement. Recently we were discussing 
Bishop McConnell with Dr. Daniel Marsh, the 
new President of Boston University, and we 
were agreed about this—that his addresses in- 
vite much re-reading and reveal new elements 
of strength and richness of expression with 
every successive reading. We commend this 
‘little book as the words of a real prophet. 

TuE Bast WrNpow, by Harrorp FE. Luc- 
cock (Abingdon Press. $1.50). We assume 
that Dr. Luccock has always been an important 
figure in Methodism but his peculiar relation to 
the field of Methodist journalism in recent 
years has given hima place of distinctive in- 
fluence. Various Methodist papers are now 


using in common a section of about eight’ pages’ 
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of matter for which Dr. Lucecock ig responsible. 
While such material at its best sometimes lacks 
the effectiveness of even inferior stuff with a 
note of originality and immediacy Dr, Luccock 
has recognizedly done great work in this field 
of syndication. His freshness of social vision, 
his range of human interests, his journalistic 
sense, have kept his work from the menace of 
standardization and cold storage. It is these 
qualities that appear in this volume of sermons. 
They are the sermons of a spiritual pilgrim and 
adventurer, a man who shuny beaten paths and 
obvious methods, but who none the less brings 
an unconventional and original mind into the 
service of the old established truths and virtues. 

THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN Road, by E. 
STANLEY JONES (Abingdon Press. $1.00). At 
the Washington Missionary Convention last 
year few addresses made as powerful an im- 
pression as that by H. Stanley Jones, a Metho- 
dist Episcopal missionary from India. We com- 
mend this little volume of addresses delivered 
during Dr. Jones’ visit to America in 1924-25. 
Lie is a man of rare spiritual vision, with such 
a deep passion for evangelism that he side- 
stepped a bishopric to pursue the paths of 
preaching rather than of administration, but 
with a conception of the Gospel that searches 
into every political and social corner of West- 
ern and Hastern life and ideals, and their con- 
tact in the modern missionary world. 

STEEPLES AMONG THE HILLS, by ARTHUR 
WentwortnH Hrwirt (Abingdon Press. $1.75). 
The author ig chairman of the Vermont State 
Board of Education, and was for eighteen years 
Methodist pastor at Plainfield and Adamant. 
This racy account of personal experience in 
the rural ministry contains much light on rural 
problems, and the second part of the book, 
Quizzing the Country Pastor, is full of practi- 
cal outlook and suggestion. 
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Missions in Japan 

Tur Task In JAPAN: A Stupy IN MODERN 
MISSIONARY IMPERATIVES, by AUGUST KARL 
REISCHAUER (Revell. $1.50). Thoughtful mis- 
sionary leaders are calling attention with in- 
creasing insistency to the new problems which 
confront the church in non-Christian lands and 
the attitudes and methods which must be 
adopted in dealing with them. Those familiar 
with such writings as Pleming’s Whither Bound 
in Missions and Kenneth Maclennan’s The Cost 
of a New World, will find in this volume the 
same principles of missionary strategy applied 
to a particular and most interesting field. Pro- 
fessor Reischauer’s arguments for the policy that 
he advocates in Japan are backed by intimate 
knowledge of the life, the religion, and the phi- 
losophy of the Japanese and other Oriental peo- 
ples. -He has lived: among them for twenty 
yearg and is considered one of the leading au- 
thorities on Oriental religions. His survey of 
these religions is illuminating. The chapter 
on the New Naturalism reveals how similar are 
the fundamental problems of religion and sci- 
ence invall parts of the world. This chapter 
would make quite as good reading for the 
troubled American student as for his brother 
across the sea. The final chapter on “The 
Status of Christianity” is a fine review of thé 
history of missions in the “Sunrise Kingdom.” 
One is impressed by the author’s clarity of 
thought, prophetic vision, and his faculty for 
interesting and convincing expression. |The 
book is-a real contribution to the literature of 
If anyoneis pessimistic or doubtful 
about the value of missionary work we heartily 
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recommend The Task in Japan ag an antidote. 
The reader will find here no special pleading 
that dodges just criticism or confuses issues, 
but, rather, a rational expression of well- 
grounded faith in the power of “Jesus Christ 
and hig spirit as manifested by his true repre- 
sentatives” to meet the desire of all the nations. 


Religious Books 

THESE TWELVE, by CHARLES R. Brown 
(Century. $2.00). Dean Brown has the knack 
of getting apt, expressive titles, a faculty that 
is symbolic of his general power of expression. 
The present volume is “a Study in Tempera- 
ment,” based upon the Apostles, with Barnabas, 
Paul, and Jesus taking the places of James, 
the son of Alpheus, Lebbseus, and Bartholo- 
mew, concerning whom little is known. It dis- 
plays in high degree Dean Brown’s power of 
quick, striking characterization and his ability 
to present in an unmistakable way essential 
truths which, once perceived, seem very clear 
and simple, but which one would not likely 
have seen for himself. Is not this the highest 
art of exposition—to reveal what every man 
may see and ought to have seen, but which few 
actually perceived unaided? 

DIVINE VOCATION IN HUMAN LiFE, by JAMES 
ALEX. ROBERTSON (Doran. $2.00). Dr. Rob- 
ertson is professor of New Testament Lan- 
guage, Literature and Theology in the United 
Free Chureh College, Aberdeen. Two previous 
books, The Hidden Romance of the New Tes- 
tament and Concerning the Soul, have recently 
been noticed in The Congregationalist. The 
present yolume ably expounds the thesis that 
“there is a divine vocation in every life, whether 
it be that of mechanic, artist, or priest.’ Apart 
from its main development the book is valuable 
for its richness of suggestion and _ illustration. 


The English Who’s: Who 
Wuo’s WHO, 1926 (Macmillan. $16), is out 
with 30,000 biographical sketches of living 
It is a valu- 
able and authoritative book of reference, includ- 


ing the members of the Royal Family and the 


people of rank and distinction in official and 
professional life under the British flag, with 
the facts of their careers, also a list of the 
notables who have died during the last year. 


General 

In AMERICA UNDER STATE AND 
CuurcH, by Rev. WALKER GWYNNE (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). Dr. Gwynne has prepared a 
convenient handbook (about 150 pages) giving 
the essential facts, statistics, etc. Statistics 
for 1922 showed one divorce in ,America to 
every 7.6 marriages, but in many individual 
states the ratio of divorce was much higher— 
one to 3.9 in Wyoming, one to 2.6 in Oregon, 
and in Nevada one to 0.9 (or 1,000 divorces to 
900. marriages). Dr. Gwynne’s. treatment 
seems to us to confuse the functions of law and 
religion in relation to marriage and divorce, but 
his treatise is valuable for its summary of his- 
torical ecclesiastical teaching on the subject 
as well as for its survey of present conditions. 
Would we not gain a great deal more socially 
if, instead of seeking to attain legal sanction 
and enforcement of the sacramental conception 
of marriage, we sought reasonable and uniform 
laws and regulations from the standpoint of 
the state? 
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Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 


“14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 


Street; Chicago. 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
England to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists upon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life’ and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged, and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in kis Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Margaret is 
heartbroken and refuses to go with Gordon, 
whom she feels has been defrauded. Frederick 
Silcov, Mr. Pearson's brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
tenced to only sic months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least sia months. 


CHAPTER XV ; 
ORDON’S journey to Toronto was a dis- 
mal experience. He found the British 
Columbia end of it exceedingly depressing. On 
other occasions he had enjoyed the mountains, 
but now they gloomed and wearied him. Those 
colossal masses of bare rock had lost all beauty. 


They looked cold, cruel, threatening. The val- 
leys were dark with shadows. Rank mists 
moved ghostlike among the heights—lifting, 


lowering, advancing, retreating—yet never dis- 
appearing from sight. 

He dreaded the call to meals. He sat at a 
table by himself, taking his food in a perfune- 
tory way. He spoke but little with his fellow 
passengers. At Calgary he posted a letter to 
Jim telling him what had haypened and inform- 
ing him of his plans. From that point on 
everything recalled his former journey. Then 
all had been rosy, behind and in front of him. 
East and west glowed with light. He had now 
behind him a darkened west and before him a 
clouded east. 

As he drew near Toronto he braced his will 
for what awaited him. He determined to show 
no hesitancy, no weakening of purpose. He 
would handle this awkward business with dis- 
patch. He did not intend to wear his heart 
on his sleeve. He was not returning to Toronto 
to be commiserated. He had no favors to:ask. 
His problem was his own and no one could help 
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him solve it. Memorial Church would no doubt 
be sorry for him and sorry for itself. But Me- 
morial Church, like himself, would want to get 
this matter over and done with as soon as pos- 
sible. 

During his pastorate at Rosemount Kennedy 
had been living at the Gravenhurst, a high class 
private hotel in Sherbrook Street. His. room 
there was paid for to the end of September. Al- 
though he had notified the proprietor of his in- 
tention to make a change of residence on his 
return, he took it for granted that the room 
would still be available. Starbuck, the genial 
proprietor, was surprised to see him. He was 
sorry, but he had let the room a few days ago. 
He was sure Mr. Kennedy wouldn’t blame him. 
The gentleman had engaged the room for six 
months and was paying rather more than Mr. 
Kennedy had done. Of course he would be pre- 
pared to grant a rebate on the rent of the room 
until the end of the month. Mr. Kennedy’s 
books remained undisturbed. His other effects 
had been removed to Starbuck’s private quar- 
ters. 

“It’s all right, Starbuck,” said Gordon. “TI 
shouldn’t like you to suffer any loss through 
me. Ill go to the King Edward.” 

The rotunda of the King Edward was a fa- 
vorite rendezvous for the hotel guests—espe- 
cially such of them as were commercial] travel- 
ers and life insurance agents—and for men 
about town. Gordon wondered if he could get 
through it and up to the clerk’s desk without 
being recognized. Perhaps in this gmall par- 
ticular fortune might smile upon him. Fortune 
frowned. Gordon Kennedy was out of favor 
with fortune. 

No sooner had he entered the rotunda than he 
was spotted by “Nosey” Martin, his pet aver- 
sion. This aggressive individual was forever 
waylaying Kennedy. He was ubiquitous. 
Whether Kennedy was on a street car, or at- 
tending a public meeting, or dining with the 
Rotary Club, Martin was sure to get him at 
close range, bombard him with questions and 
inundate him with hig latest views upon reli- 
gion and yarious occult matters, “Nosey” 
Martin knew worlds more than any sage of an- 
cient or modern times. He knew of all things 
in earth and heaven. He could give you Na- 
poleon Bonaparte’s opinion of General Foche. 
He could give you Hrasmus on Dean Inge and 
describe the pattern of the trousers Gladstone 
was wearing in the Better Land. Beginning 
life as a Presbyterian, he had become, in turn, 
a Unitarian, a Swedenborgian, a Christian Sci- 
entist, and a Spiritualist. He believed in the 
onward and upward march of the human mind. 

“Mr. Kennedy! Mr. Kennedy! I saw you 
coming in at the door. I’m glad to see you, but 


sorry for your trouble! It must have com- 
pletely upset you. I don’t see what you’re 
going to do. Your people up at Rose- 
TOUT as these 


Gordon’s eyes blazed with wrath. 

“Martin, I'll be much obliged if you'll kindly 
mind your own business! I don’t want any 
talk with you at all.” 

“Oh, Mr. Kennedy. I...1.. 2’ but Gordon 
was out of hearing. He went to his room, threw 
off his coat and proceeded to wash. While thus 
engaged there came a knock at his door. He 
called out, ‘Half a minute!” 

When he opened the door there stood Martin. 

“What, you again?” 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Kennedy, but I think 
you must have misunderstood what I said down 
stairs. You seemed to be offended with me. I 
didn’t say anything out of the way, I was only 
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intending to express my sympathy with you,’ 
Kennedy was not lacking in a sense of hu 

mor. It came to his rescue now. 
“All right, Martin, all right! 


ing. But I was in a hurry and I’m in a hu 
now.” i 

“I wouldn’t like you to think, Mr. Kennedy 
that I’d throw an old friend over just becau 
he had been unfortunate.” el} 

“No, Martin, I don’t think anything like 
that.” al 

“Well, I’ve been turning things over in 1 /) 
mind, and it occurs to me that if you a | 
new line of work I might be able to use some 
influence with my firm.” al 

“Thanks! Thanks very much; you'll really 
have to excuse me now. I haven’t another 
minute to spare.” : | 

Martin reluctantly turned away, but pres: 
ently wheeled round to say, “You think that 
matter over. If you’d like to talk with me. 
about it, you'll find me in the rotunda when 
you come down.” = | 

A few minutes later there was another knock’ 
at the door. It was Pete Saunders, chief re- 
porter for the Daily Herald. He was recog: 
nized as the most enterprising knight of the 
notebook in the city. In former days he hadn’t 
hesitated to call Kennedy out of bed at two in 
the morning to answer some inquiry over the 
telephone. Kennedy had never resented this, 
since Saunders was an agreeable fellow and had 
served him many a good turn. He was one of | 
those rare reporters who know how to put the 
gist of a sermon or an address into a neat par- 
agraph, and one of those still rarer reporte: 


portance. Kennedy had been fond of him, b 
at this moment he would as soon see the dey 
as Pete Saunders. 

“Well, I’m jiggered! Ig this an interviey 
Pete, or have you come to tell me about th 
baby’s new tooth?” 

Pete grinned. His first-born was nine months | 
old. 

“It’s not to be any more of an interview than 
you want it to be, Mr. Kennedy. Whatever 
your wishes are, I shall respect them.” > 

“Good! Now, Saunders, I’ll give you in one 
sentence all I have for publication. I’ve come 
to sever my connection with Memorial Church. 
That’s the lot. You'll please not ask me any 
questions, but just accept my thanks for past 
favors, shake hands with me and go away like 
a good boy.” ’ 

“Correct! But just let me say that all the 
Toronto boys will be looking for you to do 
big things,—bigger than ever.” 

“Thank you! Good old Pete!” exclaimed 
Gordon as he pushed him affectionately out of 
the room. ; 

That evening’s issue of the Herald merely 
reported the fact that Rev. Gordon Kennedy 
had returned to the city and was registered at 
the King Edward Hotel. . 
more to say. They referred to a rumor regard- 
ing his intention of resigning his pastorate. I 
was thought that he might now devote himself 
to literary pursuits, or that he might enter poli- 
tics. One paper had been informed that he 
contemplated going upon the stage. ae) 


[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


The Reviving of Religious Drama 
| Worthy fame is coming to Rev. Arthur Met- 
calf and the Logan Heights Church, San 
Diego, Cal., for the occasional presentation 
of high grade religious drama. In previous 
years Mr. Metcalf has caused to be presented 
Onesimus, Athaliah, and The Beasts of Hphe- 
is. The latest production is Potiphar’s Wife, 
which is staged in his church by the Logan 
Heights Players, with a cast of 25 persons. 
Much time and labor are given by the author 
in preparing the play and in staging it. The 
spirit and color of the times are sought out 
and reproduced. 

In Potiphar’s Wife we are carried back to 
the era of Amenotep IV, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B. C., who is assumed to be the Pharaoh 
who receives the fugitive Joseph. Those su- 
perb chapters, Genesis 37-47, furnish the Bib- 
lical data. With this is interfused what can 
be known of the reign of this strong monarch, 
who has been styled “the first individual in 
history.” And the imagination is called into 
free play also, although it is claimed all action 
of the characters harmonizes with what is 
known to be fact. 

_ Act I portrays vividly and chastely the well- 
known scene of the temptation of Zaphnath 
(Joseph) by Ahmose (Potiphar’s Wife). The 
anger of a jealous woman thrusts him into the 
dungeon. There follows an instructive scene 
in Pharaoh’s Court. The story of his dream 
and the lifting of Joseph to power is impres- 
sive. Comes forward a most interesting idea, 
founded on record (although history does not 
‘attribute it to this source), that Pharaoh, 
stirred by the spiritual vision of the Hebrew, 
proclaims the Allness of the One God, and calls 
the nation to worship in a pure monotheism. 

_ What is drama without the passion of man 
and woman? It rises in Act II, as the love 
of Zaphnath and Asenath, daughter to Pen- 
taur, Priest of On, is set forth. The priest 
and daughter, loyal to the throne and zealous 
for a spiritual faith, bound thus to the Vizier, 
romance naturally develops. Unmentioned in 
Genesis, yet we are told of his family, and the 
portrayal is healthy and plausible. It so de- 
clares certain human qualities in Joseph that 
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perhaps there is some corrective to- a concep- 
tion that is apt to make him too etherial for 
earth. In the story he is quite human, yet 
with beauty and dignity. 

Of course, there must be the villain in the 
plot. This is furnished by the hostile priest 
Manetho, of the temple of the great Amen at 
Thebes, who, with his sect, plan insurrection 
against the throne; and in the wife of Poti- 
phar, who would wreak her jealous revenge on 
Joseph. 

Act III brings us the rebels in counsel. 
Their emissaries are everywhere at work. They 
think to involye Joseph in treason, ag they 
claim that foreigners (his brothers), have been 
in conference with him as spies. The author 
introduces a person of keen interest in Hekta, 
the soothsayer. What the diviner was to the 
ancients is here illuminatingly expressed. She 
indeed “looks into the seeds of time,’ and cre- 
ates a situation of breathless suspense. She 
weaves their malicious desires into a proposal 
of tragedy indeed. 

The author attempts the near-impossible in 
Act IV, when he retells, in modernized form, 
the meeting of Joseph with his brethren. The 
Biblical narrative is drama, perfect in its feel- 
ing, sublime in its telling. I can hardly con- 
ceive anyone improving upon it. For the pur- 
poses of the stage, however, the narrative must 
be increased, the dialogue must be filled in. 
One can say the author has done well. If the 
actors are equal to their singular task, there 
is immense opportunity for dramatic expres- 
sion. The interest of romance supplements the 
usual story. The affianced Asenath is presented 
by Joseph to his family. 

In the concluding scene, the modern audi- 
ence is introduced to phases of Hgyptian life 
that are strange and informing. Burial and 
marriage customs are shown. The wedding 
is celebrated at the tomb of Asenath’s mother, 
honoring an anniversary of her death. It 
gives helpful hints of their view of the life to 
come. On the text, “He that diggeth a pit 
for others shall fall into the pit himself,” 
Ahmose falls victim to her own fiendish plot. 
Byverywhere Pharaoh’s arms have been victor 
over the rebels. The glory of triumph made 
secure, weaves in its strength to the joy of 
the wedding of Joseph and Asenath. 

This drama of Potiphar’s Wife is given three 
guecessive Sunday evenings in its own church, 
and then the company fulfills several engage- 
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ments in other churches. The author believes 
it makes a profound reéligious - impression 
worthy: of the cost of time and effort. Other 
Ministers may wish to correspond with him 
about his methods and materials, or may de- . 
sire the use of his manuscripts. It is a suc- 
cessful reminder of the large place that reli- 
gious drama might well have to interest and 
inform our public. In proportion to their abil- 
ity, may not congregations in general do more 
to utilize the dramatic instinct? The Bible 
and Christian history offer unlimited material 
for pen and voice. CHESTER FERRIS. 


The Work in Fenchow, China 


In a letter recently received from Dr. Perey 
T. Watson he enclosed a copy of the last letter 
which Watts O. Pye wrote to him from Fen- 
chow, under date of Noy. 30, 1925. 

It will be recalled that Dr. Pye and Dr. Wat: 
son were intimately associated in their mis- 
sionary work in China,—Dr. Pye having charge 
of the educational and evangelistic work in the 
northwest of China and Dr. Watson of the 
medical and hospital work. 

In Dr. Pye’s letter he gives some account of 
the present troubles in the northwest of China. 
But he also refers in some detail to the “middle 
school,” as he calls it, at Fenchow, in which 
he was so deeply interested and which was to 
be a co-educational school. He wag hoping for 
an endowment fund of $150,000 for this school 
and for the hospital which Dr. Watson is build.’ 
ing up at Fenchow. Dr. Pye’s statement, with 
some minor changes, in this connection ig sig- 
nificant. He says: 

We are anxiously looking for word from you, 
and to know how the plang for the rest of the 
campaign funds are coming along. I do hope 
that the whole amount of one hundred thou- 
sand for school and hospital will soon be in 
hand, if not already, ag the result of your work 
through the fall. Then if interested friends 
would add the other fifty thousand to the one 
hundred thousand for the school, and would 
push that as a united campaign, you working 
with them, I think that would be simply great. 
It would solve the two big problems which we 
still have to face here in our work, and would 
put _us in a position to move rapidly forward 
to Chinese independence and care of the work. 


Dr, Watson’s efforts while in this country 
have been especially directed to the raising of 
funds for the hospital in Fenchow. Now, be- 
cause of Dr, Pye’s death, the burden has be- 
come much greater, and it will devolye upon 
him and his associates to a large degree to raise 
the amount needed for the school, ag well as 
for the hospital. 

The friends of Dr. Pye in this country who 
have given for his work in the past and any 
others who can be persuaded to make contri- 
butions in the present exigency ought to help 
Dr. Watson in his great undertaking. 

What a fitting memorial it would be if the 
$150,000 to which Dr. Pye refers and which is 
so greatly needed could be raised as a memorial 
fund in honor of Dr. Pye, the income of which 
should be used for the school and hospital at 
Fenchow ! JAMES H. McCONNELL. 

Kew Gardens, L. I. 


For Law Enforcement 


The Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement has called a convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 11-18. Sessions will be held 
in the Hall of Nations, Washington Hotel, with 
the exception of the mass meeting the evening 
of April 12. Nine commissions of women rep- 
resenting various organizations and sections 
of the country will present reports and resolu- 
tions on the legal, political, educational, social, 
patriotic, and religious aspects of law obsery- 
ance and enforcement. Applications for regis- 
tration and information should be made to the 
chairman of the Washington Committee, Mrs. 
W. L. Darby, Washington Hotel, Washington, 
i OB OF 
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Winfred Rhoades 
Pastor 


Strengthening the Soul 


If you wish really to possess your soul, you 


must take time to do so. You must set bounds 
to activity, and give yourself a chance to look 
for the greater meanings of life. With resolution 
must you turn away, for at any rate a portion 
of your time, from littleness, and give yourself 
to companion with greatness. 

You can find that intercourse with greatness 
in nature,—in the marvels of earth, the mys- 
teries of sky, the immensities of far-distant, 
blazing suns by day and by night. You can 
find it also in science, if you will let your dis- 
ciplined imagination travel the amazing roads 
that science is opening toward truer knowl- 
edge of God and his ways. In noble art can 
you find it, and in the truly memorable books. 
But above all you need to find it in compan- 
ionship, deliberate and definite, with God. In 
that companionship you learn to possess your 
soul; you strengthen it for whatever life can 
bring. 

When I speak of strengthening the soul by 
intercourse with God, I do not refer to the 
pouring out, in a few hurried minutes, of tu- 
multuous desires into the ear of God,—and then 
off to the rest of life’s hurry, away from the 
quiet, back to absorption in the world. The 
noise of one’s own clamorings may be as bad 
as the noises of the world for keeping the soul 
from finding confidence and peace and joy and 
life. There is a kind of quiet opening of oneself 
to God that can give strength which no mere 
pouring out of petitions can give. 

Go, then, by yourself, to a place ag quiet as 
you can find. When there think of yourself as 
closing, one after another, all the doors of the 
mind that allow of inyasion from without. 
Or, if this helps you better, think of yourself 
as climbing up into the heights, as Moses did, 
to a place where you can be alone with the 
everlasting God. And then in uttermost quiet, 
stilling for a while all restless thought, give 
yourself to the realization of God’s presence 
and that you are in his presence. Take time 
to make the thought an intense awareness, a 
veritable realization of the fact that you are 
not alone: that he is with you, enfolding you 
in his consciousness, his love, his peace. Then, 
in that intense awareness, give your ‘spirit to 
meet and mingle with His Spirit. 

Those moments of silent, vivid apprehen- 
sion are the feeding of the soul. They. can 
strengthen you to take life as it comes, and to 
go ahead confidently and eagerly. They can 
give you poise and patience. Prayer is not a 
sorcery, by means of which one can persuade 
an unwilling God, in exchange for one’s wor- 
ship anda few minutes of one’s time, to accede 
to one’s wishes. It is, when most helpful, a 
way of establishing an attitude of receptiveness 
to. God, a way of helping oneself to conscious, 
continual companionship with God. 

That receptiveness and that companionship 
are for all the life. Therefore before rousing 
yourself from the quiet eommuning, say to your- 
self in clear words that you want all your 
being to be continually open to God: to com- 
munion with His Spirit, to the understanding 
of his voice, to his life, his spirit of love, his 
.wisdom, his guidance, his inspiration, his least 
influence, to his power and its working in you 
and for you and through you. Ask God to help 
you to live in mystic communion with him, 
and in great companionship with Jesus Christ, 
consciously and continually. Commit yourself 
utterly to God, with all the needs of your life 
and all the desires of your heart. As you do 
this day by day your soul will find strength. 
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Closet and Altar — 


In the night his song shall be with me 
and my prayer unto. the God' of my life— 
TIDES 


There is a sailor and the tide has ebbed 
out altogether. ‘Now,’ says he, “is the 
turning.” Those that watch at night are 
glad when it comes to the darkest, because 
they know it certainly cannot be darker, 
and they know that daylight is coming goon. 
—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


Yea, the hopes we have make all things 
sweet. Therefore do we go through. dis- 
graces and sufferings with patience, because 
of that hope of glory and joy laid up for us. 
—Robert Leighton. 


Every glimpse is but an opening vista, all 
the music is but a prelude, what I know of 
Thee only magnifies the yet unknown.—F'ran- 
ces. R. Havergal. 


It is in winter that we dream of spring; 
For all the barren bleakness and the cold, 

The longing fancy sees the frozen mould 
Decked with sweet blossoming. 


Though all the birds be silent—though 
The fettered stream’s soft voice be still 
And on the leafless bough the snow 
Be rested, marble-like and chill— 
Yet will the fancy build from these 
The transient but well-pleasing dream 
Of leaf and bloom among the trees 
And sunlight glancing on the stream. 


Though to the eye the joyless landscape yields 
No faintest sign to which the hope might 
cling, 
Amidst the pallid desert of the fields, 
It is in winter that we dream of spring. 


Robert Burns Wilson. 


As the night grows darker, the stars of 
prophecy come out.—Francis L. Patton. 


We are not utterly cut off from communion 
with that exalted order, that “fullness of 
life divine, which is here called heaven. It 
keeps on breaking through into our sunken 
estate, making itself known to our appre- 
hension, taking hold of us and assimilating 
us to itself. And the one point in history 
where this was most plainly and mightily 
done was the birth of Christ.—R. .J/. Camp- 
bell. 


God does not always deliver us from pain 
and suffering, but he does deliver ug in the 
things which trouble; and this, after all, is 
a higher deliverance, and always calls forth 
the triumphant song which broke from 
Paul’s heart. God has larger ways of an- 
swering our prayers and fulfilling our hopes 
than we can ourselves suggest to him. He 
can transform the thorn-pain into the tri- 
umph-song, and make an unremoved infirm- 
ity a channel of unimagined inspiration. 
Weakness gives God _ his opportunity.—J. 
Stuart Holden. 


O Lord most merciful, who in our troubled 
hours abidest with all those who trust in 
thee, sustain us with thy strength when we 
lose courage and give us the unfailing joy 
that comes of fellowship with thee. Give us 
songs in the night and confidence in adver- 
sity, enabling us to be well assured in dark 
that morning cometh and that joy treads 
ever on the heels of grief. So let thy pres- 
ence and thy promises be comfort to our 
hearts and make us lights of cheer amid’ the 
sorrows of the world. In. the name of Christ. 
Amen. Isaac Ogden Rankin... 


Intimate Contacts with Christ. 
The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Sea; 
Sunpay, March 14—The Test of Disci 
ship. Read. John 13: 31-38. , Rext- 13 » Somme 
Meditation—This is the acid test by whi 
our real religion is finally determined, O 
sit with us in services of worship, as we re 
creeds, offer alms, and say prayers, but they 
not quite sure that we are animated by 
Spirit of Christ, without which we are none 
his. Let them be convinced that love and not 
selfishness is the motive of our deeds and th 4 
begin to believe in us. i 


Monpay, March 15—The Life ‘after Death. 
ang 


Read John 14: 1-6. Text: 14: 2 

Meditation—The -King’s “house” is a vast 
palace, with “abodes,” apartments not only for 
the King and the heir to the throne but for all 
the princes of the blood, no matter how numer- 
ous. They who live the life of love are his im- 
mortal children and their dwelling places are 
to be with the Father. They are eternal sharers _ 
in a royal family life not of intrigue and strife, 
but of love, peace, and of power unsullied a 
glorious. 

TUESDAY, March 16—Seeing God in Seei 
Christ. Read John 14: 7-12. Text: 14: 9. 


Meditation—How can we -be sure of God? 
When the spirit of man sinks in weariness and 
is at its lowest ebb he fears “The great com-— 
panion is dead.” All perplexities center here, 
for all man’s thinking, social ag well as per- 
sonal, is colored by his thought of the eternal. 
With the insight of a great spiritual experi- 
ence these humble followers of J esus wanted to 
be sure of God as the basis of lasting satisfac 
tion. “Show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 
When you really know me you will discover 
that you know God, said their Master. 4 


WEDNESDAY, March 17—Christ as the Com- 
forter. Read John 14: 13-19. Text: 14: 18. 

Meditation—We go down into the valley of — 
death or disaster. Our hearts are broken, life — 


unto you.” 


TuursDAY, March 18—DLove and Obedience 
to Christ. Read John 14: 21-26. Text: 14% 
oe 

Meditation—Who of ug would not give any- 
thing he possessed to be sure he would always | 
keep Christ’s word. But in each is a divided 
personality, treacherous, unstable. We cannot 
trust ourselves to choose the noblest we know, 
but to us the Master gives the secret of obedi- 


ence. He who learns to love him will obey 
him. 
Fripay, March 19—Frwitfulness and Joye 


Read John 15: 7-11. Text: 15: 8. 


Meditation—Again we face an. essential test 
of discipleship. .Only as we bear fruit are we 
genuinely his disciples. When other lives are 
enriched by ours, when they are led toward 
Christ and not away from him, we know we 
are his. When we so live and speak that we 
show forth our best those about us are made 
strong to do their best. He ealls us to bear’ 
much fruit that his joy may be in us and that 
our joy may be full. : ‘ 


Sarurpay, March 20.—Priends of Christ. 
Read John “15: 12-15. See also Peter 2: 17. 
Text 15a? ’ 7 

Meditation—Jesus commanded men to follow, 
to learn of him to be his servants, but last and_ 
best of all he called them friends. He has called | 
us not to a blind obedience, but has shared with 
us, the very counsels of God that we might be 
more than sérfs even. of the. King of Love. 
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he Congregationalist ’s Bible Class 
he Meaning of Christ’s Resurrection 


omment on the International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for March 21 


John 18:1-20, 23; 19:23-30 é 

‘The description of the crucifixion of Jesus 
|mtained in the text of our lesson portrays the 
jeatest and most tragic event in all history in 
le full dramatic power of all its contrasts. 

In the hour of Christ’s agony the soldiers 
lrelessly divide his garments, casting lots for 
le coat which was without seam and woven 
‘om the top throughout. But there was in 
lat hour human anguish that partook of the 
jtterness of the cross, and love and sympathy 
| the same nature ag that which led thé 
javior of Mankind to bear our sins. ‘There 


‘ood by the cross of Jesus his mother.” How 


i 


How difficult it igs for us to see 
jsualized this awful event in a way that makes 
Ss human elements real! 

| Mary had followed her gon to the cross. The 
fe of Jesus had been for her a matter of won- 
erment from the days of his babyhood when, 
salizing that some remarkable destiny was at- 
ached to her child, and hearing the words of 
yisdom and tribute concerning him, “she had 
ept all these things and pondered them in her 
eart.” Bewilderment and affection had un- 
‘oubtedly both been present as she had beheld 
is wonderful career, and if she had felt a 
iother’s pride in his goodness and greatness, 
here must at times have been a mother’s dis- 
ppointment in the loss to home and private 
elationships involved in his mission to the 
yorld. 

Probably there is a touch of disappointment 
md personal sadness in the heart of every 
20ther whose son goes forth to great and 
‘otable world achievements. The pride and 
atisfaction that she takes in the richness of 
: life and the glory of his service do not al- 
ays compensate for the loss of that intimacy 
f contact between mother and son. A good 
aother would not have it otherwise. She would 
1ot withhold her son from the consecration of 
lis life to the world, but because she is human 
he cannot help but experience the poignancy 
£ the cross. 

It was this that undoubtedly had brought 
a. all the way to Calvary, and it gives us 
n understanding of the strength of character 
f the most blessed among women, concerning 
vhom we should otherwise know so little. Was 
here not many a mother who, during the war, 
vould have braved even the horrors of the 
loody battlefields and the muddy trenches of 
‘rance and Flanders if it had been possible for 
ler to be with her son? It is only such mothers 
vho can understand all that was in the heart 
f Mary as she followed Jesus to Calvary. 
dere were love, devotion, and courage worthy 
f Mary’s greater son. 

There were there at the cross also the friends 
f Mary and of Jesus and “the disciple whom 
fesus loved,’ to whom he committed the care 
ff his mother. It is only as we grasp the mean- 
ng of Calvary in human terms that we can 
it all appreciate its meaning as the revelation 
f£ the heart of God and of divinity in human 
ife. 

It is against these backgrounds that we must 
inderstand and realize the greatness of the res- 
irrection joy. It is somewhat strange that in 
he references to the resurrection there is no 
pecifie reference to the mother of Jesus, no 
limpse of what this resurrection meant to her 
ersonally such as we have of what the cruci- 
ixion had brought into her life. Is this silence 
ntentional? Is it to suggest that in the res- 
irrection the human life of Jesus became fully 
ransformed into’ the divine, and that hence- 
orth the significance of his goodness and his 
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power and his glory were to have no private or 
limited relation but were to be the possession 
of the world that he came to save, shared in 
their fullness by all who find the joy of his 
salvation? At any rate, all the meaning of 
the resurrection for the disciples is set forth 
in a very simple statement. When Jesus 
came, the doors being shut, and revealed him- 
self to the disciples with the benediction of 
peace, the occasion was one that might have 
tested all the skill of a great literary artist. 
Could the whole experience have been more 
beautifully recorded than in the simple words, 
“Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord.” When one thinks of all the pain 
and agony and disappointment, the crucial con- 
flicts of doubt and the temptation to despair, 
that filled the hourg of the crucifixion and the 
days following, one can think of nothing be- 
yond that simple, unadorned record to express 
what the disciples experienced in the discovery 
that their Lord and Master was still living and 
was commissioning them to continue the tasks 
to which he had called them. Between the gor- 
row of Calvary and the gladness of that experi- 
ence behind closed doors there lay all the trans- 
formation of human night into glorious dawn. 


Boston Get Together of Shoalers 


While it may still be wise to “beware the Ides 
of March,” no such scruples apply to the rest 
of the windy month. A favorable breeze igs due 
on March 22, blowing down to Boston from Mt. 
Holyoke College, where he is to preach on the 
21st,—Dr. Edward Dwight Baton, for this win- 
ter a resident of Washington, D. C. In his 
honor a Boston Get Together of Isles of Shoals 
Congregationalists will take place on Monday 
evening, March 22, at the Bulfinch Place 
Church, with Rey. Christopher Eliot as host. 
This church may be reached via Bowdoin 
Street, or, coming from Scollay Square, via 
Howard Street. It is below Ford Hall. 

An attractive evening program is planned, 
beginning with supper at a quarter past six, 
with Rev. John Reid presiding. Musical num- 
bers are to be furnished by Edwards Beach, 
baritone, and Robert Stetson, violinist. Rev, 
Charles E. Dunn of Malden will show some 
new lantern slides of the Shoals. Dr. Eaton 
will make the address of the evening. It is 
hoped that members of the Congregational Club 
will drop in during the course of the program, 
and learn about next summer’s conference, 
Aug. 7-21. The program of the next conference 
will be announced in part on this occasion. 

All arrangements are in the hands of a com- 
mittee consisting of Rey. Charles E. Dunn, 
chairman, Miss Myrtle Foster, and Mrs. Hlea- 
nor B. Gulick. Will friends of the conference 
who may desire to attend the Get Together 
communicate with Miss Foster, 25 Avon Street, 
Wakefield, Mass. While 150 notices have been 
sent out to people within a reasonable distance 
of Boston, there may be others who would be 
interested in attending this gathering. It is 
hoped that this notice will say to all such, 


Welcome. 
ELEANOR Brooks GULICK, 


Heecutive Secretary, Isles of Shoals 
Congregational Conference. 


To Hate a Man— 

Is to put yourself beneath him. 

Is always easier than trying to understand 
him. 

Is usually to confess that you do not know 
him. 

Is the beginning of suicide of the soul. 

Requires less mentality than to adjust your 
differences. 

Is to begin the wrecking of your own hap- 
piness. : 

Is to be as. guilty as he is. 

—Canadian Baptist. 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 


Social Ideals for Education (Continued) 

(3) Translating the social ideals into educa- 
tion means a thorough and scientific program 
of religious and secular education designed to 
Christianize everyday life and conduct. 

* * 

“Ultimately we are what we love and care 
for, and no limit hag been set to what we 
may become without ceasing to be ourselves.” 
—Dean Inge. 

* * 

“Character,” said Goethe, “consists in a man 
steadily pursuing the things of which he feels 
himself capable.” Secular and religious edu- 
cation cannot be unscrambled. They are hope- 
lessly (or hopefully) one. Religious education 
is education in the appreciation of values. Ed- 
ucation which accomplishes that is essentially 
religious. The greatest disservice which any 
Man can render is to talk about the “godless” 
public schools. They are not godless, if they 
can teach geography with enthusiasm, history 
with insight, and science with imagination. 

* * 

The curse of labels. Too many think that 
if we could but get the Ten Commandments into 
the curriculum, or the name of the deity, that 
perforce education becomes Christian. 

* * 


“Honesty, chastity, malice, peevishness, cour- 
age, triviality, industry, irresponsibility are not 
private possessions of a person. They are work- 
ing adaptations of personal capacities with en- 
Vironing forces.”—John Dewey. 

* % 

The tree on a wind-swept hill ig what the 
seed made it, plus the soil, plus the rainfall, 
plus the sunshine, plus the wind. The seed is 
only part of it, environment doeg the rest. A 
persistent north wind can twist and turn it, 
until the tree is misshapen and dwarfed. 

The business of education igs to commandeer 
the winds which bear down upon lives. 

i 

The church has a stake in the public school. 
It has the right to expect training in charac- 
ter, and for life. The great thing is not to 
insist upon particular issues which are inevi- 
tably controversial, but to work for construc- 
tive training in fearless and zealous thinking. 
The new social order can come in no other way. 

* * 

“Onee I was afraid,” says James Harvey 
Robinson, “that men might think too much: 
now, I only dread lest they will think too little 
and far too timidly, for now I see that real 
thinking is rare and difficult and that it needs 
every incentive in the face of ancient and in- 
herent discouragements and impediments.” 

Eo * 

But is thinking enough? Is earnest search 
for truth sufficient? The Christian Church asks 
for the privilege of teaching the truths which 
are its peculiar heritage. It seeks to instill 
in men and women the sense of appreciation for 
the spiritual contribution of the Old and New 
Testaments, that they may come to understand 
the gift which Jesus Christ makes to life. 

Where and how shall this teaching be car- 
ried on? The church school is one answer. 
The community school of religious education 
is another. Various types of midweek groups 
are being conducted successfully. But what- 
ever plan we use, the great need is to empha- 
size the burden which rests upon every teacher, 
to think of all subjects taught in terms of 
character development. There are no secular 
subjects, nor text books. They are all in the 
handwriting of God. 


The Story of a Dress 
By Charlotte E. Wilder 

There was once a poor dressmaker who had 
a little girl called Ann, and Ann had a little 
dol] called Annette. Ann made the prettiest 
clothes, of ‘all colors, for Annette out of the 
scraps that were left from her mother’s dress- 
making. If there were enough pieces, she would 
keep some for herself, for a hair ribbon or a 
sash. But there was never enough ¢loth for a 
whole dress for Ann. And the only dress she 
had in the world was an old, plain, brown one. 

One day Ann stood in the doorway of the bed- 
room, watching her mother tie up a pink party 
dress that she had just finished. “Who is that 
lovely pink rosebud kind of a dress for?” she 
asked. 

“For Clarissa Montgomery,” said her mother, 
tying a string around the box. She did it 
quickly, without looking at Ann, because she 
was always in a hurry to get at the next dress. 

Ann ran her finger over the door. “I wish 
I were Clarissa,” she said wistfully. 

Then her mother stopped everything she was 
doing, and gave Ann what they called her Spe- 
cial Smile. “No, you don’t,” she said. “Be- 
cause then you wouldn’t be my little girl.” 

“Then I don’t,” said Ann, and they both 
laughed. : 

Ten minutes later, Ann started down the 
street, pushing the doll buggy, with Annette 
in it, and the box with the dress lying right 
across Annette’s toes! Ann was her mother’s 
messenger boy, and often carried the frocks to 
people’s houses. She pretended, ag she walked 
along, that she was Clarissa, and she frowned 
very severely, trying to decide which one of all 
her twenty-five dresses she would wear to dinner. 

When she got to the big iron gate in front of 
Clarissa’s house, she rang the bell, and the por- 
ter came out to let her in. He said, “Good 
morning, Miss,’—ag he always did when she 
came—but he always seemed to be laughing 
into his big white beard. Ann said, “Good 
morning, Mister,” very politely, and pushed 
her buggy right down the middle of the avenue. 

When she got to the steps of the side door, 
though, she stopped very suddenly. There stood 
a little girl and her nurse. She knew it must 
be Clarissa, because she had on a beautiful 
yellow dress that Ann had brought just the 
week before. 

But Clarissa was spilling tears all over the 
front of it, and stamping her foot on the ground, 
Ann stood perfectly still, and wondered what 
Clarissa could ever. have to ery about! 

She heard the nurse say: “But it’s such a 
pretty silk dress, Clarissa.’ 

“I don’t want a pretty silk dress,” Clarissa 
cried, “I want a, I want a”— Suddenly she 
pointed at Ann. “I want a nice brown dress 
like that girl’s, so I can play.” 

Ann looked down at herself in surprise. Cla- 
rissa came up to her, and touched her dress. 
“So I can run and sit down in the sand and—” 

Ann’s dress suddenly looked very good to its 
little owner. She put the box down quickly 
and said, “Here’s the dress my mama sent for 
Miss Clarissa,” and then she pushed her buggy 
away down the avenue very fast, before Cla- 
rissa could take away her nice, brown dress. 

When she got to the park in the next block, 
very much out of breath, she sat down and 
played with Annette for a while, and then she 
watched some boys play baseball, and just for 
fun she rubbed some dust on her dress, that 
didn’t show at all. Her mother was at the 
door when she got back, looking for her. 


- ing. 


“Hurry up, Ann,’ she called. “There’s a 
surprise for you on the bed.” 

Ann ran in and saw a yellow dress and a pink 
dress lying there. “Clarissa’s mother sent them 
over in the automobile,” Ann’s mother ex- 
plained. “She asked me if I knew a little girl 
who would like them? And I said I did. I do, 
don’t 1?” 

Ann stood scowling, without going near 
them. “I don’t want to give her my brown 
dress,” she said. 

“You don’ have to, dear,” said her mother. 
“She wants me to make three for Clarissa. So 
I guess that little girl is going to do some play- 
ing after this, too.” 

Ann threw her arms around her mother, then. 
“I’m glad I’ve got three dresses,” she said. 
“One for playing, and one for Sunday, and one 
for parties. But,’ she added quickly, “the 
brown’s my favorite.’ 

(All rights reserved) 


Rose Anne and the Milkweed 
Babies 


By Blanche Clarke 


- Rose Anne dearly loved to cuddle down for 

another nap when she was called in the morn- 
Out of doors, on the farm, all sorts of 
friends and pets waited to greet her,—the new 
spotted calf was waiting to rub his cold damp 
nose on Rose Anne’s warm cheek, the fluffy 
yellow chickens were waiting to scramble after 
crumbs which Rose Anne scattered for them, 
the pink-and-white pigs in their pen back of 
the barn were waiting to grunt “Good Morn- 
ing’ when Rose Anne should appear. These 
and many more: the robin in the maple tree: 
Fleet, the colt, by the pasture bars; Tim, the 
big black cat, and Peter, the collie dog, were 
all waiting to greet a little girl who would lie 
in bed until her mother or her grandmother 
came to her bedside and said, “Rose Anne, 
Rose Anne, you must rise! I have called you 
three times! Your breakfast is cold!” 

One morning Rose Anne opened her eyes to 
find Grandmother standing beside the bed. 
“Sleepy Byes,” said Grandmother, “when IT 
called you, an hour ago, you said you would 
come down directly. We shall have to ask the 
fairies to change you into a milkweed baby 
who swings all day long in her little green 
cradle.” 

Rose Anne’s eyes popped open at Grand- 
mother’s words. “What are milkweed babies?” 
she asked eagerly, “and do they really swing 
in a cradle all day long?” 

“When you are dressed, I shall take you to 
see these babies,” promised Grandmother. Hi Gi 
they could talk, I’m sure they would tell you 
how uncomfortable they are, packed so closely 
together in their little cradle, and how happy 
they would be if, like you, they could play in 
the morning sunshine.” 

Of course Rose Anne dressed as fast as she 
could and ran down the stairs; for she was 
anxious to see the milkweed babies who must 
sleep all the day long. 


“What! ready so soon!” laughed Grand- 
mother. “Will you eat your breakfast before 
we go?” 


“No, if you please, I’d like to see the sleeping 
babies first,” Rose Anne answered. 


“Very well,” said Grandmother, taking Rose_ 


Anne by the hand. ‘We'll go down the lane to 
the pasture bars and there I think we’ll find 
their tiny green cradles.” 

They soon came to the bars which led into 


the pasture; and picking one of the tall stalks 
which grew beside the fence, Grandmother 
handed it to Rose Anne, saying, “Open it, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, you cunning babies,” cried Rose Anne, 
when at last she succeeded in opening the tough’ 
little cradle, and the countless milkweed babies 
with their round, black faces and their fluffy 
white skirts came tumbling out on her hand. 

“So many of you!” gaid she, caressing the 
white skirts. “You must be tired of lying in 
such a little cradle.” i 

Hardly had Rose Anne spoken when the 
milkweed babies, one by one, spread their white 
skirts and flew away. High and low, back and 
forth, in the warm sunshine they fluttered. 

“You see,” said Grandmother, as she and 


Rose Anne started back to the house, “the milk- 


weed babies do not have to be called three or 
four times.” 

That night after Rose Anne was tucked 
snugly in her bed, a strange thing happened. It 
seemed so real that, in the morning, Rose Anne 


could hardly believe it was only a dream. Just 


as plain as day Rose Anne saw a row of milk- 
weed babies come fluttering through the win- 
dow ‘and perch on the foot of her bed. 

“Thank you, dear Rose Anne,” said one, “for 
setting us free. My poor head was nearly 
splitting, pressed as it was against the head 
of our cradle, and I feared my beautiful white 
skirt would be ruined.” 


“Such a happy day as we have had,” said 


another. “We flew about in the sunshine among 
the birds and flowers. 
on the earth and lie there all through the long 


Soon we must find a bed 


winter so that next year more stalks may bear 


green cradleg full of milkweed babies. But we 


have had an extra day to flit about and be 


happy, thanks to you, dear Rose Anne. How 


wonderful to be a little girl like you who can $ 


run and play whenever she likes.” 


“And now,” said the one who had spoken 
first, “we must be going. Good-by, Rose Anne, © 


don’t forget us.” 

“Good-by, good-by,” called Rose Anne as the 
milkweed babies flew out of the window. “I'll 
not forget you.” 


The next morning Rose Anne was up bright Z 


and early, before she was called even once! 


“Is this really you, so early in the morning?” _ 
exclaimed Grandmother when Rose Anne came 


skipping down the stairs. 


“What do you think, Grandmother!” cried 


Rose Anne eagerly. 


out of their cradle. 
my bed by myself!” — 
(All rights reserved) 


Recruits 
By Charles N. Sinnett 
A country boy came into church 
Bashful as he could be, 
And slipped into a small back seat— 
No sporty clothes had he; 

But when the sermon good wag done 
The preacher hastened down, ' 
And said, “God bless you, my dear lad,” 

And squeezed his hand so brown. 


The boy was thrilled with Christian hope, — 


Right there grand work began, 

For Cyrus Hamlin was hig name, 
Turkey’s first Mission Man. 

And Robert College that he built 
Saved many every year, 

And country boys are waiting: still 
For kindly words of cheer. 


“The milkweed babies — 
came in the night to thank me for letting them — 
I’m glad I can get out of 
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Get Out of Debt 


[Hprrors’ Nore: This article appeared orig- 
inally as a “Special Letter” in connection with 
“Babson’s Reports.’ It is reprinted in “The 
Congregationalist” at.the request of the Con- 
gregational National Council Office, which has 
secured the necessary permission. We join 
with that office in acknowledging the courtesy 
of Roger W. Babson in permitting this use of 
what ts a part of a strictly confidential service.] 


N our conferences with business men, the 

_ one thing which surprises us most is the 
needless personal indebtedness that so many 
clients are carrying. We understand why a 
man personally will borrow a little money to 
get a start. We also understand the advantages 
of large corporate units with stock and bond 
issues, together with a reasonable amount of 
floating debt. But why a man, after getting 
enough money to have reasonable independence, 
will go into personal debt and endorse notes 
just to get a little more money, is beyond our 
understanding. Why corporations reasonably 
successful will put out short-time notes or 
borrow so heavily that the bankers may at 
any time close down on them is also incompre- 
hensible. 

It is far better to have a small personal in- 
come and be free from debt than a larger in- 
come with notes and endorsements hanging 
over one’s head. Probably no one thing has 
shortened the lives of more business men than 
the worry which has come from meeting notes 
when these men were ill or needed rest. Had 
it not been for these confounded notes, they 
could have taken time to recuperate; but be- 
cause of these notes they worried, got out of 
bed too soon, refused to take vacations, and 
soon they were gone. Of course the bankers 
got their money; and the doctors, undertakers, 
and lawyers got theirs; but what did the poor 
borrower get out of it except a funeral? This 
is no joke; it is the result of statistical re- 
search. If you doubt it, study the birth and 
death figures on the tombstones of any city 
cemetery. 

' Some men will say that they are borrowing 
money or personally endorsing their corpora- 
tions’ notes (which is the same thing) for 
their families’ sake in order to give more to 
their children. This is a great mistake. All 
statistics tend to show that the children of 
employees have a better chance for success than 
have the children of employers. Your children 
don’t need any more of your money, but they 
do need more of your time and comradeship. 
Leaving them more money or giving them more 
money now will probably do them more harm 
than good. Be honest with yourself and admit 
that the real reason for your going into debt 
is your ambition—your desire to have a bigger 
business than your competitors have and your 
pride in making a success of what you attempt. 

A- certain amount of ambition and pride is 
a good thing; but it should be used to help us 
live longer and more useful lives rather than 
to shorten our lives. There is no sense in 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
That’s what wives do when they permit their 
husbands to go into debt for houses, jewels, 
automobiles, a trip to Europe. This is what 
children do when they neglect their fathers for 
automobile parties, and are everywhere except 
at home. Wives and children can do a great 
thing for their husbands and fathers by keep- 
ing them out of debt. This they can accom- 
plish: first, by demanding less; and second, by 
giving them more time and making the home 
more attractive than the office. 

_ We have constantly called clients’ attention 
to the great growth in installment business 
which is taking place in almost every indus- 
try. Now there may be no logical reason why 
a wage worker should not go into debt to buy 
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an automobile as well as his employer—both 
are actuated by the same motives. If an auto 
or fur coat or radio is good for one, it is good 
for the other. Of course, the employer says he 
pays cash. He does, provided he is not bor- 
rowing in his business; but if he’s borrowing 
for his business and then is drawing money 
out of his business to buy these luxuries, he is 
not paying cash. Hence he cannot logically 
blame his wage workers for buying their things 
on eredit also. 

The real reason why we so often warn cli- 
ents concerning the installment business is be- 
cause it is adding to a danger which already 
exists. In former panics only the banks and 
employers were caught; but in the next’ panic 
(and a tremendously big one it is going to be) 
the wage workers will be caught likewise. 
Everyone will be in debt. The masses will not 
only be out of employment—and hence have 
no funds to pay rent and buy groceries—but 
they will be burdened with these installment 
notes in addition. 

Those in the installment business—either as 
retail merchants or ag officials in great com- 
mercial credit companies—may be smiling now; 
but they will be the saddest and most hated 
individuals on the face of the earth within a 
few years. “Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 
Hence, we urge clients not only to get out of 
debt and keep out of debt, but also not to be 
a party to enticing others to get into debt. 
“Neither a borrower nor a lender be” is the 
advice of the century for a contented mind and 
long life. 

For weeks we have been haying this advice, 
“Get out of Debt,” at the top of our weekly 
Barometer Letter. We thought that would 
be sufficient to impress upon clients its im- 
portance. This advice, however, has only 
aroused opposition. Therefore we now empha- 
size it in this Special Letter. Let us repeat: 

(1) Today banking credit conditions are 


sound; but credit conditions, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, are very bad, owing to the great 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 

The whence without the whither is not 
worthy the runner’s ‘strength. 

Wait for things to turn up, and they will 
—your toes. 

He who rides imagination unbridled by 
reflection comes a cropper. 

A man rises not by environment, but by 
capacities. 

The only enduring castles are built in the 
air. 


growth in the installment business which is 
honeycombing the entire country. This means 
that a credit panic of large proportions will 
some day come again. 

(2) Money is comparatively easy now and 
hence the time is favorable for getting others 
to pay up their indebtedness to you and reduc- 
ing inventories so that you can get out of debt 
yourself. 
debt both as a borrower and aS an endorser. 

(8) Such indebtedness as is necessary for 
your business, capitalize—if possible in the 
form of stock issues, otherwise as long-term 
bond issues. Don’t be personally liable on any 
of these things and go far as possible avoid 
bank loans for even your corporation. Banks 
do not want to harm anyone; but when de- 
positors draw out their money, the banks must 
eall their loans and the weakest loans are nat- 
urally called first. 

(4) Curb your ambition—when it tempts 
you to increase either your business or your 
personal expenditures above a reasonable level. 


Let your motto be: “Live and let live.” Be 
content with less rather than strive for more 


By all means get out of personal - 
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and above all remember that ‘it is: not more 

money or things or power that your family 

really needs from you, but more of your time! 
Bis, 0. 


Campaign of First Church, 
Washington 

The First Church of Washington, D. C., is 
much encouraged over the wide observance of 
Feb. 21 as Washington Sunday, when contribu- 
tions for the building and endowment fund of 
the downtown Congregational Church at the 
Nation’s capital were made. Three hundred 
Massachusetts churches, which is one half of 
the total number in the commonwealth, so ob- 
served the day. Over one thousand churches 
throughout the whole denomination sent for 
the supplies and made public presentation on 
Feb. 21. Some of our strongest churches will 
observe other dates for local reasons, notably 
Old South Church, Boston, which has set apart 
Sunday, April 18, for this cause. Two of the 
Old South members, Mr. Arthur S. Johnson 
and ex-Governor Channing Cox, are members 
of the national executive committee of the Wash- 
ington Church, and ex-Governor Cox is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the offering 
at Old South on April 18. 

Statistical returns will be slow to be reported 
by many of the churches which appointed strong 
local committees to canvass their membership 
before turning over the total contributions to 
Washington. Some churches in New York 
State and Massachusetts reported contributions 
of over $2,000 each. Several individual gifts 
of $5,000 were reported. Dr. Pierce writes 
that the most touching responses haye come 
from the smaller churches, many of them carry- 
ing heavy burdens, some of them engaged ‘in 
building enterprises or struggling with debt. 
As a mark of fellowship they have contributed 
an offering. sometimes made at great sacrifice, 

Superintendent Johnson of Montana reported 
the gift of $100 from Senator T. J..Walsh, 
the able senator of that state, who is himself 
a Catholic. Senator Metcalf of Rhode Island, 
a Unitarian, gave $100. Similar gifts from 
Jews and Protestants of many communions in- 
dicate the wide interest in the cosmopolitan and 
community work done by First Church, ~ 

Rev. Don Ivan Patch of Arlington, Masgs., 
has been called as associate minister of the 
First Church with special duties in relation- 
ship to this campaign. Immediate plans are 
to start a strong team of campaigners through 
New England, state by state, beginning in Con- 
necticut, to assist the pastors in making the 
appeal and soliciting contributions where the 
cause has not yet been presented. It is the 
desire of the strong committee of pastors and 
laymen directing the campaign to have it free 
from conflict with local and denominational in- 
terests, so that it will stimulate and not detract 
from our missionary enterprises. As a denom- 
ination we haye the men and we have the 
money. What are needed are vision and conse- 
cration, and we believe these will be revealed 
in this noble enterprise. 


God’s Nation 


By Frances L. Ferrero 
“God of the Nations” thou art not,— 
The nations never knew thee, Lord; 
’Tis they who crucify thy Christ, 
And wrest thy judgment sword. 


Yet hast thou children to thy will, 
Strong sons from every time and race, 

Who fear no foe of earth but one,— 
The thing that hides thy face. 


Dear Father, keep them quick in love, 
This nameless people of thy blood, 
That now, as in all ages past, 
They conquer ill with good. 


“} 
> satis TB 
Dr. Durkee Accepts Call to 
Plymouth, Brooklyn 
*Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, the president of 


Howard University for eight years, has resigned 
that position to take effect at the end of June, 
and has accepted the call to the pastorate of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., beginning 


Dr. J. STANLEY DURKEE 


July 1. Since its organization in 1847 Plym- 
outh Church has had only three pastors, and 


they constituted a remarkable succession— 
Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, and 


Newell Dwight Hillis. Now Dr. Durkee takes 
up the leadership of that famous church in 
response to a unanimous call, and he is a worthy 
successor of the great preachers who have gone 
before him. Dr. Durkee is one of the out- 
standing preachers of our time and a man of 
exceptional executive ability. Such ability is 
needed to meet the changed conditions in Brook- 
lyn and to carry forward the important reli- 
gious, educational, and social work of Plymouth 
Church. 

Dr. Durkee had an especially notable pastor- 
ate in South Church, Brockton, Mass., before 
going to Howard University in Washington. 
Under his presidency Howard University has 
been reorganized, expanded, and its educational 
standards raised. The enrollment has doubled, 
important new buildings have been constructed, 
and the financial resources have been largely 


increased, His administration has been one of 
remarkable constructive achievement. 
In Dr. Durkee’s letter of acceptance to 


Plymouth Church he refers to the glory of 
the years which the church has enjoyed, and 
says: 

And what years they have been! There they 
are! They answer for themselves. So long 
as language is spoken, the name and fame of 
Henry Ward Beecher will endure. On _ that 
rare, scintillating brilliancy, Lyman Abbott 
built in perfect English his own magnificent 
structure. Then came the last of a great tri- 
umvirate. I have thought of my own personal 
friend, Newell Dwight. Hillis, somewhat in the 
language of our English poet. Dryden: 

Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 
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The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty, in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, 
To make a third, she joined the former two. 


There they stand, those three great men. 
“They rocked the cradle of new-born thought, 
while a century smiled and wept.” There is 
old Plymouth’s history and her glory! 

Your call to me could mean only the closing 
of one era, the opening of another. Did I dare 
stand over against such a background? Could 
I be the mouthpiece of God in these present 
years and could I become a bridge between past 
and future? Was it the wish of God and his 
WALD det sete 

Members of Plymouth Church and Society, 
in the light of the consecration of the commit- 
tee presenting your call, and the assurance of 
your consecration; in the light of an outpour- 
ing public heart, revealing itself in numberless 
messages of cheer and urging my acceptance 
of so great a call to so great a task—such an 
outpouring of confidence ag to cause me to ask 
if the voice of the people might not be the voice 
of God; in the light of a conviction that God 
opens such a gate to such a field of endeavor 
and go distinctly speaks, “Fear thou not for I 
am with thee; be not dismayed for I am thy 
God; I will strengthen thee, yea I will help 
thee; yea I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness’—I say, in the light 
of these truths, I dare yield to your gracious 
call and confidence, accepting them from your 
hands and hearts in the name of him whose 
we are and whom we serye, even our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ. 

As soon as Dr. Durkee finished reading the 
letter in Plymouth Church, the congregation 
burst into applause and the organ caught up 
the spirit of rejoicing in the church with 
“Praise God from whom all Blessings Flow.” 


Central Church, Middleboro 

Central’ Congregational Church of Middle- 
boro, Mass., a picture of whose house of 
worship is published on the cover of this is- 
sue, was organized in 1847 by colonization 
from the historic old church at “the Green,” 
Middleboro’s first chureh and, indeed, one 
of the first in the Old -Colony. Shortly af- 
ter organization the present edifice was built 
at a total cost of $9,000, all of which wag raised 
at the outset, some of the original members 
contributing one fourth of all their possessions. 
In 1892 the building was remodeled and en- 
larged at a cost of $27,000, and in November, 
1923, was seriously damaged by a fire origi- 
nating in the social rooms of the church, For- 
tunately the church had been wise enough to 
carry complete insurance upon the property 
and received over $14,000, which covered the 
actual work of restoration. The church was 
completely renovated with many necessary im- 
provements and was rededicated Noy. 19, 1924, 
just seventy-five years after its original dedica- 
tion in 1849. The social rooms of the church 
have been made not only useful but beautiful 
as well, the entire plant being considered well 
nigh ideal for the program of a village church. 
In gratitude for the preservation of the original 
edifice and for its restoration after the fire, 
the church at the suggestion of its minister, 
Rey. John P. Garfield, decided to complete the 
organ fund which had been started many years 
ago, and on May 31, 1925, a Hook and Hastings 
organ was dedicated at a cost of slightly more 
than $8,000. 

From the beginning this church has been 
dominated by a strong evangelistic spirit be- 
tokened in the early days by frequent revivals 
usually arising from the work of the pastor him- 
self. In later days this same spirit has mani- 


fested itself in the building up of one of the’ 
finest church school organizations to be found 

in any rural village of the state. On May 7, 
1922, eighty-eight members were received into, | 
the church at a service long to be remembered, 

when at the Communion service every seat was i) 
occupied and more than 500 people were in 
attendance. Since that time sixty have been | 
received, making the membership at present | 
425. The church is happy in the possession of 
both the original chapel building and the only 
edifice built for worship, covering more than 
three fourths of a century. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the building, which originally cost > 
but $9,000, is now valued at $50,000. i} 


From Washington to Chicago | 
Rey. W. A. Morgan, pastor of Mount Pleas- 
ant Church, Washington, D. ©., since June, -| 
1917, began his work as minister of New First | 
Church, Chicago, March 1. | 
Mr. Morgan was born in Jefferson, N. H. 
After the earlier years on a farm in Vermont; | 
he graduated from Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H., in 1906, and from Bangor Sem- 
inary in 1909. Two years later he graduated | 
from Dartmouth College, magna cum laude, 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Majoring | 
in philosophy, he received his Master’s degree in | 
1912. He was an assistant at Dartmouth in 
the department of psychology, and prominently ~ 
mentioned at one time for the presidency of that 
institution. From 1913 to 1917 he was pastor 
of the three-centuries-old First Parish Church 
of Dover, N. H. ; 
His work in Washington has been broad and 
distinguished, serving, among other things, as 
teacher of homiletics and theology for three 
years at Howard University, lecturing among 


Rey. W. A. Morgan 


colleges, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. CG. A. confer- 
ences; as chairman of the committee on comity 
and polity of the Washington Federation of - 
Churches; as president of the Pastors’ Feder- 
ation,-member of the Cosmos Club, and in the 
two leading clergymen’s organizations known 
as the Theta Sigma and the Fortnightly Clubs. 
For nearly nine years he has been a leading —— 
interpreter of religion along modern lines, par- 


_— 
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Jeularly. to the youth of Washington and its 
avirons. ; 

| Mr- Morgan married Cora Grace Coffin of Bos- 
iwen, N. H. They have two children, Ruth and 
aymond. The final reception to this family, 
jith its beautiful gift, with its speeches from 
rominent ministers of the city, by the Hon. 

‘ohn J. Wsch, speaking for the church—but 
hese things cannot be described. The final 
jaragraph of the resolutions adopted at the 
jnnual meeting of the church, Jan. 21, ex- 
resses it perhaps as well as it may be ex- 
jressed. It reads: 

Happy as we are at the prospect of the new 
pportunities opening before them, we_ pro- 
yundly regret their going from this church and 
‘om this city. To express and to record some- 
ning of this regret comforts us; but we would 
ice also deep satisfaction and gratitude for 
he eight pregnant years they have given us. 
Ve thank them. The Mount Pleasant Congre- 
ational Church treasures in its heart those 
ears of enriching service, of healing ministries, 
f spiritual enlightenment, all interwoven for- 
iver in our cherished memories of Mr. and Mrs. 
Valter A. Morgan. Out of our fullness of feel- 
tg we would leave with them our fond belief 
hat they will find it in their way to do for 
‘hieago what they have so beautifully and 
pa ously done for Washington. AY DAO: 


| Accepts Washington Call 

Rey. Don Ivan Patch has accepted a call to 
ecome associate pastor of First Church, Wash- 
| ington, D. C., after five 


and a half years as 
pastor at Arlington, 
Mass. He is well 


equipped both by train- 
ing and experience for 
his new position. He 
has a way of getting 
things done—energetic, 
resourceful, and full of 
initiative. The church 
edifice and grounds and 
parsonage have been 
renovated and brought 
up to date. The church 
and society have been 
inited and incorporated and a new manual is- 
ued. A hundred and seventy-five new members 
ave been added. In the community as well as 
he church he has been effective. Chaplain of 
he Masonic lodge, he has also been active in the 
york of the Boy Scouts, the American Legion, 
nd the community forum. He has .been a 
ood preacher and a great minister and pastor, 
aving been especially sympathetic and helpful 
o those in trouble and suffering. 

Mr. Patch is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
ity and holds his bachelor of divinity degree 
rom both Bangor and Andover Seminaries. He 
as done some excellent post-graduate work in 
3oston University and at Harvard; and has 
hown real scholarly ability. 

During the World War he ‘served as army 
haplain with the American Army, both at 
ome and in France. After the war he served 
or a time with the Near East Relief, the Con- 
regational World Movement, and the Pilgrim 
femorial Fund. With all these enterprises 
e has shown rare efficiency and initiative in 
resenting the causes in a forceful manner and 
n getting financial results. 

Besides his pastorate in Arlington he has 
een pastor of the churches in Newington, 
Y. H., 1908-11; Seekonk, Mass., 1911-13; and 
Second Church, Beverly, Mass., 1913-18. 

His unbounded enthusiasm, his deep spiritual 
xperience, his tireless energy, his fine training, 
is forward look, and his forceful way of pre- 
enting' things will prove great assets in his 
ew work in connection with the Washington 
hutch, and he will undoubtedly prove of great 
sistance in the immediate task of helping to 
et the new. building which the National: Coun- 
il indorsed and the First Church needs. 
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From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 

Fostering International Understanding 

The Claremont Church is conducting a school 
of missions on Sunday evenings under the title, 
“School of Christian International Relations.” 
The speakers are Rey. V. M. McCombs, super- 
intendent of Latin-American Missions of the 
Methodist Church; Rey. G. W. Hinman, secre- 
tary of the A. M. A.; Dr. J. Z. Uriburu, Consul 
of Uruguay in Los Angeles; Dr. Osgood Hardy, 
professor of history, Occidental College, and 
Dr. W. W. Scudder. The series will close with 
a dramatic production setting forth interna- 
tional relations, this to be under the direction 
of Mrs. H. R. Judy. 


Missionary Guest Room as Memorial 
to Mrs. W. P. Hardy 

Berean Church, Los Angeles, refuses to ac- 
cept the resignation of their pastor, Rev. W. 
P. Hardy, and instead has granted him a six 
months’ leave of absence beginning in April. 

He will spend the summer at his old home in 
Nelson, N. H., and among friends in New Eng- 
land whom he left 37 years ago to go to Cali- 
fornia, for Mrs. Hardy's health. Her death 
was recently announced. 

Members and friends of this church will be 
interested to know that a missionary guest 
room has been furnished in the Bible House 
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at 927 So. Westmoreland Ave.,:asa memoria} 
to Mrs. Hardy. 'Those» who knew Mrs. Hardy 
best fee] that nothing, would please her. more ' 


“than to have dedicated in loving memory to her 


this beautiful room where tired. missionaries 
can spend their days on furlough. with every, 
comfort. 


Dr. Carl Patton Speaks East and West 4 


Dr. Patton of First .Church, Los Angeles} 
was in wide demand in February. Feb. 2, 3, ' 
and 4, he gave lectures in the Pastoral Confer= 
ence at the Pacific School of Religion, Berke‘ ’ 
ley, on “The Minister and His Books.” Them 
he traveled to New Haven for Feb. 14, to preach 
at Yale, speak at a forum meeting, and address 
the Yale Divinity students on Monday. He: 
has been giving a course of talks to the 
Baraca young men of his church upon. “Social 
Ideals.” : 

The year hag been a strong one with the 
church, with 122 new members received. The 
losses, including revision of the roll, were 127, 
making the membership the first of January, 
1,905. There was disbursed by the church treass 
urer, $56,269. He handled $20,255 for benevo- 
lences, paying the large apportionment in full: 
Through the White Gifts Service of the church 
school at Christmas, 23 families were cared for. 
The average attendance at the church schoof 
was 327. The disbursements of the women’s 
missionary society were $1,258: and of the 
women’s church work society, $7,056. A sig? 
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New Hymn Books for Easter! 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of 
the Christian Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand and going strong 
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COMMUNICATIONS or 
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How true it is that the value of an important and oft-quoted text 
lies in the accuracy of its translation and on its finer shades of 
meaning! Thus it is that, according to the American Standard 
Bible First Corinthians, 15: 33, “evil companionships” rather 
than “‘evil communications,” corrupt good mor als—not good man- 
ners. So it is throughout this marvelously accurate version—the 


Neilson 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 
there are revisions which clarify meanings and throw new light on both text and application. 
Use the American Standard Bible in your reading; in your devotion; in your 
study ; for it, more clearly than any -ver- 
hat has gone before, reveals the 
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Sabbath School scholars from which to study the International, 
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Bertha Ross, was tie serving of 115 meals to 
12,655 persons, © 

A valued service ‘of the brethanmena is the 
distribution of many of-Dr. Patton's sermons in 
pamphlet form. The church choir, in addition 
to its stated duties, has given severa] sacred 
econcerts-in the smaller churches. In this build- 
ing, and under. the patronage of the church, are 
held the Sunday afternoon services of the union 
church for the deaf. The dire need for a larger 
and better equipped First Church has led to 
much discussion as to the type of building most 
desired. oO. F. 

OREGON 

Church Night Program at Union, Portland 

Union Church, Portland, has set aside Thurs- 
day evening as church night, at which a supper 
is served at a nominal price, followed by classes 
in Bible study, teacher training, and mission 


study. Later comes choir rehearsal. The ay- 
erage attendance is well around 100. The 
chureh school, thoroughly graded with four 


departments, has been forced to divide, having 
some of the departments meet at another hour. 
More room is the only solution for this grow- 
ing church school. Rev. J. N. Pendleton is 
pastor, 


COLORADO 


Brief Mention 

The foundation of Fort Collins’ new church 
home is completed, and the superstructure will 
be built at once. 

Washington Park Church, Denver, is moving 
steadily ahead. A fund for a church building 
has been started. 

The work at Cope is expanding under the 
leadership of Rev. J. H. Elder, and a permanent 


Dr.§. Parkes Cadman says 
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When Sunday Comes 
_ By John Andrew Holmes 
Church etiquette note: 


When one’s fa- 
vorite sin is attacked from the pulpit, one 
assumes an air of well-bred unconscious- 
ness such as a real lady wears during the 
opeling stages of an offer of marriage. 


preaching point at Sunnyvale will probably de- 
velop into a church. Plans are taking form for 
the organizatioin of the entire work into the 
Arickaree Larger Parish. F, G. M. 


WYOMING 
Community House for Casper 
The church at Casper hag purchased a large 
house for a social center. Partitions have 
been removed and changes have been made so 
that the people are now rejoicing in a church 
home. 


KANSAS 

Jew and Christian in Pulpit Exchange at 
Leavenworth 

A number of months ago Rev. A. S. Hen- 
derson, pastor at Leavenworth, was asked to 
speak at a fellowship meeting held in Temple 
B’nai Jeshurun in Leavenworth. As a response 
to a letter sent out by the Federal Council 
urging fellowship meetings of Jews and Chris- 
tians, Rabbi Israel J. Sarasohn held several 
conferences with Dr. Henderson. At the re- 
quest of the latter the Rabbi preached at the 
morning service in the Congregational Church. 
His topic was “Fellowship among men and 
among nations.” It was an earnest, thought- 
ful, scholarly sermon and showed a surprising 
knowledge of our Congregational history and 
basic principles. He made an urgent plea for 
fellowship among Jews and Christians on the 
ground of their faiths having so much in com- 
mon. He said, “Let us hold our differences 
sincerely, but not make them occasions for strife 
or ill feeling.” Dr. Henderson preached at a 
Temple service early in March. 


The Men’s Class at Kirwin 


The Community Men’s Forum at Kirwin, 
commonly called the Men’s Class, meets every 
Sunday morning at the hour of the church 
schools, in the City Hall. 

The class began quite spontaneously early 
jast fall, and has maintained a steady and in- 
creasing interest. The group is not large—a 
regular attendance of 15; nor is there much 
emphasis placed on music or inspirational 
speeches. In the beginning there was some 
singing, but before long the entire time was 
devoted to group discussion. The class has 
neither a teacher nor a lecturer. The organi- 
zation is simple. There is a president, a sec- 
retary-treasurer, and a topic committee. This 
committee selects subjects and leaders. The 
leader for a particular session chooses two or 
three helpers. After these have finished their 
talks the question is thrown open for general 
discussion. The hour passes all too quickly. 
The men are loath to leave. Often-some one 
is heard to say, We ought to: have two hours 
for this class. 

Of course there is some random talking, but 
there has been no boorishness, and the men 
have been trying to do their own thinking. 
Men who are almost never seen inside a; church 
come to this class and enter. into the discus- 
sions. There is a sense of freedom and fair 
play that is good to see. A few of the topics 
that. have been discussed are: Is the Church 
Justifying Its Existence? Are the Automobile 


and the Radio Helps or Hindrances to the, 


Church? Training of Children, Recreation for 
Youth, Law Enforcement, ane ron Sin, 
Evolution. : 


There has been bus. one Sanial occasion, but 


the personal contacts in class and the exchange 
4 - 
4 


of opinions are making for a more ne 


“now the talk of the town. 


-received the prizé of the Drama © Leagu 


feeling. - 
The most outstanding work this -e 
done was to feature a public debate on 
Sunday afternoon at the City Hall. Qu 
“Can I Believe in God and in Evo 
Three men selected from the community; 
resented each side. For two hours and. 
a capacity house of 75 people listened 
debate, and then continued in general 
sion for a half hour longer. No bad bl 
thoroughly good spirit throughout, the de 


For the next few weeks this Men’s Class: 
base their discussions upon Kent and J 
The Making of a Nation. They have reache 
the place where a good many feel the need 
some further thought stimulus and guida1 
Hence the selection of this book, which will 
inevitably to a further grappling with the qu 
tion as to Just What is the Bible? 

Rey. H. H. Hester is pastor of our ch 
in Kirwin. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Leeds Parish House a Welcome Addition 


The new parish house at Leeds ig provil 
its value. Furniture, curtains, dishes, kite 
cabinet, etc., have been donated to make it 
tractive and useful. A Christian Ende: 
rally for the district was held in the pari 
house and church in November. With no p 
ish house, it would have been impossible to ha 
entertained this gathering. The Sunday. befe 
Christmas, a special candle service at vespe! 
was held in the church. 


Sermon Series at Grand Forks 


At Grand Forks, Rev. E. F. Bosworth, pa 
tor, has been giving a series of sermons on ‘ 
Door of Worship,” “The Door of Friendliness 
“God, the Architect,” “The Challenge of the I 
complete,’ ‘Renewed Strength,’ “The H 
of Science and the Heart of Christianity,” “ 
Christ of Doctrine and the Power of the Cro 
“The Universal Christ.” The young people of 
the church have been holding monthly “supper 


meetings” at which the following topies haye 
been discussed: ‘What I Believe about the 
Bible,” “What I Believe about Creation,” 


“What I Believe about Right and Wrong—Sin,” 
“What I Believe about Christian Prayer, 
“What I Believe about the Business of # 
Church.” The Junior Christian Endeavor hé 
been doing successful work this year, led 
a university student, with attendance from 10 
to 20. 
The Boy Scouts meet regularly every weé 
The pastor is Scout Master. A recent. 
was “Parents’ Night,” when the parents we 
invited to attend a meeting of the Troop. 1 
regular order of events was followed by stu 
and exhibitions of knot tying, ete. 
The woman’s-guild at Grand Forks is stror 
and active. At the annual bazaar, held neg 
the close of the year, over $200 was cleare 
The women haye redecorated the basement 
the church, have contributed largely toward ney 
church school hymn books, and haye_ pledg 
and paid $500 toward the church budget. TT 
guild meets twice a month, with an average a 
tendance of over 30. 


NEBRASKA 


Religious Pageantry at Crete . x 
The church at Crete, Rey. Harold Coopei 
pastor, organized last year a department of f 
ligious pageantry. It produces. unusual wo 
in this field on account of its nearness to Doa’ 
College. The latest presentation given by 
department was “The Rock,’ which created 
profound impression... Mrs. W. S. Collett 
Crete had charge of the. presentation. a 
drama was written by Mary P. Hamlin a 


America. 


~~. 


a 
teem ot, 1920 


IOWA 

jnnell Calls Pastor 

After searching for a suitable leader to suc- 
od Dr. = Ww. Cross. who resigned Iast May, 
the choice fell upon 
Rev. E. F. Bos- 
worth of Grand Forks, 
N. D. The son of 
Prof. Edward Increase 
Bosworth of Oberlin, 
O., he grew up in that 
city and graduated 
from Oberlin College 
in 1916. While in 
college young Bos- 
worth took an active 
interest in athletics, 


! being - both football 
xEY. H.F¥.BoswortH and varsity track 
man. After graduat- 


z he was for four years and a half engaged 
-yarious business enterprises, including serv- 
» in the army in this country, the grain busi- 
Ss, and the Exchange in Minneapolis. For 
few months he was assistant physical direc- 
r in the Detroit, Michigan, Y. M. C. A. He 
en returned to Oberlin and graduated from 
e School of Theology in 1923. During his 
minary course he supplied a number of stu- 
nt charges near Oberlin. In 1923 he began 
s pastorate with Plymouth Church, Grand 
rks. The University of North Dakota is lo- 
ted there, and thus Mr. Bosworth was given 
| opportunity to come in contact with the 
uthful university element. By tempera- 
ant, training, and experience it is believed that 
e Grinnell Church will furnish the new 
uder ample opportunity for the exercise of 
; fine gifts of mind and heart. Packs) di. 


umboldt Has Unique Sunday Morning Service 
For nearly two years the schools of Hum- 
Idt have co-operated with the churches in 
ek day religious education. The program is 
usual since only high school ages are released 
their respective churches for one hour per 
sek. The class at the Congregational Church 
studying the Life of Jesus under the leader- 
ip of the minister, Rev. G. B. Wilder. Ona 
cent Sunday morning four members of the 
ass presented unusually well prepared papers 
counting the events of Jesus’ life in chrono- 
zical order. It was so well done and given 
such an intense and reverent spirit that a 
ofound impression was made upon the large 
ngregation gathered to hear it. 

The program of this church for its young 
ople of high school age is unusual in that the 
struction usually given in connection with 
e church school hour is done in the evening 
ter the young people’s meeting. The minister 
is charge of the 45-minute study period. This 
ves encouragement to church attendance on 
inday morning, and large numbers of this age 
tend. 

After a pastorate of less than two years the 
umboldt Church expressed its confidence in 
s minister by adding $500 to the salary. 
PIA Ss 


edication at Alexander 

Sunday, Jan. 31, was an historic occasion for 
e little community of Alexander. Last sum- 
er a destructive cyclone swept the region, 
molishing the Congregational and Lutheran 
urech buildings, removing the Methodist 
ureh edifice from its foundation and doing 
me damage to the German Reformed building. 
hus all the churches of the village felt the 
fect of the storm. But the calamity seems to 
ive “worked together for good”; for, what 
ason and common sense failed to accomplish, 
e high wind has achieved. The Congrega- 
onal and Methodist churches have literally 
en “blown together.” Since this event these 
jurches have held their services in common. 
he united people have worked co-operatively 
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for the restoration of the house of worship. 
What was once a simple and inadequate church 
building has been completely transformed at 
the cost of $4,000. The old Congregational bell 
has been lifted to a newly constructed tower on 
the Methodist church; and the pew ends of our 
church are now bracing the furniture in the 
remodeled house of worship. Other ‘ancient 
landmarks” of the Congregational brand are in 
evidence. On the above mentioned date, the 
superintendent of the State Conference, and the 
district superintendent of the Methodist Church 
assisted in the dedication of this “United Church 
of Alexander,’ as it is called. Further festivi- 
ties. during the week helped to cement the 
newly formed union into what promises to be 
one of the most successful federated churches 
in the state. PACs 


MINNESOTA 
New Mayflower Church, Minneapolis 
The new Mayflower Church, Minneapolis, 
organized last June, has called Prof. C. F. 
Hehterbecker of Ham- 


line University, St. 
Paul, as_ part-time 
pastor. Professor 


Hehterbecker is an or- 
dained Congregational 
minister, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, 
and of Bangor Semi- 
nary, with two years’ 
graduate work in Co- 
lumbia University. 


The church has a 
membership of 53, 
which includes 20 


C. F.. ECHTERBECKER : : 
men and their wives. 


It occupies a strategic center in a new and 
rapidly growing section of the city, and func- 
tions as a community church. The first unit of 
a building is completed, and the outlook is most 
hopeful. 


INDIANA 

Rey. Robert Dalzell Goes to Elkhart 

Rev. Robert Dalzell, who lately began the 
pastorate of Hlkhart, had his training in the 
high school at Charlotte, Mich., and graduated 
from Olivet College in 1916 and from Chicago 
Seminary in 1925. At Olivet he won the Shedd 
oratorical prize and participated in the Julia 
Ambrose Walker essay contest on current the- 


313 


ology at Chicago Seminary. He has held pas- 
torates. at Vermontville, Imlay. City, and St 
Johns, Mich., and during his seminary course 
at Algonquin, Ill. He spent.a part of the year 
1921 in Europe studying the labor situation. 

At Elkhart Mr. Dalzell follows the late Rev. 
A, U. Ogilvie, who closed last September a, 25: 
year pastorate. The Elkhart Church has a good 
building and a loyal constituency. 


NEW YORK 

Church Institute Replaces Midweek Service 

- The work at Sherburne, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. H. H. Deck, moves forward ‘slowly 
but steadily. The congregations have doubled, 
and the midweek service has assumed new life 
since it has been turned into a church institute. 
The superintendent of schools has been giving 
a course on psychology to the parents and 
teachers of the church, and this course has been 
supplemented by one by the pastor on “The Use 
of the Bible in Building Up Right Religious 
Attitudes.” 


Resigns from Ithaca Pastorate 

On Jan. 20 Rev. H. J. Condit resigned the 
pastorate of First Church, Ithaca, to take effect 
immediately after Easter, at which time he will 
begin work as director of religious education 
under the New York State Conference. He will 
reside in Ithaca. He came to the Ithaca Church 
seven years ago, after a pastorate of nine years: 
at Nutley, N. J. The church, which is in ex- 
cellent condition, feels deeply their loss, for Mr. 
Condit is greatly beloved not only in the church 
put throughout the city, but they recognize that 
he is taking up a larger work among the young 
people of the state. 

During his pastorate the church has been 
thoroughly organized and special success has 
been had with the young people in Scouts, Camp. 
Fire, choir, and both intermediate and senior 
young people’s societies. In the seven years, 
gifts for benevolences have quadrupled, and the 
church is represented in the Angola field of 
West Africa by Alan MacAllester. 

For the new work Mr. Condit has been pre- 
pared by five years’ service in the organizing 
and conducting of the young people’s summer 
conferences at Wells College and Blair Acad- 
emy, serving as chairman of the State Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, and successively 
as registrar and dean of the Wells Conference; 


SERVES THE LARGE AND THE SMALL CHURCH EQUALLY WELL 


ADOPTIONS OF 
THE MONTH: Cali- 
fornia Christian Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
First Church of Christ, 
Glastonbury, Conn.; 
Central Baptist, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Kenwood 
Evangelical, Chicago, 
Ill; First Baptist, and 
First Christian, South 
Bend, Ind.; First 
Church of Christ, 
Swampscott, Mass.; 
Congregational 
Church of Christ, 
Leominster, Mass.; 
Adams Square Bap- 
tist, Worcester, Mass. 


Grace Congregational, 
Framingham, Mass.; 
Country Club Chris- 
tian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; First Meth- 
odist, Cortland, N:Y;; 
Baptist, Grand Forks, 
N.D.;. Church of the 
Covenant, Cleveland, 
0.; Congregational, 
Engene, Ore.; First 
Congregational, Hills- 
boro, Ore.; Presbyte- 
rian, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Baptist, Dalton, Pa.; 
Congregational, Man- 
chester, Vt. 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
$135.00 per hundred, F.O.B. New York or Chicago 
Send for a Returnable Copy 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Price $1.75; 


353 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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‘This has given him a wide acquaintance among 
the young people throughout the state, and they 
‘are enthusiasti¢ over his appointment. 


ra 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Called to Waldo, Brockton 

. Rev. C. A. Forbes, minister at Medfield since 
41922, has been called to Waldo Church, Brock- 
ton. This pulpit was made vacant by the death 
‘of Rey. W. 8. Coleman. Mr. Forbes is a min- 
ister of culture and ability and with a back- 
ground of pastorates in Cincinnati, O., Kane; 


Money in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing 
rare stamps mailed before 1865 are often 
found in attics, storerooms, cellars. Single 
envelopes have brought as high as $6,000.00, 
and many are worth upwards of $100 each. 
Search thoroughly for old family correspond- 
sence. Keep the letters, as only the en- 
velopes are of value. I am especially inter- 
ested in U. §S. and Confederate issues, but 
also buy foreign stamps, provided they are 
on the original envelopes and mailed before 
1865. Common varieties and duplicates also 
bought. Cannot advise from description but 
must examine them. Send such envelopes 
(not loose stamps) carefully packed, to me 
for valuation. You are not obliged to sell 
unless my offer is satisfactory. If envelopes 
are not purchased, I guarantee to return 
them in good order. Harold GC, Brooks, 
Box 314, Marshall, Mich. Adv. 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


overlooking the sea. 
dancing. Handicrafts. 


and mental hygiene. 


Lee 
Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 

On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
Abundance of resinous pines. : ) 
Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 
c { Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
Summer training school for counilors. 


- MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 
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Pa., and Providence, R. I. The Brockton 
church is a daughter of Porter, has had a line 
of devoted ministers since organization in 1894, 
and with alertness and zeal is serving a field 
in the north part of the city. 


Making Possible a Greater Usefulness 

Thé new parish house of First Church, Mel- 
rose, was dedicated at the annual meeting of 
the church. The dedicatory prayer was made 
by the pastor, Rev. R. H. Bennett. Mrs. Eaton 
Perkins, chairman of the religious education 
committee, and George McPheters, director of 
young people’s work, Miss Hattie G. Ricker, and 
H. T. Sands, all of the Melrose church, were 
the speakers. On its 75th anniversary in 1923 
the church. yoted to proceed with a building 
program to meet its growing needs. In accord- 
ance with that plan the church auditorium was 
redecorated, the choir space enlarged to allow 
for a chorus of 60, and the acoustic properties 
and lighting of the chapel were greatly im- 
proved. 

By building an addition to the present parish 
house and developing the basement of the chapel, 
a modern Sunday school plant hag been made 


3000 feet of shore front. 
Craft shop 


Attractive bungalows; screened cabins. 


Address ; 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


. Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 

1p cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


fr 


he 
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4 PASTOR WANTED 


Se a es ees, 
tLarge Chureh in New York State desires an 
associate minister for young people’s' work, 
church calling, and general pastoral duties; no 
preaching, Prefer young man who is looking for 
permanent position. An important place for the 
right man. Address “C, E.,” Oongregationalist, 


‘ | TEACHERS WANTED 
‘ 

_ 'Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
aind colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars, 
a ies Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


i _ MISCELLANEOUS 


, {Wilk any descendants of 
(pspecially the earlier ones) 
tjonal Church in Merrimac (West Amesbury), 
Mass., send their addresses to Mr. Richard A. 
Sargent, Clerk, for particulars Tegarding the 
200th anniversary. 


the former pastors 
‘of the Congrega- 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
phree Squares west of White House. One block 
from ecco Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water, Sight-seeing cars icall at door. T le- 
phone, Franklin 7345. re 


{For Sale: Sixty copies of American H 

i el € ymnal, in 
00d condition, at thirty-five cents each. First 
Congregational Church, Tampa, Fla. 


; F 
The Boy Problem solved when ou. en 
itamp Keebec, Phippsburg, Me. TRiehe cake 
nions. Supervised play. Directed diet, Chris- 
tjan leadership. July and August, $160. ° Rev. 
‘ harles Stevéns, So. Deerfield, -Mass. 


ing. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm for Rent, 150 acres, 50 under cultivation ; 
to man and wife on shares or rent, as preferred. 
Must furnish best of references as to ability 
and character. W. A. Jones, Mystic, Ct. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
toxtaR Suites with private baths for large or 
sma 


parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 


Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech §St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Summer cottages for rental, $115 up for the 
season, H. F. Howard, Agent, E. Northfield, Mass. 


For Sale—Church bell 1886 pounds, church or- 
gan and pews. For particulars address M. ©. 
Hill, Clerk, Belfast, Me. 


Pastor Wanted—One who can teach the gospel 
of Christian living in the pulpit, on the street, 
in the home. Give experience, preparation and 
references. C, S. Miller, Chairman, Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church Committee, Mound City, Tl. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents, Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send Self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 


containing parables. 
IF wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advertise- 
‘ ment in our paper? Some small church may be in need 
of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


you have any second-hand church furnishings you 


A GLIMPSE OUTSIDE ONE or BostTon’s SUBURBAN CHURCHES { 
During a Sunday service at Melrose, Rev. R. H. Bennett, pastor 2. 


possible, with four excellent department Toon, 
and abundance of well-equipped class Toor 
A well-equipped church parlor, which can 4 
occasion also be used for a stage for the paris, 
hall, and a stage in the new junior room, affoi 
opportunity for. the growing department of dry 
matics. There is a new church office and ne) 
toilet facilities. A new heating plant has bee 
installed, including a ventilating system, an 
fireproof boiler room and coal bunker. Th 
cost of the improvements will reach abou 
$63,000. With the apparatus for stereoptico 
and motion pictures in both parish hall an 
auditorium the church is equipped for this moé 
ern form of education and entertainment. Th 
parish hall is fitted up for basket ball and othe 
indoor sports also. 

The illustrated prospectus and appeal whicl 
“put over” the idea and the drive for money 1, 
a marvel of editorial, pictorial, and advertisin; 
work. The slogan adopted was ‘For Christ ani 
My Church,” with the emphasis on “My” t 
localize and personalize it. It is well worth th 
study of any church which has to put over ¢ 
similar building program. | 

The church hag a large and efficient staff, in 
cluding, besides Rey. R. H. Bennett, the pas 
tor, Miss Annie M. Chapin, pastor’s assistant 
Miss Lucile Page, pastor’s secretary, Georgé 
A. McPheters, director of young people’s work, 
and Merton D. Williams, director of music. A 
new appointment to the staff is Mrs. Baton 
Perkins, professor of Bible at Bradford Acad: 
emy with an M.A. degree from Yale, who will 
do part time work as director of religious edu- 
cation. fi 

The dedication of the new parish house is 
coincident with the beginning of the eighth 
year of Mr. Bennett as pastor. During the 
seven years he hag received into the church 599 
new members. The congregation has risen in 
numbers from 300 to 500. The budget of the 
church hag been doubled by adapting the every 
member canvass to local use and interesting 
more people. The missionary offerings have 
been multiplied by four. The musical side of 
the church has been greatly developed. Phere 
are three chorus choirs, two younger choirs and 
the regular church chorus of 40 members, and a 
quartet. The attendance of the children and 
young people at the morning service is large. 
The social life of the church has been much 
developed by the Woman’s Union, which has 
neighborhood circles, and instead of doing things 
hag provided inspiration and instruction. The 
men of the church in good numbers meet with 
the pastor at the City Club, Boston, every, 
Tuesday noon for dinner and a social get-to- 
gether. The church provides annually a stu* | 
dent loan fund of $100 for the use of students 
who need help, especially those preparing for 
Christian work. 


Clear YourS 


Of Disfiguring Blemushes 
Use Cuticura 


, Oi t, Talcum free. Address: 
Sample. Sep, Ointne. pt. J, iden, Mass. - os 


Marck EL, 1200 
‘Lenox Happenings : : 

A recognition service, held Feb. 7, at Lenox, 
to which all former members of the Christian 
|Hndeavor Society were invited, proved a real 
| rally in spite of the deep snow. Reid O. Bes- 
| serer, boys’ secretary of the Y. M; GC. A. of 
| Pittsfield, was the speaker. 
| The Sunday School gave a Lincoln Day pro- 
| gram under the direction of Miss Eleanor Mole, 
| chairman of the World Service Committee. 
| +A series of stereopticon evenings have been 
| arranged by the pastor, Rev. B. N. Wyman. 


Ie NEW HAMPSHIRE 
|Rey. R. H. Dunn Resigns 

Announcement was made on Sunday, Feb. 
21, of the resignation of Rey. R. H. Dunn from 
the pastorate of Lancaster. He has accepted a 
-eall-to Central Church, Maplewood, N. J., to 
_ begin after Waster. Mr. Dunn came to Lan- 
“caster in December, 1922, soon after his grad- 
| uation from Union Seminary. His enthusiasm 
| was felt immediately, for few phases of the 
community life failed to receive his personal 
assistance. He has been active among the 
young people, in the fraternal life, the Rotary 
Club, and in musical circles. Personally he has 


: 
_ directed several cantatas with striking success. 


‘ 


During the past winter, in co-operation with 
the rector of the local Episcopal church, he has 
carried on a Sunday afternoon discussion group 
for men where the history and philosophy of 

religious development has been presented by 
brief formal papers and a general discussion 
and question period. A local newspaper said 
editorially : 

_ He ends his first pastorate with the good 
will of a community much larger than his own 
parish. He enters his new field in New Jersey 
with their best wishes. He has honored the 
pulpit he has filled and been true to the gospel 
that he has preached. The New Jersey: city 
which is to receive him shortly after Haster is, 
indeed, to be congratulated. 


Annual Meetings 

First, Hau Claire, Wis., Rev. W. W. Bolt, 
pastor, received $16,000 in legacies, $10,000 of 
which was given to apply on the debt on the 
church building. This, with accrued building 
pledges paid, brought the debt down to $20,000. 
Improvements for the year included ¢he re- 
decorating of the community house. 

The church, however, has done more than 
raise money. All phases of its work have 
grown. The women’s organizations have had 
an actively fruitful and financially rewarding 
year. The church school is larger than ever 
before. The community fellowship club con- 
tinues in interest and attendance, while the 
school for week-day religious instruction, the 
latest addition to the church’s family of inter- 
ests, continues to increase. 

_ Stoneham, Mass., believes in treating its min- 
ister well. The church has repainted and re- 
shingled the parsonage and installed a fine new 
heating plant therein. The attendance at the 
Sunday morning services for the year has aver- 
aged 230, a gain of 34 over last year and of 56 

in 1923. Thirty-one new members were added 
to the church, The Bible school is doing espe- 

cially good work with an enrollment of 507. 
Progressive methods, training for teachers and 

leaders, monthly missionary programs, and reg- 
ular series of socials for all departments help 
to make the work effective. They are planning 

‘to rebuild the Bible school and social portion 
of the church plant. Already $2,000 in cash 

has been secured, with many more pledges. Dr. 

H. J. Kilbourn has an unusual series of go-to- 
church cards, issued monthly, which have aided 
greatly in building up the congregation and 
church attendance. 


-‘% AINISTERS—Have you books you no longer need? If 


so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
. effort to dispose of them? ‘Some other pastor may want 
to purchase them. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
Baker, W. H., New London, O., to Federated, 
Fredericksburg. Accepts. 
Buccs, D. M., Ashland, Neb., to Anamosa, Ia. 


BELL, GEORGH, Amble, England, to Hetland, S. D. 

WILSON, Reber Place, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Royal Heights, Joplin. Accepts. 

Boswortu, H. F., Grand Forks, N. D., to Grinnell, 
Ia. Accepts. 

Bruins, F. W., Sheffield, Ill., to Mobridge, S. D. 

CLaRKb, R, H., Lake Mills, Wis., to Union, Peoria, 
Ill. Accepts to begin April 1. 

DUNN, R.y Hi, lancaster, ON, 7 Hap to Central: 
Maplewood, N. J. Accepts to begin April 18. 

Haney, R. S., Eagle Grove, Ia., to Webster City. 

Kerri, J. B., South, Rochester, N. Y., to South, 


Utica. Accepts. 
LARKE, EDMUND, Chicago, Ill., to Hermosa and 
Scenic, 8. D. At work. 


MacDONALp, R. M., First Presbyterian, Springfield, 
Mass., to Memorial, Atlantic. Accepts to begin 
April 1. 

RILEY, W. W., Weaverville, Cal., to Green Ridge, 
Mo. 

ScuarLrz, J. E., German, 
German, Crete. 


Hallam, Neb., to First 


Resignations 
Hoarn, W. J., Hetland, S. D. 
Jackson, F. D., Emerald Grove, Janesville, Wis. 
Effective May 1. 
MarrHEws, G. T., 
June 1. 
PIERPONT, JOHN, Lpping, N. H. To make his home 
in Amherst, Mass. [Effective April 4. 
Prior, A. E., Hettinger, N. D. Effective Feb. 28. 
RUSSELL, JENNIE, Shields-Selfridge, N. D. 


Ree Heights, S. D. Effective 


TROWBRIDGH, J. P., Interlaken, Mass. Effective 
in May. 
Ordinations and Installations 
JONES, E. A., o.; and i., Seymour, Ct.; Feb. 26. 


Sermon by Rev. 
by Rev. Messrs. 
Sherrod Soule, C. 
W. L. Phillips. 
Lnr, H. J., i., Wauwatosa, Wis.,. Feb. 15. Sermon 
by Prof. H. H. Walker; other parts by Rev. 


Alfred W. Budd; other parts 
W. F. Maylott, J. S. Marsh, 
R. Brown, EH. R. Hance, and 


Messrs. E. W. Foster, W. E. Schilling, Roscoe: 


Graham, R. R. Hogan, A. N. Brown, and A. S. 
Beale. 


Personals 
LomBarD, Rev. H. E., on Sunday, Feb. 28, ended 
his labors as acting pastor in Webster, Mass., 
and retired from the ministry after 30 years 
of service. He resigned from the Webster pas- 
torate about a year ago and has recently been 
appointed pastor emeritus of that church. At 
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the morning service of Feb. 28 he was presented 
with a beautiful testimonial illuminated on 
parchment and in hand-carved frame, together 
with a chest of gold, as a lasting memorial of 
the love and esteem in which he has been held 
during his stay with them. 


Deaths 


DUNNELS—At South Bristol, Me., Feb. 21, Rey. 
A. Frederic Dunnels. Funeral services were 
held in the chapel at Woodlawn cemetery, 
Everett, Mass. He is survived by Mrs. Dunnels. 


The | 
Chtrago Theological © 
Seminary 


Organized in 1855. 


Has trained more than 
3,000 Christian Leaders. 


Affiliated with The University of Chicago. ° 


New buildings and equipment. Tuition free. — 


Pulpit and Pastorate 

Prepares _\ Missionary Work 
Men for ) Community Service 
Religious Education 


Catalog and full information gladly 
furnished, on request 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin. College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


Junior College 


Pool. 


Send for Catalogue 


Following classes are admitted: : 
1. Students desiring to prepare for college. (Certificate.) Final . 
year students will be admitted. : 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. x 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire . 
Junior College Courses. : ‘ 
year course. With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, i 
Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. ; 
Students attend Boston historical churches. : 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, ; 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming ; 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings. ' 3 
Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. ; 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


(Diploma.) 


A diploma will be given any student completing any two = 


Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


bey 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: ~ 
~ Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept..C.) 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to ie | 
WARREN J. MouLton, President | 


Bangor, Maine. ! 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Blazing the Trail for Yankton 

A small South Dakota city of 5,500 people 
recently set itself the task of raising $200,000. 
A crisis in the affairs of the college demanded 
swift and accurate work. The city of Yankton, 
situated on the Missouri River about sixty miles 
west of the Iowa boundary, and separated only 
by the width of the river from Nebraska, has 
a population of 5,508. Practically all of the 
$200,000 came from this group and from the 
faculty and students of the college. 

What was the reason that these 5,503 citi- 
zens of Yankton, after the most devastating 
drought in two generations which practically 
wiped out the corn crop on which they depend, 
and at a time when the farming situation is 
admittedly at a serious crisis—what was their 
reason for burdening themselves with a $200,- 
000 campaign that imposed on each family in 
the city an expense of about $200? 

Forty-four years ago, Dr. Joseph Ward 
founded Yankton College. He came to Yankton 
a missionary of the Congregational Churches. 
He envisioned in the broad and fertile valley 
of the Missouri an institution of higher learn- 
ing. From his dream came this the first col- 
lege of the Dakotas at a time when the col- 
leges of the East were celebrating centennials 
and bi-centennials. 
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The college and city have grown together. 
Hach is a part of the other, and each has come 
to realize that what harms one harms the other; 


-what benefits one helps the other. 


When the city learned that Yankton College 
was in danger, the instant reaction was that 
of consternation. The powers of the city ral- 
lied quickly to the rescue. Step by step ways 
were studied to prevent the impending fate, 
characterized as the possible closing of Yank- 
ton College, by Pres. George W. Nash, new ex- 
ecutive of the college. Like the minute men in 
the Revolution, so sprang up the loyal men and 
women of Yankton in defense of their college. 

What methods were used, what sacrifices were 
undergone, what heart-breaking labor made the 
campaign a success, need not be told here. It 
was a success, and it would take an epic to tell 
what that meant to the little city, eighth largest 
community in the whole great state of South 
Dakota. 

Behind the driving force of the campaign 
were the leaders of the city, the group that 
Several years ago composed another epic of 
concrete and steel, the $1,250,000 Meridian 
highway bridge at Yankton. 

The great steel bridge at Yankton has mul- 
tiplied itself six times, for the state now has 
followed suit in bridging the Big Muddy, and 
the isolation of one-half the state from the 
other half is over. 

The financial future of Yankton College has 
had its tottering foundations shored up by the 
efforts of the little city that has done another 
big job, but again other agencies are needed, 
and Yankton’s $200,000 must be multiplied by 
three if the future of its beloved college is to 
be assured. 

With the example of sacrifice, of loyalty, of 
unselfishness, and of generosity shown by the 
home-folks—those who know it best—Yankton 
College and Yankton City seek from the rest 
of the state and of the country the remaining 
$400,000 that the college must have. 

The example has been set and the trail blazed 
for others to follow! 


Founders Day at Marietta 


Marietta College celebrated on Feb. 14-15 its 
91st birthday. If it followed the custom of some 
colleges and dated back to the organization of 
the academy from which it sprang this birthday 
would be its 129th, for Muskingum Academy, 
the first institution of higher education west 
of the Alleghenies, was founded in 1797, just 
ten years after the ordinance was passed es- 
tablishing the Northwest Territory and nine 
years after the settlement of Marietta, its capi- 
tal, was begun. 

This celebration of Founders Day was the 
sixth and it was in many respects the most in- 
teresting that has been held. None of the pre- 
vious celebrations has elicited such interest from 
the student body and the community. Every 
place at the luncheon was taken, the afternoon 
reception was crowded, and many were turned 
away from the evening exercises. Those who 
have given the Founders Day addresses in pre- 
vious years have been men of ability and dis- 
tinction—President Garfield of Williams Col- 
lege, the Hon. Theodore B. Burton, President 
Paul D. Moody of Middlebury College, Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden, Dr. John H. Finley—but 
none stirred greater enthusiasm by hig person- 
ality and his message than this year’s speaker, 
Dr. Michael I. Pupin, the distinguished ‘immi- 
grant-inventor.” And a second guest added 
greatly to the interest of the day—Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones of the class of ’97, the executive 
secretary of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, whose sur- 
veys of education in Mquatorial Africa have at- 
tracted such widespread interest and commenda- 
tion. His address at the luncheon and at a 
gathering of trustees and faculty on the theme 
of Marietta’s educational opportunity was full 
of wisdom and suggestion. The honorary de- 
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gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on D 
Pupin and on Dr. Jones at the close of 
Founders Day exercises. “ 

The midwinter meeting of the trustees, hé 
in connection with the Founders Day celebr 
tion, revealed the substantial foundation ¢ 
which the work of the college rests. The pro, 
ress of the institution during the past fe 
years has not been spectacular but it has bee 
steady with no backsets. There hag been r 
deficit for the last three years and there wi 
be none this year. Seven years ago, at the b 
ginning of the present administration, the ej 
dowment was approximately $600,000. It " 
now $1,250,000. During the past year it hs 
been increased by about $100,000, chief 
through the generous bequest of Mrs. Kathe: 
ine Andrews Mather of Detroit to found an 
maintain a professorship in natural science j 


- memory of her father, Ebenezer Baldwin Ar 


drews, professor in Marietta College from 1851 
70, one of the best-known geologists of his tim 
Ground is just being broken for the gyn 
nasium of the Betsy Mills Club, the gift of Mi 
W. W. Mills in memory of his wife, which wi 
be the center of the college women’s physice 
training, and tentative plans have already bee 
drawn for a new gymnasium for men. The co! 
lege hag entered the Ohio Athletic Conferenc 
on probation and has had a most cordial recey 
tion there. In passing it may be said tha 
Marietta is fully up to date in its handling o 
athletics, these activities being wholly unde 
the direction of the department of physical ed 
ucation, with no alumni or student control. 
Marietta has taken a great step forward dur 
ing the year in trustee-faculty relations. Defi 
nite regulations have been passed defining th 
status of the faculty and providing that ther 
shall be no dismissals without the opportunity 
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wr an adequate hearing. The faculty have been 
imitted to a share in the recommendation of 
indidates for honorary degrees; and a co- 
peration committee hag been arranged to fa- 
litate the discussion and ‘settlement of mat- 
rs of common interest to both -broups. 
The trustees have recently adopted a system 
f group insurance and at Christmas time every 
ember of the faculty and every employee of 
1e college was presented with an insurance 
olicy, a generous act which was greatly appre- 
ated by the recipients. 
Among the good things which the present 
eademic year has brought to the college was 
four-days’ visit from Dr. Willard L. Sperry, 
ean of the Harvard Divinity School. He spoke 
wice at the First Congregational Church on 
unday and once at the church and once at the 
liege each of the other three days, besides 
mnferring with many groups and individuals. 
ery few speakers have ever come to the col- 
ge whose visit brought such an inspiration. 
A. H. S. 


Hartford Seminary Notes 

Knight Hall, the building erected for the 
lassroom use of the Hartford School of Reli- 
ious Education by the munificence of Dean E. 
[. Knight and his family and the friends of 
he school, has been completed, forming the 
astern side of the quadrangle on the new cam- 
us of the Foundation. Dean Knight has added 
» his original gift by providing the entire 
urnishing of the hall. Beginning with the 
second semester all afternoon classes of the 
hree schools are held in this building. 

The prize offered annually by a Boston mem- 
er of the board of trustees for an essay by any 
tudent of the Foundation on Protestantism 
as been awarded to Mr. F. R. Saito for an 
ssay on the topic proposed by the committee, 
The Hssential Principles of Protestantism.” 

: c.s.L. 


College Students in Conference 
at Northfield 


The New England Midwinter Conference on 
he Christian Way of Life convened for its 
hird annual session at East Northfield, Mass., 
eb. 12-14. The quota of delegates is limited 
o two from each Christian Association in the 
aen’s and women’s colleges of New England, 
aaking an enrollment of more than 100 stu- 
lents. William H. Braisted, Jr., Brown Uni- 
ersity, 26, was chairman of the conference, 
nd Raymond B. Culver of the Yale Christian 
\ssociation was executive secretary. 

“Why Be a Christian Today?” was the theme 
or study and discussion. Among the discussion 
roup leaders were Rev. J. K. Birge, formerly 
vith the American Board of Smyrna and later 
New England Student Secretary for the Inter- 
ational Y. M. C. A.; Rev. H. F. Campbell, 
eneral secretary of the Yale Christian Associ- 
ition; Rev. Everett Clinchy, general secretary 
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of the Wesleyan Christian Association; Miss 
Willa P. Young, secretary of the Christian 
World Education Committee of the National 
Council of Christian Association. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of the Bethel Evangelical Church of 
Detroit, and one of the editors of the Christian 
Century, was the principal speaker. 

In conjunction with this conference is a meet- 
ing of the New England Field Council, the mem- 
bership of which is comprised of one Field 
Council member from each of the men’s college 
Christian Associations and theological] semi- 
naries, and representatives of the preparatory 
school movement. Sewall Emerson, Yale, ’26, 
is chairman of this council. ‘Hie Bs 


Newton Marshall Hall, D.D. 


“We are deeply grieved to learn of the death 
of Dr. Newton Hall, and we know all who 
knew him are deeply grieved also. The loss of 
his kindly and sympathetic personality, his 
warm understanding and quiet charm is a very 
real loss indeed.” So wrote Maurice Sherman 
in the leading editorial of the Springfield 
Union, ‘the day following the death of Dr. Hall 
(which was reported in the issue of The Con- 
gregationalist of Feb. 4), and he spoke for a 
wide circle. 

While upon a visit to his daughter, Mrs. Carey 
Thorpe of Cambridge, Mass., he was suddenly 
stricken in Park St. Subway Station, Bos- 
ton, and quietly passed away before he could 
be taken to the hospital. He was supplying the 
pulpit of his friend, Dr. Harris G. Hale, at 
Marblehead, during January. Dr. Hall was 
born Jan. 10, 1865, at Manchester, N. H., and 
inherited his love of education from his father, 
Marshall Parker Hall, who for many years was 
president of the Manchester Board of Hduca- 
tion. He was valedictorian of his high school 
class, a commencement speaker of his class at 
Dartmouth in 1888 as well as at Andover in 
1891. 

While in the seminary he was associated with 
Berkeley Institute, as editor of the Beacon, 
His literary attainments won him the profes- 
sorship of English Literature at Iowa College, 
where he taught for two years. Before leaving 
for Iowa he was ordained at the Franklin 
Street Church, Manchester, and upon leaving 
his college work began a successful four-year 
pastorate in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Oneonta, N. Y. 

His life work was done in Springfield, Mass., 
where he was associated with North Church, 
twenty-one years as minister and four years as 
pastor emeritus. Succeeding such men as L. 
Clarke Seeyle and Washington Gladden, he at 
once made his pulpit the intellectual center of 
the city. The charm of his clear literary style 
and his splendid championship of civic right- 
eousness made him a power. Though the most 
gentle of men, at times he was a doughty re- 
former, as when he publicly rebuked the city 
authorities for welcoming the Liquor Dealers’ 
Association to their convention in 1923. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution to the city 
was his work upon the school board. For nine 
critical years he fought the battles of education. 
Largely through his efforts the beautiful High 
School of Commerce gained its charming set- 
ting. He stood for the highest order of scholar- 
ship, and at the same time advocated increased 
pastime facilities for the pupils. 

His was a busy pen, and it was devoted to 
his two major interests, Bible study and travel. 
His works include A Critical Study of the. Bible, 
The Golden Book, Civic Righteousness and Cwie 
Pride, 1915, Stories of the Commonwealth of 
Israel, a series of Travel Talks published in 
the Sunday Union and to be issued in book 
In collaboration with others he wrote 
The Harly Days of Israel, Adult Classes and 
How to Conduct Them, The Days of the Kings 
of Israel, and recently, with Prof. Irving Wood 
of Smith, The Book of Life. 
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He served his denomination long and well. He 
was vitally interested in the Isles of Shoals and 
did much to bring those gems of the sea to the 
attention of Congregationalists for summer con- 
ferences. Director of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, preacher at the State Con- 
ference, president of the Springfield Ministers’ 
Association, of the Connecticut Valley Congre- 
gational Club, of the Springfield Ministers’ 
Union, of the Theological Club, ete.—the list 
was a long one. 

The funeral service, conducted by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. S. F. Blomfield, who spoke feelingly 
of the brave spirit of the prophet, was attended 
by hundreds, testifying to the large hold Dr. 
Hall had upon his home city. 


We All Must Fade 


By Anna Temple 


We all must fade as fade the autumn leaves.— 
Then with what beauty we may hope to die; 
Leaving a golden memory on the hills, 
And in the valleys where the shadows lie. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
Chairman Hzecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles EB. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
' Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves ag a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism, 


(NorrE—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
66 N. Kenilworth Ave. Oak Park, 111. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y: 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman. Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 
Hoey Bett ie alse, Corresponding Secretaries 
Rey. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
Miss Lucey B. Crain, 
George N. White, M.A., 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Associate Secretaries 


Mrs. IF. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
154% Auburn §t., Atlanta, Ga. 

District Secretaries 
Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Rey. G. W. ED, 423 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in, the. West 
among Indians; Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico; Utah; and’ in:Porto Rico and Hawaii. | 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan in accord with the development of modern 
pension systems. Membership, Dec. 31, 1924, 2,056. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants, as large as the income will permit, to 
meet the needs of aged or disabled ministers, 
their widows and orphan children. Pension roll. 
National and State Boards in 1924, 724, represent- 
ing 1,600: people. 

Rev, Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 
Coast Representative—Rev. Frank W. 


Hodgdon, Pacifie School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Pacific 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bel] 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rey. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


————— eS See eS 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday. Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in. new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


—— eee 
THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign:to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. : 


March 11, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUN DATIG 


FOR EDUCATION ’ 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room LSND: Chicago 
G. W. Nash, President + 
. Officers of the Board of Trustees ‘ 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman iam 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman Ah 
John R. Bennett, Secretary | 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasure, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chica; 
Established by the National Council to maj 
available for the colleges the resources of 
denomination in feNowship and money. — 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD | 

OF PASTORAL SUPPLY >‘ 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. | 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sw 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking a 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational eo 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covel 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairma; 


CONGREATIONAL PUBLISHING — | 
SOCIETY i 
(The Pilgrim Press) 4 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio, 
of The Congregationalist, church school equiy 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teacher} 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. P 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President v 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., i 

Hditor and Business Manage 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D. 
BWditor of The Congregationalis 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts — 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations ¥ 

WoMAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O, Lee, Secretary 


WoOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. C 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec 


CONGREGATIONAL WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥.; Mrs. H. H 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. - 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR? 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega 
tional House. : 


“2 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Socipry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als¢ 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


i 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or Bos 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hyangelical Congre 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bostor 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. | 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren. C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


i 


Connecticut Societies 


THb FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connectieut and invites con: 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule. Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William IF. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churche} 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey, 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent ;- Rev. William FF. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. ‘ : e . 

; 
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- ~~ of Christ in América 

resident, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

fi ary Secretary, Rey. B®. B. Sanford 

leneral Secretaries, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 

ey a. Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert’ 

/dshington * Committee, : Rey.- William -L.. Darby; 
Secreta ae ; ae. 

Vestern Oommittee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 

man ar) : 

le 

The Federal Council unites in expression and 

ervice twenty-eight constituent denominations, 

heluding the National Council of Congregational 


‘hurches. 
- Commissions © 

lvangelism and Life Service, 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Jhurch and Social Service, 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
Ihristian Hducation, 

Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

Rey. Benjamin 8. Winchester, Secretary 
thurch and Race Relations, 

Dr. George BE. Haynes, Secretary 
nternational Justice and Good Will, 

Rev, Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
telations with Religious Bodies in Europe, 
Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
relations with Hastern Churches, 

' Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Hducation, 

Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


National Offices, 105 DB. 22d St., New York City 

Washington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
und development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
riveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 


‘ributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 

Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 

Treasurer. 

Mneorporated Reorgani 
ee Boston mm 


Seaman's Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 
mn 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational , 
Shurches of New Hngland 
nm its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal, 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth ; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
H. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
lreas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P: Shumway; Office, 618 -Congre- 
vational House.” i 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Ineorporated 1833 


‘ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
DOT West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JouN B. Catvert, D.D., President; Gworcr 
SipNey Weester, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New ‘York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral_and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
he § Contributions -and ee eneone rela- 
e work in any_part. the country may be 
sent to the New wneiand otiice. ay : x 

43 : tS. > Wy L.* Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Federal Council of the Churches 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


- Theongregationalist — 


Continuing «- é 
The Recorder and The Advance 
March 11, 1926 ~ 
Vol. CXI No. 10 


The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston.. Composition by Thomas 
Todd Co. 
Press. 


Rates: Single subscription, $3.00: a -year.; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
‘advance. REMITTANCES: Make. payable to 
The  Congregationalist. Acknowledgment 
will be made by change of date on the label, 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. Cur- 
rent copies at the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Single copies, 10 cents. 
_ Editorial and business address: The Congre- 
gationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
or 19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Father: ‘Goodness, what’s 
house is filled with smoke?’ 

Mother: “I' just’ heard Willie say he had 
Pittsburg on the radio.” 


the 


the matter ; 


“Well, Dad; said the youth just home from 
college, “I made-it all right and got my A.B.” 
“Good,” said the proud parent, “Now you can 
go out and get your J.O.B.”—Journal of Edu- 


- cation. 


Customer—“Your steak is a bit like the 
weather this evening, a bit tough.” 

Butcher—‘T didn’t know it was that bad. 
By the way, your account is in keeping with 
the weather too—unsettled.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


‘Johnnie,’ said a teacher in physiology class, 
“can you give a familiar example of the human 
body as it adapts itself to changed conditions?” 

“Yes-sum,’” said Johnnie, “my aunt gained 
fifty pounds in a year, and her skin never 
ceracked.”—Methodist Recorder. 


Pat was strolling down the street with a pal 
when he remarked : 

“To you see that beggar over there? 
I saved his life once.” 

“Well done,’ said his pal. 
do it?” 

“JT was passing him when he said to me: 
‘Could you, please, spare a nickel, sir?’ 

“What would you do if I were to give you 
a five-dollar bill? 

“ ‘Sure, sir, I would drop dead,’ he said. 

“So, of course, I put it back in my pocket; 
that’s how I saved his life.” 


Well, 


“Wow did you 


Events to Come 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 15, 10.45 A.M. 

CONFERENCE OF THE CAROLINAS (White), Southern 
Pines, March 16-18. 

WoMAN’sS BoarD OF MISSIONS, monthly meeting, 
Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 10.30 A.M, 

MASSACHUSETTS WOoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
UNION, monthly meeting, Pilgrim Hall, March 5, 


2 p.m., Speakers: Miss Ross of the “Quare 
Women’s School,’’.and Mrs. Toumanoff of the 
International Institute. 


NortHern New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucarion,’ University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
Mt ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
@UN. the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


A\ a a) sa aa 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Bmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully, received and scrupu- 
lously administered. ‘ 
William JBllison, President ; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary ;* Samuel I. Wilkins; Treasurer. 


Read Stelzle’s Autobiography! 


Dr. Cadman says: “It should be read by every 
priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and 
employee throughout the Nation” 


labor and religious liberalism, has written the 

story of his varied life for publication in 
The Outlook. Those who have read the advance 
proofs predict that it will be the 
most notable autobiography of 
the year. Dr. Cadman, who has 
written the introduction, further 
states: “I own that I have been 
profoundly moved by this account 
of his life and work, which Charles 
Stelzle has told so modestly, yet 
so wisely, and withal so thrill- 
ingly.” 

The story begins ina New York 
tenement. It carries its author 
through the machine shop to the 
pulpit and the lecture platform, 
where thousands of Americans 
have learned from his lips the 
doctrines of independence and 
endeavor, which are the salvation 
of America. 

Every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist will wish to follow the true story of Stelzle’s 
experiences in the Presbyterian ministry, as organizer 
of the Labor Temple of New York, as superintendent 
of the Department of Church and Labor, as an 
investigator of social and economic problems, and 
as a field secretary of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Here you will find intimate pictures of many 
leaders in religious and social service work known to 
you. 

You will find many other valuable features in The 
Outlook. Don C. Seitz, for twenty-five years the 
leading light of the New York “ World,” has recently 
joined The Outlook editorial staff. His articles are 
probably more widely quoted than those of any 


(Cision STELZLE, outstanding leader of 


influence. 
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The Congregationalist ] 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


I 
I accept your triple offer of The Outlook, Book, and free Congre- i 
gationalist subscription. Send 52 issues of the Congregationalist to 


NGG? ys ihipeath ace sea ance MRM ee Faee hoet ok eee | 
Address: 5 00:5 ou 554. Julia ae eR toh ok ee | 
| (If you wish this to go to a clergyman on our waiting list check here .) I 
] Send:me:the following: book. s..00- vovarlge sss ds tdeo ese osecbleaccen@n I 


I and 52 issues of The Outlook (containing Stelzle’s Autobiography). I i 

] enclose $1 as my first payment, and will remit $1 a month for six months | 

i Fe Mee (If you prefer to pay in full, attach check for $6.90, Regular i 
value $10.) 


My name is............ Te bwieve/aiale b/e)4/n'ss\ql0/e'~/otele/ sta’ ofeieiese ciara nah th CROCE 


This special 
tion offer enables you 
to send a free subscrip- 


tion of The 
gationalist to a friend, 


The co-operation of each 
and every subscriber will 
mean the doubling of 
The Congregationalist’s 


“Every sub- 


scriber” includes YOU! 


other journalist. The Outlook also offers you a com- 
plete weekly news picture of the world. Senator Borah 
says: “The Outlook never disappoints the reader 
searching for accurate information of current events.” 

The Congregationalist has made 
an arrangement whereby you can 
receive (d) a year’s subscription 
to The Outlook (including the 
complete Stelzle autobiography) ; 
(0) your choice of any one of the 
outstanding books listed below; 
and (c) although you save 15 per 
cent of the regular price of the 
first two items, you can also send a 
year’s subscription of The Con- 
gregationalist to a friend without 
cost to you. Surely you know of 
some one who should read The 
Congregationalist. However, if 
you wish, we will send it to one 
of the clergymen on our wait- 
ing list who have expressed the 
desire to have the paper but who 
cannot afford to subseribe. 

All that is necessary for you to do to accept this 
opportunity is to fill out the attached coupon and re- 
mit $1. This to be followed by monthly installments 
so small that you will hardly notice them. 

You won’t want to miss a sin gle Stelzle installment. 
The series is now beginning in The Outlook, so please 
fill out the coupon and mail it to-day. If every sub- 
scriber does this, we will double our circulation and 
influence within a week. 


combina- 
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Managing Editor 


Take Your Choice of Books 


BEST SERMONS OF 1925—edited by Joseph 


Fort Newton 
ARROWSMITH—by Sinclair Lewis 


THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE—by 
Albert Edward Wiggam 


LIFE OF CHRIST—by Giovanni Papini 


THE NEW DECALOGUE OF SCIENCE—by 


Albert Edward Wiggam 


WEBSTER’S NEW MODERN ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY (Radio and Cross-Word Edition) 


KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE—by Edwin E. 


Slosson 
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- $3.00 per year March 18, 1926 10 cents per copy 


Freedom of Speech 


By EX-PRESIDENT HENRY K. WARREN 


A Sermon for Palm Sunday 


By EUGENE B. SMITH 


Congregational Advancement in 1927 


Promotional Plans 


World Court Apathy in the West 


By OUR WESTERN EDITOR 


Atheism in Christian Colleges 


An Editorial 
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RECENT RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Stimulating and Inspirational 


Thoughtful Studies on Jesus 


INCREASING VALUES IN JESUS Grapes from 
the Vine Quincy Lamartine Dowd 


The author thinks that Jesus himself estimates truly his own 
worth to God and men; that he was conscious of future increasing 
values to be found in him. This book further shows that a higher 
social appreciation of God’s kingdom continues to arrive; more 
diverse and essential applications are discovered of spiritual and 
personal energy released by him to re-create both the individual 
and the state. $2.00 


JESUS AND OUR GENERATION 
—— NENA LLUN 
Charles Whitney Gilkey 


Pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago 
Here is an unusual commentary on the problem of making the 
personality of Jesus the constructive force needed in the solution 
of many of our modern social, political, and religious entangle- 
ments. The six chapters of this book were originally presented 
as the 1925 Barrows Lectures, a series designed to present Chris- 
tianity to the thoughtful people of India in a “friendly, temper- 
ate, and conciliatory” way. j $2.00 


JESUS AND THE JURY Ashley Day Leavitt 


Pastor of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, Mass. 
The author Says that all men need the stimulus that comes from 
the challenge of perplexing and seemingly baffling questions. He 
who will not let his heart get out in front of his head lives on 
the shores of a dead Sea, where, if the tide never ebbs away, 
neither does it surge to the flood to start him over new seas 
of discovery. In this address Dr. Leavitt brings out strikingly 
the coincidences in the number of the disciples and the tradi- 
tional jury, and other parallels such as the presentation of the 
evidence and reaching of the verdict. This is made the basis of 
a plea to have each man solve his own religious problems, and 
not to be influenced too much by the opinion of “experts.” $1.00 


THE MIND OF JESUS Louis Howland 


; c Editor of the Indianapolis News 

Nothing, the author thinks, is more needed in these perplexing 
times than the enlightenment and enrichment of the human mind. 
Hence the need of knowing better the greatest mind that hag ever 
appeared on earth. Intellectual contact with Him is the most 
wonderful experience a man can have. In this rewarding study 
the writer has endeavored to keep clear of preconceptions; to re- 
veal the working of Jesus’ mind by the light of his own words 
and deeds; to dissipate the erroneous ideas of narrow-minded 
commentators and systematic theologians. $2.50 


THE HIDDEN YEARS John Oxenham 


This is the Story of the boyhood, youth, and early manhood of 
Jesus, told by the boy Jesus’ next-door neighbor and best chum, 
but who later. became his partner in the carpenter’s shop, his 
companion in the village games and in the rambles over the hills 
—the quiet observer. of all that passed in the simple home at 
Nazareth. The telling is at once robust and tender. It is wrought 
with the most delicate tact and understanding and will never be 
forgotten by those who read it. $1.75 


Miscellaneous Treatises 
THE FIRST AGE OF CHRISTIANITY 
REN LIRIS TIANITY 


Ernest F. Scott 
Author of “The Ethical Teaching of Jesus” 

New Testament history and literature and theology are so often 
treated as separate subjects that Wwe are in danger of forgetting 
that they are bound up together, and cannot be rightly under- 
stood except in their mutual relation. This book is intended 
primarily as introductory to the study of Christian origins from 
the modern point of view. A hope may be expressed that it may 
also be of service to more advanced scholars who wish to collect 
and harmonize their knowledge. $1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE 
ERE NMA TT RNINE OF THE 
GODHEAD Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D. 


Author of “The Purpose of God in Christ,” “Studies in 
the Inner Life of Jesus,” ete. 
A comprehensive survey of Christian theology with the Apostolic 
Benediction as the basis of creed. The author believes that all 
Christian revelation can be demonstrated in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, under the title of “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
With the background of a long life of study and experience, this 


volume is sure to take its place among the really great theologi- 
eal books, $4.00 


LM 


Recommended for Lenten Reading 


SEVEN DAYS WITH GOD 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 


Author of “The Syrian Christ,” “Wise Men from the 
East and from the West,’ ete. 
Among the many other subjects discussed are the religious prac- 
tices of the East and the West, the relation of science and religion, 
prayer, immortality, ete. The closing chapter, “Seven Days with 
God,” sums up the entire message of this important work. Ciy- 
lization is a spiritual and not a material enterprise; materialism 
is barbarism. So if civilization is to endure, God must be found 
and served in the office, the factory, and the market-place as 
well as in the church. ” $2.50 


CAMEOS FROM CALVARY J. W. G. Ward 


Author of “The Master and the Twelve,’ “Problems 
That Perplex,’ ete. 


A realistic study of the characters in the world’s greatest drama. 
In those seasons of the year when the heart turns toward the 
Cross these character studies by Dr. Ward will be highly appre- 
ciated. Research and imagination combine to throw light upon 
the individuals who made the history of “the last day.” $2.00 


COMMUNION ADDRESSES By Representative 
Preachers Edited by Frederick J. North 


A series of twelve addresses on the great themes suggested by 
the Communion delivered by some of the most noted representa- 
tives of the English pulpit. For the preacher this is an unusu- 
ally helpful volume, and laymen will find inspiration and assur- 
ance in the spiritual vision and devotional approach of these 
well-known leaders. Some of the contributors: Rey. James Black, 
D.D., Rey. Principal H. Maldwyn Hughes, D.D., Rev. Norman Mac- 
lean, D.D., Rey. George H. Morrison, D.D., Rey. James Reid, M.A., 
Rev. Professor James Alexander Robertson, D.D., Rev. Hubert L. 
Simpson, M.A. $1.75 


OUR FATHER A Study of the Lord’s Prayer 
Anthony C. Deane 


Canon of Worcester Cathedral 
In his own quiet and instructive way Canon Deane has succeeded 
in the difficult task of writing something fresh on the Lord’s 
Prayer, He gives himself not so much to the social and general 
implications of the prayer as to the problem of what its words 
really mean. The book is a clear and clarifying study, a lesson 
in reverence and trustfulness. No one can read it without a deep- 
ened appreciation of the inexhaustible freshness of the teaching 
of our Lord on prayer. $1.25 


THE KING’S CROSS Angus Dun 


Devotional readings for the Waster season on the seven last words 
from the Cross. Originally prepared as the addresses for the 
Three Hours Service on Good Friday. $1.00 


FINDING THE TRAIL OF LIFE Rufus M. Jones 


Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, and author of 
various books on Mystical Religion 
An autobiographical book about a boy’s religion, One of the 
most unique things about this book is its quiet and simple ac- 
count of the way in which a very active and lively boy. was 
trained to practice and to enjoy an inward and mystical religion. 
It is full of incidents and experiences so that boys and girls will 
enjoy it as much as those who are mature. $1.75 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE LIFE OF 
FELLOWSHIP William Temple 


Bishop of Manchester 


The author addresses himself particularly to the question of man’s 
relation to man. He takes up false nationalism and the brother- 
hood between nations, shows the meaning of brotherhood in polit- 
ical and industrial life, and carries his discussion to the question 
of brotherhood in the Church itself, $1.00 


THESE TWELVE Charles R. Brown 


Nine of his twelve types are taken from the ranks of the original 
Apostles. -For the other three Apostles, about whom so little is 
known, Barnabas, Paul, and Jesus are substituted. You cannot 
read this book without being impressed with the spirit of patient 
sympathy and tolerance with which Dean Brown looks upon the 
weaknesses of men and the patient understanding with which he 
seeks out their virtues, $2.00 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer 


GRACIOUS Lord, as one who came by night 

* To ask the simple questions of a heart 
Perplexed in wonder and confused in choice, 
So do we come, to thee, our teacher-God, 
To ask in earnestness and iearn in trust. 
There is so much we do not understand. 
We too are often so perplexed that we 
Must come to thee by night; and yet we know 
The darkness is our own: with thee ‘tis light. 
But pity thow our blindness ; in thy truth 
Give light, and life that never more is dark. 
The wind blows where it will and it is gone; 
And life is born of flesh and then it dies; 
‘But heart and soul and love and all that makes 
A human spirit, must be born of that 
Which knows no death nor sin, but lives to thee. 
Hear thou our prayer for light to lead us on 
To Life, with minds equipped with simple faith, 
And lives so clear of fault, that we may be 
As those just born of spirit and of truth. 

Woodstock, Vt. Rey. Herserr H. HINES. 


The Birmingham Convention 


‘QO of the greatest gathering of forces in the inter- 
ests of religious education that this country has yet 
geen” is the forecast for the quadrennial convention of 
the International Council of Religious Education at 
Birmingham, Alabama, April 12-19. Thirty-five de- 
“nominations co-operating in this field will be officially 
represented. The program will include addresses by 
leading statesmen of the United States and Canada who 
believe in the importance of Christianity in national life. 
President Coolidge has accepted the invitation to ad- 
dress the convention. Outstanding leaders in educa- 
tional work will also make their contribution. 

The theme of the convention will be “Building To- 
gether a Christian Citizenship,” than which nothing can 
_be more significant. It will be an inspirational gather- 
_ ing, but’ there will also be abundant opportunity in 
the sectional meetings to learn of and to discuss the 
- pest methods and materials of religious’ education. The 


exhibit will be a carefully selected display of materials 
in every field of Christian education. A Young People’s 
Congress will be another important feature. 

Because of the importance of the occasion, and be- 
cause of the interest which Congregationalists have al- 
ways taken in educational matters we should be well 
represented at Birmingham. Three hundred delegates 
are allotted to our denomination. Registration blanks 
are in the hands of the Education Society secretaries 
whose names and addresses are given below. Members 
of Congregational churches who can go are urged to 
send their registrations as soon as possible to the nearest 
of the offices named. The registration fee is $3.50, which 
entitles the delegate to all the privileges of the con- 
vention, reduced rates on railroads and at hotels, and 
the published report of the proceedings. Upon receipt 
of your fee, your credentials will be promptly forwarded 
by any one of the following named persons. Secretary 
Herbert W. Gates, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Robert W. Gammon, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Charles L. Fisk, 801 Hippodrome Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Charles G. Murphy, 408 Barkley 
Building, Lincoln, Neb.; and Rev. Franklin J. Estabrook, 
Guardian Trust Building, Denver, Col. 

Important issues are likely to arise for discussion. 
Let us be well represented. 


Conscience in a Jam Pot 


Coe references are often made in Amer- 
ica to men of strict habit and reforming zeal. The 
changes have been rung on the “hypocrisy” of the Puri- 
tan. In England such scoffing is directed against “the 
Nonconformist conscience.” But both in England and in 
America the scoffer too often underestimates the sturdy 
honesty and uprightness that underlies the zeal of men 
to make better both themselves and the world in which 
they live. Dr. A. S. Peake, in his recent biography of 
Sir William Hartley, tells an interesting story of this 
merchant prince, whose: name in America is chiefly asso- 
ciated ,with jam pots. “A friend of mine,” says:.Dr. 
Peake, “was once in a grocer’s shop and heard a cus- 
toner expressing himself scornfully about the Noncon- 
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formist conscience. ‘What is this Nonconformist con- 
science, I should like to know?’ he asked. The grocer 
promptly reached down a pot of Hartley’s jam, and, 
placing it with some emphasis on the counter, said, 
‘That’s the Nonconformist conscience! ” 

There could not be a better tribute to a man’s 
integrity. 
Industrial Conferences in Chicago 


| ee Chicago Church Federation for February prints 

from the pen of Prof. Arthur E. Holt, who is chair- 
man of the Federation’s Commission on Church and In- 
dustry, a brief appraisal of “Industrial Conference 
Week” which was conducted recently by the Commission 
with the aid of the Federal Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Social Service. Fifty-five meetings were 
held besides several that were organized by local co- 
operating agencies. The radio was used liberally and 
there was effective publicity. 

“The range of the audiences,” writes Dr. Holt, “was 
fairly wide. Some of the best meetings were held with 
those who gather at the Hobo College. The Chicago Sun- 
day Evening Club co-operated on two Sunday evenings 
and the Chicago Forum arranged for two afternoon 
meetings. One of the closing meetings was held in the 
Chicago Temple. But most important of all were the 
meetings with the students who gather in Chicago every 
winter in the various institutions of learning which the 
church has provided. A systematic attempt was made 
to reach this group and a measure of success attained. 
There were twenty-three speakers used and not a speaker 
missed an engagement.” 


Comfort for the Small Boy 

SYCHOLOGY in its modern aspects is a very com- 

forting science—assuming that it is a science. Be- 
haviorism, on the part at least of some exponent, may 
be found condoning almost any sort of behavior; sins 
are no longer sins but “complexes”; and responsibility 
for one’s conscious life may be conveniently side- 
stepped by assuming the irresponsibility of the sub-con- 
scious life. 

The latest consolations of psychology are for the 
dirt-begrimed small boy. At a conference on health, 
psychology, and education, held in England recently, Dr. 
Crichton Miller attributed the inherent dirtiness of 
small boys of eight to an expression of the boy’s inde- 
pendence, and not, according to the Christian World, “to 
original sin or to the fact that he cannot be bothered.” 
“If you see a boy of eight described by his mother as 
‘a perfect little gentleman,’” said Dr. Miller, “be ex- 
tremely suspicious. That ‘perfect little gentleman’ is fail- 
ing to realize the sense of emancipation and will pres- 
ently shirk his responsibility,” The Manchester Guardian, 
commenting on Dr. Miller’s dictum, says that “the really 
enlightened parent will now go round crooning— 


Speak softly to your little boy; 
Caress him when he’s dirty. 

He only does it to annoy, 
Because it makes you shirty. 

Oh, no, the dirt upon his face, 
The grime upon his paws is 

A symptom of the inner grace, 
And due to psychic causes.” 


“Shirty,” in the Manchester Guardian, suggests that 
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America may have to look to its laurels in the matter 
of slang. "| 


The Boy Scout Movement Criticized 
| view of the discussion now going on in America re- 

garding military training in the schools and colleges 
we would call attention to an amazing utterance at the 
same conference by Dr. Cyril Norwood, the new head- 
master of Harrow. He is reported as saying that the 
public schools have not much use for the Boy Scout 
movement because it has not a military basis. “Public 
schools” in England represent a different phase of edu- 
cation from public schools here. They correspond more 
to outstanding private preparatory schools in this 
country, and they constitute almost the direct antithesis 
of what Americans mean by public schools in the sense 
of tax-supported grade schools. Such schools in Eng- 
land represent a place of distinction and privilege, and 
Sir Baden-Powell has replied to this criticism of the 
Boy Scout movement as insufficiently militaristic by 
raising the question whether, since the war, public 
school boys have not “abandoned their habit of trying to 
cultivate good citizenship among boys who have not 
enjoyed the advantages of higher education.” That any 
man of prominence should criticize the Boy Scout 
movement for its lack of militarism shows how far cer- 
tain types of educators are both willing and determined 
to go in the prostitution of education to the Moloch of 
war. 


Art and the Public 

HE Christian World, to which we are indebted for 

the above references, in a notice of a memorial ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy for the late John S. Sar- 
gent, in highly commending the genius of this eminent 
American whose art became a bond of internationalism, 
“moralizes a little’ on the extent to which art is still 
affected by dependence for its patronage on private 
wealth rather than public recognition. Remarking that 
the exhibition “leaves us in no doubt whatever about the 
mastery of Sargent,” our contemporary goes on to say: 


There are really three Sargents represented in the 
Academy—the Sargent who painted for gold, the. Sar- 
gent who painted for fun, and the Sargent who painted 
to the glory of God. The great portraits whereby Sar- 
gent won fame and fortune are brilliant and often de- 
lightful—he could not be dull or unworthy—but it is 
hard not to regret the necessity which tied down a Master 
to employ his prime powers in depicting Lady Mayoresses 
and semi-Oriental millionaires. Sargent could make 
vivid pictures out of Sir Philip Sassoon and Mrs. Leopold 
Hirsch, but these are not the subjects a great artist’s eye 
would naturally select. The sunny Italian landscapes 
painted “for fun” are in some ways far finer art. Noblest 
of all are the all too few specimens of work done “to the 
glory of God”—i.e., for the sake of art and the’ service 
of the public. 


Among these “noblest of all,” the Christian World 
cites the Boston Public Library frescoes, Gassed, a great 
war picture, and Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose. 

Our contemporary says, in words that we would 
echo: “Perhaps a day will come when the public will 
itself be the generous patron of great artists, setting 
them at liberty to serve beauty and truth with brush, 
chisel or pen.” 

The exhibition in the Royal Academy includes the 
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bronze crucifixion Redemption, which is to be placed in 


the crypt of St. Paul’s as Sargent’s own memorial. 
¥ ¥ 
Through an unfortunate error in our issue of Febru- 
ary 25 the footnote, “First Congregational Church, Win- 
chester, Mass.,” was attached to the article, Our Lost 
Millennium, by Amos Niven Wilder. As some readers at 


‘Jeast may have realized, it should have been connected 
_ with the article by Dr. Chidley on Making Religion a 


Handmaid. Mr. Wilder has lived for some years in 
New Haven where he has been associated editorially 


with the Courier Journal. His present address is Kear- 
| sarge Hall, North Conway, N. H. As an editorial writer 
_ Mr. Wilder has gained great distinction in his own state 


and elsewhere throughout the country. He was invited 
to become a contributing editor for The Congregationalist 
for the present year but did not find it possible to accept 


our invitation. 


Atheism in Christian Colleges 

pe Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly in its issue for 

February replies editorially to The Congregation- 
alist’s criticism of the Senior Chapel Address by Pro- 
fessor Hankins, published in the Graduates’ Quarterly 
of last August. Our criticism which appeared in an 
editorial under the title, The New Atheism, in The Con- 
gregationalist for December 24, was directed to two 
things: first, we criticized the nature and spirit of the 
address itself, which was a frank, and as it seemed to 


us also a very crude, expression of mechanistic views, 


in which upon the basis of arbitrary assumptions Pro- 
fessor Hankins spoke most contemptuously of the spirit- 
ual conception of the universe and proceeded most spe- 


’ cifically to rule out as unworthy of serious consideration 


any such thing as intelligent Christian faith ; second, we 
criticized the inappropriateness of such an address in the 
chapel of a college established upon a Christian founda- 
tion, and in the pages of a quarterly bearing upon its 
cover a church steeple and the college seal with an open 
Bible, symbols of something very different from Pro- 
fessor Hankins’ attitude and utterance. We suggested 
that if this sort of thing were to become typical, in the 
interests of “artistic unity and literary propriety,” the 
steeple and seal might well be omitted. 

It is interesting that the Graduates’ Quarterly makes 
no defense of Professor Hankins’ address itself, nor are 
we aware that our characterization of it as bluntly 
atheistic has anywhere been challenged. The Graduates’ 
Quarterly; confining its comment to our criticism of the 
inappropriate setting of the address and to our sug- 
gestion, intended good humoredly, regarding the symbols 
on the cover, says in reply: ; 

We do not agree. The picture of the College Church 
on the cover of our August issue seems to us a peculiarly 
appropriate symbol. It serves as a reminder that the 
religious life in a college long associated with the Puritan 
faith is robust enough to survive a whiff of mechanistic 
doctrine. If we expected a contribution from Professor 
Hankins in every number, we should run the picture per- 
manently. It would be too bad to leave him a free field. 
But neither would we have him excluded. The Bible on 
our seal is not intended to represent the whole College 
library. If there is any inconsistency in printing under 
that seal an agnostic’s interpretation of life, it is on 
exactly that kind of inconsistency that an educational in- 
stitution thrives. We as educators would wish our stu- 
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dents to be aware of rationalistic thinking, if only for 
the sake of acquiring an early immunity from that virus. 
Moreover we should wish them to hear it, not as filtered 
through religious minds and carefully sterilized, but as 
expounded by men who believe vehemently in what they 
say. The monastic ideal of education is passed. A mod- 
ern college that is not an open forum might as well go 
out of business. 

We have no desire to enter into controversy with the 
Solons of Amherst who are in every way competent to be 
our masters; and we may say, perhaps we should have 
said in our former editorial, that we had no purpose to 
make anything in the nature of an “attack” upon a great 
college. If our words, in any quarter, have been inter- 
preted in that light, we regret it. Nor are we the de- 
fenders of what the Graduates’ Quarterly is pleased to 
call “the monastic ideal of education.” We do not be- 
lieve that youth should be unduly cloistered or protected. 
In fact we deplore so greatly the narrowness, blindness, 
and inadequacy of much that has passed for “Christian 
education,” that we are disposed to be tolerant of what 
might be regarded as errors, or extremes, in the opposite 
direction. In the crucial experiences through which Am- 
herst has passed in recent years The Congregationalist 
has maintained a sympathetic and non-critical attitude. 
We have sympathized with the emphasis upon high in- 
tellectual standards and the conception of education as 
issuing in a broad and full-orbed life. 

But we have seized upon the incident of Professor 
Hankins’ address, delivered in a college chapel, and pub- 
lished in an organ of a college upon a Christian founda- 
tion, to emphasize a problem and a situation that ex- 
tend beyond Amherst, and that are, in the judgment of 
many, acute, critical, and menacing, a situation and 
problem to which Christian leaders and educators are not 
addressing themselves in any thoroughgoing or funda- 
mental way. 

The matter is not one that can be settled by plausible 
reply to our own criticisms—a reply which careful analy- 
sis will, we believe, show to be as specious as it is 
plausible. The fear of being considered narrow and 
“monastic,” in various ways and in various quarters to- 
day, is endangering the fabric of things that, despite 
their defects, have been built up through painstaking 
effort, supreme sacrifice, and intense conviction. We are 
confronted with the question whether there be in reality 
such a thing as “Christian education,” and if so what 
are its essential nature, its validity, and its limits? These 
matters call for thoroughgoing inquiry and careful 
definition. 

If we may say so without offense, the Graduates’ Quar- 
terly seems-to us to treat the matter inadequately and not 
quite ingenuously. Its defense of the staging and set- 
ting of Professor Hankins’ address only serves to empha- 
size the ground of our own protest. If the publication 
of the address had been accompanied by some such plea 
as the Graduates’ Quarterly now expresses, we doubt 
whether we should have felt called upon to express any 
protest. But the address appeared without any indica- 
tion that it was not the most natural and regular thing 
in the world that a “chapel address,” in a college with 
Christian backgrounds and foundations should be nar- 
rowly and belligerently atheistic. If Christian colleges 
deem it a part of their non-monastic role in education 
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to present to their students in chapel addresses, or other- 
wise, men who have thought through the whole prob- 
lem of religious faith and who have come to conclusions 
that deny the reality and validity of Christian faith, let 
it be upon the basis of a frank recognition of all that is 
involved and let the colleges justify their procedure upon 
the evidence that such men have really thought through 
the problems they discuss. The Graduates’ Quarterly 
refers to our characterization of Professor Hankins’ ad- 
dress as “akin” to the utterances of Bakunin and Kropot- 
kin. We thought that in some respects we had said just 
the opposite. We refuse to think of a great figure like 
Bakunin, atheist though he was, or of a passionate ideal- 
ist like Kropotkin, in the same category with a dilettante 
professor obviously deriving considerable enjoyment from 
the display of his atheistic theories in an atmosphere and 
environment supposedly devoted to Christian faith. 
Bakunin in his God and the State, in certain paragraphs 
at least, revealed the fact that he had some understand- 
ing of the faith that he attacked, and Kropotkin in his 
chapter on Tolstoi, in his Ideals and Realities in Rus- 
sian Literature, showed that though an unbeliever in a 
Christian sense, he could write courteously, understand- 
ingly, and beautifully, of a Christian faith that he ree- 
ognized as intense and real. 

We have referred much to Professor Hankins, and 
we would not be misunderstood. We do not know him, nor 
have we special knowledge of his work in his own field, 
which we understand to be that of economics. No word 
of criticism that we have expressed relates in any way 
to his activities in that field. We waive for the time 
being the question whether a man who does not share 
the religious convictions of his associates, or who is un- 
responsive to the Christian foundations and atmosphere 
of a Christian college should be appointed to a “secular” 
department because of his proficiency in that particular 
field. But does such appointment justify the turning 
loose of such a man to discuss the specific problems of 
religion, a task for which, despite his expertness in his 
own sphere, he may have neither knowledge nor com- 
petency? 

The principles of “forum” education which the 
Graduates’ Quarterly suggests should prevail in a mod- 
ern college are principles that neither Amherst, nor any 
other college, Christian or secular, would follow out to 
their logical conclusion. In doing so a college would 
destroy its specific function which is not to throw imma- 
ture students into the maelstrom of conflicting currents, 
and into the mazes of contending philosophies and forces, 
but in the presence of these maelstroms, mazes, con- 
tentions, and conflicts to provide guidance—a word that 
expresses the fact and ideal enshrined in the very origin 
and meaning of the word education. 

It is our belief that there is still a very real and 
definite place for Christian education,—a place that is 
not being quite realized or attained at present. We are 
far more concerned about finding the positive nature, 
place, and responsibility of Christian ideals in education, 
than we are about criticizing incidents at Amherst, or at 
any other educational center, The height, depth, and 
breadth of this theme is beyond our powers to express ; 
it calls for the application of master-minds. It igs in 
the hope of suggesting fields in which competent Chris- 
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tian educators may give more specific service and di, 
rection that we have discussed these matters, and we 
hope still to indicate some constructive ways in which 
Christian consciousness and conviction may work in 
developing both breadth and conviction—neither of 
which has been a conspicuous product of the mere 


“forum,” from the days of Mars Hill until now. 


The Attractive Church 
A Review by Frederick T. Persons* \ 
a ee is undoubtedly a movement today among the 

Congregational churches in the direction of a more 
fitting religious architecture and more appropriate sery- 
ices of public worship. Our forefathers established their 
church order as a protest against what they considered 
sinful formalism and dangerous popish tendencies. The 
bare meetinghouse with its dreary service was an ex- 
pression of this protest. 

With such an inheritance it is not surprising that 
Congregational architecture should leave much to be 
desired. With the exception of the Georgian period, 
which produced for a few years buildings of outstanding 
dignity and beauty, its churches have been mediocre and 
little expressive of their religious purpose. This is es- 
pecially the case with those structures erected since the 
middle of the last century. The “auditorium” idea has 
had undue sway. There has been as at the first an al- 
most entire absence of religious symbolism, and the 
church building hag had little to distinguish it from 
the various forms of civil architecture. 

In the matter of the service, the three centuries since 
the begininngs of American Congregationalism have wit- 
nessed some advance. But this progress has been slow. 
The Brattle, or “Manifesto” Church of Boston, founded 
in 1698, was refused fellowship by the other churches be- 
cause it desired “dumb reading” of the Scriptures and 
the liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer. Scripture read- 
ing in the service was almost unknown during the 18th 
century, and the choir had little standing until Revolu- 
tionary times. 

In spite of much improvement during the last cen- 
tury, many people of the older generation remember 
when the service in the Congregational churches con- 
sisted of rather unedifying “preliminary exercises.” A 
measure of congregational participation has produced 
some betterment. The great popularity of responsive 
readings, the gloria and the doxology, all introduced in 
comparatively recent years, proves that the people deeply 
desire a share in the service, and that the spirit of wor- 
ship is fostered by such participation. 

The modern movement for a more religious type 
of architecture and a more devotional service has had 
for many years a staunch supporter in the late Dr. 
Charles H. Richards. Dr. Richards was a constant ad- 
vocate of better church music, and the hymn book which 
he compiled marked a great advance in American hym- 
nology. Years ago in his Philadelphia pastorate he dem- 
onstrated that the congregation of a non-liturgical 
church could learn and make edifying use of the historic 
chants. He was chairman of the National Council Com- 
mission on the Book of Church Services. ae 

To the list of recent books growing out of the move- 
ment for a more devotional form of service, is now added 
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one by Dr. Richards finished just before his death.* 
While dealing with many other matters pertaining to 
an attractive church, the theme of public worship is up- 
permost. The author speaks from an extensive knowl- 
edge of church music and hymnology. He urges greater 
attention to all the details that give value to the service, 
greater congregational participation and the introduc- 
tion of the chorus choir, not to sing to the people, but to 
lead them in their worship. 

Perhaps the feature of the book that will make the 
strongest appeal will be the lectionary in the concluding 
chapter. Many ministers have long felt the need of a 
list of fairly brief Scripture readings giving in the course 
of a year a comprehensive survey of Biblical literature 
in passages lending themselves to vivid reading. Such 
a list Dr. Richards has given us. This lectionary has 
‘Sunday lessons for the morning and evening services 
throughout the year. In addition there is a list for 
special days and occasions which will prove very useful. 

This book may be regarded as its author’s official con- 
tribution to an important subject. The reviewer would 
recommend that along with it there be read Mr. Vogt’s 
Art and Religion and Dean Sperry’s Reality in Worship. 


*“Maxe Your Cuurcu Arrractivs,” by CHaries H. 
Ricuarps, D.D. (Pilgrim Press, Boston). 


Dr. Cadman’s Quarter Century 


HE CONGREGATIONALIST joins its voice in con- 

gratulations to Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, on the at- 
_tainment of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate. 
It is particularly pleasing, in this anniversary year, to 
be able to speak of Dr. Cadman as “our editorial col- 
league,” and we hope shortly to hear from him as a 
_ Contributing Editor. 
The radio, in these latter days, has given Dr. Cadman 
a large and appreciative audience far beyond the limits 
of anything that would have been thought conceivable in 
the days when Dr. Cadman began his ministry. The 
prestige and distinction of this radio ministry, with its 
- somewhat spectacular quality, are apt, however, to ob- 
~ scure the full backgrounds of Dr. Cadman’s ministry 
“and the nature of the work that he was doing before 
_he attained this larger fame. 
It should be remembered, for instance, that the men’s 
~ meeting in the Bedford Y. M. ©. A., to which the radio 
has given such an enlarged influence, was in existence 
long before the radio. For many years Dr. Cadman had 
addressed that meeting on Sunday afternoons, and one 
pleasant phase of the distinction and larger life that 
has come to that meeting is found in the fact that 
faithful, persistent service has attained this wider recog- 
nition. Opportunity has glorified the work which a 
_ minister and his associates were doing with painstaking 
fidelity and persistence in their immediate environment. 
But it should likewise not be forgotten that in the 
backgrounds of this radio ministry is the ministry of 
-a church; a ministry that, with all Dr. Cadman’s great 
gifts as a preacher, has been very much more than a 
‘ministry of oratory. In his pulpit work, Dr. Cadman 
has been more a preacher than an orator. His interest 
has been that of expounding a vital Gospel for men in 


need, and of winning men to Christ. Few men. have: 
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been more completely consumed with the passion to be 
faithful ministers of the Gospel as the power of God 
unto salvation. But beyond this pulpit ministry there 
has been, as every one who follows Dr. Cadman’s course 
knows, an amazing pastoral service. We do not know 
how Dr. Cadman has managed it in recent years, but 
we do know that at a time when he had attained a 
national reputation as a preacher, he was making, an- 
nually, more pastoral calls than are made by many a 
minister who thinks of pastoral work as a distinctive 
obligation. We know, also, that, even in these years 
of increased demands upon him, Dr. Cadman still finds 
time for an incredible number of personal contacts and 
for expressions and acts of pastoral helpfulness. 

When the Editor of The Congregationalist was Dr. 
Cadman’s guest at Central Church last year, arriving at 
Dr. Cadman’s study on Sunday morning, he found him 
closeted with one who had come to see him regarding a 
distressing family experience. Dr. Cadman gave almost 
all the time up to the hour of entering the pulpit to 
this woman who had come to him in need and in great 
distress concerning her son. It was typical of the warmth 
of his sympathy and of his attitude toward the things 
which many a man in his position would leave to.an as- 
sistant or would brush aside as of secondary importance. 

It is in the magnifying of these human qualities of 
Christian faith, brotherhood, and service, fully as much 
as in the remarkable gifts with which nature and educa- 
tion have endowed him, that Dr. Cadman has made his 
ministry distinctive. No man honors the Christian min- 
istry more truly. As a minister among his brethren he 
is deeply beloved. And worthily so, for no man is more 
genuinely solicitous for the welfare and encouragement 
of those who share with him the ministry of the Gospel 
of Christ. Name and fame have not established any 
barrier between Dr. Cadman and the humblest of his 
brethren, and innumerable ministers have had reason 
to acknowledge his thoughtfulness and kindness. 

Under the new opportunities afforded by the radio 
Dr. Cadman’s ministry has become more specifically one 
of mediation and conciliation. This means that it moves 
more in the area of common ground and less in that 
of uncompromising individualism. A man cannot be 
a partisan and at the same time be an effective medi- 
ator. This means that Dr. Cadman’s ministry becomes 
limited in some directions, possibly self-limited, as it 
becomes enlarged in others. But even in this larger 
ministry of promoting mutual understanding and recon- 
ciliations one feels that it is the ministry of a man with 
deep and strong convictions, in whom courtesy has not 
weakened conscience. ; 

It is Dr. Cadman’s distinction that he brings his 
great abilities to the service of sound ideals and great 
causes. He stands for wholesome morality in business, 
social, and home life; he is the champion of the poor, 
the weak, and the distressed ; he is straight and square 
on all great issues of reform and progress. His temper 
ig calm and judicial; his outlook and his sympathies 
are catholic; in a noble sense he is all things to all men; 
but primarily he is a man who recognizes his responsi- 
bility to God and to his high calling. 

~ Long may his sturdy frame and his commanding voice 
be spared to carry on the great work of the spirit! 
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BE fact that a vote of the Senate has 

committed us to the World Court has 
not settled the question so far as the West 
is concerned. Senator Borah has been in 
this region broadcasting aggressive attacks 
upon the Court. I am a persistent “listener 
in” at lounging car discussions, country 
store forums, ministers’ meetings, young 
people’s conferences and various church gath- 
erings. Judging by what I have heard in 
these meetings, while the World Court de- 
bate was on in Congress, and for that matter 
during the last two years, the issue has 
scarcely made a ripple in the thinking of the 
rank and file of the people. 

Senator William McKinley of Illinois is 
perhaps as well informed concerning the 
World Court as any member of the Senate, 
and he favored our entrance. He is being 
opposed for renomination by a Tory of the 
Tories, an old-time politician of Illinois, 
who has tried to make an issue of the Court. 
Practically no interest was manifested save 
by two or three comparatively small groups. 
Our forward-looking ministers with a small 
minority of laymen know the situation and 
for the most part favored entrance into the 
Court. The reactionary political groups who 
are in control of political leadership, espe- 
cially of the Republican Party, are with few 
exceptions against the World Court. Some 
of the latter group were Senator Borah’s 
hosts at a Washington Day celebration. The 
Chicago Tribune and the Herald-Examiner 
have both gone the limit in denouncing the 
Court. In spite of this great publicity, the 
people in general are not interested. 

This does not mean-that our people have 
no opinions on any subject or that they are 
particularly given to silence. Never were 
our people more given to talk than at pres- 
ent. We have a great many people who are 
in easy financial circumstances and who do 
little or no work. They wear good clothes, 
drive expensive cars, travel a great deal, and 
are intoxicated with things. Three such sat 


By Our Western Editor 


at the table with me in a diner the other 
evening. It was evident that they spend 
money simply for the sake of spending. 
They gorged themselves with costly food and 
talked of only one thing—food. If the World 
Court had been proposed as a topic of con- 
versation I imagine they would not have 
known what it was all about. 

On the same trip I sat across the aisle from 
two well-dressed women, who used good 
language and appeared intelligent. I could 
not well avoid hearing much of their con- 
versation. They described at length their 
symptoms, pains, and various operations un- 
til I found myself listening to a full-fledged 
organ recital. I wonder what they would 
have said if some one had asked them if 
they favored America becoming a member 
of the World Court. 

In the lounging cars, so far as I have 
heard men talk, they do not discuss the 
World Court. A little while ago they were 
discussing farm depression and were specu- 
lating as to what the President would do 
about it. Almost every man had qa remedy 
that he was sure would cure the situation. 
During January, when the auto shows were 
on, the automobile was the topic, with the 
radio a close second. Much was said about 
one shot lubrication, oil and air cleaners, 
four-wheel brakes, the high cost of tires, 
Selectivity, etc., ete. A mere outsider as I 
am found out how little he knew about auto- 
mobiles and radios. 


FLorRIDA AND PROHIBITION 
The other two topics of conversation were 
Florida and prohibition. Judging by the 
conversation one hears concerning land deals, 
there is no such state as California. The 
stories told about money made and lost in 
Florida would stretch the credulity of those 


who believe most of the fish and snake sto- . 


ries. It’s astonishing how many people are 
crazy about the land of flowers. 


Prohibition is also a live topic. The 


The Guest 


By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
(“They constrained him, saying Abide with us.”) 


Stop thou with us, oh Savior, cross the threshold, 
With its dear echoes of our children’s feet. 

Be our loved Guest, bless rooms, and books, and pictures. 
Break thou our bread and make it newly sweet. 


Walk thou beside us, while we pace our garden— 
Breathing with us the fragrance that distills 

From little yellow globes through brown mold pushing— 
Touch the cool petals of our daffodils. 


Still thou our restlessness, our unbelieving, 
Granting thy peace as in the long ago. 

Consider with us these frail early lilies, 
Remind us in soft whispers how they grow! 


| 
~, March 18, | 


World Court Apathy in the West 


world’s greatest booze paper, along with sey-. 
eral others in co-operation with a small | 
group of Wets, is trying to stampede the Drys 
by harping about the terrible conditions (Oe 
under prohibition. Those who are incurably 
Wet think that if they will only yell loud’ 
enough the Volstead Act will be modified in 
the next six weeks. 
Drys are beginning to wobble under the in-; 
fluence of the constant bombardment of these | 
forces. The rank and file of the Drys are. 
just beginning to get stirred up to do real 
fighting again. If the Chicago Tribune will. 
favor us with a few more misleading edito- 
rials on prohibition, I think that our people 
will begin to be angry enough to give the 


anti-prohibitionists a run for their money. | 
The one trouble is that a lot of people are. 


not exactly like the old lady who believed 
everything until she saw it in the newspaper. 
Anyway prohibition holds the floor in a 


A good many lukewarm. 


great many more discussions than does the | 


World Court. All of which indicates that our 


people are much more interested in problems — 


import. 
Buyine Luxuries 

The many conversations that I have heard 
indicate that the West is buying automo- 
biles. Much has been said about farm de- 
pression in Iowa and yet that state has more 
cars in proportion to the population than 
any other state in the Union. A large num- 
ber of new cars are being sold in the West, 
most of them upon the installment plan. 
The number of used cars upon the market is 


near at hand than in those of international ' 


large and the price they bring is very low | 


compared with first cost. It is a cause for 
wonderment that the West keeps going finan- 
cially with such extensive buying of cars 
and radios upon installments. Even cloth- 
ing stores of the highest standing are now 
giving customers the privilege of buying on 
what they call the budget plan, which is 
simply another name for installment buying. 
The fact that the West can absorb finan- 
cially so many automobiles, radios, choco- 
lates, silk stockings, fur coats, vanity cases, 
and other luxuries, can be accounted for_by 
the prevalence of high wages and by prohibi- 
tion. The liquor business consumed a very 
large percentage of our earnings before pro- 
hibition. Probably not a tenth of the amount 
of liquor is being consumed now in this sec- 
tion that was consumed formerly. It is only 
fair to say that in addition to the buying of 
luxuries or near luxuries in the West, people 
are carrying more life insurance, buying 
more bonds, and saving more money than 
ever before. I have been one of those who 
thought we were too extravagant. Con- 
servative bankers in this section seem, how- 
ever, to have been converted to what some of 
us have called an orgy of spending. Any- 
way our people are buying automobiles and 
radios and are saving a great deal. of money 


and are living very largely in the realm of 


things. lof 
We seem to have struck a dead level in the 
giving to benevolences. At the same time 


‘there is a remarkable generosity on the 


part of church people in furnishing money 


to build costly edifices for housing their own 4 


\ 
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ehurch organizations. Churches costing from 
three to five hundred thousand dollars to 
build are not unusual in this section. 

It is easy to see that the situation now 
with the people spending billions of dollars 
for comforts, luxuries, and church buildings 
is immeasurably better than when they spent 
the money for intoxicating liquors. It leaves 
something, however, to be desired in the 
realm of ideals. 

Chicago, March 9. RB. W. G. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Silver Dollars 

There is a certain City in a land where I 
once was a Boy, and there in the days of 
my boyhood did a man erect a Great Hotel. 
And he called it after his own name, which 
was Potter Palmer. And I heard of the 
Palmer House as the Last Word in Splen- 
dour and Comfort. And-I was told that one 
would sink into the Carpets as deeply as into 
the Mud of the Prairies, and that one might 


order his Meals at Any Hour of the Day. 


And especially was I told that in the Barber 
Shop the floor was of Tesselated Marble, 
with one Square Black and one White, and 
that every several White Square had in the 
middle of it a Silver Dollar. And when I 
was old enough to visit that City, I went 
unto that Hotel, and there I tarried. And 
before I went to the Dining room I visited 
the Barber Shop to discover if it were indeed 
as I had been told. And it was even so. 
There was a Silver Dollar in every White 
Square of the floor. 

And as the years came and went, I was 
often in that city, and sometimes at that 
Hotel and sometimes at others, but every 
Once in a While I would look in and see how 
thin the Silver Dollars had worn, and how 
few of them still were in place. 

Now after the Hotel had stood for Fifty 
Years, they tore it down, and erected in its 
place a Tower of Babel, with more floors 
than I have yet counted, and with Luxurious 
Appointments such as Solomon never dis- 
played to the Queen of Sheba when she came 
to see him. And they said, This is the new 
Palmer House. And I signed the Register, 
which had become a Card, in an Ornamented 
Leather Holder, and I secured a Room. And 
in due time I looked over the Hotel. 

And I said, I must see the Barber Shop. 

And when I went, I found it to be Painfully 
Clean and Sanitary, but that was not what I 
was looking for. And I inquired, saying, 
Where are the Silver Dollars in the Floor? 
- And he who guided me said, Oh, that was 


‘Well enough for the Palmer House when this 


was a Little Prairie City just after the 


‘Fire, but it will not answer in these days of 


Culture. 
And I said, Friend, if I had been Potter 
Palmer when this Hotel was first builded, 


. I-should never have put Silver Dollars in the 


floor, if for no other reason than that I did 
not have the Dollars.. But if I had been re- 


‘building it, after Fifty years, I would on no 


account have omitted them. 

For it doth often happen that things that 
in themselves are not in Good Taste, do 
acquire a right to continue, and an Inter- 
est and value, because of Long and In- 
teresting Association. And thus it is in 
Old Books, yea, and in Old Friends. Where- 
fore, if I ever shall buy out the Palmer 
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House, I will measure the floor of the Barber 
Shop and put in some Silver Dollars. And I 


think that it will be Good Taste, and Good 
Advertising. 


IST ae OF: aN 


Rees Race Relations 

The shortest month of the year gave the three 
men the colored race will likely have cause to 
remember longest—Booker Washington, Fred- 
erick Douglass, and Abraham Lincoln. The 
exact date of Booker Washington’s birthday 
being unknown, the date of George Washing- 
ton’s is taken for its observance. This year 
Frederick Douglass’ birthday fell on Sunday, 
Feb. 14, while that of Abraham Lincoln came 
on the Friday preceding. It was, therefore, 
natural to take the second Sunday of Febru- 
ary as the date for the observance of better 
race relations under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

This day is being increasingly observed in 
various sections of the country, North and 
South, and especially in the Middle West. In 
Brooklyn, for instance, Dr. Cadman’s church 
and mine hold a union service once a year. This 
service has been extended to include the Jews, 
who have entered most heartily into the trium- 
virate. Rabbi Lyons, for instance, opened his 
magnificent temple for an inter-racial service 
recently, when over a thousand people attended 
the service, the press reporting it at length. 

The most notable observance of this Sun- 
day, however, is in the Middle West, in such 
cities as Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo. In 
these cities there is a general exchange be- 
tween white and colored ministers. In many 
cases, the choirs also exchange in addition to 
the ministers, thus broadening and enriching 
their respective constituencies. 

One of the greatest influences attending the 
observance of this week is that of the press. 
Not only is due publicity given the services 
before and after, but in some cages there are 
special editorials appropriate to the occasion. 
One of the most notable of these was that by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, which appeared in the 
Toledo Blade, Saturday afternoon, Feb. 13. I 
quote a few passages: 


Man is man, regardless of the color of his 
Skinwin 
I don’t see how one can take the spiritual 
view of life and adopt an attitude of racial 
superiority? ... 

The Negro is as much a Son of God as you 
or I! So also with our brethren of all races. 
The human race is a divine symphony, a blend- 
ing together of many peoples in one vast. har- 
mony, and in the spiritual music of this planet 
each is necessary to the whole. How the thought 
of this rings throughout the New Testament! 

. Of this I am persuaded that the future 
peace and well-being of mankind will be entirely 
determined by the view we take of the question 
of race. Only an understanding based on faith 
in the inherent moral capacity of every race 
can furnish the foundation for peace. The hu- 
man race will have to take the spiritual atti- 
tude or else perish, I am glad that we are to 
observe Inter-Racial Sunday in Toledo.... 

Speaking of the Toledo Blade, by whose ed- 
itor I had the honor of sitting at the Rotary 
Club luncheon, it has taken a new step in view 
of the appeal of the Federal Council of 
Churches, by taking the color out of the head- 
lines of articles relating to crime; that is, in 
the case of report of crime the color of the 
offender, if he happens to be colored, is not dis- 
played in the headlines any more than that of 
an Italian, Greek, French, or Saxon. Other 
papers in the city have followed the example 
of the Blade. As a result, there is an unusually 
good feeling between the races in this city, 
where there are 12,000 Negroes,-most of whom 
have recently come from the South. I happen 
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to know that the terrible Atlanta Riot in 1906 
was precipitated by flaring headlines in the 
daily press concerning some crimes supposed 
to have been committed by Negroes, which, 
upon examination, proved to have been falsely 
reported. The step taken by the Toledo press 
is, therefore, important, and should be followed 
by every newspaper in the land. 

In some cities the observance of this Sunday 
is marked by the invitation of some clergyman 
from without the city to assist in the services. 
I had the honor of being invited by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Toledo to assist in 
their observance. In the two days in which 
I was in the city I spoke seven times. The 
first address was at the morning service of the 
Washington Congregational Church, Rey. Paul 
G. Maey, pastor, where I was greeted by a 
large and appreciative audience in their com- 
modious new building, and to whom I endeay- 
ored to tell the hidden meaning of the Negro 
migration. In the afternoon I spoke to a thou- 
sand colored people at the Frederick Douglass 
Center, Attorney Albertus Brown, president, 
where I tried to show that co-operation was 
the last step in the solution of the problem of 
the races in America and the world. On that 
night I had the opportunity of speaking before 
a large audience at the Warren A. M. E. 
Church, of which Rev. Mr. Nichols igs the en- 
ergetic minister, when I took the position that 
the church was the mother of us all and the 
essential institution in the work of inter-racial 
co-operation in any city. 

The next morning I met with the colored 
ministers of the city, of which Dr. Benjamin 
McWilliams is the leader for the city,—a man 
of character and leadership; here I held that 
the church should take the offensive in com- 
munity betterment rather than remain simply 
on the defensive in public matters. At noon 
I had the privilege of speaking before the 
Rotary Club in the Chamber of Commerce be- 
fore two hundred and fifty Rotarians, where 
I presented figures in black and white to show 
the actual progress of the race on which I 
based a plea for kindness and justice to my 
people in order that they might bring their best 
contribution to the community. In the eve- 
ning I addressed an audience of my own people 
in which I made to them a plea to exchange 
ignorance for culture, poverty for progress, and 
crime for character as their contribution to the 
solution of the problem of the races, assuring 
them that there was no power that could long 
hold back eleven million of people who were 
determined to rise. 

But the most important and far-reaching 
meeting of all was the one in the afternoon of 
Monday at the white Y. W. C. A., where were 
gathered about a hundred young white and col- 
ored women of about equal numbers for a con- 
ference on better relationships between them- 
selves. After a simple talk on the law of co- 
operation, the necessity of knowing each other 
better and the value of helping each other, the 
meeting was turned over to the young women 
themselves, who, after the ice had been broken, 
talked freely of the difficulty of approaching 
each other in a friendly and helpful way. Difii- 
culties from both sides were frankly spoken of 
and suggestions of how to overcome these diffi- 
culties made. For one thing, each resolved to 
say all the good things they could concerning 
each other, and to know more of the history, 
literature, and progress of the colored race. It 
was also decided to continue these meetings 
from time to time, discussing such subjects as 
a joint committee would decide on. Both 
workers and public felt that this meeting was 
more than worth while. For in the working 
out of the new conception of race relationships 
the attitude of youth is the most important 
factor. Henry Huen Proctor. 
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The Cost of the Kingdom . 


March 18, 15 


A Sermon for Palm Sunday 


And it came to pass that when the time 
was come that he should be received up, he 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem. 
—Luke 9: 51. 


Geos was the crest of the Civil 
War. Its issue determined the ultimate 
result of the struggle. Hyven so the incident 
recorded in our text has been called the 
crisis, the deciding moment, in the life of 
“He set his face steadfastly to go 
to Jerusalem.” The fight had been fought. 
The temptations had been overcome. He 
perceived clearly what was ahead and— 
went to meet it. 

Today is Palm Sunday, the entrance into 
Holy Week. I am glad that our churches 
are each year recognizing these days in an 
increasing degree. I am glad that in many 
cities the Chambers of Commerce are asking 
that on next Friday business be suspended 
between the hours of twelve and three. It 


Jesus. 


is well. Too long has this lain unrealized. 
This week has deeper depths than the 
others. Next Sunday the radiant joy of 


the Easter will break forth; but before the 
Haster joy came dark tragedy and grief— 
the cost of that joy. 

Jesus didn’t want to die. No right-minded 
man would, and Jesus was in every way 
normal. No morbid element was part of 
his being. Nor did the Great Father want 
him to die. We can no longer think of God 
as a Mighty Potentate, filled with wrath at 
the sin of the world,—a wrath appeased 
only by the blood of his own Son. We can 
no longer think of Jesus’ death as the chief 
purpose of his mission. Yet he did die. 
He, who was as no other, he in whom a 
divine radiance dwelt, he who was the 
Brother and Comrade of Humanity, such as 
no other has ever been—he died a death 
of ignominy and anguish—crucified on a 
cross. Why? Why did Jesus so die? Be- 
cause in order to accomplish his mission it 
had to be done, and he would not let the 
mission fail. He died that he might do the 
thing he came to do, and thereby save Man. 
He died deliberately. 


THE MISSION oF JESUS 


Jesus came to reveal, to explain, God 
to Man. He came to reveal Man: to. him- 
self. He came to establish the “Kingdom 
of God’ here on earth. Not that men had 
had nothing of the latter. previously. The 
Psalmists and prophets had had- visions of 
God and his Kingdom. Even ‘the Pharisees 
and the Jewish church knew something of 
it. But the movement could go no farther. 
The process’ of discovering God had gone 
as far as human reason, unaided, could carry 
it. A crisis had come. 


THE REVEALING OF Gop 


If we believe. in God. as not only, the 
Creator but. the Father of human souls, 
whose offspring. we are,..we must. believe 
that he has always from the beginning been 
seeking to make himself understood. and 
known by his .human children; .that, the 


revelation of. himself has. always proceeded 


By Eugene B. Smith 


Yucaipa, California 


as rapidly as Man was able to comprehend; 
and that in some way, sometime, a more 
adequate revelation of himself was bound 
to come. 

To accomplish this God had to come in 
human form. One can understand only that 
which has come within his experience. We 
can understand three material dimensions 
but not a fourth. Even so, a larger human 
comprehension of God could be imparted to 


Man only through a medium which had come 


into human experience,—humanity itself. 

And humanity could reveal God. Parent 
and offspring are of the same kind, same 
nature. The clock is but the creation of the 
clock-maker, but his child is his offspring. 
The clock is not of the same as its maker, 
but the child is of identically the same as its 
father. Even so, the material universe is 
the creation of God, but Man is his child— 
in heart and soul and mind and spirit the 
same as God is. “God is spirit” and Man 
is spirit. 

When Man was able, “in the fullness of 
time,” to receive a larger revelation of God 
—not of his metaphysical but his moral and 
spiritual nature—the Infinite Father took 
another supreme step and came closer to 
Man in the only way possible. “The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


DEFEAT 

Jesus’ opening ministry was filled with 
success. He was confident. The brotherly 
way of living, the enthroning of Right over 
Wrong, of Love over Hate and of Happiness 
and Light over Pain and Darkness,—these 
appealed to him as so clear and simple that 
he seems to have thought that when men un- 
derstood they would gladly accept. Multi- 
tudes followed him. Popularity and success 
increased. 

But the popularity was false. Gradually 
he discovered that it was the loaves and 
fishes that drew them. He discovered that 
not even the best could grasp the idea of the 
spiritual—of brotherhood and kindly good 
will. He talked with Nicodemus, with the 
Rich Young Ruler, with all—but with like 
results. They listened, they believed him, but 
not one understood. They expected him to 
expel the Romans and establish Israel in 
political freedom. Had he lived onward for 
some years, preached his message and at 
last died as. others had, without “restoring 
the kingdom of Israel,” it is altogether likely 
that his name would have lived only as had 
those of the prophets. 

THE DECISION 

Gradually Jesus realized that if he spoke 
the eternal Truth, if he revealed Wrong and 
enthroned Right, if he delivered the mes- 
sage entrusted to him, it would bring him 
into conflict with powers that would hate 


him. Later he saw clearly that it would 
mean death. He delivered the -message— 
and died. ‘ 


Jesus realized that. the future fate of his 


message to Man would. be determined. by 


who men-believed him to be, and that ni 
one even faintly guessed, in spite of Peter. 
declaration, his true significance. He he 
said, “I am the Way. I am the Ligl 
of the world. I am the Resurrection as 
the Life.’ He had said, “He that hath see 
me hath seen the Father.” He had eye 
said, “I and my Father are One.” The) 
had heard and wondered, but that was all 
To make them believe the message he hat 
brought from God to Man he must first maki 
them believe him—and to do this he saw 
at last, but one way,—one compelling way 

Moreover, Jesus must answer the eterna! 
question of the heart concerning death. T 
death were the end, that would negate any, 
practical value in God or in life. God 
might remain of interest as the curious 
source of the Machine of Things, but neither 
he nor life could be spelled in capital let- 
ters. The very nature of God, of Man, of 
Life, of the Universe itself that he was re-) 
vealing demanded that it be constructed not 
of death but of Life. To demonstrate this. 
was an inevitable part of his mission. And 
to do this there was but one way,—one com-_ 
pelling way. As one writer not long ago. 
expressed it, Jesus “dynamited” the situa-. 
tion. 

So Jesus did not fail. He carried his. 
mission through to the end. He preached the 
righteousness and truth of God and Man— | 
and paid for his fidelity on Calvary. But | 
this very death he made the means of a. 
glorious victory. 

The death of Jesus is not the only one 
freely offered for humanity. History is 
filled with the names of heroes. Stephen, | 
James, Peter and Paul, the Crusaders, Huss, 
Latimer and Cranmer, Puritans dying on 
the scaffold, Armenians dying for the name 
and faith of Christ, millions of unknown 
soldiers cheerfully dying “to make the world 
safe for democracy” and do away forever 
with war,—these are but part of the roll. 
I like to believe that were it necessary mil- 
lions more would do so today. But all this 
does not detract from the death of Jesus; 
for this latter is the glory of his entire life, 
growing from day to day in beauty and 
grandeur until his freely giving himself for 
the Humanity that he loved is but the Crown > 
of all. 

Can the moon with her reflected light. 
detract from the glory of the sun, who 
gives her the light in which she Shines?: 
Rather she but shows how the sun’s rays 
penetrate through the spaces even unto her 
and illumines- her darkness. Even so they 
who have died that others might live but add 
glory to Him who first showed the world the ~ 
supreme meaning of Sacrifice and Love. 

x * 


Jesus died—and rose again. The Kingdom 
was assured. It has continued down through — 
the ages even unto You and Me. Its light 
shines today upon all humanity and is our 
world’s ‘only hope ahead. If he had not suc- - 
ceeded! If he had but died as others !, Imagine - 
what: you will and it will not be too dark. . 


Varch 18, 1926 


|Marth’s darkest and most painful regions 
suggest an answer. But he did not fail, nor 
jaaye the others who have carried the King- 
jiom onward. We are bought with a price, 
‘the Cost of Kingdom. 

| The Kingdom of God, of Jesus, among men 
jis not complete. It is still in the building 


i. : 
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and there is a long way to go. He finished. 
his work, but we have not finished ours. 
All too many things are not yet “on. earth 
as it is in heaven.” You and I,—are we 
ready to carry forward what Jesus began ? 
Are we ready to take our place in the 
world’s long line of those who have taken 
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their cross and tried to follow him? Rather 
are we not all of us ready to make our 
lives immortal by living not to get but to 
give—to give ourselves in our day, to pay 
our part of the cost, that his kingdom may 


go onward forever unto those that shall 
follow us? 


Freedom of Speech 


| [prrors’ Nore: The following article rep- 
resents a condensation, prepared by Dr. War- 
ren at our request, of an address delivered 
some time ago. We regret that space was 
not avulable for the publication of this ad- 
Wad in full. It has special appropriate- 
ness at the present time when there is pro- 
jound need of the wider exercise of the spirit 
that Dr. Warren inculcates.] 


WURING the American Revolution and 
the years immediately following free- 
dom of speech was a burning issue. The Op- 
pressive British Parliament, made up largely 
of representatives of rotten boroughs, was 
the puppet of royal power. John Wilkes, who 
was offensive to George III because of a 
multitude of articles defending freedom of 
speech, was elected to parliament and re- 
fused a seat. His house was raided without 
a warrant and there was enough justice in 
British courts to fine the government $25,- 
000. Four times he was elected to parliament 
and four times denied his place. He was 
then made Lord Mayor of London and later 
elected to parliament a fifth time and seated. 
In all, the illegal arrests of Wilkes at vari- 
ous times cost Lord Grenville’s government 
a half million of dollars. This struggle set- 
tled forever in British usage that the people 
had a right to be represented in parliament 
by men of their own choosing. 
The thirty-years’ battle against the “six 
acts” passed at the behest of ruling social 
and political groups finally overthrew these 
sore limitations of freedom of speech and 
the press, and settled that question in Brit- 
ish usage for all time. Cobden and Bright 
spoke out against the Crimean War. Lloyd 
George and John Morley denounced the Boer 
War as unjust, and the government, though 
smarting under the lash they wielded, always 
protected them. 

We have something to learn from a land 
where an avowed pacifist, who opposed the 
World War throughout, is elected premier, and 
the sense of sportsmanship in all parties is 
that he shall have a square deal and fair play. 

The French Revolution has a like story 
and a like outcome as concerns freedom of 
speech. The Constitution of the United 
States must be viewed in the light of that 
background. In the convention a clause ex- 
pressly guaranteeing freedom of speech was 
rejected, by a majority of one vote, the argu- 
ment being that the right was everywhere 
accepted, but the colonies in ratifying in- 
sisted on this right and it was expressly 
guaranteed in the first amendment. 


ie THE ALIEN AND SeprTIon’ ACT. 
“Within a decade fear of the principles of 
the French Revolution, the aggressions of 


Genet, and the threat ‘of war with France re-" 


sulted in thé Alien and Sedition Act’ of 1798." 


By Henry A. Warren 


fix-President of Yankton College 


It entrusted decision as to criminality to a 
jury, an expedient of doubtful wisdom in 
war time, and carried maximum penalties of 
$2,000 fine and two years’ imprisonment. In 
a generation sensitive to these rights so 
dearly bought and recently won, that act 
excited intense hostility and proved the un- 
doing and destruction of the Federalist party. 
So strong and united was the opposition to 
the act that the government pardoned all 
who were imprisoned under it and repaid all 
fines imposed. 

The outcome of this struggle was that for 
more than a century the right to criticize 
freely in war as well as peace was every- 
Where recognized. Nobody was penalized 
for his part in the Hartford Convention. 
Webster and Charles Sumner denounced the 
Mexican War, and Henry Clay defended the 
right of the people to say what they would 
about it. Members of Congress from the 
border states were not deprived of their seats 
in the Civil War for opposing the North. 
Newspapers were not muzzled or suppressed. 
No utterance was treated as treasonable un- 
less it sought to express itself in act. Some 
were indeed imprisoned, mainly for their own 
protection, but all were released at the end 
of the war. The South, beset on every side 
by an advancing foe, respected the right of 
freedom of speech. 


LAND SWEPT BY HYSTERIA 


When the World War came an astonishing 
hysteria swept over the land, moving us far 
from our older and more constitutional moor- 
ing. The espionage act of 1918 and other more 
drastic statutes passed by some of the states 
undoubtedly violated the intent of the found- 
ers of the Constitution and are sure to re- 
turn to plague us in years to come. It made 
criminal spoken and written opposition to 
the war, however remote from action, and 
multiplied five and ten times the maximum 
penalties of the Alien and Sedition Act of 
1798. Particularly dangerous was the clause 
about the flag and the statutes of some states 
about having or carrying the red flag. Pa- 
triotism is not promoted in this connection by 
drastic penalties or imprisonment. To many 
who have suffered for their belief the red 
flag is the symbol of a nobler social order, 
mistaken though their dreams may be, and 
nothing is to be gained by prohibiting its use 
in parade or elsewhere. There was a law 


passed in Minnesota that made it unlawful 


to advise against enlistment in the army 
and navy of the United States and there 
were’ many convictions under that statute. 


In one case some’ person was penalized for 


saying of the socks women were everywhere 
knitting, “Soldiers never see these socks.” 
Ptblic’sentimént has its’ scourges and social 


penalties that are sufficient in these connec- 
tions. 

One perilous precedent was the sweeping 
power of the postmaster general to exclude 
from the mails, without the necessity of coun- 
sel or judicial review. His use 
powers Was in many cases 


of those 
an outrage. If 
we do not want Cxesars we must not feed on 
tyrants’ meat. 

Another perilous precedent was twice un- 
seating Victor Berger, a Socialist who had 
been elected to Congress by a Milwaukee 
district because he had opposed our entrance 
on the World War and freely criticized 
methods and measures by which it was car- 
ried on. In 1798 Matthew Lyon, who was 
prosecuted and conyicted under the Alien 
and Sedition Act, was elected to Congress 
and seated without protest. All through the 
World War Socialists were seated without 
opposition in France, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean lands. In Italy a number of Socialists 
who were under prosecution were elected 
and seated. 

The conviction and imprisonment of EBu- 
gene V. Debs, whose offense was portraying 
with his usual dramatic eloquence the so- 
cialist view as to the causes of war, was 
doubtless mistaken and unjust, as wag that 
of Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, whose sentence 
was ten years in prison because she said in 
the Kansas City Star, “I am for the people; 
the government is for the profiteers.” 

In the trial of Townley, the president of 
the Non-Partisan League in Jackson County, 
Minn., only enemies of the league were se- 
lected in the panel, the jury permitted freely 
to mingle with the crowd, and the accused 
not permitted to speak in his own defense. 
The trials of Debs and Berger were similar 
instances of packed juries. In carefully 
weighed words Senator Beveridge discusses 
the course of Federalists with the Sedition 
Act of 1798 and pillories them for only al- 
lowing Federalists to be placed on juries, 
and insisting on Federalist judges with pros- 
ecutors of like opinions. Many prosecutions 
of members of the Non-Partisan League for 
disloyalty were mistaken and unfair. The 
attempt of dominant economic and political 
groups fearful of losing their control to 
down them by ‘striking below the belt’? was 
unwise. They only strengthened and pro- 
longed the movement they sought to destroy. 
There seems little doubt that the downfall of 
the Republican Party before the farmer labor 
movement in Minnesota was a natural re- 
action -and the nemesis of such outrageous 
tactics. In both the Dakotas’as well as Min- 
nesota the Non-Partisan League was at times 
compelled to go out of town to hold their 
meetings;’ often disturbed aiid sometimes — 
subjected to physical violence. ? 

‘Tn’ view of ‘the above statements it is fair’ 
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to say that I am neither a socialist nor a 
member of the Non-Partisan League. I was 
heart and soul for the war, believing it a 
struggle for world liberty and democracy. 
One son died in France and the other saw 
three years of service. I believe, however, 
that the dearly bought liberties of freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly, for which our 
fathers struggled, and which they embedded 
in the Constitution, should not be torn from 
the hands of their sons without ringing pro- 
test. 

The principal offense of most of the Rus- 
sians deported in the “Soviet Ark” after 
multiplied instances of inhuman treatment 
pnd violations of constitutional right was 
their criticism of our government for send- 
ing troops to aid in fighting soviet rule. It 
is now generally agreed that that whole 
policy was a mistake. 


Tur PALMER RAIDS 


It would be hard to assemble more viola- 
tions of fundamental law and human rights 
than obtained in the Palmer raids. Human 
snakes, called “under-cover’” men, insinuat- 
ing themselves into radical organizations to 
foment disorder; “rough neck’ deputies, 
sworn in by the hundreds, to raid public 
meetings in many cities, and arrest many 
thousands without warrants; alleged offend- 
ers handcuffed and marched through the 
streets of great cities; thousands left for 
weeks and months in foul jails against whom 
no offense could be found; third-degree in- 
quisitions, aproaching medieval torture, and 
trampling on constitutional rights,—those 
are the chief heads of the sickening story. 
Had our government been penalized for every 
arrest without warrant and other violations 
of age-long constitutional right as were the 
ministers of George the Third in the days of 
John Wilkes and our own government after 
the passage of the Alien and Sedition Act, 
the cost would have mounted to hundreds 
of millions. In the end no real proof of 
nation-wide or local conspiracy was found. 

It is to the credit of Harlan Fiske Stone 
that he promptly denounced these “red raids” 
and deportations of aliens on suspicion of 
radical tendencies without trial and due le- 
gal process as travesties on justice. It seems 
reasonable to hope that the prostitution of 
the government secret service under Attor- 
ney-General Palmer and his successor, the 
malodorous Daugherty, whose latest exploit 
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was sending “under-cover” agents to trail 
public-spirited and patriotic men fighting pub- 
lic corruption in the hope of finding some- 
thing in their career to discredit them, will 
end. A careful sifting from the many thou- 
sands arrested in the Palmer raids resulted 
in the deportation of about 700, mostly 
harmless people, like Tolstoi, believing in 
philosophic anarchism, or communism call- 
ing for the ultimate exercise of force. A 
more tolerant government like England or 
Switzerland would have ignored them alto- 
gether. 
FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION 
These multiplied violations of personal 

and constitutional right during and since the 
World War are danger signals for our future. 
If another war must come there will be no 
safety without entire freedom of discussion 
concerning the wisdom of its declaration and 
the methods and measures by which it is 
carried on, both by those who favor and 
those who oppose. Said Chief Justice 
Holmes when some of the heated and unjust 
decisions of lower courts finally reached the 
supreme bench, “We do not lose our right to 
condemn men and measures when the coun- 
try is at war.” In that sentiment all the 
supreme justices concurred. Have we so 
little faith in our institutions after more 
than a century of life, and after the strain 
of a great Civil War; is its frame-work so 
frail that it will shiver and fall before mere 
words not about to be translated into deeds? 
We do well to return to the example of our 
ezountry in days gone by and the settled cus- 
tom of our mother land that freed all po- 
litical prisoners at the close of the World 
War, and let every sort of opinion about the 
war, whether for or against, have entirely 
free expression. Only in the furnace of 
free discussion can the gold of a better so- 
cial order be separated from present-day 
dross. It is sometimes true that the here- 
tics, radicals, and objectors of today are 
the despised and persecuted heralds of a 
nobler tomorrow. : 
Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes; they 

are souls that stood alone, 
While the multitude they agonized for 

hurled the contumelious stone, 
Stood serene and down the future, saw the 

golden beam incline, 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by 

their faith divine, , 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and 

to God’s supreme design. 


| 
March 18, 1926 


The Call of the Ministry 


Life of Sympathy and Understanding 
By Henry Hammersley Walker 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Chicago 
Theological Seminary : 


There are two clearly defined standpoints 
from which the Christian ministry as a life’ 
calling may be considered. 

In the first place, it offers a unique and 
challenging vantage ground for the most in~ 
tense and diversified human service. There 
are many great and worthy callings inviting 
men to self-dedication,—law, medicine, teach-. 
ing, business, ete. Each offers a certain 
range of human contacts and ministries. 
None of them touches life at so many angles | 
or contributes to so broad a field of human 
needs as does the ministry. 4 

The minister, if he be awake to his op-. 


portunities, touches the lives of individu- | 
als at every possible point of human con- > 
tact. By his pulpit ministries, he stimulates _ 


the mind in those areas and with respect 
to those conceptions which are fundamental 
and of vital and perennial interest. 
his task to kindle the emotional life, and 


It is | 


to direct it into channels of enrichment and | 


helpful service. 


late the conscience and the will until there 
shall eventuate courses of action which | 


shall make for the betterment of society. 


It is his privilege beyond that of any other | 
worker in any field of endeavor to enter 
sympathetically into the lives of men, their | 


sorrows and joys, their failures and suc- 
cesses, their fears and hopes, their problems 
and achievements, encouraging, steadying, 


inspiring by his personal faith and convic- » 


tion. 

In the second place, the ministry offers 
the largest inducements for self-culture and 
self-development of all professions. It is 
the one outstanding calling in which a man 
is given time and opportunity and means to 
make the most of himself, that in turn he 
may contribute his acquired wealth of mind 
and heart, of thought and sympathy and 
uhbderstanding to a needy world. Books, 
travel, leisure, these are his, beyond any 
other profession, not for selfish use, but as 
self-enrichment for service. The ministry is - 


the only profession in which a man is subsi- 


dized to make the most of himself. 


I see God’s prophet in the shadow stand; 
The word is on his tongue; he lifts his hand: 


The Prophet’s Cry | 


By the late Samuel Valentine Cole 


Behold, not yet the flags of strife are furled; 
Still life goes round by greed and pleasure whirled: 


It is his function to stimu-_ 


| 


: 


i) 


What shall he cry? Cry conscience to the land. Cry out, cry on, cry conscience to the world. 
Men’s ears are dull, their eyes are almost blind; 

Men do not seek: how will they ever find? 

Cry conscience, conscience, conscience to mankind. 


as 
March 18, 1926 
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The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Ohurch, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER VII 


Feudalism and Democracy 
I 

S a description of feudalism, the follow- 

ing paragraph from Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Waverley” is interesting. At the trial of 
Vich Ian Vohr for high treason in the war 
of 1715, Evan, his vassal, is making his 
plea : 

“TI was only ganging to say, my lord,” said 
Eyan, in what he meant to be an insinuating 
manner, “that if your excellent honor, and 
the honorable Court, would let Vich Ian Vohr 
go free just this once, and let him gae back 
to France, and no to trouble King George’s 
Government again, that ony six o’ the very 
best of his clan will be willing to be justified 
in his stead; and if you'll just let me gae 
down to Glennaquoich, I’ll fetch them up 
to ye mysell, to head or hang, and you may 
begin wi’ me the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the oc- 
casion, a sort of laugh was heard in the court 
at the extraordinary nature of the proposal. 
The Judge checked this indecency, and Evan, 
looking sternly around, when the murmur 
abated, “If the Saxon gentlemen are laugh- 
Ing,” he said, “because a poor man, such as 
me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my 
degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s 
like enough they may be very right; but if 
‘they laugh because they think I would not 
keep my word, and come back to redeem 
him, I can tell them they ken neither the 
heart of a Hielandman, nor the honor of a 
gentleman.” 

Here is feudalism at its best, and at its 
worst; at its best because of its magnificent 
loyalty, the loyalty on the part of the vas- 
sal to his chief; at its worst, because the 
chief was not worthy of any such sacrifice. 
No man is worth any such sacrifice from his 
fellowmen. 

Feudalism, as all know, was a good in its 
time. The General Government in Continen- 
tal kingdoms and empires, and also in a 
little country like Scotland, was not strong 
enough to defend the people against invading 
clans and tribes who destroyed life and 
property. We must recall the absence of 
roads, the extreme difficulty of moving from 
‘place to place in the country so recently as 
one hundred years ago. Even a small coun- 
try like Scotland, two hundred and eighty- 
eight miles in length, and in breadth varying 
from thirty to sixty miles, could not be cov- 
ered at all adequately by the representatives 
of the General Government. There came into 
existence, therefore, within the general king- 
dom a multitude of little kingdoms, simply 
for the protection of life and property. The 
lord, or the chieftain of the clan, as it might 
be, gave protection to life and property 

within his realm, and as a return he claimed 
the services of all those who lived within 
‘his domain and the complete command of 
their lives; they promised him unlimited 
‘service for his defense of their lives and the 
few things that they owned. One can see at 
once that in an unstable condition of society 
this was a good, and that where the chief 
was a nobleman in mind and in character, 
the relation between him and his vassals was 
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like that of a great and noble father to his 
children. 

There are many aspects, therefore, of feud- 
alism which are enchanting and many more 
that are delightful to contemplate. But 
feudalism was only a temporary form of 
human society. It could not last, for one 
great reason; it made too much of the one 
and altogether too little of the many. There 
is the fundamental defect of feudalism. Too 
much power, too many resources were given 
to the one, and too little account was made 
of the many. 

Sir Walter Scott, it is well known, is the 
great delineator and idealizer of feudalism 
in Scotland. He has done his work with 
genius and with splendor, and his produc- 
tions are a permanent contribution to the 
literature of his race. But there is nothing 
in his writings, so far as I know, to show 
that he had any sense of the degrading force 
of feudalism, any sense that it was an indig- 
nity to man’s nature. He is far behind his 
older contemporary, Robert Burns, in this 
respect. Scott is the delineator and idealizer 
of a temporary phase of social arrangement 
and constitution, something bound to pass 
away; Burns is the prophet of the coming, 
the final, form of human society, the sov- 
ereignty of the kingdom of man. There is 
no sort of equality between these two men 
of genius or between their respective con- 
tributions to human thought. Scott will take 
us into a feudalistic world, entertain and 
charm us there; but he tells us nothing of 
remedies for the evils of that state of the 
world, he holds out to us no hopes of any- 
thing better to come. The moment we make 
the acquaintance of Burns, we feel upon our 
spirit the breath of a coming world; our 
best hopes for human beings find in him a 
mighty prophet, our best endeavors a great 
and steady inspiration. 


II 

When I first began my acquaintance with 
this old world, Scotland was still in the 
grasp of feudalism. I speak wholly of life 
in the country. A farmer had his farm and 
his family. For example, my paternal grand- 
father, who had ten children—eight boys and 
two girls—had his farm. These boys could 
not all live on the farm. They were obliged, 
in the first place, when they became of age, 
to go out with the gift of money which their 
father had made them on that date in their 
history, to serve on other farms, to be ‘farm 
servants” to other farmers, till such time as 
they had accumulated enough to lease a 
farm on their own account. All of these 
sons except one became farmers in due time, 
and continued farmers to the end of their 
lives; and the two daughters married farm- 
ers. The whole process in a large family 
was, as I have described, to leave home in 
succession and go to other farms to serve 
there till independent power arrived. 

The hours of labor in my time were ten 
hours a day all the year round and eleven 
in harvest. The servant was hired for six 
months, and he was not paid his wages till 


_ the wintertime. 


the end of the six months, the farmer getting 
the interest on the wages, which made a con- 
siderable deduction—or would have made, if 
the wages had amounted to anything. The 
most that I ever got was fifty dollars in six 
months. 

The farmer, if he were vicious—and I re- 
gret to add that he usually was—could dis- 
charge a servant after two, three, or even 
four months of service without giving the 
Servant any wages for what he had done; 
the expense of law, and the uncertainty of 
it, were such that very often servants were 
thus discharged and were unable to recover 
anything for their work. There was a cus- 
tom according to which a farmer could not 
discharge a servant within six weeks of the 
close of his contract without giving him full 
pay and board wages, and I think this cus- 
tom was usually regarded. 

About work and weather: Seotland is not 
famous for its soft climate, especially in 
winter; and this will explain why all the 
servants on the farms, in my time, were 
young men. A man over thirty was rarely 
to be found among them unless he belonged 
to the establishment. All were young men, 
because none but vigorous young men could 
endure what these servants endured. 


The ploughing was done in the late autumn 
and in the winter, in rain, in sleet, in snow. 
The only mitigation was when the weather 
was too bad for the horses; they were valu- 
able property and their lives were precious 
in the farmer’s sight; then, indeed, there 
would be an exception to the rule. However, 
the farmer usually found something for the 
men to do outside after the horses were put 
inside. There was the pulling of the turnips. 
The staple food for cattle in Scotland is the 
turnip, white, yellow, and the Swedish tur- 
nip. These are pulled out of the ground in 
It is a very, very lovely 
task on a wild winter day, for example, to 
go out and with your hand scrape the snow 
off the top of the turnip and pull it out an@ 
clean it, three hours of this in the forenoon 
and three in the afternoon. We had woolen 
mittens but the trouble with them is that 
they get wet, and when they are half-frozen 
they do not warm one’s hands very much. 
There was no mercy shown for the servants 
in this sort of weather. Ploughing, driving, 
getting food for the cattle from the field was 
the program; one day was just about as 
good as another—or as bad; and this ex- 
plains, as I have said, the absence from the 
farms of all but young men, men in their 
vigor, who could stand anything, who could 
get wet to the skin three times a day and 
have their clothes dry on their backs. 


There was abundance of food, but it was 
of very uninviting quality. The keynote of it 
was oatmeal and milk, in various concoctions, 
oné about as unsavory as another. Presi- 
dent Eliot tells a story about my first visit 
to his home in Northeast Harbor. He of- 
fered me oatmeal at breakfast, and I refused 
it, “because,” I said, “I had very little else 
during the first eighteen years of my life,’ 
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and I wanted no more.” Of course, there 
were vegetables, such as we have here,— 
cabbage, kale, and good turnips, such as one 
neyer sees here, really good ones. Here one 
meets an ancient fallacy; 
that this food has turned out a splendid 
race of men. That is pure humbug; I was 
glad to an eminent medical authority 
stand up for my point of view the other day. 
The race was a good one in the beginning, 
it had a good start, and the race and the 
climate go on in spite of the diet. An oat- 
meal diet for all but those who do manual 
work out of doors is bad food; for children 
at school it is highly indigestible, and stu- 
pefying. 

The lodgings were the very worst. From 
four to six men would sleep in a loft, usually 
over a horse-stable, with no heat except the 
heat coming up from the horses. In severe 
winter weather one’s shoes would be frozen 
hard every night, and they were thawed out 
by the heat of one’s feet in the morning. The 
music of kicking one’s feet into one’s boots in 
the morning was something delicious; the 
boots were hard as rocks. 

As to the bed, when I was a boy, often in 
the winter I stood looking at the sheet with 
the frost dancing on it like diamonds—not 
so valuable but just as brilliant—and won- 
dered whether I had courage enough to make 
the plunge. What a yell would come from 
the boys when their warm skin touched this 
brilliant surface. 

There was one washbowl for all these men, 
and a towel, renewed, according to the farm- 
er’s wife’s ideas of sanitation, once a week 
or once a fortnight. Here was a clear out- 
rage upon cleanliness, upon decency, upon 
humanity. 

Sometimes a servant would live in a cot- 
tage and have a little garden of his own and 
plant and cultivate vegetables. If a rabbit 
or a hare were to eat his vegetables, he 
could not set a trap and he was not allowed 
to shoot. If he did, in the case of a rabbit 
the fine would be more than he could earn 
in two months, and in the case of a hare, as 
much as he could earn in three months, and 
more still in the case of a partridge or pheas- 
ant. Yet we had—if I may borrow one 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s classic phrases—‘‘a 
bully time’ poaching; I do not think I ever 
enjoyed anything more in my life. The ad- 
venture of it, the risk of it, and the joy of 
getting off. About midnight, when the moon 
was full and the stars were out, we started 
with guns, dog, and ferret; usually we 
brought home a fine bag of game by four in 
the morning. 

All this is a window through which one 
may look into the remnant of feudalistic 
world still existing in my time. It was a 
world of utter disregard for human well- 
being, and an atrocious condition of life. It 
is the habit of certain people to speak of the 
“good old times.” For whom were they 
good? They were good economically for 
the few; they were bad for them, humanly 
speaking, because these good old days made 
them. tyrants, made them brutal. These 
days were, for the yast majority of human 
beings, a burden and a curse; they took out 
ef the human heart the desire. to live ; they 
filled it with. bitterness toward, wealth. and 
power, and« with -seorn .for: the . Christian 
Church that had no other gospel than 


see 


it has been said- 
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Played on his lips. 


They hid the leaven. 
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Going Up to Jerusalem 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Though madly racing Roman charioteers 
Cast dust upon him, still a musing smile 

“So would my mother hide 
The leaven in three measures of the meal; 
And I have had three years.” 
The grit that struck his face. 
Sweet Mary, loving her brown hands the while 
“T have had three years.” 
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He did not feel 
A. child beside 
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To come in an’ ’ands up an’ be still, 

An’ honestly work for my bread, 

“My livin’ in that state of life 

To which it shall please God to call me! 

Lord Bryce in his book on “Democracy,” 
has some hard words about this form of goy- 
ernment. I do not find in his writings any 
adequate sense of the abomination that de- 
mocracy has abolished. Here is the great 
defect of writers like Bryce. He moved up 
into the aristocratic fold and looked upon 
the world from that point of view. The 
aeonian woe of human beings disregarded, 
their lives afflicted and shamefully treated, 
should be recalled and considered when one 
looks at the defects of democracy. The farm 
servant in my time had no standing; he was 
no part of the state. The only right he had 
was the right to toile He had to accept such 
treatment as his employer gave him, and his 
life was that of a beast of burden and noth- 
ing but a beast of burden. That was feu- 
dalism ; that was one of the good old times. 
Reader, would not you like to go back and 
live in it, see it, and feel it, not with the 
few for whom it was economically profitable, 
but with the many for whom it was a crush- 
ing and an infamous burden? 
(Chapter VII continued next week) 


The Parable of the Brush Marks 


By William O. Rogers 

Once upon a time in a famous art gallery 
there hung a Great Masterpiece. Crowds 
thronged about it and were uplifted by its 
beauty. 

One day a visitor at the art gallery said that 
his father told him that the Artist Created 
this picture by throwing the paints at the 
canvas, and by his stupendous genius produced 
the Masterpiece in seven minutes. Moreover, 
he did not really need the last minute, but used 
it for resting, and for expressing his favorable 
judgment of the Picture. 

This story was repeated until everyone came 
to regard the Masterpiece as the product of 
Magic, and the Great Artist as a sort of Wizard. 

But one day an art critic, who did not care 
for Magic, examined the Picture closely and 
discovered Brush Marks. On this evidence he 
came to believe that the Great’ Master had not 
thrown paint tubes for six minutes, but had 
Toiled Long and Hard in Creating his Master- 
piece. 

Immediately a Great Controversy arose. ‘The 
crowd of Magic-Worshipers denounced the art 
critic as an enemy of the Truth, who was try- 
ing to-Discredit the Great “Artist. In fact, 
they accused him of Denying that ‘there ‘ever 
had been a Great Artist, and of declaring that 


the Brush and the Colors had produced | 


Picture themselves. 


Some refused to look at the Brush Marks, 


Others said if there were any Brush Marks 
they had been Added Later. Still others Ad- 
mitted the Brush Marks, 
Picture all the more Miraculous, for the Great 


Master had not only Created the Picture by - 


throwing paints, but had even made the Brush 
Marks the same way. 
So they cast the critic out of the art gallery. 
One day the art critic was searching about 
in the Great Artist’s attic. There he found 


a rough, preliminary sketch of the Masterpiece, | 


and, later, a half-finished drawing of it. Both 
were rude and considerably different from the 
finished Picture. 

But the art critic offered the Suggestion 
that the Great Master had Studied Long on his 
work, had sketched again and again, throwing 


away many imperfect drawings, until at last 
he had produced one that suited him, and had | 


painted over that. 

But the Magic-Worshipers were horrified. 
Some rejected the Theory because it contra- 
dicted the Sacred Account of the paint throw- 
ing. Others pointed out that the rough sketches 
were different in detail from the Masterpiece, 
and that they left many Missing Links. Others 
were Hurt at the thought that such a Master- 
piece should come from a Rough Charcoal 
Sketch. The idea was Degrading to the Pic- 
ture and Dishonoring to the Great Artist. 

Other Critics were convinced by the Brush 
Marks, and professed to find the Masterpiece 
all the more Wonderful. But the Wizard-Wor- 


shipers said this was a subtle form of Unbe-~ 


begomsar 


and Declared the 


lief, and that the crities were Wilfully Blind- 


ing their eyes to the Truth. 

The Controversy grew so Absorbing that 
both people and critics forgot the Beauty and 
the Message of the Great Masterpiece. In- 
stead of standing in silent Wonder, and going 


away with Glowing Faces, they turned their — 


backs on the Picture and held Long, Heated 
Debates. 

One day the original story of the paint 
throwing was discovered in an Old Note Book. 
And, lo, it was a Poem, written to honor the 
Great Artist. The poet had written: 

He flung his colors with his soul, 
And spread himself upon the whole. 

Plainly this was never intended to be taken 
Literally. So the Controversy gradually died 
down. 
Picture and honored the Great Master as never 
before. They even came to-be Proud of -the 
Brush. Marks and go pointed fiom gat ‘to 
visitors. 

As for the art crities ie died in disgrace be- 
fore the Poem was discovered. But afterward 
they built him a monument ‘of White Marble 
and seven cities claimed to be his birthplace. — 


People were once more uplifted by the 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
England to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists wpon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her.. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged, and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company. of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cor, Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law. for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
tenced to only six months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ARLY in the evening Kennedy got into 
telephonic communication with ‘Charlie’ 
Edwards, treasurer of Memorial Church. 

“That you, Charlie? It’s Kennedy speak- 
ing.” 

“Tt’s mighty good to hear your voice again. 
When did you get in? Where are you?” 

“T’m at the King Edward.” 

“Tl. come right down this minute. Say, 
Tl pick up Parr and McBain on the way, and 
we'll make a night of it.” 

“Wait a minute, Charlie. I’m not up to 
much just now in a social way. You know how 
glad I’d be to see you boys under other circum- 
stances but I fear it might be difficult to hit 
upon congenial topics of conversation at this 
particular juncture.” 

“Bunkum! What do you take us for? Guess 
there’s a little imagination left in us yet. You 
ean tell us something of your doings on the 

ranch. McBain is just back from a fishing 

trip. Wxperiences and stories. All true ones. 

Old Parr is good for an hour on his own to 

tell how he just missed the golf championship. 

My own conversational powers have suffered 

no diminution during the holidays. I’m coming 
down in the auto. Be there in half an hour.” 

“Very well. It’s mighty good of you. Do 

you think a meeting of the official board can be 

arranged for tomorrow evening?” : 
“Hardly so soon. Better make it Friday. 

Can’t get a full meeting then. But for heaven’s 

sake why be in such a hurry?’ 

“I’m not hurrying; merely proceeding. with 

reasonable promptitude. Is Griffin in town?’ 

=f E-think=s@.) 2:5, 3 

“Well, I'll ’phone him and ask him~to call 
the meeting for Friday: evening.” 1 9 


KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST. 


ae: 


Shardlow Griffin was chairman of the official 
board of Memorial Church. He had held the 
position for many years. Most people re- 
spected him for his character and work. He 
was a charter member of the church and thus 
had served with all its pastors. None of them 
had loved him, though all had recognized his 
worth. He was devoid of imagination. He 
was a born autocrat, proud and headstrong, 
In dealing with delicate matters he could al- 
ways be trusted to say the wrong thing. When 
a situation developed which was difficult to deal 
with, Griffin made it more difficult. If the 
problem proved to be a thorny one, Griffin grew 
thorny too. His judgment was often faulty. 
His intuitions were those of a ground hog. Yet 
he was sincerely devoted to the interests of 
Memorial Church, as he viewed them. He was 
conscientious, painstaking, and moderately lib- 
eral with his money. He regarded himself as 
at once the balance wheel and the king-pin of 
the official board. 

This evening Kennedy scarcely recognized 
Griffin’s voice when he answered over the 
*phone. It sounded faint. 

“Yes, Mr. Kennedy. Hope you’re well.” 


“Yes. JI think that can be arranged. The 
sooner, the better. JI was intending to go to 
Montreal on Friday on important business, but 
I'll postpone it. The interests of the church 
mustn't be neglected.” 

Thus it was arranged that Kennedy should 
meet his official board on the third evening 
after his return. 

Edwards and hig friends lost no time in get- 
ting down to the hotel, where they spent a 
pleasant evening. Not a word was said about 
church affairs, or about Kennedy’s marriage. 
When the party was on the point of breaking 
up, Edwards said, “Mr. Kennedy, I want you 
to spend tomorrow with me. We'll have a 
day’s motoring; anywhere you say. Jackson's 
Point, Niagara, or any old place. Shall I call 
for you at nine or nine thirty?” 

“Sorry, but I can’t manage it, I shall be 
busy all day.” 

“Busy? How’s that? You're still on holi- 
day. You’re not supposed to take up any work 
till the first of October.” 

Kennedy’s face flushed. 

“T shall be busy packing books.” 

“You'll not do any such fool thing! You'll 
come with me! I want you to. It will be 
doing me a big favor.” 

There was such a pleading note in Hdward’s 
voice that Kennedy yielded on the instant. 

“Very well. I'll come.” 

They had a delightful day, The roads were 
good and Edwards drove the car at a rapid 
pace, They went through the rich fruit dis- 
trict. of the Niagara Peninsular and reached 
the Falls at noon. Here they lunched at 
The Hermitage. » Later they drove to Chip- 
pewa.and thence back to Toronto. 

All through the day Kennedy was trying. to 
screw his resolution up to the pitch required 
for telling Edwards just how matters stood 
with him. It was not until they were taking 
tea at Hamilton on their return journey that 
he finally brought himself to the point. Then 
in. a few quiet senterces he told of his diffi- 
eulty.c: | ‘ 

- Edwards was intensely sympathetic. 
- “Tt’s hard lines.. I’ve realized: how: hard. it 
would be: for your wife to come'here and take 
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her place among us, but we’re going to make 
it possible for her to do it. I reckon Memorial 
Church holds the key of the whole situation. 
We i not going to accept your resignation. 
You’re coming back. We'll send her a mes- 
sage from the board. When she finds out that 
she hasn’t injured your career she’]] t 
different attitude. 

have nothing to fear, 


ake up a 
She'll come along. You 
Yow’ll weather this storm 
all right. Toronto will think more of you than 
ever when the whole truth of things comes out. 

“No, Hdwards, that can’t be. 
many like you at Memorial. 
deal of pride around. 
divided. 


There aren’t 
There’s a good 
The church would be 
Things could never be the same as 
they have been. My wife and I should both be 
miserable. But it’s no use discussing it. She 
won't consent to come, and I won't consent to 
stay. That’s all there is it to it.” 

“Well, I tell you right now, I believe you're 
wrong, and I’m going to prove it to you.” 

“You'll do what I want 
Hdwards?” 

“I make no such promise. I reserve my right 
to do what I think best.” 


you to do, won’t you, 


2. 


When Kennedy entered the board room on 
Friday evening he found nine men assembled. 
From six of them he received a cordial greet- 
ing, the same ag in other days. 


Griffin was 
cool. 


He had invested himself with the air of 
a judge about to try a case before a jury. The 
hand he extended to Kennedy felt like a dead 
fish. 

When the men had seated themselves Shard- 
low Griffin looked down at the toes of his boots 
for a moment. Then hig glances wandered about 
the room—every where except toward the calm 
face of Gordon Kennedy. Presently he shifted 
in his chair and coughed. He coughed, although 
there was nothing wrong with his lungs. — It 
was a warning cough, introductory to what he 
had to say. There wag often a good deal of 
significance in Shardlow Griffin’s coughs. 

“I’m sure we all regret the circumstances 
which have brought us together this evening,” 
he began. “They involve a serious interrup- 
tion in the work of Memorial Church. None of 
us, I take it, feel disposed to criticize the min- 
ister harshly for his conduct while on vaca- 
tion. We appreciate the fact that he has taken 
prompt and commendable steps to repair, as 
far as he can, the injury which the church has 
suffered by his association with recent deplor- 
able events. It only remains for us to act with 
equal promptness. Perhaps that is all I need 
to say at the moment. We ghould like to 
hear Mr. Kennedy.” 

Scarlet streaks appeared in Kennedy’s face 
as though he had been whiplashed. He was 
about to speak when Edwards broke in. 

“Shardlow Griffin, I’ve heard a few mean 
speeches from you since I’ve been a member of 
this board, but for the quintessence of cussed 
meanness, that takes the dog biscuit.’ 

Griffin. bridled. 

“J haven’t. come here to be insulted, Hd- 
wards.” 

“Listen, Griffin! You started out by insult- 
ing Mr. Kennedy. Don’t do it again! You’ve 
claimed to speak for this whole body of men. 
Don’t do that again! Now, I’ve warned you. 
Before Mr. Kennedy says anything, I want him 
to understand ‘that there’‘are: men in’ this room 
who Jove him: with ‘all ‘their hearts. There are 
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men in this room who owe him a debt they can 
never pay. I’m one of them. I want him for 
my pastor as long as I can have him. I need 
him. Memorial Church needs him.. Toronto 
needs him. He’s a bigger, stronger, nobler man 
than when he left for his vacation.” 

This elicited the warm assent of the majority. 

Parr was on his feet. 

“T wish to associate myself with everything 
the treasurer has said. I move that we request 
Mr. Kennedy to go no further in the matter 
of his resignation. He has done a distin- 
guished work here at Memorial and he can con- 
tinue it.” 

“T heartily second that,’ said McBain. 

“This is a time when we should stand to- 
gether like men and Christians and uphold our 
minister. It’s no time for getting cold feet, 
or for showing the white feather. We should 
recognize the fact that Memorial Church is 
now on trial. It has a chance to act like a 
truly Christian church by assuring our pastor 
and his wife of our united loyalty.” 

Kennedy was about to rise when Griffin in- 
tervened. 

“T want it distinctly understood that I’m 
not against Mr. Kennedy in this matter. I’ve 
always been the friend of every minister this 
church has had since it was organized. But I’m 
sure the minister will admit that the interests 
of the church must be considered before the 
interests of the individual. If he should at- 
tempt to continue his ministry here under pres- 
ent conditions, he would find it a very difficult 
if not an impossible undertaking. That’s my 
opinion and I’m bound to state it as an honest 
man. I’m willing to stand aside, if my views 
don’t meet with general acceptance. I’m will- 
ing to resign my chairmanship and go off the 
board altogether. I...” 

“Question! Question! Put the resolution,” 
said Edwards, impatiently. 

Kennedy’s voice rang out. 

“Gentlemen, it’s time you should listen to 
me. That resolution must never be put. I 
have come here to give my resignation and it 
must be accepted. I’m deeply grieved to have 
been the means of bringing trouble to Memorial 
Church. I want to take that trouble right 
away from it. I’ve had three happy years of 
work here and during that time I have been 
loyally supported by every gentleman in this 
room. I came here fresh from college and with- 
out pastoral experience. You have been good 
to me. You have been like brothers and fathers 
to me. You have been blind to my faults and 
kind to my limitations. I thank you one and 
all from the bottom of my heart. I have one 
request to make, one favor to ask. It is that 
you will be united among yourselves, unani- 
mously accept my resignation, and permit no 
dissension in the church on my account. That 
will be the greatest kindness you can show me. 
I don’t think I can be of any further assist- 
ance to your proceedings this evening. I'll 
just say good night and God bless you all!” 

' Edwards’ head was bowed. Other eyes were 
moist. Eyen Shardlow Griffin showed signs 
of emotion, as Kennedy left the room. 

Then Shardlow Griffin spoke. 

*T should like to say that I think Mr. Ken- 
nedy has acted most nobly, indeed, just like the 
honorable gentleman we have always known 
him to be. We shall all wish him every happi- 
ness and prosperity in his future life. I want 
to suggest that Mr. Hdwards along with Mr. 
Parr and Mr. McBain be a committee to pre- 
pare a suitable address and have it engraved 
and framed. I also move that the treasurer be 
instructed to pay Mr. Kennedy’s salary up to 
the end of December.” 
eaten 

[To be continued next.week] 
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Commission on Missions Statement of Plans 


[Epirors’ Nore—The following statement 
issued to the general press by the Commission 
on Missions covers matters already presented 
to our readers in recent issues of “The Con- 
gregationalist.” In view of the importance 
of the organizational changes being made under 
the direction of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, and the issues involved 
in a successful carrying out of the promotional 
program underlying the co-operative spiritual 
enterprises of the Congregational churches, it 
seems advisable, even at the cost of reduplica- 
tion, to present in full this formal and official 
statement. The statement bears the release 
date of March 6.] 

BUDGET of over $5,000,000 is the objec- 
tive of the Congregational churches of the 
United States for missions in 1927, Rey. Charles 
EH. Burton, General Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional National Council, announced yesterday. 

The 1927 budget calls for a ten per cent in- 
crease in contributions. The receipts expeeted 
this year are approximately $3,100,000 from 
contributions and $1,900,000 from endowments, 
legacies, and other sources. 

The 1927 inerease will be a step toward the 
goal of $5,000,000 annually from contributions 
for which the National Council has voted to 
strive. 

The budget for 1927 will be raised under the 
direction of Rev. Fred L. Fagley, who for that 
purpose has been appointed a secretary of the 
denomination’s Commission on Missions. Dr. 
Fagley was formerly executive secretary of the 
Congregational Commission on Evangelism and 
Devotional Life. Ag executive for evangelism 
he has issued several years a manual, The Fel- 
lowship of Prayer, for daily personal Lenten 
devotions. The manual has had an annual cir- 
culation of some 500,000 copies. 

The staff assisting Dr. Fagley will include 
Mrs. Franklin Warner of White Plains, N. Y., 
as associate secretary; Rev. Ansel E. Johnson 
of Syracuse, N. Y., as field secretary; Rev. 
Harold G. Vincent, formerly of Pilgrim Me- 
morial Church, Pittsfield, Mass.; Rev. Herbert 
D. Rugg, formerly religious editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Miss Alice English. 

The work of the Commission on Missions will 
be sub-divided throughout the country into five 
areas with regional headquarters at Boston, 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Secretaries who have been ap- 
pointed to head regional offices are Rey. John 
Stapleton, Washington, D. C., and Rey. W. F. 
English, Jr., Chicago. Othér regional secre- 
taries will be appointed later. Women secre- 
taries will also be appointed for several re- 
gional offices. 

Responsibility for raising the budget has been 
gradually centralized in the Commission on Mis- 
sions. The budget has previously been pro- 
moted by thirteen home and foreign missionary, 
educational and benevolent societies and boards 
working in co-operation with one another and 
later also in co-operation with the state Con- 
gregational conferences. 

The completion of the centralization is re- 
sulting from action taken by the National Con- 
gregational Council last Oetober at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to merge all its societies and boards 
into one home group and one foreign board, and 
to unite the promotional work of the two 
through the Commission on Missions. 

The merger will include three women’s for- 
eign mission boards for the eastern, central, 
and Pacific states, and also the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Federation. It is provided ~ that 
at least one-third of the members of the new 
merged home and foreign organizations and of 
the Commission on Missions shall be women. 

Steps are being taken as rapidly as possible 


to consummate the merger. Meetings to make 
the necessary amendments to constitutions and 
by-laws will be held by most of the societies 
and boards this spring. It ig believed that: 
both the merged home group and the merged 
foreign board can be organized by the next 
biennial meeting of the National Council at 
Omaha in 1927. : 

The merged foreign board, it is expected, 
will be formed as a single legal corporation. It 
hag not yet been determined whether it is de- 
sirable or legally possible to unite the home 
societies into a single corporation, but in any’ 
event their work will be co-ordinated. ; 

The merger will simplify the appeals for 
missionary giving. Instead of contributions 
being asked for many separate societies, they 
will be asked for only three causes: the work’ 
of the state conferences; homeland work at 
large, and foreign work. | 

The denominational weekly journal, The 
Congregationalist, published at Boston, will be 
subsidized by the Commission on Missions in. 
order that it may be in position to present. 
effectively the missionary work. The subsidy, 
the Commission on Missions has expressly | 
voted, will not be made an influence to limit the 
journal’s editorial freedom. 

Congregationalists were the first religious | 
group in the United States to establish foreign | 
missions. They organized the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1810, | 
the first missionaries going to India. The sep- 
arate foreign mission societies of the women | 
were organized for the eastern states in 1867, 
for the central states in 1868, and for the Pa- 
cific states in 18738. 

Today Congregationa] churches in their for- 
eign work support 800 American missionaries 
of whom fifty-seven are physicians, and 5,600 
native workers, including 2,850 teachers. 

Home mission work was started by the Con- 
gregationalists in the seventeenth century, 
when John Eliot became “the apostle to the 
Indians.” The Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, organized a hundred years ago, on 
May 16, 1826, was a consolidation of several 
previous societies. Over 2,000 missionaries, 
teachers, and social workers are now engaged 
in the homeland work. 

The expenditures under the budget this year 
will be approximately $3,000,000 for the home- 
land work and $2,000,000 for work abroad.~ 


Another Temperance Leader 
Gone 


The passing of Rey. Alfred Noon, Ph.D., on | 


Feb. 28, recalls a group of temperance workers 
who by a generous gift of time and a sane and 
thoughtful contribution to the educational field 
prepared the way for the acceptance of the 


Highteenth Amendment by a large body of rep- 
resentative citizens. Born in Wngland in 1845, 
he was a youthful participant of the Civil War 
and the head of Little Roek University from 
1886 to 1888. In 1890 he became secretary of 
the Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, 
which office he held for 22 years. Ordained to 
the ministry in 1871, he was affiliated with the 
Methodist denomination and served a number 
of churches in the Bay State. He was widely 
known through association with the national 
organization, the Sons of Temperance. 


For a glimpse of beauty one must climb the 
mountain peak of duty. Just another way of 
saying that to do good is the best way to bene- 
fit yourself. It is like casting bread upon the 
waters.—Christian Nation. 
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Theory and Practice 
In Curist’s Strap: THE WaARRACK LEC- 
TURES ON PREACHING FOR 1925, by ARTHUR 
Joun Gossip (Doran. $2.00). 

FRoM THE EDGE OF THE CROWD, by ARTHUR 
JoHN Gossip (Scribners. $2.50). 

The juxtaposition of these volumes is in- 
teresting, though the publication of the latter 
pre-dates the former. The Warrack Lectures 
present Mr. Gossip’s conceptions of preaching, 
and the latter volume, sub-entitled Being Mus- 
ings of a Pagan Mind on Jesus Christ, repre- 
sents his own practice of that office. His lec- 
tures are from the parish minister’s point of 
view, and this gives the book much value for 


the average preacher or theological student. 


The sermons in From the Edge of the Crowd 
are marked by real distinction. Deep vision, 
wide reading, much reflection, and a note of 
individuality in Christian experience and out- 
look are conspicuous qualities. 


Sermons and Addresses 

ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS SERMONS, by Rep- 
resentative Preachers, edited by FREDERICK J. 
NortH (Doran. $1.50). This volume, which 
came for review prior to the Christmas season, 
‘contains six Adyent sermons and seven Christ- 
mas sermons by notable British preachers of 
various communions. Among the 13 preachers 
represented are Bishop Barnes, Dean Inge, 
George H. Morrison, James Black, and Lauch- 
lan MacLean Watt. 

ADDRESSES FOR WOMEN WORKERS, by MRs. 
GEORGE H. Morrison (Doran. $2.00). “A 
volume of suggested discourses for women who 
speak in public,” by the wife of a notable Scot- 
tish preacher. The book includes a number of 
addresses which the author has secured from 
others, the authorship being indicated in each 
case. 

A Fagcor or TorcHes, by F. W. BorEHAM 
(Abingdon Press. $1.75). “Texts that made 
history,” is the sub-title of this latest volume 
by a distinguished Australian preacher. Suc- 
cessive chapters deal with men of spiritual emi- 
nence, and the volume is as much of biographi- 
cal as of sermonic interest. 

Tur CURRENCY OF THE INVISIBLE, by SILAS 
Evans (Revell. $1.00). Dr. Evans is presi- 
dent of Ripon College. While retaining his 
college presidency he succeeded the Editor of 
The Congregationalist in the pulpit of Plym- 
outh Church, Fond du Lac, Wis. Recently he 
was called to a Presbyterian pulpit in New 
York, but he declined the call, remaining with 
his work at Ripon. Dr. Evans is a man of 
outstanding character and ability, an able and 
inspiring preacher. His present volume is “a 
spiritual interpretation of stewardship.” Dr. 
BPyans’ purpose is to suggest “an exegesis of 
God and truth unseen in the currency of the 
vast seen.” Spiritual vision expressed in good 
practical sense is the quality of the book, which 
abounds in effective illustration and epigram- 
matic statement. Consider this, for instance, in 
criticism of the undue worship of efficiency 
and of the external; “The patience of unan- 
swered prayer must yield to ‘pep,’ which gets 
things done.” Could any criticism of certain 
aspects of the life of the times be more pointed? 

Ecnors rroM “Tur Mornine WAtcH”: Chil- 
dren’s Addresses by the late Rev. J. P. SrruTH- 
prs (“Struthers of Greenock’) (Doran. $2.00). 
A further series of the type that already 
appeared in the volume recently noticed, Sto- 
ries Twice Told. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS|": 


CHRIST AND His CoMPANIONS, by WILLIAM 
JENNINGS Bryan (Revell. $1.50). Sketches 
of “Famous Figures of the New Testament.” 
The book was completed by Mr. Bryan shortly 
before his death, 

THE GOLDEN PARABLE, by DAvID JAMES 
BURRELL (Revell. $1.25). Twelve studies in 
the story of the Prodigal Son. 

Quirt TALKS ON THE CRISIS AND AFTER, 
by 8S. D. Gorpon (Revell. $1.25). The latest 
addition to a popular series. Our impression is 
that in this volume with much relating to 
world affairs, Mr. Gordon is somewhat beyond 
his depth. 


Missions’ Unfinished Task 

Tur UNFINISHED TAsK OF ForrIGn MISs- 
SIONS, by Ropert E. SpeER (Revell. $2.75). 
When one picks up a book by Dr. Speer it is 
with the expectation of finding something gen- 
uinely significant. These James Sprunt Lec- 
tures, delivered at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., fully justify the expecta- 
tion. Probably no other man could be found 
better qualified, if as well, to write on his par- 
ticular theme. A book on the Unfinished Task 
of Missions written twenty-five years ago would 
probably haye dealt mainly with the unoccu- 
pied areas in a geographical sense, and these 
are by no means neglected by Dr. Speer. The 
major emphasis, however, is upon those unoccu- 
pied areas of human thought and activity which 
cry so loudly for the righteous guidance of 
Christian teaching and practice. 

The author strikes the keynote of hopefulness 
at the very outset. Fully aware of the difficul- 
ties and even of the shortcomings of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, he refuses to be dismayed 
and gives sound reason for the faith that he 
holds. He finds them, in the awakening of na- 
tions to their deepest need and the failure to 
find them in non-Christian religions. He finds 
them in the sweeping changes that have come 
in all parts of the world, driving men closer 
together in all the relations of life and opening 
up new contacts for the influence of the gospel. 
Above all he finds them in the nature of the 
Christian message, the power of Christ, and 
Christ alone to heal the spiritual ills and an- 
swer to the deepest desires of the nations. 

These lectures are a notable contribution to 
the history of missions for their masterly sur- 
vey of the field and summary of progress. They 
offer a tonic for those who have any tinge of 
discouragement and a most convincing argument 
for any fair-minded person who does not believe 
in foreign missions. Out of the author’s more 
than thirty years of experience as a missionary 
administrator he has gathered a wealth of in- 
formation from reading and, better still, from 
the intimate personal conversations with ear- 
nest and thoughtful men of all races. All this 
gives his writing a vividness of color and real- 
ity that not only. interests the reader but brings 
conviction. The Unfinished Task of Foreign 
Missions is to be earnestly commended to 
every thoughtful student of our great Christian 
enterprise. H. W. G. 


Psychology 

Tue New PsycHotoGy AND THE CHRISTIAN 
Fairu, by FREDERIC C. SPURR (Revell. $1.50). 
What is the bearing of the “New Psychology” 
upon Eyangelical Faith? is the question with 
which Mr. Spurr is concerned in these twelve 
chapters, the first six of which were delivered 
as lectures to ministers at the Northfield Con- 
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ference. Christian experience, sin, salvation, 
conversion, ete., are all dealt with, and there is 
a chapter on The New Psychology and the Child. 
The concluding chapters discuss The Goal to 
Which All Moves, under the headings (a) The 
Centrality of Jesus Christ and (b) The Perfect 
Human Fellowship. 

Tur PsycHoLogy or Human Sociery, by 
CuHarLtes A. Enwoop (Appleton. $3.00). An 
Introduction to Sociological Theory is the sub- 
title of this volume which is intended to super- 
sede Professor Elwood’s earlier books, Sociol- 
ogy in Its Psychological Aspects and Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology. The present work 
is not a revision of these, but is an entirely new 
treatment recognizing the great recent adyance 
in both sociology and psychology. Probably 
the most important aspect of this advance is 
the recognition of psychological factors as 
basal in all sociological study. A careful study 
recognizing this inherent association, but avoid- 
ing the extremes of psychological theory, much 
of which Professor Elwood regards as still de- 
batable, is of great value. The author describes 
his method as that of the “participant observer,” 
and intends his book ‘as a sort of laboratory 
manual.’ The approach to the whole subject is 
from the fundamental conception of the con- 
erete group rather than that of abstract society, 
with ‘social order’ conceived as a condition 
arising from “harmonious adjustments” within 
the group, and “order” and “progress” finding 
their highest and largest expression in Human- 
ity as the Ultimate Group, the theme to which 
Professor Elwood devotes his closing chapter. 


General 

Littte Books ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Under the above title the Doran Co. is issuing 
a series of interesting books in uniform, attrac- 
tive binding ($1.25 each). The volumes is- 
sued thus far are, In the Form of a Servant, 
by Frank H. Ballard, a portrayal of Jesus in 
his home, at school, and with his friends; The 
Key to the Kingdom, by James Reid, a study 
of the Beatitudes; Our Father, by Canon An- 
thony C. Deane, a study in the Lord’s Prayer ; 
and The Quests of God, a volume of Communion 
addresses, by Prof. George Jackson. 

Tur Farru oF A WoRKER, by L. P. JACKS 
(Doran. $1.25). This little book is the se- 
quel to Principal Jacks’ The Challenge of Life. 
It impresses us as one of the ablest and most 
discerning of his discussions of religion and 
life. Its analysis of work and faith in rela- 
tion to death and destiny is subtle, and con- 
vineing in its revelation of the supremacy of 
the spiritual factors as life’s ultimate realities. 

Tuincs SEEN AND HEARD, by Epear J. Goop- 
sprep (University of Chicago Press. $2.00). 
These essays represent “occasional deviations 
into the outer world,’ by one whose distinctive 
work in recent years has been the rendering of 
the New Testament into modern American 
speech. They are light, epigrammatical homilies 
on many matters, very readable, and marked 
by a wisdom that makes them stimulating. 

TUMBLEBERRY AND CHICK, by WILLIAM J. 
Hopkins (Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). A bright 
and. subtle character. study of two men. of 
opposite disposition and. physical make-up. 
The scene is laid on the shores of Buzzard’s 
Bay and into the story are woven other char- 
acters whom the reader finds almost as inter- 
esting as Mr. Tumbleberry and Mr. Chick. Ro- 
mance is interwoven into this delightful story 
of shore and sea. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 
Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Inner Light at All Times 


Where can wisdom be found for the guid- 


ance of life? If you desire it, where shall you 
look for it? We have turned to friends and 
teachers, wistfully seeking light in a time of 
great need—we have turned, and how often have 
we found that they did not quite understand 
us, that their spirits and our spirit did not 
quite find the point of contact, that, whatever 
the reason, the light we longed for was not 
forthcoming. 

It was a very great thought that George Fox 
put into the minds of all who were willing to 
take it. He found the people of his day seek- 
ing, seeking——and not finding because they 
sought in the wrong way. ‘They expected to 
receive light through their ears. George Fox 
told them to look for light in their own souls. 
“IT... directed them to the spirit and grace 
of God in themselves, and to the light of Jesus 
in their own hearts,” he says in the early pages 
of that vivid book, his Journal. That was his 
great message to the world. In Wngland, in 
the clearings in America, in the religious at- 
mosphere of MHolland, wherever he _ went, 
through all his days, he exhorted the people “‘to 
turn to the light and spirit of God in them- 
selves.” His letter to Elizabeth, Princess of 
the Rhine, the eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Frederick V, sums up as well as anything in 
the Journal the message he unceasingly pro- 
claimed: ‘“‘O therefore, fee] the grace and truth 
in thy heart, that is come by Jesus Christ, that 
will teach thee how to live and what to deny. 
.. . It will be a teacher unto thee at all times.” 

‘Turn from George Fox to the beginning of 
the Gospel: of John, and you read about ‘‘the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.’ That was the light 
to which the founder of Quakerism directed 
his hearers. Cultivate intimacy with Christ 
in the sanctuary of your own soul, was his mes- 
sage, and then expect light as the result of 
that lustrous intimacy. And those who fol- 
lowed his teaching found that light did come. 
In the perpetual meeting place with Christ 
which they kept in their souls, or sitting si- 
lent at their gatherings for common worship, 
they found that which their souls needed. Con- 
fidence and peace came where restlessness. and 
fearfulness had dwelt. 

George Fox, like St. Francis of Assisi, be- 
lieved that the inner light was available even 
for the practical issues of daily life. Again 
and again in the Journal we find expressions 
such as these: “I had not freedom to do. so” 
... “the word of the Lord came to me”... 
“T was moved to go.” He followed simply and 
trustingly these leadings, taking them as 
Heaven’s light upon his path. Whatever 
result, whether some memorable advance. for 
his work or some new imprisonment, he abode 
by it as a fulfillment of the day’s mission. If 
his own part in the great work was interrupted, 
still the Work went on. 

There is inward light for you who read this, 
if you will have it. Day by day with steadier 
intention opening yourself consciously to the 
Eternal Life and Light, you. will come to see 
light in the midst of life’s difficulties. - In prac- 
tical matters of everyday life. you will. see 
light. In the great affairs of the soul the light 
will become brighter. Little gleams of light 
will appear here and there upon your path, 
and you will be confident as you go forward 
that you are advancing toward infinite and eyer- 
lasting light. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HEALING OF THE CROSS 


The chastisement of our peace was wpon 
him and by his stripes we are healed.—lIs. 
53: 5, 


Those wounds of his have marked us as 
his own.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


The Cross of Christ interprets the calam- 
ity of the world. It is the greatest, most 
tragic of all calamities; it is also God’s 
erowning mercy to the sons of men, and 
the blessings that have flowed from it have 
been compensation a thousandfold for all 
the sufferings and calamities of the ages.— 
P, D. Thomson. 


What that inner life reveals to us, when 
we read the gospel story seriously is that 
at the cross the sin of mankind was for- 
given because it was judged. The moral law 
of the universe is not suspended, it is vin- 
dicated, in the very act by which the grace 
of forgiveness is freely and fully offered to 
mankind. James Denney. 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of his world 
Shall I take away pain? 

And with it the power of the world to endure 
Made stfong by the strain? 


Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 
And sacrifice high? 
Will you lose all your heroes that lift from the 
fire 
White brows to the sky? 


Shall ‘I take away love that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 
Can ye spare from your lives that would climb 
unto mine 
The Christ on the Cross? 


The cross was no new thing. The cross 
was the putting of the love of God, of the 
blood of Christ, into the old fundamental 
pieties of the human heart, the realizing by 
Jesus in himself of the dearest truths about 
God.—George Adam Smith. 


Have you realized that when you say, “He 
loved me and gave Himself for me,” you are 
thereby laying down the supreme and sgoy- 
ereign law for what you are to do and what 
you are to be? Have you realized that in 
the story of the cross there is an Imperial 
law for all believers?—Alexander Maclaren. 


We see in Jesus Christ innocence and 
holiness itself suffering; and yet we com- 
plain of hardships.—Thomas Wilson. 


Most loving* Father, who hast revealed 
thyself in the life and death of thy dear 
Son, teach us to follow his example in true 
living and long endurance when the hour of 
trial comes. We thank thee that though 
he suffered death for judgment wpon our sin, 
he lives as our leader and companion in the 
immortal life. Let the cross remind us of 


_his brotherhood, while the hope and eapec- 


tation of our life with him beyond the grave 
shines as a light to cheer us on our way. 
Heal us, in thy mercy, of the wounds our 
sin has laid upon us and make us strong to 
labor and loving in our thoughts of those 
who go with us upon the destined way. With 
grateful hearts we remember the fellowship 
of his sufferings and assurance of the love 
thou hast for us in that it is thy good pleas- 
ure to give us the kingdom. In the name 
of Christ. Amen. Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


[Assembled by Isaae Ogden Rankin] © 


Intimate Contacts with Christ. I 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season , 
Sunpay, March 21—Chosen of Christ. Read 
John 15: 16-21. Text: 15: 16. 
Meditation—We are a part of a purposeful 
universe. He who made us has a plan for 
every life and that a part of a great total, 
Even the humblest member of humanity is es- 
sential to the work of all. Unless each plays — 
his part the result is incomplete. The final 
victory of the Kingdom depends upon the stead- 
fastness and teamwork of every Christian. t 
Monpay, March 22—Responsibility Repudi 2 
ated. Read John 15: 22-27. Text: 15: 22. 
Meditation—Such words as never man spake 
fell upon their ears. They saw the mighty 
works he did. They were content to receive 
and not to give again. Because his gospel de- 
manded sacrifice of what they had received 
they hated both him and his Father. Greater 
is the obligation of our generation ; more truth, 
power, privilege has been ours than in all the 
ages before. Greater our condemnation if as 
stewards of the oracles of God we are content 
to appropriate the riches of his grace and to 
refuse the obligations of our stewardship. 
TuEsDAY, March 23—The Place of Persecu- 
tion. Read John 16: 1-6. Text: 16: 1. 
Meditation—The Master would not comfort 
them for the moment by an understatement of 
the cost of discipleship. They who really fol- 
low him will be sure to suffer persecution. 
WEDNESDAY, March 24—The Unfettered 
Spirit. Read John 16: 7-11. Text: 16: 7. 
Meditation—The Presence of the Spirit of 
God was promised to them in the upper room. 
What more could they have? The Word had 
become flesh and dwelt among them. Slowly 
behind the veil of flesh they began to see dimly 
the Son of the Living God. They heard Jesus’ 
voice and saw his deeds but at first could not 
understand what he was. The Spirit was ob- 
scured and hampered in its relation to them 
because the body was so obvious. It was ex- 
pedient that the body die that the unfettered 
spirit might have free access to’all men. Be- 
yond this little company were millions he would 
bring to his fold to whom his bodily presence 
could not come. 
THuRSDAy, March 25—Unfolding Truth. 
Read John 16: 12-15. Text: 16: 13. ' 
Meditation—Self-satisfaction is the foe of 
achievement in the life of the spirit as else- 
where. They had followed Jesus three years 
and were in danger of thinking that they knew 
it all. They had made but a beginning. He 
was so eager to have them walk humbly that he 
put before them Truth unfolding far beyond 
what they then knew. 
Frmay, March 26—In His Name. 
John 16: 20-24. Text: 16: 24. ; 
Meditation—To the Hebrew, the “name” was 
a most significant word. It was more than a 
person’s label or even his reputation, it was the 
symbol of his personality, his character, his 
spirit. ‘Holy is his name,” sang Mary of. Je- 
hovah. “Hallowed be thy mname’’—we are 
taught to pray that we may- reverence the 
Fatherly spirit of God. They had missed power 
in prayer because they had not prayed in 
Christ’s name, but it was not a magical for- 
mula of words that made prayer effectual. It 
depends upon the mind and the spirit. of him 
who prays. He who prays-in the spirit of 
Jesus, that is to say in the name of Jesus, will 
ask and receive. 
SaturpDAy, March 27—Overcoming — the 
World. Read John 16; 28-33: Text: 16: 38. 
Meditation—We are afraid, filled with djs- 
may. The voice of Jesus. calls. through the 
darkness. ‘‘be of good cheer.’’ -He bids us be 
unafraid, to have confidence that we shall over- 
come. i Faeaghte i : 
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‘March 18, 1926 


| ‘The Congregationalist ’s Bible Class 
| Great Teachings of John’s Gospel 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for March 28 


| One of the notable things in recent religious 
literature is the number of books, many of them 
of great importance, relating to the Gospel of 
_ John. In addition to Lord Charnwood’s Accord- 
| ing to John, of which the interest, as Professor 

Cadbury has pointed out in his review last week, 

is literary and spiritual rather than critical, 

Several outstanding books have appeared. 

Among these may be mentioned The Gospel of 

John, by Prof. B. W. Robinson, The Fourth 

Bvangelist, by B. H. Strahan, and The Four 

Gospels, by Canon Streeter. 

It is noteworthy that the major portions of 
the studies relating to John, either specifically, 
or as one of the Gospels, or ag a portion of 
the New Testament, take a much more conser- 
vative view of the book than was taken criti- 
cally a generation ago. At that time critical 

_ opinion had Jed many to question altogether the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and those 
who held very strongly to its integrity did so 

_largely upon the ground of internal evidence 

and a sense of the reality and great worth of 
the book itself than because of satisfying exter- 
nal critical evidence. 

It has been very difficult for many, and we 
include ourselves among the number, to ques- 
tion the validity of a book that seems in every 
page to reveal its remarkable character. Crit- 
ical tendencies at present, if they do not em- 
phasize the actual Johannine authorship, re- 
late this Gospel more definitely to the apostolic 
days, and incline to the belief that if John did 
not write it, he was in some sense its source. 
It is true that some outstanding critics believe 
that there is dependable evidence to show that 
John, instead of living to a great old age as has 
been traditionally believed, was in fact’ among 
the earliest martyrs. Other critics do not re- 
gard this latter claim as by any means so clearly 
established. Broadly speaking, however, it may 
be said that the Gospel of John has a far firmer 
place in Christian literature today, in so far 
as critical judgment establishes the canon of 
such literature, than it had a generation ago. 
Ultimately, however, the profound witness to 
the Gospel of John is the Gospel itself, the 
height and depth of its teaching, the remarkable 
way in which it brings divinity and humanity 
together. 

What are these great teachings? First, con- 
cerning God. He igs the Word of which the vis- 
ible universe is the expression and of whose 
' life and character Jesus is the incarnation. He 
is spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. All formalism 
in worship is lost in the conception of true wor- 
ship as found only in the communion of human 
life with the life of God. Worship is a matter 
of the right spirit and the right relationship 
in which everything is dominated by regard for 
the truth. What this fundamental teaching 
concerning God means for the church and hu- 
manity has never been fully realized or prac- 
ticed. The Gospel of John is the supreme doc- 
ument concerning the nature of true worship. 

Second, concerning Jesus. He is the Word 
made flesh, who has dwelt among men who 


_have seen in him the only begotten, of the 


Father, full of grace and truth. It is note- 
worthy that though this Gospel lays profound 
stress upon the doctrine of the incarnation there 
is little stressing of the purely metaphysical 
and speculative aspects. It’ is the practical 
fiature and relationships of Christ’s divinity 
that are specially emphasized. He is the way to 
God. Tf man has any doubt ‘concerning God, 
it is in seeing Christ that: these doubts may: be 
dissolved, and that he may find the way. 
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Third, concerning man. Man is the earthly 
child of a heavenly Father. God is seeking 
man. He wants the worship of hig children. 
He loves them, and his yearning is that they 
may live in love with him. Human life is to 
be embedded in the divine life ag the branch in 
the vine. God lives and dwells with those who 
dwell in love. 

Fourth, concerning salvation. Salvation is 
the working in human experience of this life 
of love, this true relationship to God in Christ. 
It is not merely the escape from some great 
calamity, it is the entrance of the soul into the 
life of love, righteousness, -and peace. 

Fifth, concerning immortality. Immortality 
is but the logical expression of this life which 
in its very essence and nature is eternal. 

And, finally, this life of God in relation to 
the world, and of men in relation to God, ig the 
sacrificial life witnessed to in the death of 
Jesus for the world, and in his resurrection by 
which men are called to live in him the life of 
redemption and service. 

The Gospel ends in a burst of gladness as 
the disciples discover that their Lord is not 
dead but living, and the issue of the Gospel of 
John is to make all life rich and glad through 
the presence of the risen Christ. In every page 
it is a Gospel for practical relationships and 
daily life. 


Miss Strong on Russia 

The Social Service Department of the Hdu- 
cation Society gave a pleasant dinner for Miss 
Anna Louise Strong in Boston the evening of 
March 8. A good representation of folk from 
the Congregational House and the Greater Bos- 
ton churches attended. Secretary Herring pre- 
sided. Miss Strong spoke on the _ subject, 
“What’s New in Russia.” Much of her ad- 
dress was devoted to life experiences of typical 
young Russian peasants and factory workers, 
and showed how their conditions have im- 
proved since the Revolution. The enfranchise- 
ment of women and improved living and work- 
ing conditions, Miss Strong discussed in con- 
trast to the sodden, depressed conditions of the 
old days. 

The peasant and the factory worker is chiefly 
interested in his own personal welfare and that 
of his community and gives little thought to 
the national government. Miss Strong referred 
to the anti-religious attitude of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment leaders, but said that the masses of 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


It avails nothing to be on the right road if 
the traveler takes the wrong direction. 

One instrument out of tune spoils the 
music of the orchestra. 

A deeper respect for religion would in- 
crease regard for law. 

He is doomed to failure who takes the 
right tool by the wrong end. 

Religion is not a benediction but a se- 
curity. 


the people attend church in large numbers with- 
out interference. The alliance between the old 
state church and the government of the czars 
led to the prejudice against organized religion, 
which prevails among Russian Communists. 

Miss Strong’s later work in Russia was as 
“Guardian” of the John Reed Children’s Col- 
ony on the Volga—a farm school home for 
homeless children, She is trying to raise $25,- 
000 for the farm colony and for an American 
Industrial. School in: Moscow, which she hopes 
to conduct, in which orphans will be taught 
skilled trades. — 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert €. Herring 


This week we shall consider briefly some of 
the remaining statements on education. Next 
week we shall take up the section on industry 
and economic relationships. 

%* * 

Note this emphasis under education. <“In- 
sistence on constitutional rights and duties, in- 
cluding freedom of speech. .. .” 

The events of the past ten years underline 
this need for preserving the right to speak out. 
The church has a clear duty here. 

“It is better,” said Huxley, “for a man to go 
wrong in freedom than to go right in chains.” 

“Tf all mankind,” writes John Stuart Mill, 
“minus one, were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, man- 
kind would be no more justified in silencing 
that one person than he, if he had the power, 
would be justified in silencing mankind.” 

The church at its best has been a powerful 
voice for freedom of speech. It hag been the 
inveterate foe of tyrannies. It is at its worst 
when it reaches the state where it will not wit- 
ness for the right of men to their own place 
of dignity and self-expression. What about the 
record of the church in regard to war questions, 
political prisoners, etc.? 

Section 6, under Education, stresses our obli- 
gation to delinquents and dependents. The 
world has been doing a deal of thinking about 
individual guilt and social responsibility. We 
are understanding that in a very real and 
tragic way lives are bound up together. There 
are more delinquent parents than delinquent 
children, in fact the term delinquency is usu- 
ally misplaced, and should be more often ap- 
plied to the society which allows ’so much wreck- 
age than upon the poor objects of that wreckage. 

The Christian society must increasingly look 
upon the courts and the jails, the prison and 
the corrective institution as a part of the edu- 
cational machinery of the state whereby spirit- 
ual sanity and moral health may be restored 
and reinforced. 

* a 

The last section under Hducation emphasizes 
the need of “a scientifically planned program 
of international education promoting peace and 
good will.” 

The world will never have peace until men 
and women learn the fine art of living together. 
“Man,” said the philosopher, Immanuel Kant, 
“cannot get on with his fellows, and he cannot 
do without them.” Possible or impossible, we 
must learn to do it. The key is in education. 
We can bring up a generation of boys and girls 
which will insist upon finding some better way 
than war, which will constructively seek an 
understanding of other nations’ viewpoints, and 
which will refuse to accept as inevitable the 
insane folly of war. 

x O* 

“Suppose,” says Professor Coe of Columbia 
University, ‘that all the children of the coun- 
try were to be so trained and instructed that, a 
generation hence, the American mind should 
havea deep revulsion against the inhumanity of 
war, an intelligent realization of the futility of 
it, and at least a rudimentary understanding of 
the causes of international strains—if this kind 
of psychical preparedness were built up in our 
people for even orie generation, we should be 
well on the road toward final emancipation.” 

* * 
Copies of the Statement. of Social Ideals, 
adopted: by the. National. Council, can be ob- 
tained from Room 506, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Send 4 cents in stamps. 
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Granite Quarry 


By Winifred Davidson 
Fred Ritter and Conrad Pyle were determined 
to “make good’ on the Melford Truck Ranch, 


one of the richest of the Sweetwater Valley 
properties. Fine horsemanship is a tradition 
of the West; and these boys from a small in- 
land city were having their troubles. Their 
day’s work was made harder by the sarcasm 
of Tag Melford, a nephew of the ranch owner. 

“Watch the shy try-outs!’”’ he laughed one 
evening, as Fred and Con rode gingerly down 
a slender trail that paralleled a deep washout. 
“Take it flying! The cayuses don’t need your 
help! They’ll keep their feet all right—two or 
three of them, anyway.” 

He leaped on his Indian pony, Wako, and as- 
cended the trail in a cloud of dust; whirled 
and came hooting down, so fast that the pony 
had to take the last slide sitting. To the city 
boys it was a wonderful display. 

“See? That’s how! When you ean ride like 
that you'll know you're getting somewhere.” 

Mr. Melford interrupted. 

“Don’t you do that again, Tag, unless you 
intend to ruin your pony. You'll run into 
enough dangers on the mountain trails here, 
without forcing a good animal to take unneces- 
sary risks.” 

This reprimand angered Tag; and it stirred 
his jealousy of 'red and Con. His uncle seemed 
to delight in checking his natural inclination to 
show off whenever the others were present. He 
told himself that it was queer that everything 
he did was wrong, while hig uncle had only 
praises for these newcomers. He was in a 
surly mood when he rode off. 

Before bedtime that night Mr. Melford told 
the three boys that he had agreed to bring over 
from Royal City a pair of fine horses that the 
buyer was to pick up toward the end of the 
week. 

“It’s an opportunity to do a bit of rough- 
ing,” he explained, “and as I can spare you all 
for a couple of days, I thought you’d like to 
undertake the job.” 

“Ride over to Royal and back at this time 
of the year! There’s snow in Big Pass!” de- 
murred Tag. It’s all a good rider can do in 
the summer time.” 

“T’ve done it, many a winter. There’s a 
rough camp this side of the Pass which can be 
made quite snug if it snows too hard. Of 
course, if you boys are afraid I’ll take Domin- 
guez and go myself.” 

“We'd like to try,’ Saidi:Con, 
“Wouldn’t we, Fred?” Fred nodded. 

They were off early. Besides their campers’ 
kits, they took medium-weight axes and shovels. 

“It’s hard to believe we'll find winter when 
we get out of the valley,” Wred remarked ag 
they sighted the Pass trail climbing dizzily 
ahead of them. 

“It'll be a good find, snow,” laughed Con. 
“Thig sun’s baking the back of my neck.” 

They reached camp a little after dark. It 
was a small Indian-built ramada, consisting of 
upright branches stuck into the ground and in- 
terwoven closely with other branches. Criss- 
crossed branches formed the roof. Across one 
corner was a rude fireplace. They cooked bacon 
and eggs and, after eating, brought in the 
horses, “bedded down,” and were soon asleep. 
Before daylight they were stirring again, made 
breakfast, and prepared to reach Royal City 
by nightfall. 

A light snow obscured the trail through the 
Pass, but a crude map which Mr. Melford had 


eagerly. 
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drawn held them to the shortest course. Noth- 
ing occurred to hold them back, but the rough 
going made the riding the most difficult they 
had yet experienced. The thoroughbreds were 
delivered to them and by daybreak the next 
day they were on their way back. If they 
reached Melford’s on the second evening, they 
would be in good time. 

As they entered the Pass they realized that 
their actual hardships had begun. The snow 
was now more than three feet deep and the 
saddle horses had to be urged constantly. The 
led horses grew impatient. An icy wind was 
blowing and they began to be uncertain of di- 
rections owing to the whirl of dry snow-dust. 
Night came and they seemed no nearer the 
ramada than when they entered the Pass hours 
before. 


“Let’s dig in,” Con suggested, as it grew 
darker. 

“Seems to me we better keep going. We 
might not be able to dig out,” said Fred. “We 


must be getting toward the end of the trail.” 

At the pace they were obliged to hold, it 
seemed to Con that they would spend days plod- 
ding through this deep snow. Suddenly a fa- 
miliar hoot broke the stillness. 

“Tag! Hello, hello, Tag! Is that you? Here 
we are!” 

“T thought so,” laughed Tag, derisively. “I 
told Uncle Bert you'd probably get stalled up 
here. Come on, I’ll show you a short cut.” 

“Not by the quarry?” asked Fred. — 

“Of course. Why not? Afraid?” 

“No. But your uncle said not to take any 
chances. He can’t risk anything happening to 
the horses.” 

“You've already taken the biggest chance— 
keeping blooded stock out like this nearly all 
night. We'd better get them down to cover as 
fast as we can.” 

There was reason in Tag’s words. The other 
boys fell in behind him, relieved of the strain 
of path-finding. They were too tired to keep 
awake and caught themselves dozing many 
times during the next half-hour. They were 
roused by a cry. 


“Look out! 


This is the rim of the quarry. 
Stick close to my heels now.” 
Then a louder ery accompanied with a snort — 


of fear from the Indian pony. 
knew that Tag and Wako had fallen over the 
brink. 

“Help! We're sinking!” 

The boys backed to safety, leaped from their 
horses and ran again to the quarry’s edge. 
Dawn was breaking and they could see Tag 
and the pony floundering, 


“Keep moving around, Tag!” called Fred, 


“We'll get you out.” 

“We can make a slide,” he explained to Con. 
“You know—the way we used to do at home.” 

They shoveled snow over the quarry’s edge. 
Tag worked his pony as near to the base of the 
fall as he dared and there sat motionlessly 
watching. 

“You get off and keep walking around. Keep 
Wako going, too. You'll freeze if you don’t.” 

“I’m frozen now,” whined Tag. 

“Roll snowballs. Make a big one right under- 
neath there for a base for the slide.” 

It was the saving of Tag. As he worked, he 
began to get warm. The heap of snow that 
Fred and Con were shoveling over the brink 
grew in bulk and solidity. 

“We're coming up now, 
rush and falling backward. 

“Wait!” called Fred sternly. “Don’t you do 
that again, Tag. You keep rolling snowballs 
to give the slide a good bracing. If you and 
Wako get stuck in that soft snow it will be 
another whole day before we can get you out 
and we ought to be moving with those horses.” 

“I know,” said Con, with inspiration. “We 
can make a drag to haul them up on.” 

He and Fred went to work, cutting away the 
limbs of the nearest trees where the horses were 
huddled together. 

Remembering how the Western Indians lay 
down two branches and weave cross branches 
upon them, the boys soon had made a “flat- 
boat,” to which they attached the stronger of 
the saddle-horses. Carefully they dragged it to 
the edge of the quarry above the slide. Tag 


” 


said Tag, making a 
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Fred and Con © 


| was on Wako’s back, ready and impatient. 
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The 
flat-boat was let down, ag far as the short ends 
of rope would permit; Wako scrambled upon 


/it and Con slowly led the horse across the nar- 
‘row rim. There was an awful moment when 


| Fred watched Con and his horse, Tag and 


| Wako all suspended—it seemed—on the edge of 


| nothing. Then a shout. 


| -The city boys had accomplished what they 


|+set out to do. And Tag Melford, bringing them 


? 


| all down a short cut, back to sunshine and 


safety, was the first to acknowledge their re- 
sourcefulness. 
(All rights reserved) 


A Southern White Woman on 


Negro Education 
Margaret L. Dodge is the wife of Dr. D. 


| Witherspoon Dodge, pastor of Central Congre- 


| 
| Congregationalist’s contributing editors. 
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| Mrs. Dodge says in her letter: 
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gational Church, Altanta, Ga., and one of The 
Mrs. 


| Dodge has herself contributed to our columns, 
‘and is a woman of unusual discernment and 
literary gifts. 


In sending us a brief statement 
regarding a noteworthy incident in Negro edu- 
eation in the South, Mrs. Dodge sends a letter 
We print both letter and article. 


Because I am so truly a Southern woman, 


| and because through the hard experience of my 


own family of seven brothers and sisters in the 


| attempt to obtain some degree of education in 


the South which is even yet suffering under the 
devastating effects of the war that destroyed 
our schools and our instructors at one sweep, 
I am deeply moved by this story of a Negro 
family that had back of it only years of slav- 


| ery where I can boast a cultured background. 


My brothers and sisters and I had a cultured 
mother, we had the finest public school training 
that Carolina boasted,—we had the State Col- 
lege; we had access to what books public li- 
braries contained, and yet there were pitiful 
frugalities of food and clothing, unceasing self- 
denial, and constant struggle for money. To- 
day there is in the State Normal a 34-year- 
old woman, my sister, taking her senior year 
after fifteen years of waiting and working. In- 
deed, I know what Camilla Hillman Hubert 
and her children have experienced, and I can- 


not refrain from paying my tribute to them. 


It is Negroes like these, and like Dr. Mor- 
decai Johnson, who spoke here during ‘“Reli- 
gious Hmphasis Week,” who are proof to their 
white friends that the future of the black race 
lies in the realization by the individual Negro 
that he must work out his own salvation. 

I dm happy to pass on to you this story. 


The story which Mrs. Dodge sends is as fol- 
lows: 


In the city of Atlanta, Ga., there died not 
long ago a Negress who was the mother of the 
most remarkable family recorded in the state. 

Camilla Hillman Hubert was born in slavery 
67 years ago, and of course after the Civil War 
she and the man who became her devoted and 
worthy husband were not able to acquire edu- 
cation for themselves. But they saw fulfilled 
in their seven sons and five daughters their own 
unrealized ambitions. By patient self-denial 
they educated these children one by one, the 
older ones aiding in sending the younger broth- 
ers and sisters to school. Today six of the 
sons hold high positions of usefulness, and one 
is a student at Morehouse College, in Atlanta. 

Z. P. Hubert is president of Jackson Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss; B. F. Hubert is director 
of agriculture at Tuskegee Institute; John W. 
Hubert is principal of the Negro high school of 


Savannah, Ga.; J. H. Hubert is executive sec- 
retary of the Urban League of New York City ; 


Moses Hubert is farm demonstration agent in 
Hancock County, Ga.; G. J. Hubert is pastor 
of two Atlanta churches for colored people, and 
runs a 600-acre farm. Theodore Hubert is a 
senior at Morehouse College. 

The five daughters are wives of excellent, well- 
trained colored men, and are following their 
noble mother-in her zeal for higher things. The 
faithful husband survives. her, and resides in 
Atlanta. Of Camilla Hillman Hubert it is 
indeed true that her children call her blessed. 
One of the most interesting aspects of the rec- 
ord of this family is the fact that the sons, 


with one exception, have made their success in 


the state where they were born, where the 
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struggle to establish public schools was most 
difficult, and where the appropriation for Ne- 
gro schools ig still extremely low. There are 
few white families in Georgia who can point 
to a similar fight for advantages of education, or 
to a similar success. 


A Fable 


By Raymond A. Beardslee 


A certain wealthy traveler, touring country 
new to him and stopping at a hotel for a be- 
lated lunch, was seated where the great dining- 
room window framed a beautiful mountain to 
the northwest, whose face and profile were 
mellowed by the soft blue haze of a cloudless 
summer afternoon sky. 

He was so fascinated with the mountain 
that, after leaving, he sent back word directing 
four artists to be commissioned to paint pic- 
tures of it, as gifts for friends of his, the can- 
vasses to be delivered at the hotel when he 
should return, as he purposed, the next season. 
Other than this he gave no directions. 

During the ensuing months the several ar- 
tists went about their independent commis- 
sions. One chanced to paint the mountain 
from the north, under the hard blue cross- 
lights of the early morning sun on a blanket 
of snow. Another chose to paint it from the 
east, against magnificent cloud effects fore- 
warning a midsummer thunderstorm. The 
third selected the western profile, with the ex- 
quisite background of a spring sunrise. The 
fourth preferred the southwest slope, and the 
season when he could match all the colors of 
his own palette against the full glory of Na- 
ture’s autumn artistry. 

Next year, when the four paintings were de- 
livered at the hotel, the returning traveler 
angrily refused them all, because not one of 
them matched the mental picture he had been 
carrying for a year—as could be seen by com- 
paring them with the view from the dining- 
room window. Indeed, these four imposters 
were proved, on the very face of it, not to have 
painted even the same mountain, but four 
mountains, all different from each other as 
well as different from the one he wanted, since 
none of the paintings agreed with any of the 
rest, even in bare outline! 

Straightway the artists fell to justifying 
their wares, each admitting to their patron that 
‘all the others were imposters, but loudly in- 
sisting that his own painting was a true and 
authentic view of the subject ordered, and the 
only really artistic interpretation acceptable 
to a rational and cultivated taste. 

The puzzled traveler turned his back on 
lovely mountain and unlovely artists, and sor- 
rowfully stole away. 

But that did not end it. Next day the ar- 
tists continued the quarrel among themselves, 
with corroborative cameras and other instru- 
ments of precision, each trying to prove him- 
self right (which was superfluous), and the 
others wrong (which was impossible). 

The third day, too, they fought, calling to 
their aid the “scientific method,’ maps, and 
much mathematics. 

By the fourth day the quarrel was guaran- 
teed to posterity by four separate “schools,” 
all labeled, endowed, retinued, and fully pro- 
fessionalized. 

And so—quite true to human type—they 
lived unhappily ever after, re-fighting old bat- 
tles in the “temples” of Science which they 
built themselves upon the grave of Art. 


Mora 


The complete shape of a three-dimensional 
object cannot be reduced to a two-dimensional 
plane. Nor the harmonies of an orchestra to 
a flute solo. Nor the glories of autumn to a 
kodak print. Nor infinite.Truth to the ex- 
elusive terms of any single type of thought. 

- No one of the single points of view is “the 


lems of the day, : 
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true” point of view,—neither the radical’s, nor 
the conservative’s, nor the mongrel middle- 
grounder’s, 

The real battle is not between the radical and 
the conservative, the scientific and the mystic, 
the theological and the practical types of 
thought, but between the dogmatism of the 
Single point of view and the liberalism of the 
multiple. 

No man knows the mountain who knows 
but one view; nor the symphony, who has 
heard only the flutes; nor autumn, who is 
color-blind. Neither does one know Truth who 
has seen her through the kind of a mind which, 
like a ray-filter, transmits only the radical, or 
only the conservative aspects. 

Truth is not simple. For seeing Truth’s 
many facets, mankind is given many eyes and 
the kind of a mind which can approach simul- 
taneously from divergent angles. 

Liberalism is any approximation to a uni- 
versal point of view. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Carleton Completes Campaign 


for Funds 

President Cowling announced at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., on Feb. 15, that the col- 
lege’s $2,300,000 campaign was_ successfully 
completed and all deficits made up. Rejoicing 
among Carleton’s friends is universal, for this 
splendid institution is now in a position to 
minister more largely to the needs of the young 
people of the Northwest. 

Of the amount raised, $1,200,000 is for en- 
dowment and $1,100,000 for buildings, equip- 
ment, and current expenses. While this does 
not satisfy all of Carleton’s needs, it marks 
the beginning of a new epoch in her history. 
To be the ideal college for a thousand students 
is the ambition of Carleton, and the plans for 
such an achievement were submitted to the 
General Education Board of New York ‘some 
time ago. That board, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. James Harkness of New York, 
made gifts amounting to $700,000, and the re- 
mainder was raised by friends of the college, 
mainly in the Northwest. ; 


World Problems Discussed at Fisk 


The two “Y” organizations at Fisk Univer- 
sity are holding a series of joint meetings on 
the forum plan. The topics under discussion 
are concerned with world problems as they are’ 
challenging the present student generation. 
The plan of the meeting is to have some speaker 
of note give an address of about thirty minutes: 
on the topic, and then permit the students to 
ask questions and discuss the problem for the 
remaining period of the meeting. 

On Jan. 17, Mr. Chang, of Peabody College, 
discussed the present situation in China. On 
Jan. 31, Mr. K. Kodama, student at Peabody 
College, discussed the present Japanese situa- 
tion. On Feb. 14, Bishop Scott of Nashville, 
who has spent several years in South Africa, 
talked about the South African situation. Other 
topics for consideration will be “British Im- 
perialism in Her Colonies,” “The Riff Sifu- 
ation in North Africa,’ “The Tangléd Polftical 
Conditions in Eastern Burope;” ‘The Child 
Labor Problem in America,’ ‘“Industrielism,” 
and “Student Movements and Their Significance 
to This Generation.” 

Such speakers as Prof. O. C. Ault of Peabody 
College, Prof. W. HB. Uphaus of Y. M. OG. A. 
College, Prof. E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Prof. Herbert Miller of Ohio State 
University will take part in the program. 

Keen interest is shown by the student body. 
They attend in large numbers and ask pointed 
and searching questions about these large prob- 


fee est 


Shall the Tia Juana Ulcer Be Lanced?P 


After the ocean in storm has beaten upon the 
shore it leaves an ugly disarray of wreckage: 
kelp, dead battered timbers. In 
like manner along the Mex can border, where 
our countrymen meet with the neighbors to the 
South, there are cast up towns and cities which 
are the foulest blots in our civilization., Oppo- 
site all our cities on the line have sprung up 
foul villages across in Mexico where the vices 
EX] Paso in Texas, Nogales in Ari- 


broken fish, 


are indulged. 
zona, Calexico, and San Diego, all are paral- 
leled by these cancer spots. Our own citizens 
are the strong and provoking cause, the Mexi- 
eans are the weak and willing participants. 
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It is a soe’al rather than a national condi- 
tion. In the days of state prohibition there 
were similar situations. 


the saloons of a neighboring wet state. Thus 
the toper of Fargo could take a bug across the 
line into Minnesota; or a resident of Kansas 
City, Kansas, could secure his desire in Mis- 
National prohibition has obliterated all 
those oases of wetness with the consequent des- 
peration of the drinker which has brought its 
complications in law enforcement. He cannot 
obtain. liquor by perfectly legal migration of ‘a 
few miles; the bottie must come now by the 
bootlegger route. 

There is for him one long avenue of escape— 
the long border into Mexico. ence Tia Jauna. 
Only fifteen miles away is San Diego center, 


souri. 


while its suburbs, National City, and Chula 
Vita 


are much nearer. Uncle Sam forbids 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ 
in the New Testament 


By Henry Sloane Coffin {N. Y. Presbytery} 


The Portrait in the Earliest Preaching; The 
Portrait in the Letters of Paul; The Portrait in 
the Gospel According to Mark; The Portrait in the 
Gospel According to Matthew; The Portrait in the 
Gospel According to Luke; The Portrait in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; The Portrait in the Reve- 
lation of John; The Portrait in the Gospel Accord- 
ing to John. Probable price $1.00 


The First Age of Christianity 


By Ernest F. Scott 


Author of “The Ethical Teaching of 

Jesus’’, etc. 

In this volume the foremost New Testament 
American scholar recapitulates, summarizes and 
correlates into the one composite view, the latest 
contributions of all the different departments of 
New Testament study to his overwhelmingly im- 
portant theme. Price $1.50 


Finding the Trail of Life 


By Rufus M. Jones 
Author of ‘‘The Inner Life’, etc. 


A quiet and simple autobiographical account of 
the way in which a very active and lively boy who 
trained to practice and to enjoy an inward and 
mystical religion. It is full of incidents and ex- 
Periences so that boys and girls will enjoy it as 
much as those who are mature, Price $1.75 


The American Pulpit 


The Mind of the Church Mirrored in the 
Sermons of Twenty-five of the Most 
Influential Preachers in the United States. 


Tach of the following twenty-five men contri- 
butes a sermon to this volume: Charles R. Brown, 
S. Parkes Cadman, ‘Warry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles W. Gilkev, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles 
E. Jefferson, William F. McDowell, G. Campbell 
Morgan, Joseph Fort Newton, Frederick F. 
Shannon, William A. Sunday, George W. Truett, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Russell H. Conwell, George 
A. Gordon, Lynn Harold Hough, Edwin H. 
Hughes, Francis J. McConnell, William P. Merrill, 
Mark A, Matthews, Merton S. Rice, John Timo- 
thy Stone, Robert E. Speer, Ernest F. Tittle, 
and James I. Vance. 

“Each of the sermons is preceded by _a short 
biographical sketch of the preacher. These in 
themselves are worth the price of the volume.’”’— 
Zion’s Herald, Price $2.50 


The Gospel Story in Art 


Now Ready at Half Price. 
By John La Farge 


420 pages including eighty (80) full page illus- 
trations from the Great Masters. ; 
Reissue at the reduced price of $2.50 


Charles R. Brown. 


bilities. 
Papini.”—The American Jewish World. 


Atlanta Boston 


» FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY 


By Francis L. Patton 


President of Princeton 1888-1902, President of Princeton Theological Seminary 1902-1912. 


For the first time this American Twentieth Century John Knox has been persuaded to set down in a 
book the ripened results of his long experience in teaching dogmatic Theology, Ethics, and the philosophical 
side of Apologetics. Regardless of their party affiliations, all ministers should buy this book at once, 


THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good book! Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.”"—Dean 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
By Joseph Klausner 


The Jesus of Yokohama or Peking or Benares is not the Jesus of Chicago or Buffalo or Boston. Peking 
has a Jesus of its own; so have Chicago, London and Rome. 
Here is a Jesus of its own for Jerusalem done by a Jewish historian occupying a post of high responsi- 


“A monumental book in which Klausner gives Jesus back toJudaism. Ranks with Renan and surpasses 


At your book store or from 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York, NY. 


Chicago 


Price $2.25 


Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method 
By Henry N. Wieman 


Can a claim of validity_be made good for any 
other apprehension of the Universe than that em- 
bodied in the natural sciences? Dr. Wieman an- 
Swers in the affirmative. 

““You have laid hold of @ precious concept of 
religion,’’—John Dewey. Price $2.25 


Principles of 
Religious Education 
By Earle E. Emme and Paul R. Stevick 


The most important findings of scientific study 
bearing upon the religious educative process are 
here assembled in one volume. Mere compilation, 
however, has been avoided. A single comprehensive 
balanced view has been the aim sought, by which 
specific theories and efforts in religious education 
may be sifted and tested. Price $1.75 


What Is Faith 
By J. Gresham Machen (Princeton) 


“‘Any one who likes salt and pepper will enjoy 
this book. The Fundamentalist will find great 
comfort in this book also; and the modernist will 
get almost equal satisfaction in the compulsion 
which reading it will necessitate to review his own 
opinions and be ready to meet an opponent emi- 
nently worthy of his steel.’’ Price $1.75 


Ruth Talks It Over 
By Junius Vincent 


Ruth is the young girl of the period. 


“In plainness of speech, frankness of treatment, 
and saneness of appeal, it is unequalled by any 
book inits class. It leaves nothing to the imagina- 
tion, and yet the most delicate questions are han- 
dled in such a way as to give nooffense to the most 
sensitive reader. The author mentions neither 
morals nor religion, but pases his opinions upon 
biological and psychological laws which are as 
binding as the laws of gravity.”’.—Monthly Book 
Talk, Price $1.50 


Science, Religion and Reality 


Introduction by ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 
Conclusionby DEAN WILLIAM R. INGE 
Edited by JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


“A big stride forward toward that restatement 
of Christian truth in face—and one might add in 
terms—of the scientific and philosophical outlook 
of this generation.”—Professor J. T. Simpson, D. 
SC ie Fea Sans 

“Tt can be recommended without reservation,”’ 
=-Professor EH. Lynn Thorndike (Columbia) . 

Price $2.50 


Price $1.60 


Price $4.50 


San Francisco 


eS ig ee 


- Dallas 
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betting at the races, which for many gives ae | 
zip and zest to the sport. 


Never mind, there is Tia Juana. Superb high- 
ways invite a pleasant spin; hourly trains fur- 
nish speedy conveyance. Tia Juana offers its 
attractive programs of horse races every day — 
except Mondays and in summer. Liquors of all 
varieties are everywhere. One can. gamble or * 
drink or indulge any vice, with plenty of as- 
sistance. It is entirely convenient for any, 
among the 150,000 people, resident and tourist, ] 
who may be inclined that way. 
From that seething welter of corruption, erup- | 
tions of flame and fury are inevitable. 


crime and bestiality that shame eyen the vicious, 
It has come. The morning papers in great 
headlines told the story of Thomas Peteet, wife, 
and two daughters, who in shame at their to- 
kens of degeneracy had flooded the room with 
gas, blotting out their miserable lives. For 
days the columns throughout the country have 
reeked with the story of this sensation. For 
several days these Americans of “good south- 
ern stock” had put up at a Tia Juana hotel, 
the girls had drunk over the bar with strangers, 
they had been outraged, the father had been 
arrested on the way home with a bottle on his 
hip. And the fact is, such occurrences have 
been quite common; only the Peteets were 
brought into the limelight. And in light is 
healing virtue. 

Why should this vulgar episode be brought — 
into The Congregationalist? Because it is a 
national rather than gimply a loca] matter. 
San Diego is a beautiful eity, high in its cul- 
ture and morals. Tia Juana is San Diego’s 
peril but not its sole responsibility. The pa- 
trons of the vices are not our people more than 
others. The hotels contend that before register- 
ing, scores of the guests have first visited Tia 
Juana. They come from Maine and New York 
and Charleston. Tourists from everywhere 
make us their refuge ag they taste the indul- 
gences of Mexico. The North and Bast con- 
tribute to our problem. Moreover, the border 
line is between nations, and eannot be regu-— 
lated by San Diego, but only by our National 
Government. Uncle Sam too, you know, acts’ 
under influence—the influence of you all. 

With the publication of the Peteet tragedy, 
all parties became busy. Seven men in Tia 
Juana, including the chief of police, were 
thrown into jail. The mayor pronounced a~ 
policy of virtue. Governor Rodriguez explained 
that for several weeks he had been executing | 
a plan of cleansing, and would go further now. 
When he announced that forty of the dives 
had been closed, and that saloons would be con- 
fined to the number of eighteen or twenty; that 
gambling and vice would be centralized in a 
palace, finely appointed, where forty girls 
could be found, and a guard placed at the entry 
to explain the nature of the place; somehow 
people of character have-not been completely. 
satisfied. They rightly conclude that it is up 
to us this side the border to quench the desire 
for the vices, which is too strong a temptation — 
for our neighbors. 

Quite as promptly remedial action was tak- 
ing shape in San Diego. Now it is of interest 
to the constituency of this paper that Congre- 
gational leaders had a prominent part in the 
movement. for reform. I will therefore gum-— 
marize the results so far, in connection with 
the effective personalities. Though the crimes — 
at Tia Juana have been of frequent: oceur- 
rence, an advance step was taken when Schuyler — 
Kelly, layman in the Mission Hills Congrega- 
tional Church, reported the Peteet outrage 
to the federal authorities. Then the city was 
stirred by a. vigorous editorial in. the.Sun from... 
its owner, W. H. Porterfield, an active officer 
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| in the First Congregational Church. Rey. Roy 
| Campbell, First Church, followed this up by 
‘leading Mayor Bacon, a Congregationalist, to 
sumMon a mass meeting. This greatly at- 
/tended meeting prevailed upon United States 
| Representative Philip Swing to secure through 
|the Immigration Department of the Govern- 
ment a closure of the border at 6.00 p.m. The 
-yigor of the movement is continued in a com- 
mittee of seven, of which Roy Campbell is 
' member, who seek three objects: first, that the 
j closure at 6.00 p.m. be made permanent; sec- 
‘ond, that there be a separate customs district ; 
) third, that a consul be appointed for Tia 
Juana. Meanwhile Rey. Lawrence Wilson of 


; 
i the Mission Hills Congregational Church, call- 
| ing the ministers of the city together, had 
/worked for international good will by tele- 
graphing President Calles their confidence in 
| the moral character of his administration, and 
‘that the scandal was to be blamed rather to 
the American people. ; 

| Tet us hope that the results for good are 
|more than temporary. At this time, with the 
| border closed from 6.00 p.m. to 8.00 a.m., the 
night life in Tia Juana has been much reduced, 
| the tumultuous night traffic on National City 
| Highway has disappeared. A dispatch an- 
“nounces that in Mexicali, the jail, empty of 
prisoners, had been thrown open as an entirety 
‘for an airing, the first time in many years. 

| Yet let no one dream the matter finished. 
|The financial interests involved are too great. 
|Mexican authorities had received $2,000 each 
‘day license for the race track; the gambling 
firms reaped great profits; all the pandering 
‘institutions were flourishing; the night life was 
considered an essential feature. Governor Rod- 
-riguez has published his intention to retaliate 
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by closing Tia Juana and Mexicali to all com- 
mercial import from the United States which 
would cut out a business of millions of dollars. 
Oil men, machinery men, grocers, etc., will not 
merely protest but press. 

If the committee, solidly backed by the char- 
acter of San Diego County, can secure its 
three demands, it will be a great achievement 
toward decency. Our task will be made easier 
if visitors from the North and Bast—and many 
of them are church people—will co-operate by 
restraining their curiosity, and in upholding 
the law. People are strange in this, that when 
away from home they like to pry into things 
forbidden. Many folks of good reputation back 
East have had their fingers burned at Tia 
Juana. Our good tourist friends unwittingly 
add to some of our social burdens in California. 

Chula Vista, Cal. CHESTER FERRIS. 


Spring Song 
By Anne M. Robinson 
Breathe on my tree, Oh God, 
Wake it today; 
Burnish its branches 
And give it, I pray, 
Beauty of blossoming, 
Glory of fruit, 
Leaves of gold answering 
Spring’s magic lute. 


Breathe on my life, Oh God, 
Let it now wear, 

Graces whose loveliness 
Others may share; 

Strength of abiding trust, 
Faith through night’s hour, 

Knowing the joy of Love’s 
Conquering power! 
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The Incarnation 


By Wilbur Fisk Tillett 
O Son of God incarnate, 
O Son of Man divine, 

In whom God’s glory dwelleth, 
In whom man’s virtues shine, 
God’s light to earth thou bringest 

To drive sin’s night away, 
And, through thy life so radiant, 
Harth’s darkness turns to day. 


O Mind of God incarnate, 
O Thought in flesh enshrined, 
In human form thou speakest 
To men the Father’s mind: 
God’s thought to earth thou bringest 
That men in thee may see 
What God is like, and, seeing, 
Think God’s thoughts after thee. 


O Heart of God incarnate, 
Love-bearer to mankind, 

From thee we learn what love is, 
In thee love’s ways we find: 
God’s love to earth thou bringest 
In living deeds that prove 
How sweet to serve all others, 
When we all others love. 


O Will of God incarnate, 
So human, so divine, 

Free wills to us thou givest 
That we may make them thine: 

God’s will to earth thou bringest 
That all who would obey 

May learn from thee their duty, 
The truth, the life, the way. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Pee eo ARCHED THE SCRIPTURES: DAILY? 


HERE IS A SAMPLE PAGE 


2nd DAV—The Commandment of Love 


Even as the Father hath loved me, I also have loved 


you: abide ye in my love. If ye keep my command- 
ments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I have kept 
my Father’s commandments and abide in his love. 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be made full. 
This is my commandment, that ye love one another, 
even as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I com- 
mand you. No longer do I call you servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made known unto you.—John 
15:9-15. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


Prayer 


O almighty God and Father, take from us all envy 
and ill-will. Help us to cultivate an abiding love 
towards all mankind. Thou hast placed us‘in various 
relationships where ‘we meet men and women of diverse 
ways. Help us to look upon our daily life as a school 


‘wherein our affections may be aroused and cultivated. 
- Help us by the due exercise of our affections to grow 


in grace daily. Thy love abide in our hearts and. be 
manifest throughout all the world. Amen. 


“Daily Devotions” 


For Use After Easter 


This is an attractively bound book of 96 
pages. 
Scripture reading, meditation, and prayer 
for a period of three months. 


It contains a Course of daily 


Order Your Copies in Time for Use 


Immediately After Easter! 


For Individual Devotions or for 
Group Meetings 


Price: Postpaid, 15 cents per copy 


Send request to 


THE COMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 


AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


Room 518, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Dr. Cadman’s Twenty-Fifth 


Anniversary 

A remarkable tribute was paid to Dr. 8. P. 
Cadman by Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in honor of the 25th anniversary of his pastor- 
ate, on the evening of March 1. Two thousand 
people of his congregation crowded the Sunday 
school room of the church to express their ap- 
preciation of Dr. Cadman. Frederick W. Rowe, 
chairman of the finance committee of the anni- 
versary celebration, presented Dr. Cadman a 
check for $25,000 from the members of the 
church and congregation. Many prominent peo- 
ple of various faiths sent messages of congratu- 
lating praise and good wishes, among them 
President Coolidge, the British and Belgian 
Ambassadors, governors of states, college presi- 
dents, bishops, and other leaders. 

On Sunday, Feb. 28, anniversary services 
were held. 

During his 25 years’ pastorate Dr. 
has received 


Cadman 


into Central Church 3,519 new 


members, has baptized 1,058, has performed 
444 marriage ceremonies, and made 30,000 pas- 
toral calls. It has been a pastorate filled with 
happy experiences and rich results for church, 
community and pastor. Hditorial comment on 
Dr. Cadman’s ministry is made elsewhere in 
this issue. 


From West to East 


OREGON 

Question Box Fills Church 
Large congregations have been attracted 
Sunday evenings to the Question Box Service 
at First Church, Portland. The announced 
purpose of the service is to bring the principles 
of the Christian religion into actual applica- 
tion to the everyday interests of men and 
women, whether those interests are personal, 
political, economic, social, or international. 
These services have been handled so success- 


Price, single copy $2.00 


A. 8S. BARNES 


7 West 45th Street 


Your order wiil be promptly filled 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


New Hymn Books for Easter! 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of 
the Christtan Life 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 


Published in February, 1925 
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THE REASONS 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. 
Responsive Readings: each selection occupies 
a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 


Nore: Shall we send you the impressive list 
of churches already using it? 


$135.00 per 100 


and COMPANY 


New York City 


Woes Bour Daughter 
Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 


suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


MARCH 21st IS 


FANNY CROSBY SUNDAY ; 


Every Christian should know the wonderful 


life-story of the blind hymn-writer who helped 
thousands to a life of faith. 


Read FANNY CROSBY'S STORY OF NINETY-FOUR 


YEARS = J/lustrated, cloth, $1.50 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Study of the 


Christian Sects 
By WILLIAM H. LYON 


This book aims to present a just and sym- 
pathetic account of the history and doc- 
trines of the various religious bodies, and to 
make plain the agreements and differences 
among them. Wach chapter has been sub- 
mitted to officials or prominent members of 
the sects under consideration, and in every 
case the corrections made have been incor- 
porated. 


It isa decidedly complete and interesting 
volume, and particularly valuable for gen- 
eral reading, advanced classes in the church 
schools, and for Study Classes. The price 
s $2.00. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


New York ~~ Chicago- - 
299 Madison Ave. 105 8. Dearborn St. 
oe San Francisco; “612 Phelan Bldg. - 
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fully by the pastor, Rev. C. G. Clarke, that 
they have aroused widespread interest through- 
out the city, and sometimes the church has been 
completely filled with eager listeners. The 
newspapers have given extensive publicity to 
the services and have featured Dr. Clarke’s an-: 
Wee to the various questions week after week. 
. Clarke answers eight or nine questions 

+ Sandie, The following questions, all an- 
swered at one service, are typical and illus-! 
trate the diversity of the subjects covered. (1) | 
What do you think of Rabbi Wise’s utter-| 
ances concerning Jesus? How do Jews and 
Unitarians differ theologically? (2) Is Mayor, 
Baker's crusade against punch boards to in-. 
clude the Moose Club and other such clubs? 
(3) What do you think of General Butler's 
dismissal by Mayor Kendrick in Philadelphia? 
(4) Will Jesus be reincarnated in J. Krishna-. 
murti, as is claimed by Annie Besant and the- 
Theosophists? (5) Would people act differ- 
ently during 1926 if they knew that the world 
was coming to an end in January, 1927. (6) If 
Jesus were a carpenter and practicing his 
trade, would he be a member of the carpenters’ 
union? (7) Do large evangelistic campaigns, 
such as the Billy Sunday meetings, help the. 
moral and religious life of a city? (8) Does 
cremation do violence to Christian sentiment? 
(9) Is Modernism a “Gospel of Negation’? 

In these Sunday evening services Dr. Clarke. 
has waged a vigorous hard-hitting campaign 
against “police-protected -yice and gambling.” 
The nominal fines with which the operators of 
Chinese lotteries are assessed from time to 
time are declared to constitute virtually a rec- 
ognized system of licensed gambling. In his 
fight for civie righteousness Dr. Clarke has 
stirred the city, making, of course, both friends” 
and foes, and for several weeks his charges 
against the city administration have been one 
of the most general topics of conversation in 
Portland. J. F. D. 


Missionary Consecration Service 

Miss Nellie M. Walker was consecrated and 
commissioned for work under the American 
Board in China at the Forest Grove Church 
on Sunday morning, Jan. 3. Supt. C. H. Har- 
rison preached the sermon. Rey. A. M. S. 
Stook gave the charge, offered the prayer of 
consecration, and presented the commission. 

Miss Walker is the granddaughter of Rey. | 
and Mrs. Hlkanah Walker, early missionary 
associates of Drs. Whitman and Spaulding in 
Oregon. Her uncle, Dr. J. E. Walker, was for 
nearly 50 years an honored missionary in China. i 
She is the 24th missionary graduate of Pacific — 
University. On Jan. 10, Miss Walker sailed 
from Seattle to join her cousin, Josephine ©. 
Walker, in the Shaowu Mission. J. ¥, D. 


MISSOURI 

Closes Second Pastorate at Peirce City 

Rey. W. H. Bickers’ removal from the Peirce 
City Church leaves a great void. This was 
Dr. Bickers’ second pastorate in the same field. 
He was also the registrar of Springfield Asso- — 
ciation and has been a frequent speaker at local — 
and state gatherings. r PAN i. WAG 
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Happenings Around the State 

In the pulpit exchanges of Feb. 7, in behalf 
of Chicago Seminary’s program for recruits for 
the ministry, three Chicago ministers exchanged 
pulpits with Missouri pastors, namely, Dr. W. 
C. Timmons, Rey. D. J. Bradley, and Dr. Clar- 
ence Reidenbach. 
_ Recently the annual meetings of the Missouri 


| Branch of the W._B. M. I, and the W. H. M. U. 
cwere: sheldcat= our Fountain Park-@hurchy St. 
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Louis, with the largest attendance of mee 
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years. Both societies had a prosperous year. 
| The St. Louis City Missionary Society re- 
pently held its annual meeting and banquet, 
vith 300 present. Mr. H. M. Pflager is presi- 
Hent. ; 

| The coming of Rev. Jesse Bonkemeyer to 
/Aurora has been accompanied by an awakened 
|nterest in the church work and a considerably 
|mereased budget. AL Ri LAS 


| MICHIGAN 

\Pire Destroys Benton Harbor Edifice 

| The house of worship of First Church, Ben- 
ton Harbor, was swept by fire late Saturday 
hight, Feb. 27, and was reduced to almost com- 
plete ruins, the loss being estimated at $125,- 
000. The tower, holding the Children’s Chimes, 
was the only portion not wrecked. The chimes 
remained intact. A new $20,000 pipe organ 
which was being installed and was to have 
‘been dedicated on Waster Sunday was de- 
stroyed. A solo organ costing $5,000 was yet 
to be installed and thus escaped the fate of the 
larger instrument. Definite cause of the fire 
is not known. It may have been due to an 
‘overheated furnace, or defective wiring in the 
newly installed organ may have caused it. The 
pastor, Rev. P. H. Yourd, is now on a trip to 
Palestine and Dr. C. H. Beale is the supply 
pastor. On Sunday afternoon following the 
fire the Children’s Chimes were played to call 
the membership to the special service which had 
been arranged to talk over the loss. They 
sounded as sweet of tone as when first hung 
and apparently had been unharmed by the con- 
flagration. 


Messages from Master Novelists 

Rey. W. E. Collins at Muskegon is not build- 
ing up his Lenten series of special addresses 
on the ephemeral characters of current fiction. 
Rather he is studying to the delight of his peo- 
ple some of the classic figures of literature. 
His selection includes “Uncle Tom,” by Har- 
riet B. Stowe; “Robinson Crusoe,” by Daniel 
Defoe; “Sydney Carton,” by Charles Dickens; 
“Barton Baynes,” by Irving Bachellor; “Janet 
Dempster,” by George Eliot; and “Dr. Blund,” 
by Harold Begbie. 


“‘Life’’ Is the Lenten Subject at Ludington 

Rev. H. I. Parrott is preaching in the pros- 
perous federated church at Ludington a series 
of sermons based on “Life as Seen by Different 
People.” His topics are taken from three plays 
and two novels: “Applesauce, a Comedy Teach- 
ing Us to Make People Happy’; “The Miracle ; 
A Religious Mystery Play”; “The Enemy; A 
Drama of Peace’; “The Sky Pilot; Why Does 
God Permit Suffering?” and ‘Scaramouche; 
Beware of Mobs.” 


Alpena Minister Writes a Novel 

Jim Burns of Berkley is the title of a novel 
of early frontier life in Michigan which has 
been written by Rev. C. E. Trueblood of Al- 
pena and which has been running serially in 
the Alpena News. Mr. Trueblood also con- 
ducts a weekly department in this newspaper, 
“What to Read This Week.” He makes dis- 
eriminating comment in this column on maga- 
zine articles and books. 


CONNECTICUT 
Milford Churches Unite 
A movement of far-reaching effect for the 
good of Milford, and in a larger sense for the 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


If people are not stirred up occasionally 


by a sermon they are likely to become | 
rancid. 


good of the Congregational order, has recently 
taken place in the uniting of the First and 
Plymouth Congregational Churches. The ef- 
fort was made about nine years ago under the 
ministry of Rey. Clarence Reidenbach, now of 
Kansas City, but failed of ratification by Plym- 
outh Church. 

This time the plan was taken up by Rev. C. 
F. Atkins, pastor of Plymouth Church, and as 
a result that church on Feb. 7 voted to in- 
dorse the plan and a committee of seven mem- 
bers was elected to act with a similar com: 
mittee of First Church to arrange the details 
of the union. On Feb. 28, after a sermon by 
Prof. Wm, Lyon Phelps of Yale University, 
First Church also enthusiastically voted in 
favor of the union movement and appointed its 
quota of the committee. 

Mr. Atkins by unanimous vote has been 
chosen pastor of the new organization. The 
first Sunday in March the united churches 
met at the Communion service in Plymouth 
Church. 


Begins Pastorate at Elmwood 

Rey. ©. K. Tracy began his ministry in the 
Community Church, Elmwood, Feb. 21, follow- 
ing a pastorate of five years in the Collinsville 
Church. He succeeds Rey. J. F. English, who 
resigned the Elmwood Church to go to Putnam. 

Mr. Tracy is a graduate of Hartford Semi- 
nary in 1904. He taught in Anatolia College, 
Turkey, and in Smyrna for 12 years. During 
the World War he was head of the Vermont 
campaign for Near Hast Relief. 


Derby’s Men’s Class 


The Men’s Bible Class of First Church, 
Derby, meets each Sunday, maintains a lecture 
course during the winter, and stands back of 
Shammah Boys’ Club and special Lenten sery- 
ices, A remarkable feature of the club is the 
fact that the 38 presidents are all living. The 
class celebrated Lincoln’s birthday with a ban- 
quet, and an address by Rey. Franklin Kennedy 
of First Church, New Haven. This is an an- 
nual affair. 
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Lenten Sermons at Immanuel, Hartford 

At Immanuel Church, Hartford, the pastor, 
Dr. C. F. Carter, is preaching a series of sermons 
on “The Contributions of Modern Science to 
Religion.” The Thursday evening meetings 
during Lent are being given to a study of the 
religion of the Bible, with a view to bringing 
out the development of religion in the experi- 
ence of the Hebrew people. 


Events at Asylum Hill Church, Hartford 
Rev. W. H. Butler of Asylum Hill Church, 
Hartford, is giving a series of Lenten talks to 
the Tuesday Morning Club and is continuing 
on Thursday evenings the study of the Gospel 
of John, 
The recent annual meeting of the chureh 
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showed a present membership of 875, with a 
total of benevolences) for 1925 of $18,320. 

On Feb. 23, Mrs. Martin Welles, both of 
whose. daughters. are. missionaries in India, 
gave a reception for Mrs. W. S. Deming, whose 
husband is the representative of the church in 
the. Ahmednagar Mission, India, and is now in 
this country taking graduate work in Hartford 
Seminary, of which he is a graduate in the 
class of 1919. 


Hear from Representatives of 
Various Churches 

Dr. J. J. Dunlop of Fourth Church, Hart- 
ferd, has arranged an instructive series of ser- 
mons for Lent. On Sunday evenings represen- 
tatives of various churches are speaking on 
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“The Distinctive Contribution to Christian Life 
and Faith” of their respective churches as fol- 
lows: 

Feb. 21, the Episcopal Church, Dean S. R. 
Colladay of Christ Church Cathedral. 

Feb. 28, the Baptist Churches, Rey. F. B. 
Haggard of Asylum Avenue Baptist Church, 
Hartford. 

March 7, the Universalist Churches, Rey. 
R, H. McLaughlin of Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford. 

March 14, the Methodist Church, Rev. John 
Hi. Bell, New Haven, Ct. 

March 21, the Congregational Churches, Dr. 
Sherrod Soule, Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut. 

March 28, the Presbyterian Church, Prof. 
A. J. W. Myers of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Education. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Wendell Ave. Pastor Resigns at Brockton 


Rey. J. H. Wright, minister at Wendel] Ave., 


Brockton, since 1924, has accepted a call to his 
home city, Wilmington, Del. He will close his 
pastorate in April, returning to the activities 
of the Methodist denomination, under which he 
is to be appointed. Mr. Wright received his 
degree in religious education last year at Bos- 
ton University and igs at present studying in 
the School of Theology. He has done effective 
work in Brockton, greatly endearing himself 
to his parish. 


Atlantic Calls a Presbyterian 

The Memorial Chureh of Atlantic, Quincey, 
is expecting its new minister, Rev, R. M. Mac- 
Donald, about Haster Sunday. Mr. MacDon- 
ald comes from a seven-year pastorate with the 
First Presbyterian Church of Springfield and 
two years overseas service in the World War. 
He is a graduate of the University of Ne- 
braska (1909), of Yale College and Graduate 
School (1911), with the degree of M.A., and of 
Union Theological School with the B.D. degree 
(1912). He has made hig influence broadly 
felt in Springfield as chaplain of both the 
American Legion Post and the Springfield Ma- 
sonic lodge, as president of the Hampden Sun- 
day School Association, and leader and coun- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


rs TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
eee 


Pastor of Congregational churches 29 years in 
New England and New York, is willing to become 
pastor of a church and accept free will offering 
for support. Address Box 232, Morrisville, Vt. 


Ordained Congregational minister desires-change 
of pastorate; Congregational, community, or fed- 
erated church. “X.. X,,’’ Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 
a 


Wanted—Sept. 1926, by mature woman, position 
as Bible teacher, high school, or higher. College 
graduate, Bible courses in seminary. ‘Two years 
in Bible lands, six years’ high school experience. 
“W. A.,”’ Congregationalist. 


Position wanted—Companion or managing 
housekeeper. Experienced with children. Free 
to travel. Address “I. C.,”’ Congregationalist, 


Wanted—Position as companion to elderly lady, 
Best of references. “E. F.,” Congregationalist, 


Christian woman, high school teacher, would 
like employment, other than teaching, for sum- 
mer. Would travel,..care for. children, serve .in 
Summer camp, or do any reasonable work, “hy, 
M.,"" Congregationalist, PETE st Soo 


‘ing. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Pastor Wanted—One who can teach the gospel 
of Christian living in the pulpit, on the street, 
in the home. Give experience, preparation and 
references, C. S. Miller, Chairman, Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church Committee, Mound City. we 


Large Church in New York State desires an 
associate minister for young people’s work, 
church calling, and general pastoral duties; no 
preaching. Prefer young man who is looking for 
permanent position. An important place for the 
right man. Address “C. B.,” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. 


Washington, D. €. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running- water -in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142, 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “@” St., Northwest. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather’ cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps, Price, postpaid, 
$2.00.. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


For Sale: Sixty copies of American Hymnal, in 
good condition, at thirty-five cents each, First 
Congregational ‘Church, Tampa, Fla. 


Summer cottages for rental, $115 up for the 
season. EK. F. Howard, Agent, B. Northfield, Mass. 


Cut this advertisement out, ‘send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in’ Bible’ read- 
“Tested fifteen years. Ytiworks. ©. 


March 18," 


i 
selor of other bodies. Memorial Church is in, 
the midst of a growing community, with an ex- 
cellent plant and the values of the long pas-. 
torate of its last minister, Rev. T. W. Davison, | 
now of Charlestown. | 


Rey. C. A. Wheeler Leaves Littleton 4 

After a four years’ pastorate at Littleton, 
Rey. C. A. Wheeler*has resigned to go to Web-: 
ster, where he began his new duties March 1, 

Mr. Wheeler hag given effective service dur. 
ing his pastorate in Littleton, and his resigna- | 
tion is deeply regretted. An outstanding fea-" 
ture of his pastorate is the excellent work ac-| 
complished with the Boy Scouts. Equally note- | 
worthy is Mrs. Wheeler’s work with the Camp | 
Fire Girls. | 

By the active co-operation of these organi-— 
zatigns a reception was given for Mr. and Mrs. | 


Wheeler Feb. 25. They received beautiful 
flowers and a generous purse from church — 
friends. 


For First Church, Washington ; 
The collection for First Chureh, Washing- | 
ton, taken on Feb. 21, in the West Roxbury 
(Boston) Congregational Church amounted to 
Holbrook’s Lenten Program \ 
Under the guidance of Rev. Herbert Walker 
the church at Holbrook had a year of progress. — 
Besides spiritual gains the budget, larger than 
formerly, was more nearly reached. The 
Y. P. S. C. BE. counts a new society, and a 
junior organization is being completed. <A 
vested choir of 30, with the minister in gown, 
adds to the values of worship. Beginning Feb. — 
28, and continuing through WHaster, musical 
vespers at 4.45 are proving attractive. These 
are made possible through the generosity of 
the donor of last year’s series. The programs 
are supplied by Boston Symphony artists with 
local co-operation. Brief addresses by Mr. 
Walker were announced as follows: “A Com- 
municating God,” “Top Coat Religion,” “On 
the Outskirts,” “Variety in Religious Hxperi- 
ence,’ ‘Pilate’s Dilemma and Yours,” ‘The 
Power of an Endless Life.” ; 


Goes to Hough’s Neck fs ‘ 
On March 7, Rey. H. C. Leggatt began his 
pastorate with the Hough’s Neck Church, 
Quincy. He was born in Barrhead, Scotland, 
coming to Pawtucket, R. I., in 1901. He was © 
later secretary of Boys’ Work in the Y. M. 
C. A. in several Massachusetts towns and cities, 
including Everett, Lynn, Springfield, and 
Worcester, as well as in New York and Ala- 
bama. In Oklahoma he was chairman of the 
state Boys’ Conference. For three years he — 

was young people’s superintendent in Manitoba 
and church school secretary in Winnipeg. He ; 
organized the first provincial Older Girls’ Con- — 
ference in Western Canada and was similarly — 
efficient in the field for young men. Since Oc- — 
tober, 1925, he has been director of religious j 
education and school superintendent in oid@ 
% 


South Church, Worcester. He hag no other 
pastoral experience, but with fine social quali- — 
ties and experience in fraternal organizations q 
he is alert and successful in methods. demanded 
by the present day. We, Pe Lc 


Growing Congregations at Three Rivers 
The slogan, “If you want a back seat come 
early,” is one those who attend Union Church, © 


After A Bath} 
With 


f Cuticura Soap 


Delicately Medicated 
Of Pleasing Fragrance 
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Three Rivers, are learning to keep in mind. 
| Rev. H. S. Martin went to Three Rivers 
Jast August from Newington, Ct., and almost 
from his first Sunday the attendance has gradu- 
ally increased until now it is a question 
whether the late comer will get a seat or not. 
a Martin brings a forceful and inspiring 
message. 

_ Some time ago a committee was appointed 
to consider the advisability of remodeling the 
present Baptist Church into a modern and more 
beautiful house of worship. 
short time something must be done to accom- 
modate those who desire to worship at Union 
Church. 


Malden Church Free from Debt 

Fine progress has marked the pastorate of 
Rey. A. J. Cameron at Maplewood Church, 
Malden, where. the recent cancellation of the 
parsonage debt was an occasion of special re- 
joicing. Mr. Cameron went to Malden in 1919, 
at which time there was a debt of more than 
$2,000 on the church building. This indebted- 
ness was soon wiped out, and improvements on 
the house of worship were made, including new 
covering on the auditorium platform and choir 
gallery, new chairs in the vestry, an expendi- 
ture of $225 for hymn books for the Sunday 
school, and yestments for the chorus of 30 
girls. An evening service was started, though 
none had been held for several yearg previous 
to the coming of Mr. Cameron. Another for- 
ward step is shown in the reception of 120 
new members. 

The parsonage was purchased in 1919 at a 
remarkably low figure—$3,700. Electric light- 
ing and painting, in addition to the laying of 
concrete walks around the house, have added 
to the value of the property. On Washington’s 
Birthday of this year the mortgage on the house 
was burned. Much credit is due Mr. Cameron, 
who went out and raised $510 among his friends 
after various efforts had been made to clear 
the debt entirely. The church property is now 
free from indebtedness. 


a MAINE 
Fort Fairfield Activities 

Fort Fairfield had a gratifying annual meet- 
ing at which reports showed all bills paid, and 
a surplus of over $1,100 in the bank. All the or- 
ganizations were also found in good order. The 
pastor came on the field April 1, 1925. He has 
organized a Boy Scout Troop of 30 boys, Wolf 
Cubs with 18 boys, a Camp Fire organization 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY ; 
79 Sudbury Street, .: . . Boston,-Mass. 


Apparently in a_ 


PARSONAGE OF MAPLEWOOD CHURCH, MALDEN 


with 18 girls, a Christian Endeavor Society of 
31 members. All these meet once a week. There 
was also organized a Ladies’ Missionary Aid 
Society of 20 members, this society meeting 
each month. The Men’s Club of 60 members 
has met once a month. The Pollyanna Club 
(young women) have also done excellent work. 
On January 18 they put on a play in one of 
the town theaters, and cleared $490, all of which 
went into the treasury of the church. DHarly 
in January an every member canvass was made, 
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the campaign going over the top with $600 to 
the good. The pastor’s salary was increased 
$500, making the salary $2,500 with parsonage. 
An excellent choir is under the leadership of 
Mrs. Ray Johnston. The Sunday school is also 
in a healthy condition under the leadership of 
Mrs. Cora Burns. Rev. David Jones is pastor 
at Fort I airfield. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Church Institute Proves Successful 
Laconia, Rey. R. W. Roundy, pastor, is hold- 
ing a chureh institute on six successive Thurs- 
day evenings. Following supper there is group 


singing, and then the company divides itself 
into three groups for class work: “Peasant 
Pioneers,” led by the pastor; “Latin Amer- 


ica,” led by Mrs. Roundy; and a third class in 
teacher training, led by different individuals. 
After the class period all meet for a brief deyo- 
tional service. These meetings are much like 
a social family gathering, promoting friendli- 
ness and good will. 


Annual Meetings ; 

First, Maywood, Ill. The reports from all 
departments gave evidence of a successful year. 
Fifty-eight united with the church, a net gain 
of 51. Eight thousand dollars was paid on the 
church debt. The ladies’ society made $4,725 
during the year. The men are responsible for 
successful Sunday evening services. The church 
school is well organized, with a general super- 
intendent and departmental superintend- 
ents. Pilgrim Hall and the gymnasium of the 


six 


|| In simple justice to YOUR CHURCH 


HOMI 


AN IMPROVEMENT 


“JT have received your letter of the 12th inst. 
with the Homil-opes. This is certainly a splen- 
did idea and should stimulate the act of ‘giv- 
ing’ on the part of young and old. At the 
same time they bring one face to face with 
our conscience, our duty and our God.” 

FREDERICK WEIDLE 
Wychoff Heights Presb. Church 
Brooklyn, New York 


will you not delay re-ordering the old style Offering 
Envelopes for 1927 until you have investigated the 


L-OPE 


TRADE MAREK 


In the DUPLEX and SINGLE 

OFFERING ENVELOPE SYSTEMS? 
A most helpful and promising advance toward more 
generous church support, 
and increased and more interested church attendance 


a finer co-operative spirit 


Full particulars, without obligation of any 
kind, free on request. Please give thename 
of your church and minister when writing. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Archer G Jones 
} Poczzorn Va. 
=) 


Originators of the 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Eid Duplex Envelope System 


‘ ALUMINUM oF 
Tie erro) SMVER PLATE 
2 Fan we ae) 

Warnmansnip 64a FZ poset SS 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


ION SERVICE CO, 
al tld l lt ae ee Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
220 SOA WAN ION CITY, 


LS 


FINEST 


For your EASTER COMMUNION 
Individual Cups 
Over 50,000 churches use § : — 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 


others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 5 


=) 
Lima, Ohio, 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
$ pte ke MPEAL : 

J Church BELLS— 

x TUBULAR CHIMES 

Beet A UTRIGALLY PLAYED: i 
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church are centers of community activities. 
The Lions Club, Chamber of Commerce, Realty 


Board, and Parent and Teachers Association’ 


meet for their regular meetings in the parish 
house. Dr. J. J. Kolmos has begun hig 14th 
year with the church. 

Union Church, Buffalo, Wyo., reports prog- 
ress under the leadership of Rey. Craig Watt. 
The church owns property valued at $16,000, is 
entirely! out of debt, and has met its budget in 
every particular. In addition to its splendid 
financial showing, the church has made a con- 
‘siderable growth in numbers. On Feb. 14 a 
union service was held with the Methodist 
church, which taxed the capacity of the build- 
ing and did much to strengthen the friendsHip 
between the two denominations in Buffalo. The 
church hag never had a more prosperous year. 


First Church, Rock Springs, Wyo., closed the 
year with all bills paid and money in the treas- 
ury, and met its benevolences in full for 1925. 
Although the present pastor, Rey. H. L. Ander- 
son, has been on the field only about eight 
months, the work is moving forward satisfac- 
torily and progress is noted along all lines of 
service. An every member canvass wag put 
on the last of December and was a decided suc- 
cess, resulting in pledges to cover all the needs 
for the current year. A membership campaign 
is now being conducted during the Lenten sea- 
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son, with personal visitation teams composed 
of the members of the church calling on every 
home in the constituency of the church, which 
it is hoped will result in a large ingathering 
for Easter Sunday. The church is also busy 
with another financial campaign to pay off some 
notes the church holds with the Church Build- 
ing Society and which have been running for 
about 380 years. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Wuentrr, C. A., Littleton, Mass., to Webster. 
Began March 1. 

Srarr, H. H., Pilgrim, New Haven, Ct., to be as- 
sociate editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, with headquarters in New York. 
Accepts. 


Personals 


HOLTON, REY. CHARLES §., of Oldtown, Newbury- 
port, Mass., had a delightful surprise recently, 
when the Pilgrim Club of Congregational minis- 
ters of Boston and vicinity presented to him 
a large silver bowl and a pair of silver candle- 
sticks. He has been secretary and treasurer of 
the club for nine years. The inscription upon 
the bowl attests the affection of the members of 
the club and appreciation for Mr. Holton’s faith- 
ful and distinctive services. The Pilgrim Club 
has a membership of sixty-five and is the largest 
Boston club of Congregational ministers. 


A Profitable Summer ! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Christian 
Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full Credits by spending 
the Summer Quarter at 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Two Terms: June 21-July 28 July 29-September 3 
Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request. 


“A Summer well-spent, means a year of content” 


| Hartford is equipped to offer such instruction. 


HARTFORD 


W. Douctas Mackenziz, President 

Frw seminaries are able to offer adequate training in religious education for the layman, in addi- 
tion to the professional training of the minister. 
i This school fills the same place in religious education 
that the high class normal school’ or teacher’s college does in secular education, 

The city of Hartford is rich in charitable organizations. 
with. these, and through them facilities are offered students to do practical work. 
receives compensation and the student is helped to pay part of the expenses of his education. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Through the School of Religious Education, 


The Foundation is in intimate touch 
Often this work 


Bangor Theological Semi 

The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and. prepare for advanced collége standing. 

For catalogue and. information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46<Acres: Skating Pond: Athletic Fields: 6 Buildings, Gynmasinm; 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


The Pratt. Teachers’ Agency 


%0 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to- colleges, public “and 
private schools: in all parts of the country. 
Z _, Advises parents about schools. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, ~ 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and»S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


March 18, 19 


Deaths 


1 

EMERY—Vernon Emery, pastor of the Congre A 
tional Church of Sylvania, O., died in his pei 
mobile on Feb. 15 while on his way to attend 
a ministerial convention at Oberlin. He died in 
service. 


MRS. HARRIET NEWELL STOCKING LATHROP 


At Providence, R. I., on Jan. 30, 1926, Harriet 
Newell Stocking Lathrop, widow of Henry Ha- 
wards Lathrop, after four days of illness, closed . 
her earthly life of almost ninety years. P 

For sixty years Mrs. Lathrop was a member of 
Central Congregational Church, Providence, being) 
actively interested in the women’s organizations of , 
that church even to the last few weeks of her life, — 

She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary in | 
the class of 1855. 

A daughter, Lucy Newell Lathrop, of Providence, 
and son, Rev. William Gilbert Lathrop of Mt. Car- 
mel, Ct., three grandsons, and four great grand- 
children survive her. . 


Events to Come 


WoMAN’S BoArD OF MISSIONS AND MASSACHUSETTS | 
WomAn’s Hom® MISSIONARY UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 9, 10.30 a.m. Please 
note change in date. 

SurroLtK NorrH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Maverick Church, East Boston, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 14, 1926. 

Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 22, 10.45 a.m. 

NorTHERN NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS j 
EpucaTion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2, 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 
FiLoripa, West Palm Beach, April. 
ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 
InpIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 
Iowa, Spencer, May 11-13. 
KANSAS, Topeka, May 11-13. 
LOUISIANA (Colored), New Orleans, April 14-18. 
MAINE, Portland, May 4-6. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, May 17-19. 
MIcHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 
MippLn ATLANTIC, Nutley, N. J., April 20-21. 
MINNESOTA, Brainerd, May 11-13. “4g 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, April 23-25. 
Missouri, St. Louis, May 10-12. 
NEBRASKA, Grand Island, April 22-25. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Newport, May 18-20. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 
New York, Walton, May 18-20. 
OHIO, Cleveland, May 11-13. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 
OREGON, Eugene, May 4-6. 
Porto Rico MISSION, Fajardo, March 26-28. 
RHODE ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. ) 
SoutH Daxota, Yankton, April 29-May 2. : ff 
TENNESSED (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 27-_ 

May 2. es 
Trpxas (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2. 
VERMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 


: 
The Federated Church ; 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 
The federated church usually does not work 
well because each church keeps alive its own 
denominational spirit. If it obtains a minis- 
ter of one of its denominations, it igs embar- 
rassing to him, for he is afraid of offending the 
other organizations. The federated. church 
might get a preacher outside its own church 
affiliations, but the real remedy is found when 
the churches drop their own denominational 
ardor, and for a real community church go 
into an entirely new denomination, and take 
one of its pastors. There must be one de- 
nomination for a community church to succeed. 
At Redfield, New York, the two denomina- 
tions, Methodist Hpiscopal and Presbyterian, 
were severed, and the churches went into the 
Congregational fellowship, which means now it 
is a genuine: commuhity church. I would like 
to hear from others in the Forum. rae 
Dr. W. P. A. Humpuris, 
Federated Church.- 
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Orwell, N. Y. 
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A Tribute to the Wiggin Sisters 


The Belleville Congregational Church, New- 
yuryport, Mass., has met with a grievous loss 
n the death of Miss Mary Caroline Wiggin and 
ler sister, Annie Hliza Wiggin. ‘The lives of 
hese two sisters formed a span in the history 
f this church connecting the past and the 
resent in an unusual way. ‘They were the 
hildren of Caleb and Eliza Adams Wiggin, of 
Stratham, N. H. After the death of their 
nother, which occurred when they were very 
roung, they came to Newburyport to live with 
heir father’s sister, Mrs. Sarah Bartlett Mil- 
imore, and her husband, Capt. Andrew W. 
Miltimore, son of the Rev. James Miltimore, 
he first pastor of the church. The history of 
he church and the history of the Wiggin sis- 
ers run along parallel lines; it is impossible 
© think of one without the other. 

These two maiden ladies represented the 
lighest type of ‘New Hngland Congregational- 
sm and culture. Miss Carrie was born April 
11, 1841, and Miss Annie October 31, 1843. 
Miss Carrie’s early life was spent in semi-in- 
yalidism, and her sister devoted her strength 
and wisdom in protecting and ministering to 
her. This tender and sacrificia] devotion ex- 
fended all through their long and happy life 
‘like a dew drop in the sun ever shining.” 
In the minds of their friends, these sisters 
seemed instinctively to blend ag one personal- 
ity. in devotion, self-sacrifice, and love for each 
other the twain had become one. We think of 
them as one in life, one in death, and one in life 
immortal. Their lives were so rich in the 
things of grace that one hardly found it neces- 
sary to talk religion to them. Their piety 
never needed talk to express it. They lived 
their religion. 

Uniting with the church very early in life, 
they gave themselves to Christian activities 
which continued to the hour of death. Deeds 


Dr.S. Parkes Cadman says 


or THEY LIVE-And Are Not Far Away 
By MORRIS H. TURK, D.D. 


*A most helpful and illuminating book which all 
who mourn the loss of loved ones should read 
for their strength and consolation.” 
PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 
A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, Publishers 
7 West 45th Street, New York 


AT BOOKSTORES OR MAILED BY THE PUBLISHERS 


CAMPAIGNS! 


Skilled personal service in 
Campaigns for funds 
for 


CHURCHES—COLLEGES 
HOSPITALS 


Eight Successful years experience. 


R. A. BASHAM 


Wooster, Ohio 


Campaign Bureau 


PRINTING cuéréues 


The simplest ticket or program to the elaborate anniversary 
{ pamphlet. Try us on your Holy Week announcements and 
Easter Day programs. . Specifications closely followed. 
Dignified Printing at a Reasonable Price 
LEWIS H. BLACKMER, BELCHERTOWN, MASS. 
Established 1903 
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of self-sacrifice and loving gifts stand out as 
bright jewels in their service to the homes and 
institutions of Newburyport. They had a con- 
suming passion for the missionary program of 
the local church and denomination. Many are 
the workers in home and foreign fields who 
have been cheered and helped by these gener- 
ous servants of God. The denominational mis- 
sionary boards, colleges, and schools were re- 
cipients of generous sums of money from these 
devoted Congregationalists during their life- 
time, they have been liberally provided for 
in their wills. The local charitable societies 
and welfare institutions have long had cause 
to rejoice over their generosity. The church 
of their love and devotion has received many 
tangible proofs of their consecration of talent 
and wealth. The church school cherishes and 
holds sacred thirty-seven years of the most un- 
tiring and fruitful teaching of Miss Annie. 
Miss Carrie was the oldest member of the 
Belleville Church, in time of service, being in 
her 69th year of membership. 

They possessed a simple Christian faith. Lay- 
ing aside all the embarrassments of doctrinal 
creeds which they did not understand, they lived 
in the light of actual Christian love and serv- 
ice. Having no immediate relatives they were 
lavish in their friendships. Their home was 
always open to friend or stranger with warm 
hospitality. Everything they had was put at 
the disposal of others. Modest and self-effac- 
ing, their influence was an uplifting force for 
the highest and best in the church and com- 
munity. 

An incurable disease hastened the coronation 
of the younger sister, which occurred Dee. T. 
The older met her bereayement with remark- 
able fortitude. Hiding her grief in the holy 
anticipation of a quick union with her beloved 


sister, she waited her call. Her wait was 
brief. Pneumonia claimed the fragile little 
body. After four days of unequal battle, on 


Feb. 1 the two sisters were united in life ever- 
lasting. The great loss is Belleville’s, but we 
do not say “they are dead,” for Christian hope 
says “they are alive forevermore.” 
EpitH Howe, 
Church Clerk. 


Conference at Grinnell 

The twelfth Midwinter Fellowship Confer- 
ence held at Grinnell, Ia., added another moun- 
tain top of intellectual delight and spiritual 
stimulation to the lengthening range of annual 
conferences. The 75 ministers who came to the 
feast were highly pleased; and returned to 
their task re-invigorated because of what they 
heard and saw and felt during the sessions. 

The “morning watch” was conducted each 
day by Prof. B. A. Steiner of Grinnell College. 
These half hours at the beginning of the day 
were among the most kindling and revealing 
moments of these gatherings. 

The Gates Lectures, delivered by Dr. Naboth 
Osborne, of Burlington, Ia., reached the high 
level the men have come to look for in this 
series. With the theme, “The Significance of 
Jesus,” the lecturer took the broad sweep of 
human interest for his interpretation and spoke 
on (1) “The Teachings of Jesus on the Con- 
duct of Life’; (2) “The Influence of Jesus on 
Civilization”; (3) “Jesus and the Modern 
Mind”; (4) “Jesus and International Rela- 
tionships”; (5) “Jesus and the Social Order.” 
Dr. Osborne broke away from the conventional 
manuscript style of the lecturer and delivered 
these lectures without a scrap of a note and 
with the moral passion of a preacher-prophet. 
The three addresses given by Dr. C. EB. Burton, 
on “Growing Christians,” “Profitable Prayer,” 
and the “Causal Cross,” were among the most 
helpful utterances of the conference and made 
a deep impression. Dr. C. B. McKinley of 
Galesburg, Ill., made a valuable contribution in 
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two addresses on ‘Religious Education and the 
Pastor’s Program” and “Religion and Social 
Control.” 

The presence and participation of the Moder- 
ator of the National Council, Mr. Frank J. 
Harwood, was a unique feature in itself. His 
two addresses, one to the local brotherhood and 
the other to the ministers, were thoroughly en- 
joyed; but even more the man himself, who 
failed to persuade the conference that he was 
a “typical” layman. “The Catholic Church 
can produce a pope, but not quite a layman like 
Mr. Harwood,” was the tribute Dr. Steiner 
paid our Moderator. 

There were a number of single addresses of 
high merit. Rev. G. B. Wilder, of Humboldt, 
read a thought-provoking paper on “The Mod- 
ern Prayer Problem”; Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, 
of the University of Iowa, offered an illuminat- 
ing discussion on “Mobilizing the Nation for 
Co-operative Living”; Prof. H. W. Norris, of 
Grinnell, spoke convincingly and constructively 
on the “Rising Tide of Youth.” The presence 
of Rabbi Mannheimer of Des Moines, and 
Bishop H. S. Longley of the Hpiscopal Chureh 


created wide _ interest. Both these men 
brought messages, and showed the brotherly 
spirit, which enriched our faith. The School 


of Music of the college gave a concert compli- 
mentary to the visitors, and there were a oum- 
ber of other social and fellowship features. 

PB. TALS. 


It is not enough that there would be action in 
the pulpits—there must be reaction in the pews. 
It would not be sufficient to have exalted 
preaching by the clergy unless there is exalted 
living by the laity.—Calvin Coolidge. 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Ete. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 
To Secretary 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


Educational Building 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Tour to Europe 


Embracing World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention 


in London next July 


REV: TAPLIN J. WINSLADE, D.D., Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., will personally conduct an inexpensive six weeks 
tour to Europe in connection with the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, England, leav- 
ing New York July 3, visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, German and France, with an optional one week’s 
trip to Switzerland and Italy. 
For particulars please address 


DR. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE 
89 State Street, Room 2 Boston, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
St Les Hrecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

-erry 


Corporation for the National Council 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretury, Rev. Charles HB. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes, 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 
For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles B. Burton 
kecording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul. 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave. Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev, A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rey. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith, Leiper, 
George N, White, 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. IF. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s. Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
1544% Auburn &St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G, W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican. Work 

District Secretaries 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Educational and- church work in the ‘South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in‘ the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fnnd is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Western Secretary—Rey. F. L. Hayes, 19 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. F. Ww. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Wrederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William HB. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
See’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and. Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University. Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. es rse seas sascorninnavennnr wen) sraanaeronips 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIO’ ah 
FOR EDUCATION 4 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Tl. 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary q] 
Central Trust Compafy of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago : 
Wstablished by the National Council to make: 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. San 


— Tat 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD i 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas-’ 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con-) 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted’ in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution | 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip-’ 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ | 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly | 
papers, and hooks for home and church use, with | 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 4 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President ‘ 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 

Editor and Business Manager | 

Rey. William E. Gilroy, D.D.. ‘ 

Editor of The Congregationalist | 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer i 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarRD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega- | 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. | 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, | 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary. | 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. Py 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 

CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY | 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY | 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; | 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMD MISSIONARY SOCINTY, @ | 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- _ 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- © 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional | 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- | 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION oF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Eyangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. BH. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. ; P 


- Connecticut Societies : 


Tup FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches. 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford,” o HIE, AVR ; 
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- Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America 


President, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

Honorary Secretary, Rev. HB. B. Sanford 

General Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 

We 8 Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 

| Secretary 

| Western Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, -Chair- 
man 


, The Federal Council unites in expression and 
‘service twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
Vineluding the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. 


Commissions 


Buangelism and Life Service, 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Ohurch and Social Service, 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
| Christian Education, 
| | Rev. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 
| Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
_ Church and Race Relations, 
| Dr, George E. Haynes, Secretary 
International Justice and Good Will, 
| Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 
| Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
__ Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
| Relations with Religious Bodies in Burope, 
Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 


Relations with Bastern Churches, 


Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Hducation, 


Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 
National Offices, 105 E. 22d St., New York City 


_ Washington Office, 987 Woodward Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
and development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
tiveness of service. 


ural districts of the country. 


- ceived. - 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 


ears of aera and individuals. Frank H. 

ann resident, nion M ; 
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Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


; This Society, reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New Hngland 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal, 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
B®. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rey. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec, 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


_ American Seamen’s Friend Society 


¥ Incorporated 1833 

‘The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
er pret paeet es York City. 

oan Libraries laced on vessels sailin 

from New York. - a 
; PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
_ SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
JOHN B. Catvert, D.D., President; GnroRGD 
Sipney Wessrpr, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


\ ‘National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ-by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited.. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 


sent to the New England office. : 
Saeege SAGE Sn: ~W. LL. Carver, Supt. 
© ide wes 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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He—Why don’t you wear your long ear-rings? 
She—Oh, I feel such a fool with them on. 
He—They’re very becoming to you. 


First Stenog—‘“I don’t believe half I see in 
print.” 

Rival Ditto—‘Judging from your spelling 
that must include what you see in the diction- 
ary.’—Boston Transcript. 


Mother (proudly)—This is my son, Freddie, 
Mrs. Higgins. Isn’t he a bright little fellow? 

Freddie (accustomed to being shown off in 
public)—What was that clever thing I said 
yesterday, mother?—Newark Dispatch. 


Billy was telling that he fell down at the 
party and hurt himself. His mother said, ‘Oh, 
Billy, I hope you didn’t cry.” 

“JT didn’t,” he said. “I just got over it by 
‘ouching’ three times.”—Chicago Tribune. 


He was an earnest minister, and one Sun- 
day in the course of a sermon on the significance 
of little things he said: “The hand which made 
the mighty heavens made a grain of sand; 
which made the lofty mountains made a drop 
of water: which made you made the grass of 
the field; which made me, made a daisy !’?— 
London Figaro. 


“Hope you liked those queer little Chinese 
back-scratchers I sent you, dear.” 

“Ts that what they are? Mercy! I’ve been 
making my husband eat his salad with them.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Corporal: “I hear that the drill] sergeant 
ealled you a blockhead.” 

Private: “No, he didn’t make it that strong.” 

Corporal: “What did he actually say?” 

Private: “Put on your hat, here comes a 
woodpecker.’—Boys’ Life. 


A minister taking a walk in Ireland met an 
old woman with a donkey and a eartload of 
peat. As it was a steep hill. and the little 
donkey was having a hard time, the minister 
put his shoulder to the cart and helped them 
up. 

“Thank you, your reverence,” said the old 
woman, with a curtsy. “With one donkey I 
never could have done it.’—Continent. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
| ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
agi, the general interest of 
~~ Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. HWmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. eh aouet 


William Ellison, President; Rev. 
Parker, Secretary i Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer, 


r NE ConGREGATIONALIST should be in at 
least twice as many church homes as it 
is now. It keeps our church folk in- 

formed. It unites our fellowship. It represents 
our churches and all our mutual interests. It 
reports the progress of the Christian world. It in- 
terprets current events from the Christian point 
of view. It reports what Christian leaders are 
doing and saying. It maintains an open forum 
for free discussion of the subjects which interest 
its readers. It gives comfort and inspiration. It 
is a force for righteousness and a help for real 
religion. You will agree that no greater educa- 
tional or mission work could be done by our 
readers than helping us double our circulation 
and double our influence. 


We therefore announce the “Double The Con- 
gregationalist Circulation Campaign of 1926.” 
It is our pleasure to provide for readers of The 
Congregationalist who take part in the cam- 
paign a very unusual means by which they may 
help accomplish the thing we have in view. At 
the same time we are able to bring our readers 
an offer by which they can secure 52 issues 
each of two great weeklies, together with an 
outstanding book of the season, at a remarkable 
saving in the cost of all three. 


This offer is made possible by an arrange- 
ment with The Outlook, which for more than 
half a century has been a leader in the interpre- 
tation of the news of the world and has pro- 
vided many thousands of Americans with a 
liberal education in religion, economics, politics, 
science, and art. The Outlook has announced, 
as a part of a tremendously interesting program 
for the coming year, two notable features which 
are bound to be of special interest to Congrega- 
tionalist readers. 


A remarkable autobiography is just starting in 
The Outlook, The life story of Charles Stelzle, 
outstanding leader of labor and religious liberal- 
ism, begins in a New York tenement and 
carries its author through the machine shops to 
the pulpit and lecture platform. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman says: “It should be read by every 
priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and employee 
throughout the Nation.” This autobiography 
will be printed in about twenty installments. In 
it you will find intimate pictures of many leaders 
in religious and social service known to you. 


Don C. Seitz, for many years the leading light 


Let’s Double the Circulation! 


A free subscription for a friend and a saving of forty 
per cent for yourself by joining the Circulation 
Campaign of The Congregationalist 


_ You won’t want to miss a single Stelzle install- 


of the New York “ World,” has now joined the 
editorial staff of The Outlook, and the weekly 
articles from his trenchant pen are arousing 
more interest throughout the country than 
those of any other journalist. ~ 


The Congregationalist, with such contributors 
as Drs. Edwin E. Slosson, Carl S. Patton, 
James L. Barton, and many others known to 
our readers, leads the way in the interpretation 
of present-day trends of thought. 


Here, then, is our triple offer for 1926, available 
to every reader of The Congregationalist. We 
will send for the low price indicated on the 
attached coupon 52 weekly numbers of The 
Outlook (including the complete autobiography 
of Charles Stelzle), 52 weekly numbers of The 
Congregationalist, and your choice of one of 
the following books: 

“Best Sermons of 1925,” edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 

“ Life of Christ,” by Giovanni Papini. 

“‘ Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair Lewis. 

“Keeping Up With Science,” by Edwin E. Slosson. 

“The Fruit of the Family Tree,” by Albert E Wiggam. 

Webster’s New Modern English Dictionary (Radio and 

Cross- Word Edition). 


All that is necessary for you to do to accept this 
opportunity and to aid our campaign is to fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us. Note 
how very little it will cost you. 


ment. The series is now beginning in The 
Outlook, so please fill out the coupon at once 
and mail it to-day. If every subscriber does this, 
we will double our circulation and influence 
within a week. You need send no money. 
Act now. We wish to put a notation on your 
file card that you have co-operated. 


Managing Editor 

Ce ae ee es ee ee Ne a ee 
1 The Congregationalist 7 
- 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 2 
a accept your “ Double the Circulation Campaign” offer. Send me 4 
J. the book here designated... iesesseneene pena ee J 
sand enter my name for a 52 weeks’ subscription to The Outlook,and 4 
a send The Congregationalist for one year to : 
: IN a ee coesatntonstcns ssc escncsone acti vanerionioesssnup coca oie , 
: Fer esse eee cnotceecectssegeseciassone oe rr 3 
i . If you wish this to go to a clergyman on our waiting list, check hereQ. § 
! Upon receipt of book I will pay $1 as my initial payment, and will # 
f remit $1 a month for six months following. (Check here Dif you pre- : I 
I fer to pay $6.90 for full payment on receipt of book. Regular value $10.) | 
| 
Wo My-namevis® A000 Ue oe ee eee, A 
| Ae 

Address2 $i 22 e870 oe Ts rrr t 
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EASTER NUMBER 


The Risen Christ on the Way to Emmaus 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 
A Sermon by Robert E. Brown 


A PROCESSION AND A PROCESSIONAL 
Edwin A. Ralph 


What Does Christ Expect of 
Young People Today ? 


A Series of Discussion Studies for Girls and Boys Thirteen to Sixteen Years of Age 


By T. H. P. SAILER 


These studies are the outgrowth of problems confronting girls and boys of high-school age, and through the discussions 
and resulting projects that this course encourages an attempt is made to see if these problems can be met and solved 
according to Christ’s way of living. The teacher’s manual shows how to handle the lessons in the class and how to carry 
them out in life during the week. In this way, both discussions and projects are made contributory to Christian living. 


PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION 


Which Children Would You Rather Be? 

What Shall We Do on Sunday? 

What Difference Does It Make When You Join 
the Church? 

Shall We Always Tell the Truth? 

Can We Spend Less on Entertainment than Others 
do? 

Can We Accept Invitations without Returning 
Them? 

Should Jim Play on the Ball Team? (Jim is a 
colored boy.) 

Should Jim be Invited to Luncheon? 

How Can We all “Get Along” Together? 

Why Do We Have Foreign Missions? 


The series is so arranged that any individual assignment m 


Does God Want Every One to be Happy? 

How Valuable is a Life? 

Why Do We Go to Church? 

Why Should a Christian Get More Out of Life 
than Others Do? 

What is Your Idea of Heaven? 

What Do You Like Best? 

Which Kind of Freedom Would You Choose? 

What is Real Liberty? 

Should the Needs of the World Concern Us? 

How Can We Improve Conditions? (Two As- 
signments. ) 

Putting the Golden Rule into Industry. 

The Best Kind of Vacation. 


ay be easily omitted or the order varied. Many classes will 


want to spend more than one meeting on a single subject, and some classes will want to consider other problems which 
may arise in their communities. Send for a returnable copy of the Teacher’s Manual. 


What One Leader Says About This New Course 


“I have just read with a great deal of interest your ‘What Does Christ Expect of Young People Today?’ Without ques- 


tion, I think it is quite the finest course for young people th 


at has yet come from the press. I am recommending it to 


two different groups of adolescent leaders, and we are sending for several copies to be used by our class here on the 
training of adolescents.’—Raupu P. BRIDGEMAN, Religious Education Department, Union Theolonical Seminary. 


Prices: Teacher’s Complete Manual including Pupil’s Assignments, 75 cents. 
Twenty-four Pupil’s Assignments published separately in loose-leaf form, 25 cents a set. 


FOR SCHOOLS STRIVING TO IMPROVE 


PROJECT LESSONS ON THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


Nellie C. K. Wadhams 
With an Introduction by Luther A. Weigle 

“A new type of course for week-day church schools—a project course 
which undertakes to avail itself of some of the latent religious re- 
sources of the publie School curriculum. . .. This is not a textbook, 
but something better: a teacher’s plan-book. It is the product, not 
of mere theory, but of actual practice. It is the outgrowth, after sev- 
eral years of trial and revision, of the work done by a class of 
seventh-grade pupils who were Studying the Gospel of Mark in Sun- 
day school, and undertaking in a week-day meeting to learn more 
about ‘What difference did Jesus Christ make in the world? ... . 
It enlists the interest and co-operation of pupils in an intellectual 


project, rather than in one primarily manual.”— From the Intro- 
duction. $2.25 


YOUTH LOOKS AT THE CHURCH 
With an Introduction by Stanley High : 

This is the official report of the National Interdenominational Stu- 
dent Conference held at Evanston, Illinois, Dec. 29, 1925, to Jan. ir; 
1926. It contains the addresses delivered at this notable meeting, 
the questions asked by the student delegates with the discussions, 
and the findings of the Conference. The Conference has made a 
deep impression upon the thoughtful people of this country. It 
was composed of about eleven hundred college students representing 
one hundred and seventy-five institutions and about twenty denomi- 
nations, and the primary purpose was “‘to focus the attention of 
American youth upon the task of applying in fuller measure the 
ideals of Jesus to the work of the Church as a religious and social 
factor in modern civilization.” $1.00 


THROUGH THE GATEWAY Volume I in Books of Good- 
will Series 


A collection of stories, poems, pageants, projects, games, and other 
activities, the aim of which is to promote a spirit of courageous 
good will, which is necessary if there is to be any rational or happy 
life in a closely related world. Full of rich, suggestive material 
for all workers with children under twelve years of age. 50 cents 


UNDERSTANDING OUR CHILDREN Frederick Pierce 
Author of “Our Unconscious Mind,’ “Mobilizing the Mid-Brain,’ ete. 


Mr. Pierce shows how the child’s character can be built up and the 
groundwork of civilized behavior laid, so that the child shall grow 
up to be a man or woman with all desirable qualities completely and 
harmoniously developed. His book is invaluable to parents of young 
children and to educators and all others who haye children in 
charge. 


PROGRAMS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 
Caroline Clark Barney 


Outlines of programs for mothers’ meetings based on many of the 
perplexing problems facing parents in the Christian training of 
their children. They furnish lists of rich reference material, prayers, 
hymns, stories, poems, books for further study, and suggestive ques- 
tions for discussion. 35 cents 


RIGHT LIVING A Discussion Course for Boys and Girls 
Maurice J. Neuberg 


Twenty-six lessons or discussions on personal problems which boys 
and girls meet in living from day to day. The series is not so much 
concerned with inculcating any set of clearly-defined facts, as it is 
with developing in boys and girls a basis of judgment and action 
which will serve them as they grow older. There is a teacher’s man- 
ual to accompany the text, with pare esons and reer ony 

i . Teacher’s an u E 
most effective use of the lessons e a teton Sapien 


HOPE VICTORIA AT THE HELM George Ezra Huntley 


“Dr. George E. Huntley, one of the wisest leaders in the field of re- 
ligious education, has rendered another very real Service to the 
cause we have at heart. Into these constructive and inspirational 
suggestions for the upbuilding of a modern Sunday school, he has 
Woven a charming love story. The romance of Christian service 
matches the personal romance in this attractive volume, and the 
way in which the author arouses a cumulative interest in his theme 
is a remarkable achievement. I commend this book unreservedly, 
and hope it will have a great sale.”—Paul S. Leinbach. $1.50 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for the Resurrection Life 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made; we will 
rejoice and be glad in it. Break forth into joy, sing 
together, ye waste places of Jerusalem ; for the Lord hath 
comforted his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem.” 


INVOCATION 


With voices full of praise and with hearts stirred 
with rapturous emotion, we draw near to thee our 
Father and our God. While grateful for all thy gifts 
we are specially thankful for the sure and blessed hope 
of an endless life through the resurrection of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ. Well may we break forth 
into ecstatic joy as we remember the sting that has been 
taken out of death, and the victory that has been cap- 
tured from the grave. Well may we comfort ourselves 
as we recall the joy that the Risen Lord kindled in hearts 
where hope had well-nigh gone. Well may we rejoice and 
be glad on this festive morn as we think of the greatness 
of his work in conquering our last enemy, and in open- 
ing to us such a glorious inheritance. Help us to keep 
this blessed estate ever before us, and to rise day by day 
in song, in aspiration, and holy endeavor to its exalted 
life. To this end may we set our affections wpon it, and 
covet its best gifts, and ever open our hearts to receive 
its legacy of peace. May we feel today more grateful 
than ever that the time will come when there will be no 
cloud in our sky, and no tear im our eye, no pang im our 
heart, and no barrier im our way because of our Lord’s 
victory over death and the tomb.—Amen. 

From Invocations, by Ruy. W. G. Davis, 
of Coleraine, Ireland. 


A Book for Employers 


AINSPRINGS OF MEN, by Whiting Williams 
(Seribners, $1.50), is described on its “jacket” as 
“specifically a book for employers.” We wish that em- 
ployers everywhere would read it, though its interest 
is not for them alone. Back of all social creeds, theories, 
and statements, back of all practical plans of social and 
industrial organization, is the matter of human rela- 
tions, of psychological attitudes, and of mutual under- 


standings. These fundamental factors cannot be stressed 
too deeply, yet they are too often almost wholly neglected. 
Whiting Williams is not a mere agitator, or a sentimen- 
tal reformer. He has made it his business to study the 
worker—not at long range and through statistical tables, 
but in close contact. Nor has he been a mere observer ; 
he has shared the workers’ life both actually and in the 
deeper sense of psychological approach and understand- 
ing. Mainsprings of Men is exactly what its publishers 
describe it to be—‘“an extraordinarily discerning study 
of human nature, which illuminates not only all labor 
questions but also the ordinary daily relations between 
individuals.” We commend it unhesitatingly. It is a 
book of deep interest and of keenly spiritual penetration. 


Should Churches Have Libraries? 


HERE has been a discussion recently in the Spectator 

regarding the quality and effectiveness of preaching. 
It is an old and interminable subject, but one corre- 
spondent tells as a suggestion for other churches of 
“what is being done in one of the smaller country par- 
ishes” to establish a foundation for better preaching. 
He says: 

At a meeting of our church council, held recently, 
it was unanimously resolved to devote a certain sum of 
money annually to the purchase, for the use of the in- 
cumbent for the time being, of works on theology and 
kindred subjects. 

It is felt that, in thus making arrangements for a 
steadily growing “Incumbents’ Library,” they are not 
only providing a valuable parish property, but are as- 
suming a responsibility that, in many respects, is. as 
much theirs as that of the vicar. Personally, I am in- 
clined to think that there is more to be gained by havy- 
ing a smaller number of books always available than by 
borrowing a larger number for a short time and being 
compelled to return them after an all-too-hurried perusal. 
For this reason I very heartily commend the action of 
this parish council to the consideration of others, es- 
pecially those in country districts. 

One recognizes here in America the splendid work 
that the theological libraries are doing in bringing the 
best books to the door of the minister, even in a remote 
field. But the inconvenience of getting and returning 
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books by mail is such that only the more scholarly and 
persistent readers are likely to avail themselves suffi- 
ciently of such privileges. Every true book lover, more- 
over, as well as-the man who uses books merely as 
tools, will acknowledge the discernment of this corre- 
spondent’s remark that “there is more to be gained by 
having a smaller number of books always available than 
by borrowing a larger number for a short time, ete.” 
Of course, it depends somewhat upon the quality of the 
“smaller number of books,” but a small amount of money, 
wisely expended, would provide for the minister in a re- 
mote field essential works of reference to which at pres- 
ent, in many cases at least, he does not have access, 


The Birth Rate in England 


ee birth rate of England and Wales for 1925 ig the 

lowest ever recorded except during the later years of 
the war. It was 18.3, lower even than the rate for 
France—18.7—and said to be the world’s lowest rate. A 
strange paradox hovers around this whole question of 
the birth rate, especially in relation to war and national 
defense. Militarists have tended to regard a low birth 
rate as menacing the safety of the nation and at the 
same time have represented war as an inevitable out- 
come of the pressure of population upon a limited ter- 
ritory and as a means of reducing an excess of popula- 
tion. This last plea has become go pronounced in re- 
cent years that in the minds of many birth control and 
consequent normal reduction of population has become 
a sort of concomitant of discussion regarding world 
peace. At almost every important church conference in 
Great Britain in the last few years the question of birth 
control has in some way come up for discussion, and the 
discussion has been chiefly in relation to peace and go- 
cial betterment. But the birth rate of a country seems 
somewhat like its credit—any weakening of it quickly 
assumes a menacing aspect. 

An interesting feature of the present situation in 
England and Wales is that though the birth rate ig 
declining the actual number of inhabitants ig still in- 
creasing from year to year. This is due largely to the 
lessening of the death rate owing to the progress of 
science and of plang for social welfare. The death rate 
of last year was 12.2 per 1,000 of the population—a 
striking contrast with the rate of 21.4 per 1,000 for half 
a century ago. 


Where Economy Means Injustice 


HAT looks to us like a disgraceful Situation, re- 

flecting not only upon the honor of our government, 
but upon the boasted humanitarianism of the American 
people, is brought to our attention in a letter from a 
Congregational minister—a man of high character and 
ability who has been a frequent contributor to The 
Congregationalist. We cannot do better than present 
our correspondent’s own statement. His name is avail- 
able if its use can further the remedying of a manifest 
injustice. Our correspondent says: 

I wonder whether you know of the Reed-Johngon Bill 
—a part of the World War Veterans Act of June 7, 
1924. After the armistice legislation decreed that dis- 
abilities must develop within stated periods in order to 
be recognized as of service origin and receive compen- 
sation, Time showed these periods to be utterly impos- 
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sible in their brevity. Medical men and the situation 
itself compelled extension. This was done in the above 
bill. For tuberculosis, nervous and mental breakdown, 
and many other things, the time was lengthened. But— 
the bill was made non-retroactive! After five years of 
waiting thousands of men were at last recognized. They 
were told that their disabilities were acknowledged as 
of service origin, that the delay was the blunder of the 
government, but that the nation could make no restitu- 
tion for doctors’ bills, loss of earning, or in fact any- 
thing at all, for the previous five years! I was admitted 
under this bill. My sickness (chronic dysentery) con- 
tinued for three years without any relief. I shall never 
be as I was before. It cost me over $900, paid to hos- 
pitals and doctors; thirty-nine months in , at an 


average monthly loss in earning, as computed from my: # 


previous salary, at almost exactly $100 a month; and 
$300 freight, storage, and insurance on our goods. A 
total of over $5,000. The Government fought my claim 
until I was well towards recovery and my condition but 
“10 per cent.” They then admitted me under the Reed- 
Johnson Bill, non-retroactive, and granted $8.00 a month 
($1.00. additional for my wife) figured from June 7, 1924. 
I received a total of $189 compensation before it was 
discontinued. Now I am beginning work again at a 
salary of $800 a year less than my former one. Can you 
assist through an editorial in making this non-retroactive 
bill known publicly? The American Legion are strug- 
gling to have this corrected by the present Congress, but 
we fear the Coolidge Economy Program. 


Not Seeing, Yet Believing 


Ww propose to say a word for, and in behalf of, those 

to whom faith is not easy, but for whom it repre- 
sents a spiritual triumph over doubt and difficulty. The 
company of these is probably much larger than is com- 
monly realized, for the church, both as an institution 
and in its individual members, has been so scornful and 
impatient of doubt that doubters have either suppressed 
their fears and difficulties or kept them carefully to 
themselves. 

The story of the Resurrection of Jesus, as recorded in 
the New Testament, marks the culminating point in the 
association of the miraculous with the life and teaching 
of the Christ. For some this supreme miracle makes 
belief in all the miraculous easier, For many the his- 
toric fact of the Resurrection is the very foundation of 
Christianity. The late Dr. J. Agar Beet wrote a for- 
midable book on Christian Apologetics in which by a 
long and carefully developed argument he based the 
claims of Christianity upon the historical evidences of 
the Resurrection, which he described as “the best at- 
tested fact of history.” So strong is this conviction in 
the minds of many that they regard any failure to ac- 
cept with full literalness every recorded detail concern- 
ing the physical Resurrection of Jesus as a failure to 
believe in the Resurrection at all, and as a surrender of 
the whole ground of Christianity. For these the Resur- 
rection is inextricably bound up with the full belief that 
the Resurrection body of Jesus was a body of flesh and 
bones. Faith is very definitely related to the wound 
prints in the hands and side. Their belief is directly 
based upon material evidence and sight. 

Yet Jesus said that there was a higher type of faith 


than this—the faith that believed in his persistent and’ 


abiding presence because of what he was and not be- 
cause of some outward thing, however great and miracu- 
lous, that had happened to him. When Thomas in his 
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doubting saw the wound prints, he burst out in passionate 
faith, My Lord and my God. Yet Jesus was not morally 
or spiritually different from the Jesus whom Thomas had 
known and who had said to him but a few days before, 
Iam the way and the truth and the life. Where the love 
and truth of Jesus had been unable to convince Thomas, 
his faith revived at the sight of the wounds and the 
evidences of the miracle. 
Was it any wonder that Jesus said to him, Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed? It 
was not a beatitude for the credulous. It was not even 
a rebuke of Thomas’ caution. How patiently, calmly, 
Jesus invited Thomas to be convinced! But immeasurably 
beyond the easy faith that rested upon sight, or the slow 
faith that awaited the evidence of sense, Jesus placed 
the faith of spiritual intuition and spiritual response— 
the faith that called him Lord and God because of his 
love and goodness—the sort of faith that had brought 
the women to the tomb even though they did not expect 
to find the stone rolled away. 
Faith in Christ is something more than faith in an 
outward fact or course of events. It is the response of 
the soul to a life, a teaching, a sacrificial offering. It 
jis a yielding of life to life, of love to love. Faith in the 
Resurrection has little spiritual reality except as it is 
faith in the Resurrection life. Thomas believed in Christ 
“because of the Resurrection; the faith of those who 
thave not seen and yet have believed trusts in Christ’s 
Resurrection because of Christ. He is the great fact. 
‘It is because of what he was that his presence abides. 
It is the Christ who lives forever. 
We commend this thought of Jesus to those for whom 
faith is easier than sight—who have believed in the living 
“Christ and who have committed their lives unreservedly 
_to him, even though the details of the Resurrection story 
have involved hidden and difficult things. 
“mean that historic evidence is to be placed over against 
spiritual intuition and response ; nor would we imply 
that spiritual conviction can dispense with historic fact. 
But for modern Christians the profound evidence of 
Christ’s Resurrection is not found, as it was for the dis- 
ciples, in the material experience, but in the sureness 
with which one perceives the continuing life and work 
of Jesus of Nazareth in spiritual leadership and triumph 
over the hearts of men. Jesus is still leading on. 
The disciples found the evidences of his presence and 
‘his continued life in the certainty with which they saw 
‘him and found his leadership restored to them after 

his death. They knew that he lived. The records of 
Scripture are far too simple and natural, whatever their 
backgrounds, to shake one’s faith in the reality with 
; which the disciples saw their risen Lord. But we shall 
not see him with that material vision. Even the full 
evidences of the Resurrection story lie far back in his- 
tory, subject to critical differences of opinion, and be- 
_ yond what is ordinarily called “proof.” To these records 
some will react with the literalness of intense belief, 
_ while others find difficulty and unexplained mystery. In 
a day when even men of science believe implicitly in the 
operation of spirit in the realm of matter, miraculous 

and not explainable on the ground of known law, we 

may well preserve toward these records an open and 
believing mind. But whether we are naturally credu- 
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We do not 
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lous or naturally incredulous, real faith in the Resur- 
rection, which is faith in the risen Lord, is a spiritual 
experience—a response of heart, soul, mind and strength 
to him. And the words most worth consideration at this 
Easter are these words of the Master, Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed. Is our Resur- 
rection faith a response of the whole life in love and 
loyalty to him who is the Lord of Life? 


Is There a Place for the Christian College P 
N recent editorial discussions in The Congregationalist 

we have suggested that the churches have come to a 
point where they must think through with great care the 
whole problem of Christian education. We do not mean 
by this the problem of what has become technically known 
as “religious education,” but the larger and deeper prob- 
lem of the relationship of Christianity to the general 
field of education. 

In days gone by both in Europe and in America there 
hag been little question concerning the inherent impor- 
tance of this relationship. The church has been the chief 
organ in education. Not only has it been the creative 
factor, but the actual details of educational work have 
been carried out by churchmen and by those who ap- 
proached their whole task from the standpoint of con- 
ventional, or unconventional, Christian faith. The re- 
action against authority in the church paved the way 
not only for the larger expression of religious freedom, 
but for the deeper emphasis upon free thought in educa- 
tion. The developments of the last four centuries have 
been largely in the realm of rationalism and free thought, 
though it cannot be said that the issue of this movement 
has been altogether anti-Christian. Here in America the 
free movements of religion expressed themselves from 
the beginning in a passionate devotion to education. The 
story of education in America is very largely the story 
of what Christian colleges have done, both in the major 
institutions and in the large number of smaller institu- 
tions which have sought to express the same spirit. The 
intense earnestness of the Christian conception has been 
the secret of the vital influence of small colleges, in many 
instances poorly equipped, and in which, under different 
circumstances or auspices, the attainments might have 
been feeble. 

Our own age has witnessed the remarkable growth of 
secular education in America. Undoubtedly the incentive 
to this great development of education has come largely” 
from the earlier Christian foundations, and one welcomes 
the growth of public spirit and the increased sense of 
responsibility on the part of the state for the education 
of its future citizens. But has this changed aspect of 
the educational field altered the status of the distinc- 
tively Christian college? Is there longer a need and a 
place for colleges of the older type established upon a 
distinctly religious foundation, or should the churches 
officially, and Christian people generally, accept this new 
process of secularization of education through state and 
public agencies, and emphasize the religious contribution 
to life as a great force that accepts its task and moves 
parallel to the modern development in education, where 
formerly it had constituted the very foundation? 

We raise this question in all seriousness as a ques- 
tion, and without the assumption that the answer is 
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necessarily to be found in one direction. There is a 
great deal to be said for the secularization of education, 
for the placing of our young people in relation to the 
great world of fact and truth without any dominating 
bias even if it be that of a religious creed. In fact, 
the religious spirit has often been so narrow and dog- 
matic, both inherently and in its expression, that many 
have turned to secular education as a means of saving 
the world from the all-too-common narrow and dogmatic 
aspect of clerical influence. The conviction of many 
earnest and open-minded people is that the function of 
the church, in its dominance in the field of education, 
has been as much an evil as a blessing. There is a strong 
case to be made both on historical and other grounds for 
the secularization of education, as of the functions of 
the state, assuming always that such a secularization of 
these functions does not destroy the freedom of religion 
or the responsibilities of the religious in relation to both 
education and politics. 


None the less, before the Christian college is aban- 
doned, or before its undue secularization is accomplished, 
it is worth while to inquire whether there be not still a 
place and an important function for the distinctively 
Christian college, established on the same foundation, and 
conceiving its task in much the same way, as the Chris- 
tian college of yesterday. 


Half Secular: Half Christian 


HERE has been going on a process of the seculariza- 

tion of the Christian colleges which makes them 
neither frankly secular nor definitely Christian. This 
has happened, to some extent, under the influences of 
the great foundations. Colleges that have been dis- 
tinctively Christian, or even sectarian, have discovered 
that certain funds would be available if they were on a 
non-religious foundation, and they have been ignomini- 
ously eager and willing to avail themselves of these new 
privileges at the cost of sacrificing their distinctively 
Christian character. Apart from this, ideals of so called 
breadth, and possibly anxiety to maintain unusually 
high intellectual standards, have led to the introduction 
of professors into the faculty who have been appointed 
almost solely with reference to their knowledge of their 
particular department, and largely without reference 
to the question of Christian faith. In some instances 
one gets the impression that such men have been ap- 
pointed, not because they were more competent in their 
particular field than others who would have combined 
with their competency the background of Christian faith, 
but because there has been a sort of anxiety on the part 
of Christian colleges to demonstrate to the world that 
there was nothing narrow or monastic about their 
approach to the field of education. 


In view of this situation it seems to many that we 
are confronted, either with the frank abandonment of 
the Christian foundation for such colleges, or with the 
definite responsibility of discovering and expressing the 
normal, legitimate, and necessary function of a Chris- 
tian college. It is our strong conviction that, despite 
the changed situation in the world, and despite the 
broader emphasis upon free thought, both in religion and 
education, in which we fully and firmly believe, there is 
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still a perfectly legitimate, useful, and necessary functioy 


for the Christian college. \ 

In the progress of education in general it seems to us 
that great value has attached to the development oj 
what have become known as “schools of thought.” - Groups 
of men in an age, or a particular environment, have 
tended to see things in certain ways, and they haye 
expressed their vision by strong emphasis upon thesé 
particular phases of truth. Possibly in some sense these 
groups may have been narrow in their outlook, but theii 
very intensity of conviction and their desire to give 
their conceptions adequate expression has involved 4 
great contribution to the world of knowledge. It would 
be unfortunate if such schools of thought ceased, if the 
whole field of education became a sort of dead level, 
hit-and-miss, heterogeneous affair without any sense of 
conviction and without any element of guidance. That, 
it seems to us, would mean a situation quite as futile, 
if not as harmful, as that in which education is narrowly 
dominated by small sectarian spirit. 

It is the business of education to unbind the minds 
and hearts of men, to bring them largeness and sound- 
ness of knowledge, and breadth and intelligence of judg- 
ment. But is Christian education rightly conceived as 
in any sense opposed to such a purpose? Does Christian 
education necessarily imply any bias or any purpose to 
limit and control the vision and thought of those whom 
it instructs? Only, it seems to us, a very narrow and 
shallow conception of the Christian task in education 
could justify any such assumption. 

The purpose of honest, earnest, open-minded Chris- 
tian men in relation to youth is surely justified in the 
yearning to have youth understand the Christian view- 
point. Whether that viewpoint becomes accepted or not 
by youth as education advances and discretion develops 
is a secondary question, but surely it is a perfectly valid, 
legitimate, and one might say obligatory, function of 
the Christian Church to see that the Christian standpoint 
is at least understood. Christian education, it seems to 
us, will not seek to go beyond that aim, nor is it neces- 
sary. It could not defeat its own purpose more ef- 
fectually than by seeking to protect its students from 
the larger knowledge and from the discussion of the 
larger issues. It must train its young people to step-out 
into the fullness and boundlessness of the world of fact. 
It must assume all the risks of that stepping out, and 
its must send its young people forth without undue 
strings and .controls, only with the strength, vision, and 
control of a right purpose. But Christian faith and 
vision, Christian homes, a Christian community, cannot 
neglect the importance of what may broadly be defined 
as Christian nurture. 

¥ ¥ 

A prominent English dramatic critic has recently 
pointed out that the revival of Shakespearean plays has: 
compared very favorably with the promotion of musical 
comedies in financial returns to producers. This is a 
hopeful sign, but would such a creditable result be: 
achieved in America? Dr. Cadman recently complained 
of the inadequate attendance at Walter Hampden’s: 
Shakespearean offerings in New York in comparison 
with the crowded houses staging questionable andi 
salacious revues and plays. 
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Getting the Story Told 


An Essay in Promotionalism 


By the Editor 
“FANHEY talk ‘budget’ and ‘every member canvass,’ 
‘quotas’ and ‘apportionments,’ until they’re worn 
_ callous,” remarked my neighbor as we sat together at 
the City Club in Boston, on the evening of March 16. 
| We were observing the immediate and remarkable effect 


personal enthusiasm was echoed in the general demand 
for the wide circulation of the pamphlet in the churches, 
and in the expressed hope that to other groups through- 
out the country there might be brought the atmosphere 
and facts that had manifestly created a new sense of 


in “projects.” 


upon a group of laymen and ministers of a plain state- 
ment of the meaning of Congregational missionary and 
benevolent programs in concrete terms and as defined 
“We are getting back to first principles,” 
continued my neighbor. At least it was manifest that 
the meeting was stirred with something of old-time mis- 
sionary fervor, evoked by a type of appeal that in recent 
years has tended to become crowded out under the 
exigencies of more mechanical “promotion.” 

It was a revelation of something for which many 
of us had been waiting and it seemed symbolic of a new 
hope and incentive that may quicken throughout our 
churches from sea to sea an interest and response that 
may solve the problem of adequate support for the world- 
wide and homeland spiritual enterprises of the Congre- 
gational fellowship, by pledging the consecration of the 
pocketbook to the tasks to which other men have spe- 
cifically and literally pledged their lives. 

The ‘occasion was the meeting of about seventy-five 
men, more laymen than ministers, chiefly from the 
Greater Boston area, but with representatives from 
Worcester, Brockton, Springfield, Pittsfield, Lowell, Ware, 


Salem, and other places, who had come together on the 


invitation of the Massachusetts Laymen’s Advisory Com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of raising the $54,000 


allotted to Massachusetts in connection with the special 


fund of $200,000 for the meeting of crucial needs in 
the American Board and in several homeland societies. 

The formal news item is that Elbert A. Harvey pre- 
sided, addresses were given by Dr. C. H. Patton and 


' Rey. William Beard, several subscriptions of $1,000 each 


were announced, and a layman present offered to give a 
further $7,000 if the cities of Worcester, Pittsfield, and 
Brockton raised the amounts suggested by the Com- 
mittee. But no mere news item can reproduce the at- 


mosphere of the meeting, or suggest adequately the 


strength of the conviction that a new and effective 


method of appeal had developed, in which the work be- 
ing done, the work not being done that ought to be 


- done, and the human and Christlike aspects of mission- 


ary service, were particularly stressed. 

In the hands of each man present had been placed 
the “Massachusetts Edition” of “An Appeal to Congre- 
gationalists” which represented an exceedingly direct 
and forceful piece of publicity. Taking this as their 


_ text, and following it somewhat in detail, Dr. ©. H. 


Patton and Rey. William S. Beard made addresses which 
found the mark in every statement. Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, 
of Harvard Church in Brookline, commending the leaflet 
and the method of presentation, expressed the opinion 


_ that they marked a new day in the promotion of inter- 


est in missionary and educational enterprises. He after- 
wards accepted the chairmanship of the group undertak- 
ing to. further the plans in Greater Boston. Dr. Leavitt’s 


inspiration and responsibility among a group from the 
Bay State. 

Gifts announced that night make it evident that one- 
half of the amount allotted to Massachusetts is already 
in sight, and that the balance will not only be forth- 
coming, but that the spirit in which this special fund 
will be raised will result in a new devotion to the 
regular apportionment and the tasks of love and serv- 
ice that “the apportionment” represents. 

Among those who know the facts there is no dis- 
crepancy between “budgets,” “quotas,” “apportionments,” 
etc., and the human and Christian interests and passions 
that these represent, but we forget too often that sym- 
pols stand effectively for facts and realities only as the 
facts and realities are themselves known. There is a 
profound need at present of bringing vividly before the 
mind of every Congregationalist in America a clear 
realization of what money means in terms of actual 
service of God and humanity. 

Both in the past and in the present alignment through- 
out the world the Congregational forces represent a mag- 
nificent drama of courage, unselfish consecration, and de- 
votion to the highest ends. Out on foreign frontiers as 
well as in strategic places of the home land several thou- 
sand workers, dependent upon the general benevolences 
of the churches, are carrying on, year in year out, a 
service in behalf of the King of Kings comparable to 
that which men gave under the temporary exaltation of 
the crucial days of the World War. The plain ques- 
tion is not merely whether or not we of the general 
Congregational constituency shall fail them, but whether 
we shall rise to our privilege and share with them the 
devotion and rewards of their tasks. We can do this 
only as we have some knowledge of these tasks—only 
as they become visualized as real enterprises in which 
we may be partners. 

It is the task of thus visualizing that work that is 
before our leaders. When we say that that task has been 
inadequately performed we include ourselves in the in- 
dictment, for The Congregationalist ought to play an 
essential part in making the work of every part of our 
fellowship known to every other part. With a vision 
of goals yet unrealized by ourselves as well as by others 
we appeal for a more precise consecration to this im- 
mediate end. Let us get into the minds and hearts of 
our people an intelligent conception of what constitutes 
Christian world-service, and a more intimate knowledge 
of what the modern heroes of the faith are doing to bring 
the Kingdom of God on earth. In the quickening of 
new visions we shall find new sympathies awakening and 
tthe new sense of fellowship will create new partnerships 
jn world tasks. It ought to be possible to create through- 
out our churches everywhere the spirit that we have 
seen hallow the atmosphere even of a city club. 
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Training Parents 


ie Chicago, as in many other cities, there 

is a society for child study and parental 
education. This society held a Mid-West 
Conference the other day. Speakers of note 
from all over the country were here to dis- 
cuss the education of parents. Some one 
wondered if there were visiting hours set 
apart for the children while the school of 
parents was going on. It is strange that 
there are not more meetings of this sort, 
when we take into account that during the 
last few years we have been saying that 
what ails the children is the parents, and we 
have been coming to an appreciation of the 
fact that the most difficult task in the world 
is to bring up children properly. 

Dra Ws A. vans, the editor of How to 
Keep Well, in the Chicago Tribune, a Dry 
who maintains hig opinions in spite of the 
wetness of the Tribune, commented so accept- 
ably in his department upon the work of the 
Mid-West Conference that I am taking the 
liberty of quoting him at length. 

There are many parents who regard a child 
as a ready-made package left on their door- 
step. The machinery within igs al] set to 
go and will need no winding, oiling, or other 
fixing for the next twenty-five years. Sort of 
a Self-winder, or a twenty-four year clock. 
There are others who regard the contents of 
this package as their private property, to be 
enjoyed as they see fit. The prevalence of 
Just such notions and the assorted tragedies 
that have resulted from their indulgence is 
the reason for these societies for parental 
education through child study. The term 
“these societies” is not a typographical er- 
ror, because the Chicago society is merely 
a sroup of local societies which form a part 


of a large organization of similar societies 
with the same purpose. 

The packages left on the parents’ doorstep 
are far from being uniform. In fact, no two 
of them are exactly alike. No Single pack- 
age is uniform at all times. The child of 
twenty may be the opposite of the child of 


the same name and parentage of ten years 
of age. . 


This package ig not an inanimate thing. 
Nor is it merely a physical entity. Nor is 
it merely a mental] mechanism. It is a 
Creature of moods and emotions, of loves 
and hates, of yearnings and disappointments. 
and mixed with it all, there is q physical 
machinery and an organized mind. ... No 
parent is so wise that, out of his wisdom 
alone, there can come solution for all the 
problems the child in this package presents. 
He needs to Study it and all about it—to 
learn wherever he or she can. 


And that’s the why of the societies for 
parental education through child study. 


Recreation Then and Now 

At Palmyra, Indiana, the other day, Mr. 
W. OC. Martin, a farmer, educator, and ath- 
lete, forty years of age, was brought to trial 
in the Church of Christ, charged with prac- 
ticing recreational exercises unbecoming a 
church worker, Martin igs a native of Pal- 
myra and had his training in an agricul- 
tural college where he played upon football 
and basketball teams. Some time ago he 
was elected principal of the Palmyra High 
School. He immediately had changes made 
in the school building, making a gymnasium 
possible, with the result that basketball and 
football teams were organized and an or- 
chestra maintained. 

He then tried to get the community to build 
a social center but found a great deal of op- 
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position. He built and paid for a commun- 
ity hall which became the center of the 
young social life of the town. Dancing and 
card playing were not allowed, but plays 
were given by local talent, and checkers and 
similar games were permitted. The deacons 
of the Church of Christ, of which Martin 
was a member, brought charges against him, 
on the ground that his leadership in recrea- 
tion indicated that he was worldly and they 
felt that he ought to be excluded from the 
chureh. His trial resulted in the decision 
being left to a committee and so far no pub- 
licity has been given to its report. 

Sometimes charges are made that the 
churches are reactionary in dealing with 
young people. If we take into account that 
in the majority of the churches of America 
it would now be impossible to get such a re- 
action as was gotten in the church at Pal- 
myra, we see at once how far the churches 
have moved toward the standpoint of youth 
in the last fifty years. I Spent a week-end, 
not long ago, at a very liberal, tax-supported 
college. Among the students who came to 
interview me about the religious life and 
kindred topics, was a young man of perhaps 
twenty-two years of age. He was greatly 
troubled about the great denominations of 
America. To his mind their services, their 
music, and almost everything about them are 
wrong. He is expecting to form a group in 
college, which will view the situation as he 
does and which will go along with him to 
bring about the reforms needed. A part of 
his protest against the denominations is ap- 
proximately the one made by the deacons of 
the church at Palmyra. I judge that he is 
the only reactionary in this college of about 
twenty-five hundred students, many of whom 
are active and alert church members. Ap- 
parently the churches are not so slow after 
all. 


Eugene Field Honored 


An event of interest to all lovers of children 
was the honor paid to the late Hugene Field, 
when his body was reinterred the other day 
in the churchyard of the Church of the Holy 
Comforter at Kenilworth, Illinois. Mr. 
Field died more than thirty years ago, but 
his hold upon folks is shown by the fact that 
more than five hundred gathered for the ex- 
ercises, and what would have pleased Mr. 
Field most of all, a large number were 
children. i 

The eulogy was delivered by Judge Jesse 
Holdom of the Superior Court, a close friend 
of Mr. Field’s for many years. A number 
of relatives, including a daughter, were pres- 
ent, but Mrs. Field was not able to come. 
She wrote concerning the event, “I am deeply 
touched with the unfolding of your plan to 
forever enshrine my husband’s memory in this 
picturesque spot, made dear to my children 
and myself in the honoring of the little boy 
we could not keep, and whose memorial win- 
dow will look out upon his grandfather’s 
grave.” She was referring to a memorial 
window which is to be placed in the cloister 
proper of the church and dedicated to her 
grandson, William RB. Englar, Jr. 

Two of Mr. Field’s poems were read: “The 


Singing in God’s Acre” and “Little B 
Blue.” It has probably been a good whi 
since The Oongregationalist published o. 
of Field’s poems, so it is in order for us he 
to print again “Little Boy Blue.” | 
The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, © 
And his musket moulds in his hands. | 
Time was when the little toy dog was ne! 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Bi 
Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!’ 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— | 

Oh! the years are many, the years are lon; 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stan 
Each in the same old place— 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 

And they wonder, as waiting the long year 

through E 

In the dust of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there 


Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1926. R. W. G. 


The Return from Emmaus 
By Rey. Alfred E. Gregory 

Along the dry and dusty road that led fron 
city’s dome, 

Toward the distant village inn they wandere¢' 
slowly home; 

The slanting sun threw shadows long acros 
their lonely way, 

And He was dead whom they had hoped woulk 
save their nation’s day. | 

Another Comrade on that road drew near ig) 
peasant dress, | 

Like one who kept a garden, or a rich man’s 
olive press; 

His words were kind and friendly at every 
bend and turn, 

He seemed to know their sorrow, yet made 
their hearts to burn. 


The journey then seemed shorter, the miles no 
longer far, 
And soon they were at home again ’mid eve- 
ning glow and star: a 
The Comrade now was all they craved though 
tired with dusty tread, 

But they urged the friendly peasant to share 
their evening bread. 

With holden eyes they watched Him break the 
bread as One they knew, 

Then vanish from their presence like the eye- 
ning winds that blew; y 

With speeding feet they hurried to the secret 
upper room, 

And told how One had walked with them who 
once was in a tomb. 


The world,—it still is waiting for the men 
who will return, 

And tell of One who walks with them and 
makes their hearts to burn. 

In homes of gloom and sadness where the great 
grey angel goes, 

They are waiting, they are yearning, for one 
who really knows— ; 

To tell them of a Living Christ who cameand 
broke the bread, 

When priests and Roman soldiers dared to sew 
—that He was dead. y 


Topeka, Kansas. 
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‘Dext, Matthew 22: 32: “God is not the God 
‘the dead but of the living.” 


c. a man die shall he live again?’ is a 
question older than the book of Job; it 
as framed at the dawn of human conscious- 
iss and has challenged human interest ever 
‘nee. In his Corinthian church Paul found 
| widespread scepticism upon the subject, 
od exhausted his mental ingenuity in an- 
vering the doubts of his hearers. The ag- 
ostic Sadducees came to Jesus in the tem- 
le and endeavored to nullify the whole 
obmception by setting forth a network of 
uman relationships which would produce 
uch spiritual confusion in the next world 
hat it amounted to logical absurdity. Jesus 
rushed aside all their objections, making 
old answer, “God is not the God of the dead 
ut of the living.” Strictly speaking, there 
re no dead! The word dead is only a lit- 
rary convenience. It represents a transi- 
ional state; ultimately it has no meaning. 
30d’s specialty is life, not death. Jesus 
aoved in a realm of thought where all hu- 
nan relationships were held to be precious 
ind indestructible. When he thought of 
\braham, he did not summon to his mind 
he cave of Machpelah, where his body had 
een reverently laid by his sons; when he 
hought of Moses, he did not see bones 
leaching on lonely Nebo; but he thought of 
hem, as well as of Isaac and Jacob, as in- 
lividual spirits, maintaining their personal 
dentification in a spirit world. They were 
iving more fully than they had ever lived 
n the flesh, and were walking and talking 
with God more intimately than was ever 
possible here. God is the God of the living; 
nis eare is for living bodies while this earthly 
life lasts, and also for living souls after the 
lisintegration of the flesh occurs. Such was 
the simple yet fundamental attitude of Jesus, 
and starting with him this morning, I wish 
to discuss with you some of the outstanding 
reasons why we may heartily and confi- 
dently believe in the immortality of the soul. 


A REASONABLE HOPE 


First. Upon the most thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation that I am capable of making, I 
find that my intelligence offers no insur- 
mountable barrier to a belief in immortality. 
There is nothing in the logical processes of 
the mind to say me nay. The mind works 
as surely toward a constructive argument, 
even more readily than toward a negative 
one. I know of no truth in nature that 
closes the door of the heart to this precious 
thought. There is no fact in all history, 
which taken in itself has one iota of author- 
ity to silence my desires. 

Many attempts have been made in the 
name of intelligence to render absurd or im- 
possible a belief in a future life, but they 
have failed ignobly. Some have made their 
attack from the conception of the spontane- 
ous generation of life. The argument is 
based upon the analogy of the spontaneous 
combustion of matter. A bin of coal, for ex- 


ments of matter. 


The Immortality of the Soul 


An Easter Sermon 
By Robert E. Brown 


ample, if large enough and left long enough, 
may develop heat sufficient to leap into a 
flame, though no spark hag been applied 
from without. Internal spontaneous com- 
bustion is a physical fact. Therefore, de- 
clares the materialist in his glee, life is 
spontaneous: it leaps like a flame from 
simple matter and it will die out again as 
quickly as it arose; so that immortality is 
a mere phantom of the mind. But biology 
steps in at this point to say that it knows 
of no spontaneous generation of life. An 
analogy is never evidence. Coal and life are 
similar but not identical. As far as we have 
been able to explore the stream of life, there 
is always an antecedent source. “All life 
from life,” that is pure and sound science, 
and there is nothing fanatical nor impos- 
sible in believing that ultimately there is an 
eternal source from which all manifestations 
of life flow. And as the drops in the ocean 
go back to the uppermost reaches of the 
clouds, so a soul returns to its original home 
after its departure from its residence in an 
earthly house of clay. Not only is it abso- 
lutely impossible to draw arguments from 
nature and experience to overthrow the doc- 
trine of immortality, but these very realms 
are full of suggestions, which make our be- 
lief in it more probable than improbable. 


Is Lire INDESTRUCTIBLE? 


There is the commonly accepted scientific 
dictum of the indestructibility of matter. 
Wood may be pulverized and burned, but its 
destruction is only apparent, for matter itself 
has not been destroyed. Its molecules and 
atoms survive, and may be weighed and 
measured in the smoke and gas and ashes 
resulting from its combustion. If matter is 
indestructible, then there is always the sug- 
gestion and the possibility that life is also 
indestructible. 

Herbert Spencer had no axe to grind for 
any special religious doctrine, but he did 
champion the eternality of matter over 
against the old theological contention that 
matter had been created out of nothing. 
Now matter bears the imprint of intelligence, 
from stars to eons. In its constituency and 
its movements it follows fixed and harmoni- 
ous laws. By our intelligence we can dis- 
cover and understand and direct the move- 
Therefore, if matter, as 
Spencer says, is eternal, this quality of in- 
telligibility must be eternal, forever inher- 
ent in it. But if the intelligence that is in- 
herent in matter is eternal, then my intelli- 
gence, that perceives and appreciates and 
uses matter, may be, if not must be, eternal. 
In short, a philosophy of the world, to be 
rational, must be spiritualistic, and when a 
spiritualistic universe is, even for a moment, 
admitted the doctrine of immortality at once 
pushes to the fore to demand a hearing for 
its claims. The only way to escape the in- 
sistence of these claims is not to think at all. 

As a further suggestion from the realm of 
nature, we have the persistence of life. The 
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explorer Stefanson hag been saying that Sir 
John Franklin and his men should never have 
perished in their search for the pole. Amid 
the wastes of snow and the mountains of ice 
and the almost intolerable temperatures, 
there was life. Down beneath the ice over 
which Franklin toiled, weak and hungry, 
there was a wealth of marine forms, capable 
of sustaining him and his party indefinitely. 
it was his ignorance of this fact that proved 
fatal to his expedition. The persistency of 
life is one of the most amazing facts in the 
history of the planet. During periods of 
gaseous heat and fiery vapor, life was there. 
In the ages of solid rock and glacial cold, 
life did not become extinct. Life was so 
subtle, so adaptable, and go tenacious that 
it defied conditions more fierce than arctic 
cold and torrid heat. 

The persistency of life, however we con- 
ceive it, is a fact beyond dispute, and there 
is no good reason why we may not hold, if 
we wish, the belief that life by reason of 
its nature having survived all the changes 
that astronomy and Seology portray, may 
survive the last change, called death. Sci- 
ence seems to warrant the scriptural asser- 
tion that “God is the God of the living.” 

Still another suggestion from nature. Life 
is presented to us under the form of becom- 
ing. The cosmic processes are universally 
evolutionary. They unfold according to a 
rational order, which we believe is not the 
working of chance but of the divine mind 
and the power of God. 

A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where caye-men dwell. 
“Wirst the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear,” is the law of growth, not 
only for the spiritual forces of the kingdom, 
but for God’s great natural universe and the 
soul of man as well. All the signboards 
of the universe point in one direction. The 
author of all life will eventually make a 
fuller revelation of himself to ug and in us. 
When he appears, the features of our mind 
will correspond to his intelligence. The high 
yearnings and the ideal resolves that have 
been stirring in us have all their counter- 
part in his nature, and invisibly and insist- 
ently, inspired by his spirit, they have been 
convincing us that we are the sons of God. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL 


Second. I hold to immortality because my 
heart craves for such a state. The sugges- 
tions that I find in my environment are sup- 
plemented by the longings within me. Noth- 
ing short of personal immortality will sat- 
isfy me. The immortality of memory will 
not do. I can conceive that Plato and Homer 
will live in the minds of men as long as Ciy- 
ilization lasts. But the immortality of mem- 
ory Or in memory is a poor substitute for 
what Jesus had in mind. 

Nor do I want simply an immortality of 
influence. All our deeds will doubtless sur- 
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vive in some sense down the ages. In all 
probability I shall have no outstanding deeds 
that rise above the average of men’s achieve- 
ments, or can claim any distinction of un- 
usual merit, but I intensely desire immor- 
tality nevertheless. My spirit, my personal- 
ity has value in itself despite the poverty of 
my achievements. I desire earnestly to live 
and expand and achieve on some higher plane 
of existence than any I know here. This 
desire I find is related to my curiosity. It 
is like reading a book. When I get two- 
thirds of the way through, I do not want to 
be told that the thread is broken and that 
there is neither climax nor solution in store. 
An author who would treat his readers in 
such a way would be excluded from the 
kingdom of letters. I do not want to be 
climbing a mountain and struggling to the 
peak, to be told that there is no peak, but 
only cloud and cold and disappointment. No, 
I want to reach the top and feel, 

Here are the heights, crest beyond crest, 

With Himalyan dews impearled ; 


And I will watch from Everest, 
The long heave of the surging world. 


If I am true to my innermost craving, I 
have to confess a desire to meet God face 
to face. Like Job, my heart says, “Oh that 
I knew where I might find him.” I want to 
see Jesus and Peter and Paul, and to in- 
quire for Judas as to his state and mental 
attitude. I want to talk with the great 
minds of all time, Plato and Aristotle and 
Newton. I want to hear the poets rhyme in 
their own tongue, and hear the musicians 
sing under the inspiration of their genius, 
and see the artists “splash at a ten-league 
canvas with brushes of comets’ hair.” 


A GREAT ANTICIPATION 

But more than that, I want reunion with 
those members of my family who have gone 
on before. There is my little brother who 
died in infancy. Where has he been, and 
what has he been doing since the day when 
my father picked me up in his arms and I 
gazed down in fear and love upon his still, 
childish form? I would see my brother and 
my sister who died before they had reached 
the normal allotment of years, leaving gaps 
in the family circle, which are painfully evi- 
dent when the rest of us assemble. And I 
would see my father, who fought the good 
fight of a pioneer, and kept the faith of a 
home missionary, while he rode long dis- 
tanees, often in semi-arctic weather, taking 
the light and comfort of the gospel to scat- 
tered settlements on the Canadian prairies. 
And I would see her who 


Fed me at her gentle breast 

And on my lips sweet kisses pressed. 

Who laid me in her arms to rest, 
My Mother, oh! my Mother. 


And as I think of her earthly dust lying at 
Riverside, facing the east, and overlooking 
the Naugatuck valley, I feel that the kindly 
sun shining on the Connecticut hills is only 
a faint adumbration of the glory that is now 
hers. And all your dear ones that have pre- 
ceded you into the realm of eternal light 
share this glory too. 

Why do I listen to all these desires that 
Because I know that 
in other realms great desires have deep 
meanings and corresponding satisfactions. 
There is food for the hungry, light for the 
eye, truth for the mind, friendship for the 


speak in my heart? 
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affections. Therefore I find no difficulty 
whatever in conceiving that all our desires 
are really spiritual intuitions. They are dim 
apprehensions of a higher revelation. They 
are harbingers of heaven; they are faint 
soundings of the waves of life that beat on 
the endless shore. 


THE DEMAND OF FArTH ITSELF 


Third. Not only does my intelligence sug- 
gest and my heart desire immortality, but 
my faith demands it. Faith is so necessary 
that Tolstoi could define it as “What men 
live by.” The Hebraist describes it as the 
“assurance of things hoped for.” Faith takes 
the frustum of knowledge and projects the 
pyramid of reality. Faith makes a provi- 
sional view of that which it is convinced 
must ultimately be. And for good reasons. 
For life must sketch the future and assign 
to it meanings, and the highest meanings, if 
the present is to be worth while. Faith re- 
fuses to believe that its own functions and 
findings are illusory. Faith finds a warrant 
for itself in that it enriches our human as- 
pirations and ennobles all our deepest mo- 
tives. Both the practical and the ideal in- 
terests of life demand that we posit con- 
science, and if conscience, God, and if God, 
immortality. Faith can find no reason for 
the burdens of life, the pain of duty, the im- 
perative struggle for righteousness, except 
that their discipline is necessary for our ulti- 
mate and higher welfare. Life is a school, 
and we can no more exclude the thought of 
higher reward for service than we can think 
of commencement without its honors and 
achievements. In God’s school all are en- 
rolled. We matriculate at birth. There are 
required courses for us all. While special- 
ization in one Course rather than another 
may be the lot of some, all high service, all 
honest duty, all noble aspiration, is saved up 
to our credit for that day when we shall 
know also as we are fully known. 

Faith posits eternity as near at hand. The 
outcroppings of it can be seen in the most 
common lives. Our moral ideals are but nug- 


gets from a subterranean source. The 
mother lode of existence is hid from our 


present gaze, but we have an indestructible 


assurance that we do not sift the sands of, 


life in vain. Grain by grain we garner life’s 
gold. What matter if it is often washed 
with tears? We know that a precious ex- 
perience is ours, and Faith inspires us to 
wait calmly and bravely for that hour when 
we shall fully awake and be fully satisfied. 


To Spring 
By Winona E. Howard 
Oh, joyous Spring! Again to thee we look 
For a new page from out life’s picture book. 
Thy budding flowers about to burst in bloom 
Dispel the death-like sleep of winter’s gloom. 
The frozen streams so long since held in tow 
Have burst their bonds, and now in freedom 
flow. 


And all the birds have joined the symphony of 
spring— 

The lofty tree-tops with their carols ring. 

And all these signs of life begun anew 

Are emblematic of a promise true— 

A symbol of that life to be 

When we o’er death shall rise triumphantly 

And cast aside our garments old and torn 

To live a higher life on Haster Morn. 
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The Parable of the Mummies } 


| 
When I was in the land of Egypt, I spaki 
unto Keturah, and said, Come with me, an¢ 
we will go unto the Museum, and I will in 


troduce thee unto certain of my Old Friends 
For I had been there before, and she haé 
not. And [ took her to where the Roya, 
Mummies were. : I} 

And we went also to where were placed) 
the Chairs and Jars and Graven Images thai 
had come from the tomb of King Tut, but 
that king himself had not arrived. 

And Keturah was interested in Mummies| 
but not so much as in Mothers and Children, 

So she sate herself down for a time, where 
was a place of resting, and I went back for 
another visit with my Old Friends. And ag 
I bent low over the Cases, I heard the Mum- 
mies speak unto me. 

And they said, Knowest thou anything 
about this King whose Mummy is soon to be 
placed among us, and whose Baggage hath 
already arrived? | 

And I said, Yea, I have been up the Nile, 
even unto his Tomb, and I learned some 
things about him. But him I saw not. I 
am told that he is but a Lad. 

And they said, A great Fuss is made about 
him. And it is all because his Tomb was not 
worth plundering as were ours, and so there 
cometh down with his Mummy a Train load 
of Trumpery. 

And I said, It is true, indeed, that he is 
chiefly interesting because his Tomb hath 
great store of articles. 

And the Mummy of Thothmes I. said unto 
me, I was the founder of the noble dynasty. 
of which Tut was the last poor degenerate 
representative, and they made no such fuss 
over me. 

And Thothmes IV. said, I excavated the 
Sphinx, and placed my royal tablet between 
his Mighty Paws, and these foolish virgins 
with their Guide Books walk past me to see 
some junk that came out of Tut’s tomb. 

And Amenophis III. said, I was a mighty 
hunter of Lions, and a builder of Temples, 
and I made the world bow down to me and 
my Queen Tii. Yea, and tourists rest in-the 
shade of my Stupendous Colonnades and for- 
get my name, while they gabble about Tut. 

And Seti I. said, I had to rebuild the King- 
dom after this weak youth and his associ- 
ates had let it go to decay, and I made pos-. 
sible the days of Egypt’s splendour, yet who 
knoweth about me? 

And Rameses II. said, There was Some Stir 
when my mummy was discovered, but noth- 
ing like that of this kid. . 

And Amenophis I. said, I sate on the. 
throne when Moses appeared before me as 
a suppliant, saying, Let my people go, and. 
I am elbowed off the map by this weakling. 

No I considered these things, and I said, 
Alas, it is all true. And I would that it were 
not alone in Egypt that men are measured 
and honored, not according to their worth, 
but by the junk they accumulate. 


The beauty that addresses itself to the eyes 
is only the spell of the moment; the eye of the 
body is not always that of the soul.—George 
Sand. 
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A Procession and a Processional 


| eleven-year-old son tossed to and fro 
on his bed in the hotel room a few 
glits ago, until a late hour. Possibly the 
rangeness of the surroundings was to 
ame; the generous supper might have been 
\sponsible; perhaps the thought that on the 
orrow he would go to sleep on the operat- 
|e table, an experience foreign to his rec- 
lections, kept him awake. At any rate, 
fter many futile attempts to go to sleep, 
6 ealled across to me, “I can’t go to sleep, 
lad.” And then, after my word of encour- 
gement and a few moments of quietness, he 
egan to sing softly the airs he had learned 
s a choir boy just a year earlier. His mem- 
ry was correct—not a single mistake in the 
1elodies, though a word here and there, or 
yen a phrase, failed him. And by and by 
e fell into a deep and blissful slumber. 

This incident brought a few familiar pic- 
ures clearly to my mind. I looked out 
mee more, as I had done regularly a few 
ears before, from my study window in the 
hurch tower, and saw a long procession of 
oys and girls and young people, and not a 
ew of their elders, away from the church 
1t the close of the Sunday school hour. I 
ooked down from my place in the pulpit 
ipon a respectable but quite uniformly adult 
iudience, with a few young people and per- 
aps half a dozen children seated here and 
Here. I saw again, three years later, in the 
Sunday school rooms at the close of the Sun- 
lay school hour, large numbers of boys and 
xirls going, many of them to the dressing 
“ooms to don their choir robes, some of them 
to the church auditorium to the pews as- 
signed them, some of them, alas, to keep the 
procession away from the ehureh at ten- 
thirty from entirely disintegrating. I looked 
again from my place in the pulpit, while the 
organist played the prelude, upon an audi- 
ence of young folks as well as adults, upon 
a group of boys and girls, somewhat disor- 
derly (but no more so than some adults), 
with calendars in hand, ready to join in the 
ritual; and a moment later, upon a large 
choir of sixty voices, boys and girls and 
young people of high school and university 
ages, all of them vested, marching up the 
aisle, leading the congregation in singing one 
of the great hymns of the Christian Church. 
And then came a series of pictures, one 
after the other, of the steps in the process 
of transforming the procession away from 
the church at the close of the Sunday school 
hour into a processional of significant pro- 
portions with which the church service be- 
gan. Somewhere within that process was 
the cause that produced one effect in the re- 
pair of a choir boy to his treasury of com- 
forting and uplifting songs, during the rest- 
less hours of the night. 

During the days when the procession away 
from the church was at its height, the church 
choir consisted of four singers who were 
paid for their services. Two things gave me 
considerable concern. One was that we were 
spending much money for music, but were 
developing none. The other was that the 
‘same amount of money spent for the devel- 


An Experience 
By Rev. Edwin A. Ralph 
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opment of our own musical resources would 
eventually give us music of better quality 
than we then had, and in addition, enable 
us to enlist in the program and services of 
the church large numbers of young people 
who were gaining little from the church and 
contributing still less. Frankly, I was dis- 
tressed by the procession away from the 
church service every Sunday morning, and re- 
solved to transform this procession into a 
processional with which the whole church 
would be called to worship. 

The transformation was not made over 
night. Many people feared for the success 
of the undertaking and for the quality of the 
music for the church services, but there were 
enough who believed in the enterprise to en- 
able us to make a beginning. We began with 
a chorus of young people of senior high 
sehool and university ages. To this choir 
was added, a little later, a girls’ choir, and 
a year later a boys’ choir. 

Three months after the boys’ choir was 
organized, the three choirs were combined 
into one choir for the Sunday morning serv- 
ices. The processional and recessional were 
instituted and became very impressive parts 
of the service. Responses and antiphonal 
singing were developed, the young people be- 
ing used in every part of the service and 
made helpful and enthusiastic participants 
therein. No music was used except the very 
best, and nothing was left undone in the 
work of training the choirs to master the best. 
And it was soon discovered that within an 
incredibly short time even the boys and girls 
could sing creditably such anthems as Dud- 
ley Buck’s “Cantate Domino,” Mendelssohn’s 
“T Waited for the Lord,’ and the “Gloria” 
from Mozart’s “Twelfth Mass.” Within one 
year from the day when the choirs first sang 
together, they gave a concert, using nothing 
but anthems from the oratorios; and a 
month later, sang Gaul’s “The Holy City” 
so well as to win enthusiastic commendation 
of musicians of the city. 

Of course this achievement was the result 
of work, plenty of it, and faith and patience 
as well. It was the result, too, of a wonder- 
ful loyalty of a large number of children and 
young people, and a most agreeable director, 
to a big undertaking. There were changes 
in the personnel to be made, now and then ; 
boys dropping out while their voices were 
changing, new voices to be added as children 
reached the age of nine or ten, lively young- 
sters to be disciplined, and three groups to be 
cemented into one serving whole. There 
were three rehearsals each week, sometimes 
four, and occasionally five, with special at- 
tention, in addition, to some voices. But the 
work has been done, and cheerfully, and with 
a fine accord between choirs and leader. 

But has it been worth doing? Answers 
will differ, no doubt, depending, perhaps, 
upon the theory held of the mission of the 
church, or an understanding gained of the 
results actually accomplished. One answer 
is a positive “Yes.” It has given the church 
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more music, more varied music, and better 
music than it had before. It has enabled the 
minister to enrich his services and has in- 
creased the interest of the congregation in 
the service ‘‘as a whole.” It has brought the 
young people into the church and given them 
an opportunity to make a distinctive contri- 
bution wholly within their means. It has 
identified them with the church, given them 
an assurance of partnership in it, and made 
them feel thoroughly at home in it. It has 
opened gates into the Kingdom for some 
boys and girls who might otherwise never 
have found their way thither, and has kept 
within the Kingdom some who otherwise 
might have strayed away. It has introduced 
the young folks to the best there is in music 
and given them a thorough love for the best. 
It has given them the satisfaction of quali- 
fying along high lines and has incidentally 
given an impetus to their own self-respect. 
Moreover, it has stored within their memo- 
ries precious songs and noble melodies that 
will prove a bulwark for them in days to 
come, even as some of the airs calmed my 
young son’s restlessness a few nights ago. 
It has made the great music live in their 
hearts. 

More than once I have heard the choir 
boys and girls—unconscious of what they 
were doing—humming or singing parts of 
the great anthems or hymns. My young 
son, convalescing now, was playing checkers 
with me yesterday, and as he played, hummed 
‘Lovely Appear” from the “Redemption.” An 
older son, also a choir boy, was working a 
Cross Word Puzzle this evening, and whist- 
ling, in between requests for a little help, 
“To Thee, O Dear, Dear Country,” from 
Gaul’s “The Holy City.” How infinitely bet- 
ter than the raucous whining of some of the 
popular airs of the day! And one more sig- 
nificant thing it has done, namely, to make 
service a pleasure. The young folks have 
learned to love to do their work, to make 
their contribution; and who knows what 
highways of usefulness will be traversed by 
these young folks who have learned some- 
thing of the joy of rendering service! 

The procession away from the church is 
long and ominous. The number of young 
folks who do not enlist in the enterprise of 
Jesus is legion. Perchance the cause may be 
found, in part at least, in our furnishing 
them no way of contributing to the enter- 
prise that is within their means and that ef- 
fectively appeals to them. The choirs afford 
such a way. And blessed is the chureh that 
avails itself of it. Not only are its own 
services made rich by the sound of children’s 
voices, but also its young folks are intro- 
duced by their own contributions to the vast 
program of Jesus and made friends and help- 
ers of him who inspires it all. 


We are always missing gracious visitations, 
losing splendid prizes, trifling away rare talents 
and opportunities; but to fail of the grace of 
God is the saddest disaster of all—W. L. Wat- 
kinson. 
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CHAPTER VII—Continued 


Feudalism and Democracy 
Ill 

Here it would appear to be fitting to con- 
sider face to face the character and hopes of 
democracy. I shall do this by presenting 
two witnesses from classic Greece, one in 
fayor and one against democracy. The first 
witness is Pericles, the greatest of Greek 
statesmen as Thucydides, the greatest his- 
torian of the ancient world, presents him: 


Our form of government does not enter 
into rivalry with the institutions of others. 
We do not copy our neighbors, but are an 
example to them. It is true that we are 
called a democracy, for the administration 
is in the hands of the many and not of the 
few. But while the law secures equal jus- 
tice to all alike in their private disputes, the 
claim of excellence is also recognized; and 
when a Citizen is in any way distinguished 
he is preferred to the public service, not as 
a matter of privilege, but as the reward of 
merit. Neither is poverty a bar, but a man 
may benefit his country whatever be the ob- 
scurity of his condition. There is no exclu- 
siveness in our public life, and in our private 
intercourse we are not suspicious of one an- 
other, nor angry- with our neighbor if he does 
what he likes; we do not put on sour looks 
at him which, though harmless, are not 
pleasant. While we are thus unconstrained 
in our private intercourse, a spirit of rever- 
ence pervades our public acts; we are pre- 
vented from doing wrong by respect for au- 
thority and for the laws, having an especial 
regard to those which are ordained for the 
protection of the injured as well as to those 
unwritten laws which bring upon the trans- 
gressor of them the reprobation of the gen- 
eral sentiment. 


Plato is our witness against democracy, 
and nearly everything said against this form 
of government since his time will be found, 
in one form or another, in his grand indict- 
ment. Let us first get Plato’s ideal before us 
—an ideal which, I think, all Americans will 
heartily accept: 


Unless, said I, either philosophers shall be- 
come kings in states, or those who are now 
called kings and potentates shall become 
philosophers, genuinely and adequately, and 
these meet in the same person, political 
power and philosophy, and the greater part 
of those who now proceed separately to each 
(that is, the pure politician and the dabbler 
in philosophy) shall be absolutely excluded 
from the one and the other; there ig no sur- 
cease of ills, my dear Glaucon, to states, and 
I think not even to the human race, nor will 
this constitution which we have described 
till then ever grow up into possibility and 
see the light of the sun. 


There is Plato’s ideal; now for his criti- 
cism of democracy ; let us get the whole case 
before us and then attempt an answer. 

First, Plato sees democracy as founded 
upon excess of freedom. Pyvery man does 
what he likes, does what seems good in 
his own eyes. There is no unity in democ- 
racy, no homogeneity, no order. Democ- 
racy presents a multitude of separate units 
with nothing to bind them together. Plato 
says that the mind of a democracy is like a 
bazaar. Those who have seen a Turkish 
bazaar must admit that Plato’s simile is full 
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of wit and humor. Democracy is a vast 
bazaar of governments, all varieties, highly 
colored, gaudy, cheap, intolerable. 

Second: In a democracy Plato holds that 
there is no obligation for a man to hold office, 
even when he is conspicuously and pre-emi- 
nently fit; and there is no way of keeping the 
unfit out of office, provided they are pleasing 
to the people. 

Third: In a democracy the administration 
of justice is lax. Men, Plato says, are con- 
victed here in Athens of crimes for which 
the punishment is banishment or death, and 
in two or three days after they are sup- 
posed to have been sentenced and executed, 
one will find them walking about among their 
fellow-citizens perfectly self-possessed, and 
nobody paying the slightest regard to them; 
and that is to be expected in this order of 
society. 

Fourth: In a democracy there is great 
neglect of education, especially the education 
of rulers—high intelligence, a large share 
of the best wisdom of the past, upright char- 
acter, & wise program for the public good— 
all these are not necessary; all that is nec- 
essary is that a man shall blow with all his 
might for the people. 

Further, Plato says that in a democracy 
all the people are equal in all respects, which, 
he adds, is manifest folly; and the inference 
is made from this premise that all thoughts 
are- equally right) and all desires equally 
good, and that everything in a man has its 
right to be heard, to be expressed, to be ex- 
perienced, to be lived. Plato sums up his 
criticism by declaring that democracy is gov- 
ernment gone on a drunk with the wine of 
freedom. 

The passage that I am summarizing is, 
indeed, a magnificent piece of writing, seri- 
ous, full of humor and splendor. The dem- 
ocratic cup-bearers pour out the wine of 
freedom and hand it round, he says, in two 
big drafts, and all the people get drunk to- 
gether. 

What shall we say to these things, we who 
believe in democracy? In the first place, let 
us accept with the utmost heartiness Plato’s 
ideal, which never was expressed more 
clearly or more magnificently. Until the 
highest wisdom and the supreme political 
authority unite in the same men, until the 
best in intellect and the best in character 
become our rulers, there is no surcease of 
ills for states, nor for thé human race; nor 
is there any hope that our ideals for man- 
kind will ever grow up into possibility, or 
see the light of the sun. 

That is undeniably true, and we accept, it 
as our ideal. An ignorant ruler is indeed 
a calamity; when you have an ignorant and 
a perverse master, and put him on a ship, 
he will land you on the rocks; put him on a 
ship of state, and what will the issue be? 
We accept, then, Plato’s ideal, and we ask 
how shall we gain our goal, how shall this 
ideal be realized? There are only two ways 
conceivable, as far as I can see; either our 
rulers must rule on the hereditary principle, 


or they must rule as chosen—and as chog, 
by the people. The hereditary principle hy 
broken down. Look at the kings of Englai. 
the kings of France, the kings of Germ 
listen to them as they talk of ruling by 
grace of God. If that ig true, the cra 
God has made some monstrous mistaki 
The German Kaiser ruled by divine rig] 
and by the grace of God! That is blasphen 
if anything can be; but let us reason on th 
point, all feeling apart; if the Kaiser rul 
by divine right, the Power that made hi. 
has a great deal to answer for. 

The other method is choice, and let D 
say that twice within seventy-five years tl 
American people chose as their suprem 
ruler in each case the best man then livin) 
Washington might well stand for Plato 
ideal embodied, the man in whom wisdo1| 
and political power of the highest type me 
And again Lincoln, and our people througk, 
out our history—if one shall read the histor. 
apart from passionate feeling, and after me 
have forgotten that their candidates wer) 
defeated—our people have chosen their rul 
ers remarkably well. It is on the whole 4 
cheering piece of history that we presen. 
to the world. 

Let me now attempt an answer to Plato’)| 
arraignment. And first, with all due respec 
to Plato, he is not criticizing democracy, hé¢ 
is criticizing anarchy. Our democracy is or. 
dered freedom, freedom governed by law 
reasonable, and with large regard in it fo1 
the rights of the other man. Our democ: 
racy hates two things equally, and fights 
them—despotism, which means slavery, an- 
archy, which means dissolution of all society. 
Plato’s first criticism is aimed, not at de- 
mocracy as we know it, but at anarchy. 

Second: there is no way in democracy of 
compelling good men to hold office, or keep-, 
ing bad men from getting into office. Is that 
true? There is public opinion. Again and 
again in the history of the American Repub- 
lic, in times of great crisis, public opinion, 
enlightened, conscientious, tremendous, has 
drawn the best men into the field, and driven 
inferior men off the field in defeat. This is 
what we want more and more of, an en- 
lightened, compelling public opinion, so that 
every man shall vote, and the public opinion 
be so intense that good men who do not 
want the odium of public life shall yet offer 
themselves a living sacrifice. That process 
is going on, and if one shall analyze the situ- 
ation, one will be amazed to find how much 
there is on the right side, and the instances 
that loom large as defeats of democracy are, 
after all, not so many. 

The third criticism refers to the lax ad- 
ministration of justice. Well, let me give 
two cases of the administration of justice in 
one of the best monarchies of the world— 
Great Britain—within eighty-five years. A 
boy of fourteen broke into a candy store 
on Fleet Street, stole a handful of candy, 
and was hanged for it. Of how much more 
value was candy then in London than the 
life of a boy? In Scotland, in the public 
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square in Aberdeen, where the statue of the 
last Duke of Gordon stands, a boy of fifteen 
‘| was hanged for stealing a sheep belonging 
| to his grace. Democracy has humanized law, 
| put justice into law, refused to execute law 
| that simply was an outrage. Think of such 
| things, when you hear democracy attacked 
| for its lax administration of justice. We ad- 
mit that we are lax, that is, compared with 
the ideal; but we are infinitely better than 
| Burope was a hundred years ago. It is not 
| necessary to hang everybody who is accused 
| of having done wrong. It is one thing to 
} accuse and indict, and another thing to prove 
| guilt; and still another thing to match and 
| Bot overmatch the misdeed with punish- 


| Set human life above everything except the 
| destruction of other human life. 
The criticism as to our neglect of educa- 
tion is simply not true. American democ- 
| Yacy was pre-eminently free from illiteracy 
| till the vast influx of illiterates from the 
i monarchies of Europe lowered our standing. 
| There is the trouble; when monarchists 
| throw this in our face we throw it back; 
“our illiterates came from your shores, and 
your community, not from ours.” The Ameri- 
| €an democracy pure and simple I say it 
again, was pre-eminently free from illiter- 
| acy; it was grounded in good sense and 
| sound knowledge. 
_ Further, in no country since history be- 
| gan, within the same length of time, has so 
| much been done for education, scientific and 
_ every other kind. The money given by our 
Wealthy citizens to this end is simply with- 
out parallel, and there is no reason why, if 
the monarchies that produce illiteracy should 
put an embargo upon their illiteracy, we 
| should not, within a generation, return to 
_ our original state of a universally educated 
_ community. 
_Mr. Gladstone said in a great campaign, 
I think it was in 1879-80 when the Beacons- 
field Government went to smash under his 
assault, that the Tory Party in England was 
founded upon distrust of the people, and that 
the Liberal Party was founded upon trust 
in the people. There is the great cleavage in 
the history of government, and I ask, how 
long can one hope for it to last if one’s busi- 
ness is run upon the principle of distrust in 
the people? The American Republic is built 
upon popular confidence and trust. Again 
Lincoln’s homely phrase expresses our faith: 
“You can fool all the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, 
but you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time.’ One recalls here Daniel Web- 
ster’s closing words in his great speech in 
reply to John C. Calhoun; if all argument 
should come to nothing, and all other appeals 
should prove of no avail, he said he would 
still, with a voice feeble, perhaps, but ear- 
nest as ever issued from human lips, call 
upon the people to come to the rescue. 
7 Our review would be incomplete if we did 
’ not look at the religious basis of democracy ; 
and_here let Whittier be our witness. Whit- 
tier’s addition to our insight is this, that he 
sees that Jesus is the original democrat in 
human history, that His teaching that all 
men are the sons of God and brothers one 
of another is the only adequate basis for de- 
mocracy. Plato and Aristotle—everlasting 
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The -Worshipers 


By Molly Anderson Haley 


Spring woods, new-green against the sky, 
Bear witness to their faith: 
Deep-rooted, gure, they testify 
‘For us, there is no death!” 


Tall oaks and elms, and birches slim 
At worship in the sun, 

While sects, still wrangling over Him, 
Refuse to meet as one. 


Walk humbly, heart of mine, for these 
Are saints indeed, and pray 

That folk may look to God, as trees, 
In unity, one day! 


lights of mankind as they are, thinkers for 
whom I have the greatest reverence, com- 
panions of my whole life—had this funda- 
mental defect, neither had any conception of 
humanity. All the privileges of life were for 
the elect; for the poor slaves, for the mul- 
titude of the illiterate, and for all barba- 
rians beyond, they had nothing but scorn: 
Jesus, with his teaching of universal son- 
hood to God, universal brotherhood, was the 
first great creative democrat in the _ his- 
tory of mankind; and Whittier bases his 
belief in democracy thus: 
Not from the shallow, babbling fount 

Of vain philosophy thou art; 
He who of old on Syria’s mount, 

Thrilled, warmed, by turns, the listener’s 

heart. 

In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high, 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 


That voice’s echo hath not died! 
From the blue lake of Galilee; 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain-side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze that stirs, 

And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded party worshipers. 


Not to these altars of a day, 

At party’s call my gift I bring; 
But on thy olden shrine I lay 

A freeman’s dearest offering. 


The voiceless utterance of his will, 

His pledge to Freedom and to Truth, 
That manhood’s heart remembers still 

The homage of his generous youth. 

What does democracy at its best mean? 
The Christian organization of human soci- 
ety, the Christian structure and administra- 
tion of government under the Christian con- 
ception of human life, and under the Chris- 
tian conception of the universe. 


IV 

Democracy was coming in my boyhood. A 
man who paid a rental of fifty pounds had 
a vote. That was beginning to tell. A dec- 
ade later, this was reduced to ten pounds, 
then to five, then to thirty shillings. Then 
the humanity of the nation asserted itself; 
the people by their votes broke into Parlia- 
ment—I am still thinking of rural Scotland; 


suddenly reform swept the country from eng 
to end. Farm servants must have a place 
for sleep apart from the animals; in cold 
Weather they must have a fire; each man 
must be provided with a chair in the sleep- 
apartment, and proper means for washing, 
and the bed linen must be clean. Something 
like a revolution came because the people 
broke into Parliament. The game laws were 
modified. A man might shoot anything that 
touched his garden; rabbit, hare, pheasant, 
whatever it might be; the produce of your 
garden or farm belongs to you. The statute 
book underwent swift revision when the 
people obtained power and a whole lot of 
unjust laws went suddenly to the dust-heap. 
Democracy has made many mistakes and 
has committed not a few crimes. Here let 
me repeat that, so far as I know, it has never 
yet been guilty of hanging boys of twelve 
and fourteen, one for stealing a sheep and 
another for stealing candy; it has yet to 
live up to that. Democracy has chosen many 
very queer rulers and leaders. Has it ever 
chosen one to equal George III or William 
IV? Look over the list of English kings. 
One will find a few good ones, a few great 
ones; as to the “divine right of kings,” I am 
unable to see any meaning in that theory; 
kings in general I should rather say were 
appointed by the Devil and that they served 
their master well. Look over the list of the 
Roman emperors and note how few of them 
were good, worthy men, and how many were 
other than imperial blackguards. 
Feudalism is not coming back in any form. _ 
Democracy is here to stay. What we all 
want to do is to educate the people. Educate 
the people so that they shall know the differ- 
ence between essential good and seeming 
good, the genuine leader and the demagogue, 
the man whose purpose is by trickery to prey 
upon them and the man who wants to help, to 
uplift, and to lead them into ampler life and 
greater good. Education is the religion of 
democracy, it is absolutely essential to its 
existence and to its high function. Many 
mistakes democracy has made, and many 
more it will make, because it is a form of 
government in the hands of imperfect hu- 
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man beings. But when one grows pessimis- 
tic, let him think of what democracy has 
superseded, let him think of the worlds of 
woe and blackness that it has abolished, of 
the substantial good that it has brought into 
being, that it supports, that it gives reason- 
able hopes of increasing more and more. 
Democracy does not disparage worth; it 
often makes mistakes as to who are worthy, 
but the people have an instinct for reality, 
and whenever they find a real man, a man 
of intellect, character, especially courageous 
character, they not unfrequently go with him 
with the power of the tide. 

How poor is feudalism, even when glori- 
fied by the genius of a Sir Walter Scott; how 
poor it is in comparison with the following 
prophetic utterance of an infinitely greater 
genfus: 

Is there for honest poverty 

That hings his head, an’ a’ that? 
The coward slave, we pass him by— 

We dare be poor for a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Our toils obscure, an’ a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin grey, an’ a’ that? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine— 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, an’ a’ that, 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d’ a lord, 
Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that? 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
His riband, star, an’ a’ that, 
The man o’ independent mind, 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 
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But an honest man’s aboon his might— 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
Their dignities, an’ a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense an’ pride o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may 
(As come it will for a’ that) 

That a sense and worth o’er a’ the earth, 
Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. 


Easter—the Dayspring 
By Julia W. Wolfe 

Waster is the time of hope. We turn to it 
as a flower to.the sun; all the disappointments 
and the discouragements of the year seem to 
lie behind us, and we turn with new ardor to 
the year that begins with the promise of renewed 
life, new opportunity. Nature seems to in- 
crease this surety. The earth is trembling with 
the new pulse of activity that will clothe her 
with beauty and fragrance. 

We may stop for a moment and look over the 
year behind us. It will be found, perhaps, to 
have in it more failures than successes, more 
defeats than triumphs. It may be marked by 
a broken love, a shattered friendship, an empty 
niche where a statue has been placed, the off- 
spring of imagination; it may be that the de- 
feat of the year is in one’s self;.and this is 
the hardest to bear of all the burdens the year 
has placed upon us, yet it is the one that has 
the fullest promise of the Easter-time. To roll 
the stone away from our dead selves, and stand 
in the full light of knowledge with the oppor- 
tunity for rehabilitation, yea, more than that, 
new creation, is to touch the very heart of di- 
vinity, and feel its pulsations in the soul. To 
stand with defeat behind us, and to face God- 
ward, knowing that every sin has left an im- 
press on character that will need the vigilance 
of the awakened manhood or womanhood to 
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overcome, and yet to know that the soul nevers, 
stands alone, that the power to overcome is, \ 
always within the grasp of the man who fights) 
to win, gives victory. To feel the throb of a | 
new purpose, to stand before others a type of 
the Man giving sympathy, help, hope to all 
men—this it is to fee] that Haster-time and livey 
the Haster hope. 

Mistakes, disappointments, shattered hopes, | 
and idols, defeated purposes, even mistaken in- ° 
terpretations, become but helps to the new year 
whose birth is the spirit of Haster promise. 
Life, hope, opportunity, and a new power are | 
the promises of every Haster. 


Miss Araminta’s Base’ Lilies | 
By Carrie Belle Boyden 

“It makes me laugh,” said Miss Araminta, 
holding up a black straw hat at arm’s length 
and turning it slowly around to view it on 
all sides. But she did not look like laughing 
a bit. You see, this was her last year’s Easter 
hat, and the year before that, and also the 
year before that. In fact, Miss Araminta had 
lost count with the passing of the years. And 
the worst of it was that it looked as though 
it would have to serve this year also. “All 
the children on the street know me by this 
old black hat,’ continued Miss Araminta. . 
“Why, last Easter a little girl called to another 
‘Here comes Miss Araminta. I ean tell her 
by her black hat with elderberries on it.’ 
Ilderberries! They used to be violets but now 
they look like elderberries, and no telling what 
they will look like next.” 

Miss Araminta’s remarks received no an- 
swer and indeed she did not expect any, for 
there was no one there but her old big tiger 
cat, Dick. She had become accustomed to 
talking aloud to him and this greatly relieved 
her feelings. She had lived alone for a good 
many years in a little white house with green 
blinds, surrounded by great’ bunches of calla 
lilies. And the ealla lilies thrived, and bloomed 
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On the pink-shelled shores of Joppa town, 
"Mid orange groves, sweet, of glad renown, 
In a vine-clad home fair Dorcas dreamed 
Of the Wondrous Star, and quick esteemed 
*T was Messiah’s hour: Rich gifts she sent, 
With her fragrant love, at Christ’s advent. 


In David’s city she saw him, when 

He went to worship with faithful men, 

And the look and light in his dear face 
Gave her heart such touch of heavenly grace, 
That she whispered hope in Mary’s ear, 

And remembrance sent her year by year. 


Dorcas 
By Melville A. Shafer 


On the pink-shelled shores of Joppa town, 
*Mid orange groves, sweet, of glad renown, 
In a white-walled shrine Saint Dorcas points 
To her way of Christ: Whoso anoints 

A believer’s stress by service sweet 

Crowns the Lord of heaven by love complete! 
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Then the Teacher, wise, she heard one day, 
When in his journey he came her way, 
And she loved his truth and gentle speech, 
As the Kingdom’s life he sought to preach: 

. So this loyal soul in Jaffa town 
Made a seamless robe for this Scribe’s gown. 


And thus while he lived she served Christ well,— 
In myriad ways she did excel; 

And then, when he died, her love just turned 

To the care of those whose spirit burned 

With a faith toward him, and her almsdeeds 

Were the full supply of others’ needs. 


} 
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and bloomed for her almost by the hundred 
all through the latter part of the winter and 
spring, for this was sunny California. 
“Hello, Miss Araminta,’ called a sweet 
yoice. ‘““‘Why, what are you doing?” 
“IT am scolding about this homely old hat, 
Marian,” said Miss Araminta, cheerily. ‘And 
now I feel better.” 
_ “Don’t you like your hat?” Marian asked. 
“Not very well,” said Miss Araminta. “TI 
think it needs a new bunch of flowers. I was 
wishing I could take off these old violets and 
put on a bunch of fresh calla lilies for Haster 
Sunday. Wouldn’t people look surprised if I 
should walk out on Easter morning with a 
bunch of tall callas bobbing around on top of 
my head and nodding to all the people as I 
passed?’ Miss Araminta laughed merrily as 
she thought of it and Marian laughed, too. 
“Callas are lovely,’ she said, “but not on 
top of hats.” Then she added thoughtfully, 
“T saw such a sweet little hat with some 
sprays of lily of the valley on it up at the 
milliner’s yesterday. It would be just right 


for. you.” 


“Thank you, my dear,” answered Miss Ara- 
minta. “It is nice of you to think of me any- 
way.” She led the way out to the callas and 
picked three perfect blossoms and four large 
green leaves which she tied in a pretty bunch 
for Marian’s grandmother. 

. As Marian tripped along home a lady smiled 
at her and said: ‘‘What perfect lilies! We 
will need a great many of them to decorate 
the church tomorrow. I wonder if you know 
where we could get some as large and lovely 
as these.” Marian told her about Miss Ara- 
minta and her ealla lilies and added: “She 
gives them to everybody. I am sure she would 
love to give them to the church for Waster.” 
They went right to Miss Araminta’s and found 
that this was true. Nothing would make her 
happier than to see her callas in church on 
Waster morning. When Marian and the lady 
were again on the street Marian chattered 
away about her friend, Miss Araminta, and 
before she knew it she had told this new friend 
about the shabby hat which Miss Araminta 
would have to wear.and the pretty gray one 
in the milliner’s shop. Now the lady knew 
this milliner very well, so they stopped at her 
store on the way and the three of them had 
a little talk which ended in a secret. 

The next day, Marian and the lady went 
to Miss Araminta’s to help cut the lilies with 
which to decorate the church. “Cut all you 
want,’ said Miss Araminta, “I think they 
must have known that Easter was coming, 
for they all seemed to burst into blossom at 
onee. And the more we cut, the better they 
bloom.” 

On the way to the church, they stopped at 
the milliner’s and left a basketful of lilies, 
for that was part of the secret. A number 
of the young people worked at the church that 
day and when ‘they were through, the Haster 
decorations were beautiful. Pepper tree 
boughs hung from the ceiling and waved 
gently to the ferns and lilies below. There 
were callas—callas everywhere and Miss Ara- 
minta’s held up their heads proudly as if they 
were glad to be there. 

As Marian passed the millinery store on the 
way home she noticed in the window a mass 
of calla lilies and green leaves arranged on a 
mirror so that they looked as if they were 
growing in water—but that was part of the 
secret. 

That evening, Miss Araminta heard a knock 
at the door. Marian came tiptoeing in with 
her big flower basket full of something covered 
with tissue paper. 

“Oh, you didn’t need all your posies,” said 
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Miss Araminta. 
Just decorate my house for Faster.” 

“Not your house, Miss Araminta,” 
Marian mischievously, “but yourself. Dpys it 
on, try it on!” And she took the white paper 
from the top of the basket. Miss Araminta 
peered inside and wiped her glasses, for nestled 
among the papers was the dearest little gray 
hat with a+ wreath of lilies of the valley 
around it. “You dear child,” murmured Miss 
Araminta, wiping her eyes. Marian lifted 
out the hat and set it over Miss Araminta’s 
soft gray hair and gently shoved her toward 
the mirror. It was a perfect fit. 

“It is beautiful and really becoming,” said 
Miss Araminta softly. 
Thee 

“There were more lilies than we needed for 
the church and the milliner wanted some to 
decorate her window for Waster, so she said 
that your lilies would pay for the hat. The 
church is beautiful so the people inside should 
look their best, too.’ 

On Easter morning, there was not a happier 
or sweeter face in the whole congregation than 
Miss Araminta’s under the soft gray hat, for 
the text of the morning was “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin.” And her own calla 
lilies seemed to nod and smile back at her as 
the anthem rang out “Christ is risen, Christ 
is risen today.” 


The Living Christ 


By Chester B. Emerson 
They thought Thee dead— 
As dead as cross and nails, 
Spear point and sealed tomb, 
Could make thee. 
They even set a man with sword 
To keep thee dead. 
Could they not understand, 
Who heard thy words and saw thy deeds, 
That there was aught in thee 
Nothing could kill! 
For all their wise denials, 
Thy thoughts still live; 
Haunt the dull minds of men 
To hate their horrid deeds 
That war on happiness. 
Yea! for all their crosses, 
Thy Spirit, freed of flesh, 
Walks where thy feet could never tread ; 
Leaps lands, flies oceans, 
Speaks with tongues, 
Till thou art Lord to every man, 
Red, white and brown and black, 
Who mindful of a soul within, 
Struggling to rise, 
Lifts his heart high, 
Cries to be free 
Of low estate and misery. 


II 
Thou art not dead today, 
Nor ever will be dead! 
Thy spirit stabs our consciences, 
Stirs our souls 
Against our lusts and social cruelties, 
Nor leaves us peace 
Until we wash us clean, within, without, 
And true ourselves, build truly, 
By thy brotherhood, a better world. 
O Risen Christ, help us to rise, 
Dead as we are and buried in our sins, 
To follow thee across the world, 
Sowing thy spirit, 
Till heaven and earth are one. 


said 


“How did you manage 
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Beauty and Utility 


A Layman’s Sermon 
By Francis Nims Thompson 

Nothing can be more beautiful than our own 
homely New England: the world admits it, 
though theologians contend to the contrary. 
The Yankee is the most useful created being— 
he admits that. To dwell within the rugged 
rim of our Connecticut valley and to be use- 
less is to be out of step; to live there and not 
know beauty is to be blind. Beauty and Utility 
are brethren—no, a unit with two attributes,— 
beautiful utility and useful beauty. 

Our New Wngland valleys are proud of their 
elms, with characteristic racial differences from 
their brothers of Old England, and are touched 
by their gesture of tender brooding over our 
passing generations. Their beauty is in their 
strength; and in their symmetry, which is a 
form of utility, for earth’s winds twist and 
break your one-sided tree or man. <A genius or 
a vine must be sheltered, and for every such 
there is some strong sacrificing support. 

Crown of our hilltops are the orchards of 
apples. The hill folk are sturdy and whole- 
some: in infancy pink and white, in maturity 
ruddy and invigorating. They may, after a 
useful life, be gnarled and bent; but—russet or 
nonhe-such, Man Or woman—they have weath- 
ered and transmuted the storms and the sun- 
shine, and they radiate that homely utilitarian 
beauty that appeals to all worthy souls as 
does the radiant warmth from the glowing 
hearth of home. 

Yes, the tree that bears buoyantly its bur- 
den till “the laden boughs in autumn fling their 
ripe fruits to the ground” is our own good old 
apple: the tree that we climbed as children, 
and in our teens sat in to read while the bees 
hummed the tune of our dreams ; the tree that 
supported the hammock in wooing time; held 
the low swing for our little ones. 

Surely, the beauty of this tree friend, born 
of its utility, exhales a delicate essence which— 
though we breathe it as unwittingly as the 
first aroma of witch hazel in the fall—carries 
into our being some healing impulse of good 
and useful living. How good is Nature to sat- 
isfy our every craving sense that from the dark 
root of use comes the bright bloom of beauty, 
and that the blossom’s destiny is fruitfulness 
and utility. 

As from Nature, so from Art, spring those 
master-servants, Useful Beauty and Beautiful 
Utility, and even the concrete arches over 
which winding roads cross and recross our 
winding streams, follow that line of strength— 
the curve of beauty. Since inspired architects 
first reproduced in ancient cathedrals the strong 
arches of the trees, ‘“God’s first temples,’’—yes, 
since that earlier day when men first worshiped 
fire, there has been a growing perception of the 
beauty of that which is useful. The sweep of 
the roots and spread of the branches of the 
massive oak, the lines of the panther’s form, 
the curves of the human body, are all fashioned 
for use; and therein lies their surpassing beauty. 
The beauty of the field, the horizon, the tree, 
the church spire, and the starry heaven, uplifts 
us; and therein lies its great utility. 

We feel the beauty of a babe: does not its ap- 
peal to all that is best in us make it useful? 
On an aged face are written lines which tell 
o: suffering sweetly borne which strengthened 
the soul and of deprivations which have brought 
riches; have we lived many years without see- 
ing commonplace people become old men and 
women with beautiful faces? There is proof 
of the beauty and blessing of useful living. So 
may God, who sent his son to inspire such liv- 
ing, bless us still with the beauty of his holy 
spirit. 

Greenfield, Mass. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


The Feast of Life 


In the Christian year there are two supreme 
feasts. One is the Feast of Love; we call it 
Christmas. The other is the Feast of Life, our 
celebration of Haster. 

Baster is the day on which Jesus found that 
his trust in life was justified. His spirit’s vic- 
tory was caught up in a great vindication. 

And in what had consisted that victory of 
the spirit? It had consisted in this, that 
though the world was gnarled and warped by 
evil, Jesus clung to the assurance that at the 
heart of all things was eternal Goodness, eter- 
nal Love, eternal Life with which already here 
upon earth man could begin to have eternal 
connection. The things that could be seen 
seemed to contradict the idea of the persistence 
of human personality, and of life more abun- 
dant beyond the grave; Jesus never gave up 
his assurance of those things, no matter what 
the appearances in the midst of which he lived 
and laid down his life. And the message of 
Haster is that realization follows trust. In ut- 
termost trust in an eternal heavenly Father 
Jesus lived for thirty-three years—trust in the 
power of that Father, the love of that Father, 
the perfectness of his love, the personal quality 
of his love; and Haster is the story of how that 
trust was transformed into realization, as Jesus 
found his life caught up into the everlasting 
life of that heavenly Father. 

We are learning that the daily fact in which 
we live and move and have our being is that 
the unseen is in very truth the basis of the 
geen. Solid matter is found to be made up 
of invisible electrons in ceaseless motion. Is 
it then so strange to think that spirit also is 
not lost when the manifestations of it to which 
we are used have disappeared from our present 
consciousness? Is it so difficult to believe that 
the spirit of man is not a mere transitory ap- 
pearance, but an ultimate reality? Is it so 
difficult to think that as we fight our fight here 
on earth we are, indeed, surrounded by a great 
cloud of witnesses, souls that were once earth- 
bound like ourselves? 

The writer of the Hpistle to the Hebrews 
calls a glorious roll of those who make up that 
cloud of witnesses. Patriarchs and prophets 
and heroes and martyrs he brings together in 
thrilling array, till our hearts beat high as we 
read over the noble words. Then we fill out 
the list for the centuries that have since gone 
by. Some we see wearing the scarlet band— 
those whose bodies were used as torches to 
light Nero’s garden, those who were torn asun- 
der by ravenous beasts set on by ravenous 
men: they valued loyalty to Christ above lib- 
erty, they loved their Master more than they 
loved the world. Many we see who bear the 
marks of great daring and great sacrifice. HWx- 
plorers we see, who have opened new conti- 
nents in the name of Christ and for the good 
of humanity; scientists we see, who have served 
their fellows by spending their days in the 
search for truth, knowing that all truth is a 
revelation of God and that all truth is needed 
by the world. And above all, we see folk like 
ourselves, laborers in every walk of life, some 
great and many humble, some learned and 
many ignorant, the vast, unnumbered host of 
the faithful in all ages. In that cloud of wit- 
nesses we see them all, sharers in the resurrec- 
tion life of Christ. And our own beloved— 
our own beloved—they are there. They, with 
us, celebrate the Feast of Life, forever and 


forever. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE RISEN LIFE TODAY 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above.—Col. 3: 1. 


Set aside, if you have ever had it, the 
notion that immortal or eterna] life is some- 
thing to come by and by, after you have died 
and risen again from the dead. Understand 
that immortality isa present possession. You 
are immortal or you never will be. Then con- 
sider what are the laws of this spiritual life, 
this immortal] life, this eternal life, compli- 
ance with which is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of it. First of all you must desire it. 
It must be an object of controlling desire. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
But they must hunger and thirst. The sec- 
ond condition of the spiritual life is seeking 
it from Him who is the reservoir of life. 
That is, it is prayer; for prayer is not pri- 
marily asking for God’s things, it is receiv- 
ing life from God. ... We must have the 
immortal life here and now if we would have 
a rational hope to have it hereafter.—Ly- 
man Abbott. 


The Lord is risen indeed, 

He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grave, nor the sky, 

But here where men live and die; 

And true the word that was said: 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 


Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother, 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives! The angels said: 

“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 


Richard Watson Gilder. 


The highest type of Christian faith is not 
the open vision, not some hour of wrapt con- 
templation, but the recognition of the pres- 
ence of Christ in daily work, the conscious- 
ness that as a Man goes on and tries to do 
his work Christ is with him and that the 
rewards of his labor come from him,— Aleg- 
ander Mann. 


The other truth suggested by the fact 
that the repose of the soul is exercise, not 
rest, is that is conveys an intimation of 
man’s immortality. It is only when all the 
rest of our human nature is calmed that the 
spirit comes forth in full energy: all the rest 
tires, the spirit never tires. Humbleness, 
awe, adoration, love, these have in them no 
weariness.—_I’'rederick W. Robertson. 


Unless the Church is evidently filled with 
the Spirit of the living God today, it is a 
dead thing, and all the great ceremonials of 
an august past will not make it live. We, 
too, must, in Christ’s name, speak of the 
present power of God.—Charles L. Slattery. 


O gracious Lord, who as at this time didst 
raise thy Son Jesus Christ with power from 
the grave, raise us wp, we beseech thee, from 
the death of sin to the life of righteousness. 
Revive our faith and make us followers of 
him who hath taken away the sin of the 
world; who by his death hath destroyed 
death, and by his rising again hath restored 
to us everlasting life. Hear us, O merciful 
Father, we pray thee, for the sake of our 
risen Savior, to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Spirit, be all honor and glory, world 
without end. Amen. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Prince of Life and Death; 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the Lenten Season «| 
Patm Sunpay, March 28—The King of | 
Kings. Matt. 21: 1-11. Text: Zech. 9: 9. 
Meditation—Princes and nobles pledged alle- 
giance to a Hapsburg Queen as she lifted high 
her tiny babe, crying, “Behold the King.” But. 
we are ‘citizens not subjects, what have we to | 
do with thrones or crowns? The new spiritual , 
order is a Kingdom based upon sovereignty more 
royal and powerful because realized not by self- — 
assertion but by self-sacrifice. Palm Sunday is 
the jubilant festival of the common people and / 
the King who set himself to make them free. 
Monpay, March 29—Life Hternal. John 17: 
DSi ar Dextieiiisos 
Meditation—If life is adjustment to environ- — 
ment and death is failure to be so adjusted, 
the soul of man (the divine in him) can live 
only as it lives and has its being in God. The 
good tidings calls us to live in the will of God. 
When we know the Son we know the Father. 
TurspAy, March 30—The Purpose of Dis- 
cipline. John 17: 12-19. Text 17: 19. 
Meditation—Here is no craven monk creeping i 
from the field of life seeking “safety first” in 
the cloister. He meets and overcomes the most 
subtile of temptations to be self-centered when 
rigorously subduing self. f 
WEDNESDAY, March 31—The Unity of Chris- 
tians. John 17: 20-26. Text: 17: 21. 
Meditation—Our Lord reaches down all the 
centuries and prays for us and for all: who be- 
lieve on him through the apostolic witness. Ani- 
mated by undefiled love to him, the disciples 
could have won the lost world in geometrical 
ratio. But those who ought to have been chil- 


’ dren of the light often obscured that flame by 


dissension, jealousy, and self interest. The 
moment his followers become wholly one the 
world will believe. But we should not forget 
the large degree of vital unity in the Church. 

TuHurspDAy, April 1—The Betrayal. John 
18; 3-1) “Text 18255: 

Meditation—He had been Jesus’ trusted dis- 
ciple and friend, he had shared in the discovery 
of Jesus’ Messiahship, and now he that had 
“eaten his bread lifted up hig heel against him.” 
The days of the exhilarating popularity of Jesus 
were succeeded by sullen opposition. It no 
longer paid Judas believed, to stand with Jesus. 

Fripay, April 2—The Crucifixion. John 19: 
15-30. Text: 19: 30. 4 

Meditation—Truly this was a good man, 
sighed a thoughtful pagan bystander. Jesus 
was crucified for his goodness. They hated 
him not for any evil he had done, no man could 
convict him of sin, they, killed him because his 
accusing goodness was a constant and inescap- 
able indictment. 

SaturpDAy, April 3—The Burial of All Hope. 
John 19: 31-42. Text: 19: 41-42. 

Meditation—They had thrilled with the hope 
“that it should be he who should redeem Israel,” 
but he was dead, there was nothing left but the 
lifeless body of the leader of the lost cause. 
Abject hopelessness possessed them. He had 
declared that he must suffer and die but they 
thought it only one of his baffling parables. The 
accompanying prophecy of triumph over death 
they completely forgot. 

Haster DAy—Seeing the Risen Lord. John 
20: 1-30. Text: 20: 18. 

Meditation—When we have experienced the 
presence and power of the risen Lord to cleanse 
us from some clutching sin, or to make a weak 
will strong or inferior abilities adequate we 
have truly seen with experience and know he is ~ 
risen indeed. When we can say with Mary,-I _ j 
know the risen Lord, for I have seen and ap- 
prehended through experience, we know that 
life in him is forever and we begin to live ac- 
cordingly. 


_ 
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[he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Loving and Serving the Risen Lord 
(Haster Lesson) 
Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 4 
John 20: 24-29; 21:15-17 

With the interpretation of the first incident 
yf our lesson, the story of Thomas’ unbelief 
nd hig ultimate conviction, we have dealt edi- 
orially this week. The second incident reveals 
o beautifully the practical meaning and power 
yf the resurrection that we may dwell particu- 
arly upon it. The resurrection of Jesus is a 
symbol of his life-giving power, and particu- 
arly of his power to restore lost and broken 
nen to newness of life. 

No man, unless it be Judas, had been more 
seriously broken and endangered by all the in- 
sidents associated with the condemnation and 
srucifixion of Jesus than had Peter. In the 
moment of temptation Peter’s braggart spirit 
had broken down, and he had ignominiously de- 
nied his Lord. This was not the real Peter 
any more than the rea] Peter was the man that 
Peter imagined himself to be,—the man of im- 
pregnable courage and unwavering devotion, 
who would stand by his Lord even if all others 
should deny him. Peter’s denial had probably 
occurred under the influence of a momentary 
lapse of faith, and his lapse of faith had evi- 
dently been occasioned by the intensity of his 
disappointment. In common with others, he 
had expected that Jesus was going to set up 
the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. He was 
thinking of the privileges and responsibilities 
that he would share in that kingdom. On vari- 
ous occasions he had rebuked the Master when 
it was suggested that that kingdom was not 
going to be set up in just the way that Peter 
expected. It was not unnatural, under the 
utter disappointment of these hopes and the 
seeming breaking down of everything upon 
which Peter had staked his faith, that that 
faith should be lost. His denial of Christ 
came out of a mood of deep despondency in 
which he regarded the whole enterprise on 
which he had staked everything as a disap- 
pointed dream. 

But Peter was much too sincere and earnest 
a man, and in reality much too courageous a 
man, not to recover from that mood of despair. 
It was to his credit that he went out and wept 
bitterly after the cock had crowed the third 
time. But in his repentance there was almost 
as deep a danger as in his despair. He must 
have been so overwhelmed with grief and with 
self-reproach that a mood of despondency was 
now in danger of becoming a settled attitude. 

With what doubt and expectancy Peter must 
have heard the report that Jesus was risen! 
What word would Jesus have for him? Would 
it be a word of reproach? Would Jesus spurn 
him as one who could not be trusted? How 
would he ever redeem himself from the imputa- 
tion of weakness and disloyalty? But if Peter 
was wondering about the attitude of Jesus, 
Jesus was mindful of Peter. How would this 
boastful man, who had over-estimated his 
strength, be saved from embarrassment? How 
would he be restored to his full place in dis- 
cipleship? Could Jesus have dealt with the 
incident more beautifully? He creates at once 
jn their relationship the deepest attitude of 
love. “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 
more than these?” Peter ignores the sugges- 
tion “more than these,” and replies, “Yea, Lord, 
thou knowest that I love thee.” His love is 
now so deep and sincere that any sense of com- 
parison is lost. Love is not something that 
can be measured. Again and yet again Jesus 
asks the question, while Peter’s reply becomes 
only all the stronger. How completely Jesus 
accepts this love in assigning Peter the task, 
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“Weed my sheep.” Do we realize that love and 
tasks are essentially associated, that it is only 
to those who love him that Jesus gives his 
deepest responsibilities and tasks? 

It is fitting that our emphasis upon the doc- 
trine of the resurrection should come at this 
point. The evidence of our faith in the risen 
life of Christ is found in the reality with 
which we live that life. 

O dearly, dearly has he loved! 
And we must love him too, 

And trust in his redeeming blood, 
And try his works to do. 


Spring Cleaning 
By Everett S. Lyon 

Psalm 104: 80—Thou renewest the face of 
the earth. 

“Thou renewest the earth.” The Psalm- 
ist is declaring exactly what takes place at 
this time of the year. The Creator renews 
and makes over the face of the earth. Ten- 
nyson Calls spring the “Boyhood of the year,” 
and Goethe, welcoming the springtide, writes: 
“So, then, the year is repeating its old story 
again! We are come once more, thank God, 
to its most charming chapter !” 

More efficient than any housewife is the 
program of spring housecleaning which the 
Creator carries out each springtide. 

William Stidger’s words beautifully depict 
God’s work of cleansing and renewal: 

I saw God wash the world last night 
With his sweet showers on high ; 

And then when morning came 
I saw him hang it out to dry. 

He washed each tiny blade of grass; 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung his showers against the hills 
And swept the billowy sea. 

And this is the festival of soap and scrub- 
bing brush. But we do well to remember 
that in our spring housecleaning we have 
other things to remove besides dirt and cob- 
webs. It will be of little avail if we polish 
and beautify every room in our home, and 
yet neglect to cleanse the soul. Our spring 
housecleaning should also mean a thorough 
cleansing of the soul within; so that all the 


Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 
Heritage leaves man no choice of tools 
but character teaches him what use to make 
of them. 
A cynic is too often no more than an! ex- 


aggerated egoist. 

The man who expects credit for all he does 
seldom does enough to deserve any credit. 

Bven a seer may be considered a fool if 
given too much to speech. 

Undue haste crowds courtesy to the wall. 


jealousies and grudges and bitter thoughts 
which have accumulated shall also be re- 
moved. For a spirit which is cumbered with 
the cobwebs of hate and the foulness of ill 
will is a much more serious affair than a 
cluttered and untidy room. Let the burden 
of our prayers be that of Stidger’s beautiful 
prayer: 
The white rose is a cleaner white, 
The red rose is more red; 
Since God washed every fragrant face, 
And put them all to bed. 


I saw God wash the world last night, 
Ah! would he had washed me 

As clean of all my dust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree! 
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Social Ideals Discussion 


By Hubert C. Herring 


The Industrial Section 

The Statement of Social Ideals translated 
into Industry and EHconomic Relationships 
means: 

(1) “A reciprocity of service—that group 
interests, whether of labor or capital, must al- 
ways be integrated with the welfare of society 
as a whole, and that society, in its turn, must 
insure justice to each group.” 

* * 


Justice is the rarest of human virtues: in 
a long life I have met ten generous men for 
one just man.— William Hwart Gladstone. 

%* * 

Materialism is as rampant on the labor side 
of the payroll as on the employer side and the 
publie is peevish when its comfort is menaced 
and regardless of conditions. The Statement 
is one of .Christian Ideals. It assumes motiva- 
tions which can never be ensured by law or 
derived from Science however progressive; for 
Science in and of itself does nothing to make 
a man act contrary to his own plain selfish in- 
terests. Only ‘‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection” will do that and every objector to 
the spirit of any clause of the Statement should 
prayerfully consider the prologue before “view- 
ing with alarm” what he may consider an un- 
justified attack on the sacred rights of prop- 
erty and power. 

Christians practically deny the Lordship and 
Teaching of Jesus if they insist upon receiving 
all of their legal rights everywhere, every time, 
and about everything, and it is on that low 
level that most of our economic conflicts trans- 
pire. 

To raise the ideal is to produce true demo- 
crats—givers not getters—and to create true 
democracy, viz., Responsibility widely shared. 
This calls for both avoidance and constructive 
helpfulness: Freedom and votes alone will not 
ensure this. 


I never cut my neighbor’s throat: 

My neighbor’s gold I never stole. 
I never spoiled his house and land: 

But, “God have mercy on my soul!” 
For I am haunted night and day 

By all the things I have not done. 
Oh! unattempted loveliness ! 

Oh! costly valor never won. 

—Mua guerite Wilkinson. 


JOHN CALDER. 
* * 


The discussion of the Economic and Indus- 
trial Section of the Statement of Social Ideals 
is opened this week with the above statement 
from Mr. John Calder, the Chairman of the 
Social Relations Commission. Mr. Calder is 
an engineer of forty years’ experience, and has 
handled many large industrial enterprises. 

.eee 

No more encouraging sign of the growing 
spirit of co-operation between organized labor 
and employers’ groups than this word from 
President Green of the A. F. of L. in an ad- 
dress which he recently gave before the Taylor 
Society. 

“Conditions and states of mind,” said Mr. 
Green, “stand in the way of the co-operation 
which labor leaders and progressive Managers 
desire to bring about. But it is our belief that 
‘such conditions and states of mind will gradu- 
ally disappear as the benefits of co-operation 
to both parties appear. 

“Progress towards these things requires the 
education of management and the education 
of employees. It means we must learn the 
spirit and methods of working together, which 
are not things that can be learned by precept 
or formula, but must be evolved out of the 
process itself.” 
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Biography 

STEPHEN GARDINER AND THE TUDOR REAC- 
TION, by JAMES ARTHUR MULLER (Macmillan. 
$4.00). Though it is nearly four centuries 
since Stephen Gardiner began his remarkable 
career, it is strange that no adaquate biog- 
raphy of him hag ever been written. It is this 
lack which gives significance to this substan- 
tial biography of over 400 closely-printed pages, 
from the pen of the professor of church his- 
tory in the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass. Stephen Gardiner was sec- 
retary to Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII; 
he was Bishop of Winchester from 1531-1555, 
chief minister of Henry VIII after the fall of 
Thomas Cromwell, and returning to the Roman 
Catholic faith was Lord Chancellor of England 
under “Bloody” Mary. Gardiner has been re- 
garded as a bloodthirsty persecutor of Protes- 
tants in his reactionary period, but he appears 
to somewhat better advantage in these pages. 
Of almost three hundred martyrs in Mary’s 
reign, Gardiner passed judgment on only five. 
Dr. Muller represents him as disposed toward 
mercy, willing to approve these condemnations 
in the hope that the effect would be to induce a 
general retraction of heresy, and unwilling to 
continue such drastic methods when he found 
them ineffectual. Dr. Muller quotes Foxe in 
support of this position. Probably we have 
underestimated the extent to which persecution 
both by Protestants and Catholics in the 
Reformation period, in England at least, was 
regarded aS a painful necessity for the main- 
tenance of order and safety. The leaders of 
essentially conservative and Romanist mind re- 
garded non-conformists as inculcators of an- 
archy and the subversion of authority in much 
the same way that during the war zealous pa- 
triots regarded conscientious objectors. 

Gardiner was unquestionably a man of great 
ability and of force, rather than fineness of char- 
acter. In comparison with such a man as 
William Tyndale, and other great Protestant 
leaders, he seems lacking in simplicity of faith 
and purity of motive. He was ecclesiastic 
and statesman rather than saint and scholar. 
Dr. Muller has made a yery thoroughgoing and, 
as it seems to us, an excellent-spirited and 
impartial study of his subject. 


THe Jesuir Martyrs or Nortu AMERICA, 
by JoHN J. WyNNe (The Universal Knowledge 
Foundation, N. Y. $1.50). This account by 
a Jesuit Father, it is stated, is the first con- 
nected and complete story of the Jesuit Mar- 
tyrs to be published in this country. Differ- 
ences of religious belief disappear in the pro- 
found admiration with which devout Protes- 
tant as well as devout Catholic regard the 
self-sacrificing and heroic labors of the early 
Jesuit Fathers in America. They were a com- 
pany of intrepid warriors of the spirit in an 
age when adventure led men chiefly to sordid 
and cruel pursuits. If any man think that he 
has a better faith than these early martyrs, 
let him emulate their zeal and consecration in 
its service. Father Wynne has been engaged 
for thirty-four years in the study of the lives 
of the eight martyrs whose tragie and heroic 
story he relates. 


by GroRGE 
$3.00). 


Tuer Lire or Henry B. Wricut, 
Srrewart, JR. (Association Press. 
Henry B. Wright in his life work wag asso- 
ciated chiefly with Yale. Following his career 
there as an undergraduate he became secretary 


of the Y. M. ©. A., continuing his studies in 
the Graduate School. Later he became assist- 
ant professor of Roman History, and later still 
professor of Christian Methods in Yale Divinity 
School. As chief of religious work at Platts- 
burg, and as director of religious work at 
Camp Devens, he rendered conspicuous Chris- 
tian service during the period of the war. 
Much of his Christian faith and character were 
revealed in an almost lifelong battle with a 
menacing disease. Though in apparent good 
health he wag stricken with a fatal hemorrhage 
two days after Christmas, in 1923, and died a 


few hours later. Mr. Stewart’s biography is 
an inspiring record and a high tribute to a 


man of unusual nobility of character and single- 
ness of purpose. Best of all, the biographer 
has understood the importance of allowing Pro- 


fessor Wright’s life to tell its own story through | 


many letters, rich in spiritual quality and ex- 
pression. This is a book which ought to nerve 
every teacher and preacher to new faith in 
his task. It is calculated to be of special help- 
fulness to young men and women, in and out 
of college, who are seeking the satisfaction of 
life in true service. Here is the record of a 
man who lived. 


Tue Lire AND Works OF EpwarD COoore 
PINKNEY, prepared by THOMAS OLLIVE MAB- 
BoTtr and FRANK Lester PLEADWELL (Mac- 
millan. $2.00). A memoir and complete text 
of the poems and literary prose of an author 
whom Poe regarded ag “the first of American 
lyrists.” Poe held him in great admiration, 
and he undoubtedly influenced this better-known 
genius. Pinkney’s career after a somewhat 
strenuous period in the navy, experiences as a 
lawyer, and as editor of the Marylander, ended 
at the early age of 26. Over half the yolume 
consists of the reproduction of Pinkney’s writ- 
ings along with some not hitherto published. 


Religious 

OUTLOOKS ON Gop, by WitBert GC. BLAKE- 
MAN (Abingdon Press. $1.00). “The human 
soul is a house of many windows,” and from 
each one may get a different view of God. And 
here is one for every week in the year. This 
book is a help toward making God more real 
and more sympathetic. It is not theological in 
its spirit or purpose, but devotional. It will 
prove a stimulus in personal religion. 


CHRIST THE Way, by J. H. Garrison (Beth- 
any Press. $1.00). The. original conception 
of Christianity was as “The Way”; it was fol- 
lowing Christ. Dr. Garrison would bring men 
back to Christ and through him find the way 
to the Father, to ideal manhood, to a perfected 
society, a united church, to universal peace and 
assured victory. He believes that Christ was 


‘never so potent in the affairs of men as he is 


today. 


THE FourtH EvANGELIST, Dramatist or His- 
torian, by R. H. SrracHan, M.A., D.D. (Do- 
ran. $2.50). On the heels of Lord Charn- 
woo0d’s According to St. John comes another Dng- 
lish treatise on the same gospel. The author isa 
theologian rather than a litterateur but he writes 
a facile style and uses effectively his knowledge 
of English poetry. It isa good sign that so many 
writers on the Fourth Gospel are unlike Charn- 
wood, content to leave to one side polemic and 
apologetic on the matter of authorship and 
historical accuracy and to deal directly with 
the fascinating problem of what we may call 
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evidently holds that the author has some au- 
thentic information for his special material, 
but he acknowledges throughout a symbolic =e 


the psychology of authorship. Mr. i 


dramatic purpose. He deals in a series of chap. 
ters with interesting phases of the literary 
character of the book—the effects of inner ex- 
perience and of outward environment upon the 
author’s presentation of the subject and with 
the special viewpoint determining his miracle’ 
stories, the discourses of Jesus and the ac 
counts of Lazarus, the death of Jesus, and the 
Resurrection. To readers who are interested 
to know what the evangelist wished to say and | 
why he put it as he did Mr. Strachan’s book ig 
an excellent guide, perhaps one of the best | 
two or three in Wnglish. H.-J. ©, 


General 

SaINTs AND Lapies, by CLAartissa H. Sprn- 
CER (Woman’s Press. $1.50). Women at their 
best, Christian, heroic and winsome, from Pal- 
estine to New England, and from New Testa- | 
ment times to the present day are pictured and 
enshrined. It is a fine tribute to noble Chris- 
tian women of all the centuries and a great in-_ 
spiration to their daughters and eeeedants tom! 
“Go and do likewise.” : 


Hore VICTORIA AT THE HELM, by GEORGE 
Hzra HuntLey (Revell. $1.50). After Super- 
intendent Whitby resigned, the Good Tidings 
Church school elected Hope Victoria Gladdison, 
young, a girl and a poet, as his suecessor. Now 
Hope is attractive, resourceful, and has initi- 
ative. She makes over the church school after | 
the modern manner. Here in fiction form is 
written the story of a twentieth century church © 
school. But love and romance have a place as 
well and the love story of Hope and Arnold — 
Glendale is of itself worthwhile, 


Cover, Brier, AND TANSyY, tne ay ASB 
WALLACE (Doran. $1.75). The clover, the 
brier patch, and tansy tea of Dr. Wallace’s boy- 
hood in Nova Scotia are made the texts and 
vehicles of later experiences. Under the first 
he brings golden memories and far horizons 
from garden, field, and pasture. Under the sec- 
ond are some biographical sketches of men who 
were doubtless freethinkers, heretics, modern- 
ists, and fundamentalists. The last group of | 
papers out of a rich experience are a real tonic ~ 
for the soul,—like the boyhood tansy tea. 


WINNERS AND Losers, by ALICE HEGAN RICE’ 
and Cate Youne Rice (Century. $2.00). A 
volume of ten short stories, five by each author, 
in which are introduced different types of char- 
acter who exhibit interesting reactions to life. 
Keen analysis of human nature marks these — 
stories. 


A Lirtte Mam or Monmournu, by ALICE 
TURNER CurRTIS (Penn). Bee Marsh of Revo- 
lutionary time has an exciting experience dur- 
ing the advance of the British troops through 
New Jersey. Later she meets General Wash- 
ington. A bright story for girls and boys from 
torn 


The L. C. Page Co. have issued a “Baby 
Peggy” edition of Frances H. Burnett’s story, 
Editha’s Burglar, with scenes from the photo- 
play starring Baby Peggy. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
astor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
Je goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
anch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
pard he is introduced to an attractive young 
poman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
nutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
earson is on the way from her grandfather in 
Ingland to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
ore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
e proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
ists upon time for both to consider. On the 
anch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
hould join him in “real life” and challenges the 
esults of Gordon's prosperous church ministry. 
Joon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
le may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
yecome engaged, and the wedding is set for Sep- 
ember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
roves himself a good sport there. He declines 
in alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Vetropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
t is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
bedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
hefore the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
urrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cov, Mr. Pearson's brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is _sen- 
tenced to only siz months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so ina board 
meeting of his church. 


CHAPTER XVII 


IM KENNEDY was a man who could put 

himself in another’s place. He now put 

himself into Gordon’s place, deeply ponder- 
ing the troubles which had overtaken him and 
the problems they created. He feared this tidal 
wave of adversity might swamp him. It had 
caught him unawares and was knocking him 
against the rocks. 

“Darn rough luck, Hobart,” he said, ‘when 
a decent chap like Gordon gets it smack in the 
face like this!” 

“Yes, it is. But some fellows get it in the 
back and that’s worse. They’re on their face 
and down and out before they have a chance 
to see what’s hit them.” 

“He’s had it back and front,” replied Jim. 
“Qld Pearson gives him one in the spine and 
then the girl bashes him in the face. Between 
the two of them, they smash up his work, knock 
him’ out of his job, and ruin him for his pro- 
fession. What a mess! I: say, if Gordon 
comes through this with his chin up and his 
chest out, he’s some man.” 

“He'll do it, Jim. Ill bet my bottom dollar 
on it! I studied Gordon pretty closely when 
he was here. He’s got the courage of a lion,” 
said Hobart. 

“He’s a sensitive kid,” replied Jim, feelingly. 

“True! He'll suffer the more because of 
that but fight the better for it. You'll be a 
big help to him. MHe’s lucky in having a 
brother like you.” 

“J want to help him all I can. I intend to 
keep him moving. I’m going to make him jump 
lively when he gets out here. Tll pile work 
on him, open new interests to him and keep 
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pressure on him all the while. 
the dope he needs.” 

Hobart assented to this and for a time they 
discussed certain new business plans which 
Jim’s fertile mind had evolved. At length Ho- 
bart said: 

“Guess you must have been staying awake 
these last few nights to get all this thought 
out.” 

“Haven't slept an awful lot, but I don’t need 
much sleep.’ Presently he asked: “Do you 
think we can wean him away from the girl?” 

“Do you want to do that?” 

“Can’t say that I do, altogether, if she’s what 
he represents her to be. I’ve no good reason 
for doubting it. She certainly hag some pride 
and feels keenly about the mess she got Don 
into. But she should have done ag he wished. 
She should have come here with him.” 

Hobart smiled. 

“Do you think that either you or I know 
anything about women? I’m sure I don't. 
Their minds work differently from ours. They 
see things under a different light and in other 
proportions. Guess they must have another 
code of morals, one that’s all their own.” 

“TLife’s much too short for me to search into 
the depths of the feminine mind: but I guess 
women can be sometimes right when we're all 
wrong,” replied Jim. 

“Sure thing. And maybe Gordon’s wife is 
taking the right step now. Do you think this 
means that he will abandon the ministry alto- 
gether ?”’ 

“TI hope so. It’s a poor profession, isn’t it?” 

“As I view the matter, it’s not a profession 
at all but a calling—a very noble calling,” re- 
plied Hobart. 

“Well, whatever it may be, I guess Gordon's 
out of it now. I wish you could stay on till 
he gets here. “I'would help me to buck him 
up.” 

“Sorry, but I must be off tomorrow. 
worry about Gordon! He’s in for 
time, he’ll come through all right.” 

“Tf you must leave, I’ll go as far as Calgary 
with you. I’m going to buy an automobile, 
the best one-for prairie work that I can find. 
Guess I should have had one sooner, but you 
know I’ve always been mighty fond of horses.” 
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When the brothers met at Mandeville station 
a few days later, they clasped hands silently 
for a moment as they looked searchingly into 
each other’s faces. Then Jim’s arm went 
round Gordon in a mighty hug. 

“You're looking all right, Gordon. Been 
pommelled a bit, Y reckon, but you’re still in 
the saddle and fit for the next mile.” 

“Hope so, Jim! It hasn’t been all rough 
riding.” * 

“Glad of that. Mighty glad.” 

“A few jolts, of course, and the trail not al- 
ways clear; but patience is a sound nag to 
ride. She pulls you through.” 

“That’s the proper lingo! You’ve grasped the 
thistle, as your letters indicated you would do.” 

“Yes, and found honey in my thistles, too. 
Something to go on with. Have you brought 
Larkspur?” 

“Not this time. Thought mebbe you'd be 
tired out, so I brought a go-cart.” 

Gordon pulled up in surprise as Jim pointed 
to his new, and powerful touring car. 

“Climb in!” said Jim. 
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He started up the car. It glided forward 
swiftly, humming a low tune. 

“Wine car, this!” remarked Gordon. 

“Guess she’s all right. Built specially for 
prairie work. Forty horse power.” 

“Cost you a pretty penny, then.” 

“Six thousand five hundred dollars. But we’ll 
soon make her pay for herself. She’ll save us 
a lot of time. Time means money and some- 
thing more than money to us just now. With 
this car we shall be able to do stacks of things 
we couldn’t do before. She’s a time-saver and 
a space-annihilator. From our central posi- 
tion she can land us almost anywhere in AI- 
berta between dawn and dark.” 

“Can you work her in the winter?” 

“Sure; straight through. We don’t get much 
snow here, you know, and the frost only makes 
the going all the better.” 

As the car hummed along a flock of prairie 
chickens flew up from in front of the wheels. 

“Good shooting now,” said Gordon. 

“Prime. We'll get a day or two at it pretty 
soon. Take you up to Puzzle Lake for the 


ducks. The water’s black with them. Too 
busy this week. Two train loads of cattle to 
be loaded for Chicago, immediately. Then 


there’s to be a sale of breeding stock over on 
Lord Elgin’s ranch on Monday. It should pay 
us to pick up some of that stuff. That young 
man has his head screwed on right. Knows 
a good thing when he sees it. Whenever he gets 
the chance of a holiday he makes a bee line for 
Alberta. I reckon he enjoys life in his ranch 
bungalow quite as much as on his Hnglish es- 
tate. There’s a whole lot of ranches we shall 
want to visit this fall and winter for the sake 
of buying in good breeding stock. We can 
make a quick and profitable turn-over with 
young stuff of the right strain. We're the 
people to do it. We've got the best grass, the 
best water, and the most sheltered position in 
Alberta. Presently we shall breed high-grade 
bulls and heifers. Pots of money in it.” 

“Ambitious to be the Cattle King of Alberta, 
eh?” 

“No, only ambitious to make the most of the 
magnificent opportunities we have here. From 
now on we'll go in more for quality than quan- 
tity. Pays better and is more interesting. 
Less hard grind about it.” 

They drove for a while without further con- 
versation. After a time Jim said: 

“My aim is to humanize this ranch life. In- 
stead of employing cow-punchers to chase wild 
ecattle—the half crazy creatures which now con- 
stitute the bulk of our Alberta herds—I want 
to settle families here: men with wives and 
children living in real homes, men who know 
how to take care of well-bred stock. I want 
to see this region just as settled and domesti- 
cated as if it was all grain or orchard land. 
There’s no good reason why it shouldn’t be. I 
hope to see a school on this ranch one day, a 
school that will run all the year round. I want 
the building to be a roomy one, with two 
stories, schoolroom below, public hall above 
to serve the purposes of community life. How 
does it strike you?” 

“J think it would be very fine.” 

“Guess if we had our anchors down in a 
little community of our own like that, at the 
game time swinging out and taking some part 
in national affairs, we could make it spell 
Life. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, and I tell you now I’m going to put 
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myself into it for all I’m worth. I fully made 
up My mind to that on the way out.” 

“Good shot! And you won’t be hankering 
after any more pulpits?” 

“No. I’ve burned my bridges behind me. 
I feel sure it’s the best thing to do. I should 
only be making myself miserable if I held on 
to the idea of going back. I don’t think it 
would be possible anyway. The churches will 
stop thinking about me as soon ag I begin to 
engage in this work. I’m already an ex-pastor ; 
tomorrow I shall be a ranchman.” 

They sat for a while after supper discussing 
details of ranch work. At length Jim said: 

“We haven’t touched upon the Vancouver 
end of things yet. Now you’re not to say a 
word more about it than you want to, and 
not a word less. It’s up to you to dismiss the 


whole matter and ban it from our conversa- 
tions, or to talk it over with me if you feel 
like doing it!” 

“Thanks ! 


I want to go into it with you, 
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painful as it is. I’d like you to hear the whole 
thing so that you can have the situation clearly 
in your mind. I could only give you a bare 
outline of it in my letters.” 

They drew their chairs close together and 
for an hour they talked in low tones. At the 
end of that time Jim said: 

“Tt’s a knock down for you and nearly a 
knock out for her. Guess there’s nothing for 
it just now except to put your heart into this 
work and wait for the next turn of the wheel.” 

“I don’t know that I’ve got much heart in 
me at the moment, but I’m certainly going to 
put my back and my brains into the work.” 

[To be continued next week | 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 
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Cosmic Evolution—Prof. Boodin’s | 
Conceptions { 
[Epitors’ Note.—Reviews of books are moll 
necessarily in debatable ground, and any re. 
view so essentially and primarily represents the 
opimion of the individual reviewer, that “The 
Congregationalist,” as a matter of general pol- ' 
icy, cannot open its columns to the discussion’ 
oj_review notices. Professor Boodin, of Carle- 
ton College, feels, however, that our review of | 
his book, “Cosmic Evolution,” so radically mis- 
represents his real position in crucial matters 
of faith and spiritual conception, that it és 
simple justice to him to present the following | 
statement. The review in question was a! 
signed review by Prof. Daniel Bvans. We have) 
found Dr, Evans a careful and competent re-| 
viewer. If there has been misapprehension of. 
Professor Boodin’s fundamental conceptions — 
the latter’s statement should correct such mis- | 
conception. For reasons of space we cite the | 
references, instead of printing the full text of — 
the quotations referred to in Professor Boodin’s 
letter. Otherwise it is printed in’ full.] | 


T'o the Editor of The Congregationalist: | 
\ 

It is not my custom to reply to book reviews, 
but the misrepresentation of the religious atti- 
tude of Cosmic Evolution (Macmillan) in The 


Congregationalist of March 4 ig so serious that | 


I feel that I owe it to the Congregational con- . 
stituency of Carleton College to try to correct 
the impression. The bill of indictment reads: 
“He does not do justice to the idea of the per- 
sonality of God, and remains at the level of 
nature mysticism, and holds that the soul re- 
turns to dust, and the earth dissolves and be- 
gins again its recurrent cyclic course.” That 


reads like an inditement by the Inquisition. I 
ought to state first of all that Cosmic Evolu- 
tion is not a treatise on theology, but the whole 
book has for its aim to state the creative rela- 
tion of God to nature in the light of modern 
knowledge. It holds in brief that we cannot 


understand the creative advance of geological | 


evolution to higher levels without postulating 
the eternal existence of higher levels in the 
cosmos and in the last analysis postulating God 
as the creative genius of the cosmos. Life, 


mind, and spiritual appreciation do not emerge © 


from dead matter but are superinduced from 
above through creative adaptation of the lower 
to the impulse furnished by the higher. Per- 
haps I can make clear the attitude of the book 
by some quotations. 

(The reader is referred to pages 268, 269, 
Cosmic Evolution) . 


These references must suffice as a reply +to 
the first two charges. I have not employed the 
concept of personality with reference to God 
in this book, in the first place, because I am pri- 
marily concerned with God as creator; but, in 
the second place, because I think we should 
make clear what we mean by personality in 
human experience before we apply the concept 
to God. Human personality seems to be rooted 
in animal instinct and to depend for its normal 
functioning upon a certain balance of the se- 
cretions of the endocrine glands. Surely we 
cannot apply human personality wholesale to 
God; and we know of no other than human 
personality. 

The most serious charge against the book is 
that it “holds that the soul returns to dust.” 
As I have tried to show throughout the book 
that higher levels cannot be derived from lower, 
and specifically that the soul is a new pattern 
superimposed upon the organic levels through 
creative adaptation to the Genius of the cos- 
mos, this charge runs counter to the whole 
spirit of the book. The scope of the book did 
not permit of an extended treatment of immor- 
tality, but the most casual reader should have 
been able to see that the attitude is the very 
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opposite of that ‘of materialism. Again I wish 
to quote from the book. 
(The reader is referred to pages 271 and 


273.) 


I could quote other passages to refute the 
libel of the review in The Congregationalist. I 
must refer the reader who is interested in my 
treatment of the concepts of God and Immortal- 
ity to the Index of Cosmic Evolution, if he 
is too busy to read the book. But the best refu- 
tation is the book as a whole. I do not feel 
called upon to refute the fourth charge, viz.: 
that I hold that “the earth dissolves and beging 
again its recurrent cyclic course.” I shall leave 
that problem to the astronomers. The astron- 
omers have put the end of our earth and solar 
system so far in the future that it has ceased 
to be a matter of current interest. At any 
rate, it has no direct bearing upon the problem 
of individual immortality. 

Carleton College, 

Northfield, Minn. 


More About the Ministry 


By Rey. David E. Adams 
Ware, Massachusetts 


Many of us doubtless have read with interest 
an article in the December American Missionary 
by Dr. Clarence H. Wilson, on “Maintaining 
the Standards of the Ministry as a Profession.” 
Dr. Wilson sets forth four qualities in the 
ministry as a profession necessary to attract 
our best young men—high standards of learn- 
ing, freedom, the opportunity for a career, and 
the assurance of at least a living wage. He 
points out that since 1901 the number of men 
in the Congregational ministry has decreased 
from 3,903 to 3,205, a loss of nearly seven hun- 
dred. He attributes this decline to the lower- 
ing of standards due to lack of men for small 
fields, and to inadequate financial support. 

Is it not possible that the shrinkage of which 
he speaks may in part be accounted for by the 
wise management of our state secretaries who 
have repeatedly brought about the yoking of 
fields, making it possible for one fairly paid man 
with an automobile to cover the territory pre- 
viously served by several pastors at starvation 
wages? There has also been a marked ten- 
dency to federation and combination of small 
local churches in the same community, giving 
some one denomination a clear field in a given 
place together with more nearly adequate finan- 
cial support, in exchange for a reciprocal con- 
cession in another town. The shortage of min- 
isters obtainable at inadequate compensation 
has been a good thing in so far as it hag hastened 
this tendency through sheer economic pressure. 
But the resulting condition has somewhat 
diminished the number of men necessary to cover 
the field, so that a shrinkage of seven hundred 
in a period of nearly twenty-five years may 
perhaps not be altogether a matter for 
regret. 

And it is a debatable question whether a 
shortage of well-trained men exists at the higher 
salary level. Numerous New England churches, 
in seeking candidates for their pulpits in the 
last five years, have found sometimes as many 
as forty well-trained men available for their 
choice. This would not seem to imply a seri- 
ous shortage among churches offering adequate 
professional compensation to men of university 
training. It is worth remembering, however, 
that a salary which looks almost munificent 
when printed in the Year Book may be inade- 
quate for the maintenance of living standards 
expected of men doing their work in parishes 
of comparative wealth. . The real test of the 
adequacy of a minister’s income is its relation 
to the income of other professional people in 
his community, and to the average income of 
the people of his church. 

' There is, moreover, a certain weakness in our 


JOHN EH. Boopin. 
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denominational way of doing things not con- 
sidered by Dr. Wilson, which has a distinct 
bearing on the question of the attractiveness 
of the ministry to young men of enthusiasm 
and promise—and that is the tendency of some 


of our churches to go outside the denomina- 


tion for their leaders. Not a few of our strong- 
est churches have in recent years called to 
their pulpits men from outside the denomina- 
tion,—men entirely untrained in the traditions 
of our faith and polity. There ig no question 
that brilliant leadership has been thus secured 
for the local church, but sometimes at the cost 
to the fellowship of the churches of co-opera- 
tion and leadership. A church has a right, of 
course, to seek its leader outside the denomi- 
nation if it so elect; but to do this until it has 
exhausted the possibilities of men trained in 
its own tradition is to deprive the young men 
of the Congregational ministry to some extent 
of the anticipation of that professional -ad- 
vancement which they surely have a right to 
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expect, when they have secured adequate train- 
ing and given satisfactory terms of service at 
the lower salary levels. It would seem reagon- 
able that our strongest churches should recog- 
nize the potential leadership of men trained 
and experienced in their own tradition, going 
outside the denomination only when a satis- 
factory leader cannot be thus obtained, 

In a profession like the ministry where, in 
the nature of the case, income must always be 
a minor consideration, it is almost necessary 
that one inducement be the assurance of gradu- 
ally broadening opportunity along the lines for 
which a man fits himself, It must not be allowed 
to become in any sense a dead-end occupation. 
For if that happens, the choice young men, for 
whose service Dr. Wilson makes his plea, will 
turn rather, not necessarily to gainful occupa- 
tions, but to those professions in which ade- 
quate preparation and faithful apprenticeship 
will be reasonably certain of commensurate 
professional recognition. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


‘‘Blower of the Resurrection’’ 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 

When Joan came in at dusk, she found a fam- 
ily conference in session in the kitchen. Mother 
was rolling out dough in the pantry, and the 
meeting seemed fuller of argument than order. 

“Well, I simply can’t go, and that’s all there 
is to it,’’ Louise, Joan’s pretty older sister, was 
saying. “Betty said she wouldn’t have that 
house party without me, and we’ye been plan- 
ning it for months. Besides, if we're back for 
Haster, I'll play in the Sunday school or- 


chestra.”’ : 
“You’re not the only one that’s dated up, 
Arthur pointed out as he dived into the cruller 
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crock. “Didn’t I sign up with the Scoutmaster 
and the troop weeks ago for a spring outing up 
at the Bear Creek cabin? No way round it 
—got to go.” 

Mother Trevis, eyebrows puckered, admitted 
with a sigh, ‘“You’re a popular pair and no 
mistake, but I don’t suppose either of you are 
suggesting that we send Kewps.” 

An outburst of merriment. Kewps, His 
Babyship, was easily the most important Trevis 
of them all, but hardly to be reckoned with 
when it came to traveling alone. 

“Let me in on it,’”’ demanded Joan. “What's 
happened? Who wants you to go where?” 

Arthur and Louise were eyeing her in a spec- 
ulative way. 

“Another Joan to the rescue,” murmured 
Louise, adding, “It’s Aunt Madge and Uncle 
Rob.” 

“Can’t come for their annual Eastering,” 
Arthur put in, “so Her Madgesty demands a 
sacrifice; sent a royal command—” 

“Now don’t make it sound so disagreeable,” 
urged Mrs. Trevis. ‘The letter’s on my desk, 
Joan, and a check to buy a round-trip ticket.” 

“Happy Easter, Jo,” chuckled Arthur as he 
bolted outside to tinker with his aérial. 

Louise, all troublesome decisions put aside, 
was practicing a brilliant sonatina, and Joan 
found the letter, which she read thoughtfully. 
Uncle Rob was suffering with ear abscesses 
after a weary spell of grippe. The Glen Elk 
doctor would not hear to his going out of doors. 

“We've had such a tiresome, shut-in time 
since holidays,’ Aunt Madge ended up, that we 
need cheering up. If you would loan us one of 
the children for Easter vacation! Is it asking 
too much?” 

“Am I it, Mums?’ Joan came quietly out 
and began peeling the potatoes in the sink. 
“Oh, well, I'd just as soon! If you can spare 
me. Art and Lou always have so many invi- 
tations, and they’d be bored stiff at Glen Elk.” 

Mrs. Trevis hastily wiped off the flour and 
took Joan’s plain little face in her two hands. 
“Joan, what would I do without you? What 
will Kewps and I do without you even one 
week? You’re the most count-on-able child 
ever.” 

Joan’s. answering smile was a bit twisted. 
“Well, I can’t shine like the rest, so I’d like 
to count some way.” 

“He is blest who does his best,’’ reminded 
her mother cheerily. ‘And don’t tell me that 
helping isn’t just as splendid a talent as any 
ot them!’’ Then tenderly she added, “And the 
gardener sees the lovely lily in the small brown 
bulb.” 

Joan went on paring, her thoughts hop-skip- 
ping somewhat like this. Just helping. That 
wasn’t any thing. Helping Mother keep house. 
Helping in the lunch room at school. Chink- 
ing in little nooks of need. Lucky Louise, who 
could sing and play—so pretty, so talented. 
Lucky chum Clare, who played the violin in the 
school orchestra. Lucky neighbor Molly, who 
studied expression and even gave programs over 
the radio. : 

“Miss Hamilton called up to tell me how 
beautifully you told the Waster story to the 
children at the library Saturday afternoon,” 
Mrs. Trevis scattered Joan’s sober thoughts. 
“JT meant to tell you the minute you came in.” 

“Oh, did she?” Joan brightened. “I loved 
doing it and the children listened so nicely. 
It’s a sweet story anyway, and I’m so proud my 
own Aunt Wilzabeth wrote it.” 

The next morning word went to Glen Elk 
that Joan would be up on the following Tues- 
day. Joan darted in from school radiant. 

“Mother!” she began talking at the front 


door. “What do you think? Miss Allen, my 
English teacher, happened to be in the library 
working in the reference room Saturday, and 
she heard me telling the story. And listen, 
Mums! She wants me to—well, what do you 
think?” 

Mrs. Trevis threw aside her sewing. 
she wouldn’t spoil it by guessing. 
finished on a high “C” of excitement. 
tell it in Assembly tomorrow morning! 
of it, before the whole school. 
I dow ite” 

“Joan!” For answer Mrs. Trevis got up and 
went spinning around the room with Joan to 
work off excitement. 

“T’ll practice it after supper to you so I'll 
have it perfect. It’s such an honor, Mums— 
and that huge auditorium—I'll be scared stiff!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ chided her mother. 
“You won’t think of yourself. Your mind will 
be so full of that lovely ‘Flower of the Resur- 
rection’ you won’t have room for shivers.” 

She was right. After that first sinking sen- 
sation of standing all alone before all those 
hundreds of wide-eyed, waiting schoolmates, 
Joan lost herself in her story. And her audi- 
ence was borne along under the spell of that 
clear, youthful voice, so sympathetic and ex- 
pressive, far to a distant land, to the long-ago 
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garden of that ‘‘good man and just,” Joseph of © 


Arimathea. 

There grew flowers of many kinds and colors, 
all in a riot of bloom that filled the air with 
fragrance. All but one that grew near the 
great rock at the foot of the garden. It was 
a tall, robust plant, green and full-leaved, but 
as yet it had borne no blossoms. And the bril- 
liant blue and orange and searlet-hued flowers 
were inclined to nod their heads and whisper to 
each other. 

“Look at yon plant! What right has it in 
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_ borne many a flower. 
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our garden since it puts forth only leaves? For 


many Mornings we have watched, expecting to 


see a purple or a gold blossom come forth 
Hyery one of us has 
Should not the gardener 
pluck up the plant and cast it over the wall as 
a weed?” 

The plant at the foot of the garden trembled 
“Oh, 
that I might be found worthy to bear a blos- 
som !” it sighed in the pale moonlight. “It has 
been so wonderful to come up out of the brown 
earth into the warm sunlight. It is so sweet 
to grow and feel the soft wind ruffle my green 
leaves. It is a great honor to be here in this 
fair garden among such beautiful flowers. If 
only I might put forth just one blossom, then 
the gardener would not cast me out with the 
worthless weeds. Perhaps if I try my very 
best I shall yet amount to something.” 

So it stood very straight and tried very hard 
to be the very best plant it could, and 
strange things happened. Hard green 
things appeared, and they were not 
leaves. And men came at Joseph’s 
command and hewed from the solid 
rock a resting place that was called 
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She had never felt that one got very close 
to Aunt Madge, but this time it seemed differ- 
ent. She gave Joan such a warm, hearty wel- 
come, and poor, pale Uncle Rob declared he was 
o “plumb tickled” to see Joan that she glowed 
with it all. ‘“You’re as bonny a sight as the 
first robin,” he told her, “and you're all the 
Easter we'll have.” 

Then Joan heard what the whole community 
grieved over. How the little church had burned 
not long before, and the old minister had gone 
away for a much-needed vacation. Joan could 
see how disappointed Uncle Rob was. Slowly 
she spoke, “I can’t sing like our soprano, but 
I know an Waster story, and we might have a 
little service right here. This is a big sitting 
room and there’s the organ—’” 

“And the lily, and anemones breaking out 
everywhere,’ Aunt Madge caught at the idea 
eagerly. ‘And I'll put up a notice in the post- 
office right away. Miss Riley can get the choir 
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together and you can read the Waster chapter 
yourself, Rob.” ; 

So the community met joyfully to sing, “Wel- 
come, happy morning.” And-.Joan again told 
the story of the “Flower of the Resurrection” to 
simple folk who listened with childlike faith 
and shining eyes. 

“Study story telling?’ exclaimed Uncle Rob 
when they were alone again. “Is there anyone 
who could teach you any more, Joan? Well, 
if that’s what you want, it’s yours. No, you 
don’t have to wait, either. We’ve had a fine 
offer to sell this place at a good profit. Your 
dad’s had a thousand tied up here on our ac- 
count and when I pay him I mean to tell him 
what the extra interest’s for.” 

Joan’s eyes were starry and as they fell on 
the glistening white lily, mother’s little rhyme 
echoed in her memory: ‘He is blest who does 
his best.” 


(All rights reserved) 
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a tomb. The plant feared lest some- 
one crush it and break its slender 
stalk. But still it stood straight as 
a sentinel, keeping sweet, secret watch 
over the green growths that were not 
like leaves. 

' Then a gorrowful thing came to 
pass. A little procession of people 
came into that bright blossomy gar- 
den and they bore a silent form, One 
wrapped in fresh fine linen. They 
placed Him in the tomb, and rolling a 
Stone before it, went sadly away. 
All the gay blue and scarlet flowers 
drooped and many faded. But the 
plant that stood near the tomb was 
steadfast, watching until the stars 
paled and the faint rose of dawn 
flushed the eastern sky. 

_ Then a marvelous thing happened! 
The stone was rolled away, and the 
watching plant was bathed in a glori- 
ous vision, so radiant that a joyous 
miracle took place within itself. One 
by one the green buds unfolded and 
in that holy hour the plant put forth 
many wondrous, perfumed blossoms, 
pure as snow on the peaks, fairer than 
any that had graced the garden. And 
when Mary Magdalene and her tear- 
stained companions came bringing 
spices and ointments they found an 
empty tomb, and near by where the 
risen Christ had stood, the lovely 
waxen bells of a stately Waster lily. 

“Joan, you should take a course in 
expression,” Miss Allen told her after 
her triumph in Assembly. 

Joan, still dazed and quietly happy, 
told her father in the library that 
evening. His eyes were troubled as 
he smoothed the dark head. “Mother 
and I have talked about it, Joan, and 
it will come. Only you will have to 
be patient awhile. Right now with 
taxes, and Art’s bicycle, and Louise’s 
music—and losing that nest egg in 
the bank crash—” 


Joan reassured him hastily. “I 
know, Father. Don’t think about it 
another minute. I won't.” 


So it wag like the old rhyme: 
Wire, brier, limber lock, three geese 
in a flock, 
One flew east, one flew west— 


- But Joan flew to the hill town of 


Glen Elk and a budding lily plant 
went with her. 
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From East to West 


MAINE 

From Ellsworth to Connecticut Church 

Rev. G. S. Brookes closed his pastorate at 
First Church, Ellsworth, Feb, 28, having ac- 
cepted a call to Union Church, Rockville, Ct. 
Mr. Brookes became pastor at Ellsworth in 
1921, at a time when the church was much in 
need of a leader, and he assumed the responsi- 
bility in a whole-hearted manner. The fine, new 
vestry, dining room, and parlor, built under the 
church by his untiring efforts, comprise a mon- 
ument to his zeal and ability as an executive; 
but the greatest monument is the long list of 
members which have been taken into the church. 
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EST SEL CNET LA MA SY FUR CT 


He gave of his time unsparingly for com- 
munity needs, serving for several years as chair- 
man of the local Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections and for one year as county secretary 
of the Y.M.C. A. He was also chairman of the 
local branch of the Red Cross, president of the 
County Sunday School Association, moderator 
of Hancock County Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, and the organizer and master 
of the Boy Scouts of Ellsworth. 

He also became interested in fraternal soci- 
eties and identified himself as a Knight of 
Pythias and as a member of the local Masonic 
orders. 

The community, regardless of creed or de- 
nomination, joined in tendering a reception to 
him and his family. Words of appreciation 
were spoken by all the pastors of the city and 
by Hon. L.- B. Deasy, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, after which Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookes were presented with a gift of silver 
from the parish. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Resigns from Pilgrim Church, Pittsfield 

With the resignation of Rev. H. G. Vincent 
of Pilgrim Church, Pittsfield, a successful pas- 
torate came to a close. Mr. Vincent came to 
Pittsfield eight years ago, and during this time 
his active work has left a marked impress upon 
the interests of the parish and community. 

The net membership of the church hag in- 
creased over 100 and now approaches the 500 
mark. A movement to secure a new. parish 
house has recently been inaugurated and the 
sum of $9,000 secured toward that objective. 
Through the activity of Mr. Vincent a new 
religious center has been established north of 
his church near Pontoosue Lake, where a chapel 
has recently been erected and a community 
church will eventually evolve. Mr. Vincent’s 
responsibilities have reached out beyond the im- 
mediate relationships of his parish and have 
recently included the moderatorship of the 
North Berkshire Association and chairmanship 
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of the Congregational Extension Committee. 
A farewell reception was tendered to the pas- 
tor and his wife Feb. 25 by the members of 
church and congregation at which many expres- 
sions of appreciation were given. A more sub- 
stantial expression was tendered them, how- 
ever, in a purse of $100 in gold and a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers to Mrs. Vincent from the 
wives of the deacons. Mr. Vincent leaves 
to accept a secretaryship in connection with 
the Commission on Missions, to be associated 
with Dr. Fagley with headquarters in New 
York. B. N. W. 


One Solution of the Sunday Evening Problem 

Centre Church, Haverhill, is endeavoring to 
solve the Sunday evening problem in a some- 
what novel way. Its minister, Rev. H. H. Hurd, 
is preaching a series of “Gospel Sermons in 
Great Fiction.” The authors and noyels dis- 
cussed are as follows: Nathaniel Hawthorne— 
“The Scarlet Letter,’ “The House of the Seven 
Gables,” “The Marble Faun’; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—‘“‘Hlsie Venner,” “The Guardian An- 
gel’; George Eliot—‘Adam Bede,” ‘Romola” ; 
Lew Wallace—(Haster Sunday) “Ben Hur”; 
Robert Louis Stevenson—‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde”; Victor Hugo—‘The Toilers of the 
Sea,” “Les Miserables.” 

The series began Feb. 7 with an introduc 
tory sermon, answering the question, “Does 
it make any difference what kind of books we 
read?” The purpose of the series is twofold: 
to win men for Christ, and to create a demand 
for better fiction. The leading characters of 
the stories considered are semi-dramatized to 
bring out their soul-conflicts. Attendance and 
interest have steadily increased. a. H. O. 


‘* Signs of Jesus’ Glory’’ 

At Ward Hill Church, Haverhill, the pastor, 
Rey. G. H. Credeford, is preaching a series of 
Lenten sermons about the miracles of John’s Gos- 
pel. They are treated as “Signs of Jesus’ Glory,” 
emphasizing the apostle’s testimony (John 1: 
14), “We beheld hig glory.’ The topics are: 
“In a Scene of Festive Joy,’ “In a Deed of 
Tender Mercy,” ‘In thé Rescue of a Derelict,” 
“In an Act of Generous Giving,” “In an Hour 
of Peril,’ “In Delivering the Handicapped,” 
“In the House of Mourning” (Easter). 


NEW YORK 

Wellsville’s Good Friday Service 

The church at Wellsville will again conduct 
the three-hour service on Good Friday, as insti- 
tuted through the suggestion of the church last 
year. Three other churches unite with the 
Congregational Church. Last year, in spite of 
stormy weather, scores were turned away un- 
able to find room within the church. All busi- 
ness houses close for the hours of the service. 
In addition to the union service at the Congre- 
gational Church the Lutherans, Episcopalians, 
and Catholics conduct their own, making four 
in the town at the same time. The service last 
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year made a profound impression on the com- 
munity. Union meetings during the week with 
the Communion service on Thursday night in 
each church help to create the proper atmos- 
phere for the three-hour service on Friday. 
Rey. R. G. Armstrong is minister at Wellsville, 


OHIO 

Rey. R. S. Brown’s Work in Cleveland 

_ Rey. R. S. Brown went to Mount Zion 
Church, Cleveland, Qct. 1, 1925, from First 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., where he was minister 
for six years. He took up the work ably begun 
by Rey. H. M. Kingsley, director of Negro 
work in the North. Already the church has 
begun to respond heartily to his leadership. 
Attendance is increasing and interest is keen. 
Most of the great mass meetings for the group 
are held at Mt. Zion. Though the financial 
burden is Herculean, the membership has a de- 
termination to carry it, with the assistance 
which the Cleveland Union and the Home Mis- 
sionary Association are giving. 

Mr. Brown’s experience as chairman of the 
Race Relations Committee in Atlanta makes 
him conversant with the problems which con- 
front Cleveland with her 50,000 migrants from 
the South. On Interracial Sunday he exchanged 
pupits with Rev. Lawrie Sharpe of Archwood 
Church. M. E. H. 


ILLINOIS 
Showing How Other Folks Worship 


As a means of education in devotion Dr. B. 
B. Allen, of Pilgrim Church,-Oak Park, ar- 
ranged for “Little Journeys in Worship” for 
the Sunday mornings of March. He introduced 
the idea to his people thus: “Not all people 
worship God in the same way. Perhaps it 
might help us occasionally to know something 
about the channels through which others ex- 
press the longing of their souls in worship. 
With this thought in mind ‘Little Journeys in 
Worship’ were arranged. In these we shall 
use some of the formg and some of the music 
which others love.” 

On March 7, “A Morning of Russian An- 
thems”; March 14, “Jewish Forms and Music”; 
March 21, “The Episcopal Forms of Worship” ; 
March 28, “A Jewish Passover Song.” The 
fact that Dr. Hemington, the director of music 
in Pilgrim Church, has had wide experience in 
leadership in Jewish and other churches gives 
him especial facility in presenting these forms. 


WISCONSIN 

Sermons Based on Kansas City 
Statement of Faith 

The pastor at Watertown, Rev. E. W. Foster, 
reports that he is having success with a series 
of evening sermons based on the Kansas City 
Statement of Faith. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: “Our Christian Faith,” “The Reality of 
God,” “The Personality of Christ,’ “The In- 
dwelling Spirit,” “The Authority of the Bible,” 
“The Mission of the Church,” “Our Prayer and 
Service,” and “Our Philosophy of Life.” 

The church at Watertown received into its 
fellowship 128 new members last year, 106 of 
them at Easter time. 


MICHIGAN 
Lenten Subjects at Kalamazoo 


The Kalamazoo Church at its annual meet- 
ing reported a large balance in the treasury at 
the end of the year, the largest amount for be- 
nevolences ever raised, and 143 new members 
received during 1925. 

Plans for the new church to take the place 

-of the one burned are about completed. Dur- 
ing Lent the minister is presenting “Great 
Churches of Christendom,” illustrating “Funda- 
mental Truths.” An added purpose is to intro- 
duce to the church different types of archi- 
tecture. } 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1. Milan Cathedral—“The 
Universe.” 

2. Amiens—“The Glory of Gothic’—‘The 
Greatness of God.” 

3. Rheims—“The Coronation Cathedral’— 
“The Hternal Kingship of Christ.” 

4. Venice—“The Bible of St. Marc,” “Sin 
and Salvation.” 

5. Canterbury—“The Cross and Life.” 

6. The Temple—Palm Sunday. 

The church has now the largest membership 
in history and has set a goal of 1,000 members 
for this year. Rey. T. T. Phelps is the minis- 
ter at Kalamazoo. 


New Spiritual 


CALIFORNIA 

First Church, San Diego, Plans Enlargement 

With the rapid growth of San Diego and the 
pushing out of its business district, First has 
become a downtown church. It faces all the 
problems of such a situation with courage, fa- 
cility, and success. With a popular Sunday 
evening service of choice music, sermons, and 
especially the question drawer method, the au- 
ditorium is so crowded that more room is im- 
perative. Now that the bill of $50,000 for the 
parish house has been paid, the congregation is 
ready to take another step forward. At the 
annual meeting it was voted to expend $75,000 
in improving the organ and in transforming 
the auditorium. With the capacity increased to 
1,200, the church may take another step for- 
ward in its growth. Dr. Roy Campbell spells 
adaptability. In a peculiar manner, he satis- 
fies many with his interpretation of religion 
in the terms of modern life. OnE: 


Evangelism at Lake Ave., Pasadena 

Jo more than the usual degree, the spirit 
of evangelism pervades Lake Avenue Church, 
Pasadena. It joins in March in a city-wide 
campaign under the leadership of Har] Kerna- 
han to culminate in an Taster ingathering. 
Again for May they are planning to enter with 
some other churches in an evangelistic cam- 
paign to be led by John Brown. 

The fifth school of missions has been exceed- 
ingly successful in point of numbers and stim- 
ulus. There were six classes meeting. First 
came an assembly with pictures, then a class 
period of an hour, followed by a 30-minute 
period of dramatics, after which came an eve- 
ning service with addresses by special speakers 
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on missionary subjects. Quite a strenuous test, 
one would think, yet there was an enthusiastic 
attendance of about 300. 

The vitality of this church was shown in the 
remarkable reports at the annual meeting. One 
hundred and six members were added to the 
church, 45 on confession, bringing the total 
to 647. There are four Christian Wndeavor 
Societies, abounding in good works, an Inter- 
mediate Society having been added last October. 
There was an increase of 101 in church school 
membership, bringing it to 668 with an average 
attendance of 357. Over $10,000 was raised 
and expended for local work. The apportion- 


AN IDEAL EASTER GIFT 


gan Guu te 


NEW BOOK OF VERSE 


|. Edgar A.Guest |, 


Poems of Inspiration, 


Hope, Courage and Cheer 


5 Styles of Binding—$1.25 to $2.50 


All Bookstores 


Publishers—REILLY & LEE—Chicago 


Price, single copy $2.00 


A. S. BARNES 


7 West 45th Street 


Publishers of Hymn Boeks Since 1855 


New Hymn Books for Easter! 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of 
the Christian Lite 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 
Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand and going strong 


THE REASONS 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 


New hymns voicing the social consciousness. 

Words within the music staff. 

Hymns logically grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. 

Responsive Readings: each selection occupies 
a single page. 


Examination copy on request. 
Note: Shall we send you the impressive list 
of churches already using it? 


$135.00 per 100 


Your order will be promptly filled 


and COMPANY 


New York City 
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ment was more than met with $3,185, besides 
large gifts of other benevolences. CoE: 


Music Endowment Fund for Redlands 

The church at Redlands, Rev. H. ©. Ide, pas- 
tor, has recently raised a musie endowment 
fund of $5,436. The chorus choir, under the 
direction of Prof. A. D. Babcock of Pomona 
College, won the local and state contest of the 
Histeddfod last spirng, for choirs of its class. 
The Sunday school is growing, especially in the 
beginners’ and primary departments. Plans 
for rebuilding and enlarging the organ are 
under way. This organ has been useful in the 
social and musical life of the community for 
many years. The pastor’s salary was raised 
$1,500. Emeritus Deacon A. W. King, who 
celebrated his 100th birthday last summer, was 
present at the annual meeting and offered the 
prayer. He follows the doings of the church 
with keen interest and entertains the board of 
deacons and their wives, as well as past dea- 
cons, at his home each year. 
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When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Church etiquette note: Cold-blooded wor- 
shipers are increasingly demanding sit- 
tings near doors and windows, where they 


may be in position to keep these openings 
air-tight, while those who cannot bear high 
temperatures are stationing themselves near 
registers and giving concentrated attention 
to obstructing them. 


The year 1925 was one of progress. Home 
expenses were $13,597, and benevolences $6,036. 
Torty-two new members were received. The 
vesper service average attendance for the year 
was 557, running about 800 through the winter 
nevolences ever raised, and 143 new members 
were received during the nine years of the pres- 
ent pastorate. During the same period $104,- 
045 was raised for current expenses and $92,- 
162 for benevolences. Duirng the past year 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rey. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


Abundance of resinous 
overlooking the sea. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 

On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
ines, 
L > Safe boating and swimming. ¢ a 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
Summer training school for counilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Attractive bungalows; screened cabins. Craft shop 
Sports. Horseback riding. Esthetic 


Special attention given to physical 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Minister Wanted: One of two men, either one to 
organize and push the work in a beautiful and 
growing Florida community, who can also as a 
preacher hold a fine tourist congregation; or a 
man, perhaps a beginner, to specialize in the par- 
ish work, who would be willing to have help in 
the preaching six months in the year at first. For 
ee address P. O. Box 472, Mount Dora, 
Ma, 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 


church, Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation specialties. Address “X. Y.,” Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Experienced preacher would like to hear from 
ehurch or superintendent needing pastor. Best 
references regarding ability or character fur- 
uished. Box 83, Gentry, Ark. 


Ordained Congregational minister desires change 
of pastorate; Congregational, community, or fed- 
erated church) 03x) x.’ Oongregationalist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 
An Army Chaplain is willing 
church during April. Address 
Knowles, Fort Slocum, NY, 
SS ll 
HELP WANTED 


to supply some 
Chaplain S. B. 


Office Secretary and Assistant to President of 
small college in New England wanted. Must be 
a capable bookkeeper, competent office manager, 
of gracious and pleasing personality, able to get 
on well with people, and a young woman of Chris- 
tian character. Reply with full information and 
references to “College,” care Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 
Wanted—Position as Director of Religious Bau- 
cation, Church Worker, or Sunday Senger Special: 
ist by young woman of graduate training and ex- 
pene: Good references. “S. M.,” Oongrega- 
onalist. 


Wanted—Sept. 1926, 
as Bible teacher, high 
precntle, 
nD 


by mature woman, position 
school, or higher. College 
Bible courses in seminary. Two years 
Bible lands, six years’ high school experience, 
. A.” Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Washington, D. ©. Travelers by automobile or 


train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 


Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 


Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142. 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


Refined, middle-aged woman will exchange con- 
scientious service, during summer, for congenial 
relationship and modest remuneration, home, or 
institution, References exchanged. Address 
“Lookout,” Congregationalist. 


Folding Ash Book-rests, $1.00 each postpaid. 
Comfort for clergymen, students, invalids, read- 
ers. H. P. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


To Rent—Four-room apartments. Heat, plumb- 


ing, electricity, gardens. In pleasant village 
with library, churches, railroad station. Mary 
Ifopson, Kent, Litchfield Co., Ct. 

Wanted: By normal school student, for the 
summer, care of one or more children in Chris- 


tian family. “M. A. H.,” 21 Dickinson Hall, West- 


field, Mass. 


Lady wishes large well-heated, furnished room, 
with good board. No objection to country, if 
house pleasantly located. References. Give full 
details. Atwood, 54 Auburn St., Brookline. 


Pike’s Hotel, Craftsbury, Vt. Pleasant commun- 
ity, best air, farm products, modern. Communi- 
cate A. B. Pike. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Plizabeth Merriam, Beech  St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


Summer cottages for rental. $115 up for the 
season. HE, F. Howard, Agent, H. Northfield, Mass. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


A Good Boarding Place 
Are you looking for a good boarding place with a Christian 
family? Just try an ad in our classified columns, and you will 
be fully repaid for the small amount it will cost you. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the church has completed giving $5,525 towagal’ 
building the neighborhood house in Osaka, ‘ 
Japan, which is in charge of the missionaries of | 
the church, Rev. and Mrs. Sherwood F, Moran, H 


Oneonta Prospers in New Building 
Since the coming of Rey. Holland Burr to i 


the pastorate of Oneonta the main event has — 


been the completion of the new church strue- 


ture. Planned and partially executed under the 
constructive ministry of Rey. E. A. Waldo, it 
is. now brought to a finish of beauty and effi- y 
ciency. It is of Spanish type, with grilled iron 
work in the tower windows. A beautiful win- 
dow, memorial to the founders of the church, 


Hl 


graces the auditorium, which gives geatings for | 


450 people. There are, as well, numerous rooms 
for classes and departments in religious edu- 
cation. The added cost has been $23,000. The 
landscaping of the grounds adds much to the 
good effect. There is an excellent projector 
equipment, used with yalue Sunday evenings and 
during the week. The value of the property is 
about $100,000. 

The annual meeting disclosed encouraging 
progress for the year. There had been received 
into membership on confession 15 and by letter 
48, which, deducting losses, brought the en- 
rollment to 251. In the church school there 
was an enrollment of 427 with a net gain of 50, 
while the usual attendance is about 300. There 
were received for benevolences $1,223 and for 
home expenses $9,260. 


A six weeks’ school of ‘missions has proved — 


of much interest and value. Choice programs — 
were given at the assembly hour at 6.30 P.M., 
including addresses, motion pictures, pageants, 
music. Then followed an hour in the classes to 
study “Our Latin American Neighbors”; audi- 
torium class by Gilliland, using the textbook, 
New Days in Latin America; young people’s 
class led by Dr. Osgood Hardy, textbook, Look- 
ing Ahead with Latin America; intermediate 
class, Rev. Holland Burr, textbook, Makers of 
South America; junior class led by Mrs. H. F. 
Burr. Wednesday evenings in February and 
March were devoted to a study of the Psalms. 
Cu. Fs 


Watts O. Pye Service at Ontario 

As Mr. Charles Harwood and Miss Aurelia 
Harwood of Bethe] Chureh, Ontario, had been 
substantial supporters of the work led by Watts 
O. Pye, and as there were members in the con- 
gregation who knew him personally and the in- 
terest was so general, the women’s union made 
part of its program in February a memorial 
to this notable herald of the Cross. i 

It has been long, if ever, since there were 
so many young people connected with the 
church. For their leadership as well as to 
assist in other church work, Mr. Durbin Scheibe 
of Pomona College was secured last fall. He 
gives Sundays and Thursdays to the work. The 
young people have been developing their four- 
fold program. Occasionally they use their de- 
lightful cabin in the mountains for a week-end, 
and have their services there on the Sunday. 
At the church service Sunday mornings a plan 
is being worked out for the telling of Bible 
stories to the children. 

At the annual meeting, appreciation of the 
services of the minister, Rey. J. B. Toomay, 
was emphatically expressed in an increase of 
salary by $600. In the year 60 new members 
had been received, the largest number ever. The 
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apportionment was overpaid and there was a 
| several hundred dollars balance in the church 
treasury. CARE: 


Church Nights at the Messiah, Los Angeles 

| At the church night meetings in January and 
February, the Church of the Messiah, Los An- 
| geles, devoted its studies to South America 
| under the helpful leadership of Prof. Paul Os- 
_ good Hardy of Occidental College. At the same 
| time a children’s travel class was held with 
slides and motion pictures. Then for six weeks 
before Waster Prof. Raymond Brooks of Po- 
| mona College gave addresses with discussion 
/ upon “The Faith of a Modern Man.” Children 
are encouraged in church attendance Sunday 
mornings by organization in a Go-to-Church- 
| Band with registration cards, pins, and public 
recognition. 

The annual dinner and meeting was one of 
| the largest in their record. And the year had 
brought much encouragement. There were 57 
| members added to the church. Average church 
| school attendance, 346—a gain of 21. Over $30,- 
000 had been raised for benevolences and church 
expenses. In addition one of the members had 
contributed $5,300 to the Church Extension So- 
ciety of Los Angeles. C.F: 


Rey. W. P. Hardy Given Six Months’ Vacation 
After eight years’ service the pastor of Be- 
rean Church, Los Angeles, offered his resig- 
nation, thinking it might be best for the church. 
Such is their devotion to him, however, that 
they declined to accept it, and gave him a leave 
of absence for six months. He will spend the 
summer at his old home in New Hampshire. 
This church ig supported absolutely by free 
will offerings, which system approved itself in 
a large increase over previous years. At the 
annual meeting there was a heartening spirit of 
fellowship, confidence, and good cheer. They are 
true to their name, “The Happy Home Church.” 
In their parish paper, Good Cheer, they an- 
nounce the beloved John WH. Maile as “assistant 
preacher and business manager.” Cy FE: 


OREGON 

Accepts Call to St. Helens 

Rey. W. A. Mulder of Lake City, Minn., has 
accepted a call to the St. Helens Church. He 
will come with his family to Oregon by auto 
early in April. Mr. Mulder was ordained in 
1913 and has been pastor of First Church, Lake 
City, since 1918. He will be a welcome addi- 
tion to our Oregon Conference. oe te 1h 


A Novel Radio Program Given at Portland 

Under the direction of Mrs. C. H. Harrison, 
wife of the Oregon state superintendent, a 
strikingly original and clever “Radio Program” 
was recently presented by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of First Church, Portland. At 
one end of a large room the radio apparatus 
was placed in front of a curtain. The presid- 
ing officer ‘tuned in” and “got” San Francisco. 
The voice of Mrs. W. W. Ross was clearly 
heard, announcing that she was broadcasting 
from the headquarters of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions for the Pacific. ‘Remote control” 
from the San Francisco station enabled the 
audience to “listen in” on Kyoto, Japan, where 
Miss Alice Gwinn was heard in an address at 
the Doshisha College. The powerful set was 
then successful in “getting” Brousa, Turkey, 
and a message was received from Edith Par- 
sons. Brief addresses on the work in the 
various fields were also heard from Dr. Alma 
Cooke, at Lintsing, China; Miss Bertha Allen, 
at Foochow, China; and Miss Ruth Andrews, 
at Wai Station in India. 

Of course it was no simple matter to “get” 
these far distant and widely scattered stations. 
One of the women behind the curtain made ali 
the static spluttering, screeching, whistling, 
whining, buzzing, and every other familiar va- 
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riety of interference in such a realistic manner 
that some of the audience declared they actu- 
ally thought they were listening to a genuine 
radio program. At any rate the idea proved 
exceedingly effective. J. F. D. 


Visitation Evangelism 

Rey. I. J. Clark of Eugene, Oregon’s prophet 
and exemplar of successful Visitation Hvangel- 
ism, has aroused genera] interest in this kind 
of work, and campaigns are being vigorously 
conducted this spring in most of our churches 
throughout the state. In some of our more 
prominent churches Mr. Clark will personally 
direct the campaign. His contract with the 
EHugene church leaves him free to give consid- 
erable time to this work. 

Visitation Evangelism is an efficient, inten- 
sive, and thoroughly Seriptural harvesting 
method. It does not claim to take the place of 
the ploughing, planting, and other preliminary 
evangelistic operations. This method assumes 
a zone of men and women prepared for church 
membership by the influence continually radi- 
ating from the church in everything except the 
one act of decision. It is simply a campaign 
for decisions. 

The pastor first carefully lists all non-mem- 
bers on his constituency roll. He then selects 
his workers, enlists their support, and meets 
with them as a group once or twice for in- 
structions. The workers are divided into 
teams of two for the visitation, which begins 
on a Sunday afternoon and continues each eve- 
ning until the following Friday. A supper is 
held at the church each evening, when the 
workers check up on their progress, make stim- 
ulating reports of their success, and receive 
new assignments. It has been found that on 
an average the workers are successful with 
about one-third of the people whom they ap- 
proach for Christian decision and church mem- 
bership. ay A, Ue 


Central Church, Salem, Will Build 

Central Church, Salem, is in the midst of a 
whirlwind building campaign that was first 
suggested early in February and is expected to 
result in the dedication of a new building by 
Sept. 1. Rev. H. C. Stover was called back to 
hig old parish last fall from Freewater. The 
church has made a substantial gain in mem- 
bership and is working with enthusiasm for 
the new building, which will cost approxi- 
mately $17,000, including a pipe organ. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


Brapupy, BH. P., Comfrey, Minn., to Broadview and 
Molt, Mont. Accepts to begin March 15. 
Carr, E. S., Peoria, Ill., to Heights, Peoria. 
work. 

Conn, J. A., Chicago, Ill., to Loda. 

Doutt, Davin (Bapt.), Healdsburg, Cal., to Red 
Lodge, Mont. At work. 

Eppy, A. L., Webster City, Ia., to Decatur, Il. 
At work. 

Fisu, F. O., Portland, Ore., to Fruitvale, Oakland, 
Cal. At work. 

GRIER, JAMES, to Panama, Cal. 

Hanury, R. S., Eagle Grove, Ia., to Webster City. 
Accepts. 


BPADERNDEANDEAND. 


Where Do You 
Live? 
By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Dean of the Divinity School, 
Yale University and Pastor of the 
University Church 


At 


Why not give copies 
as Easter Greetings 

to a few young fellows 
of high school or 
college age? 


DEER 


A new volume of Dean 
Brown’s famous “talks” de- 


ivered before the undergrad- 
uates of Yale, Harvard, and 


Princeton. 


Ready March 26th 
$1.50 at all good bookstores 


or from 


Yale University Press 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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OXFORD BIBLES 


Like a good friend, an Oxford 
Bible will stand the test of ser- 
vice—year in and year out. 


Printed on good, sturdy paper 
from clear, readable type and 
durably bound, every Oxford 


Bible is an investment in Bible 
economy and satisfaction. You 
are offered a choice of sizes, 
styles, bindings, papers and 
types to suit your purse. Look 
for the Oxford imprint. 


AT BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 WEST 32ND ST., NEW YORF. 


COUPON— — ————— — — — 


Oxrorp University Press 
American Branch 
Dept. 30B 

35 West 32nd St., New York 

Enclosed find ten cents (10c) 
for which please send me the 
booklet, “The Bible Treasure 
Chest.” 
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Horrner, Ropert, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
to Preston and Miles, Ia. Accepts. 

Lennox, H. J., Garrett Biblical Institute, to Lily 
Lake, Ill. At work. 

McCorkin, F. K., Crisfield, Md., to Cobden and 
Alto Pass, Ill. 

Nicot, D. M., Sherman Blyd., 
to Watson Park, Chicago, II1. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 
Accepts to begin 


April 6. 
Prior, A. H., Hettinger, N. D., to Big Timber, 
Mont. At work. 


Stprns, W. H., Granite Falls, Minn., to Clark Me- 
morial, St. Paul. Accepts. 

Yaceyr, J. H., Forest Heights, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Open Door, Minneapolis. Accepts. 


Resignations 
Boocnu, H. R., Abingdon, Ill., to accept call to Man- 
chester, Pittsburgh, Pa. Effective March 15. 
CHURCHILL, G. W., Rainier, Ore. Effective March 
31, 
Fry, W. &., Bloomington, Cal. 
Fuuiupr, A. H., Ballard Vale, 


PORTABLE. 
CHAPEL 


ubstantial 
Attractive 
Economical 
Ideal for outlying 
congregations _ not 
ready for large 
church, When this 
edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
gregation. Ready- 
built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
glassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
labor. Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


Church 


EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR LINENS 
PULPIT GOWNS, CLERGY AND 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, CLERICAL 
CLOTHING Estimates on Request 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


9 East 35th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


Mass. Effective 


A Successful 
Mission Assured 
with anM&M 


FINEST 


Warkmansnip individual 


= G' sasses 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


‘INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 


Roem 351 1701-17035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


VICTOR Portable =f ED 
apes PERFECT PROJECTOR 
STEREOPTICON. _ aaallliy sped btcrooe 
ZA SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 
Hundreds of illustrated 
q Tectures for rent. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH €0, INC: - 
a ZZONICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT>10WA ; 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 
to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Walker’s 


Concordance 
Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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Greeny, C. W., Tehachapi, Cal. 

NEWELL, A. F., Garner, Ia. 

Ocawa, K., associate, Japanese Union, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Roperts, A. B., Rialto, Cal. 


Ordinations 

Burren, A. D., 0., Columbus, Mont., Dec. 1, 1925. 
Sermon by Rey. R. B. Walker; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. Raymond Lund, G. J. Powell, J. R. 
Beebe, S. R. McCarthy, and J. S. Torrence. 

McCorison, J. L., Jr., o., Humeston, Ia., March 5. 
Sermon by Pres. J. D. Brownell; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. T. R. Gray, P. P. Jackson, F. W. 
Leng, R. P. Noyce, and P. A. Johnson. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


HEWINS—At Foxboro, Mass., March 11, 1926, 
Ellen Annette Hewins, eighty-one years of age. 


CHARLES M. RHODES 


The religious and civie interests of Taunton, 
Mass., sustained a great loss in the death on Feb. 
15, 1926, of Charles M. Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes had 
been a member of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church for sixty years, and for over fifty years of 
that time had served as deacon. He was born in 
Taunton, on Oct. 6, 1846, the son of the late Mar- 
cus M. and Rowena (Williams) Rhodes. Receiving 
his earlier education in the Taunton public schools, 
he entered Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard, 
and was graduated from that institution in 1868. 

His business career was in connection with the 
firm of M. M. Rhodes and Sons, pioneers in the 
button industry. In this concern he was associ- 
ated with his father, its founder, and with his 
brothers George and Clinton. He retired from ac- 
tive participation in the firm in 1913. 

Mr. Rhodes was consistently loyal to the welfare 
of his native city, and a generous and constant 
helper of good causes. He was for over thirty 
years a director of the local association of the 
Yo MC RAS The Old Colony Historical Society, 
the Old Ladies’ Home, the Mount Pleasant Ceme- 
tery Association, and other social and benevolent 
causes found him a dependable friend. 

In the field of distinctively religious endeavor 
he took particular delight, and to Christian enter- 
prises he gave much attention. His presence, 
counsel, and benevolence in the “Broadway Church,” 
as Trinitarian is known locally, made him a real 
“pillar” in that venerable stone structure in the 
heart of the city. No member could be more cer- 
tainly counted on in sustaining its work and wor- 
ship. His sympathies were not confined to the 
home field, however, and he contributed regularly 
to the work of various missionary organizations. 
Many a missionary treasurer will recall with grat- 
itude the generous enclosures that arrived, often 
in times of stress, accompanied by his familiar sig- 
nature. For five years he was a corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board and always retained a 
warm regard for its work. 

Personally Deacon Rhodes was quiet, undemon- 
strative, but finely loyal and warm hearted—a 
gentleman of the old school, loving flowers, the 
sights and sounds of nature, the joys of his hos- 
pitable home. His decisive opinions were mel- 
lowed in expression by a love of justice and a sense 
of humor. With the pastors who served the church 
during his long connection with it he maintained 
uniformly pleasant and helpful relations, proving 
a sympathetic friend in every emergency. 

Mr. Rhodes was twice married, his first wife be- 
ing Annie Blake Haskins, whom he married in 1875. 
His second wife, whom he married in 1902, was 
Mrs. Jane Dalglish Robinson, who survives him. 
Mr. Rhodes also leaves one adopted daughter, Mrs. 
Everett W. Manter of Taunton, and one brother. 
Clinton Rhodes of Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

The funeral services on Feb. 18 were-held at his 
pleasant home on Cedar St., and were conducted 
by the three living ministers of Broadway Church, 
Rev. Frank B. McAllister, present pastor; Rey. 
Francis A. Fate of Glastonbury, Ct.; and Rev. Lin- 
coln B. Goodrich of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The late Dr. Samuel V. Cole of 
Wheaton College, during whose pastorate of Broad- 
way Church Mr. Rhodes was a willing worker, was 
held in memory by the reading of one of his own 
poems. The place of a dependable and earnest 
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friend like Deacon Rhodes cannot readily be filled 
in any of the numerous circles touched by his in- 
fluence. His will contained bequests to varioug 
benevolent and religious causes, including one of 
$10,000 to the church to which he had given life- 
long devotion. He will be greatly missed, and the 
younger generation cannot fail to find in his record 
a challenge to loyalty. F. B. M. 


Keen as I am about education, I am much 
more anxious that women should cling to their 
wonderful heritage—the religious sense. Women 
should keep up with the men, and pass them 
if they can, but they must not lose that most 
precious thing, the spiritual sense. Toleration, 
understanding, honesty, charity, and kindly 
dealings one with another are the qualities so 
greatly needed today, and without the spiritual 
sense these could not be had. I believe that 
in public life women are going to give great 
help in regard to moral and social reforms.— 
Lady Astor. 
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+Bunday School Seatings 
Almerican Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
; AND” BRONZE 
SEND FOR WWLUSTRATED CaTaLoaue 


Jacoby Act Glass Companp 


Dept Ey 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NW. AnD 


220 BROADWAY.NY. ve 


CHURCH FURNITURE ” 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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Events to Come 


NTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 


VYOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS AND MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman’s Home MISSionArRY UNION, joint meet- 

ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 9, 10.30 a.m. Please 
note change in date. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Maverick Church, East Boston, Wednesday 

afternoon and evening, April 14, 1926. 

30STON MINISTERS’ MenTInG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, March 29, 10.45 a.m. 

JORTHERN NEw HNGLAND SCHOOL OFf RELIGIOUS 
HpucatTion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug.. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

\RIZONA, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 
‘ALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
‘ALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 
WVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
GRHGATIONAL CHURCHES, Htna, Pa., June, 
‘LORIDA, West Palm Beach, April. 

LLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 

NDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 

owA, Spencer, May 11-13. 

CANSAS, Topeka, May 11-13. 

{OUISIANA (Colored), New Orleans, April 15-19. 
{AINH, Portland, May 4-6. 

{ASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, May 17-19. 
{ICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

f1ppLH ATLANTIC, Nutley, N. J., April 20-21. 
[INNESOTA, Brainerd, May 11-13. 

AISSISSIPPI, Jackson, April 23-25. 

fissouRI, St. Louis, May 10-12. 

JHBRASKA, Grand Island, April 22-25. 

Yaw HAMPSHIRD, Newport, May 18-20. 

lpw Mpxico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 

YHw YORK, Walton, May 18-20. 

JHIO, Cleveland, May 11-13. 

YJKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 
YREGON, Hugene, May 4-6. 

>ORTO Rico Mission, Fajardo, March 26-28. 
tHODN ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 

jouTH DaKkoTa, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 
NNESSHH (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 27- 
May 2. 

™XAS (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2. 
JBRMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 


a The 
. Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 
from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 
To Secretary 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


y Educational Building 
: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PRESCOTT PINES 
SANATORIUM 


For the treatment of tuberculosis. Located 
in a pine forest, free from sand and dust 
storms. An invigorating, mild, dry climate. 
Altitude, 5,346 feet above sea level. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


EUROPE-—36 DAYS~—$290 


‘Mediterranean Cruise $390. 2 weeks extension 3 
‘countries, $100. Booklet fifty tours sent free. 


_ ALLEN TOURS, 238 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St.,Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Jottings from Pomona 


- In the absence of Dean William B. Nichol, of 
omona College, Dr. Raymond ©. Brooks, head 
of the department of religion, has been appointed 
acting dean. Professor Nichol will spend his 
Sabbatical leave in Europe and the Dastern 
states. He sailed for England March 1. Dr. 
Brooks was formerly the Congregational min- 
ister at Berkeley and has been professor of re- 
ligion on the Nancy M. Lyon foundation at 
Pomona college since 1921. 
* * 

Pomona college, in co-operation with four 
other Southern California institutions, is spon- 
soring closer collegiate relations through a re- 
vived interest in the work of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia division of the Pacific Student Body 
Presidents’ association. United discussions are 
now being held by all of the colleges on the 
World Court question, the military training 
question, student control of athletic policies, 
and the problem of fostering a plan which will 
bring the students of the colleges into other 
contacts than those of the athletic or debating 
teams. Intercollegiate ‘rough housing” and ill 
feeling has been outlawed by a Comity Pact 
which also contains a provision that each of 
the member institutions exchange student tal- 
ent and entertainments. Institutions interested 
in the development besides Pomona College are 
Occidental College and the University of South- 
ern California. 

* * 

The mounting of over 76,000 specimens of 
the plant life of Southwestern United States 
has been completed by Pomona. Over 174,000 
specimens remain to be mounted before the 
college herbarium is complete. This task will 
take two more years and when finished the col- 
lection will be one of the largest in the West. 

* * 

The famous “Ghost Dance” song of Pomona 
College recently gained an international repu- 
tation when it was sung by request by a group 
of graduates before Turkish villagers and offi- 
cials in Sokia. Critics have called the “Ghost 
Dance” the most unusual college song in Amer- 
ica. 

* * 

Under the capable direction of Prof. Ralph 
H. Lyman, head of the department of music, 
Handel’s “Messiah” was recently presented be- 
fore two large audiences by the Pomona College 
choir of 147 voices. Over 100 ministers and 
their wives from Southern California pastor- 
ates were guests of Pomona at the presentation. 
Plans are now being made for the rendition of 
the Mass of St. Cecilia. 

* * 

Prof. William Bennett Munro, a member of 
the Harvard University faculty and a member 
of the Claremont Colleges Board of Fellows, 
has been appointed the first occupant of the 
Jonathan Trumbull Professorship of American 
History and Government at Harvard. This 
professorship is in memory of Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Revolutionary War Governor of Connecti- 
cut and a Harvard graduate in the class of 
1728. 

* * 

Dr. James A. Blaisdell, president of the col- 
lege and head fellow of Claremont Colleges, is 
now in Hurope, where he expects to spend the 
next few months investigating and studying 
educational systems in the large European uni- 
versities. Dr. Blaisdell sailed from New York, 
Dec. 2. 

* * 

One hundred and twenty acres of choice vir- 
gin forest land is the gift of J. S. Edwards of 
Redlands, Cal., a trustee of Pomona, for the 
establishment of a mountain summer school 
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center. The tract is located at Bluff Lake near 
Big Bear Lake, a popular summer resort, lo- 
cated in the San Bernardino mountains at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. Three field courses will 
be offered by the college at the new summer 
schoo] site this summer. 


Glad Easter-Tide 


By Milton Newberry Frantz 
Glad LEaster-tide! Glad Easter-tide! 
Our hearts to thee, we open wide, 
To let the heav’nly glory in— 
The hope that conquers death and sin. 


It was the Lord of Life that gave 

The light that lights the gloomy grave. 
He burst the bonds of sullen Death 

With life that breathes immortal breath. 


Glad Waster-tide! Glad Easter-tide! 
Our hope in thee shall still abide, 
Whene’er we lay our dead away 

To wait the dawn of Life’s own day. 


Money in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing 
rare stamps mailed before 1865 are often 
found in attics, storerooms, cellars. Single 
envelopes have brought as high as $6,000.00, 
and many are worth upwards of $100 each. 
Search thoroughly for old family correspond- 
ence. Keep the letters, as only the en- 
velopes are of value. I am especially inter- 
ested in U. S. and Confederate issues, but 
also buy foreign stamps, provided they are 
on the original envelopes and mailed before 
1865. Common varieties and duplicates also 
bought. Cannot advise from description but 
must examine them. Send such envelopes 
(not loose stamps) carefully packed, to me 
for valuation. You are not obliged to sell 
unless my offer is satisfactory. If envelopes 
are not purchased, I guarantee to return 
them in good order. MHarold C. Brooks, 
Adv. 


Box 314, Marshall, Mich. 


CAMPAIGNS! 


Skilled personal service in 
Campaigns for funds 
for 
CHURCHES—COLLEGES 
HOSPITALS 


Eight Successful years experience. 


R. A. BASHAM 


Campaign Bureau Wooster, Ohio 


PRINTING cntrcues 


The simplest ticket or program to the elaborate anniversary 
pamphlet. Try us on orders of worship for Easter Sunday 
or any Sunday. Specifications closely followed. 
Dignified Printing at a Reasonable Price 
LEWIS H. BLACKMER, BELCHERTOWN, MASS. 
Established 1903 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


d ; 
oa Entrance February and 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Cooldige 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rey. Charles BE. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the eul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Aye., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rev. George L. C ; 5 
has nee Bee Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Key. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, Alumni Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 


Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 

195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
District Secretaries 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 

Rev. IE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Educational and church work in the South 


Associate Secretaries 


among Negroes and Highlanders: in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,208. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600. people. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rey. F. L. Hayes 
3 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representative—Reyv. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William B®. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Ooast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miriam L. Woodberry, See’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday — Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIO! 
FOR EDUCATION ‘ 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, I 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasur 
123 W. Monroe St., Chiea 


Established by the National Council to ma 
available for the colleges the resources of t 
denomination in fellowship and money. i 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and _ Congregational ministers seeking pe 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Cc 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Cove 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of t 
denomination for the publication and distributi 
of The Congregationalist, church school equ 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teache 
magazines, children’s and young people’s week 
papers, and books for home and church use, wi 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. , 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President ; 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manag 

Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregational 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
19 So. 


Massachusetts 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congreg 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook; Treas 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S Boarp OF MISSIONS OF THP INTERIC 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secreta 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIF 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. S 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONA) 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. | 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONA 
UNION, Mrs. Albert Greene Dunean, Treasure 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congres 
tional House. - 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMP MISSIONARY Socipry, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missic 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massack 
setts in their home missionary work. The Socie 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condition 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _ Ere 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President ; Frederick 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D..Sewall, Tret 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSDPTTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AI 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, al 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colu 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Be 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is t 
establishment and support of Byangelical Cong! 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. | 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sea 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely f 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites co 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annui 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superi 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasures 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF Connecritur, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits co 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Church 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Re 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William | 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hat 
ford. 
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Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America 


tesident, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

pnorary Secretary, Rey. B®. B. Sanford 

tmeral Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
a : Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
\ashington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 
Secretary 

lestern Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 
man 


(Mhe Federal Council unites in expression and 
fyice twenty-eight constituent denominations, 


iurches. 


Commissions 


pangelism and Life Service, 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 
‘Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 

burch and Social Service, 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 

\eristian Hducation, 

‘Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

| Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
‘vurch and Race Relations, 

»Dr. George ©. Haynes, Secretary 
ternational Justice and Good Will, 

“Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

| Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Hmrich, Associate Sec’y 
‘Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
jelations with Religious Bodies in Burope, 
| Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
jelations with Hastern Churches, 

|) Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
esearch and Education, 

Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


ational Offices, 105 E. 22d St., New York City 
Yashington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
im ington, D.C. 

yestern Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


|The Federal Council assists in the organization 
nd development of state and local federations 
hich are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
jveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 


ributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 
fann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 
Treasurer. 

Ir) 

neorporated Reorganized 
Bs Boston oe 


eaman’s Friend Society, 


hs Society, reorganized 
no 1922, now fully rep- 
esents the Congregational 
Shurches of New England 

its practical, social and 
leligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
3ethels at 287 anover 
t., Boston, and at Vine- 
rard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and 


Cape Cod Canal, 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
‘reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
)001 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
‘ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 


ng facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
tev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
1. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles EH. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
om., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
mational House. 


eee 
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American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JouHn B. Catvyrt, D.D., President; GrORGH 
SIDNEY WeHBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


_ American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Plans for Laying Corner Stone 


Having recently observed in a fitting manner 
the 20th anniversary, March 12 to 14, inclu- 
sive, Second Church, Winchester, Mass., of 
which Rey. John E. Whitley is pastor, is now 
ready to lay the corner stone of the new church 
on Washington St. and Kenwin Road, Palm 
Sunday, March 28, 1926. The church is to 
cost $40,000. Into the corner stone are to be 
placed interesting church documents, records, 
extracts from various organizations and com- 
mittees, and including a registry of names of 
$1 per name, several denominational books 
and magazines, including The Congregational- 
ist of March 25, 1926. Ministers of Winchester 
are to participate in the services and the ad- 
dress of the occasion is to be given by Rev. 
Frederick H. Page, D.D., president of the Mass- 
achusetts Home Missionary Society. 

A new day has dawned and the people of the 
Highlands in Winchester are enthusiastically 
supporting an enlarged program of activity. 


RISIBLES 


Mother (telling fairy stories) —“‘Once upon 
a time—” 

Little Boy—“Mummy, do fairy tales always 
begin like that?” 

Mother—‘No, darling; sometimes they begin, 
‘Awfully sorry, my dear, to have been detained 
at the office again tonight.’’’—Stray Stories. 


Father—‘What became of your watch, my 
boy ?” 

Son—‘‘Here it is father.” 

Father—“What! The watch I gave you had 
a gold case and this is silver.” 

Son—‘Yes; but, father, you must remember, 
cireumstances alter cases.’—Stray Stories. 


In describing the New HEnglander’s desire to 
have everything just right, Governor Cox told 
the story of a Boston wizard of finance who had 
a beautiful place on the South Shore. “It was 
his desire when he went there,’ said Governor 
Cox,” to have everything arranged for his con- 
venience and his comfort. One afternoon he 
went down on the train, and as he alighted 
the captain of his yacht, who met him at the 
station, was asked, ‘What time can you get the 
yacht under way?’ he captain said, ‘Any 
time you say, Mr. Jones.’ ‘What time can I 
have dinner aboard? ‘Any time you say, Sir.’ 
‘By the way, what time is it high tide tonight?’ 
‘Any time you say, Mr. Jones.’ ” 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
ithe general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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City Missionary Society 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Hmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins. Treasurer. 


Read Stelzle’s Autobiography! 


Dr. Cadman says: “It should be read by every 


priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and 
employee throughout the Nation” 


labor and religious liberalism, has written the 
story of his varied life for publication in 


(ster ‘an STELZLE, outstanding leader of 


The Outlook. 
proofs predict that it will be the 
most notable autobiography of 
the year. Dr. Cadman, who has 
written the introduction, further 
states: “JI own that I haye been 
profoundly moved by this account 
of his life and work, which Charles 
Stelzle has told so modestly, yet 
so wisely, and withal so thrill- 
ingly.” 

The story begins in a New York 
tenement. It carries its author 
through the machine shop to the 
pulpit and the lecture platform, 
where thousands of Americans 
have learned from his lips the 
doctrines of independence and 
endeavor, which are the salvation 


Those who have read the advance 


This 


tion offer enables you 


special combina- 


to send a free subscrip- 


of The Congre- 
gationalist to a_ friend, 
The co-operation of each 
and every subscriber will 


tion 


mean the doubling of 
The Congregationalist’s 
influence. “Every sub- 


scriber” includes YOU ! 


other journalist. The Outlook also offers you a com- 
plete weekly news picture of the world. Senator Borah 
says: “The Outlook never disappoints the reader 
searching for accurate information of current events.” 


The Congregationalist has made 
an arrangement whereby you can 
receive (a) a year’s subscription 
to The Outlook (including the 
complete Stelzle autobiography) ; 
(6) your choice of any one of the 
outstanding books listed below ; 
and (c) although you save 15 per 
cent of the regular price of the 
first two items, you can also senda 
year’s subscription of The Con- 
gregationalist to a friend without 
cost to you. Surely you know of 
some one who should read The 
Congregationalist. However, if 
you wish, we will send it to one 
of the clergymen on our wait- 
ing list who have expressed the 


of America. 

Every reader of The Congrega- 
tionalist will wish to follow the true story of Stelzle’s 
experiences in the Presbyterian ministry, as organizer 
of the Labor Temple of New York, as superintendent 
of the Department of Church and Labor, as an 
investigator of social and economic problems, and 
as a field secretary of the Federal Council of Churches. 
Here you will find intimate pictures of many 
leaders in religious and social service work known to 

ou. 
You will find many other valuable features in The 
Outlook. Don C. Seitz, for twenty-five years the 
leading light of the New York “‘ World,” has recently 
joined The Outlook editorial staff. His articles are 
probably more widely quoted than those of any 
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desire to have the paper but who 
cannot afford to subscribe. 

All that is necessary for you to do to accept this 
opportunity is to fill out the attached coupon and re- 
mit $1. This to be followed by monthly installments 
so small that you will hardly notice them. 

You won’t want to miss a single Stelzle installment. 
The series is now beginning in The Outlook, so please 
fill out the coupon and mail it to-day. If every sub- 
scriber does this, we will double our circulation and 
influence within a week, 


Managing Editor 


Take Your Choice of Books 


BEST SERMONS OF 1925—edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton 

ARROWSMITH—by Sinclair Lewis 

THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE—by 
Albert Edward Wiggam 

LIFE OF CHRIST—by Giovanni Papini 

THE NEW DECALOGUE OF SCIENCE—by 
Albert Edward Wiggam 

WEBSTER’S NEW MODERN’ ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY (Radio and Cross-Word Edition) 

KEEPING UP WITH SCIENCE—by Edwin E. 


Slosson 
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A striking ‘symbol, formed by children of the Near East Relief Orphanage 


at ancient Sidon, of the facts that we celebrate at Easter, and of the timeless 
spirit of service and sacrifice still manifest in the name of Christ. 
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An Easter Prayer 


As Easter day, O God! has come again, 

Our hearts rejoice at thought of him who gave 

His life, with heart assent, that he might save 

From ‘selfishness and sin his fellow men, 

And by his sacrificial love thus prove 

Himself to be the magnet on the cross 

To draw to him all men, so that his loss 

Might be to them a gain—their hearts to move. 

The man of sorrows and acquaint with grief, 

Whose coming down from shining realms above, 

To show mankind his sacrificial love, 

Gives to o’er-burdened souls a glad relief. 

O God! help us that we like him may live, 

And to the world some saving message give! 
Miuton Newperry FRANTZ. 


A. C. McGiffert, Jr., to Join Chicago Seminary 
Re: A. C. McGiffert, Jr., pastor of All Souls Church, 

Lowell,. Mass., has been called to Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary as associate professor of Christian The- 
ology. He has accepted the call and will begin his duties 
next fall, remaining in his present charge until about 
September. In his new task, as in his present field, Mr. 
McGiffert will represent interesting associations—at 
least it seems to us of more than passing interest that 
the son of the president of one great seminary should 
assume an important place on the staff of another. All 
Souls Church, where Mr. McGiffert has given distinctive 
service, represents an harmonious and very successful 
union of Congregational and Unitarian churches. In 
addition to this pastoral relationship Mr. McGiffert has 
had personal associations with the other branch of the 
Congregational fellowship through Mrs. McGiffert, who 
is a daughter of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. Mr. McGiffert has 
served All Souls Church as a Congregational minister, 
his ministerial standing being in the fellowship repre- 
sented by the National Congregational Council. 
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| The: Pditorial Outlook 


Youth Looks at the Church 


| Bpiseas the title, Youth Looks at the Church, the ad- 
dresses, questions, discussions, and findings in con- 
nection with the National Interdenominational Student 
Conference, held at Evanston, Ill., Dec 29 to Jan. 1, have 
been brought together into a convenient volume, with an 
introduction by Stanley High (Abingdon Press, $1.00). 
The continuation work arising out of this conference, as 
well as the nature of the conference itself, marks it as 
unusually significant in the problem of establishing right 
relationships between youth and the church. That prob- 
lem heretofore has been conceived largely in terms of 
molding youth according to the current and conventional 
idealg of the church, but it becomes evident in such dis- 
cussions as these that hereafter the problem is going to 
be more that of molding the church according to the 
ideals of youth, or let us hope, perhaps, a molding of 
‘poth youth and the church according to an earnest and 
unconventional quest for the larger, richer, and sounder 
meanings of life, faith, and service. 

Mr. High’s introduction is characterized by discern- 
ment and discrimination. He sees something of the defi- 
ciencies as well as the strength and virtue of this new 
quest of youth. He sees youth moved by a somewhat im- 
patient inspiration, with a headiness and readiness for 
making all things new, sometimes more zealous than in- 
telligent and well-informed. “It appeared,” says Mr. 
High, “that the students were much more conversant 
with criticisms of the church than with its constructive 
achievements.” It is perhaps with this deficiency in 
mind that Mr. High suggests that future student gather- 
‘ings are likely to place greater emphasis upon case 
studies, giving less consideration to mere exchange of 
opinion. Also in accordance with this is his statement 
that the student religious appeal is “no longer that of 
the rostrum but of the laboratory.” 

The addresses and discussions are too many and varied 
for summary but the volume as a whole reveals the in- 
tense impatience of youth with denominationalism and 
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the determination to find larger unity in matters of es- 
sential faith and character and in common tasks. Along 
with this is a deep consciousness of the essential place 


of religion as a force in social and world-wide recon- 


struction. Youth is becoming impatient of a church that 
is conventional and theoretical. There is a demand for a 
reality that will put the church at close grips with the 
things in the modern world—the personal, racial, and 
national prejudices and selfishnesses—that are incon- 
sistent with the spirit of Jesus. 


The Wet Propaganda Poll 


4 freee wets are leaving no stone unturned to break down 

national prohibition. While they are making. a des- 
perate effort to secure modification of the Volstead pro- 
hibition enforcement law in Congress, every possible 
scheme is being worked to influence public opinion and 
to make the members of Congress believe that the people 
want the law changed. One of the most spectacular 
schemes is a nation-wide newspaper poll. The questions 
answered are for or against modification and repeal, for 
or against “light wines and beer.” The reported wet 
majority on every question is very large. 

Several facts should be noted. The ballot blanks 
printed in the various newspapers co-operating appeared 


day after day in all editions for two weeks. The ballots” 


were sent in unsigned. There was nothing said or done 
to prevent any one from sending in as many ballots ag 
he pleased. While there are many good people who do 
not approve of national prohibition and conscientiously 
vote with the wets, at the same time the worst and most 
dishonest people in America vote wet, and recklessly 


practice and encourage law-breaking, while they seek to 


bring back the liquor traffic by fair means or foul. Those 
who believe that the recent newspaper poll means what 
its sponsors represent, and believe that it fairly repre- 
sents the wet and dry sentiment in the United States 
may well suspend judgment until they have other and 
better evidence before them. 

The drys did not seek or desire or co-operate in the 
poll. We understand that the indications are that drys 


generally were so indifferent to the scheme that they © 


did not seem to be voting. Those who did vote dry 
probably represented only a small fraction of the dry 
sentiment. The wets, on the other hand, were keen for 
the poll. It was their scheme. If a wet were inclined 
to vote early and often every day of the polling there was 
nothing to prevent it. We do not know that wets re- 
peated in this voting, but we do know that they had 
plenty of opportunities to do so. We know that in 
elections, especially in the wet cities, there are voting 
frauds, notwithstanding elaborate polling restrictions 
intended to prevent repeating and other dishonest voting. 

It is absurd, is it not? to accept this newspaper poll 
as proof of the number of proportion of friends and 
opponents of national prohibition and the enforcement 
laws. 

A far better indication of public sentiment appears in 
the fact that the wet and dry issue was involved in the 
last election of members of Congress. We are informed 
that the dry majority was definitely increased, and that 
the representatives and senators believe they are acting 
in accordance with the desire of their constituents when 
they persistently vote dry in Congress. 
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There are some very active wets in Congress, and , 


they are making a stiff fight for modification or repeal 
of the prohibition laws. The newspaper poll was in- 
tended to influence Congress. We do not believe the trick 
will succeed. In fact, we are told in Washington that 
both wet and dry leaders in Congress privately say that 
there will be no change in the national prohibition laws 
at this session of Congress, except, possibly, to stiffen 
the enforcement laws. 


We know that lawlessness is rife in many localities, ; 


and that, under the cloak of social respectability present- 
day lawbreaking is a pastime and a menace to good 
morals and good government. There is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction and doubt about the present laws, and 
the ways in which they are enforced and fail of enforce- 
ment. Age-long traditions and appetites are not easily 
changed. We marvel, not that there are so many wets, 
but that there are so many drys. We rejoice that 


; 


America’s great experiment with national prohibition, — 


combatted by unscrupulous as well as conscientious op- 


ponents, heavily financed, within the country, and sur- 
rounded by the profit-seeking wet influences of the rest 
of the world on every hand, with all the temptations of 
appetite and easy money, on the whole, wrought such 
wonders in sobriety, health, prosperity, home comfort, 
and happiness, reclaimed slums and general well-being. 
Shall we not resolutely hold the gains we have made, and 
by education, by precept and example, and by insistence 
on proper law-enforcement, move on toward the better 
day? 
¥ ¥ 

If men were more concerned about getting right than 
about setting their neighbors right we should soon have 
a world of better men with better neighbors. 


An Editor Goes to an Important Post 

DEEeENE OZORA 8S. DAVIS of Chicago Theological 

Seminary, affiliated with the University of Chicago, an- 
nounces that the seminary has just established a Chair of 
Religious Literature and Drama and called to it Rey. 
Fred Eastman, managing editor of Christian Work. Mr. 
Eastman will begin his duties in the autumn. He wiil 
teach courses in biography and other literature, advanced 
composition, and religious drama. This is the first chai? 
of the sort established in any theological seminary and 
is in line with the policy of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary to make the development of personality the 
basis of training for religious leadership. Mr. Eastman 
has had unique experience to fit him for his new position. 
After a five-year pastorate on Long Island he became 
business manager of the Red Oross Magazine and served 
in that capacity until the end of the war, when he be- 
came director of the educational work of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. From this position he became 
associate editor of the Survey and later managing editor 
of Christian Work. He has had two years of postgraduate 
work in Columbia in advanced composition and drama 
and has written extensively on religious and dramatic 
subjects for Harpers, the World’s Work, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Survey, and other magazines. A. 
pageant of his, “America’s Unfinished Battles,” has been 
produced widely in churches and schools. Hig books in- 
clude Fear God in Your Own Village (under the pen name 
of Richard Morse), Unfinished Business, and Playing 
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Square with Tomorrow. He was born in Lima, Ohio, 
thirty-nine years ago. The Congregationalist congratu- 


‘lates both Chicago Theological Seminary and Mr. East- 
| man on this linking of forces. 
| of unusual vision and power of expression. 


Mr. Eastman is a man 
We judge 
that his editorial experience will constitute no small 


asset in his new task. 


One Contemporary Absorbs Another 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that with the first issue 
of April Christian Work will merge with the Chris- 
tian Century. The announcement brings to us mingled 


regret and satisfaction. We are frankly sorry to see our 
_ honored contemporary, Christian Work, disappear in its 


distinctive, independent life. It has had an honorable 
history and under Dr. Lynch’s guidance it has seemed to 


us to have not only great value as a religious newspaper . 


but a definite place for special service to the cause of 
Christian internationalism. We have enjoyed our con- 
temporary’s high-minded advocacy of this cause as well 


as its general service of Christian life and enterprise. It 


has represented high literary and journalistic standards, 
and it has constituted for The Congregationalist both 
an attractive example and an incentive to good work in 
our common field. 

America has not too many religious newspapers. 
Christian Work was worthy of a support that would have 
made its independent on-going assured. It is a sad 


- commentary upon the religious public that its outstand- 


ing progressive religious newspapers are not more vitally 
supported. Religious people are constantly bemoaning 
the fact that journalism is at so low an ebb in this 
country in the matter of moral and spiritual ideals, yet 
they are doing nothing adequate to establish and main- 
tain a free-spirited, independent, constructive Christian 
journalism. 

We congratulate the Christian Century upon this 
merger, and we venture to express the hope that it may 
be a real merger in which the spirit of both papers will 
find expression. In many respects a common spirit has 
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inspired them, but we think we could define some re- 
spects in which each has emphasized a somewhat differ- 
ent attitude and approach. It will be a gain if, in the 
merger, neither paper should lose its most distinctive 
quality. Dr. Morrison is to be congratulated on gaining 
for his staff of contributing editors such able men as 
Dr. Lynch, Mr. Huntington, and Mr. Eastman. 

The merging of these two outstanding undenomina- 
tional organs of religious opinions gives to the Christian 
Century a new responsibility and importance. We have 
never considered our contemporary as a rival but rather 
as an esteemed worker in the same field. The welfare 
and progress of every agency of enlightenment and 
breadth means the welfare and progress of every agency 
which has the same ends in view. It is as a fellow-worker 
and sharer of common tasks and burdens that The Con- 
gregationalist congratulates its contemporaries upon 
this new development and extends its hopes for the 
future. 

The distinction between undenominational and de- 
nominational journalism is becoming less marked as the 
denominations gain a larger view of the catholicity of 
Christian faith and endeavor. A “denominational” paper 
is not likely to be more denominational than the con- 
stituency that it serves, and as the organ of the least 
denominational of all denominational fellowships The 
Congregationalist has never regarded itself as in a nar- 
rowly denominational field. Its aim is to express the 
breadth and catholicity of the Congregational spirit and 
fellowship at their best. It is only as our interests and 
our vision are directed to Christian progress, and not to 
merely institutional growth, that we fulfill the purposes 
of our fellowship, even on its organizational side. It is 
for this reason that Congregationalists, and specifically 
The Congregationalist, are concerned for the welfare of 
every agency that makes for greater freedom and broader 
fellowship in the knowledge of Christ Jesus and the 
service of his Kingdom. May this journalistic merger 
strengthen the bond that has united us to two unde- 
nominational contemporaries now joined in one! 


Self-Denial 


An Editorial by Secretary Charles E. Burton 
(Reprinted from “Broadway Tabernacle Tidings” ) 


S Lenten self-denial foolish? That depends on whether 
: we practice it foolishly or not. Denying oneself just 
for the sake of self-denial is a rather cheap form of re- 
ligion. There may be some value in it, but it is to be 
doubted. But self-denial for a high end—that is, to do 
what the Lord God would have done, is high and holy. 

Certain it is that genuine self-denial fosters unselfish- 
ness. The germ of sin is in selfishness, therefore what- 
ever fosters unselfishness is far from foolish. 

The East Indian saints who sleep on beds of spikes 
or load themselves down with hundreds of pounds of iron 
are pitiable objects of misdirected self-denial. Why not 
have an equally vigorous spirit of self-denial in the inter- 
est of human kindness and unselfish ministry to other 


men? 
In this sense it is true that “self-denial is only self- 


love living for the future.” Such self-love is like that of 


the Christ who “for the joy that was set before him 
endured the Cross.” 

Self-denial fosters self-mastery. The athlete puts 
himself through a rigorous course of self-denial in train- 
ing in order that he may win in the contest of strength. 
That may be worth while. How much more worth while 
is it that one should practice self-denial with a view to 
that self-control without which no man is a saved man. 
He who is the plaything of every passing whim, the toy 
of every evil companion, is a lost man. 

Tf therefore Lent calls upon us for self-denial the 
very fact of that self-denial performs a real function. 
The robber who would not crack a safe during Lent 
practiced self-denial that might be the opening gate to 
ultimate character; but most of us should call upon our- 
selves to practice a self-denial in Lent which shall be 
practiced perpetually thereafter. This is the season of 
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the year when we may well examine ourselves to see 
what ought to be left off, and particularly what ought 
to be left out of our lives for our moral and spiritual good. 
Once more, self-denial fosters the Christ-like character. 
The man who denies himself loves other men more easily 
than the man who pampers himself. So simple self-denial 
is the first step on the way to the Christ-like character 
which will bear the Cross itself if that is the way the 
spirit leads. Only when one has a Christ-like character 
he is saved. 
We are not saying he has worked out his own salva- 
_ tion, but that in the practice of Christ-like virtues he 
has let the spirit of Christ become dominant in his life. 
So as the child said, the Cross of self-denial is “the thing 
we climb to heaven on.” 
If therefore we are prompted to look with scorn upon 
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those who obey the dictates of the calendar that they 
should eat no meat on certain days, shall we not insist 
for ourselves on a more vital self-denial? For this 
there is room enough. Certainly we can do no less than 
ask ourselves to deny ourselves whatever we know to be 
wrong. Possibly it is a misnomer to call this self-denial, 
but whatever name we call it by, such exercise is surely 
Christian. 

Then we may call upon ourselves to forego whatever 


is of injury to our neighbor whether for us it seems to. 


be wrong in itself or not. Another step is then waiting 
us, namely, the limiting of ourselves in our luxuries and 
even comforts, in order that we may minister to others. 
Here the limit is not set short of the full sacrifice of all 
that we have and are in answer to the challenge of the 
Cross. 


Who Will Be the Next? 


ft Cia name of Greeley is a notable and honored name 

in American life. Few names, if any, have been 
more notable or honorable in the history of American 
journalism. Is the name of Greeley going to be asso- 
ciated with a new incentive, arising from a new in- 
terest and outlook, in the cause of religious jour- 
nalism ? 

This is what will happen if a proposal of an 
honored Congregational minister, Rev. Frank N. 
Greeley, now living at 242 N. BE. Third St., Miami, 
Florida, strikes a responsive chord in the interest of 
those who are able to join in the task of placing re: 
ligious journalism in the Congregational fellowship 
upon a basis of assured support. 

Strongly impressed with the fact that “the ethical 
and spiritual place of The Congregationalist in the 
great days before us” depends upon assuring its busi- 
ness future; feeling that this can be/done only by 
establishing a satisfactory endowment; and equally 
convinced that “this larger support of our great de- 
nominational paper will be about the best cause pos- 
sible to advance the interests of our benevolent or- 
ganizations”; Mr. Greeley writes proposing to start 
such an endowment with a personal contribution of 
$10,000, either as a direct gift, or as a legacy from 
himself and his wife, both of whom are closing their 
seventy-sixth year. 

Certain conditions are attached to the offer, but 
these are, manifestly, from both the letter and spirit 
of Mr. Greeley’s letter to the Editor, designed rather 
to assure honest effort to raise a substantial amount, 
than from any desire to create artificial difficulties. 
Mr. Greeley’s interest is intense, sincere, and far- 
seeing. 

Probably to assure the adequate maintenance, with- 
out deficits or subsidies, of a modern, reasonably well- 
equipped religious weekly would require a fund of not 
much less than half-a-million. But manifestly the in- 
come from a much smaller fund would so reduce the 
strain upon the denominational treasury as to make 


the maintenance of The Congregationalist less a prob- 
lem than it is at present. 

Mr. Greeley suggests the effort to raise a fund of 
$200,000, and he inquires whether “there are not 
twenty Congregationalists in our churches who are 
able, and who would be willing to pledge ten thou- 
sand dollars each to be individually contributed or 
secured by solicitation, and thus secure this endow- 
ment? If thirty, with the larger endowment, all the 
better! If a resort to small pledges would be wise, 
very good.” 

“My present thought,” says Mr. Greeley, “is the 
unit of $10,000—enough of them to make a royal start 
at least. I would desire to make my personal pledge 
of one such unit if the plan is acceptable.” 

There is the gage plainly and honestly thrown 
down for Congregationalists. Will Mr. Greeley’s 
pledge of $10,000 provoke a response from others, 
either in similar, smaller, or larger amounts? If a re- 
tired Congregational minister can make such a gift, 
will active, able Congregational business men, and 
others who have wealth to consecrate to basal Chris- 
tian tasks, withhold their offering? 

The Board of the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety has accepted Mr. Greeley’s proposal and has 
authorized this editorial statement and appeal. The 
men who have most closely studied the whole problem 
of religious journalism under present conditions see 
in adequate endowments the only hope of that perma- 
nent, assured support that will make the religious 
weekly as much a basal and essential part of Chris- 
tian enterprise as the maintenance of Christian 
schools and colleges. 

Will a “Greeley Fund” become the corner stone in 
a new foundation for the sort of work that the Con- 
gregational fellowship has committed to our charge? 
Can we begin to undergird The Congregationalist with 
a support that will be equal to all the strain of 
changed conditions and increased costs of production? 

Who will respond to Mr. Greeley’s challenge? 
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church world, the few churches that have 
| varied their practice in this regard only 
‘serving to throw into bolder relief the gen- 
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[Eprtors’ Note: Mr. Butler is pastor of 
\the First Congregational Ohurch, Bellingham, 
Wash. Some time ago he won a prize of- 
fered for the best reply to an article in “Col- 


\lier’s” on “Why I Don’t Go to Church.’ 


. method of religious interpretation in 
our churches is “verbal utterance.” Our 
(public worship hour is characterized by 
| “words!” Men have been asked to trust God 
but they have too seldom been inspired to 
/do so by an impelling and unique church 
environment. The “feeling” of the spiritual 


. 
ieee has been sacrificed for the ‘‘telling” 


of it. 


The Christian gospel .has been re- 


quired to reach the human heart by way of 


the minister’s “word” and the worshiper’s 


‘“ear.’ The weary, the sinful, the seeking, 
this customary method of “verbal utter- 
ance” expressed through the medium of 
prayer, quotation, exhortation, explanation, 


the aspiring—all have been ministered to by 
| 


This uniformity of method in 
is evident through our 


and sermon. 
worship 


eral rule. 
| My plea is, that while recognizing the in- 


valuable and permanent place of human ut- 
terance in church worship, we also give a 
much greater prominence to a varied expres- 


sion of beauty and symbol; that while gladly 


yielding the dominant place to words—both 
spoken and sung—the great values of beauty 
and symbology be recognized as additional 
and indispensable aids to devotion; that we 
plan our church buildings and prepare our 
church orders of service in worship with a 
view to letting God speak through the vision 
of beauty and symbology, as well as through 
the sound of the human voice. 


The artist, the musician, the lover of na- 
ture, each has known the power of an in- 
spiring experience conveyed to the heart by 
a vision of beauty, a thrilling harmony, a 
majestic sun-capped mountain view, which, 
while it demands a verbal expression, is too 
splendid for adequate utterance by tongue. 
Such experiences are much bigger than any 
description. One must see and feel such 
messages as these. There is, then, this in- 
audible but eloquent message which men long 
for, often unknowingly, in the ehureh serv- 
ice. Surely the time is opportune for a much 
wider enlistment of the ministry of beauty 
and symbology in public worship for a wider 
presentation of religion in terms of ‘“feel- 
ing” and “vision,” as well as “hearing.” We 
need to “feel” and “see’ God, as well as 
“hear” of him. Possibly the present reli- 
gious reformation will culminate in, a recog- 


* nition of the fundamental place of this si- 


ent communion of the soul with God ini the 
atmosphere and setting of dignity and 
beauty, just as the contribution of the refor- 
mation of Luther’s day was a conception of 
the place of the Bible and jndividual freedom 
in religion. Certainly there is no greater 
stimulus for genuine love and faith than by 
such a method, and theological difference 
which divides cannot exist where men wor- 
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ship in feeling and vision plus the spoken 
word, instead of by hearing words only, 
which are often required to sustain or 
weaken a theological position. 

One cause for the religious unrest of our 
day is that so many people in authority 
have so many differences about religion 
which they express ardently, but also con- 
fusingly, to the masses. All men, of all 
types and conditions, in all parts of our 
land, can agree as to the glory of religion 
when expressed in inspiration, beauty, si- 
lence, and symbology. We simply need to 
let God, instead of so many men, talk. The 
only way to hear God is to be quiet, to 
listen to the within, to absorb inspiration 
from without, to let our desires for the best 
feel the impact of God’s world. Then, and 
then only, will the spoken word find its 
proper soil for its seed-sowing, which shall 
mature in rich fruitage of human character 
and Christian civilization. How can this 
be done? Specific details cannot be stated 
without a knowledge of the place and the 
people concerned. A few hints may be given. 

Eyery church building proclaims its mes- 
sage to the community in its general ap- 
pearance, its structural form and material 
condition, the state of its spare lots, boule- 
yard, and immediate environment. To allow 
that silent message to be ugly, to let it ex- 
press carelessness, is fatal. This article has 
no further word for such a church group, 
until they see that religion is synonymous 
with the best—and that they have contra- 
dicted their faith, and weakened the cause 
of God in the world. The church lobby, or 
vestibule, can control the mood, and sound 
the keynote thought of the entering congre- 
gation by its “atmosphere.” It will mean 
much, or nothing, to the worshiper. It may 
be a noisy, dirty, ugly place where feet hur- 
riedly trample in and out, or it can be a 
quiet, pleasing, restful “outer court” where 
the spirits of men become aware of a divine 
glow, and where carelessness is spontane- 
ously checked. 

Again, passing into the church itself, the 
vision that first greets the eye as one passes 
beyond the vestibule will either grip the soul 
and inspire worship, or it will have no 
meaning at all. Wither a person will feel 
a desire to be quiet, to pray, to aspire, to 
worship with strong ambition and jubilant 
soul, or he will half fall into a seat and wait 
for something to begin. The focal point of 
beauty, or its absence, will make all this dif- 
ference. Every church must hav€ some focal 
point of beauty and symbology, or pay the 
price of tending toward a mere lecture room 
where people do not worship spontaneously. 
This focal point should be around the pulpit 
or chancel. It may be, if necessary, very sim- 
ple. It should suggest rest, faith, achievement, 
eternal values, love, destiny, God. It should 
provide an eloquent appeal of the best which 
shall echo back from the congregation’s soul 
in the passionate desire to grow—to love— 
to serve—to achieve—to be God’s big man. 
This pivotal setting of symbolical appeal 
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A Plea for a Richer Interpretation of Religion 


can suggest all this spiritual meaning as 
each church sees fit. Happy is the church 
whose minister has the soul of a poet, and 
whose board contains as members an art- 
ist, an actor, an architect, the business ex- 
ecutive, the electrician—all devoted to the 
purpose of making the religion of Jesus elo- 
quent to the vision and senses of those who 
enter the portals of God’s house for worship. 
Such a group will find possibilities for such 
a spiritual interpretation limited only by 
their material means. They will be more 
than rewarded by observing that, in such an 
atmosphere, a “call” to prayer becomes 
hardly necessary, the spoken message will 
have tremendous power, the thrill of fine 
living will grip men—simply because they 
have felt the nearness of God, have sensed 
the sacredness of human personality. 

More could be said of the great message 
of music, of how and where it should be 
rendered from the point of view of this 
article, of service forms with their great op- 
portunities for good or bad, and of the 
function of the Sunday service in general in 
relation to the whole program of the church. 
The vital importance of this subject is illus- 
trated in all of human life—we feel and see 
before we speak. Human marriage is con- 
summated by a verbal agreement, based upon, 
and following, feelings of affection which 
grow out of a vision each of the other. Bus- 
iness transactions transpire following a vis- 
ualization of certain possibilities and 
sustained and careful thought of the respon- 
sibilities involved; after this, a man ex- 
presses his decision. The laws of life require 
ereat stress upon the inner thought. The 
mainspring of action is feeling. 

God speaks through people, through the 
Bible, and through the prayer, but he also 
speaks through the gorgeous sunset and the 
fragrant flower. His will is written in bu- 
man history; it is felt in the soul of man; 
it is sensed in a hundred silent yet eloquent 
ways. God speaks powerfully to every man’s 
heart, but man must first be still—and, lis- 
tening, yield his devotion. The spoken mes- 
sage of God is robbed of its force unless the 
hearer has first “felt”? and “seen” God in a 
beautiful setting of symbolized meaning. 


‘‘Go Tell His Disciples—and 


Peter’’ 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
“And Peter !’—Yea, tell Peter! How He 
yearned 
In all that risen glory He had earned 
On Calvary’s steep slope, for him whose blot 
Was that thrice-uttered “Nay, I know Him 
not!” 


Oh, undelivered message !—Can it be 

You did not haste to bear it, women three? 

Oh Mary, and Salome, Magdalene— 

So frightened by the angel you had seen! 

From nerveless fingers did those spices drop? 

You fled the empty tomb, and did not stop 

To give the message?—Ah, sad unbelief, 

With Peter waiting, broken, bowed with 
grief ! 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Keeping the Sabbath 

LANDEROUS tongues have said that 

“the Scot keeps the Sabbath and every- 
thing else he can lay his hands upon.” This 
idea of the acquisitiveness, and also of the 
thriftiness, ascribed to my race is very old. 
A friend who always cherishes stories on 
these points and hands them to me when I 
meet him has told me of a case where a phy- 
Sician was called in and said, “Sandy, you 
will not live till morning.’ His wife heard 
it, and after the doctor left she said, “Now 
I am very weary, having taken care of you 
all these days and nights, and I am going 
to take some rest, and I will leave the can- 
dle burning by our bedside, and before you 
draw your last breath, please mind and 
blow out the candle.” 

The people of Scotland are really divided 
into two classes, the thrifty and the spend- 
thrifts. We have them both in the opening 
lines of one of Burns’ poems: 

It’s hardly in.a body’s pow’r, 

To keep, at times, frae being sour, 

To see how things are shar’d; 

How best 0’ chiels are whyles in want, 


While coofs on countless thousands rant, 
And ken na how to ware'’t. 


The origin of Scottish thrift, since this has 
been wittily and with malice aforethought 
associated with “the keeping of the Sab- 
bath,” I cannot pass without an incidental 
remark; Scottish thrift hag its origin in the 
passion for independence. No man can be 
independent who has not an economic basis 
for it, no man is independent who is a beg- 
gar, who lives upon another or whose physi- 
cal subsistence depends upon the bounty of 
another. Scotland is naturally poor in re- 
sources ; it has been made rich by the indus- 
try, the character, and the thrift of its peo- 
ple. Having won an economic basis . for 
independence, the people do not care to part 
With it. Again Burns discloses this motive : 
To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justified by honor: 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 
There is no nation on the face of the earth 
that needs a lecture on thrift more than our 
own American Nation. 

To return to our subject, how did Scotland 
keep the Sabbath? The Sabbath was kept 
as if it had been the seventh day of the 
week and not the first; it was kept as if 
it had been the religious day of the Jews; 
it was not kept as the sacred day of the 
Christian religion. The Lord’s Day was 
the day of resurrection, the day of triumph, 
the day of freedom and of joy. All that 
was outside Scottish notions of the Sabbath. 

It was a duty to penalize one’s self, one’s 
family, one’s friends; it was a duty to be 
intolerant and even censorious in regard to 
all who might differ in opinion as to how 
the Sabbath ought to be kept. 
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Let us consider some of the things that 
were done, and endured, on the old-fashioned 
Sabbath. First; work of all kinds was re- 
duced to a minimum, and with it, of course, 
all exercise, all entertainment, and all pleas- 
ure, outside of religion. In the country, the 
animals. were fed and cared for, the horses 
and cattle; beyond that nothing was done. 
In the stricter homes everything had been 
prepared in advance; only works of neces- 
sity and mercy were allowed on that solemn 
day. Physically it was a day of idleness. 
For young people with abounding energy, it 
was a day of repression and of inward 
protest. 

In the second place, church-going was an 
obligation. There was one exception, one 
excuse, shabby clothes, or a mishap to the 
Sunday suit. The Scottish people are proud; 
they do not like to go abroad in poor clothes, 
nor do their friends wish to see them among 
other people poorly dressed. Wither of these 
conditions, shabby clothes or an accident to 
the Sunday suit, constituted a valid excuse. 
Here was one of the uncovenanted mercies 
of God that came with extraordinary fre- 
quency in the case of the hardened unregen- 
erate sinner. 

The church, in the country, was usually 
from one to three miles distant; sometimes 
it was two miles; often, however, it was six, 
so that going to church meant a walk of 
twelve miles. The church was not heated ; 
in winter it was cold outside and inside. The 
seats were about eight or nine inches, wide; 
there were no cushions, and the backs were 
exceedingly straight; there could be no loung- 
ing—everybody had to sit up. 

In the country, in my time, there were 
scholars among the ministers, but there 
were no preachers who had any power to 
interest young people. The sermons usu- 
ally were on abstract subjects, the abstract 
treatment of Calvinism usually, the doctrine 
of Predestination, for example. The dis- 
course would be, let us say, on “Supralap- 
sarianism,” or again, on Sublapsarianism,” 
and I never learnt the meaning of either of 
these words till I studied for the ministry. 
The first means that God’s eternal decree de- 
termined the order of the world from the 
beginning, including everything; Adam’s fall 
was a mere incident and flowed from the 
decree like all the other events. The sub- 
lapsarian doctrine was that things went 
pretty much their own way till Adam fell 
and that then the Divine Purpose stepped 
in and took charge of the world. These were 
very fine metaphysical points to discuss be- 
fore boys, and they were not ably or lumi- 
nously discussed. 

The sermon might be on “Limited Elec- 
tion.” God had a right, like the rest of us, 
to choose his friends and to turn down those 
whom he did not like. It might be on “Lim- 
ited Atonement.” Jesus Christ did not die 
for the whole world, although the New Tes- 
tament says that he did; to set aside the 
plain teaching of the New Testament re- 
quired subtle reasoning and some sleight of 


hand. Then there was the subject of “Trre- 
sistible Grace.” To those whom he choge’ 
God gave the spirit in large measure; they 
had to go to heaven; but one could not get 
there, no matter how hard one tried, if’ one) 
did not have the irresistible grace. The subs, 
ject might be the “Perseverance of the 
Saints.” The elect might appear to fall, 
away, they might be unable to give a very 
good account of themselves, they might not 
be thought very well of by their neighbors; 
all the same, through persevering grace they 
would arrive, one way or another. Lastly 
there was the “Everlasting Punishment” of 
the wicked. To us boys this was the only 
vital part of the sermon; here the preacher 
was dealing with the class to which we 
belonged. 

The sermon lasted usually from an hour 
and a quarter to an hour and a half. It was 
generally divided into four heads, with four 
subdivisions under each head, and a “finally” 
added. Four times four are sixteen and four 
make twenty; and four more, twenty-four. 
It was a serious intellectual feat to keep all 
these heads distinct and to know from mo- 
ment to moment where we were in the pro- 
gram. Many times we had a gleam of 
hope, in our wonder as to how much longer 
our punishment was to last, when the 
preacher said “Finally,” and we would look 
for the end; but the hope would speedily be 
blown out when he changed his voice and_ 
went back to “Secondly.” We were all at 
sea then; there was nothing to do but stu- 
pidly to wait for the end, whenever that 
might come, of the irrelevant and stupid 
performance. ; 

Sermons were usually argumentative in ; 
quality, in tone, in method, and in all ser-_ 
mons things were argued which we boys 
thought should have been taken for granted, 
which, at the same time, would have helped 
in getting up a little speed. “Hence” and 
“therefore” were favorite words and were 
so repeatedly used that I came to hate those 
two words; I wanted to say “Hence!” to the 
whole thing. 

Carlyle, in his “Reminiscences,” gives a ‘ 
good description of a sermon which he and 
one of his friends went to hear by Robert 
Hall, one of the greatest English preachers 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
on the text, “God that cannot lie.” The ser- 
mon was an attempted demonstration of the 
fact that God cannot lie. Carlyle’s friend 
said, “No need of proving that; one might 
as well prove that God never fought a duel.” 
This excess of argumentation added to the 
dullness and unprofitableness, especially in 
men of small ability, of the discourse; a 
wearisome business was made more weari- 
some. 

Boys were not altogether without resources 
under this incomprehensible discipline. .)I 
recall one minister, greatly honored by my 
father and mother, who was nevertheless to 
us an intolerable bore. He really could not 
speak; we never saw the color of his eyes; 
he had the habit while preaching of touch- 
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ig his nose with the little finger of his 
)ght hand and giving a kind of grunt every 
ime he did it. We boys would wager some- 
ung before we went into church as to how 
any times the preacher would touch his 
‘ose with his finger and as to whether there 
ould always be the grunt with the touch 
re whether once in a while they would be 
jpparate. Then we would sit up, watch, and 
_jount, to see who would win. No human per- 
on, least of all a human Deity, could grudge 
as this relief, considering our long afflic- 
jon. I must add that with three excep- 
ions I never heard in my boyhood or youth 
rom a Scottish preacher a word that had 
‘he least meaning or interest for me. Scot- 
jish preachers embrace some of the best 
‘hat have ever lived, and some of the worst, 
nd I happened to be brought up among 
ountry ministers who had no gift of pub- 
lic speech, no juice in mind or heart. 

4 The singing, on the other hand, affected 
‘me greatly. It was simple in the last de- 
gree, weird, but it had something grand in 
4 There was the bleak old kirk, and the 
people, hard-featured, heroic, looking as if 
they had had a tough struggle with the 
proria, which was indeed the truth. Outside 
—let us say in winter—was the wild, stormy 
universe beating against the bleak old build- 
A 
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ing. There was no organ, no piano, no in- 
‘strumental music of any kind. The congre- 
gation, perhaps crowding the building, rose 
Jand sang with sincerity heart melodies that 
told of their faith in God, their purpose to 
‘be men, their sense of the pathos of life, 
and their willingness to accept whatever God 
‘might ordain. Weird and moving were those 
heart melodies rolled out against the wintry 
sky. Burns, in “The Cotter’s Saturday 
| Night,” gives an exact picture of what oc- 
/ curred in church : 

| Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures 
rise, 

' Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heaven-ward flame, 
| The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
| The tickl’a ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s 
| praise. 

There were no hymns—the Hebrew Psalms 
in meter were our songs—and once in a 
: while a great burst of poetry would come, 
and with it a volume of music from those 
gincere men and women, music that would 

pierce one’s heart with a sense of God and 

the grandeur of human life. 

What took place after we came home from 
-ehurch? The afternoon was spent in Bible- 
reading, committing Psalms to memory, a 
toilsome afternoon; in the evening there 
was the Catechism, a mournful hour; and 
the day ended with family prayer; and at 
the last exercise the exhausted boys and girls 

- would fall asleep, and get punished for it. 

Some of these evening scenes were not 
only touchingly pious, but also overwhelm- 

ingly humorous. Our good father would 
: gather us in a circle, round him and our 
mother, weary aS we were with the reli- 
gious toil of the day. He would select a 
chapter unmerciful in its length, and he 
would skip nothing. By the end of the 
chapter we were nearly all asleep. When 
the reading was done we knelt in prayer, 
and those prayers of our father were the 
spoken burden of parental anxiety and hope, 
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rich in tender feeling, and impressive in the 
highest degree, had we not been already 
done up. While this exercise was going on, a 
brother considerably younger than I suc- 
cumbed, fell over on the tea-kettle, the water 
in it being supposed to be boiling hot, but 
which had become quite cold. This young- 
ster overturned the kettle and when the 
water struck him he yelled, “I am burnt!” 
This was too much for me; I burst into a 
loud laugh, nearly the unpardonable sin at 
such a time. My father paused in his 
prayer, rectified the kettle, struck my brother 
a smart blow, struck me a heavier blow, 
knelt again and went on with his devotions. 

There are two things that abide with me 
in the keeping of the Sabbath; first the im- 
mense number who went to church. I be- 
lieve this custom still reigns. At the hour 
of service in the beautiful city of Aberdeen, 
on Union Street, a noble street running a 
mile and a quarter through the city, not a 
vehicle of any kind is to be seen; there go 
the multitudes blackening the streets, tens 
of thousands, dressed in. their Sunday 
clothes, on their way to the House of God. 
In Edinburgh, on Princes Street, not a 
vehicle anywhere is in sight, but human be- 
ings filling the street from sidewalk to side- 
walk, all bent on the same high errand. The 
Seotch are a church-going people, especially 
in the cities, and they are a Sabbath-rever- 
ing people; no games, no fishing, no shoot- 
ing, no play of any kind. Why? They 
believe and revere; the religion of the na- 
tion must be respected; the immemorial 
habit of the people must be regarded; the 
unbeliever must conform; conformation is a 
tribute due from the individual to the com- 
munity, to the nation. 

The second impression that remains with 
me is that of the fortitude of the people un- 
der disappointing circumstances. No mat- 
ter how dull the sermon might be, they were 
not discouraged; they did not go to church 
primarily to hear a minister; there was the 
House of God, the Bible, the songs of Zion. 
They went to worship God; that was the 
primary object. If the sermon was interest- 
ing, all the better; if it was not, they could 
endure it. 

There is something fine and high in this, 
that the people are not going to be chased 
away from the House of God by a poor or a 
dull preacher, that they are not going to 
allow their relation to God to be disturbed 
by the incompetence of the minister, or their 
worship marred. 

I must add that the country people did 
not take to a preacher who was brilliant. 
“He’s a gude shop-window” ; that is, he puts 
all his goods where they may be seen; if 
you should go into the store, you would find 
the rest of it empty. A man that they could 
not understand was often very highly re- 
garded. “Wasna that a grand sermon?” 
“Aye, but did you understand it?’ Under- 
stand it? I wou’dna hae the presumption.” 
’ On another occasion I went with my oldest 
brother, an elder in the Established Church, 
and a man of marked ability, to hear a 
certain preacher. Again the church was 
crowded. The sermon was on Paul, a man 
with a thousand points of contact with our 
modern world; no one of these points was 
made; what we got. was a quiet little essay 


‘tially an illusion. 
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upoh a man who lived nineteen centuries 
ago. I asked my brother what he thought 
of the sermon; his answer was, “It was a 
good sermon for Paul, and I am sorry he was 
not there to hear it.” 

My father had heard the mighty Chalmers 
once or twice, and always rose into the lan- 
guage of eulogy when he spoke of him. He 
had frequently heard Thomas Guthrie, and 
was greatly moved by his oratory and his 
humanity. We were told that in the great 
cities there were preachers of extraordinary 
power, and that where one could hear such 
divines and prophets church-going was not 
an obligation but a privilege. For myself it 
never rose to the plane of privilege; it 
stood, like the sun at Joshua’s command, 
on the level of painful obligation. 

The religion of my boyhood and youth 
was austere and unlovely, viewed in itself; 
it appeared grand and heroic in my father, 
and in one or two others of my kinsmen; 
in my mother, especially after her great re- 
ligious experience in the mid-forties, it ap- 
peared absolutely real and supremely beau- 
tiful. This was because she was a Wesleyan 
by descent, and because her religion exalted 
and sweetened her whole great endowment 
as a human being. The current religion was 
under the shadow of John Calvin and his 
Scottish followers; and to me it was meager, 
blasted, unlovely and indeed inhuman. The 
version of the national faith that I saw and 
pondered was likely enough a poor version; 
it was not the sublime figure of Christ upon 
the cathedral of life, but a gargoyle. Often 
did I resolve to have nothing to do with it, 
preferring life in its integrity and abun- 
dance to an emaciated and fantastic ghost 
of it. 

This reaction was largely that of boyhood 
and youth, abundant in the joy of living, or 
rich in the sense of life’s tenderness and 
struggle, against the religion of mature men 
and women for whom the world was essen- 
’ I can now see that those 
men and women had gone through great ex- 
periences, that life had proved itself a thing 
of many disappointments and sorrows, and 
that having found existence a stern affair 
they had matched it with a stern faith. 
What was austere and unlovely to a boy be- 
comes impressive and moving in its somber 
strength as I view it over the expanse of 
the years. The sense of God was great in 
it, and this even then was visibly its trans- 
figuring soul, as after a wild and stormy day 
in Scotland I have seen the setting sun dis- 
close the glory that had all through the dark 
hours been behind the thick clouds, and be- 
fore he disappeared set on fire the whole 
lurid heavens. If in the religion of my 
native land there was too much of the flint 
of the rocks, in its season there would surely 
appear the bloom of the heather. In my 
judgment a Christianity that should com- 
bine the passion for righteousness and com- 
passion for poor human beings, rigorous 
ethical idealism and sympathy, the con- 
sciousness of the perfect God through the 
sense of humanity, the flint of the rock with 
the heather over it in perpetual bloom, would 
be a close approximation to the religion of 
Jesus, the sovereign prophet of man and of 
the Most High. 

(Continued next week) 
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The Minister and His Message 


By John P. Jockinsen 
Pilgrim Church, Lansing, Michigan 

When Jesus looked out upon the multitude 
“he was moved with compassion for them, 
because they were distressed and scattered, 
as sheep not haying a shepherd.” Turning 
to the disciples he said, ‘The harvest indeed 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” He 
realized the need’ of ministry to hungry, 
thirsty souls, longing for an assurance of 
the great Unseen and an interpretation of 
the Divine. 

From that scene I turn to some of our 
present day ministries. For many years 
I went to a stately church, belonging to one 
of the great historic faiths, where served 
a minister who as a pastor was loved by his 
people but who as a preacher was incompre- 
hensible. His mannerism in gazing from his 
manuscript to the upper part of the nearest 
left-hand window had an apologetic effect, 
as if he were ashamed to face his con- 
gregation. His sermon material dealt with 
otherworldly matters in a way not related 
at all to our present life problems, hopes, 
or aspirations, and couched in the theologi- 
cal phraseology of the sixteenth century. He 
was feeding us the husks of mediaeval 
thought which was outside of our experi- 


ence and had no meaning for us. He failed 
to follow Christ’s command, “Feed my 
sheep.” 


Recently it has been my privilege to listen 
to several more modern preachers. One gave 
a résumé of the world’s history from its 
early dawn to the present time. I went spir- 
itually hungry. Instead of haying my spirit 
uplifted I was bored by old historic plati- 
tudes and went away deeply disappointed. 
Later I had the privilege of listening to a 
Fundamentalist expound the Scripture, af- 
firming that unless you believed so and so 
and accepted every portion of the Bible as 
equally valid and important, you were ana- 
thema. Those who denied or questioned the 
faith were false prophets, ravening wolves 
in sheep’s clothing seeking whom they might 
devour! Dogmatism and condemnation were 
no food for thought or inspiration and I 
went away empty and sorrowful. 

Again I heard an able scholar address a 
notable gathering of ministers and laymen 
completely demolishing the defences of Fun- 
damentalism. Its theory and propaganda 
were of no interest to me; the onslaughts 
of our learned friend neither stirred me nor 
gave me food for spiritual thought. As I 
looked over the congregation I noted that 
most of the older men were nodding their 
heads, while the younger men were fumbling 
with their watch chains, or hymn books, 
looking bored and waiting impatiently for 
the end. Here was gathered a great body 
of people from all over America in a no- 
table, cathedral-like church on a memorable 
occasion amid associations where we were 
emotionally in a mood to meet with the 

‘hrist; but instead we had brought to us 
a controversial theme in which we had no 
interest and concerning which we were al- 
ready convinced! What a tragedy! 

Some months later I again had the privi- 
lege of listening in on a sermon, this time 
in a humble church where a congregation of 
ordinary folk had gathered for inspiration 
and worship. All entered heartily into the 
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preliminary service, until the time for the 
sermon, when we were in an expectant and 
receptive mood. The sermon was a tirade 
of the evolutionary idea against Bryanism! 
It had no interest whatever for the people 
gathered there. Many were aged and were 
seeking comfort in the faith of their fathers. 
Those engaged in the work of the world 
wanted a faith to live by. What did they 
eare about evolution or Bryanism? They 
were hungry for fellowship with God! But 
instead of becoming more deeply conscious 
of the Divine, doubts were intermingled with 
bitter disappointment. <A persistent contin- 
uation of this negative sermonization soon 
caused even. the most faithful to lose heart, 


remaining away from a_ service which 
brought little or no good and only caused 
pain. 


From these experiences I turn again to 
Jesus. as he talked to the people of his 
time. If Jesus were living today I do not 
doubt but that he would accept the discoy- 
eries of science. He would say as he did 
then, ‘Know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” But he would go further 
than science ever went: he would take these 
human lives of ours,—our ideals, our mo- 
tives, our purposes, our longings, the hidden 
thought of which we ourselves are scarcely 
aware,—and lift them up to the great Eter- 
nal. I am sure he would use these more 
recent revelations, not for the purpose of ar- 
gument as if they were the whole truth, but 
in building up and interpreting the spiritual 
world, in leading men to God, in transform- 
ing their lives into the more Christ-like ideal, 
in making them strong to withstand the 
temptations of selfishness and sin, the flesh 
and the devil, in revealing to them their 
inmost hearts and linking them with the 
Divine. 


EASTER POEMS 


By Elmer H. Johnson 
Superintendent of the Montana 
Congregational Conference 


Joy of the Morning 

Joy of the morning, gleam of the light, 
Coming go silently out of the night, 
Changing the night to the delicate rose, 
(Whence the sweet pageant’?—nobody knows), 
Changing the rose to the gorgeous red, 
Then the full light of the day instead. 
Was there foreboding ?—gone is the night, 
Melted to nothingness under the light. 
Friend, didst thou conjure up baleful slough? 

’Tis nothing but Waster lilies now! 


My Soul Hath Time 
If earth hath sped a billion years 
Along its orb, among the spheres, 
Can it then be, shall live less long 
The soul that sings the angel song? 


If God doth spare the pond’rous clay 
I know my soul hath endless day, 
For Holy Love shall ever be 

The Guardian of my soul and me. 


If dove of light full forth hath been 
And come again with branch of green, 
My ark of life shall ever race 

Nor come to naught for lack of space. 


BHternity I see behind, 
Eternity ahead I find, 
Eternity in God sublime, 
Eternity—my soul hath time! 


Billings, Mont. 


Parables of Safe the Sage 


The Parable of the Courtesy School 


There was once an Hotel that was torn 
down and a greater one Builded in its place. 
And they who managed the Hotel spake one 
to another, saying, We will establish a Schoo] — 
of Courtesy, and every employee of this 
Hotel shall attend. rt 

So they hired an hall, and every day for 
Six Weeks they instructed the Clerks and 
the Waiters and the Porters and the Bell — 
Hops and the Elevator Boys and the Check 
Girls and the Chamber Maids. And they — 
said, This School doth not imply a Criticism, © 
but we desire to Elevate our Standard of 
Service. Therefore, must each and every — 
employee learn Courtesy. 

Now I was there on the day the New Hotel — 
opened. And I sat down at a Table and 
there came to wait on me an Aged Ethio- © 
pian, whom I remembered well. And his — 
name was Henry Clay White. And he also © 
remembered me. . 

And he welcomed me with a Stiff and De- 
termined air that seemed to say, I will be 
Courteous if I die for it. 

And I gave him my order, and he thanked 
me as if I had giyen him a Liberty Bond — 
for himself. But he was Stiff and not at 
Ease. 

And he served the meal, and he moved as 
if he had been moulded out of two by four — 
scantling. 

And I said, Henry, what is the matter? 

And he said, It is this School of Courtesy. . 
I have always known how to behave toward 
White Folks until they sent me to this School 


of Courtesy. | 


And it was even so. For all his native 
Politeness and that which had grown out of 
his Experience had gone, and in its place was 
this Professional and Artificial Courtesy 
which was proving Nearly Fatal. For he 
was taking it Hard. 

And I smiled at this, but I meditated. And 
I said unto myself, Nevertheless, that School 
of Courtesy was a Brilliant Idea. For while 
that Hotel had never lacked Courtesy, it is 
meet, right and the bounden duty of those 
who manage it to rise to New Levels of con- 
duct to match their Surroundings. And I 
would that all men who once draye Ox Carts 
and now drive Automobiles would do like- 
wise. 

And I considered yet further, and I said, 
Old Henry needed no one to teach him how 
to be polite and obliging, yet it were no 
harm that even he should be taught not to 
insert his Thumb any farther into the Soup 
than is Convenient, and a few little matters 
of Extra Polish which even a Waiter may 
profitably learn. 

And I said, Even though at the beginning 
it may be artificial, it is worth while. For all 
Good Manners are acquired since the days 
when Humanity Dwelt in Caves, and each 
in the beginning was Artificial. Yet never 
doth a Good Quality appear to full advan- 
tage, until it hath passed that stage, and 
become, as it were, to the manner born. But 
it were better for some men to be Artificially 
Courteous all their lives than be as they are 
now. 
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Congregationalists in Natal 
Anoual Assembly of the Congregational Union of South Africa 


VN the center of sunny Natal, the Christian 

province of South Africa, lies the provincial 
‘city of Pietermaritzburg, for short, Maritz- 
‘burg. The Zulug call the city “Umgungung- 
inghloyu.” This was the name given to the 
‘Royal Kraal of King Chaka of pre-civiliza- 
tion days, who, because of his great size was 
ealled “Umgungundhlovu,”’ the “Great Ele- 
phant.” When Maritzburg became the white 


/man’s Royal Kraal of the province of Natal, 


| 


j 
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own Royal Kraal. 


i 


‘the other half Zulu and Asiatic Indians. 


|the Zulus naturally gave it the name of their 


_ By motor Maritzburg is seventy miles from 
Durban, the eastern seaport of South Africa; 


by aeroplane, forty miles; by train, well, it 


all depends on what train you take. The city 
hag a population of about 40,000, half white, 
Ma- 
ritzburg is beautiful for situation, located in 
a tremendous basin and surrounded on all sides 
by rolling hills, grand and picturesque. 

In this little South African city there con- 
vened on Oct. 7, 1925, the Sixty-Fifth Annual 
Assembly of the Congregational Union of South 
Africa. One living in Maritzburg for the week 
of the assembly would not have had great diffi- 
culty to imagine that he was visiting a typical 
American city. The weather was perfect, very 


’ much like an Ohio Indian summer in October. 
The place of meeting was in a beautiful and 


modest brick church, such as one will find in 


many an American city of 250,000 population. 


Looking in on the assembly one finds in the 
chair Mr. Norman Anstey, a consecrated Con- 
gregational business man, whose main business 


_ is serving the Lord, but who manages dry goods 


stores in Johannesburg and Durban to help 
pay expenses. The assembly itself is a most 
cosmopolitan body. Scotchmen with their rip- 
pling “rs,” Englishmen with their ‘‘Aye,” and 


superfluous “Sir”; the Irishman with his over- 
flowing wit; the Dutchman with his gutturals; 
the South African Colonial; the Cape Colored, 
the Kafir, the Zulu, the Basuto; B.A.s, M.A.s, 
Ph.D.s, and just the plain good preacher with- 
out the frills. No D.D.s, for Great Britain 
rightly reserves this most honorable title for 
men of real distinction in the church. With 
this body I spent a delightful week as the offi- 
cial delegate of the American Board Mission, 
listening to the debates, pro and con, in the 
making of a new Constitution, joining freely 
in the invariable forenoon and afternoon teas 
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and cakes, but never desiring to share with my 
British friends their unfailing joy in the pipe 
and cigarette; I prefer Wrigley’s. 

One has a suspicion that there are still many 
enlightened people of the West (West of the 
Oceans), who think of Africa only as the 
“Dark Continent” in which live only danger- 
ous and treacherous Negroes, wild beasts and 
missionaries, monkeys and palm trees. Let it 
be known that South Africa proper has a white 
pepulation of more than a million, who are 
making Africa a land of peace, industry, ana 
comfort. The presence of this large white pop- 
ulation partly explains the existence of the 
Congregational Union in addition to the two 
distinctly Congregational missions, the London 
Missionary Society and the American Board. 


Some Missronary History 


A few facts of missionary history may be of 
interest here. In 1799 the London Missionary 
Society began its great work in South Africa, 
particularly through the activities of Robert 
Moffat. The influence of this missionary body 
was not limited to the black people only, but its 
labors were extended to the whites of the Cape 
district also. By 1850 the society had ex- 
tended its labors far and wide well into the 
interior of the continent. The older churches 
to the south had become well orgariized and 
largely self-supporting; hence they gradually 
began to withdraw from the London Missionary 
Society and to operate as independent churches. 

In 1859 these churches south of the Orange 
River formed themselves into an Evangelical 
Alliance. In 1879 they became a corporate re- 
ligious body under the name of the Congrega- 
tional Union of South Africa. Today the Con- 
gregational Union looks after the spiritual in- 
terests of all the European Congregationalists 
of South Africa and the colored, Asiatic In- 
dian, and several native tribes. The total mem- 
bership of the union is 22,764. This mem- 
bership is constituted in forty-three European 
churches, twenty colored, twenty-eight native, 
six having both colored and native communi- 
cants. 

The London Missionary Society continues 
to work to the north mainly among the Bechu- 
anas and Matebeles; the American Board con- 
fines its efforts largely to the Zulus of Natal 
and Zululand and the mining population of Jo- 
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hannesburg and its many suburbs and is now 
reaching out into the Portuguese territory of 
the Hast Coast. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


Hach of these Congregational societies is an 
organization by itself, and each responsible 
for its own field. There has thus far been no 
organized co-operation, but fraternal fellowship 
has always been most cordial. But in this 
modern age of amalgamation and emphasis on 
ecclesiastical comity, it seems urgent that the 
co-operation among these three societies should 
be something more than mere brotherly fellow- 
ship. Congregationalism is fast learning the 
weakness of polite independency, and South 
African Congregationalism realizes that the 
time has come when it must give more practi- 
cal evidence of its unity. Hence efforts are 
being made in yarious directions for a closer 
co-operation of these three societies to bring 
Christ to the multitudes of all races of South 
Africa through the unbounded resources of Con- 
gregationalism. The great obstacle at present 
for a closer organized co-operation is that of 
language. Missionaries can readily meet and 
confer with each other in a common tongue, but 
not so the representatives of various native 
tribes. Until our native leaders as a whole be- 
come more conversant in the use of a common 
language, a single Congregational organization 
of South Africa will not be practicable. Per- 
haps when this one obstacle hag been removed 
the courtship of Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism will have come to a happy conclu- 
sion and then we shall have one large Presby- 
Congregational or Congre-Presbyterian Church 
of South Africa and, we hope, of the world. 


PRESBYTERIAN POLITY 


Now we have as yet not been privileged to 
sit in the inner conclaves of Presbyterian 
gatherings and so we cannot say as to what 
changes may be taking place in those ranks in 
the direction of Congregationalism. But it is 
obvious that in the Congregational Union and 
in the American Board Mission Presbyterian 
polity is coming in with a vengeance. Six years 
ago the American Board Mission adopted a 
new constitution, which among other historic 
changes includes a central executive body which 
has power to recommend to the Annual Council 
changes of pastors. The Annual Council as- 
sumes power to act after consultation with the 
churches affected. All offerings for the pastors’ 
stipends are paid into a central treasury from 
which all stipends are paid; the executive has 
charge of this central treasury. Now whether 
by providence, coincidence, or the effect of at- 
mospherics, it nevertheless is significant that 
at its recent assembly the Congregational Union 
adopted a constitution looking in the same direc- 
tion in many instances. 

For several years a new constitution has 
been under consideration by the union. It has 
been referred to the constituent churches for 
consideration and amendments. The churches 
have replied freely, expressing their opinions. 
Sut a carefully drawn-up constitution was for- 
mally adopted by the assembly at Maritzburg to 
go into effect Jan. 1, 1927. 

The following quotations from the new con- 
stitution will indicate its nature as a whole 
and the trend of South African Congregation- 
alism : 


The assembly is a court of appeal. Its func- 
tions are deliberative and executive and its de- 
cisions are final and binding. Im the event of 
a church refusing to accept the decision of the 
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assembly that church shall by the decision of 
the assembly be dis-associated from the union. 

The assembly shall determine. the district 
association to which each church shall belong. 

Bach church of the union must contribute 
annually to the funds of the union. 

Each church has the right to elect its own 
minister, subject to the confirmation of the dis- 
trict association. 

A district association, after consultation 
with the moderator, the minister, and _ the 
church concerned, may recomiiend to the exec- 
utive of the union the removal, or the transfer, 
or the appointment of a minister, and the ex- 
ecutive shall have power to act upon the recom- 
mendation, subject to an appeal to the as- 
sembly. ; 


Here ig one typical clause which refers only 
to the native churches and not to the Huropean 


and colored: 
Each district missionary committee shall de- 
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termine the amount of contribution to be made 
by each church to the central fund from which 
all stipends to the pastors are paid. 

The Buropean and colored churches pay their 
own pastors direct. 

There is no doubt here regarding the desire 
for more centralization. 

But this desire for centralization is not a 
desire for power but for more efficient service. 
This is evidenced by the fact that a year ago 
at the same assembly where the constitution 
was put into shape for a referendum to the 
churches, there was also launched the New Era 
Fund of £50,000. It was then proposed to raise 
this amount as soon as possible for a sinking 
fund by means of which old work might be 
strengthened and necessary new work opened. 
The Honorable Chairman, Mr. William Anstey, 


started the fund by an initial contribution 
£1,000. At the 1925 assembly the fund hac 
reached the £10,000 mark. ) 

South African Congregationalism is noj 
wealthy. What is done must be done with sac 
rifice, but there is fortunately manifest a real 
spirit. of consecration. | 

Cordial greetings were cabled from the assem- 
bly to the National Council at Washington’ 
We trust the cable survived the terrors of 
Father Neptune and safely reached its desting. | 
tion. We are sure that the prayer expressed 
in the cable that the Heavenly Father’s riches¢ 
blessings rest on the National Council was) 


most manifestly answered. | 


Adams Mission Station, 
Natal, South Africa. 


Education for Participation in World Affairs 


Secretary of the Congregational Hducation Society 


4 here Religious Education Association chose 
an appropriate theme for its twenty- 
third annual convention at Toronto. During 
the sessions on March 9 to 12, the papers were 
giving full evidence of the fruitlessness of at- 
tempts to settle world problems upon less than 
Christian principles. Meanwhile, leaders in 
religious education from many lands were giv- 
ing themselves to an earnest attempt to deter- 
mine just what qualities of mind and heart 
should enter into the sort of world-mindedness 
that would make for brotherhood and peace. 

The evening sessions of the convention were 
held in the Metropolitan Church and were ad- 
dressed by leaders in educational and inter- 
national affairs, as well as in the church. The 
president’s address, by President Cowling of 
Carleton College, was noteworthy for its clear 
statement of a religious world philosophy as 
the only basis for true world-mindedness. Sir 
Robert Falconer, president of Toronto Uni- 
versity, expressed in gracious manner the wel- 
come of his city and of Canada to their 
brethren from over the border, and the Hon. 
Newton W. Rowell gave an interesting and 
hopeful summary of what has been accomplished 
by the nations in the direction of world peace. 
His address was particularly timely in view 
of the tangled situation at Geneva. 

Other addresses of the convention were those 
by Rey. Kirby Page, who pointed out the in- 
fluence of economic conditions upon interna- 
tional relationships; by Rabbi Brickner, who 
offered suggestions as to the manner in which 
races, nations, and religions might be recon- 
ciled; by Prof. W. A. Gifford on “Religion and 
World Unity”; and a witty and stimulating 
address on the same topic by Rey. James 
Endicott. 

The forenoon and afternoon sessions of the 
convention were devoted to hearing reports of 
practical experiments in education for world- 
mindedness and the discussion of the issues 
and problems thus presented. The results of 
these discussions are summarized in the report 
of the Findings Committee. 


Report OF COMMITTEE ON FINDINGS 


The Religious Education Association seeks to 
inspire ‘the educational forces of our country 
with the religious ideal; to inspire the religious 
forces of our country with the educational ideal ; 
and to keep before the public mind the ideal of 
religious education, and the sense of its need and 
value. The annual convention is organized to 
provide an opportunity for free discussion of 
the basic principles involved in religious edu- 
cation, with the object of creating and criticiz- 
ing methods to be employed. Judged by these 
avowed purposes the present convention has, 
within certain limits, been successful; for the 
free discussion both within the smaller groups 
and in the open forum has elicited wide variety 
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of opinion. Most members who have attended 
the convention have awakened with pleasure to 
discover a wealth of experience in the field 
under review, and they have been stimulated 
both to experiment and to improve on work al- 
ready accomplished. 

This convention has been concerned with prep- 
aration for participation in world affairs, and 
this presupposes a way of life in which every 
national group May expect to realize its own 
essential aspirations, within a system of mu- 
tuality. 

We find that the specific contribution of re- 
ligious education to this way of life is the cre- 
ation of world-mindedness by actual partici- 
pation in inter-racial fellowships and by such 
understanding and sympathetic appreciation of 
others as transcends the racial, national, reli- 
gious, and economic prejudices of the group to 
which one belongs. 

During the convention it became increasingly 
manifest that a number of agencies are already 
working to this end; and the report of their 
activities has been illuminating. Those en- 
gaged in religious education must act in close 
collaboration with such agencies. World- 
mindedness begins at home, and concrete situa- 
tions which imperatively call for its exercise 
are always to be found within the circle of each 
individual’s relations. 

The convention has appreciated the report of 
efforts to promote world-mindedness, especially 
during childhood, in such controlled situations 
as involve a more or less sustained intimacy 
with persons of diverse racial and national ori- 
gins. By such varied contacts a richer per- 
sonal life may be produced, while the creation 
of hurtful inhibitions may be averted. But the 
convention has realized that the achievement 
of this end in youth and, in adult life calls for 
the most honest recognition of grave organized 
evils which now menace cordial international 
relations. The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, having special regard for the education of 
children, finds that the best efforts in this field 
are rendered futile by the thought and practice 
of adults, and therefore recognizes with new 
vividness the urgent need of adult education 
adapted to overcome the existing inhibitions. 

Among matters which cal] for special atten- 
tion we note the following: 

The integration of so-called “missionary 
education” into the normal process of religious 
education. 

2. A close scrutiny of all literature published, 
to eliminate subtle appeals to racial or na- 
tional prejudice, in order that the improvement 
which has recently taken place in this respect 
may be maintained. 

A more general acceptance by the mem- 
bership of organized religious bodies of the prin- 
ciples and policy now avowed by leading exno- 
nents of the missionary enterprise which, while 
conserving intense religious devotion, excludes 
all arrogance or patronage in respect to other 
people. 

4. Some resolute effort on the part of the 
members of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion to promote in each locality the objects 
which have occupied the thought of this con- 
vention. 

A full report of the addresses and discussions 
will be published in the April number of Reli- 
gious Education, the official organ of the Asso-’ 


ciation. 


This convention had unusual significance be- 
cause of the report of an investigation recently . 
made by the Institute of Social and Religious | 
Research, at the request of the R. HB. A., “to. 
appraise the activities of the association, to” 
discover whether these are being duplicated 
by other agencies, whether or not the associa- 
tion should continue, and” if so, “what should 
be its future organization, field, function, and 
relationships.” The fact that the Religious 
Education Association thus deliberately in- 
vited a searching investigation of its status 
and function marks a new and commendable 
departure in the history of such organizations. 
The report of the committee consists of 86 
typewritten pages covering objective data, 
opinions of many persons gathered by corre- 
spondence and interviews, and the judgments 
of the investigating committee, beside a large 
quantity of original records. The committee 
concurred in the following six recommenda- 


tions: 

A. That the R. HB. A. continue to exist as 
an independent organization for fellowship and 
discussion, for promotion and service, and for 
the stimulation of experiments, surveys, and re- 
search in the field of religious education. 

B. That the R. BH. A. make certain definite 
changes in policy and practice such as will 
better 

(a) adjust it to the general conditions now 
to be met in the field of religious education. 

(b) articulate its activities with those of 
other agencies in the field of religion, research, 
and education. 

(c) adapt it to the several outstanding 
types of interest that prevail or are likely to 
prevail in the membership of the Association. 

CG. That the R. BE. A. distinguish more 
clearly between “religious education” and all 
other education, not so much by the delimita- 
ee of boundaries as by the clarification of 
oci. 

D. That the R. EB. A. initiate a co-operative 
inquiry in conjunction with other agencies con- 
cerned with religious education in order that 
they may work out the most effective relation- 
ships and that the R. E. A. may discover its 
possibilities of maximum usefulness. 

B. That the major policies of the R. E. A. 
should be determined by the membership and 
executed by a genuinely representative Board 
of Directors (as now constituted) who shall 
allocate responsibilities to the administrative 
staff and the volunteer committees. 

¥. That in order to maintain its independ- 
ence and democratic character the R. BH. A. 
continue its present financial policy, depending 
on membershin fees, annual contributions, re- 
ceipts from publications, and grants for specific 
pieces of research. 4 

The directors of the Association have already 
taken action in the direction of such of these 
recommendations as could be put into imme- 
diate effect and have appointed a special com- 
mittee to study and plan measures for the 


future. 
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The American Tract Society 


Congregational Interest in Its Work 


By Edwin Noah Hardy, Ph.D. 


Haecutive Secretary of the American Tract Society 


I am in the heartiest sympathy with the pro- 


| posed endowment fund of our Tract Society 


under the presidency of William Phillips Hall. 
This historic and indispensable organization 
has recast its policies and strengthened its lines. 
It requires the amount named, $200,000, to ful- 
fill the demands of its work for all the churches 
and for humanity at large. I have had the joy 


‘of subscribing to the fund and I commend it to 


the churches and the nation. 
S. ParKEs CADMAN,. 


There are few Christians who 
heard of the American Tract Society. Its pub- 
lications have been familiar -friends in all 
Christian homes for the past century, but of 
the scope of its work in the past and of the 
interesting, up-to-date work in the present, all 
too little is known. 

Books, tracts, and periodicals to the num- 
ber of 815,699,200, printed in one hundred and 
seventy-eight languages, dialects, and charac- 
ters, this historic organization has published 
and distributed in its hundred years of life. 
And now it makes its public appeal for $200,- 
000 to mark one hundred years of life, to pro- 
duce certain specific publications in answer 
to repeated demands, and to insure another hun- 
dred years of even more abundant life. 

While the work of the American Tract So- 


have not 


-Ciety is interdenominational in character, and 


therefore commends itself to Christians of all 
variations of creed, for certain specific reasons 
the Congregational Churches are particularly 
identified with the American Tract Society. 

In 1814, the New England Tract Society was 
started under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Church. For ten years the society flour- 
ished; auxiliaries developed to the number of 


more than one hundred and fifty, and during 


this time many similar societies in other de- 
nominations were started. 

In 1825 it was seen that a national inter- 
denominational society was needed to forward 
the tractarian movement as systematically and 
successfully as possible. The New England 
Tract Society, which two years previously had 
changed its name to the American Tract So- 
ciety, and which had published more than half 
the total output of tracts in the country, gave 
its new name to the new organization. While 
retaining its corporate existence, it became the 
New England branch of the American Tract 
Society, and has so continued ever since. 

The first president of the American Tract 
Society was Mr. 8S. V. Wilder, who was called 
from New England in 1825 to assume charge 
of the new organization. Two other well-known 
Congregationalists have been presidents of the 
society: Thomas S. Williams, LL.D., and Gen- 
eral Oliver Otis Howard, which gives to the 
Congregationalists a total of three out of the 
seven presidents who have governed the society 
during the last century. 

Names of importance in the Congregational 
Churches which are connected with the Tract 
Society today are Rey. I. H. Hoyt, D.D., and 
the Rey. W. H. Kephart, D.D., managers; and 
Rey. N. Dwight Hillis, D.D., and Mr. Phillips 
S. Suffern, members of the executive commit- 
tee. Honorary vice-presidents include Rev. 


H. A. Stimson, D.D., Rev. Francis BH. Clark, 
D.D., Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow, D.D., Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, Mr. 
Howard Elliot, ex-Governor Carl E. Milliken, 
Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., and Mr. Roger Babson. 

The names of men connected with the early 
days of the Tract Society form a_ heritable 


397 
honor roll in Congregationalism: Woods, 
Bowles, Phillips, Wayland, Payson, Howes, 


Hubbard, Tappan, Edwards, Codman, Stuart, 
Storrs, Hyarts, and Morse. z 

The Congregationalists have provided a goodly 
share of authors for the Tract Society, and 
many of the most successful and widely read 
books which are published by the society bear 
their names. Moreover, Congregationalists 
have been among the most loyal and generous 
supporters of the American Tract Society,—a 
fact which is evidenced not only by repeated 
gifts from the living, but by large bequests from 
the dead which continue to be made, 

What is the work of this society, which, 
while retaining its interdenominational char- 
acter, has always enlisted the interest of Con- 
gregationalists? Perhaps because of its very 
breadth of plan, standing, as it does, for Chris- 
tianity quite without denominational bias, the 
American Tract Society makes a special ap- 
peal to the tolerant minds of the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

In the early days the society was devoted 
to the spread of Christian truth over a country 
of seattered villages and of many isolated 
souls. Churches and pastors were few, and in 
many parts of the country the printed word 
wag a comparative rarity. Colportage was a 
service to one’s fellowmen which was fruitful in 
results. Thousands of these missionary col- 
porters have labored under the auspices of the 
American Tract Society, during the century, 
and the studies of their hardships, their devo- 
tion, their adventures, and their marvelous re- 
sults for Christ are part of the religious his- 
tory of the country. 

But. today we do not need to be told that 


The American Tract Society welcomes the immigrant. 


As THE NEWCOMERS ENTER OUR PorTS 


Rev. John A. Birseneek, one of the 


society’s colporters, distributes Americanization literature with a tract slipped in its pages to 


the thousands who enter the United States at Ellis Island. 


The society, which celebrates its 


centennial this year, has published in all more than 815,000,000 books, pamphlets, and 


periodicals 
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conditions are entirely changed,—that the re- 
ligious problem, except in comparatively rare 
instances, is not that of isolated souls who are 
out of touch with spiritual influences. The 
great problem today, religiously as well as 
socially,—for the two are bound up together, 
—is the foreign population of this country, and 
it is to the solution of this problem that the 
American Tract Society especially directs her 
energy. 

At Ellis Island, the chief port of entry for 
people of every nation, Rev. John A. Birse- 
neek, the society’s representative, welcomes the 
incoming foreigners with a written Christian 
message in their language, and with a handbook 
on Americanization. One hundred and seventy- 
five thousand books and tracts are given out 
each year, and a library is maintained so that 
the patient hours of waiting which are often 
the lot of would-be Americans, may be passed 
in cheerful occupation. Countless stories of 
gratitude and appreciation, of bitterness against 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL 
President of the American Tract Society 


the new country wiped out by the simple hu- 
man touch of Mr. Birseneek, of faith restored 
in men and women who have been sorely tried 
are entirely convincing as to the merit of the 
work of the Tract Society. 

The Ellis Island work is merely the be- 
ginning. Here the seed of American brother- 
hood is sown, and in the great cities where 
foreign peoples congregate in groups of thou- 
sands it is fertilized and made to flourish by 
the continuation of the same work. ‘Tracts, 
booklets, and volumes in nearly forty lan- 
guages pile the shelves of the American Tract 
Society, before they are distributed broadcast 
over the country. They represent nearly every 
race of the earth, and are designed not only 
to strengthen Christian faith, but to offset the 
propaganda of the many subversive organiza- 
tions which expound their precepts consistently 
and abundantly by the printed word. 

This is the work of the American Tract So- 
ciety, which throughout the century has re- 
tained the interest and support of members 
of the Congregational Church. It is in order 
that this work, in response to repeated de- 
mands, may be continued on an even greater 
scale, that the society celebrates its centennial 
by asking for $200,000. 

The story of Congregationalism’s close 
connection with this great work in the past 
as in the present, and the strong appeal in its 
behalf voiced by Dr. Cadman, eminent Chris- 
tian, recommend the cause of the American 
Tract Society particularly to members of the 
Congregational Churches. 
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The American Board’s 


N the sixteenth of March, in the old his- 
O toric Park Street Church of Boston, the 
American Board met for its adjourned annual 
meeting. It amended its by-laws so as to al- 
low (1) its membership-at-large to be increased 
from 150 to 225, not less than one-third of 
whom should be women; (2) its Prudential 
Committee to be increased from 12 to 36, not 
less than one-third of whom should be women ; 
and elected 75 women as members of the Board 
and 12 women as well as 12 men to the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

No change in the by-laws of the Board has 
been more «significant or momentous. It is 
proof of the purpose of the Board to conform 
in letter as well as spirit to the will of the 
churches expressed through the National Coun- 
cil. It is an earnest of broader and better 
administrative effort, and in general of a new- 
ness of life for the old Board that will be felt 
throughout the world, and that, too, for gen- 
erations to come. 

Of the 75 women elected to the Corporation, 
25 are to serve for two years, 25 for four years, 
and 25 for six years, and thereafter every other 
year, 25 Corporate Members who are women 
will be chosen to serve for six years. 

On the Prudential Committee, four of the 
women chosen will serve with four of the new 
men for one year, four with four men for two 
years, and four with four men for three years; 
and thereafter each year 12 persons shall be 
chosen to serve three years, four of them to be 
women. 

Space does not permit publishing here the 


names of the new Corporate Members. In each 
of the three classes, 1927, 1929, and 1931, 


there are twelve women representing the W. B 
M. district, nine representing the W. B. M. I. 
district, and four from the Pacific Coast, rep- 
resenting the W. B. M. P. 

Five men were elected to fill vacancies in 
the membership-at-large: Rey. William S. 
Beard of New York and: Rey. Frederick L. 
Fagley of New York for the term ending 1929; 


Mr. Frank W. Forbes of Westboro, Mass. ; 
Mr. Roger Leavitt of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
and Mark H. Ward, M.D., of Newton High- 


lands, Mass., for the term ending 1931. 

Of the new members of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, six—all women—are expected to meet 
regularly with the 12 men of the old Commit- 
tee; the rest—12 men and six women—will 
be able to attend only occasionally, as they 
are too far away from Boston to make regu- 
lar attendance possible. Twice a year, how- 
ever, they will meet with the 18 “regulars,” 
and this Committee of 36 will shape the policies 
for the year and have much to do with the 
administration of the Board in the large. 
Thus the control of the Board’s affairs through 
the Prudential Committee becomes nation-wide ; 
or, in other words, the Prudential Committee 
through these additions gets the benefit of the 
wisdom and spirit of men and women from all 
sections of the country. 

In accordance with action taken at Wash- 
ington last fall, the Board, departing from its 
traditional policy of never paying the ex- 
penses of its members, will meet the necessary 
expenses for each meeting of its regular attend- 
ants and those of the occasional attendants for 
the two meetings of the 36 during the year. 

The new members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee are: 

TeRM ENDING 1926 
For Regular Attendance: 
Miss Sarah Day, Massachusetts 
(W. B. M.) 
Mrs. W. H. Medlicott, 
(W. B. M.) 


Massachusetts 


April 1, 19 


Reorganization 


For Occasional Attendance: 

Mr. W. Frederick Bohn of Ohio 

Rev. C. C. Merrill of Dlinois 

Rev. Chester Emerson of Michigan 

Mr. Roger Leavitt of lowa 

Mrs. E. A. Osbornson of Illinois (W. B. M. L.) 

Mrs. Stephen B. L. Penrose, 
(W. B. M. P.) 


TrerM Enpine 1927 i 

For Regular Attendance: 

Mrs. Everett Kent, Massachusetts (W. B. M) 

Mrs. J. H. Moore of Illinois (W. B. M. I.) 
For Occasional Attendance: 

Rey. Harry E. Peabody of Wisconsin 

Rey. Milo H. Pearson of Maine 

Mr. John G. Talcott of Connecticut 

Mr. Fred W. Sweeney of Minnesota 

Miss Elizabeth Hurlbut, Illinois (W. B. M. I.) 

Mrs. W. W. Ferrier, California (W. B. M. P.) 


TrrM Enpine 1928 
For Regular Attendance: 

Mrs. Franklin Warner, New York (W. B. M.) 

Mrs. EH. A. Evans, New York (W.B. M. P.) 
For Occasional Attendance: 

Rey. George I’. Kenngott of South California 

Rey. Clarence Reidenbach of Missouri 

Mr. Frederick W. Chamberlain of Illinois 

Mr. William BH. Sweet of Colorado 

Mrs. C. HE. Greef of Iowa (W. B.M. 1.) 

Mrs. A. M. Gibbons of Ohio (W. B. M. LI.) 

Other action taken at this adjourned annual 
meeting was to approve the action of the Na- 
tional Council in its work to co-ordinate pro- 
motion by taking over the work of the District 
Offices and of the Associate Departmental and 
District Secretaries; the care of publishing 
and circulating promotional literature; the 
preparation and distribution of stereopticon 
lectures ; 
ing of gifts of individual givers, and similar 
services. 

It was also voted to approve the budget of 
the Commission on Missions for 1926-27, which 
was set at $150,000, for the usual work of the 
Commission; and, in view of the taking over of 
certain of the promotional work as set forth 
in the vote just recorded, to approve of the in- 
crease over said $150,000’ to such amount as is 
at present in the budgets of the various boards 
to cover the promotional work taken over by 
the Commission on Missions,—the amount of 
said increase, however, to be determined, so far 
as this Board is concerned, in consultation with 
the Commission on Missions. 


After the balloting, Secretary Beard spoke © 


of the plans laid down by the Layman’s Ad- 
visory Committee for the raising of $115,000 
to save the Board from drastic cuts and to keep 
it true to its opportunities abroad. 
Following the adjourned annual meeting of 
the Board, that afternoon, six of the 12 
women elected to the Prudential Committee 
met with the men around the Prudential Com- 
mittee table for the first time. The order of 
the day was the discussion of new plans for the 
new conditions faced by the Board, including 
the questions of the amendment of the rules 
of the Prudential Committee, the enlargement 
of sub-committees and the like; proposed 
meetings of the enlarged Committee; and the 
relation of the Board to the regional commit- 
tees now developing in the different districts. 
Sub-committees were appointed, and _ steps 
taken generally toward completing as soon as 
possible the unification, administratively, .of 
the American Board and the three Woman’s 
Boards. In due time women officers will be 
elected to the executive staff of the Board, and 
all the foreign missionary work of the Congre- 
gational churches will function as one. 


Washington 


the booking of speakers, the enlarg- — 
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To the Editor of The Oongregationalist: 
| Your Western Hditor is abundantly able to 
take care of himself and it is with no thought 
‘Jof pulling any of hig chestnuts out of the fire 
| that the following comment is written upon the 
‘}communication in your Readers’ Forum of 
‘March 11 entitled “Union Theological College 
Continues.” It is a little surprising that the 
president and secretary of the college should 
haye felt it necessary to reply at the length of 
two columns to a single sentence in which the 
Western Editor had expressed his view of fu- 
ture ‘training for theological and. religious 
leadership in the Middle West. It may be, how- 
| ever, that the officers of the college recognized 
that the Western Editor spoke with unusual au- 
thority about this matter on account of his hav- 
| ing been for years a trustee of the college and 
» also a teacher in it. 
/But the concern here is with the references 
| in this article to a “committee” which ‘‘has 
| prepared a report to be presented to our State 
| Conference in May, advising that Union The- 
| ological College turn over its work to the semi- 
| nary.” The intimation is that little attention 
need be given to this committee or its report. 
In the first place, who are the members of 
thig committee? Its chairman is EK. H. Scott, 
former president of the Chicago Congrega- 
| tional Club, and one of our ablest and most 
trusted laymen. The other laymen on the 
committee are: George M. Herrick, for five 
years president of the board of trustees of the 
a conference and last year its moderator; F. H. 
» Reeve, president of the Chicago Congregational 
Missionary and Hxtension Society and a trus- 
tee of Union Theological College; and W. L. 
Richardson, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Chicago Congregational Missionary and 
- Extension Society and a trustee of Union The- 
ological College. The ministers on the com- 
mittee are: Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown, pastor of 
First Church, Evanston, member of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve, whose report brought about 
the merger of the National Societies; Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Thompson, pastor of First Church, La- 
Grange, trustee of the Congregational Confer- 
ence of Illinois, trustee of Union Theological 
College; and Rey. Arthur R. McLaughlin, pas- 
tor of First Church, Peoria (recently removed 
to Dubuque, Iowa), trustee of the Congrega- 
tional Conference of Illinois, and formerly trus- 
tee of Union Theological College. The super- 
intendent of the conference has been an 
advisory member of the committee and has 
served as its secretary. : 
This Committee of Seven has been at work 
for fourteen months. It hag conducted an ex- 
tensive correspondence, it has endeavored to 
give all interested a full chance to be heard, 
it has consulted frequently with the officers 
of these institutions, and all in all has honestly 
tried to deal adequately with the problem in- 
trusted to it. One may fairly submit that a 
prolonged study of this problem by men on the 
ground is not to be thrust aside because an- 
other committee made an _ investigation six 
years ago. However, this committee does not 
criticize those who began the college, those who 
have carried it on during these years, or those 
who in a former day declared that it was an 
essential institution. The main reason why 
this committee will recommend to the Illinois 
Conference that it put itself on record as fa- 
yoring the turning over of the work of Union 
Theological College to Chicago Theological 
Seminary, is because of changed conditions. 


1. There is no longer the acute shortage of 
ministers that existed during the war or per- 
haps just after the war. The call now is for 
competency rather than for numbers. i 

9. On account of the demand for specially 


Ought Union Theological College to Continue? 


trained men for the rural fields, and on account 
of the uniting of churches in those fields, there 
is no longer the call that there once was for 
partially trained men for the ‘smaller churches.” 

3. Inasmuch as the churches of the Middle 
West region are increasingly looking to the 
state offices for counsel with regard to the fill- 
ing of vacant pulpits, there is no longer the 
danger that our churches shall be overrun 
with graduates of undenominational institu- 
tions which do not provide a thorough train- 
ing either from the academic or the theological 
side. 


; At The demands upon the ministry are stead- 
ily increasing and the whole trend of the times 
is away from institutions which are designed 
to afford less than the standard or the thorough 
training. For instance, short-term medical 
schools and law schools are in growing disfayor. 

5. As a matter of fact, the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has found that it could ren- 
der much more service to men who came to 
it without a college training than was thought 
possible at the time Union Theological College 
was started. 


6. As the committee appointed by the Com- 
mission of One Hundred, which reported six 
yearg ago, clearly foresaw, there has come to 
be real competition between the seminary and 
the college. It is a competition of three sorts: 
First, for money; second, for students; third, 
for churches to support students during their 
seminary or college course. As Secretary Os- 
borne said at one of the committee hearings, 
“The present situation is intolerable.” 

I must not ask for space in which to sum- 
marize other important parts of the commit- 
tee’s report (which will soon be printed and 
can be sent to anyone interested), such as the 
official statement from the seminary as to what 
it can now do for non-college men, the recom- 
mendations which the committee makes for 
changes in the seminary organization so that 
it can take care of such men more adequately, 
and its suggestion for a greater reliance upon 
colleges of Congregational affiliation in the 
Mid-West to meet immediate needs for ministe- 
rial supply while the seminary is enlarging its 
student body, increasing its faculty, changing 
its curriculum, and: otherwise making the ad- 
justments that are suggested by its receipt of 
the Lawson money and by the conditions which 
obtain among the churches it is serving. At- 
tention may also be called to the fact that the 
seminary is our one Mid-West theological in- 
stitution which, through the Triennial Conyen- 
tion, is controlled by the churches. 

For the rest, certain questions which are 
raised by the article from the pen of President 
Jenkins and Secretary Osborne ought perhaps 
to have brief answer. 

Why did not this committee heed the report 
of its sub-committee of ministers in favor of 
continuing the college? Because this sub- 
committee recommended that the college be 
continued in a separate location and with a 
separate student body only if the seminary 
would take it over and support it with the 
Lawson money. This the seminary declined to 
do on the ground that if Mr. Lawson had in- 
tended to support the Union Theological Col- 
lege he would have left a part of his money to 
that institution. 

Why, again, does the committee apparently 
go contrary to the sentiment of a majority of 
the superintendents of the Mid-West? Partly 
because while these superintendents in answer 
to a questionnaire declared themselves by a 
large majority in favor of the continuation of 
the college, they at the same time said that the 
number of men whom they were getting from it 
was negligible; and more especially because at 
the meeting of the superintendents which the 
committee called last January, it became per- 
fectly plain that when the superintendents un- 
derstood the whole plan of the committee there 
a marked change in their attitude toward 
Indeed it has 


was 
the continuance of the college. 
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been very interesting to observe how influential 
the report of the committee, when carefully 
read and understood, has been in changing opin- 
ion about the continuance of the college. One 
is inclined to believe that if the committee, con- 
sisting of Drs. Patton, Woodrow, President 
Nadal, and others, whose report of six years 
ago is so often invoked, were to come to Chi- 
cago today and look into conditions as they 
exist, they would agree that the essential work 
of the college can now be done at the seminary. 

Will the students now going to the college 
refuse to go to the seminary? In spite of the 
clear assertion to the contrary, it is believed 
that substantially all of the men whom it is 
worth while to encourage to enter the Congre- 
gational ministry, or to make more thoroughly 
prepared for it, will go to the seminary after 
the provisions made for taking adequate care of 
them are carefully and sympathetically ex- 
plained to them. So far as men without the 
full high school training are concerned, it may 
well be questioned whether it is worth while 
to encourage men in any considerable numbers 
who are not graduates of high school to take a 
course looking toward the Congregational min- 
istry. 

What of the foreign-speaking students? The 
question here relates chiefly to the Finns, who, 
according to the catalog of 1925, constituted 
about one-fourth of the student body. There is 
considerable reason to believe that these Fin- 
nish students can be adequately taken care of 
at Northland College, which is situated not 
far from one of the largest Finnish populations 
in the country. 

Will not the proposed discontinuance of the 
college discourage men of special talent and 
natural fitness for the ministry from entering 
it? . Is not an undesirable standardization of 
training being proposed? There will of course 
always be men of marked success in the minis- 
try without the usual academic training, just 
as there may always be an Abraham Lincoln 
who will become a supreme leader in the nation 
without academic training. This, however, is 
quite a different matter from that of maintain- 
ing an institution avowedly designed to give 
men less than the full training and under the 
necessity of securing a sufficient number of stu- 
dents to justify its existence. 

Ought not the committee to withdraw its rec- 
ommendation in view of the fact that at least a 
partial financial provision has been made for 
the college during the next five years? Ought 
not a further experimental period be given to 
the college? In answer, it should be noted that 
financially the college has been steadily run- 
ning behind during recent years and a debt of 
approximately $27,000 has resulted. Ultimately 
the support of the institution will come back 
upon the churches and the confusion of finan- 
cial appeals will be continued. Moreover, is 
not an experimental period of ten years suffi- 
cient and ought an unnecessary institution to 
be continued even though its expenses are in 
considerable degree provided? 

Why did not this committee visit the college? 
Because with three of its members in active 
service ag trustees of the college and another 
who had been a trustee there, it felt that it 
had within its own membership a considerable 
body of information with regard to the inner 
working of the college. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that the re- 
port of the committee is unanimous. 

Chicago, Ill. CHARLES C. MERRILL. 

Secretary, Committee of Seven of the 
Congregational Conference of Tlli- 
nois on Educational Institutions, 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Times of Renewal 


The heart labors unceasingly. But it does 
not labor uurestingly. Only because it con- 
tinually rests is it able to beat, beat, beat, 
many times a minute, day and night, for twenty, 
sixty, ninety years, without ever a death-deal- 
ing pause. It rests between beats. Its toil is 
lighter at night than in the day. It is similar 
with the breathing apparatus. Between each 
two breaths the muscles have a bit of rest. 

That is the law of nature. Your apple or- 
chard rests in winter. It does more than that. 
After a year when the eager boughs are weighted 
down with fruit, there follows a year—perhaps 
more than one year—when the yield is small. 
The tree is building up its energies for another 
time of greatness. Nor can the soil do the 
same kind and amount of work year after year 
without truce; the farmer practices rotation 
of crops, and sometimes is obliged to let a 
field lie fallow for a twelvemonth. Even iron 
and steel need rest. Machinery and tools do 
better work and last longer if they are not plied 
constantly. Animals that are worked every 
day wear out and become useless; if a blood 
transfusion is made from the vein of a fatigued 
animal into the vein of a rested animal, in a 
short time the rested animal] shows all the symp- 
toms of fatigue. 

Few people require argument to convince 
them that the human organism needs play as 
well as work. But the twentieth century is 
continually after us with seductive and in- 
satiate appeals to let all thought of rest be 
done with. Canon Barnett, great for many 
years as a creative worker in the terrible 
Whitechapel district of London, in a letter 
written to his wife once when she was ill, made 
a remark that is to the point. She was dis- 
turbed because her work was interrupted. ‘The 
Sabbath,” he wrote, “whether it comes will- 
ingly or perforce, is not loss of time.” When 
Jesus bade his disciples come apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile, he had in mind, no doubt, 
this imperative need for physical recuperation. 
He knew that that bit of rest would not be loss 
of time. What was more important, he knew 
that they were in desperate need of being saved 
from spiritual exhaustion. 

The sickness that interrupts progress on a 
chosen course in life may be the very thing 
that leads the soul to a new vision of what it 
is meant for, a new aspiration for true great- 
ness. Shut away from business for a while, 
shut away from the appeals of the crowd, 
shut away from the forgetfulness of amuse- 
ment, the soul has a chance to find out whether 
it is growing or shriveling, increasing its pro- 
ductive power or becoming sterile and barren. 

In his brief autobiography Gounod tells 
about himself a story for which I have long 
had a fondness. When thirteen or fourteen 
years old, and away at school, he addressed to 
his widowed mother a formal declaration of 
his wish to be a musician. In great trouble, 
because of her knowledge of the hardships a 
mediocre artist’s life would involve, she flew 
to the school principal. He called the boy to 
his office. “Hh, bien,” he said, “how is this? 
You wish to be a musician?” ‘Yes, sir,’’ gaid 
the lad. ‘Ah, but you do not think what that 
means! To be a musician amounts to nothing 
in the world.” ‘‘What, monsieur?’ retorted 
Eager Heart. “It is nothing to be Mozart? 
Rossini?” He did not intend to be a mediocre 
artist. The young.soul had already begun to 
nourish itself on aspiration, on vision. 
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Closet and Altar 


LIFE THAT GOES ON WITH GOD 


He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him, even length of days forever and ever.— 
Pye Lie 


I was down in Texas some time ago and 
I happened to pick up a newspaper and there 
they called me “Old Moody.” Old! Why 
I am only sixty-two. I cannot conceive of 
getting old. I have a life that is never going 
to end. Read that ninety-first Psalm, “With 
long life will I satisfy him.” That doesn’t 
mean seventy years. Would seventy satisfy 
you? Did you ever see a man or woman of 
that age satisfied? You know that seventy 
wouldn’t satisfy you. Would eighty? Would 
ninety? Would one hundred? ‘With long 
life will I satisfy him’’—life without end! 
Don’t call me old. I have only begun to live. 
—D. L. Moody. 


Granted that the man I have been is not 
worth preserving, the man I am becoming 
is conscious of stirrings of creative power 
which, if this life be all, can never be exer- 
cised.— William Adams Brown. 


When the anchors faith has cast are dragging 
in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast to the things that 
eannot fail. 

I know that right is right, that it is not good 
to lie; 

That love is better than spite, and a neighbor 
than a spy; 

In the darkest night of the year, when the stars 
have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, and faith is 
better than doubt ; 

And fierce though the fiends may fight, and long 
though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right have the universe 
on their side, 

And that somewhere beyond the stars is a love 
that is better than fate; 

When the night unlocks her doors I shall see 
Him, and I can wait. 


To apprehend the life that is to be we 
must learn to think more largely and sa- 
eredly of the life that is now. We must en- 
large the scope and measure of today, must 
identify today with what we call eternity. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


If we ask what it is that leads us to be- 
lieve in an eternal life, our answer is, that 
we make bold to believe it in reliance upon 
Christ. Jesus lives, and with him I live 
also. He is the firstborn among many 
brothers; he is our surety for the reality of 
a future world.—Adolph Harnack. 


If God is light, here where the darkness 
often overclouds our days: if God is love, 
here where we often feel our loneliness: how 
will it be where we have his unclouded 
presence and his undying love makes our 
clear-seen and never-troubled joy ?—Isaac 
Edwardson. 


O God, grant unto us that we be not un- 
wise, but understanding thy will; not sloth- 
ful, but diligent in thy work; that we run 
not as uncertainly, nor fight thy battles as 
those that beat the air. Whatsoever our 
hand. findeth to do, may we do it with our 
might; that when thou shalt call thy labor- 
ers to give them their reward, we may so 
have run that we may obtain; so have fought 
the good fight, as to receive the crown of 
eternal life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. Henry Alford. 

[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 


Industry and Economic Relationship 
(Continued) 


(2) “A frank abandonment of all efforts to 


secure something for nothing and. recognition — 
that all ownership is a social trust involving — 
Christian administration for the good of all. 
and that the unlimited ewercise of the rights of | 


private ownership is socially undesirable.” 

In our beloved land’ the right of eminent do- 
main and the federal, state, and civie exercise 
ot condemnation of property or confiscation of 
power for public ends take precedence over all 
private rights. 

To exert the immense body of right that is 
left to oppress a fellow-citizen may be legal 
but it is not Christian; neither igs it Christian 
to make deliberate and conscious efforts to se- 
cure some good or goods for which we have 
made and intend to make no adequate return. 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

To receive such good or goods without intent 
or connivance to avoid reciprocal benefit to 
persons or society is not a sin but a trust on 
which the individual conscience must be the 
court of last resort. Legitimate aspiration is 
to be desired and encouraged. 

“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp or 
what’s a heaven for?”—Browning. 

* x 

Nevertheless, the Social Ideals with their 
Prologue and double paragraphed Hpilogue and 
thirty-six clauses are a new “Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles” of Faith and Works; neither creedal 
nor binding nor final in any respect; just in- 
triguing ethical targets of long range and low 
visibility at which to aim aspiringly, hit occa- 
sionally, and make a bull’s eye rarely. Have 
you tried?—John Calder. 

x * 

Mr. Calder will open up the discussion of 
these industrial articles each week. 

No statement in the Ideals adopted by the 
National Council has been more provocative of 
argument than the one considered this week. Ag 
a statement of Christian viewpoint, of the slant 
of life, no serious objection is raised. The ob- 
jections come when the application ig attempted. 

What is “attempting to secure something for 
nothing’? Does that refer to trading in stocks 
on margin? To real estate manipulation? To 
“cornering” the market on food stuffs? 

Such questions must very largely remain a 
matter of the individual conscience. The fine 
line cannot be drawn by law. Of one thing we 
are certain—a life dedicated to getting some- 
thing out of life without putting anything in, 
is not Christian. 

“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own?” ‘The question is still asked. Law- 
ful? Yes, but there is something higher than 
law. The Christian is dedicated to the task 
of finding that higher thing. 

x * 

As regards God, the right of the proprietor is 
limited. Neither Christian teaching nor sound 
philosophy regards this right as absolute. The 
private owner is a steward of his goods rather 
than an irresponsible master. It is from the 
pagen code of Roman law, from the virtually 
pagan Code Napoleon, and from the unmoral 
and immoral principles of economic liberalism 
that has arisen the pernicious doctrine that 
“one may do what one pleases with one’s own.’” 
The so-called “right of use and abuse” which 
has obtained such wide currency in industrial 
thought and practice, is in fundamental opposi- 
tion to the Christian teaching. 

JoHN A. RYAN. 
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God in Creation 
| Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 11 


| 
pril 1, 1926 
he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
| Genesis 1:1-3, 26-31 


The Genesis account of creation is less im- 
rtant as a story of what God did than for 
4, light from ancient time upon what man 
ought of God, of himself, and of the world. 
he more carefully we read the Genesis story 
| ereation, the more we must realize that it 
‘ves us no detailed explanation of how the 
‘orld and human life came to be. What it 
Des assert, however, very plainly is that back 
| the material world and of the life of man 
(a spiritual Creator. For this we have no 
‘toof except as the proof is found in man him- 
lt and in the evidence of the way in which 
‘ings come to exist. Paul expresses the argu- 
vent and its logie very concretely. “Every 
ouse,” he says, “was builded by some man, 
ut he that built all things is God.” 

| In a sense there was nothing unique about 
his idea of a Creator back of a creation. It 
yas perhaps the most natural thing that man 
‘hould think of some great power, or powers, 
vmseen and mysterious, from whom all things 
‘ame. What is unique is that in this early 
jocument, coming out of a time when man was 
xpressing his interest in creation in all mat- 
‘ers of strange, mythical, and grotesque con- 
‘eptions, the writer of the Hebrew scriptures 
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should have asserted so definitely and clearly 
the idea of personality in God. Yet is not this 
a remarkable, logical assumption from man’s 
own personality? 

It is unique, moreover, that this early con- 
ception should have clearly and definitely linked 
human personality with divine personality. 
There was not only a high conception of his 
own being, but profound spiritual courage in 
the man who dared to state that he was made 
in the image and likeness of his God. 


It is a great mistake to think of the Gene- 
sigs story as a myth or a legend. Certainly, it 
is poetical and allegorical, but even beyond the 
poetry, symbolism, and allegory there is defi- 
niteness and reasonableness of conception,— 
the conception of a personal God as a Creator, 
and the conception of man’s life as inherently 
linked with the divine life. 

Beyond this the Genesis story brings to us 
the conception so emphasized by modern sci- 
ence of creation as an orderly process. It is 
a mistake to regard it as a scientific document, 
or to discuss it in relation to modern scientific 
theories in the way in which it has too often 
been discussed. At the same time it does rep- 
resent the science of an ancient world in so 
far as science is involved in an effort to find 
some reasonable explanation for the uniérerse. 

It may be said that modern science and 
modern philosophy were well anticipated by 
that spiritual seer of the ancient day, responsi- 
ble for a writing in which we find asserted: 


Creation 
By Helen Wieand Cole 


He spake the word and lo, it all was done! 

Each star created, each revolving sun 

In its fixed orbit whirling far in space; 

The firmament—a glimpse of His own face; 

Each creeping thing, each fish, each bird, each beast, 
The greatest of them all down to the least ; 

And last of all creation and the crown 

God made a man and claimed him for his own. 


Was this the process as the story tells | 
Of that creation in whose midst there dwells iH 
The God who made it all to suit his whim 
And bade the worlds obey and follow him? 
Or did it take long aeons? Age on age, 
One after one evolving, fills the page 

Of that long story:—first the primal cell, 
Star-dust and ether,—but what to impel, 
What energy to fashion it, what spark, 
What essence there? Ah, there it is we mark 
Something not all inherent in the clod, 

A power to mold it—stir it—was it God, 
Or evolution that once made a man? 


What matter how we name it if we can 
Conceive the process, understand, and bow 
Before the august Power that knew how, | 
And knowing how has brought it all to be,— 
First Cause, or Essence, Nascent Energy. 


Order and system out of chaos brought, ds 
Motion and light and life and power and thought. 


What does it matter how it came to be? 
God is the Maker, God the Mystery. 


== 
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first, the fact that personality and creative 
spirit are at the center of the soul of the uni- 
verse; second, that man is made in the image 
and likeness of his Creator; third, that crea- 
tion itself has been an orderly process, a 
bringing of order out of chaos. Here we have 
the highest conceivable postulates for life, the 
adequate basis for a noble religion. The great- 
est word for life and theology is still, In the 
beginning Gon. 


The Yale Convocation 


The Seventeenth Annual Convocation for 
ministers conducted by the Yale Divinity 
School will be held April 19-21. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching will be deliy- 
ered by Rey. Raymond Calkins, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. Calkins has chosen as his 
theme “The Christian Experience and the 
Christian Ministry.” This he will discuss in 
eight lectures: 1. The Christian Experience 
and the Quest of Certainty. 2. The Christian 
Pxperience and the Ground of Certainty. 3. 
The Christian Experience and Christian Knowl- 
edge. 4. The Christian Experience and Chris- 
tian Theology. 5. The Christian Wxperience 
and the Christian Preacher (1). 6. The Chris- 
tian Experience and the Christian Preacher 
(II). 7. The Christian Experience and the 
Christian Pastor. 8. The Cultivation of the 
Christian Experience. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on The- 
ology will be given by Prof. George A. Coe, 
Ph.D., LL.D., of New York City, on “The Mo- 
tives of Men.” The titles of the lectures are 
as follows: 1. Disillusion as to Himself Creeps 
Upon the 20th Century Man. 2. This Disillu- 
sionment Is Itself Illusory. 3. Yet Our Ca- 
pacities Are in Bondage. 4. How Can They 
Be Released? 

The Terry Lectures, which deal with the re- 
lation of religion and science, will be given by 
Prof. W. EB. Hocking, Ph.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Professor Hocking’s theme is “Man, 
Nature, and Freedom.” The titles of the lec 
tures are as follows: 1. The Self and the Body. 
2. The Body and Freedom. 3. The Realm of 
Motives. 

The school, which is interdenominational, 
cordially invites all ministers to attend. 

H. H. T. 


one ner Not That It Was 


Jesus”’ 
By Eloise Partridge Dean 
John 20: 14-16 


Mary, seeking Jesus’ body, 
Saw the gardener by her side, 
Asked him where her Lord was hidden, 


Hands outstretched, she prayed and cried. 


“Mary,” said a voice beside her. 
Mary knew the gracious voice, 

Lifted eager eyes to see Him, 
Let her inmost soul rejoice. 


Lord, beside my seeking spirit, 
Thou art always waiting, so! 

Clear my eyes to see the vision, 
Grant me faith, thy voice to know. 


Speak my name, O Lord, I pray thee, 
When I chafe at common tasks, 

When I grudge the time a neighbor, 
Burdened, needing comfort, asks. 


Then, my blinded eyes will open, 
I shall know that thou art there, 
Asking love, or trivial service, 
Friendship, cheer, or thoughtful care. 


Jesus, what a glow of meaning 
Common friends and tasks enfold, 
When we know ’tis not the gardener, 
But the Lord, our eyes behold! 
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Two Massachusetts Statesmen 
President Coolidge and Senator Crane 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, THE MAN WHo Is PRESI- 
DENT, by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE (Macmillan. 
$2.00). If one is going to read several books 
about Calvin Coolidge, one would do well to 
include this character study of him. It is a 
study, an analysis, an attempted explanation 
of Mr, Coolidge, which does help one to under- 
stand the man in the White House, who is 
still more or less of a mystery to many of his 
countrymen. 

It is evident that Mr. White is relying upon 
second-hand evidence and that some of it is not 
in accordance with the facts. It is evident 
that Mr. White is writing about a man whom 
he does not really know personally. But he 
is more often right than wrong, and his gen- 
eral impression of Mr. Coolidge seems to be 
fairly near the truth. The exaggeration comes 
through the temptations of hasty newspaper 
writing, the temptations of a facile pen, the 
temptations to caricature the over-done eiterts 
minutely to explain Coolidge, the man and his 
remarkable career. ‘Those who really know 
Mr. Coolidge know’a brainier and more quick- 
witted man than Mr. White represents. One 
feels that Mr. White’s Coolidge is virtuous 
and effective, but dull, and that his successes 
are those of a man who patiently plods along 
doing the day’s work and thus keeping in line 
for promotion, which is only partly true. 

In order to correct the record of facts, the 
reader of this book should have at hand for 
supplementary reading Robert Wood’s The 
Preparation of Calvin Coolidge; and a recent 
yolume of Coolidge speeches. 

It seems unfortunate that Mr. Coolidge’s 
part in the Boston police strike, as governor, 
should again be misrepresented. Mr. Wood 
states the facts. Mr. White misses the most 
significant point, which was not, that Governor 
Coolidge called out the militia, but that he re- 
plied to the insolent demands of Samuel Gom- 
pers: 

The right of the police of, Boston to affiliate 
(with the A. EF. of L.) has always been ques- 
tioned, never granted, is now prohibited. There 
is no right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody, anywhere, any time. 

When others faltered Coolidge stood firm. 
His vision and his statement of principle not 
only won in Boston but prevailed throughout 
the United States at a time when other cities 
faced the same problem of threatened police 
control by an outside labor organization which 
might again call police strikes and precipitate 
anarchy. 

Mr. White does not read his church paper, 
The Congregationalist, as carefully as such a 
good Congregational layman should do or he 
would not have repeated the absurd error sent 
forth by Col. George Harvey to the effect that 
President Coolidge was voted into the First 
Church membership without his knowledge or 
approval. And there are other errors in the 
book which are hardly excusable when the 
truth could be so easily learned by inquiry. 

But Mr. White makes a contribution to our 
understanding of present-day politics and per- 
sonalities by his story of Senator Curtis of 
Kansas—Mr. White’s own state. He shows 
how Senator Curtis supplements and_ serves 
President Coolidge in Congress. He igs not 
altogether complimentary to Senator Curtis, 
whom he represents as a shrewdly respectable 
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politician rather than a statesman, of the high- 
est ideals. 
Setting aside wit and humor and cleyer writ- 


ing, Mr. White, himself a ‘“‘country-town man,” 
comes to a serious Summing up of hig estimate 
of Mr. Coolidge, when he says: 

Calvin Coolidge is not the mythical Coolidge 
of his enemies any more than he is the mythical 
Coolidge of the seven- million majority. He 
merely has some kind of inner demon, not am- 
bition—for he does not walk the ways of an 
ambitious man—which keeps him doing humble 
political tasks so well that promotion always 
follows each service, because he is obviously 
prepared for promotion. He hag accepted pro- 
motion without much conscious seeking of pro- 
motion. If one could forget Goolidge’s Yankee 
twang, his habit of repression, his greed for 
silence—which are, after all, the merest ex- 
ternalities of his character—one could under- 
stand him best by regarding him as a country- 
town man, a man who loves his fellow-men be- 
pile he lives with them and understands 

1em. 


Mr. Coolidge’s election to the Presidency, 
Mr. White says, was due to the mood of the 
times, which is undoubtedly true. 


W. Murray Cranr—A Man AND A BROTHER, 
by SoLoMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN (Little, Brown 
& Co:-$2.50 net). When Mr. Griffin, the great 
journalist who served for two score years as 
managing editor of the Springfield Republican, 
died suddenly a few months ago, the fully cor- 
rected proofs of this book were found upon his 
desk. Mr. Griffin writes of an intimate friend. 
However prejudiced in favor of his friend he 
was, he wrote with knowledge of facts and 
understanding of the man. And so we have a 
remarkable study of a unique personality. All 
who read it are likely to get a fresh vision of 
unselfish personal and public service and in- 
spiration to higher ideals of citizenship. 

Mr. Crane was a rich manufacturer of 
high grade paper, including the paper of which 
our paper money is made, in Western Massa- 
chusetts. Reluctantly he became governor of 
Massachusetts and then United States senator. 
Undoubtedly he was one of the best governors 
that Massachusetts ever had. At Washington 
he was a statesman who exercised more influ- 
ence than any other member of the Senate of 
his time, although he never made a speech in 
the Senate chamber. He got results by per- 
sonal influence. He was trusted and respected, 
and his wisdom and unselfishness impressed all 
who knew him. 

Senator Crane was a man of frail: physique 
but great energy and indomitable will. He 
was kind, generous, and sympathetic. The rec- 
ord of his personal help and financial aid to 
people in trouble was kept from publicity but 
seems to have been a constant succession which 
became the daily habit of a lifetime. His ad- 
vice was sought and freely given by a host from 
far and near. 

The end of his life came, undoubtedly, from 
overwork in behalf of the League of Nations, 
which he believed the United States should 
join. He lost his last fight, but his influence 
and his ideals for a better world order live and 
go on today. Mr. Crane was a loyal member 
of the Dalton Congregational Church and sup- 
ported many causes in which Congregationalists 
are interested. 

Mr. Griffin’s book igs replete with incidents 
which throw light upon public affairs during 
the past generation and reveal the character 
of a modest, kind-hearted, and generous man 
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who shunned publicity and speeches but who 
worthy actions and whose noble life spoke 
louder than words. BR. (G3 


Religion and Youth 


Cyril Harris, sometime university pastor for 
the Episcopal Church, Cornell University, in 
The Religion of Undergraduates (Scribners. 
$1.25), hag dealt with a theme, about which 
there has been all too much seare-heading and 
dogmatic statement based on sensational inci- 
dents, with the good judgment and restrained 
temper of the man who knows hig ground. It 
is a frank, open-eyed book, the study of a man 
who faces unpleasant facts and crucial ques- 
tionings but who refuses to be stampeded by 
negative and unsettling incidents in a sphere’ 
where deep, positive currents of faith and mo- 
rality are not lacking. Mr. Harris’ analysis of 
undergraduate religion is striking, and his fac 
ulty of letting the undergraduate reveal his 
own attitude makes it all the more interesting 
and valuable. This book of less than a hun-— 
dred pages is crammed full of significant fact, 
discussion, and illustration. It is a construc= 
tive study, inspiring in its optimism, and be- 
cause its optimism is so definitely related ‘to 
knowledge and experience. Educators are 
bound to read the book, but we commend it es- 
pecially to parents and to college students and 
graduates. 


In Youth's Adventure (Appleton. $1.25) a 
brilliant member of the younger generation, 
Allan A. Hunter, expounds the religion of youth 
in a way that enforces the optimism of Mr. 
Harris’ volume. It is true that, as Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick says in his Introduction, Mr. 
Hunter does not speak for all the younger gen- 
eration. “Some are too flippant,” he says, 
“some too sensual, some too selfish, some too 
conventional to find in him their spokesman.” 
But we agree with Dr. Fosdick that he speaks 
for many of the best of them, and with the 
wish that he spoke for more. Mr. Hunter has 
written a very significant book which might 
broadly be characterized as a spiritual exposi-— 
tion of the Youth Movement. ‘Men of older 
years,” says Dr. Fosdick, “would better take 
seriously the attitude which this book repre- 
sents.” 


The president of Hanover College, William 
Alfred Millis, in Half Howrs with College Stu- 
dents (Stratford Co. $2.00) has brought to- 
gether addresses delivered to the student body 
during a period of years. They are vigorous, 
earnest messages, full of high idealism and 
sound counsel and are especially character- 
ized by an intense social passion and a clear 
view of right and wrong. 


Helpful counsel for youth is found also in 
The Measure of Youth, by Rollin H. Ayres 
(Abingdon Press. §$.75). The dreams, hero- 
ism, ambitions, decisions, and passions of 
youth are dealt with in various chapters. The 
title of the closing chapter is suggestive—Pind- 
ing the Soul's Sky Line. 


In Mothers and Daughters, by Jessica G. Cos- 
grave (Doran. $1.50), a mother of a grown 
daughter writes out of a long career as edu-— 
eator. It is a book of sound ideals, intelli- 
gently applied, and well expressed. Such a_ 
chapter, for instance, as that on Romantic 
Love would do much to prevent unhappy mar- — 
ried and home life if mothers and daughters | 
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jverywhere gave heed to its sensible sugges- 
jons. 

What Does Christ Expect of Young People 
Poday? by T. H. P. Sailer (Pilgrim Press. 
}.75) is a Teacher’s Complete Manual, includ- 
ng pupil's assignments. The author is a mem- 
yer of the faculty of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
jia University, and has been for several years 
Sducational Secretary of the Presbyterian For- 
‘ign Board. 
| This course was originally prepared for a 
troup of girls and boys who chose the title of 
‘t, and who discussed these questions under the 
leadership of the author. The studies are the 
}utgrowth of problems confronting adolescents 
from day to day, and through the discussions 
and resulting projects an attempt is honestly 
made by the group to see if these problems can 
be met and solved according to Christ’s sug- 
gested way of living. 

The Junior, by Ernest J. Cheve (Chicago 
University Press. $1.25) is a discussion of 
life situations of children of from nine to 
‘eleven years of age. It is based on detailed 
‘study of a specifie group and upon obserya- 
tions of over 650 children. Interesting and 
important, especially for those dealing with 
éhildren of these ages in home, school, and 
church. ‘ 

' In Understanding Our Children (Dutton. 
$2.00), Frederick Pierce, a well-known re- 
‘search worker aud analytical psychologist, ap- 
‘plies the principles of psycho-analysis to the 
problems of parenthood and child-training. 
Though written from wide knowledge and schol- 
arly background, the book is well adapted to 
‘the ordinary reader and justifies the author’s 
‘purpose to interpret scientific principles in 
terms of practical common sense. 


Texts for Leadership Training 
Reviewed by Dr. Herbert W. Gates 


Secretary of the Congregational Education 
Society 
The standard teacher-training texts produced 
a decade ago were written to provide for a 
three-year course which was rather closely pre- 
| scribed with regard to the order in which each 
should be taken, This plan provided for a 
third-year course marked by specialization in 
yarious departments and grades. To an in- 
creasing extent these specialization courses are 
being used for those just beginning their train- 
ing as well as for those that are in the third 
year of study. The requirements for the 
Standard diploma are now based upon number 
of credits rather than the time element. A 
complete series has been projected, covering 
all the prescribed and elective work for the 
diploma, the units of which are appearing as 
completed. The authors chosen are experts in 
their respective fields and the texts which they 
are producing combine scientific theory and 
practical application in a very satisfactory and 
helpful manner. The three texts here con- 
sidered are in the fields of adolescent and adult 
life. 
Agencies for the Religious Hducation of Ado- 
lescents, by Harry O. Munro (60 cents). This 
is one of the “Wider Specialization” units, de- 
signed for use as an elective or by schools 
which find it imadvisable to separate teachers 
of adolescents into groups for the closer spe- 
_cialization into early, middle, and later ado- 
lescence. Mr. Munro has based his work upon 
a study of 155 successful leaders, the results of 
whose methods have been so Classified as to 
present abundant material for practical discus- 
sion. Considering the compactness of the book, 
it is a remarkably complete survey of the prob- 
lems presented by the many and complex 
agencies and situations involved, and is full 
_of practical suggestions. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Psychology of Later Adolescence, by E. 
Leigh Mudge (60 cents). An excellent combi- 
nation of scientific analysis based upon prac- 
tical data drawn from everyday life situations 
with questions leading to the practice of first- 
hand observation. Any teacher of young 
people will find help in the study of this book. 

Organization and Administration of the Adult 
Department, by Wade Crawford Barclay (70 
cents). The viewpoint of this book is that or- 
ganization is intended to serve the purposes of 
life, rather than being an end in itself, a much- 
needed corrective to much current practice in 
this field. Applied to the adult department, 
this principle regards the adult department as 
an agency designed to enable religious education 
most effectively “to aid men and women to 
attain the fullest possible development of Chris- 
tian personality and the largest possible fruit- 
fulness in Christian service.” Dr, Barclay’s 
suggestions are well adapted to achieve this 
worthy aim. 


General 

EASTER SERMONS, by Representative Preach- 
ers, edited by Frederick J. North (Doran. 
$2.00). A British collection somewhat similar 
to the volumes of representative Harvest, 
Christmas, and Communion sermons which 
have come from the same editor and publisher. 

A New SranpARD BIBLE DICTIONARY, edited 
by M. W. Jacobus, E. E. Nourse, and A. C. 
Zenos (Funk & Wagnalls. $7.50). A com- 
pletely revised and enlarged edition of A 
Standard Bible Dictionary, first published in 
1909. The present volume constitutes in many 
respects a new work. Valuable introductory 
articles have been added, and the services of a 
large staff have been sought. The list of con- 
tributors is representative of the sound and 
progressive scholarship of the church. The 
general atmosphere of the revised volume is 
less conservative than that of its predecessor, 
though in the main the purpose hag been to 
maintain a conservative attitude in stating 
only the well-established results of critical 
study, with an open-minded attitude toward 
questions that are still open, and an effort to 
indicate where judgments are conjectural or at 
variance. There are many illustrations and 
maps, and the Dictionary seems well adapted 
for general use. 

Tur SpEAKER’s BIBLE, edited by James Has- 
tings. EPHESIANS (W. P. Blessing. $4.00) . 
The general plan of The Speaker's Bible is 
well known. Dr. Hastings was a remarkable 
editor. The material that he has compiled in 
this volume of nearly five hundred pages con- 
stitutes a valuable preacher’s commentary on 
what many would regard as the deepest-seeing 
of Pauline letters. 

Daity DrvorIioNAL BrBLtE READINGS, selected 
and arranged by L. Duncan Bulkley, M.D., 
an introduction by Henry van Dyke (Revell. 
$2.00) . 

DBenezeR: Notes on a Busy Life, by L. 
DuncAN BuLKtrey, M.D. (Privately printed). 

Two interesting books that express the de- 
yotional purpose of a busy life. The former, 
a new and enlarged edition of a book out of 
print, is of value because of its adaptation of 
constructive, instructive Bible reading to the 
lives of busy people. 

Free NreGRO OWNERS OF SLAVES IN THE 
Unirep Srates In 1830, by CARTER G. Woop- 
son ($1.00). 

Free Necro Heaps or FAMILIES IN THE 
Unirep Srates 1N 1830, by CARTER G. Woop- 
son ($5.00). 

Two important social and historical studies 
issued by the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Washington, D. C. 
The facts cited are too extensive and technical 
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for summary, but it may be stated that almost 
one-seventh of the Negroes of this country 
were free prior to the emancipation of 1865. 
It may be possible in a future issue to present 
some of the intensely interesting—and some- 
times tragic—situations disclosed. 


The Apostolic Message 


Tue AposToLic Mrssacr, by BENJAMIN W. 
Bacon (Century Co. $3.50). In this volume 
Professor Bacon aims to give a more exact 
statement of the meaning of the death and res- 
urrection of Jesus as proclaimed by the New 
Testament writers. 

Part I states the relation between history 
and dogma and discusses the doctrine of salva- 
tion in the Old and New Testaments. So long 
as we interpret the universe in terms of per- 
sonality rather than of mechanism no merely 
“subjective” theory of the Atonement will sat- 
isfy Christian thinking. Drummond’s phrase, 
“A moral trust in the immortality of love,’ is 
accepted as the essence of ‘objective’ theories. 
Professor Bacon then presents the ‘common 
Gospel” of the love of God as manifested in 
Christ in the different interpretations of Paul, 
Peter, and ‘James.’ 

Part II reveals the background of New Tes- 
tament teaching in current Jewish ideas and 
literature. We are thus led to ask why Jesus 
went to the Cross. The apocalyptie interpre- 
tation of his mission is rejected. “He did not 
go there (to Jerusalem) in order to be cruci- 
fied, but to fulfill his mission to Israel in spite 
of the menace of the Cross.” The primitive 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper as a memorial 
of immortal love and of Baptism as the initi- 
ation into the Christian brotherhood are dis- 
cussed at length. 

Part III deals with the distinction between 
the Gospel and theology and presents some sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of the Message 
for modern times. 

Like everything which Professor Bacon 
writes, this latest book gives abundant evi- 
dence of accurate scholarship and a wide range 
of learning, and is exceedingly stimulating and 
suggestive. Its very wealth of learning is 
sometimes almost a defect, for the reader is 
liable to be led aside and lose for a time the 
main path of the discussion. In spite of the 
evidence presented, many will question some of 
the positions taken. Was the Gospel the recon- 
ciliation of Jehovah to Israel until Paul uni- 
versalized the message? Were the Sacraments 
so central in the apostolic teaching and min- 
istry as here presented? Are the inferences 
as to the Petrine and Pauline traditions so 
skillfully presented justified? Are we able to 
trace the development of Christian teaching in 
the obscure period before our earliest New 
Testament writings and even later from the 
very scanty evidence at our command? What- 
ever our answer to these and many other ques- 
tions which the book will inevitably raise, we 
have to thank the author for the keenness and 
insight with which vital Christian problems are 
discussed. 

Dip tHE Term “THE GOSPEL” ORIGINATE 
Wir PAvuL? by’ Rev. OrvitLE A. Perry (Nor- 
wood Press). This is a technical study of the 
usage of the Greek Testament. It reveals the 
scholarly capacities and interests of the pastor 
of our Plymouth Church in New Haven, Ct. 
Dr, Petty’s conclusion is that “it is almost cer- 
tain... that the term was not used by Jesus, 
and that it did not originate with Peter but 
with Paul.’ “This does not mean that the 
message of Jesus was necessarily different from 
that of Paul. Paul claimed, as shown by Dr. 
Bacon, that he had not departed from the orig- 
inal Gospel message. EB. M. N. 
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Polly’s ‘‘Dixie’’ Birthday 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 

It did seem strange that anyone could look 
lonesome in the midst of that enchanting 
Southern garden. No sweeter spot could have 
been found, even in a story-book, than that 
Florida nook, fanned by Gulf breezes, fragrant 
with jasmine stars. The great, old-fashioned 
house with its palm avenue, its wide galleries, 
seemed fit for a princess. 

Just the same, Polly Ames stood near a white 
pillar, twined with clusters of gold climbing 
roses, and looked very solemn and sorry. “Back 
home,” she was thinking, “the girls are getting 
ready for the school patriotic party, and if 
they think of me at all, they envy me!” 

A mist clouded Polly’s blue eyes, and with 
a little flirt of her pretty white dress she started 
listlessly down the palm avente, past the an- 
cient sundial. What could she do, where 
should she go? If only Mother would improve 
quickly, so that she might dismiss the nurse, 
and again be playmate to her daughter! 

Mrs. Arden, the housekeeper, had said a min- 
ute before, “Oh, you’ll soon get acquainted! 
There are some lively ones about your age over 
at Colonel Blair’s for the week-end. Life is 
just one house party after another for little 
Miss Blair. The first minute I have a chance, 
I want to get you girls together. Shouldn’t 
wonder but that you would fit in with those 
girls from Pinellas High,—yes, Miss Wiggins, 
Ill fix your window shade right away!” 

Away she flew to her duties, just as Polly 
felt a stir of interest in hearing of neighbors 
that might brighten her lot. 

“My, it’s the funniest birthday I ever had,” 
she confided to Bushy. “I’m afraid it’s going 
to be a long one even if I can see what time 
it is in the nicest way.” She admired once 
more the jeweled wrist watch from Grandfather. 
Last year, Polly remembered, she had enter- 
tained the Jolly “Leven at dinner, and after- 
ward there was an hilarious skating party on 
Rollins’ Lake. 

“Every year there was something extra spe- 
cial on my birthday, and now I might as well 
be on Crusoe’s island.” 

“Be sweeter-eeter-eeter !” called Mr. Mocking 
Bird from the sweet bay tree. 

Polly bubbled over. “I'll do my best,’ she 
promised, and straightway smiled at two tiny 
colored girls who passed, wheeling somebody’s 
washing in a rickety old baby buggy. ‘Their 
pigtails are regular Topsy style,” thought Polly. 
“Wish I had my kodak. Guess I’ll go down to 
the pier.” 

Outside the gate a silky little Pom darted 
at her from nowhere, and begged to be carried. 
“What a beauty you are!’ exclaimed Polly, 
picking him up gently. ‘‘Where do you be- 
long?” 2 

Hither the small aristocrat of dogdom did not 
remember or he was perfectly content where 
he was, for he snuggled against her and started 
snoozing blissfully. He had tasted adventure, 
had seen the world, including many big dogs 
and fierce cats, and he was a tired little dog. 

“Well, you’re better company than nobody,” 
Polly told him. “After your nap I'll try to 
find your home address.” 

At Colonel Blair’s private pier a spotless 
launch with gay awnings rocked gently on the 
incoming tide. 

“Why, isn’t that queer?” Polly stared at the 
name on the side. “The Polly,” it was, without 


I do 
think all the good fairies gave her presents her 


doubt. “That must be little Miss Blair’s. 
first birthday. Isn’t she lucky?’ 

Sighing a little, Polly left the pier to follow 
a pretty path that stole along under great 
flowering oleanders. She thought the path would 
come out near the public pier, where fishermen 
displayed their morning catches, and tourists 
went to hire boats. Too late she found the 
pink trai] led nowhere except into denser 
shrubbery adjoining the Blair grounds. 


“Oh, dear! Somebody’s coming!” Gay girl- 
ish voices and merry laughter halted Polly in 
her attempt at escape. They came drifting 
down the green terraces like a flock of butter- 
flies, headed for the garden gate, and, no doubt, 
the ‘boat landing. Polly looked about, spied a 
wire bench, and took refuge there. 

“They'll go right on and won’t see me,” she 
thought. “Oh, they’re going for a boat pic- 
nic!” Sure enough the girls carried gay 
sweaters or scarfs and two Negroes came, tot- 
ing hampers and bags. “That must be Polly 
Blair herself.” 

At the steps of the pier the girls clustered 
about a yellow-bobbed slip of a maid who was 
as near a fairy as Polly Ames ever expected 
to see. 

“JT wanted it to be a surprise every bit, or 
a mystery,’ she was saying in reply to jesting 
queries. “But if you must know, we’re bound 
for Palmetto Key.” 

“Picnic?” demanded a rosy, dark girl. 

“Of course, but you needn’t devour this bag 
with your eyes, Mary Lee, because Mammy’s 
stowing the eats away on the launch and Zeb’s 
helping get things ready. 'They’ll call when 
they want us. Oh, if I didn’t forget something 
right important!” 

Miss Blair was reminded by the appearance 
of two girls who had stuck clusters of oleanders 
back of their ears, sefiora-fashion. She darted 
toward the gate, then glimpsed a pig-tailed head 
popping up from the garden wall. ‘“Palm-Olive, 
run quick and pick us a lot of orange blos- 
soms!” commanded Polly Blair anxiously. 
“Pretend a ‘gator is after you and work up 
some speed. Oh, and bring Prince Charming 


with you.” 
As the child. vanished, as if blotted out 
by black magic, a girl in a _red-and-white 


sports suit teased, ‘My sakes! If Polly had 
gone off without those orange blossoms, she 
would have enjoyed bad luck till her next birth- 
day. Yes, indeedy. She has worn a wreath of 
them every birthday since she had hair, and 
Mammy Savannah would have a fit if we'd 
gone without those flowers.” 

Polly Ames wiggled nervously in her bower, 
wishing they would go on to the launch before 
she was discovered. Evidently Palm-Olive was 
fearful of missing something, for she was back 
with bulging eyes. Blossoms she had, but noth- 
ing else. 

“He ain’t nowheres, Missy. Lucindy’s hunted 
high ’n low and dat little dog entirely gone, she 
say. Yes’m.” 

“Oh, he can’t be!’”’ gasped her missy. ‘Why, 
Dad only gave him to me a few hours ago. He’s 
gone to sleep in some mouse hole. Girls, scat- 
ter for detective work! The finder of Prince 
Charming wins the biggest box of bonbons at 
the Rose Bowl.” 

“Ts—is this His Highness?” A flushed, in- 
nocent eavesdropper appeared suddenly in the 
path, a sleepy little dog in her arms. “I found 


him just outside the Villa over ‘there, ol 
had no idea where he belonged.” 

Polly Blair dimpled delightfully and took. i 
Prince with excited exclamations. 

“Tf that’s not right lucky for me! I | 
you’re the Northern girl] Dad told me about.” 
She held out a hand in friendly greeting. “I 
peeked at you yesterday, but you looked 80 
sort of dignified I hated to bother.” 

“Oh, that isn’t the way I felt!” protested 
Polly Ames quickly. “I was just plain home- 
sick and lonesome, and Mother’s taking a rest 
cure and it seems about ten thousand miles 
home instead of two. My name’s Polly, too, 
Polly Ames.” 

“You look so partified, I reckon you were 
going somewhere,” Polly Blair remarked wist- 
fully. ‘We'd just love to kidnap you, wouldn’t 
we, girls?’ Something in Polly Ames’ rosy 
face and truthful eyes explained the situation, 
and when she managed to stammer that it 
would be the loveliest birthday adventure ever, 
there were ecstatic shrieks from the girls. 

“Oh, another Polly having another birth- 
day!” squealed Mary Lee, correcting herself in 
the merry laughter that ensued. “No, another 
Polly having the same birthday. Polly A. and 
Polly B., girls!” 

“Plenty of orange blossoms for two wreaths,” 
cried Polly B., leading the way down the pier. 
“And we can rent another bathing suit, and 
the birthday cake is big enough for twins. Did 
you ever wear orange blossoms, Polly Ames?” 

“No! only brides wear them up North,” 
smiled Polly the first, hanging back. “I can’t 
go without mother knowing—” 

“Oh, that’s easy!” her hostess assured her. 
“Palm-Olive, here’s a buffalo on a nickel and 
that means a lollypop. Fly to the Villa and 
tell Mrs. Arden that I’m borrowing her Polly 
for an excursion to the Key, and say I'll re- 
turn her safely at dark.” 

“All aboard!” came old Zeb’s warning. 

“Orange blossoms, and Prince Charming,” 
smiled Mrs. Ames that evening when a radiant 
birthday girl skipped in to report a glorious 
day of celebrating. “It isn’t every girl that 
can boast of that experience all in one adven- 
ture!” < 

(All rights reserved) 


Pussy Willows 
By Mrs. L. M. Thorp 


The pussy willow lifts its head 
And seems to say, I'll try 

To do the little bit I can 

To cheer the passer by. 


My home is in a miry bog, 
My color it is gray; 

To every one who passes by 
I wish that I could say: 


“Lift up your head and do your best, 
No matter where you live, 

But like the glistening dew-drop, 

Give all that you can give 


To make the load seem lighter 
For some weary, hopeless one, 
And the day will seem the brighter 
When you feel your duty done. 


And I will wear my velvet gown 
And wave and nod to you, 

For I can’t smile or speak a word 
So I’ll leave that to you. 


JOHN 
FREEMAN 


Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
earson is on the way from her grandfather in 
ene to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 


ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life’ and challenges the 
results of Gordon's prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged, and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
‘arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cox, Mr. Pearson's brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, nays $50, 000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
tenced to only six months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close uo 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so ina board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother's partner. 


CHAPTHR XVIII 


ORDON had suggested that for the first 
year he should merely draw a moderate 
salary. 

Jim flouted this idea. 

“It’s to be a partnership, and a genuine one. 
You’ve got eight thousand dollars. Put seven 
thousand of it into the business. Then you'll 
be entitled to three thousand a year as co- 
director, plus a fourth of the net profits.” 

After many protests on Gordon’s part, this 
was finally agreed upon. They worked early 
and late. Every week they sent a shipment of 
eattle to Chicago. They drove hither and yon, 
visiting the principal ranches of the province 
to purchase high-grade breeding stock. This 
necessitated the building of a new barb, a 
work which was promptly undertaken and vig- 
orously pushed forward. Since all building ma- 
terials had to be brought from Mandeville and 
all shipments of cattle made at that point, these 
operations involved heavy labor for everyone 
about the place. 

Rumors were now afloat to the effect that 
work on the new line of railway would likely 
begin in the early spring. Jim had been eagerly 
looking forward to the building of this. road. 
It would clip off two hundred miles from the 
present haulage to Winnipeg and Chicago. 
There was to be a station on his own ranch— 
Kennedy station. This would effect a great 
‘saving in labor, cheapen the cost of his sup- 
plies and enhance the value of his output. He 
had visions of a prosperous community growing 
up around him. He planned for the steady 


improvement of his methods and a big increase 
in the volume of his business. 

“You’re just in time to greet the new day 
that’s about to dawn upon us here,” said Jim. 
“We'll be strictly in it from now on. If the 
ranch was such a success under the old order 
of things, what will it be after this? Jove! 
We'll have a nice little town of our own grow- 
ing up on our own estate. Land will jump in 
value. We shall have every facility for busi- 
ness. The days of hard sledding will be over. 
We can make a mark here that the finger of 
time won’t soon rub out.” 

It pleased Gordon to hear Jim in this strain, 
although his own enthusiasm was slow in 
kindling. 

“JT hope you’re not thinking of a boom town 
here,’ he replied. ‘They soon go dead and 
leave their mourners behind them.” 

“There’ll be no such flash-in-the-pan about 
this. Just the solid, steady growth of an im- 
portant industry. This business will last as 
long as people eat beef and wear boots.” 

While driving about on their business trips, 
Gordon learned much of the conditions of the 
country and they frequently discussed its pros- 
pects. Jim saw everything in a rosy light: 
Gordon took serious views of the situation. 

“Look at these people in the Deadbrook dis- 
trict!” he would say. “Mostly Slavs, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Galicians, ete.! They farm 
badly and live filthily. It’s a slice cut out of 
Hastern Europe and flung down on this West- 
ern prairie. It hasn’t changed its character. 
These people cling to their old habits, to their 
ignorance and dirt and superstitions and loose 
morality. What can you expect from them 
in the way of nation building?” 

“Not much; but we can expect something 
from their children, and a whole lot more from 
their grandchildren. The type shows improve- 
ment in the second generation. We have some 
of them already. They’re doing well: farming 
intelligently, making money, proud of their 
citizenship. Three powerful influences are at 
work: private ownership, political franchise, 
and the government school. They soon do the 
trick. I bank on the school. Education will 
solve the problem that seems to be worrying 
you.” 

“You needn’t doubt it. It’s like this. 

“T doubt it,” replied Gordon. 
Immigration Department takes a bite out of 
Burope and chews it till the Crown Lands De- 
partment swallows it. ‘Those processes land 
the settlers here. Then the Government School 
steps in to provide the gastric juice required 
to complete the business. The school is the 
digestive organ in the body politic. The school 
gets to work and the children begin to speak 
Wnglish, think Canadian, and act Alberta. The 
young fellows who came out here to teach are 
keen as mustard and all of them a hundred 
per cent Canadian. Old world notions are 
knocked on thé head; superstitions are ex- 
ploded; ambitions are aroused. Presently you 
have communities of intelligent pushing, suc- 
cessful Canadians. 

“Took at the Rumbling River distirct, where 
the first immigrants settled twenty-five years 
ago! They were a mixed lot: Russians, Poles, 
Norwegians, with a sprinkling of Irish peasants 
and Scotch Crofters. They were all poor, ig- 
norant, and superstitious. Already you can 
note a wonderful change. It’s a transforma- 
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tion. Rumbling River igs progressive, it’s well- 
to-do. It’s Canadian.” 

“Yes, and materialistic to the core. You’ve 
got a better type of human animal than you 
had; that’s all. You’ve stripped them of their 
superstitions, but have you put anything of 
real value in their place? It’s a godless re- 
gion. There is no sign of religion among them. 
Their God is their belly. It hit me pretty hard 
when we were doing that district to learn that 
no sort of religious service is ever conducted 
there. But it explains some things. I don’t 
underestimate what the school can do. It can 
stimulate and direct mental activity but it 
can’t keep the souls of a people alive.” 

“JT suppose you think the churches should 
step in and get the people quarreling about re- 
ligious dogmas.” 

“T think someone should step in to remind 
those people of God.” 

Jim smiled. “You know I’m not against re- 
ligion, Gordon, but haven’t these people got 
enough to remind them of the Almighty with- 
out the preachers barging in? Can’t they see 
God in Nature? ‘They only need to step out 
of doors to do that, it seems to me. Look 
there!” He pointed to the Rockies, now a 
massive wall of amethyst. 

“The same could have been said of Greece 
and Rome. Yet they rotted to the bone.” 

“Well, I guess that’s right,’ replied Jim. 
“History has a nasty way of knocking my the- 
ories on the head every now and then.” 

Gordon laid his hand on Jim’s knee, ag he 
said: 

“And don’t we read of a certain man—a mam 
of culture and genius and position—who thought ° 
it worth while to risk his life in Athens and 
who did lay down his life in Rome in attempt- 
ing to make those people aware of God? When: 
we read of that man we feel respect and ad- 
miration and gratitude for him. He has put 
all the ages in his debt.” 

In reply Jim drawled out: 

“Circumstances alter cases. That man had 
grown tired of living with a disagreeable wife 
and he hadn’t the attractions of an Alberta 
ranch behind him.” 


2. 


Towards the end of October Gordon received 
a letter from Sileox stating that he was about 
to tender for the contract to build the new 
road. He wanted to look over the ground in 
order to prepare his estimates, which must be 
submitted by the end of November. Should he 
get the contract it would be one of the largest 
he had handled, and should it turn out favor- 
ably, it would probably be his last. Could 
they accommodate him at the ranch for a few 
nights? 

The letter was welcomed by the Kennedys 
on more than one account and they wired a 
hearty invitation for him to come. 

While they were driving him to the ranch, @ 
few days later, Sileox was keenly observing 
the configuration of the country and the char- 
acter of the soil. It was characteristic Alberta 
prairie-undulating meadows, with rounded slop- 
ing ridges covered with short thick grass, Two 
miles from the bungalow they struck a stretch 
of superior road, when Silcox exclaimed: 

“Gravel! Looks like a good specimen, too. 
Would you mind holding up for a minute?” 

Jim stopped the car. Sileox got out and 
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gathered a handful of gravel from the side of 
the road. 

“Got much of this?” he asked. 

“No end of it,’ answered Jim, “I should 
think there’s a square mile of it.” 

“Who owns it?” 

“We do. We’re on our own land now.” 

Silcox’s face beamed. 

“Tt’s gold dust, my friend,’ he said. 

Jim raised his eyebrows. 

“Tt will be the ideal stuff for ballasting the 
new road,” said Silcox. 

“So far as I know it’s the only block of gravel 
on the whole line,” said Jim. “We can open 
up pits right beside the track.” 

Sileox whistled. “Iy should be worth nearly 
as much as all the rest of your land just now. 
It solves the biggest problem we have to face 
in our prairie work. We can ballast the whole 
road from here.” 

“Well, I only hope you get that contract,” 
said Jim. “I don’t see why you shouldn’t.” 

“I’m expecting to get it. I’ve built for the 
Company before.” 

“Then let’s make a sure thing of it straight 
off! If Gordon agrees, we'll convey to you 
the sole right to lift gravel from this ranch for, 
shall we say the next two years. You can have 
it at your own price. That ought to put the 
contract slap into your mit.” 

“Tt will do that, Kennedy, without a doubt.” 

“Very well, you shall have it in writing this 
evening. Gordon is interested in this, too, be- 
cause he is standing in with me on the twenty- 
five per cent basis.” 

Sileox took a note book from his pocket. 
After doing a little figuring, he said: 

“At what I consider a fair price per ton, 
for the gravel, it should bring you in not less 
than sixty thousand dollars, without you put- 
tin a hand to it. It will be worth that to me 
where it lies.” 

Jim glanced at Gordon. 

“What do you say, partner?” 

“Tt’s great; but I don’t come in on this, do 
I? Our agreement doesn’t mention anything 
about sharing in the value of your real es- 
tate.” 

“It gives you a fourth share in all the profits 
made on this ranch.” 

“But this isn’t strictly profits. You’re sell- 
ing Mr. Silcox a part of your ranch. Gravel 
is land.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s mineral. If we should 
open and operate a coal mine here, wouldn’t 
that come in under our contract?” 

“Perhaps so. I don’t know.” 

“Then leave it to me. I do know.” 

“Well, I’m not going to argue the point or 
be disagreeable about it. It isn’t every day 
that Mother Harth opens her heart and pours 
gold into a fellow’s pocket in this prodigal 
way. I only hope that Mr. Silcox will do well 
out of it.” 

“I’m going to do more than well. By get- 
ting a hand to it. It will bé worth that to me 
at my own price, I shall easily make fifty 
thousand dollars over and above what I ex- 
pected to make on the contract, while the Com- 
pany will be getting a superior road.” 

Gordon looked at him earnestly. “Wifty 
thousand dollars !’’ he said; “that’s good news.” 

The agreement was signed that evening. 
Early in December Silcox received the contract 
for the building of the road. 


[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


In spite of what the new psychology may 
seem to teach, character is and ever remains 
the sublime product of conflict between the 
good and evil forces in ourselyes.—Charles HB. 
Park. 
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OUR READERS’ FORUM 


From the C. H. M.S. Director 
of Negro Work 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

The Congregationalist of March 18 is so full 
of good things that you will forgive my break- 
ing into writing. One of the most acute prob- 
lems of today is that of our relations with 
other groups which differ from us, whether the 
difference be racial, cultural, or merely a mat- 
ter of an incidental opinion or policy. There 
Is Confusion, the title of a recent book by a 
colored woman, stacks right up beside The 
Melting Pot Mistake by the man who had to 
do much with the framing of our present im- 
migration quota’ laws—both books thought- 
provoking and challenging to the Church of 
Christ. Your four articles in the current issue 
of The Congregationalist are most welcome to 
those of us who are intimately concerned with 
the problems of adjustment of groups and races: 

1, “Freedom of Speech,” by Ex-President 
Warren, ought to give pause to a widely spread, 
present-day tendency to seek to solve prob- 
lems by hysteria and witch-baiting. 

2. “Better Race Relations,” lonilOie, Jet, Isl, 
Proctor, a most illuminating and rewarding ex- 
perience of the writer in ministering to both 
groups and bringing the evangel of brotherly 
love to the city of Toledo recently. In many 
of the colored newspapers there are appearing 
appreciative articles about the observance of 
Race Relations Day and the hope that, ag in 
Toledo, some of the more prominent churches 
may open their doors for this interchange of 
pulpits, ete. 

3. Your editorial on the Birmingham Con- 
vention of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, which touched on the most ob- 
vious phases of the meeting, but which had not 
knowledge of the fact that this same conven- 
tion is under fire from several of the larger 
Negro denominations, led by the A. M. EB. Zion 
forces, because of segregation of races in seat- 
ing—"Ministers Uphold Color Line at Church 
Congress; Will Hold ‘Jim Grow’ Meeting,” 
run the headlines. This recalls to me an in- 
cident during the race conference of the In- 
terchurch World Movement in New Orleans, 
the Negro delegates being seated exclusively in 
the gallery, and a Negro minister by the name 
of/Chinn (the name is purely accidental) cup- 
ping his hands to his mouth, simulating great 
effort on his part, said, “Brother Moderator, 
we can’t hear you away up here: we’re go far.” 
The tension was relieved, the Negroes were 
invited from the packed gallery to the sparsely 
filled main floor. 

4. “Shall the Tia Juana Ulcer Be Lanced?” 
appearing under “Our Camino Real’ column 
by Chester Ferris, is one of the most compre- 
hensive and ganest interpretations I have seen 
of the deplorable Peteet tragedy. I happened 
to be in California just after the suicide, and 
seldom have I read such a maudlin, mushy, 
slushy backwash as appeared in some of the 
papers. It wags almost comical to see one 
paper through its enterprising reporters un- 
cover and exploit conditions at Mexicali, Jau- 
rez, and Tia Juana that put in the shade the 
alleged vice of Paris, Tangier, and Shanghai, 
and yet take the blame from the American 
tourist-patron and put it entirely on the shoul- 
ders of the Mexican caterers to human weak- 
nesses. The resolute and sensible attitude of 
our Congregationalists of San Diego, “just 
across the street’? from the problem, is com- 
mendable to any community laboring under 
revolting community problems. 

5. “A Southern White Woman on Negro Ed- 
ucation,’ by Mrs. Margaret L. Dodge—one 
can hardly write understandingly of the New 
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Negro without becoming optimistic; one ead, 
hardly write about the real New South with, 
out growing enthusiastic. (I mean a Ney 
South that is even an advance over the Ney 
South of Henry Grady’s oratory.) Not only, 
the sense of the truth of her words in using 
the Hubert family, several of whom are my 
friends of long standing, as an example of the 
Negro working out his own salvation, but the 
broad, catholic spirit that underlies the ar’ 
ticle, is notable. The New York Times, re- 
cently commenting editorially on the military 
protection of a Negro prisoner at Lexington, 
Ky., attributed it to three things: the migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South, the threat of 


the Dyer Anti-Lyncing Bill, and the work of 


the Interracial Commissions—and may I add, 
the greatest of these is the work of the In- 
terracial Commissions. 

This great work, that began during the Great 
War and is now organized, established, and, 
proven, a movement springing up within the 
Christian conscience of the South itself, not. 
superimposed or imported either in spirit or. 
in leaders, is the most significant social force | 
for the adjustment of group problems in the 
spirit of Jesus that the country knows today. 
Faith in men, courage in convictions, firmness 
for right, love of justice and truth, fearlesil 
ness in facing the facts, a desire for the spirit 
of Jesus above all things—if these mean any- 
thing in race relations, the most advanced ap- 
plication will be found among the choice group | 
below the Mason and Dixon line. Negro 
leaders today have absolute confidence in the 
motives and work of the group of interracial | 
workers centering in Atlanta and commend it 
to the whole country as being the only way 
out. Thank God for the real New South! May 
she win! 


2 Harorp M. KINGSLEY, 
Director of Negro Work, the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. 


Music in the Church Service 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

I was much interested in the review on page 
826 of the issue of March 18, under the head 
of The Attractive Church, but when I came 
to the proposition to use the chorus choir for 
the purpose of leadership in worship, a large 
interrogation mark was in evidence at once. 

Upwards of seventy years lived in the at- 
mosphere of the hymn, many years of experi- 
ence as organist and pianist, in leading spirit- 
ually strong churches, and in evangelistic move- 
ments, in sacred song, as a spiritual exercise, 
showed me that the idea of using soloists, 
quartet, or chorus choir for leadership in sacred ~ 
song in worship is a delusion and a snare. 

Back of the picture of a “more attractive 
service,’ musically considered, is found the 
real reason, which ig entertainment pure and 
simple. To a lamentable degree, the domi- 
nant note in divine service is the note of en- 
tertainment, which is so largely responsible for | 

\ 
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our being “Amusement Mad” as a people. 
When it comes to leading a body of wor- — 
shipers in song, the voice is relegated to the 
background, while the instrumental comes to _ 
the front, the organ or piano, but unfortunately 
the church is able to realize in limited degree — 
only on the large possibilities in this direction, 
owing to the fact that the organist or pianist 
who plays hymns with that sympathetic char- 
acter that makes for spiritual power is a rare 
person. When to this condition we add the 
fact that the average preacher knows little, 
theoretically and experimentally, of the intel- 
ligent use of “common praise,” and cares less, 
we are confronted with the supreme weakness | 
of the church of today, in its preaching service. 
Portland, Me. 


CHARLES F. Jones. 
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Sunday Observance and 
Nerves 


[The following extract, sent to us by Rev. 
William H. Gysan, pastor of the First Congre- 
(gational Church, Lima, Ohio, is from the book, 
“Hygiene: Dental and General,’ by Claire Hls- 
mere Turner, M.A., C. P. H., associate profes- 
lsor of biology and public health in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; assistant pro- 
fessor of hygiene in the Tufts College Medi- 
ical and Dental Schools——UEpitors’ Nore. ] 


Sunday observance is a most important safe- 
‘guard for the nervous system. In some experi- 
‘ments carried out at the Harvard Medical 
‘School (reported by Martin, Withington, and 
Putnam, American Journal of Physiology, 
1914, Vol. XIV) it was shown that the sen- 
sory threshold, as measured by the least elec- 
trie shock which could be felt through two 
fingers of the same hand, was lowest on Mon- 
day and highest on Saturday. In other words, 
the irritability or sensitiveness of the nervous 
‘system was the highest after the day of rest or 
change in activity and was gradually reduced 
throughout the week. Apparently there is a 
cumulative fatigue of the nervous system by 
the work of the day which is only offset by 
Sabbath rest. This may account physiologi- 
cally for the fact that one day in seven has 
been set apart by people of nearly all races 
and -religions as a day of rest and worship. 
It is certain that the observance of Sunday as 
a day of quiet, when, for a time, at least, the 
thoughts may be fixed upon immortal truths 
and upon things entirely separate from the 
struggle of the week, is much to be desired in 
the care of the nervous system. 


The Man Who Swallowed Flukes 


In our gifts to missions, too often made 
grudgingly and with a sense of protest, how 
little we really visualize the heroic spirit and 
achievement with which we link our money. Yet 
‘the type of patient devotion and utter selfish- 
ness in passion for service, so essentially asso- 


ciated with the missionary spirit, rebukes the | 


cold and casual attitude toward life of many 
whose Christianity is largely conventional. 

How many Americans know the story of 
Dr. C. H. Barlow? Here was a modest mis- 
sionary hero, who in courage, consecration, 
and initiative ought to rank with the greatest 
men of this age. In these days of the supposed 
conflict of science and religion he gave a con- 
spicuous example of the way that they are to 
‘be harmonized and brought together in action. 
It is a wonderful story. This is how it has 
been told by the Missionary Review of the 
World: 


'There igs a very tiny parasite, called a fluke, 
which causes much illness and many deaths in 
China. It makes its home in the intestines. 
But how does it arrive there? In what kind 
of food do the Chinese meet with this very 
small enemy? 

These were questions which Dr. C. H. Bar- 

low, an American doctor-missionary, was ask- 
ing in his station. This doctor saw the poor 
Chinese suffering from the disease; he could 
cure those who came his way. 
‘ But in China there are not many hospitals, 
‘and there were hundreds of thousands who 
could not come to his or to any hospital. If 
‘these were to be cured someone must trace the 
parasite to its earlier home. Someone must 
tell them what they must not eat. But to dis- 
cover this there was needed not only patients, 
but a laboratory such as could not be provided 
at Shaohsing. 


This is what he did; it can be tol@ in his 
own words: 

“One Sunday morning, when most of the as- 
sistants were at the church service, I took 
thirty-two of the flukes from the body of a pa- 
‘tient in the hospital, put them into a tumbler, 
locked my office door, and drank them down.” 
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He told no one what he had done; but as soon 
as he could, he boarded a ship and came to 
America. There, in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity—one of the great medical schools of the 
world—he told the doctors what he had done. 
They gladly helped him to rid his body of the 
flukes and to study them. Ag a matter of fact, 
only one survived; and Dr. Barlow slept and 
ate in the laboratory lest anything should go 
wrong with it. 

But all went well, and Dr. Barlow prepared 
to go back to China. He had with him a suit- 
case jammed with bottles and jars filled with 
live and dead flukes, for the one fluke which 
was left soon became a great host; and there 
were also millions of eggs of the parasites. 

In his old station, when he arrived with his 
suit-case, he tried one kind of food after an- 
other to see which were affected by the germs 


Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 
Beware of him whose Christian humility 
fattens on praise. 


Look well lest your courage prove little 
more than arrogance. 


Many a boast of tolerance hag no better 
foundation than selfish indifference. 


The final test of any creed is life. 


The world catches step with the man 
who knows where he is going. 


of the parasite. All but one took no notice of 
it. That one was a kind of land-snail which the 
Chinese eat freely. : 

This seemed the answer. But one more dan- 
ger the brave doctor had to run. There were 
two kinds of dangerous life in that snail; one 
was the germ of the disease which he was 
tracking, and he was not sure which was 
which. To golve it he swallowed number one 
and ran the risk. Of course, he might have 
found that. unknown one fatal; but it was not 
so. The snail was proved to be the food which 
harbored the fluke and passed it on. 

Dr. Barlow hag told the story for his medical 
friends; and, more than that, he has taught 
his Chinese friends what to avoid if they wished 
to escape the diesase. 

Someone asked him why he did such things 
and ran such risks. He quoted his favorite 
text: “My Father worketh hitherto and 1 
work.” And I work. 


Federated Churches 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

A reply to Dr. Humphris’ article on the fed- 
erated church may not be of much value com- 
ing from an ordinary layman whose knowledge 
of federated churches is somewhat limited. I 
agree that only with one denomination in 
power can a community church guceeed. The 
chosen minister must be a man of firm and 
spiritual convictions, yet open-minded, tolerant, 
and broad enough to minister sincerely to those 
of differing faiths. 

I believe that in the right leadership lies 
the suecess or failure of any federated church. 
No harder task can be put to any minister, and 
unless he can realize that a federated ehurch is 
the strongest step toward church unity and 
toward the day when “all may be one,” he 
cannot reach a large measure of success. 

To my mind the whole mission of a federated 
church is, by its service, to break through de- 
nominational barriers. I do not say break 
down or destroy but show the way, through 
co-operation and toleration, to a rebuilt Chris- 
tian Protestant Church freed from dogmas and 
theological controversies. 

If a federated church severs all connection 
with any denomination, it is apt not to see 
beyond its own special and community needs. 
It may lose sight of the great world mission 
work that is doing so much to unify the 
churches. 

Let the federated churches choose the wisest 
leaders, men not fearful of any sect they may 
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serve but merely holding to the vision of one 
great church whose members shall be pledged to 
follow Christ. In this drawing together of 
differing groups a real church may grow, not 
one necessarily stripped of all its hallowed 
forms but one that offers a simple baptism, a 
common communion, and a fellowship no longer 
exclusive but inclusive, barring no one who 
needs more fully the grace of God. 

Let us hope the day is near when the Protes- 
tant church shall stand with a united front, 
ready to answer any world-wide call that shall 
help to bring closer the Kingdom of God on 
earth. CHARLOTTE ROBINSON. 

Hyannis, Mass. 


Jesus Saith Unto Her, ‘‘Mary”’ 


John 20: 16 
I never saw the Savior, 
Who healed the halt and lame, 
Who raised the dead, and fed with bread 
The hungry hordes that came. 
I never saw the Savior, 
Who lifted souls from shame; 
But I have heard that Savior’s word 
A-whispering my name: 
Sometimes when selfishness would. rise 
The mastery to claim,’ 
Or passions low would burn and glow 
And burst-into a flame. 
But mostly ‘tis to guide me, - 
To bless me not to blame, 
My unseen Friend does kindly bend 
A-whispering my name. 
—Rev, Robert Freeman, D.D. 


‘ 


Events to Come 

INTPRNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

WomaAn’s BoarD OF MISSIONS AND MASSACHUSETTS 
Woman’s: Homp Missionary UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 9, 10.30 a.m. Please 
note change in date. 

SurrotK NorrH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Maverick Church, East Boston, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 14, 1926. 

Boston MINISTERS’ Mrnrinc, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, April 5, 10.45 A.M. 

Nortuern New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Bpucarion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 
Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 
CaLirorNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12, 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCH OF Con- 

GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 
FiLoripa, West Palm Beach, April. 
ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 
INDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 
lowa, Spencer, May 11-13. ‘ 
Kansas, Topeka, May 11-13. 
LoutstaNna (Colored), New Orleans, April 15-19. 
MAINE, Portland, May 4-6. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, May 17-19. 
MicHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC, Nutley, N. J., April 20-21. 
MrinneEsora, Brainerd, May ets: 
Mississivri, Jackson, April 23-25. 
Missour!, St. Louis, May 10-12. 
Nwsraska, Grand Island, April 22-25. 
New HAMPpSHIRB, Newport, May 18-20. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. i 
New York, Walton, May 18-20. 
Norra DaKxora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 
Ouro, Cleveland, May 11-13. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 
OREGON, Eugene, May 4-6. 
RuHopB ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 
Sourn Daxora, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 
THNNESSEB (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 27- 
May 2. 

Texas (White), San Antonio. April 30-May 2. 
Vrrmont, Randolph, May 21-23. 


Your love has a broken wing if it cannot 
fly across the sea.—Maltbie D. Babcock, 
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Mr.‘and Mrs. Franklin Warner 


Plan a Tour 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Warner are starting 
out on April 10 for an extended trip over the 
United States to speak in the Congregational 
churches and state conferences. The first ob- 
jective is Jacksonville, Fla., and from there they 
will tour the churches of the greater part of 
Florida, arriving at West Palm Beach for the 
State Conference meeting on April 27. From 
there they start for Illinois, passing en route 
through Talladega, where Mr. Warner as trus- 
tee will look over some of the new work which 
is going on in their building program. On May 
5 and 6 Mrs. Warner is to speak at the State 
Conference in Quincy, Ill., and on May 10 she 
is to speak at the State Conference at Kokomo, 
Ind.; on the 12th m Minneapolis and the 13th 
at the State Conference in Brainerd, Minn.; 
on the 16th she speaks at two.of the churches 
in Detroit and on the 18th at the State Con- 
ference at Grand Rapids, Mich. For these 
larger jumps in the Middle West it will be nec- 
essary to abandon the automobile, but immedi- 
ately following the Grand Rapids meeting Mr. 
and Mrs. Warner will start in their car again, 
passing through Iowa, where they hope to have 
a conference with the state leaders regarding 
the new programs of the denomination, and ar- 
riving in Colorado in time for the State Con- 
ference on May 25. During the rest of that 
month and part of the following month they will 
tour the churches of Colorado and Wyoming 
and then go on west into Washington, where 
they are te attend the Summer Conference at 
Seabeck on July 15. After visiting the churches 
of Washington and Oregon they expect to re- 
turn Hast, stopping en route in Montana to 
see the churches there and return Hast about 
the latter part of August. ‘Fhey plan to leave 
their car in Indiana, coming East by rail and 
spending September at home, returning to In- 
diana and touring Wisconsin in October. Prob- 
ably before the car sees New York again it will 
have traveled around 10,000 miles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner are carrying a com- 
plete camping equipment which they will use in 
long jumps between appointments. They hope 
to take in a certain amount of sight-seeing and 
recreational trips between their speeches so 
that the entire journey may prove to be restful 
and enjoyable as well as profitable in giving 


them many opportunities of becoming better 
acquainted with the state leaders, the pastors 
of churches, and the fine men and women 
working in these churches. They will carry 
with them a motion picture machine and will be 
prepared to give lectures on either home or for- 
eign missions and discuss with groups of men 
and women their problems and a better co- 
operation between the national gocieties, de- 
nominational headquarters and the church 
members. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 

The 25th annual meeting of the Seattle 
Church Extension Society, held in Pilgrim 
Church, rounded out a quarter century of or- 
ganized church extension and city missionary 
work in Seattle. The society was organized in 
Pilgrim Church, Jan. 4, 1901, with the late 
William H. Lewis as president. Rev. J. T. 
Nichols served three years ag president and 
then resigned to accept the pastorate of one of 
the first churches the society had organized, 
then known as Union Church, now Queen Anne. 
Rey. C. R. Gale has been superintendent since 
1904. 

In the interesting program given at this 
25th annual meeting, Dr. Arch Tremayne, pas- 
tor of Pilgrim, and Deacon C. A. Smith, a 
pioneer member, extended greetings; Dr. HE. L. 
Smith spoke on “At the Beginning’; Supt. L. 
O. Baird on “A New Church Objective’; Revs. 
J. P. Clyde, W. M. Blledge, Carl H. Veazie, 
and Mr. James Stephen, on “What Our New 
Church Plant Means to Our Community,”— 
all showing that the new plants which the so- 
ciety had helped them build had largely in- 
creased church and Sunday school attendance, 
increased the spirit of reverence in the church 
services, and made the churches more and more 
the center of the social and religious life of the 
communities where they are located. <A _ pag- 
eant, “City Lights,” was given, in which white- 
robed young women from all the churches, car- 
rying lighted candles, entered the darkened 
room one by one, and thus showed how the 
churches as they had been organized had helped 
light up the city morally and spiritually. 


CAR IN WHICH Mr. AND Mrs. WARNER PLAN TO MAKE Tour or 10,000 MILES 
They will visit Congregational state conferences and churches in behalf of the general 
benevolences of the Congregational fellowship. Mr. Warner is treasurer of the Congre- 
gational National Council, and Mrs. Warner is associate secretary with Dr. F. f. 

Fagley in the promotional plans of the Commission on Missions 
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In his survey Supt. C. R. Gale grouped all 
the Seattle churches under three periods: those 
organized previous to 1901; those organized 
1901-1911, the first decade of the society’s his- 
tory; and those organized 1912-1925. 

The first decade of the society’s history was 
termed the “Wxpansion Period,” in which ten 
new churches were organized, one a year on 
the average. In this decade Seattle led all 
the cities in the United States in the number 
of churches organized and the increase in 
church membership; in keeping with the in- 
crease in population in these cities. In this 
period there was not much attention given in 
Seattle to providing buildings for the new 
churches and Sunday schools. Several schools 
and church services were started in private 
homes, others in canvas tents. It was pri- 
marily a decade of expansion. 

In the second period of the gociety’s history, 
the emphasis was placed on building, providing 
suitable housing for the young churches and for 
some of the older churches that sadly needed 
new buildings. This was the “Building Pe- 
riod.” Only four new churches were organ- 
ized; seven churches improved their buildings, 
and seven others erected new buildings: Bea- 
con Hill in 1912, Keystone in 1914, Norwegian 
in 1918, Fairmount in 1920, Green Lake in 
1922, Columbia in 1923, and Prospect in 1924. 
Roosevelt chapel was also built. 

For these seven new church plants the Se- 
attle churches, as a church family, gave, 
through the Extension Society, $32,000; this 
secured as much more from our national C. C. 
B. S.; and the $64,000 thus secured stimulated 
the raising on the local fields of $88,000 addi- 
tional, in all $152,000 for new church plants. 
Of course, this does not take into the reckon- 
ing the splendid church plants erected previous 
to this period, and independent of the society’s 
aid, like Plymouth’s new plant, Pilgrim’s, that 
of the University Church, and others. 

The Extension Society secured its funds for 
this building program by means of several spe- 
cial campaigns, in addition to regular gifts for 
benevolences. In this quarter century the Se- 
attle churches gave through the Extension So- 
ciety: For church properties, new lots, and new 
buildings, $50,500; for maintenance and im- | 
provements of church properties, $10,300; for 
pastors’ and missionaries’ salaries, $60,640, a 
total of $121,440. 

Fellowship, co-operation, united efforts in 
expanding and building for the Kingdom, these 
have been the key-words in the society’s first 
quarter century. The best results of the years, © 
as the superintendent cited in his suryey, can- 
not be tabulated or put down on paper. “The — 
molding influences that have been thrown — 
around young lives as hundreds of boys and 
girls and youth have been gathered into the 
Sunday schools organized, the new responsi- 
bilities that have been assumed by young men 
and women in teaching, in managing church — 
affairs, in worship and in service, these are 
among the most valuable fruitage of the so- 
ciety’s history. 

The society does not claim credit for all the 
Congregational church extension and church — 
building that has gone steadily on in Seattle 
through these years, but the society has had 
an important part in the splendid enterprise. — 
It has bound together and held together the — 
churches as one church family, for oan 
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\and friendship and united efforts in extending 
‘ithe Kingdom. Superintendent Gale paid a 
‘tribute of appreciation to the men from the 
churches who have served as officers and trus- 
tees of the society in this first quarter century 
{| of its history and work. New trustees elected 
| are, Prof. R. H. G. Edmonds of the University 
| Church, Edward Bray of Alki, H. J. McIntyre 
yc Keystone, H. W. Pennock of Plymouth, and 
i W. H. Oliver of Prospect. Attorney James 
 P Weter of Prospect is the society’s president. 
Cy R..G. 


IDAHO 

‘Around the State : 

! The Idaho Midwinter Retreat was held in 
| Boise, March 2-4, with Pres. John F. Dobbs of 
‘Pacific University the principal speaker. He 
discussed the following subjects: ‘Pastoral 
Theology,’ “Type of Preaching for Today,” 
‘and “Education and Religion,” these lectures, 
‘followed by an open forum discussion, proving 


Read the Bible Again 
Dr. F. B. MEYER 
| OF LONDON 


who begins to write the department of 


_ Bible Notes for Daily 
Devotions, with Prayers 
_ with readings in Genesis in the 
April issue of the 
Record of Christian Work 


NOTE: The International Sunday School lessons 
also begin again at Genesis in April. 
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Send for specimen daily readings, or take 
‘rial Subseription at reduced rate: four num- 
‘bers—April to July, inclusive—for FIFTY 
|CENTS. Address: 
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Record of Christian Work 
Box 623, East Northfield, Mass. 


The Northfield Magazine. $2.00 by the year; 
Canada $2.25; foreign $2.50 


These 
Sayings of Mine 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
TEACHINGS OF JESUS 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 
A-ithor of “The Minister’s Everyday Life’’ 


| This strikingly original interpretation of the 
parables in their bearing upon current problems 
will make a strong appeal to business and pro- 
fessional men as well as to students in colleges 
and universities. It will also be valuable to 
teachersf or use as a text-book to stimulate dis- 
1 ~ cussion rather than controversy because of its 
sincere and unique appraisal of Jesus’ teachings 
as viewed in the light of modern thinking and 
phrased in the.language of our contempora- 
neous life. 


$1.50 at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


EASTER GIFTS 
Bibles - 


Testaments - 
we \ Of Every Kind 
Visit or Write In Every Language 
Nearest Agency For Gift and Home Use 
B+ For Missionary Purposes 
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Washington - Richmond - Cincinnati - Chicago 
Dallas - Denver - San Francisco 
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exceedingly helpful. The isolation of home 
mission fields here seems less severe when 
we can get together once in the winter to hear 
such lectures, 

* * 

The local picture-show man co-operating with 
him, Rev. A. S. Ford of McCall is attempt- 
ing to put on worth while films once a week. 
While the demand for them has not been all 
that they hoped (there has been considerable 
financial loss connected with the venture) they 
feel that it has been worth the effort involved. 
McCall is a lumber town up on the Payette 
Lakes. 


* 


A bank failure at Council hit the church 
hard. It looked for a time as if the work 
would have to mark time for a while; but the 
people are so thoroughly sold to the churck 
and to the type of work that their pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Gordon, is doing, that they are going 
ahead in spite of financial stringency. We hope 
that this is Idaho’s last bank failure, for eco- 
nomic conditions are much improved here. 

Cs Siaks 


UTAH 
Ogden Calls Rev. Harold Mayo 
First Church, Ogden, after being without a 
pastor for nearly a year, has called Rey. Har- 
old Mayo. The church looks forward to a new 


day under the leadership of Mr. Mayo. 
* * 


Active Young People at Salt Lake City 
Phillips Church, Salt Lake City, has a re- 
markable group of young people. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, the Boy Scouts, and 
the Sunday school are all active. Rev. Charles 
Gaffney is pastor. Cc. Ss. R. 


KANSAS 
‘The Religious Problems Class’’ at Manhattan 

First Church, Manhattan, announces an in- 
teresting series of discussion hours during the 
regular church school period. The group is 
known as “The Religious Problems Class,” and 
ig attended largely by faculty members and 
wives from the college. The series now run- 
ning is “The History and Development of 
Modern Religions,’ and the following topics 
are to be discussed: Origin and Development 
of Congregationalism; The Anglican Church, 
Its Position and Principles; Principles, Ideals, 
and Practices of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
The Lutheran Church of Today; Martin 
Luther and the Reformation; John Calvin and 
the Presbyterian Church; John Wesley and 
Methodism; William Penn, George Fox, and 
the Quakers; Roger Williams and the Baptist 
Church; The Unitarian Revolt; The Jesuits 
and Their Influence on the Southwest; Brigham 
Young and the Influence of the Mormon Church 
on the Northwest; Alexander Campbell and 
the Christian Church; General Booth and the 
Salvation Army; Mary Baker Hddy and Chris- 
tian Science; Science and Religion; The Par- 
liament of Religions. 

The church has appointed a planning com- 
mittee which is to make a survey of the ehurch 
and community, their needs and possible growth, 
and make plang and recommendations for a 
five-year period. Rev. J. P. Jockinsen is 


pastor. 
IOWA 


Ordained at Humeston 

Not in many a day has an ordaining council 
experienced such genuine satisfaction as in 
the ordination of Mr. J. Lyle McCorison at 
Humeston on March 5. Mr. McCorison, who 
is principal of the local high school as well 
pastor of the church, received his training 
in the public schools of Ladysmith, Wis., and 
at Northland and Ripon Colleges. The dedi- 
cation of his life to Christian service inclined 


as 
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him first to the foreign field; but more recently 
the regular pastorate has challenged his powers, 
and his present determination is to give his life 
to the home-land church. Having completed the 
course of study prescribed by the State Con- 
ference for ordination, the next and natural 
step was the formal induction into his chosen 
profession. The statement of the candidate 
and the oral examination which followed were 
a revelation to the council of the extraordinary 
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BOOKS WITH 


THE MARK OF A BOOK WRITTEN TO MEET A NEED 


PURPOSE 
ASSOCIATION AP, 347 Madison Ave. 
PRESS New York 


A Book for the Ages 


The occasional book, like the occasional 
man, emerges head and shoulders above 
the crowd. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 


was first published in 1915. It is still 
being bought by thousands yearly—in 
English and a dozen other tongues. 
You should know all the Fosdick books: 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER Cloth, 1.15 
THE MEANING OF FAITH Cloth, 1.35 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE Cloth, 1.25 


Each, full morocco, 3.25 
The vurkE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with 
morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, boxed, 5.00 


THE ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY Cloth, 1.00 
CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS Cloth, 1.50 
THE MANHOOD OF THE MASTER Cloth, 1.15 
MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE Cloth, 1.60 
THE SECOND MILE Boards, .70 
TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER Cloth, 1.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM US 


A Study of the 


Christian Sects 
By WILLIAM H. LYON 


This book aims to present a just and sym- 
pathetic account of the history and doc- 
trines of the various religious bodies, and to 
make plain the agreements and differences 
among them. Wach chapter has been sub- 
mitted to officials or prominent members of 
the sects under consideration, and in every 
case the corrections made have been incor- 
porated. 

It is a decidedly complete and interesting 
volume, and particularly valuable for gen- 
eral reading, advanced classes in the church 
schools, and for Study Classes. The price 
is $2.00. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago 
299 Madison Ave. 105 S. Dearborn St. 
San Francisco, 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


The Book of Books 


The Bible 
We have it in 90 languages 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Over 50,000 more ref- 
erences than any other 
low priced concordance 


to the Bible. 980 pages. 


Walker’s 


Concordance 


Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather $3.75. Postage 20 cents. 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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mental grasp which the candidate held of the 
essentials of our Christian faith. This was 
coupled with a rare spiritual insight. It was 
evident that Mr. McCorison was thoroughly com- 
mitted to the modern point of view, but not to 
any vapid modernism which lacks both conyic- 
tion and moral passion. The statement of 
faith was definite yet comprehensive; broad 
yet warmly evangelical; modern yet deeply ap- 
preciative of the great inherited -values. 

It was singularly appropriate that Pres. J. 
D. Brownell of Northland College, the influ- 
ence of whose personality Mr. McCorison grate- 
fully acknowledged, should have been present 
to preach the sermon. The nearest associa- 
tional neighbor, Rev. W. G. Ramsay of Ot- 
tumwa, offered the prayer of ordination; Rey. 
I’. W. Long of Keokuk gave the charge to the 
minister; Rev R. B. Noyce of the historic Den- 


First Aid for 
Whooping Cough 


Mother, just rub 
Roche’s Embrocation 
on your child’s chest 
and see the quick re- 
lief it brings. 
Very soon it loosens 
: the phlegm and over- 
comes congestion. Once you have 
learned its value, you will never be 
without it for emergencies. 

Sold by All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Proprietors 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


The man who attends church gemi-annu- 


ally expects his pastor to notice his 


ab- 
sence when he is ill a week. : 


mark church welcomed the new recruit into the 
fellowship of the Christian ministry; while 
Supt. P. A. Johnson spoke the final word to the 
church. The occasion wag one of supreme de- 
light to the council, the church, and to Mr. 
McCorison’s parents, who were present to wit- 
ness the formal entrance of their son into the 
sacred office. Peay. aie 


New Missionary Play at Harlan 

The young people of Harlan, on two suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, recently presented a 
hew missionary play written by the pastor’s 
wife, thereby netting a goodly sum for their 
missionary budget. The house was crowded 
on these occasions, and the demand for copies 
of the play has led to its publication. 

The pastor, Rey. Walter Metcalf, has also 
written and produced a number of religious 
dramas, which have been most helpful in hold- 
ing the interest of a fine group of young 
people. 

MINNESOTA 
Closes Work at Comfrey 

Rey. Ellen P. Bradley closed her pastorate 
at Comfrey, March 14, and has taken up work 
at Broadview, Mont. Mrs. Bradley, who, with 
her husband, was serving the Comfrey and 


Classified Wants 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister, 40, eight years semi- 
nary and university training, successful pastor, 
wide experience, seeks pastorate. Salary $1,500 
and parsonage. Best references. Address “J. J.,” 
Congregationalist. 


Ordained Congregational minister desires change 
of pastorate; Congregational, community, or fed- 
erated church. “X. X.,” Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
church. Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation specialties. Address “X. Y.,” Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Experienced preacher would like to hear from 
ehurch or superintendent needing pastor. Best 
references regarding ability or character fur- 
nished. Box 83, Gentry, Ark. 


PASTOR WANTED 


Minister Wanted: One of two men, either one to 
organize and push the work in a beautiful and 
growing Florida community, who can also as a 
preacher hold a fine tourist congregation; or a 
man, perhaps a beginner, to specialize in the par- 
ish work, who would be willing to have help in 
the preaching six months in the year at first. For 
particulars address P. O. Box 472, Mount Dora, 

a. 
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SUPPLY PASTOR 
Presbyterian Minister 
during April and May. 
gregationalist. 
i 
HELP WANTED 


is available for 


supply 
Address -“S,,” 


eare Con- 


Office Secretary and Assistant to President of 
small college in New England wanted. Must be 


a capable bookkeeper, competent office manager, | 


of gracious and pleasing personality, able to get 
on well with people, and a young woman of Chris- 
tian character. 


Reply with full information and 
references to 


“College,” care Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send _ gelf- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables, 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Single man of good judgment, good 
manager, between forty and forty-five, to run one- 
man farm. Cows, hens, small orchard. Good 
home. Jennie F. Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 


Wanted—Sept. 1926, by mature woman, position 
as Bible teacher, high school, or higher. College 
graduate, Bible courses in Seminary. Two years 
in Bible lands, six years’ high school experience. 
“W. A.,” Oongregationalist. 


pie MISCELLANEOUS 

— 
Your Boy! Make his summer count. Enroll 

at Kamp Keebec, Phippsburg, Me. Largest re- 

turns—lowest cost. July-August $160. Bigger, 

brighter, better boys. Rev. Chas, Stevens, So. 

Deerfield, Mass. 


For Sale—New custom-made business suit, size 
50 chest, inside trouser length 31. “C. L.,” Oon- 
gregationalist. 


Summer cottages for rental. 


$115 up for the 
season. E, F. Howard, Agent, E. 5 


Northfield, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142, 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “Gq” St., Northwest. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of Freedom,” ‘Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” ‘“Hsther,” “Pant,” 
“Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,” “Yellowstone 
National Park.” ,Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three Squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Anditorjun: Rooms with run- 
ning water. ight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. e 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


_, Pike’s Hotel, Craftsbury, Vt. Pleasant commun- 
ity, best air, farm products, modern. Communi- 
cate A. EB. Pike. 
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Springfield churches when Mr. Bradley “- 
has carried on work there for several yea 

During her pastorate the building was thor 
oughly reconstructed at the cost of several 
thousand dollars and financed without the aid 
of the Building Society. The church has a 
good record of paying the apportionment in 
full. Jt is in good condition. Every society 
has money in the treasury. The ladies’ aid is 
putting new, windows in the church, including 
a memorial window for Mr. Bradley. Ef. Ss. Ss. 


TENNESSEE 4 
New House of Worship for (| 
Second Church, Memphis 


Second Church, Memphis, the first Negro 
Congregational Church organized in the South 
by a Negro Congregational minister, has Just 
celebrated its 58th anniversary with an inter- 
esting program in which colored and white pas-, 
tors, officials, and citizens took part. Ground 
was broken for the new $25,000 church build-) 
ing with impressive services and an address by) 
Dr. R. A. George, pastor of First Church.) 
Work on the new house of worship, designed 
by a Negro architect who is connected with the) 
church, was started on Feb. 12, and is progress- 
ing rapidly. The new church ig being built by 
the gifts and labors of the loyal members under 
the leadership of the pastor, Dr. A. L. DeMond, 
formerly pastor of Plymouth Church, Charles-' 
ton, S. C., and Central Church, New Orleans, 
La. | 

Mrs. DeMond, who studied musie at the New 
Wngland Conservatory of Music, New York 
College of Music, and Columbia University, is 
director of music at LeMoyne Junior College. . 
Their daughter, Miss Ruth W. DeMond, a grad- 
uate of Syracuse University, is teaching Latin 
in the Douglass High School in Baltimore, Md., 
and a son, Albert Laurence DeMond, gradu- 
ates from Syracuse in June. 


OHIO 

New Congregational Church in Cleveland 

On March § Kirk M. Dewey was ordained 
and installed pastor of the Brooklyn Heights | 
Church, Cleveland. The sermon was by Prof. 
W. M. Horton of the Oberlin School of Reli- 
gion. Rev. H. L. Torbet, Rev. Max Strang, 
Rev. Roscoe Redzie, Rev. J. L. Hoyt, and Rey. 
D. F. Bradley also had parts in the service. 

The Brooklyn Heights Church, gathered and 
organized by Mr. Dewey, was received into the 
Congregational fellowship by the same council, 
with 51 members. DionB. 


WEST VIRGINIA “i 
Ceredo Dedication f 
A recent red-letter day for the church at 
Ceredo was that on which the renovated chapel” 
and the new parish house were dedicated. At 
services of dedication held late in January 
visiting ministers and other friends joined with | 
the people of the parish in reviewing the his- 
tory of the Ceredo Church and rejoicing in this. 
latest accomplishment. At the morning seryv-_ 
ice Dr. H. 8S. Rothrock, of ‘Cleveland, O., | 
preached the sermon of dedication for the | 
parish house, and in the evening Rey. F. W. 
Hagan, of First Church, Huntington, gave 
the sermon of rededication of the chapel. The 
exercises continued on Monday evening when 
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r. M. P. Shawkey, president of Marshall Col- 
jge, made an address. 

The new plant is convenient and attractive, 
ith equipment which gives opportunity for 
large measure of service to the community. 
he large room of the parish house is built 
‘ter the plan of a little theater, with complete 


Rey. EH. T. Stump 


tage, scenery, and lighting effects necessary 
or the production of plays and pageants. By 
emoving the folding chairs a large banquet 
om is available. Kitchen and dressing rooms 
re conveniently located. The chapel has been 
enewed by new lighting fixtures and newly 
ainted walls. A cross, which may be illumi- 
ated by electricity, has been placed over the 
rgan and may be seen from both the chapel 
nd the parish house. 

The pastor of the Ceredo Church is Rey. E. 
*, Stump, who became minister there in March, 
i 24, and during whose term of service member- 
hip and interest have increased. His leader- 
hip in the rebuilding campaign and his efforts 
a putting through the project have been greatly 
ppreciated. 

The church was organized in 1874 by a group 
£ people from Massachusetts. In 1888 a house 
if worship was built, this edifice serving as 
he nucleus for the present structure. Ground 
or the addition was broken on July 16, 1925. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ervice to Honor President Masaryk 
| March 14 was the birthday of President 
Masaryk of the Czechoslovak Republic. A 
special service with an appropriate program in 
x of him and the new republic was held 


m that day in the Czechoslovak church in 
ittsburgh, the pastor, Rev. John Kocerha, pre- 
siding. Mr. Milan Getting, consul of the 
Ozechoslovak Republic, “was the principal 
ipea ker: The church was crowded. A cable- 
sram of congratulations was sent to President 
Masaryk. ‘The value of a spiritual birthplace 
as stressed by several speakers. There is 
neh interest in the religious developments in 
he land where John Huss suffered martyrdom 


for a free faith. 0. C. G. 


CONNECTICUT 

Christ’s Relationship to Humanity 

The Lenten sermons at Bunker Hill Church, 
Waterbury, Rev. W. M. Owen, pastor, have 
had as a general theme, “Christ in Contact 
with Men.” The sub-topics have been as fol- 
lows: “Jesus and the Woman at Jacob’s Well 
—The Saving of a Soul’; “Jesus and the Sa- 
maritans—Dersonal Experience in Religion” ; 
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pieses and the Multitude—The Bread of Life” - 
Jesus and the Greeks—Introducing Men % 
C hrist” ; “Jesus and the Religious Leaders— 
The Courage of Conviction”; “Jesus and the 
City—‘All the city was stirred’’’; 


“Jesus and 
His Followers—Life Eternal.” 


Dr. Starr Leaves New Haven 

The resignation of Dr. H. E. Starr from the 
pastorate of Pilgrim Church, New Haven, has 
been received with great regret by church and 
city. He is to take up work with Prof. Allen 
Johnson in connection with The American Dic 
tionary of American Biography. 

Dr. Starr has been minister of Pilgrim 
Church for 15 years, and has proved a wise 
counselor and friend to a group which reached 
beyond the confines of his own church. With 
Brown, Harvard, and Yale training as_back- 
ground, his sermons have shown a wide knowl- 
edge and a deep power of analysis. During the 
war he was with Col. Norris G. Osborn and 
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others of the so-called “flying squadron,” and 
went to Hurope with the 102d regiment. As 
chaplain he shared the hardships of the regi- 
ment during the winter and spring of 1917-18. 

The work which Dr. Starr is taking up is 
being carried on under the auspices of the 
Council of Learned Societies. The many vyol- 
umes of the biography when completed will con- 
tain the “lives” of the departed great of the 
Republic. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Interdenominational Service at Taunton 

The second union interdenominational. serv- 
ice, under the auspices of the Taunton Minis- 
ters’ Union, was held in three sections: one at 
the south, one at the center, and one in the 
north part of the city. ‘The meeting at the 
south was in the First Methodist Church, led 
by Rey. F. B. McAllister of the Broadway 
Congregational Church, assisted by Rev. H. K. 
Smith of the Calvary Methodist Church. The 


A Profitable Summer ! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Christian 
Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full Credits by spending 
the Summer Quarter at 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Two Terms: June 21-July 28 July 29-September 3 
Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request. 


4 summer well-spent, means a year of content” 


Christian training are grouped on one campus. 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Macxenzisz, President 
Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 
As the names imply, the Theological Seminary 
trains for the ministry; the School of Missions for the foreign field; the School of Religious 
Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 

Courses in all schools are open to. all students. 
specific courses and secure a well-rounded training in the whole field of religious education. 
Each school has its own faculty, curriculum, and body of students. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Three separate schools of 


Splendid opportunity is offered to supplement 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
All the cultural advantages of 
and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


ice. 
dent body. 
Oberlin College 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouuron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


A Graduate School of Theology and Mis- 
sions, of high scholastic standards and evan- 
gelical loyalty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educa- 
tional College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, 


SE A Pl N E Ss School of Personality 
for Girls 

THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 

Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 


46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildinys Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Mass, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


10 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. 
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speakers in each of the three meetings preached 
on “Christian Citizenship in the Nation and 
in the World,” one speaker addressing himself 
to the home phase and the other to the inter- 
tational phase. The speakers were Rey. J. R. 


Chadwick, Westville Congregational Church, 
and Rey. Cornelius Greenway, Universalist 
Church. 


The meeting in the center of the city was at 
the Baptist Church, where Rey. O. J, Aldrich 
of the Wirst Methodist Church presided, as- 
sisted by Rev. W. R. Tourtellot of St. John’s 
Wpiscopal Church. The speakers there were 
Rey. S. T. Lippincott of the Methodist Church 
at Dighton and Rev. E. H. Chandler of the 
Union Congregational Church. 

The meeting at the north end of the city 
was in St. John’s Episcopal Church and was 
led by Rey. H. M. Medary of St. Thomas Hpis- 
copal Church. The speakers were Rev. M. J. 
Creeger of Calvary Methodist Church and Rey. 
H. A. Burnham of Winslow Congregational 
Church. 

These union services are meeting with such a 
favorable reaction that it is planned to hold 
others. Dr. BH. A. Burnham, of Winslow Con- 
gregational Church, is president of the Taun- 
ton Ministers’ Union. 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir HENRY LuNN, LTD. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| Tour to Europe 


Embracing World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention 


in London next July 


REV. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE, D.D., Pastor of 

the First Baptist Church, Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., will personally conduct an inexpensive six weeks’ 
tour to Europe in connection with the World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in London, England, leav- 
ing New York July 3, visiting England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany and France, with an optional one week’s 
trip to Switzerland and Italy. 


For particulars please address 
DR. TAPLIN J. WINSLADE 


89 State Street, Room 2 Boston, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 


Among the Litchfield Hills 


Oo A healthy, happy vacation place for forty 
Ai Protestant girls,8 to 14. Woods, fields and lake. 

Bantam YLand and water sports. A Mother’s care. De- 
Lake lightful comradeship with experienced council- 
Gute lors. Moderate rates. 12th season. Directors 
zs “experienced in School and Church work. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, Directors, 669 Dawson St., N.Y. City 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Entrance February and 


Boston, Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


North Adams’ New Minister 

Rev. W. W. Rock, who hag recently become 
pastor of First Church, North Adams, wag born 
in Woodford, State 
of Victoria, Australia. 
He was educated in 
Melbourne, and then 
went into newspaper 
work in that city, 
later securing an ap- 
pointment on the rep- 
ortorial staff of 
Hansard, the paper 
publishing the Parlia- 
mentary debates of 
co the Federal Parlia- 

ment of Australia. 
FURY We Wil OOK oa aaa, Fem 
the Commonwealth of the evangelists, Dr. Wil- 
bur Chapman and Charles M. Alexander, Mr. 
Rock was engaged by a newspaper to make 
verbatim reports of Dr. Chapman’s sermons 
and addresses. He then accepted a contract 
to travel with the evangelists, and undertake 
their publicity and secretarial work. He re- 
maihed with them for seven years, traveling 
around the world three times. 

While in the United States, he decided to 
study for the ministry, entered Auburn Semi- 
nary, graduated from that institution in 1919, 
and was ordained as a Presbyterian minister. 
On the Maxwell Fellowship, which he won at 
Auburn, he studied at Oxford. Returning to 
the United States, Mr. Rock accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate minister of Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J., which posi- 
tion he held for five years. 

Last year his father, Rev. Robert Wilson 
Rock, minister of the Ivanhoe Presbyterian 
Church, Melbourne, died; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Rock went to Australia to make arrangements 
for his mother and sister. While in Australia 
he received a cabled invitation to the pastorate 
of First Church, North Adams, which he ac- 
cepted, returning to the United States last 
December, and beginning his work in North 
Adams the first of the year. Mr. Rock’s 
brother is Rey. R. B. Rock, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in New Providence, N. J. 

Mrs. Roek is the oldest daughter of a promi- 
nent Congregationalist, Dr. Hervey S. Cowell, 
for 40 years principal of Cushing Academy, and 
dean of high school and preparatory school 
principals of New England. Mrs. Rock grad- 
uated from Cushing Academy and Mt. Holyoke 
College, and has held several important posi- 
tions, among them being the position of assist- 
ant to the dean of Mount Holyoke, and _ sec- 
retary of the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Montclair, where Mr. Rock met and married 
her. 

In the interim between the calling of Mr. 
Rock and the beginning of his pastorate at 
North Adams the pulpit of that church was 
most acceptably filled by Rev. G. A. Bushee of 
Cambridge. His work as preacher and pastor 
endeared him greatly to the church, and both he 
and Mrs. Bushee won many friends during their 
Stay in the town. 


Shawmut Church Changés 

Dr. A. I. Pierce closed his pastorate of 
Shawmut Church, Boston, on April 1. The 
church has sold its building to the Seotch Pres- 
byterian Church, which has been holding serv- 
ices in it for several months. The price is 
$85,000. Dr. Pierce has served as pastor of 
Shawmut through the last four years, and 
under his leadership the church has made a 
remarkably favorable showing under difficult 
circumstances. The first two years the chureh 
was self-supporting, paid off some accrued 
debts, and repaired the property. Under ad- 
vice of a council of churches Shawmut went 
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on, and for a time received help from the Bos- 
ton City Missionary Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society. Then aid 
was withdrawn. 

Dr. Pierce and his church felt that Shawmut 
did not have adequate resources to continue 
to do the work needed fo be done in its South 
End parish without financial aid, and not hay- 
ing it, decided to unite with Park St. Church, 
and to continue to serve the South End in as- 
sociation with that stronger church. The 
Congregationalist published a report of the 
plan in the issue of Oct. 22, 1925. The plan 
included the sale of the building and a condi- 
tional gift of $20,000 toward a much-needed 
building fund for St. Mark’s colored church in 
the South End. The balance was to go to Park 
St. Church in a permanent fund carefully safe- 
guarded, and Park St. Church was to see that 
the Shawmut work in the South End should 
be continued. The Congregational Church 
Union of Boston and vicinity, which had a 
reversionary clause in the deed of the’ Shaw- 
mut Church building, which had been made 
a condition to the gift of about $3,000 to Shaw- 
mut Church severa] years ago, vetoed the plan 
of union with Park St., and insisted that all 
of the $85,000 to be received for the property 
should go to the Congregational Church Union. 
Shawmut rescinded the action previously taken, 
and finally adopted the plan of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union. Dr. Pierce’s resignation 
followed. Shawmut Church will continue its 
work with a reduced budget. 

Dr. Pierce has had a highly creditable min- 
istry with pastorates including Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Cleveland, O.; Middletown, N. Y.; Danbury, 
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ALUMINUM or 


SILVER PLATE 
S, individual 


Glasses 


Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
‘Room 351 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


FINEST 
Workmansmip 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
SELLS 


Lima, Ohio, 


‘(.\ McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
‘ (\ BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 
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{t.; and South Church, Brockton, Mass. He 
ill be associated with his son, Dr. J. N. 
jierce, of First Church, Washington, D. C., 
ayoting his time principally to the new church 
jailding campaign. 


hurch and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

jot, J. A., Chicago, Ill., to Loda. At work. 
(@mrron, T. R., formerly at Blue Island, Ill, to 
‘Mazon. At work. 

BLYIN, HE. H., First Presbyterian, Bellingham, 
Wash., to Plainfield, N. J. 
fcCorKLn, F. K. (M. P.), 
Cobden and Alto Pass, II. 
May 1. 

futppR, W. A., Lake City, Minn., to St. Helens, 
Ore. 

\vmrs, B. H., Lincoln, Neb., to Hagle Butte, S. D. 
At work. 


Resignations 
farnpangs, A. M., Edgemont, 
June 1. 

fpazimr, Cuctt, Rapelje, Mont. 
MRYLING, WILLIAM, Wauregan, Ct. 

Amaps, A. R., Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chrisland, Md., to 
Accepts to begin 


S. D. Effective 


\uMstTmAD, J. H., Rapid City, S. D. Effective 
April 1. 
merce, A. F., Shawmut, Boston, Mass. Effective 


| April 1. 

Ordinations 

Dewny, K. M., o., Brooklyn Heights, Cleveland, O., 

March 8. Sermon by Prof. W. M. Horton; 
other parts by Rey. Messrs. H. L. Torbet, Max 

| Strang, Roscoe Kedzie, J. L. Hoyt, and D. F. 

| Bradley. 

| 


MEMORIES 


of a loved one a Cac 
fittingly symbglized in the 
sweetly musical tones of 


Deagan To 


\ieyed by Organist frop 


The Memo 


Electric Keyboard : 

al Sublime : 
Through no other means can you : 
| confer on your church and com- 


munity a greater and more lasting 
beneficence. 


Youwill likethesechimes | 


The melody stands out|clearly and distinctly. 
de each tone the pre- 

e is sounded. This 
g together” of tones, 
defect in chimes which 
made them sound out gt tune. Deagan Tower 
Chimes are sweetly|miusical. If you haven’t 
heard these latest impyoved chimes a delight- 
ful surprise awaits ypu. 


Patented Dampers silg 
cise instant the next 
overcomes the “run 
heretoforean inhere 


Literate including beautiful 
memo ig booklet on request. 
Sta’ / sets $6,000 and up 


_ J.C.DEAGAN, Inc. 
169 Deagan Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


“The best hymn book in America” 


Sample copy on request 


THE PILGRIM PRESS i. 


19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Deaths 


EDWARD R. CHAMBERLIN 


Edward R. Chamberlin died at his home in 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 16, 1926, at the age 
of 65 years. He was born in Shoreham, Vt., but 
had been a resident of Manchester, N. H., for 
35, years, and had served the First Congregational 
Church as deacon and superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. His father, Rey. Edward B. Cham- 
berlin, preached for many years in Sharon, Vt., 
until he became blind. Mr. Chamberlin was a 
lifelong subscriber and constant reader of The 
Congregationalist. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Gertrude Chamberlin, two sons and two 
daughters, 


REV. JOHN PEABODY RICHARDSON 


Rev. John Peabody Richardson died Tuesday, 
March 16, at the home of his son, Mr. James 
H. Richardson, 592 West Park Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., after a lingering illness, in his 81st year. 
The funeral service was held at the home of his 
son Friday, March 19, and was conducted by 
Mr. Richardson’s pastor, Rev. Vaughan Dabney 
of the Second Church, Dorchester. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Frank H. Kasson, of Mattapan, 


Rev. JoHN PreAsBopy RICHARDSON 


a classmate of the deceased in Andover Seminary. 
A beautiful tribute was paid to Mr. Richardson’s 
memory by Rev. Edward C. Winslow, of Boston, 
an Amherst classmate, who commented on the 
modesty and kindliness of this man of God. The 
benediction was pronounced by Rev. Edwin HB. 
Aiken, Jr., director of religious education at Second 
Church, Dorchester. The interment was at the 
old Codman Burying Ground in Dorchester. 

Mr. Richardson leaves his widow and two sons, 
James Henry, of Dorchester, and Royal Paul, of 
Providence, R. I.; his daughter, Miss Viva Faye, 
a teacher of piano at Northfield Seminary; and 
his sister, Mrs, H. H. Torsey, of Dracut, Mass. 


Mr. Richardson was born in Dracut, Mass., 
Feb. 18, 1845. His father, Henry Richardson, 
was town clerk in Dracut for many years | 


his ancestor, Ezekiel Richardson, was one of 
three brothers who came from England with 
Winthrop in 1632, and was one of the original 
members of First Church, Charlestown. John 
Peabody Richardson was a graduate of Lowell 
High School (valedictorian in a class of 450), 
a graduate of Amherst College, class of 1870, 
and of Andover Theological Seminary, class of 
1879. For several years after his college gradua- 
tion he taught in American Missionary Associa- 
tion schools in Charleston, Ss. ¢C., and Talladega, 
Ala. It was while serving as instructor at Talla- 
dega College (the presidency of which institution 
he was subsequently offered), that he met Sarah 
Ellen Brooks, who went from Oberlin to teach 
music in the college. Lacking but some 17 weeks, 
they were married 50 years. He held pastorates 
in Lawrenceville, N. Y., Sodus, N. Y., Oak’s 
Corners, N. Y., Candor, N. Y., Southampton, 
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Mass., Rindge, N. H., Dracut, Mass., Alstead, 
N. H., New Boston, N. H., Dighton, Mass., Gris- 
wold, Ct. Since May, 1925, he had lived in 
Dorchester with his son. He was a member of 


Second Church. 


MRS. JULIA S. LYMAN 


At Berkeley, Cal., on Feb. 9, 1926, Mrs. Julia 
S. Lyman passed into the eternal life, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Lyman was born in Worthington, Mass., 


(Continued on page 415) 


The Official Board of our church at its 
regular monthly meeting held last night 
unanimously endorsed the new ‘tHomil- 
opes” samples of which had been previously 
mailed to us, and instructed me to order 


the new kind in the place of the old style. 
George G. Taik, St. Mark’s M. E. Church, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Three Times 


as many churches have expressed 


their approval of the 


HOMIL-OPE 


Trade Mark 
An Improvement 


In the DUPLEX and SINGLE 
Offering Envelope Systems 


As we expected when we made 
the first simple announcement of the 
improved method to a limited num- 
ber of our patrons. 

May we again suggest that you 
do not re-order your offering envelopes 
for the coming year (there is plenty 
of time) until you have first consid- 
ered the 


HOMIL-OPE? 


Full particulars, without obligation of any 
kind, free on request. Please give the name 
of your church and minister when writing. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE CO. 


(Archer G. Jones) 
RICHMOND, VA. 


an VA. Pen VA. RE VA. ep VA. 
5) au) 


Originators of the Duplex Envelope System 


Ze 


? 


Rolling Partitions 
ee 


> 


One Room or Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 
rcan be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 
Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 11 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1876 : 
x1 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 
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THE NATIONAL CGUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Cooldige 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F, Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Ezecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 


Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rey. Charles BR. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevyolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


_ 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


( NorE—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the» Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


Rey. Geor 6 4 e 
Row Pec abion ioe Corresponding Secretaries 


Miss Lucy B. Crain, 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 

George N. White, Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

District Secretaries 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Western Secretary—Rev. F. L. Hayes 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representative—Reyv. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rey. William B. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward lL. Nolting 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
o 9 -==4SOCIETY 


ot 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary W. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious BHducation 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIO 
FOR EDUCATION } 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Th 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman > 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman tee’ 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. : 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF. 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 
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CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING t 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution. 
of The COongregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. - I 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 

Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William HE. Gilroy, D.D., 
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Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer = 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


‘ Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoArD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas. 


Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. C. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONARY 
UNION, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer}; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY Socrpry, a 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred-- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick HB. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. if 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


THD FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for- 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, — 
Congregational House, Hartford. 

THE Missionary Socipry or CONNNCTICUT, & 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. 
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' Federal Council of the Churches 


i of Christ in America 


resident, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

lonorary Secretary, Rev. E. B. Sanford 

jeneral Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 

|S Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

ashington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 
Secretary 

‘estern Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 

||) man 


wryice twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
jieluding the National Council of Congregational 
/hurches. 


Commissions 


hurch and Race Relations, 
| Dr. George E. Haynes, Secretary 

international Justice and Good Will, 

| Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

| Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
| Rev. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 


| Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
| Rev. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
esearch and Education, ‘ 

Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 
ational Offices, 105 BH. 22d St., New York City 
Vashington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ie ington, D. C. 

Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
nd development of state and local federations 
vhich are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
iveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 


ributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 
Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 
Treasurer. 

Incorporated 

) 1829 0S on Bere 


eaman’s Friend Society, Ine. 


' This Society, reorganized 
m 1922, now fully rep- 


| 


esents the Congregational 


en. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.. Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rey. Theodore 
I. Busfield, D.D., Sec. Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles EB. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. =) 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. ; 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catyert, D.D., President; GmnoRGD 
Sipney Weesrer, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


' American Sunday School Union 


y 
Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eeived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 

sent to the New England office. 
| W. L. Carver, Supt. 


‘The Federal Council unites in expression and 
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Deaths 


(Continued from page 413) 
on July 3, 1847. She was married in Noy., 1870, 
to Mr. Darwin E. Lyman of Cummington, where 
she made her home. 

After the death of her husband in 1907, Mrs. 
Lyman spent much of her time at the home of 
her daughter, the late Mrs. Laura Lyman Rice, of 
Wakefield, and with her son, Prof. Eugene W. 
Lyman, D.D., of Union Seminary, New York City. 

Mrs. Lyman was a woman of rare Christian 
faith, steadfast in courage and _ unselfishness, 
with great practical wisdom, kindliness, and hope. 
Until her death she retained her residence in 
Cummington, and her membership was in the Con- 
gregational chureh of that place, where her earnest 
and devoted service made her a valued worker in 
the life of the community. 


In the homes where she spent much of her 
later years, her quiet dignity of character, her 
bright sense of humor, her love of nature and 


of the beautiful, together with her alert interest 
in others and in the Master’s work, won for 
her many friends. 

She is survived by her son, Dr. Lyman, by her 
sister, Miss Flora B. Stevens of Westfield, and 
by her brothers, Mr. Alfred C. Stevens of North- 
ampton and Mr. Lester F. Stevens of Brookline, 
and by two grandchildren, Charles Hugene and 
Laura Francis Lyman. ALR. 


RISIBLES 


Mistress—‘Hilda, what do we need for din- 
ner?” 

Hilda—Please, ma’am, I've tripped over the 
rug and we need a new Set of dishes.’”’—Progres- 
sive Grocer. 


Grocer—‘Don’t you find that a baby bright- 
ens up a household wonderfully ?” 

Woman Customer—‘‘Yes, we have the elec- 
trie lights going most of the time now.’ —Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 


Willie’s father was noticeably short of stat- 
ure while his Uncle William was a tall and 
handsome man, whom Willie greatly admired. 
One day Willie asked his mother: 

“Mamma, how did uncle grow so big and 
tall?’ 

His mother said: “When uncle was a small 
boy he was always a very good boy, and tried 
to do what was right at all times; so God let 
him grow up big and tall.” 

William thought this over for a few minutes, 
then said: “Mamma, what kind of a boy was 
papa?” 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


[ ings, and Committee 
) Rooms, and to promote 
——— HN the general interest of 


Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our ehurches. _Wmergency re- 
lief, Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. : : 
William Ellison, President; Rev. i letche1 D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


Let’s Double the Circulation! 


A free subscription for a friend and a saving of forty 
per cent for yourself by joining the Circulation 
Campaign of The Congregationalist 


4 | Nne ConcREGATIONALIST should be in at 
least twice as many church homes as it 
is now. It keeps our church folk in- 

formed. It unites our fellowship. It represents 
our churches and all our mutual interests. It 
reports the progress of the Christian world. It in- 
terprets current events from the Christian point 
of view. It reports what Christian leaders are 
doing and saying. It maintains an open forum 
for free discussion of the subjects which interest 
its readers. It gives comfort and inspiration. It 
is a force for righteousness and a help for real 
religion, You will agree that no greater educa- 
tional or mission work could be done by our 
readers than helping us double our circulation 
and double our influence. 


We therefore announce the “Double The Con- 
gregationalist Circulation Campaign of 1926,” 
It is our pleasure to provide for readers of The 
Congregationalist who take part in the cam- 
paign a very unusual means by which they may 
help accomplish the thing we have in view. At 
the same time we are able to bring our readers 
an offer by which they can secure 52 issues 
each of two great weeklies, together with an 
outstanding book of the season, at a remarkable 
saving in the cost of all three. 


This offer is made possible by an arrange- 
ment with The Outlook, which for more than 
half a century has been a leader in the interpre- 
tation of the news of the world and has pro- 
vided many thousands of Americans with a 
liberal education in religion, economics, politics, 
science, and art. The Outlook has announced, 
as a part of a tremendously interesting program 
for the coming year, two notable features which 
are bound to be of special interest to Congrega- 
tionalist readers. 


A remarkable autobiography is just starting in 
The Outlook. The life story of Charles Stelzle, 
outstanding leader of labor and religious liberal- 
ism, begins in a New York tenement and 
carries its author through the machine shops to 
the pulpit and lecture platform. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman says: “It should be read by every 
priest, rabbi, preacher, employer, and employee 
throughout the Nation.” This autobiography 
will be printed in about twenty installments, Ih 
it you will find intimate pictures of many leaders 
in religious and social service known to you. 


Don C. Seitz, for many years the leading light 


of the New York “ World,” has now joined the 
editorial staff of The Outlook, and the weekly 
articles from his trenchant pen are arousing 
more interest throughout the country than 
those of any other journalist. 


The Congregationalist, with such contributors 
as Drs. Edwin E. Slosson, Carl S. Patton, 
James L. Barton, and many others known to 
our readers, leads the way in the interpretation 
of present-day trends of thought. 


Here, then, is our triple offer for 1926, available 
to every reader of The Congregationalist. We 
will send for the low price indicated on the 
attached coupon 52 weekly numbers of The 
Outlook (including the complete autobiography 
of Charles Stelzle), 52 weekly numbers of The 
Congregationalist, and your choice of one of 
the following books: 

‘‘ Best Sermons of 1925,” edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 

“ Life of Christ,” by Giovanni Papini. 

“‘ Arrowsmith,” by Sinclair Lewis. 

‘Keeping Up With Science,” by Edwin E. Slosson. 

“The Fruit of the Family Tree,” by Albert E Wiggam. 

Webster’s New Modern English Dictionary (Radio and 

Cross- Word Edition). 


All that is necessary for you to do to accept this 
opportunity and to aid our campaign is to fill 
out the coupon below and mail it to us. Note 


"how very little it will cost you. 


You won’t want to miss a single Stelzle install- 
ment. The series is now beginning in The 
Outlook, so please fill out the coupon at once 
and mail it to-day. If every subscriber does this, 
we will double our circulation and influence 
within a week. You need send no money. 
Act now, We wish to put a notation on your 
file card that you have co-operated. 


Managing Editor 


Pe ee ee 


The Congregationalist 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address.2.5 ei 0 Ui sslesstsintsneesaaeeaai ee 
If you wish this to go to a clergyman on our waiting list, check here D. 
Upon receipt of book I will pay $1 as ‘my initial payment, and will 
remit $1 a month for six months following. a here Dif you pre- 
fer to pay $6.90 for full payment on receipt of book. Regular value $10.) 
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“As the tree is bent the boy is inclined” 


Cocoanut Palms near Aguadilla, Porto Rico 


See Article by Herbert W. Rugg in this Number 
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It is Important! Have You Made It? - 


YOUR WILL 


“Making a Will” has always been a significant item in every life, where the 
wise distribution of property has been involved, but in these days of inheritance and 
other tax perplexities and problems, it is even more serious and important that one’s 
best attention be given in time to the making of a will. 


THE FUTURE ASSURED 


It is not so hard to lay down one’s work in the last hours if he knows that through 
the wise provisions of his will, the ideals and plans of his life will be carried out by 
others when he is gone. 


THE BEST PROVISION 


You have been interested in religion—in the church—in God! You want others 
to share the joy and the hope which is yours. 


DIVIDENDS UNSURPASSED 


Is there any investment to compare with that which makes possible the training 
of Christian leaders? For seventy years The Chicago Theological Seminary has been 
preparing outstanding men for the ministry. More than 3,000 graduates have gone 
out to fields of service in the uttermost parts of the world. Others are now in training, 
and still others are planning to come. 


UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITIES 
There are many ways to help, among which are the erection of memorial buildings, 
rooms, and windows; the endowment of professorships; and the establishment of fellow- 
ships, scholarships and funds for student loans. 


Correspondence is invited. Expert legal service furnished without charge. A 


special booklet on WILLS gladly mailed on request. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


9757 University Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The greatest need of the Church today is stronger Leadership 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THeErRe’s A WAY! 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Prayer at the Close of Service 


NFINITE FATHER, teach us how great a faith we have 

inherited respecting the Ultimate Reality of the mys- 
terious Universe in which we are living, the faith that God 
1s love, the faith that God is light and in him is no dark- 
ness at all. Teach us, Our Father, how great a Master 
and Leader we have in our Lord Jesus who went about 
declaring that he was the Light of the world and that 
whosoever followeth him shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. Let us hear the great call 
for ourselves, out of idleness, out of the love of pleasure, 
out of the life of waste and desecration of our power ; 
help us to hear that call to let our light so shine before 
men that they may see owr good works and glorify our 
Father who is in Heaven. Help us to believe that the 
witness for God, the best that we have, is the good man, 
the good woman; that the Divine witness for the Eternal 
God is the Divine humanity of our Lord. Help us more 
and more to assert what is best in ourselves, and to lay 
hold, with our humanity purified, exalted, illuminated, 
on the Eternal Humanity of our God. Amen. 


Prayer by Dr. Grorcs A. Gorpon, at the conclusion 
of a sermon on, A Great Modern Christian: Whittier. 


How Not to Deal with a Strike 

NE of the most unfortunate labor conflicts of the 

year is going on in Passaic, N. J. Ernest W. Mande- 
ville has investigated the facts and tells the story in the 
Outlook. He says that Botany Mills Consolidated of 
Passaic and Garfield, N. J., employ six thousand men and 
women in its textile mills. In 1918 the mills were seized 
by the United States Government on the ground that they 
were German owned. A year ago they were returned to 
Max W. Stochr, the American representative of the 
German house of Stochr. The last three years the earn- 
ings of the mills have declined heavily. Last October 
the small wages of the workers were cut in two ways, 
ten per cent and work days to four a week. A communist 


- labor organizer, Albert Weisbord, came in and organized 


the dissatisfied workers into his “One Big Union.” He 


ordered his 4,000 followers in the Botany Mills out on 
strike in January. The strike spread to other mills in 
Passaic, Clifton, and Garfield until 11,000 were out. 
The first demand was for the old wage scale; now the 
strikers demand a ten per cent increase, a forty-four hour 
week, better working conditions, and recognition of the 
union. The mill owners refuse to deal with Weisbord 
and Weisbord holds the strikers to deal with the owners 
only through him. 

The strike was simply an orderly strike for seven 
weeks. Then there was trouble after the daily conference 
of the Botany Worsted Mill strikers. An orderly side- 
walk procession of strikers homeward bound was stopped 
by the Passaic police. The procession became a crowd. 
Chief of Police Zober ordered mounted police to charge. ~ 
They rode on horses and motorcycles into the crowd, 
clubbing right and left. The police threw three tear-gas 
bombs into the crowd. Chief Zober then called out the 
fire department and had fire hose played upon the terror- 
striken people—men, women, and children. All this 
violence was simply that committed by the police, Mr. 
Mandeville says. Newspaper men and at least one 
woman were beaten up, and costly cameras were smashed 
by the police in a frenzied effort to suppress the news of 
the one-sided battle. 

The radicals leading and advertising the strike make 
the most of such folly. Passaic seems to have staged a 
horrible example of how not to deal with a strike. 


A Strange Story 

HE strange way in which zeal for a cause worthy 

enough in itself is sometimes found associated with 
an amazing lack of any moral sense or integrity in the 
furthering of that cause is exemplified in a story that 
would seem increditable were it not that Edward W. Bok 
relates it with much circumstantiality in his book Dollars 
Only. 

Mr. Bok tells of a millionaire in New York who was 
known to be very penurious. He gave literally nothing 
to good causes, and no appeal was strong enough to reach 
his check book. A friend, in whom this millionaire had 
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great confidence and who was responsible for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of a campaign for a worthy object, 
went to this millionaire. He intimated his knowledge of 
the millionaire’s convictions about giving to charity, and 
stated that he did not ask him to give anything, but he did 
ask him to give him a check for $10,000 which he would 
return to him the next morning. He stated that his pur- 
pose was to announce at the opening dinner that evening 
that he had this millionaire’s check for $10,000. He would 
not state that it was a gift to the cause, but inferentially, 
of course, it would be assumed that it was a donation, 
and he assured the millionaire that this would make such 
an impression that he could secure thousands of dollars 
upon the strength of this supposed subscription. “Then, 
tomorrow morning,” he said, according to Mr. Bok, “I 
will return your check to you. You will have helped me, 
helped the cause I represent, and it will cost you nothing.” 

“It was not an honest proposition,” says Mr. Bok. 
We should say not. However, the millionaire, after hesi- 
tating, wrote out his check, and the promoter asked him 
to come to the dinner to see the effect that his check 
would produce. The millionaire did so, and saw over 
$150,000 subscribed on the basis of his supposed con- 
tribution. 

When the promoter called to return the check the 
next morning, to his surprise the millionaire refused to 
take it back. “Not much. I don’t want it. Wouldn’t 
take it for the world. I never realized the feeling of 
giving until last evening, when man after man came 
and congratulated and thanked me. I made up my mind 
there and then to let you have the money. I’ve never 
had such a happy evening: never had such a night’s sleep. 
You’ve opened up a new world to me.” Hig hand today, 
says Mr. Bok, is one of the most liberal in all the city’s 
institutions which merit support. 

We wish that all were well that ended well, but the 
apparently good ending to this incident was only ap- 
parent. Such dishonesty and immorality cannot be prac- 
ticed without ultimate injury to the cause to which mis- 
taken zeal has attached them and to the whole movement 
of benevolent enterprise. 


Without Aid of Police 


ie is with a depressing feeling that we have read in 

the morning paper of effort fo suppress the gale of 
the April number of the American Mercury, and of the 
arrest of a newsdealer in Cambridge, Mass., at the in- 
stance of the Watch and Ward Society. That Society, 
undoubtedly, has a good end in view, but we are con- 
vinced that in the present case its action is ill-advised 
and calculated to do more harm that good. Knowing the 
general type of thing that the American Mercury rep- 
resents we felt instinctively, upon reading this news 
item, that suppression was poor policy, and we are more 
convinced than ever now that we have read the article 
upon which the attempted suppression is based—an 
article entitled Hatrack, by Herbert Asbury. 

The article is no credit to the American M ercury. It 
is an unsavory thing, with a sneering, contemptuous at- 
titude toward what its author conceives to be the con- 
ventions and hypocrisies of those whose Christian life 
and practice does not accord with their profession. We 
do not like the spirit of the article, but we are not sure 
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that it is to be interpreted as any attack upon genuine | 


love and purity. If so, genuine love and purity consti- 
tute its effectual answer and rebuke. If we are not mis- 
taken this Herbert Asbury is the same journalist who 
some time ago in the American Mercury took advantage 
of his name and his kinship with the celebrated Bishop 
Asbury to write a scurrilous and poor-spirited article 
upon the Methodism in which he had grown up. The 
general spirit of that article was that it was an es- 
timable and glorious thing, something to remember with 
pride and boasting, to have gotten drunk on squirrel 
whiskey, but a most ignominous thing to have ever had 
any undue emotionalism in a religious revival. 


The Article Challenged 

HE article assailed, which takes as its theme the 

small-town harlot, is about what one might expect 
from the writer of the former article, though it seems 
to us the better of the two. It is not without a deep note 
of pity and pathos, and if in a legal sense it be the 
quality of a writing characterized as “immoral” and 
“indecent” that it renders vice attractive, we should say 
that this article has just the opposite effect. In fact 
Mr. Asbury seems to us to have achieved a somewhat 
different effect from what he apparently intended. We 
cannot give either him, or the American Mercury, credit 
for any clean purpose or high-minded motive in the pub- 
lication of this article, nor have we any maudlin sym- 
pathy with a magazine that sets out deliberately to shock 
and offend religious people and then finds religious people 
striking back through appeal to the law. Our concern 
is rather with what seems to us the foolish and mistaken 
policy of striking back at all. The general spirit of the 
American Mercury, especially in its references to 
churches and religion, does not commend itself to fair- 
minded men. Professing to be broad and unsophisti- 
cated beyond measure, it is, especially in religious mat- 
ters, exceedingly narrow and ill-informed. But it is 
making wide and influential appeal to the immature and 
to the negation-mongers, as well as to many whose icono- 
clasm rests upon a more intelligent and more substantial 
basis. It would be folly not to recognize that its influ- 
ence has rested to a considerable extent upon the bril- 
liance with which it has been conducted, and upon the 
keenness and effectiveness of much of its general criti- 
cism of life and letters. The American Mercury has had 
both admirable and objectionable qualities, but we have 
seen nothing in it that warrants legal effort to prevent 
its sale. Even this mean-spirited sketch called Hatrack 
has a certain sociological value. 

A prominent minister of the Middle West recently 
cited the wide sale of the American Mercury in college 
centers as a notable factor in student life today. Is 
the church going to gain in prestige, respect, and influ- 
ence by appealing to the police in a situation that she 
ought to be meeting by the strength and power of her 
own witness? Between Christian idealism and much 
that the American Mercury represents there can be in our 
judgment only implacable warfare. We are not shirking 
the question, or minimizing the issue. But the question 
here is not primarily that of a physical social menace as 
in the case of the liquor traffic; it is a question of the 
conflict of ideals in personal and social life. If the 
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church is to win in its struggle for the conquest of 
youth upon that basis it must be by displaying the 
superior quality and beauty of Christian ideals and her 
own devotion to them. It is a case for positive action 
where the spirit of suppression and the disposition to 
appeal to law can be only harmful. 


’ An Itlustration 


A we finding today the hope and encouragement 

that. we ought to be finding in the beauty and per- 
manency of high moral and spiritual ideals? Do we Chris- 
tian people realize what inherent strength is on our side 
if we can only trust in the power of these ideals, and 
prove the depth and intensity of our allegiance to them? 
We have found an impulse toward great optimism in 
two typical instances of conversion, authentic, and ac- 
curately reported, according to Cyril Harris, in his book 
The Religion of Undergraduates. We reverse the order 
in which Mr. Harris presents them, but the record is 
otherwise as he gives it in the students’ own words: 

It was after one of our wild parties. I was sitting on 
the side of my bed taking my shoes off. I don’t know 
why, but I was suddenly filled with disgust at the whole 
business, and I said, “To hell with all that.” I don’t 
claim to have grown wings since then, but my idea of a 
good time has changed. 

The other experience is more fully reported: 

... But I was wrong with Christ, wrong with myself, 
wrong with others. Three sins stared me in the face; 
and they must go. I saw for the first time in my life 
the issue of complete surrender to the will of God.... 
It meant the disruption of easy, self-made plans. I was 
afraid, yet I dared not turn back. Kneeling beside my 
desk, I gave my whole self to God once and for all in 
conscious and deliberate surrender. I felt no emotion 
with the decision; I was aware of being able to pray 
easily and honestly for the first time in many months, 
that was all. ... The old life is gone. A new life opens 
on limitless horizons. 

Are we taking sufficiently into account the disappoint- 
ment that youth is going to find in the pursuit of ideals 
that we know to be false? Have we rightly emphasized 
the need of keeping youth free and the essential duty of 
keeping an open door and an open way for the day in 
which youth makes the discovery that these two students 
had made? Is it not time that we acted less as if we 
feared the opposition to Christianity and more as if 
we had real faith in the inherent power of Christian 
ideals and teachings? 


The Integrity of the Cause 

HAT “chickens come home to roost” is as true of good 

causes and good men, as of evil causes and evil men. 
A heavy price is paid for errors in policy or practice, 
whether those errors have the gross culpability of hav- 
ing been deliberate and intentional, or the non-culpa- 
bility of having been unintentional, with no defect of 
sincerity or conscience. It is not only regrettable in 
view of the present crisis in the prohibition situation, 
but it is particularly galling to those to whom the war- 
fare upon the liquor traffic has been a chivalrous enter- 
prise, upon a high plane of unselfish sacrifice and serv- 
ice, that at a time when we need all the strength of 
unity and integrity sporadic instances of mismanage- 
ment, if not of actual misdeeds, in eonnection with the 
Anti-Saloon League should have in any way weakened in 
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the eyes of the public the place of that great and useful 
organization. 

The fact that such instances of mismanagement and 
misdeeds have been only sporadic—exceptional abuses 
of confidence that have been promptly dealt with where 
they have come to light—is apt to be lost to the vision 
of the general public. The public does not properly ap- 
preciate to what extent a strong prohibitionist, like 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon taking a determined stand 
against abuses in Kansas and demanding the fullest in- 
vestigation and accounting, represents the real character 
and spirit of the rank and file of the earnest men and 
women who have been the backbone and strength of the 
Anti-Saloon League and similar organizations that have 
established prohibition in this country. 

There is deep need at the present hour of emphasis 
upon the integrity and nobility of this movement as a 
whole, and one way of evidencing this is by facing frankly 
such mistakes as have been made in the past. If men 
have been guilty of dishonesty in the prohibitionist 
movement they are doubly guilty for to ordinary dis- 
honesty they have added foul hypocrisy and the betrayal 
of a trust. If men, out of mistaken policy, have been led 
into intrigue and secret-handed methods, such as are 
chiefly practiced by self-seekers and ward-heeling poli- 
ticians, there ought to be no disposition to palliate their 
deeds. 

Prohibition involves a drastic interference with what 
many men have regarded as their personal rights and 
habits. Only by a genuine horror of the results of the 
liquor traffic and by a belief that in no other way could 
those evils be effectually abolished, could the resort to 
go drastic a remedy be justified. Non-prohibitionists, in 
our experience, have been ready to accord respect to 
prohibitionists whom they have recognized as pursuing 
a drastic policy from conviction of its need and with 
an attitude of personal consistency. But they have been 
justly contemptuous of those who have favored prohibi- 
tion from self-interest, or policy, and of those whose 
practices have not accorded with their profession of zeal. 

Only those who have been brought up, like the writer, 
in pioneer prohibition homes know against what back- 
grounds of high-mindedness and sacrifice the cause of 
prohibition developed and gathered strength. The writer, 
as a boy, saw his parents again and again risking their 
all for the cause—then unpopular—of saving society from 
the curse of the legalized drink traffic. They knew 
neither fear, nor self-interest, where that issue was at 
stake. Thousands of our readers could bear witness to 
that same unassailable integrity, sacrifice and courage. 
It is this that has been the real strength of the prohi- 
bition movement, and it is this—no matter how large the 
movement or how extended its organization or operations 
—that must be its strength for the future. 

Every great movement, especially in the days of its 
success, tends to become the prey of those who have 
either their own axes to grind, or who find in its serv- 
ice their opportunity for power, manipulation, and in- 
trigue. The Anti-Saloon League has not suffered more 
than other movements from the dishonest or unideal ac- 
tivities of its professed friends. On the whole it has 
probably suffered less. Few activities in American life 
have probably been better conducted in the wide and 
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full range of its entire history and operations. It is 
this that makes all the more regrettable the few inci- 
dents that have marred this record. We do not regret 
‘that these things have come to light, weakening as the 
revelations are apt to prove at the present time. We 
are glad that secret evils have been revealed, for we are 
convinced that it is only as prohibition represents a high- 
minded, pure-motived, honest-spirited purpose to remove, 
and prevent the return of, one of the greatest curses that 
has scourged mankind, can it ultimately win against the 
forces arrayed against it. 


The Making of Wills 


GQEVERAL years ago Secretary Charles Emerson Bur- 

ton of the National Council suggested to the Com- 
mittee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council the desirability of establishing a bureau 
of free information for lawyers and persons making 
wills so that they might secure without expense legal 
advice, either directly or through their lawyers, for the 
making out of wills. 

Dr. Burton writes us that the committee has re- 
cently informed him that they have now made arrange- 
ments to furnish such service where it is desired. The 
statement which he encloses seems to us of such im- 
portance that we have taken the liberty of placing it in 
the editorial columns. The statement, which is entitled 
A Word for Lawyers and Testators, is as follows: 


Costly mistakes are frequently made in drawing wills. 
This is especially true where corporate names are em- 
ployed and where very frequently the name is not cor- 
rectly given. This often entails long, tedious and costly 
litigation, and not infrequently the ultimate miscarriage 
of the will of the testator. 

So also mistakes of judgment are made by good .in- 
tentioned people who leave their money to institutions 
and projects which if they thoroughly understood would 
not appeal to them, and what is more important, fail to 
give recognition to institutions which they would thor- 
oughly approve if they understood them. 

But why do not folks find out about such things be- 
fore they make their wills? It is hard to say, but there 
is a reticence about divulging one’s purposes for his last 
will and testament. Many people do not feel free to con- 
sult relatives, or even officials of their own church be- 
cause they do not wish to awaken hopes which may not 
be realized, or they fear arousing opposition, or hesitate 
to disclose plans which may better be kept secret until 
the time of execution. 

The need is obvious therefore for some source of ac- 
curate information which shall be wholly impartial and 
free from expense. 

The Federal Council of Churches is now prepared to 
render such service. Through its Committee on Fi- 
nancial and Fiduciary Matters, the whole purpose of 
which is to seek to promote better wills and wiser public 
giving, it is prepared to give information to two groups 
of people. 

To lawyers who write wills and draw up trust agree- 
ments and other legal documents the committee will fur- 
nish the exact legal titles of schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, church, religious organizations, missions, and the 
charities and philanthropies which are carried on by 
church people or are related to church work. 

There is no ulterior motive to be served by this bureau, 
and people who contemplate disposing of their property 
either by donation or by bequest may receive without 
charge impartial and unbiased information; if desired 
this will be given in the strictest confidence. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. Alfred Williams 
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Anthony, gives personal attention to these inquiries. Dr, 


Anthony has a very wide acquaintance with all charities 
of all denominations and is equipped to secure informa- 
tion which he may not have at hand. This service he 
renders as a part of his rich contribution to the good of 
humanity. He may be addressed, Committee on Fi- 
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nancial and Fiduciary Matters, 105 East 22d St., New 


York City. 
Shall We Let Things Drift? 


EW editorial utterances in The Congregationalist in © 


recent years have evoked a more widespread or more 


approving response than the references to the problem of 
atheism in Christian colleges. Some of the comments 
may be worthy of note, especially for their constructive 
suggestions, but at present we wish to report the pointed 
criticism of a brilliant young member of the younger 
generation—the graduate of a great university, a former 
student in its divinity school, and at present an in- 
structor in a college to which no reference has been in 
our editorial discussions but in which the problem we 
have discussed is in some measure exemplified. 

We met this brilliant young prophet of tomorrow at 


the fireside of a mutual friend and the talk quickly fell, 


upon these recent editorials. Perceiving that our new 
friend had distinctly critical ideas upon the subject we 
encouraged him to go to it with all the bars down— 
though brilliant members of the younger generation for 
the most part need no exhortation toward “brutal frank- 
ness.” It was an exhilarating experience, and it would 
be good for an editor’s soul, and possibly conducive to 
the strengthening of his columns, if everything that he 
utters had to be conceived or vindicated in a similar at- 
mosphere of keen, relentless, and searching criticism. 

If we rightly understood our young scholastic he had 
no complaint to make regarding the essential fairness 
of our references to atheism in Christian colleges, nor 
did he assail in any fundamental way the logic of our 
conclusions or our statement of the issues involved. He 
evidently regarded the problem as much less serious 
than we did, taking the view that the secularization of 
education in the outstanding colleges, regardless of their 
Christian foundation and background, is a normal, 
natural, and inevitable process. He emphasized the need 
of keeping education free from the narrow and interfer- 
ing influences of religious obscurantists and dogmatists, 
and in accordance with these general considerations, 
without reference to the inherent soundness or unsound- 
ness of our editorial utterances, he attacked as bad and 
dangerous policy any editorial reference to the matter 
whatsoever. 

He immediately cited what he regarded as the typical, 
concrete danger. Naming a professor of well-known 
radical opinions, whose name has not entered into these 
discussions in The Congregationalist, he stated that he 
felt it not unlikely that certain powerful interests would 
like to see this professor removed from the Christian 
college in which he now teaches, but that instead of as- 
sailing him directly on the ground of his sociological 
opinions they would indirectly attack him because of 
his lack of Christian faith. Thus, our young critic sug- 
gested, religion was in danger of being made the tool 
of the ulterior purposes of reactionary conservatism, and 
while appreciating the fairness and honesty of mrotive 
of the references in The Congregationalist, he felt, can- 
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didly, that we were helping this tendency toward a 
dangerous and dishonest attack upon academic freedom, 
which was likely to be made under the pretense of honest 
eoncern for Christian faith and for the Christian func- 
tioning of Christian colleges. He acknowledged readily 
the anomalies of the whole situation, but he felt that the 
‘only sound practical policy was “to let things drift’ in 
the hope that matters would adjust themselves and that 
the drift would be in the right direction. 

We confess that our critic went with unerring aim 
to the only point upon which we have had misgiving. 
The fear of starting, or encouraging, or in any sense 
aiding, a rampage of narrow Christian prejudice, when 
one’s aim is really to quicken and stimulate the interest 
of that vital, large, magnanimous Christian faith, which 
perceives that freedom underlies all reality both in re- 
ligion and in education, is not to be ignored. It is very 
real. But are the tasks of clear-minded, earnest, intelli- 
gent, constructive Christian faith to be neglected or 
‘deliberately avoided because of the danger of playing 
into the hands of those who, neither in religion nor in 
education, recognize the simplest principles of freedom? 

We are more concerned about voicing what has 
seemed to us a keen and thoughtful challenge to our own 
position than about replying to it. We have suggested 
to our critic, however, that if the stirring up of a nar- 
row, fanatical, and crusading spirit is the thing that is 
at all costs to be avoided in discussions of religion and 
education the real danger lies not in such comment as 
The Oongregationalist has made upon the incident of 
the delivery of an atheistic address in the chapel of a 
Christian college, but in that incident itself. If athe- 
istic professors in Christian colleges fear for their 
academic freedom in their own departments, and fear 
especially that such freedom may be indirectly assailed 
upon religious grounds, wise policy and good judgment, 
as well as an innate sense of courtesy toward the Chris- 
tian foundations that have made their work possible, 
would seem to suggest the importance of their not going 
outside of their own fields to discuss, and above all to 
attack, the foundations of Christian faith. 


The Sense and Power of Direction 


fi foes of Christianity today will not let things drift. 

Everybody knows that there is active, and in some 
quarters highly organized, anti-Christian propaganda go- 
ing on in America today. And this active, organized prop- 
aganda is less dangerous, less insidious, than the sporadic 
activities of those who assume, and express, toward Chris- 
tian faith and ideals an attitude of superiority and syni- 
cism, if not an attitude of sneering and contempt. The 
number of those who sit in the seat of the scornful has 
greatly increased and the seat of the scornful is among 
the seats of the mighty in many influential spheres of 
modern life. 

In recognizing and stating this fact our position 
ought not to be misunderstood. We are not objecting to 
the freedom of unbelief or to freedom in its expression. 
We should defend to the last the liberty of a man to be 
an atheist and to express his atheism. We believe, more- 
over, that it is well that Christians and Christianity 
shotld be subject to attack. The wise and conscientious 
Christian ought to be more concerned about rendering 
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his faith, his life, and the whole Christian movement 
invulnerable than about resenting the fact that someone 
assails it. But the presence of these attacks upon Chris- 
tianity, both organized and sporadic, devolves upon 
Christians the duty of maintaining the integrity of their 
own faith, their own lives, their own institutions, and 
their own movements, and the task of making these con- 
structively effective. 

We maintain the right of an atheist to the free ex- 
pression of his views, but we have questioned the ap- 
propriateness of the exercise of that right in the chapel 
of a Christian college. And we have raised the question 
whether a Christian college can defend or encourage such 
an abuse of privilege, or breach against the essential fit- 
ness of things, without weakening the integrity of its 
own aims. Education ought to have at least three objects 
in view in this connection, viz., the developing of a sense 
of values, the developing of the power of discrimination 
and good judgment, and the developing of a sense of the 
fitness of things. These three elemental purposes of edu- 
cation seemed to us utterly disregarded in the incident 
that called for our original protest. 

But we are far less concerned about protest than 
about the developing and strengthening of that Christian 
consciousness and that definite sense of Christian pur- 
pose and ideals in education that will lift this whole 
matter out of the status of “drifting.” 

Zeal for the purity and integrity of a Christian move- 
ment, and of Christian institutions, in education, does 
not imply any lack of appreciation of the worth, ideals, 
and services of those who approach the whole problem of 
life from a different angle, or who have come to different 
ways of expressing their underlying faith and ideals. 
The true Christian will never be slow to recognize the 
worth of character and nobility of service of many who 
do not share his particular religious faith. If his faith 
be vital, moreover, this recognition will create a catho- 
licity in humanity as well as a catholicity in faith; he 
will seek ever to emphasize that larger fellowship that 
is in the spirit of Jesus, if it be not actually in his 
name,—‘“the fellowship of all who love in the service 
of all who suffer.” But this breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of Christian outlook have an unfortunate 
effect if they weaken Christian consciousness and the 
sense of Christian purpose. There is such a thing as 
the maintenance of Christian integrity in associations 
and institutions that have been established upon Chris- 
tian foundations and that assume the Christian name 
and sign. It is possible to have a horror of all that 
savors of ecclesiastical domination and mob-conservatism 
of the Tennesseean-anti-evolution sort and yet to recog- 
nize that there is such a thing as Christian integrity. 
The failure to recognize the meaning and implication of 
standards inherent in Christian faith and teaching has 
rendered much of the Christian liberalism of today in- 
effective. It is right in being liberal, but it is wrong in 
allowing its liberalism to be so scattered and mis- 
directed in its aim. There is a need, we insist, in Chris- 
tian education for the developing of a new consciousness 
of unity of purpose. It is time that instead of letting 
things drift the intelligent, broad-minded, liberal, con- 
structive Christian forces of America developed in edu- 
cation a new sense and power of direction. 
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Christian Forces at Work J 


In the Industrial World—In Volstead Act Enforcement 


Te years ago nearly all the clothing 

made in the Chicago area wag produced 
in sweatshops, much of it under conditions 
that were indescribable. It was then that 
Graham Taylor and others like him were 
just beginning their great work for indus- 
trial justice in this city. If we take the 
situation then into account, we see that the 
clothing trade has almost exceeded the speed 
limit in making itself over. The action 
taken the other day by Hart Schaffner & 
Marx and their employees indicates some- 
thing of the progress made. This great firm 
found it necessary to lay off one hundred 
and fifty cutters permanently as a result of 
improvements in methods of production. 
Instead of turning these workers into the 
street to shift for themselves, the employers 
and the employees who are remaining in the 
industry jointly raised a fund of $75,000, 
from which each of the dismissed workers 
will receive $500 to tide him over the period 
of finding a new job. 

The relationship of employers and em- 
ployees in the clothing trades in Chicago 
is for the most part quite ideal. It includes 
a highly developed form of industrial arbi- 
tration, an employment bureau managed by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, 
to which 35,000 workers in the market be- 
long, and a system of unemployment insur- 
ance jointly maintained by the employees 
and the employers. Rev. James Mullenbach, 
a graduate of Chicago Seminary, is the ar- 
bitrator of Hart Schaffner & Marx. 

Of the $75,000 bonus the firm contributed 
almost $49,000. The amount contributed 
by the employees who remain at work is in 
the form of unemployment benefits, which 
the employees will not claim when they find 
themselves temporarily out of work. The 
dismissed workers have registered at the 
employment exchange of the union and will 
be assigned to new positions as these open. 
Since May, 1924, $2,500,000 has been paid 
to involuntary idle clothing workers in the 
Chicago market, under the plan of unem- 
ployment insurance. Thus rich dividends 
are being paid upon the investment made by 
Graham Taylor, Dr. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and other leaders who 
Served so nobly in those far-away days. 
This is another case of the co-operation of 
Christian and Jew to put the principles of 


Jesus, regarding human relationships, into 
practice. 


Volstead 


The question of the modification of the 
Volstead Act still holds the center of the 
stage in newspaper discussion in the West, 
especially in the metropolitan press. Straw- 
votes are still being taken which seem to 
register about six to one in favor of modifi- 
cation. A Ohicago daily paper relates that 
recently a resident of this city asked ten of 
his friends, five wet and five dry, if they 
had voted at the referendum. Of the five 
wets he found that three had voted wet 
and one admitted that he had voted six 
times and none of the dry sympathizers had 
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voted. Two of them said that they were 
saving their votes for dry candidates for 
the legislature and congress, the only sort 
that really count. 

The question of what modification would 
really mean is coming to be discussed here- 
abouts. Perhaps nothing else will tend to 
such clarity in our thinking about prohibi- 
tion as a frank facing of what modificaton 
would do to us. This and a vivid remem- 
brance of the situation before the saloon 
was abolished will go far toward settling 
the question of modification. The Chicago 
Evening Post, one of the highest grade news- 
papers in America, puts the matter suc- 
cinctly : 

“What is modification? 

“It is time some of those who advocate it 
told us just what they mean by it, and how 
they propose to get it, within the terms of 
the Highteenth Amendment. 

“Voting to repeal the amendment is an in- 
telligent act on the part of those who are 
against prohibition; but voting for ‘modi- 
fication’ may be no more intelligent than 
crying for the moon. 

“The modificationist, we assume, desires 
beer and wine with a ‘kick,’ 

“How much ‘kick’ will satisfy him? 

“Does he want his ‘kick’ beer and wine 
to be made as accessible to school children 
as lemonade and ice cream soda? 

“Tf not, why not? 

“And if not, how does he propose to put 
it beyond their reach? 

“Is a ‘kick’ beer or wine which must be 
kept from children a non-intoxicating bey- 
erage in the meaning of the eighteenth 
amendment? If not, how can it be sold to 
adults without violating the Constitution? 

“Will some modificationist answer these 
questions? 

“Meantime we are willing to concede to 
the wets their straw-vote victory. All they 
have to do now is to translate it into votes 
which will elect wet members of the House 
and Senate. When they come to attempt 
that we fancy they may find there are more 
drys in the country than their straws seem 
to indicate.” 

Wisconsin, which has been counted one of 
the wettest states in the Union, has at least 
one county which is protesting against any 
modification of the Volstead Act, on the 
ground that it would hurt the milk busi- 
ness. The world’s greatest booze paper in 
an editorial admits that, “wise dairymen 
are opposed to the breweries. Volstead is a 
friend of the milk business.” We may be 
sure that if the question of modification 
comes to the point of a close vote in con- 
gress, a multitude of business interests will 
oppose this in every way possible. The mak- 
ing of intoxicating liquors pays the lowest 
wages to the fewest workmen of any manu- 
facturing enterprise. On the other hand 
every form of legitimate business has pros- 
pered greatly in the amount of business 
done and in the prices paid and in the ease 
of collections since the Volstead Act went 


into effect. Factory foremen in this section 
are quite united in their testimony that the 
Monday morning absences on account of 
Sunday drinking has become almost un- 

known under prohibition. 


Drinking in the Universities 


Principal Stearns of Phillips-Andover 
Academy has been making some addresses 
hereabouts. He has said frankly that, so 
far as he is able to judge, there is less drink- 
ing in Hastern colleges, under prohibition, 
than before, and he thinks that conditions 
are much better. There has always been a 
better condition in regard to the use of 
liquor in Western universities than in East- 
ern. A survey of the situation at Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., where the state university is lo- 
cated, has just been made, with a view to 
learning the degree of enforcement of the 
prohibition law. This was made with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the question of stu- 
dent drinking. It was found that the law 
is evaded and that illicit liquor could be 
gotten at almost any time within close prox- 
imity to the campus. In discussing the sur- 
vey a prominent daily paper, published at 
Lansing, after admitting that liquor could 
be obtained near the university, says: 

But—and the alternative condition we 
think is the important one—drinking among 
the student body as a whole was reported 
far less than it was, judged by the days of 
the open saloon. This putting of the situa- 
tion is pretty likely a characteristic one, not 
only as regards student bodies the country 
over, but as regards most cities and towns, 
as well. Undoubtedly the law is broken 
every day in practically every considerable 
place in the country, but it is broken sur- 
reptitiously and, by those who are willing to 
degrade themselves patriotically and mor- 
ally to hunt out the stuff. ; 

Here in Lansing the prohibition law is 
undoubtedly much evaded, but a city-wide 
consideration touching the industrial life, 
particularly the condition of labor on Mon- 
day mornings, and through the week, and 
as concerns banking and the purchase of 
domestic merchandise and as concerns the 
great commonalty of habits of the people, 
this city, we believe, may be said to be sub- 
stantially dry. ; 

The problem is no longer what it once 
was. The problem used to be the practically 
free and unrestricted use of liquor by a 
great proportion of the people, at an ex- 
pense that was unjustified; now the prob- 
lem is not that. It is the problem of law 
breaking and evasion and the demoralizing 
effect on law enforcement. But as for pro- 
hibition itself, it is daily counted a success 
by the average citizen who is guided by his 
own observations. 


The drys ought to be on their guard now 
as never before. The wet outery is for 
propaganda purposes and not to bring hon- 
est public enlightenment on the present sit- 
uation as regards prohibition. We need to 
keep in mind also that a lot of fellows are 
playing politics. So far as our district is 
concerned, the whole of the agitation is the 
result of underground politics, which bodes 


ill for morals and reform movements. Let 
us not be stampeded. 
Chicago, Iil., R W. G. 


March 29, 1926. 
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Are We Victims of Heredity ? 


A Sermon by Albert W. Palmer 


Text: “Look unto the rock whence ye were 
hewn, and the hole of the pit whence ye 
| were digged.” Isaiah 51: 1, 


HAT blind fate was to the Ancient 

a Greeks and the devil to the Middle 

| Ages, heredity is to the modern man. Before 

what scientists say about its influence and 
power he stands well-nigh paralyzed. 


EDWARDS AND JUKES FAMILY TREES 


He applies for life insurance and the com- 
Pany inquires curiously about the health of 
his ancestors and their favorite family dis- 
eases. He studies sociology and learns about 

the contrast between the Edwards family 

and the Jukes family. Some inquisitive so- 
 ciologist, rummaging around in old records, 
has computed that, out of 1394 descendants 
_ of Richard Edwards and Elizabeth Tuthill in 
_ the last 300 years, 12 have been college pres- 
idents, 65 professors, 265 college graduates, 

60 physicians, 100 clergymen, 60 authors, 100 

lawyers, 30 judges, 80 public officials, three 

congressmen, two senators, and one vice- 
president. Distinguished names like Jona- 
than Edwards, Aaron Burr, Eli Whitney, 

Bishop Vincent, Grover Cleveland, U. S. 

Grant, and Edith Carow Roosevelt grace the 

Edwards family record. On the other hand, 

during the same period, out of 1220 members 

of the Jukes family, 300 died in infancy, 

440 were wrecked by disease, 310 were pro- 

fessional paupers, 50 prostitutes, 60 thieves, 

seven murderers, and 53 other criminals! 

All of which seems to indicate that blood 

will tell and to justify, on one side at least, 

the witty rejoiner: “Yes, and the less it tells 
the better!” 
MENDEL’s LAw 


Or the modern man studies biology and 
runs up against Mendel’s law, which teaches 
him that if he crosses yellow and green 
peas the first generation will be all yellow, 
but the second generation will be three-quar- 
ters yellow and one-quarter green. In other 
words, there is something that carries 
through certain characteristics from genera- 
tion to generation. The persistence of these 
characteristics in the germ plasm is appar- 
ently due to microscopic bodies called chro- 
mosomes, which are unaffected by education 
or environment and which, by the way they 
combine, hand on the heritage of past gen- 
erations. So, if you have blue eyes or a 
bald head, you blame it on the chromosomes! 


Iv’s Born In Him! 


All this tends to discourage the independ- 
ent efforts of the individual. ‘“What’s the 
use,” he says. ‘“Mendel’s law settled it all 
for me. Germ plasm is fate. If it isn’t pro- 
vided for in the chromosomes, what’s the 
use of trying?’ The mental effect is de- 
pressing. A man remembers the diseases his 
parents or grandparents died of, or worse 
yet, their sins or temperamental weaknesses, 
and then mental auto-suggestion does the 
rest. If he feels temptation to drink or dis- 
honesty or sexual sin or sees any symptoms 
of certain diseases, he loses hope, says, “I 
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guess it was born in me,” and gives up the 
fight. 

To meet all this I want to say a few sane 
and constructive words of hope and cour- 
age. 

HEREDITY A Large Factor 


First of all we must admit, of course, that 
heredity is a large factor in life—your own 
observation of physical and mental charac- 
teristics tells you that. “Wooden legs are 
not hereditary, but wooden heads are!” 
wish all high school young people could read 
Wiggam’s Fruit of the Family Tree. Wx- 
treme and incomplete as that book is, it 
will give, nevertheless, an idea of the seri- 
ousness of marriage and the importance of 
marrying into wholesome families, which 
youth in its more romantic moods would do 
well to ponder. I say this, but at the same 
time recognize the peril of a sort of germ 
plasm ‘snobbery which lurks within the book 
in its attitude toward foreigners and its ap- 
parent acceptance of the foolish myth of the 
Nordic racial superiority. 


But THERE ARE OTHER FACTORS 


But heredity is only one factor in life. 
There are other influences which qualify it 
and can even be played off against it. One 
of these is environment. Indeed, much that 
iS uncritically accepted as heredity is not 
hereditary in the biological sense at all. It 
is what we call social heredity and is there- 
fore really to be credited up to environment. 

Take the Edwards family, for example. I 
frequently disagree with Clarence Darrow, 
but he is dead right in a recent number of 
the American Mercury, where he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Edwards descend- 
ants profited by the best New England en- 
vironment and a great family tradition, while 
the Jukes family lived in bad envorinments 
and morally depressing circumstances. Ha- 
waii’s experience in the change in temper- 
ament and facial expression which comes 
to Orientals born in a friendly American 
community has abundantly demonstrated 
how often what we uncritically accept as 
hereditary is not so at all but only the re- 
sult of environment. 

Whatever you think you know about your 
heredity that is bad or menacing, you should 
at once balance it by choosing an enyiron- 
ment calculated to bring out the needed 
strength and virtues. 


Ur PIKE’s PrAK! 


Will power is a factor in practical life. 
Your ancestors may have voted wrong. Then 
gather yourself together and cast your vote 
for what is right! What takes an engine 
up Pike’s Peak? The steam? That is he- 
redity. The guiding rails? That is en- 
vironment. The purpose of the engineer? 
All is useless without that. Be the engi- 
neer of your own life! Cast the deciding 
vote! : 

Herepiry Not a UNIT 


Moreover, heredity is not a unit. More 
than one ancestry is struggling within you! 


We are all of mixed blood—very mixed in- 
deed, but more good than bad. You haye 
two parents, four grandparents, eight great- 
grandparents, 16 great-great-grandparents, 
32 great-great-great-grandparents and so on! 
Go back only ten generations and you ac- 
cumulate 2,046 ancestors on the way. You 
are descended from possibly 1,024 different 
people of the generation that saw the May- 
flower cross the ocean. There is nothing so 
democratic as a family tree, if you climb 
into all its branches! Probably most of 
those ancestors were fairly decent folks on 
the whole. Side with the best of them, then, 
and don’t disgrace them! 


ONLY TENDENCIES ARE INHERITED 


It is also important to remember that it 
is usually not actual diseases and never con- 
crete sins that are inherited but only weak- 
nesses or tendencies. Now, obviously, these 
tendencies can be guarded against and fore- 
stalled. No one need die of tuberculosis be- 
cause his ancestors did. But he does need 
to discipline his life. A man who knows he 
has a pre-disposition toward tuberculosis 
will live outdoors, build up reserves of 
strength by nourishing food and adequate 
rest, and avoid unnecessary over-fatigue. 
By such an intelligent ordering of his life 
he may live out his days with health and 
strength far above the average. What, then, 
should a man do who knows that he has a 
hereditary tendency toward liquor or dis- 
honesty? Suppose he knows his grandfather 
ran off with another man’s wife or committed 
murder in a fit of rage? The answer is, of 
course, a disciplined life with special em- 
phasis on sobriety, loyalty, respect for 
womanhood, control of temper and passion. 
A man who so disciplines his life may suc- 
ceed grandly where his ancestors failed. 
Oftentimes the qualities which make a great 
sinner also make a great saint, if they are 
rightly directed and controlled. 


Your ULtTrmMatr ANCESTOR! 

Finally, the whole upward-striving revo- 
lutionary process bears witness to something 
more than both heredity and environment 
combined. “Look to the rock whence ye 
were hewn and tke hole of the pit whence ye 
were digged!” How explain this mighty 
upward progress! Why are our ancestors 
no longer tree dwellers or cave men? Be- 
cause of heredity? Not so. Because of en- 
vironment? Possibly. But behind standeth 
God within the shadow, that great upward 
surging Life Principle which has never per- 
manently been defeated. That triumphant 
Life Principle is in you! Back of all your 
other ancestors, God is your ultimate ances- 
tor. Don’t give up the fight! The God 
within you will help, you in every battle for 
righteousness and strengthen you in every 
forward step. 


Employ your time in improving yourselves 
by other men’s documents: so shall you come 
easily by what others have labored hard for.— 
Socrates. 
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The College Trail 


{[Eprrors’ Nore: The following article was 
written prior to the recent editorial com- 
ment upon hopeful conditions in college cen- 
ters as reported by Rev. William 8S. Beard.| 


T is a good thing for America that the 

“Covered Wagon” carried with it some- 
thing more than the plow and the axe. If 
you were to have searched under the seat 
you would have found the Bible and the 
spelling book. We have done well to rear 
that monument to Bishop Asbury in Wash- 
ington as a memorial to the Circuit Rider. 
My grandfather was such a Rider and often 
all he had to stand between a family of 


twelve children and starvation was what he. 


brought back in his saddle bags. It was 
theirs to bring into the hard life of wilder- 
ness, Indians, mosquitoes, and ague, the 
courage and hope that kept them from tak- 
ing the first caravan back home. They lived 
by the faith of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 

But this itinerant and dauntless mission- 
ary was the one who also believed that a na- 
tion must be founded upon intelligence as well 
as religion and somewhere tucked in that 
wagon you would have found the corner stone 
of the Christian college. The traditions of 
Yale and Harvard and Williams, Dartmouth 
and Amherst were in the blood of the pioneers 
and as the Wagon pursued its discovering 
way westward, they left behind them a string 
of colleges which have played no Benjamin 
part in the development of the West. 

I have just returned from a visit to Beloit, 
Ripon, Northland, Carleton, Yankton, Doane, 
Grinnell, and Olivet in behalf of the Com- 
mission on Missions to revive in their memo- 
ries the sacrifices and heroisms of the gen- 
eration whose ranks grow yearly thinner: 
I spoke to not less than 3,500 of these stu- 
dents and followed the main address in 
chapel with often two and three classes and 
then private interviews. These colleges are 
all missionary colleges, just as four-fifths 
of the churches from which they came were 
founded by missionary money. It is prob- 
able that most of them never knew that 
fact and it is well now and then to remind 
a generation of the hole from which it was 
dug. There were few earmarks of the pio- 
neer on these faces—except perhaps at North- 
land where one meets a type of student 
which was rather dominant two decades ago 
—and yet in all of them there were those 
who depended on their own hands to make 
a go of it. They were not all descendants 
of the Pilgrims—a large number of them 
could not prove by their family tree a right 
to the Mayflower or the Revolution. Germans, 
Danes, Scandinavians, Czechoslovaks, and 
now and then an African and an Asiatic 
mingled in class room and on the campus 
or in the dining hall in perfect equality; for 
whatever their parents at home might feel, 
the modern student body put themselves 
on record at Evanston as believing that race 
prejudce has no place in an education which 
will fit one to live in a world where the 
streams of race life converge and mingle in 
our wondrous human eddy. And they have 


resolyed that prejudice has much less place 


on a campus which has once been dedicated 
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to Christianity. These college youths have 
determined to be heard. Probably they will 
go too far and too fast but what would be- 
come of the world if the youth were born 
into it as conservative and correct as the 
adults? I for one glory in that courage and 
daring which defies the timidity that so 
often comes with the years. “They will 
learn,” we say, yawn, and settle back in 
our ossified ways; but will we learn and 
are we willing to learn? I am much more 
perplexed about that. Progress does not 
live on the road of “My-boy,-you’ll-get-older- 
the-longer-you-live.”’” The world is theirs as 
it has been ours. They will make their mis- 
takes as we have made ours—the mistakes 
could not be greater. But you cannot look 
into their clean, strong, and determined 
faces without knowing that when they leave 
it, it will be a better world than the one 
they took from our hands just as under God 
we know that it is a better world which 
we bequeath them than the one we inherited. 

I have come back a confirmed optimist. 
Tomorrow may have its perils but it is safe. 

In each of these institutions I put certain 
questions—“How much intemperance is there 
today among the students? How does it 
compare with the days before Prohibition?’ 
So much has been said about the “student- 
boozing” today that if we were to believe 
all we have heard we would expect to see 
them staggering in classes in squads! In 
every case they declared—both faculty and 
students—that there was very little of it to 
be found and in every case that it was much 
better than before Prohibition was enacteil. 
Now and then a student was disciplined and 
discharged but many of the presidents were 
alumni of the colleges they now preside over 
and they were universal in their testimony 
that the condition today was better than 
when they were students themselves. One 
president remarked with a rather bitter 
smile, “The greatest trouble we have is with 
the old grads who come back with their hip 
flasks.” And when I raised the question of 
repeal of Prohibition I received that pitying 
look which can only be interpreted by a 
temporary Easterner and the answer was 
“Not a chance.” Of course it will be readily 
recognized that I was in the realm of my 
friends when I stood on Congregational col- 
lege ground. Very well. A few weeks ago 
I was in Champaign, Illinois, where the 
university of that state has gathered one 
of the largest crowds of youth in America— 
some ten or twelve thousand of them. I 
stood in our Congregational Church and 
looked into the faces of three or four hun- 
dred students on a miserable rainy day in 
January. The churehes in that city will 
hardly hold the students on any Sunday 
morning. The same questions and the same 
answers. It is quite evident that Prohibition 
has little to fear from our Western colleges. 

And now I am on that topic let me bear a 
testimony which I have long been anxious 
to get out of my system. I am traveling on 
an average 35,000 miles a year. I have been 
in every state and in almost all of our larg- 
est cities as well as the country districts. 


It is my experience—just one man’s to be 
sure—that there is not a fraction of the 
observable drunkenness today that there was 
ten years ago. I lived in Boston in those 
haleyon temperance days of the saloon— 
drunkards almost everywhere, the street 
cars were hardly safe for our women. Today 
a drunken man is so infrequent as to be 
remarkable. The city of New York may 
have much drunkenness in its palaces and 
in its high priced hotels—I do not happen 
to be so financially situated that I have 
knowledge of them. I can only speak what 
I do know and that is that a drunken person 
is exceedingly rare on our streets. If there 
is more liquor being consumed as our sub- 
sidized press would have us believe, then 
there should be more on the streets for the 
saloon no longer hides them. I lived in 
Chicago in the days of Hinky Dink and Bath 
House John, with a saloon on almost every 
corner, and I saw it often just before Pro- 
hibition came in and Chicago is unbelievably 
more temperate on its streets than a decade 
and two decades ago. The same with Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Tacoma, Seattle, San Francisco—and in that 
West where I have just been where there 
are no large cities, we are raising up a 
generation which never saw the saloon and 
if the saloon should ever come back as I 
have known it in all its poisoning, body- 
destroying, soul-damning, and government- 
corrupting power, in six months we would 
hear the tramp of male and female Carrie 
Nations, hatchets in hands, and at their head 
would be the college students of today. 


Few investments made by the church have 
ever paid such rich dividends as that our 
early pioneers put into these colleges. From — 
them there has poured a continuous stream 
of ministers and missionaries until now. 
A few years ago I noted that practically all 
of the pastors in New Haven were born 
and educated in the West. I met the dean 
of one of our largest theological seminaries 
and he said, ‘We must look to those col- 
leges for the ministers of tomorrow—our 
Eastern colleges have ceased to produce 
them.” There were many hours given to in- 
terviews in this itinerary and a goodly num- 
ber of* boys and girls came and eagerly 
asked concerning the opportunities for life 
investment at home and abroad. We shall 
make a serious mistake if we interpret some 
of the radical utterances of the students 
conferences as evidence of lack of interest 
in religion or the chureh. Quite the con- 
trary if I am not mistaken. They are in- 
terested but they demand reality and that 
the church too often immersed in creeds and 
ceremonials shall get down to the business 
of living the faith of Christ and making him 
real to men. The program that contemplates 
advertising the Gospel of Brotherhood, the 
Gospel of Peace, the Gospel of Industrial 
Honesty as the message of Christ as a vital 
part of the Atonement, will not lack for 
voices from those who throng our colleges. 
Youth must needs grow gray in its teens be- 
fore it will be deaf to the splendid idealism 
of the Man of Galilee. 


= 
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CHAPTER IX 


. Pre-Moral Religion: Athletics 

APPENING to be in Scotland in 1901 

when the great Highland Gathering in 
‘Aberdeen took place, I invited one of my 
sisters, a good companion, sympathetic usu- 
‘ally, to go with me. I found that she ad- 
mired things that did not appeal to me and 
that she overlooked almost all the things 
that did appeal to me. While I was looking 
upon the magnificent forms, the strength, 
symmetry, agility of the great athletes, she 
was looking at the representatives of the 
great families present, Duke this and Duch- 
ess that, Marquis this and Marchioness that, 
Lord and Lady this and that; and while I 
Was watching the records that were made, 
she was diverting my attention to something 
else; the only things she was really inter- 
ested in were the dancing competition and 
the beautiful costumes worn by the dancers; 
then, too, there was the tent for afternoon 
tea, into which the nobility and the ordi- 
nary people were gathered. The fact is, this 
good sister, in the idiom of Sir Harry Lauder, 
“made me sick”; and when thinking of pos- 
sible readers of this chapter, and that I 
might have many hundreds of sisters to en- 
tertain, I am unable to see how I ever 
selected the subject of Scottish Athletics. 
The only way out of it that I can imagine, 
with any sort of satisfaction, is to ask my 
feminine readers to think of their brothers, 
their sons, or young men friends between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, and read 
and reflect for them on the bearing of ath- 
letics upon the life of youth. The question 
is urgent and difficult to answer, during the 
years of peril and promise, how to conserve 
the strength of the body, and all the finer 
instincts that come into being with normally 
born and normally trained young men, how 
to conserve this unwasted through a very 
dangerous period and before there is any dis- 
tinct moral purpose in the individual, any 
high personal aim; and even in the case of 
a youth of a decided Christian purpose, the 
subject that I am to consider means an im- 
mense auxiliary force. 

Objection is sometimes raised to athletics 
on account of the strain and the injury re- 
sulting to health by over-exertion. That is 
a real peril. The Greeks had a motto which 
should never be forgotten here, “Nothing 
too much.” Everywhere that motto is ap- 
plicable, and nowhere more than in athletics. 
The objection is serious, but may be easily 
surmounted by reasonable minds and by their 
advisers. There is another objection, and 
this time of a moral nature, that athletics 
‘are competitive, and that the competitive 
spirit is harmful. I admit that the highest 
form of human fellowship is co-operation— 
co-operation of mind, of will, of sympathy. 
But even in religion rivalry is allowed. One 
will find that idea in the New Testament, 
and surely no harm can come to society from 
each One of us trying to excel, to go beyond 
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his neighbor in doing good to the commu- 
nity, in becoming a nobler benefactor to 
mind and body. For myself, I am quite con- 
vinced that the principle of competition is 
absolutely indispensable to the life of the 
world as it is today. Let me give an ex- 
ample. When I began to cross the ocean, 
the Cunard Line, the oldest and in many 
ways the most magnificent of all the lines, 
had poor little. tubs of boats, twenty-two 
hundred tons burden, the poorest kind of 
service for saloon passengers, to say nothing 
about the steerage or the intermediate. 
The saloon was in between staterooms, run- 
ning from midships to the screw, unwhole- 
some, indeed unsanitary; but the appeals 
for better boats, better accommodations, 
and better services were unheeded and con- 
temptuously turned down. ‘The captain 
was a boor, the officers were not gentle- 
men, the servants on the ship were all 
half-contemptuous toward the passengers. 
What brought about the change? Compet- 
ing lines. Line after line came in with bet- 
ter boats, better-service, better accommoda- 
tions, more civility, higher spirit, bidding 
for the travel. The old Cunard Line be- 
thought itself, and we got, instead of boats 
of twenty-two hundred tons, boats of five 
thousand, then seven, eight, thirteen, thirty 
thousand, and upward, and everything to 
match: speed, comfort, civility; all issuing 
from the operation of the competitive prin- 
ciple; we should not have had a single im- 
provement but for competition. Wherever 
you withdraw competition, you have a mo- 
nopoly. If that monopoly is bad, it is a tyr- 
anny; if it is a good monopoly, it is good 
because it is continually threatened by the 
appearance of a competitor. Let us not fool 
ourselves. This world as we find it today 
cannot be run in the fair interest of the con- 
sumer, in the just interest of the community, 
without the force of competition. And in 
athletics there need be no bad blood. There 
may be genial rivalry and manly contention, 
and such there were in athletics as I ob- 
served them in my youth. 

What do I mean by pre-moral religion? 
Any interest powerful enough to keep the 
mind against low temptation, against the 
appeals of vice; any interest powerful 
enough to keep a man’s life clean. There 
are many such interests. There are those 
with whom friendship is a religion; there 
are those with whom music is such; young 
men know that if they are to excel in music 
they must look out for the body, the health, 
and the character, in order to appeal to and 
to win the suffrage and the attention of the 
better classes in the community. They may 
have no interest in goodness itself, but their 
desire for excellence in their art wields a 
conservative influence upon their feeling 
and behavior; besides, music becomes an ab- 
sorbing passion lessening the strength of 
other passions. This is true of manly sport 
of any kind, of travel, and of many other 
interests. Wherever we find an interest 
powerful enough to lift a man above base 


appeal, powerful enough to keep his life 
clean, even if it may not be regarded as a 
moral or spiritual interest, it may be defined 
as a sort of pre-moral religion. 

I remember well the hour in college when 
the thought came to me that any motive that 
keeps a young man or young woman out of 
the power of evil and in the maintenance 
of a clean life is a good motive. All motives 
should be looked upon as good that operate 
upon boys and girls, upon young men and 
women in their immaturity, to raise them 
above the base appeals in their environment 
and to keep them eager and able to maintain 
a clean life. 

A serious question with the Scottish peo- 
ple—I refer now to the masses of the people, 
farm servants and tradespeople of all sorts 
—is this: what to do with their time during 
the long evenings of the loveliest summer 
on the face of the earth—except when there 
is an occasional wet or bad summer, which 
occurs only when Americans in too great 
numbers go there. Scotland has about the 
worst climate in winter, but the best that 
I know of in summer—that is, from May 
to October. The men knock off work at six 
o’clock, eat a hurried supper, and are out 
at half-after six, and the question is, What 
shall they do with their time and, their sur- 
plus energy for the next three hours? Shall 
they go into the public houses and drink 
and there absolutely spoil life? Or shall 
they go to the village green or the field and 
engage in manly sports that keep them in 
the wholesome air, in the sunshine, and 
that send them afterwards back to their 
beds to sleep soundly and to get up in the 
morning fit and well for the work of the 
day? 

Scottish athletics are divisible into three 
grades of competition. There are the An- 
nual Games in almost every parish in Scot- 
land, and the preparation for these from 
May till July or August is the great interest 
of all athletically inclined young people, and 
in that preparation all take part, the good, 
the fairly good, and the not at all good; it 
being no disgrace to fall behind. 

The finest men go to the Parish Games and 
compete; the best men among the competi- 
tors win, and they are encouraged by public 
sentiment to go to the next grade of com- 
petition, the Inter-Parish Games, a larger 
affair. 

When we come to the third stage, we are 
really in the athletics of Scotland. From 
these Inter-Parish contests the best men are 
again encouraged to go to the great High- 
land Gatherings that are patronized by the 
highest families in the nation; subscrip- 
tions are made to them by the wealthy; 
the noblemen are on the committees that 
arrange for them and that administer 
judgment. 
~The final form of the athletic contest is a 
social event as well as an exhibition of 
strength, agility, and skill; it is a National 
Festival. It involves the character of the 
people, aristocratic and democratic; all 
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derful mean anything other than an endur- ‘ 
ance test for him, before God is other than . 


This man was 
I have a picture of 


classes meet together in a common interest heart of the boy everywhere. 


in the development of physical power. 

This was with me, I confess, an absorb- 
ing interest, and a source of vast happiness. 
I could now name the leading athletes of 
Scotland, in all branches of athletic con- 
test, and their best performances, over a 
period of more than sixty years. 

It should be said that it was the person 
and the performances of a great Scottish 
athlete that started the United States on its 
splendid career in track athletics. Donald 
Dinnie, the greatest of all Scottish athletes, 
visited the United States in 1870, in 1872, 
and again in 1882. He did here in America 
what he did in Scotland, he glorified the 
sport, and created among vigorous young 
men the passion to excel in it. At wrest- 
ling Scotland never had anything like him. 
He kept his form till he was well over fifty, 
and in length as well as in excellence his 
athletic career stands unique. 

I have tried to present a picture of one 
great method by which the surplus energy 
and time of a people physically great are 
profitably and pleasantly occupied ; I close 
with two or three remarks as to the charac- 
ter of this interest and enjoyment. 

First, as to the wholesomeness of the rec- 
reation. I look back upon it with delight. 
Could there be a better thing than two hours 
spent in the summer air, with companions 
younger and older, in friendly rivalry, plenty 
of laughter, fun galore, no bad blood at any 
time, the defeated laughing at himself as 
heartily as any one, the champion always 
modest—if he were not, he would be made 
so before that crowd got through with him? 
I cannot think of a healthier recreation for 
the body and for the mind of those who have 
no aspirations after literature or science or 
intellectual glory in any sphere. 

The second remark that I have to make 
is, that young men discover very quickly that 
excellence in any kind of athletics demands 
temperance and a Clean life. We saw ath- 
lete after athlete formerly full of promise 
knocked out by doing things that were dis- 
graceful and wrong. The ambitious lads 
quickly caught on to the idea that to excel 
in any feat of strength or skill or speed re- 
quired a certain kind of morality that must 
be observed. There is the beginning of 
character, and it is a fine beginning; it is to 
be recognized as such, and laid to heart. 
This matter is understood well today by our 
college athletes; there must be no intem- 
perance, no dissipation ; the men must be 
guarded if the team is to do its best, or the 
individual his best. 

The third thing to be noted is hero-wor- 
ship; here surely is one of the delights of 
life; it is one of those interests that take 
a youth out of himself. You say that what 
we have here is a low grade of hero-worship, 
and I grant at once that it is not the high- 
est. But a strong man has always made a 
vast appeal to a boy; a finely developed 
physique, a man who can do extraordinary 
feats, simply captivates a boy. I have in 
mind such an athlete, one whom I have just 
described—Donald Dinnie—who was king 
everywhere. As a boy, aS a lad, I would 
rather have been like that man than like 
George Washington, or Hannibal, or Napo- 
leon: and I believe this represents the real 


a superb human being. 
him wearing one hundred and fifty medals, 
slung round his chest and back, and he had 
twice as many more; in fact, it was said that 
no man could stand up under the amount 
of silver and gold that he had won. To meet 
that human being sent a thrill through a 
boy’s life. Even such hero-worship induces 
wholesome moods; it means self-forgetful- 
ness, admiration of consummate physical 
ability kept in consummate condition. Hero- 
worship, along any line of excellence, is a 
great thing for a boy, a great thing for a 
youth. Although I did not know it at the 
time, I can now see here a fresh beginning 
in my life. I moved on to greater heroes, 
to heroes in the intellectual realm, in all 
spheres of the intellectual and religious 
realm; those beginnings of hero-worship 
were revised, indeed, yet were they continued, 
developed, and glorified by what came after. 

It will, I trust, be understood from this 
discussion, what I mean by athletics as a 
pre-moral religion; any wholesome and ab- 
sorbing interest that your boy-has before 
he cares anything for your prayer meeting, 
before the sermons that you think are won- 


a name, and when goodness is somehow 
without form or fire. Here is an interest to 
hold him, to give him glow, enthusiasm, to 
open to him the necessity of self-control and 
manliness, to teach him that, if he is to ex- 
cel, he must be clean, to open up his heart 
into admiration of those who are bigger 
than he, who can do things that he cannot 


do, that tell him about a super-world for © 
which he may, indeed, be a candidate, but 


which is altogether above him. This, I 
think, is something that parents, teachers, 
and all religious people should consider seri- 
ously and devoutly; for there is a period 
in life when such motives are indispensable, 
when the higher motives are unavailing. 

If I were asked which I would rather have 
done, when I was a lad of fifteen, go to a 
Highland Gathering or go to church, I would 
say the Highland Gathering every time. All 
lads are of the same stuff. Have faith in 
them, work for them; by and by you will 
get them responsive to the highest motives, 
those that move, exalt, enrich, purify, and 
greaten the many-sided soul of man. 

‘(Continued next week) 


A Bit of the New Southwest 


By Frank M. Sheldon, D.D. 


| Les new in Oklahoma. At sunrise, April 

22, 1889, there was not a white of recog- 
nized status in the state, except in military 
or Indian affairs. At noon that day the 
trumpet blew, and the land was open to more 
than 100,000 people gathered on the bor- 
der to run for homes. 

In 1892 the Dawes Commission (Dawes 
Commissions are not new) began dividing 
19,000,000 acres of land among what proved 
to be 101,227 Indians, Chickasaws, Choc- 
taws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminoles. 
About half the territory was opened in 
1889; other strips in later years, the last 
being the Kiowa-Comanche Strip, in 1901. 

Each new opening saw a run for home- 
steads. Imitations of these runs furnish an- 
nual entertainments in many communities. 
They came from everywhere in the United 
States into this interesting territory, with 
altitudes from 5,000 to 500 feet. Ozarks in 
the northeast, Arbuckle Range in the south, 
and Wichita mountains in the southwest. 
There is level plain, rough rolling country, 
many rivers, and in many sections abund- 
ance of woods. 

Seven degrees above two mornings this 
last winter, with golf and tennis comfortably 
possible many days in January, early garden 
in the ground the middle of February, peach 
trees bursting into bloom March first, heat 
enough in July and August to mature any 
crop and melt the coldest heart, and suffi- 
cient altitude (Oklahoma City, 1,262 feet), 
and a breeze to make nights comfortable. 

Oklahoma became a state, Nov. 16, 1907, 
recently celebrating its eighteenth birthday. 
No one of sound mind would attempt to 
rival California or Florida, but from 100,000 
Indians and.no whites in 1889, but eighteen 
years a state, the nineteenth state in popu- 
lation in 1920 with 2,027,564 people, first in 
broomeorn, first in zine, second in oil, only 


surpassed by Pennsylvania in total of min- 
eral products, second in cotton (first per 
area), second in winter wheat in 1924, third 
in per acre value of crops that year, fifth 
in agriculture, with total products of $1,300,- 
000,000 in 1924, is a fair growth. 

The American Board opened a mission 
among the Cherokees in Georgia in 1817, 
and in 1819-1820 established the Dwight 
Mission near Russelville, Arkansas, among 
the West Cherokees. In 1829 the West 
Cherokees moved to Oklahoma. With them 
came the Dwight Mission, locating in Se- 
quoyah County, near the present city of 
Marble. 

The American Board took over the work 
of the United Foreign Missionary Society in 
Mays County, established the Park Hill and 
Fairfield Missions, with a publishing plant 
at the former, from which literature was 
supplied for Creeks and Choctaws as well 
as Cherokees. The Scripture was trans- 
lated, set up, proofed, and shipped to the 
American Bible Society to be printed. 

Many Indians owned slaves. With the 
anti-slavery agitation the work was con- 
tracted and finally closed or transferred be- 
fore the Civil War. The Dwight Mission 
still continues, operated by the Presbyteri- 
ans. The Cherokees were the most highly 
civilized of the tribes. There is consider- 
able mixture of Indian and white blood. 
The teacher of a large Woman’s Bible Class 
in our church is part Cherokee, and proud 
of her ancestry. 

A wild country, with wild people! No, 
quite civilized. Three counties at the north- 
west of Oklahoma had no organized govern- 
ment for several years. Thither drifted 
outlaws; the new country attracted adven- 
turers, but even the Mayflower had some. 
The crudity of the new and growing plains 


have sometimes been advertised to our dis- 
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advantage, but since other sections have sur- 
passed us in crime and burglars, we must 


‘trust to industry and arts of peace for 


notice. 
There are more original Americans than 


| in any other state and a large per cent of 
| all the population is American born. 


The 
people came from every state, with possibly 


| one-third from the North and two-thirds 


from the South. The traditions and attitudes 
of the people on the race question are typi- 


| cally Southern. Jimcrow railway and street 


ears, segregation in parks, schools, churches, 
theaters, and hotels is taken for granted. 
No Negro may stay in our State University 


| city, and in some other towns over night. 
| Unconstitutional? Certainly, and an outrage 


upon human and citizenship rights. But— 
his face is black. Marriage, family, and 
some other conditions among Negroes in cities 
are bad, and whites are content that they 
be so, as long as they themselves are not 


| molested. There is frequent discrimination 


in school, park, and other public privileges. 


| Of course we want him to pick cotton and 
do menial work, but he doesn’t get justice 


and a square deal in most places. Okla- 
homa is behind many other sections of the 
South in the new and better attitude toward 
the Negro. 

Generally speaking, this is the land of re- 
ligious Fundamentalism. We are more re- 
ligious and less ethical. We co-operate in 
religion, but a bit at arms’ length, and the- 


\} ology is taboo. There are many of the open- 


minded, but there are more who consider it 
a sin to think in religion. Many ministers, 
somewhat progressive themselves, dare not 
preach what they think. No, we do not (at 
present) have a law against teaching evolu- 
tion in our schools. We have our full share 
of sects and isms. Revivals are the order, 
and most denominations receive people into 
church membership, by vote Sunday morn- 
ing, without previous examination. There 
are four churches in Oklahoma, within three 
blocks, of over 2,000 members each, and one 
has over 3,000. 

The leaven is working. There is spendid 
progress in religious education, with special 
equipment and directors for the work. The 
daily press fosters free discussion of reli- 
gious themes. A remarkable series, on 
Literalism, Evolution, Miracles, the Virgin 
Birth, Atonement, etc., was run by the Daily 
Oklahoman last summer. The habit of think- 
ing in religion is growing. 

We hear little of the Ku Klux Klan. In 
nineteen months I have seen their regalia 
just once. They are here and have an influ- 
ence, but it is in quiet ways. The spirit of 
tolerance is growing. Good fellowship may 
follow. 

Congregationalism is nowhere strong in 


‘the South, and Oklahoma is no exception. 


In 1879 the first Congregational church in 
the state was organized at Vinita, ten years 
before the opening. This was the first 
church of any denomination, and was or- 
ganized by Rey. J. W. Scroggs, now in the 
Extension Department of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, though seventy-four years of age. 
No man knows Oklahoma more intimately, 
and few have rendered her better service. 
The function of Congregationalism here is 
not to multiply churches indefinitely. It is 
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rather to witness for democracy, catholicity, 
freedom of thought, an educational viewpoint, 
and warm evangelistic spirit, in religion; to 
make it clear that the open mind and the re- 
newed heart may and should go together; to 
be free from proselyting and sectarianism, 


and yet be aggressive in winning men to the 
Master. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of Second Honeymoons 

We were at an Inn, I and Keturah, and in 
a room nigh unto us was a Young Woman 
and a Small Son. And there came to dinner 
with them at night a larger son from a 
Boarding School nigh at hand. 

And we noticed that folk turned their 
heads and looked at her as she entered the 
Dining Room, and spake about her when 
she withdrew. 

And they said, It is she concerning whom 
there was so much in the Newspapers, and 
against whom her husband spake such Ill 
Words. Yea, and this little lad is he con- 
cerning whom was so much Discussion. 

And they were across the hall from us in 
the Inn for certain days. And Keturah came 
to know the young woman. 

And Keturah spake unto me, saying, She 
appeareth unto me a Virtuous woman, and 
a good mother. And her children are Well 
Behayved. 

And I said, Whatever may be true about 
her, her husband hath acted like a Fool. 

And Keturah said, I will not think evil 
of her. 

Now it came to pass after the space of 
two or three years, that I read in the News- 
papers that this man and his wife had be- 
come reconciled to each other, and that for 
love of the children they were beginning 
again together, and that they had gone 
abroad together for a Second Honeymoon. 

And I said unto myself, Hven so, and may 
God grant it. But alas for the bitter and 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


He follows the line of least resistance who 
swings freely into the orbit of established 


opinion. 
A fault oft excused becomes a sin. 


He who looks ever backward on better 
days will find yet harsher ones around each 
turn. 

There is hope for the man who knows he’s 
down. 

He is apt to abuse the opponent whose 
argument he cannot answer. 


eruel things which they spake concerning 
each other, and proclaimed unto the world, 
and that never can be unsaid. 

And I remembered the Many Honeymoons 
which I and Keturah had as we traveled 
together, and with no bitter Reconciliations. 

For thus spake Keturah unto me when I 
was impatient. My husband, it is just no use 
for us to quarrel, for we shall just have to 
make up with each other again. And there- 
fore it is better that we stay made up, even 
as we are. 

And Keturah was a wise woman, and I 
would that all women were as sensible as 
she. 
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Who Will Join This Venture? 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

May I make an appeal through your corre- 
spondence columns? 

It has been my conviction ever since the close 
of the World War that a great spiritual awak- 
ening is coming, and is, to a certain degree, al- 
ready in evidence. Conditions are ripe for a 
genuine revival of religion, a revival that em- 
phasizes personal regeneration, social justice, 
friendly race relations, world peace, and brother- 
hood. 

Such a revival will come, I believe, not in 
the churches as presently organized but through 
great popular movements outside. It will be 
characterized by street preaching, shop meet- 
ings, and mass Movements as in the days of 
Wesley and Whitefield. God will raise up ade- 
quate leadership and many earnest folk who 
have turned away from the churches because 
of the bitterness of creedal controversies will 
rally to the call of the new evangelism freed 
from Judge-Day thunderbolts and the so-called 
“free-will’ offerings of professional sawdust 
trail haranguers. 

If a number of ministers and laymen could 
be persuaded to begin such a movement in a 
humble way and in a prayerful spirit I have 
faith that a great revival would result. I am 
convinced that a new church universal will yet 
rise from the ashes of a dead denominationalism. 

Having had several years’ experience as shop 
speaker in the work of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., 
I feel the urge to enter upon such a venture 
the coming summer. I would like as a com- 
panion a young man, preferably a singer or 
musician, who plays the violin or flute, to go 
with me to spend our summer vacation in this 
way. We would preach and play in the yil- 
lages and cities, tourist camps and lumber 
camps, wherever a hearing could be had in the 
streets and on the highways. ; 

No compensation except the spiritual rewards 
of the venture. Hach would pay his own ex- 
penses. I ghall be glad to donate the use of an 
automobile. Who will offer his time and sery- 
ices for at least one month the coming summer 
in such a crusade? 

Burn your bridges and take a chance! 
in God for results. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLAUDE W. WARREN, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Ashland, Wis. 


Trust 


Freedom of Speech 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I have read Dr. Warren’s article on “Freedom 
of Speech” carefully. 

I do not question his sincerity ; but he makes 
a number of pretty sweeping assertions, some 
of them so serious that I think he ought to 
support them by proof—I mean proof that 
would be accepted in a court of law. 

For instance, he says that several important 
cases were decided by packed juries. With the 
almost unlimited right of challenge that our 
courts give attorneys on both sides, it is not 
an easy matter to pack a jury in eyen one 
ease. Also a request from an attorney on 
either side is usually sufficient to keep a jury 
isolated in charge of an officer. 

Of course detectives are often members of 
radical organizations, which would seem nec- 
essary. To call these detectives hard names 
does not prove anything. 

In what meetings were “thousands arrested 
without warrants’? What sort of proof can 
be given of this? 

In regard to the “constitutional rights of 
certain deported Russians’ (many of them of 

(Continued on page 439) 
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A Porto Rican Church for the Porto Ricans 


Union Movement Making Progress 


in Porto Rico are being laid these days. 
Congregational and United Brethren forces are 
leading and the early co-operation of the Chris- 
tian Church is expected. The name proposed 
is the United Evangelical Church of Porto 
Rico; which means, as re-phrased by Rey. 
Fred L. Brownlee, a corresponding secretary 
of the American Missionary Association, “the 
united church of the good news.” 

A conference with representatives of United 
Brethren and Christian mission boards was held 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, in February, by Mr. 
Brownlee and Rey. Oscar B. Maurer, D.D., of 
First Church, New Haven, Ct., a member of 
the executive committee of the A. M. A. 

The United Brethren board has already 
voted in favor of the United Church, and Mr. 
Brownlee and Dr. Maurer recommend that the 
A. M. A. take similar action. 

The proposal for an indigenous, autonomous 
church in Porto Rico is forward-looking. At 
least another generation, in the opinion of mis- 
sionary leaders, will be required to see the 
United Church fully realized. In view of the 
successful establishment of the Kumiai Kyokwai 
and other independent native churches in Japan 
and the strong movements for national churches 
in China and India, it may at first thought 
seem strange that in Porto Rico the achieve- 
ment of an independent church is held to be 
still decades away. 

The rate of missionary progress in Porto Rico 
is really surpassing that in the Orient. It may 
be seriously questioned whether there was 
greater degradation, ignorance, superstition, 
and poverty in Japan, China, or India when 
the first Protestant missionaries arrived, than 
there waS in Porto Rico when the American 
Protestant boards began their work. 

Distribution of Bibles was begun in Japan 
by the British and Scottish Bible Societies 
in 1888, and the first Japanese mission stations 
were opened in 1859. Mission work was begun 
in China in 1807, and in India the work of the 
British Baptist Missionary Society was started 
in 1794. Protestant work for natives in Porto 
Rico was begun in 1899, following the treaty 
between the United States and Spain. 

Preparations for an independent native 
church in Porto Rico at this comparatively 
early date in its missionary history represents 
statesmanship based on the more than a cen- 
tury of missionary development in Asia. An 
advanced step, it is believed, has been taken 
by planning from the start for a church which 
will be “united” and not perpetuate denomi- 
national divisions. 


i hes foundations for an indigenous church 


PLANS FOR THE UNITED CHURCH 


The invitation is extended to the other de- 
nominations represented on the island to join 
in the United Church, and the affiliation of 
some or most of these eventually is anticipated. 
Seven of the denominations, including the Con- 
gregational, United Brethren, and Christian, 
have from the beginning conducted their work 
under a comity agreement called the Hvan- 
gelical Union. Aside from the capital city, 
San Juan, and the second largest city, Ponce, 
which are common territory, the island has 
been allocated in exclusive areas to the differ- 
ent denominations and there is no overlapping 
or competition. A union evangelical theologi- 
cal seminary and a union evangelical board of 
publication are maintained. A Congregational 
student from the seminary, Florencio Saez, is 
the holder this year of the $1,200 Latin-Ameri- 


By Herbert D. Rugg 


can fellowship at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. A weekly paper, Puerto Rico 
Evangelico, which has 3,660 subscribers, is is- 
sued by the board of publication. 

The United Church at first will be a feder- 
ated arrangement through the mission boards. 
The administration will be in the hands of two 
committees, one representing the boards and 


Rev. C. I. Mourter 
Superintendent of the Congregational 
Churches of Porto Rico 


the other the Porto Rican churches. It is pro- 
vided, however, that whenever three-fourths of 
the churches of any denomination shall become 
entirely self-supporting, all the churches of that 
denomination shall be placed under the sole 
administration of the Porto Rican committee. 
The name United Church is to be used popu- 
larly from the outset. 

The date when the administration will be 
entirely Porto Rican is some distance in the 
future, since at present among the thirty-five 
organized churches of the Congregational, 
United Brethren, and Christian boards, only 
one, a-United Brethren, is self-supporting. 

Self-support will not come quickly because 
of the abject poverty of the people. This pov- 


erty exists in spite of the fact that the island 
for over a quarter of a century has been enjoy- 
ing the advantages of an American Government 
carrying out aggressive programs for commer- 
cial development, highway construction, public 
health, and compulsory elementary education 
leading to secondary and university training. 
The prosperity which in government statistics 
is credited to Porto Rico has not, according to 
well-informed observers, accrued to the benefit 
of the mass of the population, but the benefi- 
ciaries have been mainly the absentee land- 
lords in Spain and a small Castilian land- 
holding class on the island. The owners of a 
thousand of the best estates are said to live 
all or most of the time in Spain, and three- 
fourths of the capital invested in the island is 
Spanish controlled. Spanish houses dominate 
both foreign and interna] trade, and responsible 
positions are often filled by young men brought 
out from Spain. Few natives have the chance 
to acquire the skill and knowledge of mercan- 
tile pursuits. 


Economic CONDITIONS 


Plantations on which are raised sugar, fruit, 
tobacco, and coffee comprise the outstanding 
industry of Porto Rico. There are practically 
no manufactures. PHxports increased twelve- 
fold and imports eightfold during the twenty- 
one year period 1901 to 1922, but plantation 
laborers’ wages, although now about three times 
as high as in 1898, do not represent an appre- 
ciable increase in buying power. 

Wages, reported as ranging from 25 cents to 
$1.50 a day on coffee plantations and from 50 
cents to $2.00 a day on sugar plantations, can 
be earned only half the year. The other half 
of the year there is little wage-producing work 
to be had and the majority of the laborers must 
live on what they can produce from their own 
small patches of ground. 

“Few islanders among the two-thirds en- 
gaged in agriculture,” it is stated, “have steady, 
year-round jobs.” 

The plantation laborers are called ‘Jibaros,” 
meaning ‘fugitive slaves” or “escape from ciy- 
ilization.” They are largely of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. Slavery was not abolished 
in the island until] 1873. 

On account of the high birth rate and the 
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efficiency of the public health service in decreas- 
ing the former excessive death rate of forty-four 
per thousand, the population is growing at the 
rate of 22,000 annually; but with “the popula- 
tion increasing, always there are more people 
needing jobs than there is work available, and 
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medical work, hag accepted the responsibility 
for organizing and supervising the Congrega- 
tional churches. 

The Congregational work under the A, M. A. 
includes the Blanche Kellogg Institute at San- 
turce, the only private boarding school (prepar- 


unemployment is a perennial evil; a job is like 
an heirloom, to be handed down from generation 

to generation whenever possible.” 
The absentee landlords are declared to be 
, “little interested in the social or economic de- 
velopment of the people; the attitude of many 
of them is to get all they can out of their prop- 
erties at as little expense as they possibly can.” 


CHURCHES AND EDUCATIONAL WoRK 

The Congregational, United Brethren, and 
Christian boards, with their thirty-five churches, 
fifty-one additional preaching places, and 
3,093 communicant members, represent one- 
fifth of the Protestant life on the island. 

The Hvyangelical Union includes besides the 
three boards mentioned, boards of the North- 
ern Baptist, Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, 
and Northern Presbyterian Churches. These 
seven boards together have 156 churches, 222 
other preaching places, and 12,863 members. 
Churches have also been organized by the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Seventh Day Adventists, 
and the United Lutheran Church. Other work 
is being conducted by the American Tract So- 
ciety, General Council of the Assemblies of God, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A. 

The total Protestant membership in Porto 
Rico is 15,000 and the Protestant constituency 
is estimated at 50,000. The Roman Catholic 
Church claims 880,000 or sixty per cent of the 
whole population of 1,300,000. The affiliation 
of the Roman Catholics with their church, ac- 
cording to Protestant workers, is in many cases 
nominal, meaning merély baptism at birth. Ap- 
proximately 420,000 are represented in no or- 
ganized religious group and are the prey of 
religious vagaries of spiritualist and highly 
emotional types to which ignorant and poverty- 
stricken people everywhere fall victims. 

Besides churches, Protestants maintain ten 
kindergartens, sixteen elementary schools, four 
high or preparatory schools, five industrial 
schools, a normal school, three Bible training 
schools, the union evangelical seminary, the 
union evangelical publishing house, four hos- 
pitals, an orphanage for girls, and a neighbor- 
hood house. 

The American Missionary Association, which 
entered the island in 1899 for educational and 
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RyperR MrmoriaLt Hospitau 
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atory school) for girls in Porto Rico. The en- 
rollment is over fifty and preparations are 
being made to house at least eighty-five next 
year. At Santurce is also the Lucy Fairbanks 
Neighborhood House of the A. M. A. The 
Ryder Memorial Hospital with forty-four beds 
is Maintained by the Association at Humacao; 
funds to complete the building according to the 
original plans, with a wing for twenty-one 
more beds, are urgently needed. 

Twelve Congregational churches have been 
organized and thirty-two other preaching places 
have been opened; the membership of the 
churches is 1,044. The churches are served by 
seven ordained pastors and four licentiates, all 
native Porto Ricans. The .superintendent of 
the churches is Rev. C. I. Mohler. 

The territory allocated for the Congrega- 
tional work is the thickly settled province of 
Humacao, on the eastern side of the island. It 
has a population of 150,000. 


‘‘How Shall Country Youth Be 


Served? ’’* 


A Review by Malcolm Dana, D.D. 

This book is one that every person interested 
in the country boy and girl should read. It 
claims to be “A Study of the ‘Rural’ Work of 
Gertain National Character-Building Organiza- 
tions,” viz. the Y. M. @. A., Ys W.C. A., Boy 
Seouts, Girl) Scouts, and Campfire Girls. It is 
vastly more than that. The book contains 
facts, figures, tables, and “‘survey’’ results, told 
in a very human way. It mirrors rural condi- 
tions of many sorts and the agencies at work 
there—the church, the school, and social agen- 
cies. The difficulties of dealing with the youth 
question appear against such a background. 
©. J. Galpin cites the country as the place of 
the farm home, the true American type, and 
as the habitat of child life, where there are 
2,500,000 more children than in the cities; 
4,000,000 more children among the 32,000,000 
farm folks than in any city block of thirty mil- 
lions. Any book having to do with questions 
of how to conserve the values of country youth 
is therefore a timely one. 

The motive of the Study is to help the agen- 
cies at work in rural communities to do their 
work better, improving their methods while 
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leaving postulates undisturbed. 
the study the Institute of Soci 
hn cn aby any poten a 
search work in 5 li te o ee ee df, ma 

pplied sociology which: will 

even challenge thoge postulates causing! the 
central agencies, with their headquartess in 
cities, to ask of themselves such questions as 
i ‘este be our precise function ? 
wie approach rural civilization and 

rural communities in our ambition to make 
our work nation-wide? -The situation ig pe- 
culiar. Although our object is rural, our own 
structures and major interests are really urban. 

The method of the Study embodies the pres- 
entation of data secured in a series of field 
Investigations made community by community 
in fifty-five counties from all sections of the 
United States. This data igs supplemented by 
extensive examination of other data and infor- 
mation supplied by territorial and national 
headquarters of the agencies, and by other offi- 
cial sources. The information is of two kinds: 
(a) measurable objective facts which can be 
statistically expressed and compared, and (b) 
evidence gained primarily by direct testimony 
as to the opinions and attitudes of people con- 
cerned. 

In the last half of Mr. Douglass’ book cer- 
tain experiments are recorded ag authorized by 
several conferences of the agencies concerned. 
In order to cover the rural field in a more ade- 
quate way, without competition between the 
agencies and with the minimum of promotion 
from without, experiments are proposed in 
territorial co-operative organization. This is 
to be by national agreement of the agencies 
concerned. It will include overlapping direc- 
torates, joint executives, a unified program, 
local councils of youth, ete. Such experiments 
are considered timely because of the general 
spread of religious education and youth move- 
ments. The modern lay-movements which are 
essentially Christian and character-building 
agencies, though not ecclesiastical, make pos- 
sible the linking up of movements of religious 
and secular idealism. The Scouts are already 
largely in the church, and frequently related 
to Sunday school groups. Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion, and other clubs will be easily interested 
in a broad policy of rural betterment. Thus a 
series of experimental tests have been approved, 
to the number of fifteen, extending over a five- 
year period, implying (a) a choice of two or 
three large districts for co-operative publicity 
and service to see how far rural society can 
be penetrated by long range methods; (b) the 
choice of a well-distributed group of commu- 
nities of from 2,500 to 10,000 population in- 
cluding several types to serve as practical lab- 
oratories for intensive local organization under 
community councils of youth—part of the 
series of experiments to be limited to agencies 
originating in the church, while others would 
include all the constructive agencies; (c) the 
selection of a group of socially unified counties 
of comparable areas for intensive territorial 
organization and supervision under a co-oper- 
ative agreement; these also to include both 
the cases limited to agencies originating in the 
church and the other cases including all the 
constructive agencies. 


In making 
al and Religious 


* How SHALL CountTRY YOUTH BE SERVED? by 
H. Paut Dovuerass (Doran). 


“Surely the Captain may depend on me” may 
not be the best thing to say before others, but, 
rightly meant, it is a noble self-commitment. 
Dependable people !—their price is above rubies. 
The world would be a dreary place if there 
were not some Christians who need no prod- 
ding or watching; who can be told, and then 
trusted—M. D. Babcock. 


What Can 


To Care for America’s | 


HIS is acall to boys and girls under fifteen and to young people of fifteen to twenty-five. 
d hea are urged to suggest a positive line of action for the Christian Church, in order to win 
the coming generation for Christian living through definite training. A nation-wide response is 
asked. Concrete outlines of workable plans in answer to this urgent question “What Can the 
Church Do to Care for America’s Religiously Untrained Youth?” are sought. 


A Congregational layman, a business man, is keenly interested in this question. He has provided 
a sum which makes possible the following Prize Contest Plan. . 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Cash Prizes 


Boys and girls under fifteen are invited to submit original essays or out- 
lines in a form not to exceed two hundred and fifty words. Young people 
from fifteen to twenty-five will be permitted five hundred words. 


Children’s Group Awards 


First award - - -'. $20 
Second award - = 10 
5 each 


Four awards - “ - 


Young People’s Group Awards 


First award - . - $50 
Second award - - 25 
Third award - - - 10 
Three awards - = 5 each 


Young people of our churches, you have ideas of your own. You know the reaction of youth 
to present day church programs. You can make constructive suggestions of ways to win 


and hold the younger generation to religion. 


Read the paragraphs which follow and then 


let us have the benefit of your advice. 


A Governor Tells the Cause of Crime 


Insufficient religious teaching is one of the fundamental causes 
of the “crime wave,” according to Governor Alvan T. Fuller of 
Massachusetts. 

“Have you ever anticipated what would be the effect on a city if 
all the churches closed for a year? Haye you ever stopped to 
realize the effect in the characters of our young people which has 
resulted from the decline of religious influence in the home? It 
is not necessary to close all the churches for a year to illustrate 
my point. I have many times thought that a great appeal could 
be made to those who do not attend church to do so for what 
might be called practical reasons. It seems to me that every citi- 
zen should be an attendant and supporter of some church.” 


(Excerpts from the Boston “Globe,” Feb, 10, 1926) 


The Word of an Educator 


Dr. A. E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips Academy, speaking on the 
theme, “Plight and Promise of Youth,” said, “The re-establish- 
ment of religion in home life and in national life is the cure for 
lawless conditions responsible for the plight of youth, and through 
this the promise of youth may be fulfilled. We must bring back 
religion to them and make it more vital. But how?” 


What Three New York Judges Said 


Three judges recently signed a plea “To the Parents of New 
York” that they try to make religion mean something to the aver- 
age child. These judges, Thomas C. T. Crain, Otto A. Rosalsky, 
and Alfred J. Talley,—a Protestant, a Jew, and a Roman Catholic, 
believe that the thing that will most surely keep boys and girls 
law-abiding, clean and fine, is religious training. : 

This is the way Judge Crain feels about it: “If parents could see 
the workings of the human’mind as men sitting day after day 
upon the bench of justice see them, they would: know that child- 
hood is the time to form habits of right thinking, and that a child 
is more deeply impressed by the divine than by mere ‘Now-Johnny- 


you-be-a-good-boy-and-the-policeman-won’t-catch-you’ argument. 
Religion is the most potent single force today in making charac- 
ter. The vast majority of boys and girls who are brought before 
us with cases of utter moral breakdown are those who have had 
little or no religious instruction. A boy or girl may turn out well 
with only secular training to go upon. But religion gives two 
chances, where the other gives but one. The knowledge of right 
and wrong that is implanted in the heart and soul by religion can- 
not forsake us.” 

“Were you so taught?” we asked him. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s how I know.” 


(Condensed from an article in the “New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail’’) 


The Sunday School a Crime Antidote 


Regular attendance upon Sunday School during the period of 
character formation would cause the criminal courts and jails to 
close, for there would be no “raw material” to work on. This is 
not a platitude from the pulpit. It is an expression of belief of 
a judge who has had long experience. In the eighteen years he 
has been on the bench in two courts, Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis L. Fawcett, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has had more than 4,000 
boys under twenty-one years of age arraigned before him, charged 
with various degrees of crime. But of this large number only 
three were members of a Sunday School at the time of the com- 
mission of their crimes. Says Justice Fawcett, as he is quoted 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 


“In. view of this significant showing, I do not hesitate to express 
the conviction that attendance by young men at Sunday School or 
other regular religious work, with its refining atmosphere, is sig- 
nally preventive against crime and worthy of careful study by those 
who are dismayed by the increase of crime on the part of the 
young men of America. In 1,092 suspended criminal sentences, 
only sixty-two of the young men were brought back for violation 
of the conditions of their paroles. In each suspended sentence 
case I insisted upon the return of the youth, if he was a Protes- 
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Church Do 


ously Untrained Youth? 


‘ant, to a Sunday School; if a Roman Catholic, to attendance at 
hass; and if a Jew, to attendance at a synagogue or a temple. In 


And the method that will produce the desired results in Brooklyn, 
believes Justice Fawcett, will produce them anywhere. Moreover, 
he is assured that what is good for the youth would be equally 
salutary with adults. He asserts: “The sustained, wholesome, 
moral atmosphere imparted through habitual attendance upon 
Sunday School and church will expel criminal impulses.” 
(Reprinted from the “Literary Digest” for January 31, 1925) 


| 
jach instance I had the earnest co-operation of the minister, the 
iriest, or the rabbi, and in each case I saw to it that the young 
‘aan had a job to go to as soon as he was freed on parole. In 
firtually all of the suspended sentence cases the reform was quick 


nd, I believe, permanent.” 
i) 


Rules of the Contest 


s already indicated, boys and girls under fifteen are to submit original essays or outlines of not to exceed two hundred 
a d fifty words; young people, from fifteen to twenty-five, of not to exceed five hundred words. 

Manuscripts will be judged on the value of their constructive suggestions and their excellence of literary form. They will 
first be graded by Committees in the States or Districts from which they are received. The outstanding contributions 
7 then be forwarded to a Central Committee in New York by whom they will again be sifted. Final judgment will 
be given by a Committee on Awards composed of nationally known persons. 

Such valuable suggestions as come from the young people will be made available for wide use. 

‘The names of prize-winners will be sent to all contestants and to the pastors of all churches from which plans have been 
‘submitted in time for public announcement on Children’s Day, June 13th. 

The plans must be mailed to the following State Conference Offices NOT LATER THAN MAY 10, as shown by the post- 
mark. Each manuscript must give the full name, address, and age of the writer, the name of the home church, and its 


pastor. 


ALABAMA yore Grorcra—Rev. Neil McQuarrie, 40 Glendale Ave., Atlanta, 
eorgia. 

Colored Conferences of AtasaMa, Georcta, LouISsIANA, NortH and 

‘ SoutH CaroLrna, TENNESSEE, and Trxas—Rev. Alfred Lawless, 

D.D., 195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

CauirrorniA, NortHErn—Mrs. George W. Hinman, 1020 Oxford St., 
Berkeley, Cal. : 

CarirorniA, SouUTHERN—Reyv. G. F. Kenngott, Ph.D., 714 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. . 

Carotinas, Kentucky, and TENNESSEE—Rev. F. P. Ensminger, Star, N. 

Carolina. 


Missourr—Rev. Alfred R. Atwood, Fountain and Aubert Aves., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Montana—Rev. E. H. Johnson, Billings, Mont. 

NeprasKA—Rey. W. A. Tyler, 408 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

New Hampsuire—Rev. E. R. Stearns, 53 North Main St., Concord, N. H. 

NEw hp ak Walter H. Rollins, D.D., 287 Fourth Ave.,-New York, 


Norru Daxota—Rev. A. C. Hacke, 62% Broadway, Fargo, N. D. 

Our1o—Rev. C. L. Fisk, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Orecon and SourHErRN IpAHo—Rev. C. H. Harrison, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Rocky Mountain District (Cororapo and Wyominc)—Rev. A. J. Sullens, 


Frorma—Rev. E. C. Gillette, 117 West Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. | c 
‘Tnirno1s—Rev. C. C. Merrill, D.D.,19 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. D.D., 205 Guardian Trust Bldg., Denver, Col. ; 
‘Inprana—Rev. John Humfreys, D.D., Angola, Ind. RHODE ra Gideon A. Burgess, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, 


Towa—Rev. P. A. Johnson, Grinnell, Ia. “ 
Kansas—Rev. J. B. Gonzales, 713 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 
Marne—Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, 95 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


M Rey. Frederick H. Page, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. - 
Oren Rey, FW. Eaiheriahd) DD, Lansing, Mich. Southwest District (Arizona, New Mexico, West Trexas)—Rey. R. R. 


i so District (District oF Corumpra, MaryLanp, New Jer- Shoemaker, 1420 North Third St., Pheenix, Ariz: 
en fe aaisen. ta) sg Pe incys vanias—Rev. Co) W. Carroll; 133 Urau—Rev. Claton S. Rice, 2302 Ellis Ave., Boise, Ida. 
South 63d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wasuincton and No. Inano—Rev. L. O. Baird, D.D., Plymouth Church, 


ae .D., 525 Lumb Exchange, Min- Seattle, Wash. 
Se es cial et Peay Se gat Wisconsin—Rev. T. R. Faville, D.D., 709 Beaver Bldg., Madison, Wis, 
In the case of any state not represented in the foregoing list, the manuscript should be sent to the 
Congregational Church Extension Boards, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


South Central District (Louistana, OxLAHoMA, Trxas)—Rey. A. E. 
Ricker, D.D., 2118 Moser Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
Soutnu Daxota—Rev. D. J. Perrin, D.D., Huron, Saw 


The Second Sunday in June is Children’s Day 
The Service This Year is Entitled 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE CHAMBERS JONES 


The author is a member of the educational staff of the Congregational Publishing Society, and a leader in Church School activi- 
ties. She has put into it a devotion which recognizes the values of our children and youth. The service is of the usual high 
order of literary merit and missionary interest. It is vital and acceptable. 

The service prepared is sent without cost to all churches, making a special offering for the work of Sunday School Extension, 


or otherwise definitely providing for it in their plan of benevolence. 


For further information either as to the Prize Contest or the Children’s Day Program apply to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N: Y: 
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BY 
JOHN 
FREEDMAN 


Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is-on the way from her grandfather in 
England to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists wpon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged, and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Ohurch, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
coz, Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
tenced to only six months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
wilt not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
af ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so in a board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
road line is proposed which would cross the 
Kennedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
to Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Silcow comes to 
bid on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 
posed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 
increase his profits $50,000, and he is to nay the 
Kennedys at least $60,000. He gets the con- 


tract. 
CHAPTER XIX 


HRISTMAS fell on Sunday that year. It 
was a day of brilliant sunshine. In the 
grip of the frost king, Moon River had stiffened 
into a blue serpent of ice.. Under their light 
coating of snow the prairie grasses resembled 
powdered hair. The distant Rockies loomed 
against the horizon like a line of colossal war- 
riors in battle array, accoutered in long black 
boots, slashing belts of red, crimson tunics, and 
snow-white helmets. The sky was a faultless 
violet lake on which no tiniest cloud-craft yen- 
tured forth the livelong day. The air was a 
wine of which men’s lungs delighted to drink 
deep. 

For the ranchmen the day began with cold 
tubs in the corridor of the dormitory. With 
blow of hee] or fist they broke the ice which 
had formed over night, carefully skimming it 
away lest presently the water should turn red 
from their gashed legs. This was a lively 
quarter of an hour. The place resounded with 
loud snortings and shrill outeries as the bathers 
squeezed sponges of ice-water over their heads 
or flung handfuls of it in each other’s faces. 
Gleeful yells broke out when Davie Evans dis- 
covered a calf’s head in his tub. But this 
was nothing in comparison with the ovation ac- 
corded “Prickly” Peters when he fished from 
his tub a deceased porcupine awaiting belated 
burial. 

Breakfast was a hearty meal. 


“—\ 


The men had 
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fried ham and eggs, hot mince pies, meaty and 
juicy, rolls, and coffee. They spent the fore- 
noon according to their preferences. A num- 
ber of them went skating. Some pitched 
quoits. Several engaged in rifle practice. Others 
played chess or wrote letters, or shingled each 
other’s hair. 

They had a sumptuous dinner. The bill of 
fare included roast turkey, duck, and prairie 
chicken, cooked to perfection. The appear- 
ance of the plum pudding was the sign for a 
lusty shout before they fell to. The men fed 
themselves into quiescence. For an hour after 
dinner they were content to smoke and snooze 
in their chairs. Then they livened up again 
and began to pull each other about in different 
sorts of horseplay. Later on there was an 
hour or more when time dragged heavily. This 
was the part of the day when the men became 
reminiscent and began to mask their feelings, 
Some would lie on their beds for a while. One 
and another would quietly steal away and go 
for a lonely walk. Each one knew the other 
was thinking of other Christmas days and won- 
dering how this day was being spent by the 
folks at home, in merry BWngland or bonnie 
Scotland, or perhaps in the old home in On- 
tario or Nova Scotia. 

For the evening the men were all invited to 
the bungalow. Here the big table in the dining 
room was loaded with delicacies. There was 
to be no standing on ceremony. The men were 
to make free of everything. There were no 
alcoholic drinks, for Jim Kennedy allowed 
nothing on his ranch that might prove a snare 
to his men. But everything else that men 
could reasonably desire was there in abundance. 
They played games and danced and sang till 
midnight. 

The day had proved a trying one for Gordon. 
He had never spent such a Sunday. It was 
strangely different from any former Christmas 
of his life. In the morning he went for a long 
ride on Larkspur, accompanied by Jim on 
Gypsy Queen. The afternoon he spent in his 
room. For a time he read, and then, moved 
by a sudden impulse, he took pen and began 
to write. He worked rapidly. The pages 
quickly grew into a little mound beside him as 
he ripped sheet after sheet from the writing 
pad and piled them on top of one another. It 
was not a letter, nor an essay, nor a sermon 
that he was writing, but just hig thoughts 
about himself and his inner life. Hetgave no 
heed to the sequence of his sentences. He did 
not labor at a choice of words. He let his soul 
flow unobstructed through his pen. Now he 
was writing: 


Stagnation! I know its destiny! When I 
see the black pool sleeping in its hollow among 
the’ prairie mounds, I know it to be a thing of 
death; it is doomed to rottenness and extinc- 
tion. But when I see the silver ribbon flashing 
yonder on the mountain side, a streamlet start- 
ing on its journey to the sea, I dare not utter 
prophecies concerning its career. I cannot tell 
what forces it may gather to itself as it winds 
down through the valleys and across the plains. 
I am unable to foretell what purposes it may 
come to serve, what wealth of cities and. of 
nations it may carry on its bosom as it an- 
swers to the call of the deep, and rushes on to 
join that blue immensity. 


Now his thoughts took a different turn and 
his pen raced across the paper as he wrote: 

A wasted life? No life is wasted if lived 
sincerely and with earnestness. No life ig 


wasted that holds by truth and does the duty 
that lies next it. 


His hand rested for a moment. Then, re- 
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suming, from beneath his pen stood out 
words: 


_ Conviction is more than opinion ; it is pe 
sion. It is a living, moving, stirring sen; 
truth and duty. It sets up mental fric 
moral discontent, spiritual unrest and d 
We speak of the courage of convictior 
though it was some rare and shining virtue 
is not that. We men do have the courage o! 
convictions. Our weakness lies in the fact 
we have so few convictions to make us ( 
ageous. 

Again, he wrote: 


Conscience and love! How often they | 
to be in conflict, working at cross purpc 
This is tragedy. While love says “stay,” 
science bids us “go.” Or love will call 
part” while conscience cries “remain !” WwW 
has the higher claim to be obeyed? Whic 
the soul’s true king? Why may not these 
work hand in hand to lead the soul up to] 
shining tablelands? What malignancy hag 
up this rivalry? It is a sore and crippling 
perience when love stamps on conscience, bi 
is a cruel and killing work when consci 
draws a sword and thrusts it through the br 
of love. 

When he had finished writing, he gath 


up the pages and threw them on the fire. 


2. 


Gordon spent the evening with Jim am 
the men, entering into all their fun and joi 
in the games. He cracked jokes, told hur 
ous stories and kept a running fire of spark 
conversation to the end. 

When the men had gone, Jim said: 

“Now, that’s what I call a bang-up de 
and enjoyable ranch Christmas. You’ve d 
your part well. I appreciate it. I reckon 
boys have had a jolly good time.” 

Gordon made no reply, but looked gray 
and sadly into his brother’s eyes. Jim win 

“Don’t you agree with me, Don?” 

“No. I think it hag been a farce—a pe 
petty peep show. There’s been nothing of 
real essence of Christmas in it.” 

Jim’s face clouded. He had never he 
Gordon speak like that before. 

“I’m sorry, Don, if you feel that way ab 
it. I thought it was a success and that 5 
enjoyed it as much as the men. It has b 
a day of sociability and friendliness. Seems 
me there’s a bit of Christmas essence in ths 

“You seem to forget that this is not o 
Christmas day: it’s Sunday.” 

“Oh, I see! You felt we were desecrat 
the Sabbath. Is that it?” 

“Yes. At least I’ve been desecrating it ¢ 
desecrating myself. I’m the one that’s to bla 
It was up to me to bring into this day so 
reminders of Bethlehem and what it me: 
to the world. I would have liked the r 
invited to a brief religious service at eley 
o’clock this forenoon.” 

“Well, why didn’t you suggest it? Y 
know I wouldn’t put anything in the way 
it. But I thought you had cut preaching ¢ 
of your program.” 

“That’s just it. Because I knew you we 
thinking so, and because I had thought so n 
self for a while, I was too much of a cowa 
to speak of what I had in mind. But, lo 
here, Jim! I can’t go on like this! I’m n 
a pastor any more and I never can be agai 
But I hope I’m a Christian man. In the sig 
of God, and in my own heart, I’m a preach 
still. I’ve got to remember that and live 1 
to it or I’ll lose my soul. My Sundays on ft 
ranch up to now would disgrace a pagan. 
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/t a change. I should like to hold a reli- 
3 service for the men every Sunday I’m 
ome. And I’m going to get out among the 
jements and conduct services in the school 
les. Will you let me have the use of the 
for that?” 
Jertainly. You have a free hand. Just go 
ld and do whatever you like: whatever is 
ssary to make you happy and contented. 
js the main point with me just now.” 
\[t shouldn’t be. Here you are with your 
full of big schemes for the improvement 
ux national life and yet blind to the great- 
need of all. I tell you, Jim, no country can 
| continue morally sound after it has lost 
vious faith. And you can’t sustain reli- 
is faith without religious instruction. In 
; regard this Northwest country is one of 
\great waste places of the world. Just think 
it! We have some thousands of school sec- 
ig in the province of Saskatchewan and 
erta where no sort of public religious teach- 
is given. That’s the slug at the root of 
‘life out here. It may work our ruin.” 
I suppose the situation is rather serious 
m that viewpoint, Gordon.” 
I wonder if you realize how serious it is! 
re’s practically no preaching of the Truth 
very little good literature being circulated 
und here, and all the while fanatical and 
dly doctrines are being broadcast like 
tledown over the country from the printing 
sses of Chicago, Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
y. We'll pay for it through the nose if 
don’t do something to counteract the rot 
t’s setting in.” 
Jim pondered this for a while before answer- 
. Then he said: 
“All that you can do in your spare time won't 
ount to much. It will be like trying to 
eep back the tide with a broom.” 
I know it. The situation must be tackled 
a big scale. If I’d only had this on my 
nd and heart when I was in Toronto as 
have it now, I might have done something. 
en, on the one hand, I was in touch with 
n of money and on the other, with students 
fering the ministry. JI had a chance there 
1t will never come my way again.” 
Jim was perturbed for a time, but the more 
‘reflected upon the matter the more recon- 
ed he became to this new enthusiasm of Gor- 
n’s. He told himself that it was what he 
ght have expected from a genuine chap like 
nm. Wvidently his heart had been more in 
s ministry than Jim had realized. In that 
se an occasional resurgence of the passion 
» preaching was inevitable. Fortunately the 
portunities for giving vent to it lay all 
ound them. He could name a score of places 
cessible by automobile where considerable 
mpanies of people would flock to hear Gordon 
each. Let him have his fling! It would do 
od to the settlers, and it would do Gordon 
od. It was just the one element needing to 
imported into this new life to make it a 
tisfactory substitute for the one he had left 
hind. 


[To be continued neat week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


’ The Challenge 
By Grace M. Chapin 


here’s infinite power down deep in souls 
human, 

Unfathomed and almost unguessed— 

glory of thought and a glory of action, 

The challenge which Jesus expressed ! 


‘© one need yield to a standard unworthy, 
No one need pretend not to care. : 
hough ix hearts all about us is infinite longing 
There is Infinite Strength we can share. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Beginning of Sin 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for April 18 
Genesis 3: 1-12 
One of the tasks in the study and teaching 
of this lesson, as of other lessons associated with 
this course, is that of distinguishing between 
the essential ideas or spiritual truths and the 

form in which they are presented. 

Within the memory of many of us, contro- 
versies have raged over the question of whether 
or not we have here the plain prosaic record of 
an actual incident in history. Intense con- 
Servatives have written and spoken as if the 
whole fabric of Christianity with its gospel of 
love and redemption depended entirely upon 
whether or not a literal serpent tempted a 
literal Eve in a literal garden and actually in 
the way here narrated. 

The strange manner in which assumptions 
become attached to records until they come to 
have a sort of universal authority is evident 
in the frequent reference to HXve as eating an 
“apple,” though there is no reference to an 
apple in the record; it is simply. the “fruit of 
the tree.’”’ In general we may well challenge 
the false assumptions that have grown up 
around this narrative. What reason, for in- 
stance, have we to assume that the writer ever 
intended that its details were to be regarded 
with prosaic literalness? It comes from the 
East, where the deepest truth has been again 
and again put in the form of parable and myth 
and legend. 

If anywhere outside the Bible we had come 
across a story where a serpent is represented 
ag speaking, where we found a tree called the 
“tree of the knowledge of good and evil,” and 
where the eating of fruit was regarded as alter- 
ing the moral and spiritual status of the one 
who ate it, would it ever have entered into our 
heads to interpret it other than in an allegori- 
eal way? Why should we reserve all our prosy 
literalness for the Bible, which has expressed 
much of its deepest truth in the form of po- 
etry and parable? Why should we hesitate 
to realize that much of its truth is also ex- 
pressed in the form of allegory? When we 
come to read the Bible with minds that are 
freed from false or needless assumptions, when 
we bring to it open minds, we are in a position 
to concentrate all our interest upon its spiritual 
teaching in such a way that we may extract 
and understand its vital truth. 

The writer here was accounting for the 
moral sense of man and the entrance of evil 
into the world. He represents the moral sense 
and the sense of sin as developing through 
disobedience. Man is conscious of having done 
wrong. Of course the really controversial 
question that attaches to this passage today is 
that regarding the nature of the “fall of man.” 
Was it a disastrous degradation from a condi- 
tion of pristine and lofty purity and nobility 
of character? Did it represent a real loss, or 
was it, as many evolutionists have claimed, a 
“fall upward’? There is much in the narra- 
tive to suggest both of these conclusions. The 
disobedience of Adam and Eve is represented 
as a real loss. Shame and disaster came upon 
them, and they were expelled from the garden. 
On the other hand, this loss and disaster is rep- 
resented as coming through the eating of the 
“tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” Was 
it a gain that even through loss and disaster 
man should come to know the distinction be- 
tween good and evil, thereby becoming a morally 
intelligent being, capable of choice, whose good- 
nees was not accidental but a real expression 
of decision and character? 

Many questions arise which can perhaps be 
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more easily suggested than answered. Woula 
man’s moral sense have been equally clear if, 
when faced with the possibility of disobedience 
to some command or law that he had discov- 
ered, he had maintained the attitude of obedi- 
ence, or is evil necessary that good may come? 
We are led into a very labyrinth of speculations 
and conjectures. Is it necessary that we should 
devote too much attention to them? The fact 
is that we see in daily life both of these the- 
ories that we have spoken of amply exempli- 
fied. We see that sin is a tragic and terrible 
reality, blasting the lives of individuals and 
through them blasting home and social relation- 
ships, and, in fact, through vain and selfish 
ambition in statesmen and soldiers, blasting 
the very happiness and destiny of nations. Sin ~ 
is the most terrible word in the HPnglish lan- 
guage. On the other hand, we do see how 
through stumbling and falling and suffering 
man hag discovered the upward way and has 
come to feel his need of a Savior. 

It would be interesting and instructive to 
consider our lesson with its suggestion of the 
way in which sin came into the world in rela- 
tion to the individual experience of sin. How 
did sin come into our lives? When were we 
first conscious of it? What is there in our 
personal history that corresponds to this con- 
ception of the entrance of sin into the race? 
Probably some very interesting class discus- 
sions could be had upon this point, especially 
if individuals in the class felt free to reveal 
their early experiences. Possibly some of us 
would find it hard to give an intelligent state- 
ment concerning the beginning of these things 
in our lives. It is the stage where conscious 
memory is merged in the subconscious. 


The Weaver 
By Jean Mitchell Boyd 

At the dawning of day an Angel, tender-eyed 
and beautiful, stood before the Woman. And 
the Angel placed by the side of the Woman a 
loom, saying unto her, “Weave.” 

And she said, ‘What shall I weave?” 

The Angel answered her, saying, “Weave a 
web of life and it shall be a garment for thy 
soul hereafter. It must be strong and it must 
be beautiful.” 

And the Woman said, “How can I weave 
aught save a sorry web? I have no wealth 
to buy the threads of gold, no courage to find 
the silver threads of valor, no wit to win the 
scarlet threads of fame.” 

Then said the Angel, “Weave into it what- 
soever things in thy life are true and righteous 
and lovely. At eventide I will return.” 

And lo, he was gone. 

All the day long the Woman wove her threads 
—through the glad, golden morning, through the 
heat and burden of the noontide, through the 
weariness and languor of the afternoon. When 
the shadows lengthened and the day was far 
spent, the weaving was done. At eventide 
again came the Angel, and said, “Ts it finished?” 

The Woman answered, “Yea, it is finished, 
but it is dull and drab, although J toiled through 
all the day.” And she wept because her soul 
must wear so sorry a garment. 

The Angel took the web from off the loom, 
and, lo, it changed in his hands into colors 
beautiful beyond all dreaming. There were the 
golden threads of laughter, the silver threads of 
tears, the rose-red threads of sacrifice, the blue 
of summer seas, the tender green of young 
leaves, and the soft yellow of a child’s hair. 

And the Angel said, “It is strong, for the 
warp is made of simple tasks and gentle serv- 
ice. It is beautiful, for the woof is made of high 
hopes and dear dreams. Peace be with thee.” 

And, smiling, he gave the garment unto the 
soul of the Woman. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Five-Finger Exercises 


Did you ever, in the childhood days that seem 
now so strange and far away, try to learn the 
piano? Did the patient teacher struggle, and 
insist upon your struggling, with those per- 
verse little fingers, putting them back time 
after time into the right position, and doing it 
week after week and month after month? Did 
you have to drive yourself to the stupid five- 
finger exercises, though all the while you wanted 
to learn to play and knew you wanted to? 
Were those finger exercises and little practice 
studies prolonged for oh! such a painful length 
of time, when you longed to sit down at the 
piano and have wonderful, glorious music flow 
forth from under your fingers? Then did you, 
after months had passed, find yourself at last 
able to play some little composition passably 
well, and, after years had gone by, really able 
to play, so that you could feast and delight 
yourself at the piano, and even bring others 
to a state of rapture—and all because you 
had stuck to those exercises so long and so 
faithfully ? 

It is like that with the soul when it sets out 
after more satisfying relations with God and 
with life. At the beginning it is intractable 
and perverse. It slumps back into its old 
habits more easily than it follows up the new 
thing that is desired. Time ig needed for de- 
veloping the new habit. The soul must make 
opportunity for thinking of God, for opening 
itself definitely to communion with him. It 
must develop the habit of 1ealizing God’s con- 
tinual presence, and that it is‘in God’s presence, 
until that realization is no longer a matter of 
effort, but the permanent abiding-place in which 
it has become naturalized. 

Little bits of encouragement come from time 
to time. The five-finger exercises have been 
practiced and there seems no result, and then 
some day—oh, light and joy !—the soul knows 
that it has entered upon a new experience, with 
deeper understanding, more joyous joys, life 
more abundant and more satisfying. Such mo- 
ments may not at first last long, but one single 
bit of experience like that is a sign of prog- 
ress and a promise. If the soul sticks to its 
exercises, and does not permit any lure of its 
outward environment to draw it away from its 
new ambition, the moments of insight and of 
spiritual realization will return. 

It is not all a matter of exercise and striv- 
ing, this advance into the better things the 
soul] longs for. Within a closed room on a day 
in June you may strive and strive and strive 
to taste the fresh air, to smell the sweet odors 
of the roses under the window. and the new- 
mown hay in the neighboring field, to hear 
the humming of the bees and the songs of the 
bluebirds and robins as they pursue their joy- 
ous way. You strive and strive, and what good 
does it do? The air is dead, and silence is the 
only response to the desire of your ears. But 
throw open the windows. The outdoors is 
with you. You do not go to it; it comes to 
you. The song of the birds seeks your ears. 

In any place, at any time, you may become 
conscious of the Unseen Holy back of the 
things that look at you and whisper to you, back 
of tree, blossom, mountain, turreted city skyline 
in the mist, lovely face that has meaning and 
mind and spirit in it, back, even, of the very 
“mud and scum of things.” But you must keep 
your soul free from distractions, and must be 
ware of artificial and fictitious expectations 
as well as of impossible. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


THE WAY OF OBEDIENCE 


Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.—John 15: 14. 


This is how men get to know God—by 
doing his will. And there is no other way. 
—Henry Drummond. 


We are too much wedded to our plans, 
whether they be plans for a day or an hour, 
—too little loyal at heart to the Will of 
God. And hence arises great uneasiness and 
discomposure of mind, which, from whatever 
source it arises, cannot fail to be prejudi- 
cial, and a hindrance to the spiritual life. 
We must be ready to go out of our way, if 
God calls us out of our way, or, in other 
words, to have our little plans so modified 
and corrected, as to be brought into the 
scheme of his great and all-wise plan. It is 
every way better to do what God intends for 
us, than what we intend for ourselves.— 
Hdward Meyrick Goulburn. 


Be hearty with his will. Submission is not 
the right feeling when we say “Thy will be 
done.” His will is the only good.—George 
MacDonald. 


Our little joys and sorrows pass 
Like fleeting shadows in a glass! 
Lift we our hearts, content to trust; 
The Will that orders all is just. 


Guide Thou our lives, oh, Lord, and we 
Will strive to follow patiently. 

Come joy or sorrow, toil or rest, 
Whate’er Thy will commands is best. 


Let us to worthier aims aspire, 
Purged from gross sense as if by fire; 
Spurn self, and daily seek to rise 

A hand’s breadth nearer to the skies. 


Then, whatsoe’er the years shall send, 
Where’er our wandering steps we bend, 
One Strength our weakness shall attend: 
The Presence of a heavenly Friend. 
Lewis Morris. 


The instant that a man obeys a divine 
command, that moment the duty ceases to be 
irksome.. What a transforming touch hath 
this sublime virtue, obedience! The dark 
and somber tasks of life dre flooded with 
light; the arduous and repulsive ones are 
made easy and sweet; drudgery becomes 
beatitude, the common becomes both clean 
and holy, by a divine magic.—C. F. Goss. 


There cannot be an afterwards of revela- 
tion unless there is a now of obedience. The 
now is not evacuated of all meaning, stripped 
of all urgency, and turned into a blank noth- 
ing; now has its agony, now has its immedi- 
ate fight. To obey in the darkness is a great 
thing.—Joseph Parker. 


But this is piety—to have nothing in the 
right hand, nothing in the left, nothing in 
the world, and then not to pray, which is a 
beggar’s attitude, but to sing, which is a 
child’s and a prince’s posture. This is the 
miracle of God: this is the ideal attainment. 
—Joseph Parker. 


O my God, bestow upon us such confi- 
dence, such peace, such happiness in thee, 
that thy will may always be dearer to us 
than our own will, and thy pleasure than 
our own pleasure. All that thou givest is 
thy free gift to us, all that thow takest away 
thy grace to us. Be thow thanked for all, 
praised for all, loved for all; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord—Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


April 8, 19 


Social Ideals Discussion : 
By Hubert C. Herring 


We are indebted to Mr. John Calder for 
series of short articles on each of the industry 
sections of the Statement of Social Ideals, 7 
first article appears below. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION (Continued) 

Translating Christian social ideals into ind 
try means: 

(3) Abolishing child labor and establishi 
standards for the employment of minors whi 
will insure maximum physical, intellectual, a 
moral development. 

In England in the late seventeen hundre 
along power-producing watercourses—chiefly 
the country—and later in the early eighte 
hundreds using Watt’s steam engines at ci 
sites, textile and other mills, on a much great 
scale than ever imagined, used child labor a 
female labor with a recklessness that cri 
aloud to heaven. 

Parent and employer and member of Parli 
ment and Lords spiritual and temporal we 
ready to fight that great Christian—lLo 
Shaftsbury—to the death for the unlimited e 
ploitation of “the child’ who had suddenly b 
come of economie importance to both greec 
interests. They were taken at 5 A.M. and ca 
ried—still sleeping—on their parents’ bac! 
to labor twelve to fourteen hours a day in tl 
mill at the infantile tasks which it then pr 
vided. Horrors of accident and disease ca 
ried them off by the hundreds, and Shaftsbur 
and Fielden and a few other Christian “Grea 
Hearts” were ostracized—almost crucified—fi 
“daring to interfere with God’s economic laws. 
Yet they persisted and shamed a nation int 
the noble code of Factory Acts which becam 
the model for all the nations industrialize 
later. 

The intensity of American conditions wa 
less, things were never so heartless and ba 
here; yet even now States’ consciousness is s 
strong that it still dares “to offend one of thes 
little ones” by depriving it by law (save th 
mark) of one single national, physical, intel 
lectual, and mora] code to secure the privilege 
and protection necessary for its highest devel 
opment. Yet this was granted fifty years ag 
by nations much less favorably situated. I 
is a sorry moving picture to see some of ow 
forty-eight sovereign states daily stultifying 
the child and even justifying this from the Con 
stitution and Scripture as we did slavery. 

“Oh for the rarity of Christian charity unde! 
the sun.”—Tom Hood. 

JOHN CALDER. 

Note that Mr. Calder does not attempt tc 
prescribe what method will most effectually 
control the abuse of child labor. 

The proposed federal amendment was deci- 
sively defeated. Many forces conspired to de- 
feat it: suspicion of federal control as against 
the control by states; misinterpretation by in- 
terested groups; the opposition of certain ag- 
ricultural groups; and a general weariness with 
the attempt to control anything. 

We need not debate here the merits of that 
case. The Amendment is defeated. The im- 
portant thing is now to work for a tightening 
up of the laws in the several states. There 
is real danger that out of the defeat of the 
Child Labor Amendment will come relaxed vig- 
ilance in regard to the whole question. 

“But boys should work!” This is the indig- 
nant rejoinder which I have received over and 
over again. ak 

Yes, they should, but there is work and work. 

(Continued on page 447) 


. Christianity in Action 

|< Hanpspook or Curistian Eruics, by 
(vip Stow Apam (Scribners. $3.00). Dr. 
jam is professor of systematic theology in 
jmond College, Melbourne. This book con- 
ts of a course of lectures in three parts: I, 
jneral ; II, Individual Hthies; III, Social 
/hies, which he has been in the habit of giv- 
' to his students. An excellent statement of 
| cecal and practical aspects of Chris- 
lnity against the backgrounds of general phil- 
pphical and ethical systems, 

OurRistTIAN ETHIcs OR THE SCIENCE OF 
ERISTIAN LivING, by Hervin V. Roop (Re- 
I. $3.00). Dr. Roop is head of the depart- 
‘nt of philosophy, psychology, and education, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Like Pro- 
ssor Adam, Dr. Roop divides his study into 
iree parts, but the conception and approach 
| Part I, Historical and Intro- 
wctory, deals largely with the psychological 
ickgrounds; Part II is devoted to the Prin- 
ples Underlying Christian Hthics; and Part 
I, or about one-third of the volume, dis- 
~ Principles Applied to Christian Living. 


| 
| 
he distinctly social aspects of the subject are 
ot as strongly emphasized as in Professor 
dam’s Handbook, but the main issues are not 
eglected, and the volume as a whole is well 
lanned and well adapted as a textbook. We 
d it amazing that an author should go to 
e trouble of writing a book of 400 pages on 
» important a subject and then neglect what 
seems to us the obvious need of an adequate 
adex. 

CHRISTIANITY AT WoRK, by JoHN M. VER- 
TEnG (Abingdon Press. $1.40). “Christianity 
t Work” is considered “on itself,” “against 
vils,” “with human values,” “on living condi- 
ions,” “on culture,” “for liberty,” ‘in the so- 
ial order,” and “in religion.”” The volume is 
ntended as a religious education text in the 
yeek-day school series and it is replete with 
ffective illustration of Christian influence and 
ecomplishment. 

AppLigp RELIGION, by J. P. Maup (Long- 
mans. $1.25). The Bishop of Kensington 
resents in this volume ten addresses delivered 
n the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
light chapters deal with aspects of the 
‘power” of religion to transform and bless 
‘haracter and relationships, and the other two 
hapters discuss Religion Applied to Life and 
Religion Applied to Business. 

PRAYERS OF THE SocIAL AWAKENING, by 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH (Pilgrim Press. 
31.00). A new and revised edition, in which 
ixteen new prayers are added to those for- 
nerly published. We call attention to the pub- 
isher’s statement that “this book will prove es- 
yecially useful in working out the Statement 
9f Social Ideals of the Churches adopted at 
Washington, 1925.” 


The Devotional Life 


PeRSONAL RELIGION AND THE Lire oF FEL- 


LOWSHIP, by WILLIAM TEMPLE, Bishop of 
Manchester (Longmans. $1.00). Deep and 
intense, but clear and practical. Such chap- 


fers as Discipleship and Politics, and Disciple- 
ship and Hconomics bring the vital Christian- 
ity of this book into daily life. If you have 
only a dollar to spend on a book, buy this one. 
It will quicken the pulpit message of every 
preacher who reads it. 

Seven DAys witH Gop, by ABRAHAM MITRIE 
RinpaNny (Houghton Mifflin. S20) oper. 


Rihbany is well known for his book, The 
Syrian Ohrist, and other yolumes. In this 
book he deals with spiritual realities in rela- 
tion to problemg and phases of modern life. 
The relationship of Hast and West, God and 
Caesar in Modern Society, Science and Reli- 
gion, Prayer, Meditation, are dealt with in 
various chapters and under various headings. 
The book takes its title from the final chapter 
which is a summing up of the author’s spirit- 
ual message. 

SELF-TRAINING IN PRAYER, by A. H. Mc- 
NEILE (Appleton. $1.00). 

Setr-TRAINING In MeEpiraTion, by A. H. 
McNEILE (Appleton, $1.00). 

Helpful little books by the Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin. They 
consist of numerous brief chapters on practical 
devotional themes. ; 

Tur OPEN GATE TO PRAYER, by Mase N, 
Tuurston (Revell. $.60). The question- 
naire at the end of each chapter constitutes an 
original and very effective feature of this little 
book, which Mrs. Robert E. Speer says reminds 
one of Miss Royden in the clarity and simplicity 
of its message. 

Tur Sovui’s SIncerE DESIRE, by GLENN 
CLarkK (Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.00). The 
Atlantic for August, 1924, published an article 
under this title, by this author, the interest of 
which was such that the entire edition was 
quickly exhausted. In response to requests to 
reprint it, Professor Clark has prepared this 
book. It is based upon his own personal expe- 
rience in learning to pray “as naturally as to 
breathe,” and is an exposition of the place, 
meaning, and power of prayer. The fact that 
a frankly religious discussion of such a theme 
in a literary magazine should evoke such inter- 
est is worth considering in an age when many 
are emphasizing the signs of irreligion and loss 
of Christian faith. 

For Us, by ARCHIBALD LANG FLEMING (W. 
P. Blessing. $.75). A series of addresses for 
Lent on the seven words from the Cross. 

FOLLOWERS OF THE Way, by RosBertT CHIS- 
yotm Horn (Revell. $1.25). Stories from 
the lives of the early Christians told in seven- 
teen chapters. 


Eastern Religions and Lands 

SrupIES IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM, by A. M. 
ReIScHAUER (Macmillan. $2.50). A _ re- 
issue of a work first published in 1917, which 
the Missionary Review of the World has de- 
scribed as probably the best full exposition of 
Japanese Buddhism in English. 

DISCOVERY OF JAPANESE IDEALISM, by 
Kisuio Satomi (Dutton). An exposition of 
Japanese. idealism in relation to world peace 
and sound internationalism. In some respects 
the idealism expounded for Western readers 
seems as far removed from the actualities of 
Japanese civilization as the Christianity ex- 
pounded by the missionary must seem at vari- 
ance with the actualities of Western civiliza- 
tion. Possibly this only goes to show how much 
genuine idealists have in common in seeking 
to bring both Hast and West into a better 
way. 

InpIA, by SiR VALENTINE CurRoL (Scerib- 
ners. $3.00). Sir Valentine Chirol spent sey- 
eral years as a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Indian Public Services. We ques- 
tion whether any book can be found that in 
so small a compass (350 pages) presents with 
such knowledge and spiritual discernment the 
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story of India’s past history and development 
and the present-day drama of strange con- 
trasts and struggling forces. It is a most en- 
lightening book, dispassionate and impartial, 
yet with an insight into, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of men, motives, and movements 
that makes its interpretations invaluable. The 
book may be commended to those who see in 
British rule nothing but the purpose to encom- 
pass India’s economic ruin in Britain’s own 
selfish interest, yet it is not in any sense an 
apology for British imperialism, as such pages 
as those that discuss Lord Curzon and General 
Dyer, not to mention many other passages, 
clearly show. Its discussion of events and per- 
sonalities is very frank. 


Tue FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS, by ALFRED W. 
Martin (Roland Pub. Co. $1.25). A com- 
pilation of the teachings upon important themes 
of the world’s great religions, intended to fur- 
nish “the spiritual substratum on which a fel- 
lowship of faiths rest.” The “forewords,” by 
Tagore, Gandhi, Swami Paramananda, Chan- 
ning Pollock, John Haynes Holmes, and Rabbi 
Grossman constitute an essential part of the 
volume, ; 


Ture Livine RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, by 
JoHN A. Maynard (Morehouse Pub. Co. 
$1.25). “The object of this book,” says the 
author, “ig to give a practical survey of the 
religions of the world today and to offset some 
of the loose notions about comparative reli- 
gions common among us.” A valuable little 
book both for private reading and for use in 
study classes, 


General 
DoLiars ONLY, by Epwarp W. Bok (Scrib- 
ners. $1.75). Mr. Bok, who has been success- 
ful in acquiring dollars, presents eleven ehap- 
ters to prove that this is not the highest end in 
life. His plea ig for service. 


PRINCIPLES OF PUBLICITY, by GLENN C. 
QuIeTT and Rare D. Casry (Appleton. 
$3.00). Mr. Quiett is a member of the firm of 
Tamblyn and Brown, of New York, and Mr. 
Casey is Associate Professor of Journalism in 
the University of Oregon. In this book of joint 
authorship they deal competently with public 
ity of all types and purposes. Such chapters 
as Writing the Pamphlet, Printing Considera- 
tions, and Ohurch Publicity will be found val- 
uable for ministers and church workers, but 
the whole, book is interesting and profitable. 


ANIMAL HEROES OF THE GREAT WAR, by 
Ernest Harotp BAynES (Macmillan. $3.50). 
A book that every lover of animals will appre- 
ciate. Hight million horses died in the great 
war, but the story is not all one of tragedy and 
sadness. Probably few realize how large a part 
in the war was played by animals, and how im- 
portant was the service even of dogs and car- 
rier pigeons. 

Tur Biur Winpdow, by TEMPLE BAILEY 
(Penn. $2.00). To those who find Miss 
Bailey’s books delightful—and these readers 
are legion—another story from her pen is 
welcome. The Blue Window measures up to 
the standard of the author’s earlier books. 
Hildegarde Carew, brought up in the midst of 
the simple life of a farm, is unaware of the 
social position of her father, from whom her 
mother was separated. After the latter’s death 
Hildegarde goes to live with her father and for 
several months has an adventurous life in 
Maryland. It is a clean and convincing story. 
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ABS CG: 
By Rose Brooks 

“Who's the dashing young man who whirled 
my suit case, by sledge-dog, to the hotel?” 
laughed Mr. Burton, stamping the snow off his 
overshoes, and unintentionally banging the door 
of the one grocery store in Minto behind him. 
“Whew! What a howling storm, and the 
train as cosy as a refrigerator!’ he added, 
stretching numbed fingers over the rotund heater 
in the middle of the store. 

“You wouldn’t know him,—been in this town 
only since fall,’ answered Mr. White, the griz- 
zled storekeeper, as conversationally as though 
Mr. Burton were accustomed to be blown in 
his door every. day instead of once a year. 
“Folks work in the mines. Name? Jim’s the 
boy. Ade’s the dog. Greatest pair this town 
ever saw. ‘Orangeade’ everybody calls ’em, 
ag you'll understand if you notice the color of 
Jim’s hair and freckles. Ade? ’Tis a funny 
name. Jim named him that, nobody knows why. 
Some miner going back to Wngland gave Jim 
the dog, hardly more’n a puppy. Chums— 
well, this town never did see the beat of that 
pair. Boy’s too young to work in the mines; 
doesn’t need to, anyway. Three older brothers 
and the father have steady jobs. Beats me, 
though, why that ‘Orangeade’ outfit won’t take 
money for the jobs they do. Jim wouldn’t let 
you pay him, would he?” 

“Just why I blew in here,” said Mr. Burton, 
laying a quarter on the glass case. ‘Thought 
he’d be in here, first or last. Give it to him, 
will you? Down I step from the train, blind 
in the storm, and ‘Bag to the hotel, sir?’ sings 
a cheery voice, and a little shaver bundled to 
his ears seizes it, loads it on his sledge-dog 
express, and whirls off before I can say Jack 


Robinson. Greatest dog I ever saw. Name’s 
Ade?” 
“Ade. Can’t make out that pair. Nobody 


in this town can. You might as well put that 
quarter back in your pocket, or it'll be here on 
your next year’s trip, for all Jim’ll take it. 
Six months,—and the town wouldn’t know how 
to. get on without him. After school he races 
home every day, hitches up Ade, and down this 
street they whirl, gay as if they were heading 
for a fair. Harder the storm, sooner they’re 
here. In will come Jim and shout— Hush! 
Coming now! Sleigh bells! Ade’s harness is 
strung with ’em like a Christmas tree.” 

“Whoa, there! You wait, Ade, I won’t be 
a minute!” And in blew a small snow image 
with red cheeks and shining brown eyes. ‘Lilo, 
Mr. White! Wrrands ready for us?” 

Mr. Burton picked his quarter off the slip- 
pery showcase and proffered it to the image. 
“Wouldn’t that buy you something you want?” 
he asked casually. ‘My hands would have 
frozen if you hadn’t taken my bag.” 

“Room 37, that’s where you’ll find it, when 
you go over,” said Jim, completely ignoring the 
eoin. “Could you please hurry with our er- 
rands, Mr. White? Don’t want to keep Ade 
waiting in this storm.” 

Mr. White was busily collecting bundles and 
packing them in a stout carton. Mr. Burton, 
as nonplussed as though he were watching a 
play, turned his eyes from the snowy small boy 
and the grizzled old storekeeper to the waiting 
dog outside. His admiration found vent in a 
low whistle. As alert as though he were about 
to enter a race stood Ade, sturdy legs braced 
for the first tug, traces taut, his brown fur in 
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a ruffle where the harness circled his body, ears 
cocked, red tongue lolling, bright eyes staring 
fixedly at the door from which his young master 
might at any moment emerge. A murmur came 
to his ears. 

“Sure now your folks would want you out in 
this blizzard?” Mr. White’s voice was half 
solicitude, half pure affection. “No other way 
to get these things to Miss Abbie, I admit, and 
nigh out of provisions she must be. But a good 
mile in this storm—” 

“You have the box ready for Miss Johnson 
when I get back,” said Jim. “Storm? Well, 
guess it isn’t any worse than way up in Alaska. 
Guess Ade can do what those dogs do,” and out 
the door staggered Jim, two short arms clasp- 
ing the carton which meant comfort to two old 
ladies living their lives out in a farmhouse 
a mile from the straggling village. 

A push of Ade’s sturdy hind legs, a forward 
tug, a creak of runners, and off they were, Jim 
trotting nimbly behind the sled. 

“Won’t ride a step with a load on,” said 
Mr. White, hands deep in pockets, watching his 
delivery sledge blur out of sight. ‘Pay him for 
delivering those things? Can’t. Nobody can. 
Haven’t I tried every way I know? And the 
station master, too? Nobody can. Jim doesn’t 
pay any attention when anybody offers him 
money. Did say once, after I’d had all but a 
set-to about it, ‘What for? My father and my 
brothers take care of me, thank you.’ Mortal 
proud he is of that father and those brothers 
of his. Mother? No, hasn’t any. Woman 
comes in and tidies up and cooks for ’em. And 
always talking about Alaska, and saying Ade’s 
as good as any of em. You’d think all dogs in 
Alaska were downright heroes, every one of 
*em,—way Jim talks. Brings in pictures of the 
best of ’em when he comes across ’em in papers, 
and asks if Ade isn’t the image of ’em. Can’t 
make out that pair—nor this whole town can’t. 
Done errands and favors for every man-jack in 
this town, first and last, that ‘Orange-ade’ out- 
fit has,” and wearily, as though the unsolved 
mental problem overtaxed him, Mr. White 
turned to assemble Miss Johnson’s order, ac- 
cording to Jim’s command. 

“Ade,” mused Mr. Burton, his mind busily 
roving over every bit of information his store- 
keeper friend had vouchsafed. ‘Ade. Named 
him himself. Always talking about Alaska. 
Every dog in Alaska a hero. Ade. Won’t take 
money.” Thus raced his thoughts, for Mr. Bur- 
ton had stumbled on a stimulating mystery in 
the old town which had heretofore meant to 
him only a freezing but necessary stop-over. 
“Well,” he said aloud, “if this is headquarters 
for the ‘Orangeade’ outfit this afternoon, it’s 
also mine. No stuffy hotel for me while chiy- 
alry is still abroad in the frozen North,” and 
smiling into Mr. White’s uncomprehending face, 
he settled himself by the rotund heater, read 
his paper with inattention, and cocked his ears 
for the merry sleigh bells on Ade’s harness. 

As the minutes dragged themselves over the 
hour mark, Mr. Burton had ceased the pretense 
of page turning, because before his inner eyes 
marched a series of incoherent pictures, pieces 
of a puzzle that might perhaps slide together 
and offer a coherent solution of this sturdy boy 
and his gallant dog, intent on their own secret 
scheme. 

“Hard for all boys to tell outright things that 
really matter to them,” Mr. Burton’s thoughts 
were busy. ‘“‘Won’t take money,” and before 
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his mental eye his own two boys smiled at him, 
three fingers at salute at their Scout hat brims. 
“That’s it! He has read about Scouts!” In- 
ward excitement on stumbling on a clue r n 
high, to be subdued to make room for more 
intuitive pictures. “Always talking about 
Alaska. Ade—funny name. Ade as good as 
any of them. Dog heroes—’ A moment of in- 
tense abstraction, and Mr. Burton sprang to 
his feet, as excited as any boy. “I have it! I 
have it!” he sang inwardly as he walked up 
and down the worn boards. “Mr. White!” 
He halted, and spoke so sharply that the old 
storekeeper, half adoze, jumped to his feet, 
“Have you any dog collars in this store, with 
brass name plates? Is there anybody in this 
town who can engrave a name plate? What's 
Jim’s last name? Carter? Ade Carter! Well, 
if I know my alphabet, a B belongs between 
that A and C!” : 

At the awaited jingle of sleigh bells, Mr. 
Burton hastily closed the open drawer in which 
a few brass-studded dog-collars had long lain 
uncalled for. ‘Not a word till he’s gone!” he 
admonished as Jim trotted in, a veritable snow- 
drift puffing steam. 

“Miss Johnson’s ready?” he shouted, no 
slightest trace of weariness in hig voice. 
“Ought to see the way Ade took that hill! You 
cover’m up tighter’n you did Miss Abie’s; hers 
got a little wet, and I’ll make sure Ade hasn’t 
any mean little snowballs between his toes.” 
Mr. Burton, looking out, observed that, for 
collar, Ade wore but a common black harness 
strap. 

“Jim,” he asked,.as that small person re- 
entered, ‘when you get back from Miss John- 
son’s, could you and Ade come to my room in 
the hotel for half an hour? You can unhitch 
Ade and bring him in, can’t you?” 

“Course, and he’d like a nap. Course, we'll 
come. Miss Johnson’s isn’t far,—we’ll be back 
in half the time”; and crooning to Ade as though 
he were a baby, Jim trotted after the sled on 
his second errand. 

“This collar’s fine,” pronounced Mr. Burton, 
selecting a plain-studded, brown collar with 
strong buckle and ample name plate. “Might 
give me a pound of sweet crackers, too, and six 
lollypops.” 

When Jim and Ade, brushed of snow, reported 
at room 37, Jim was astounded to see Mr. 
Burton sucking a lollypop as gravely as though 
the habit were long fixed. ‘Have one?” he in- 
vited so matter-of-factly that Jim took one as 
a matter of course. At he chatted, Mr. Burton 
broke crackers abstractedly and fed them to 
Ade, sitting expectant at his feet, and in no 
time the atmosphere of that bare little room 
was sociability itself. 

“So you’re a Scout,’ said Mr. Burton as nat- 
urally as though he but mentioned that snow 
is white. “No Scout organizations here, I take 
it,” he went on, overlooking the astonishment 
on Jim’s freckled face. “Know all your prin- 
ciples, though, and practice them. My two 
boys are Scouts, too. They won’t take money 
for doing favors, either, though I have yet to 
see them flying over frozen roads in blizzards, 
on errands for everybody,” he added whimsi- 
cally. “Maybe,” he went on quickly, “maybe 
because they haven’t a fine dog like Ade. 
Named him yourself, Mr. White tells me. No- 
body’s guessed it would sound the same, spelled 
another way. No,” he put a detaining hand 
on Jim’s shoulder as the boy, scarlet as a poppy, 
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se to bolt, “no, I’m not the telling kind. 
jour secret’s safe as ever it was. Now here’s 
little present for Ade, or Aid, or First-Aid, 
| whatever his full. title is.” 

|\Jim’s hands fingered the brass studs on the 
jown collar as Mr. Burton went evenly on: 
All ready for him to wear, if you'll let him, 
\tcept for his name on the plate. I’ll have to 
fail it back to you from the first place I can 
| it engraved. Ade Carter. Mind if I give 
jim a middle initial? I think Ade B. Carter 
‘ould look more finished. What do you say?’ 
|“I wanted to name him that for his first 
ame,” murmured Jim, entrapped. “But every- 


lly. How’d you know?” he accused miserably. 
| “Balto is one of my own heroes,” said Mr. 
jurton simply. ‘‘As fine a hero as I know. 
ks let me tell you something. There’s a 
‘cout book and a Scout knife coming with that 
jollar for the finest Scout I know.” 

“You said your two boys—” 

| “But they didn’t stand sole alone, nobody 
‘elping. And you needn’t tell me that just be- 
ause the whole country doesn’t know about 
im, that A. B. ©. isn’t as fine a hero as Balto 
‘imself.’’ 

“He can’t be,’ said Jim mournfully, “‘be- 
‘ause he didn’t get the chance.” 

_ “He is,” said Mr. Burton with fine indigna- 
ion. “Did he sit down and wait for another 
ome chance? Or did he make his own chance, 
cratching his toes into these frozen roads on 

‘million errands? Now how about the collar, 
vith ‘B’ for a middle initial? Remember, I 
won't tell. It’s too fine to tell, and it’s too fine 
0 miss, if you can guess it.” 

And Jim, entirely sure of complete under- 
standing, said, ‘‘Yes, sir, and we’ll always wear 
t,—I mean Ade will. And we'll never tell 
what the ‘B’ stands for. Are you ever coming 
yack, sir?” 

“Nothing is going to keep me from coming 
swice a year after this, instead of once, and who 
<nows what’s ahead for the secret-pact three,— 
you, and I, and A. B. C.?” 

(All rights reserved) 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 429) 
che Hmma Goldman type), certainly Dr. War- 
ren would not question the constitutional right 
of our government to deport undesirable aliens. 

Did not Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes say things 
yuite different than “I am for the people, the 
yovernment igs for the profiteers’’ ? 

Was not Debs imprisoned for trying to keep 
men out of the army? 

I wonder if either Dr. Warren or Debs ever 
read, in this connection, section three, article 
three, of the Constitution. 

How many of his statements can Dr. War- 
ren support with legal proofs. 

F. T. WILLIAMS. 


Professor Boodin’s Book 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

May I be permitted to say in reply to Pro- 
fessor Boodin’s strictures upon my review of 
his book that I based my judgment “that he 
holds that the soul returns to the dust and the 
earth dissolves and begins again its recurrent 
course,” on the following passages: 

If we are dust, dust looking into the eyes 
of dust for a moment in seeming separateness, 
only to blend soon in the common melting-pot 
again, why not make the brief moments as slg- 
nificant and beautiful as possible (461) ? 

And why should we fear death? It is but 
the earth reclaiming its own. It is being clasped 
closer to her mother heart. We are of her. 
We are earth....If she claims us, if she 
undoes the work of her brief blossoming 1m us, 
it is because she has her race to run (463). 

Mourn not because the moments of this con- 
stellation of dust are brief. Say not that it 
is all in vain because we must die and the 
earth too must die, for some ons at least 


pdy’d have known, and they’d think it was” 
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until she is resurrected again from her slumber 
in the larger Providence of the universe. 
Flowers too have a brief time to bloom (468). 

We do not know our place in the structure 
of the whole, but we must pray and have con- 
fidence that what is best shall come to pass. 
A great deal of our hope for immortality has 
had its roots in our vanity and egotism (468). 

: Im the democracy of dust, sinner and 
saint lie down together—the sinner often more 
sinned against than sinning, the true saint more 
conscious of failure than consummation. But 
mother earth heals the scars and starts the ex- 
periment anew (469). 

It struck me that these passages meant just 
what I- said they did. 


Cambridge, Mass. DANIEL EVANS. 


Should Churches Have Libraries? 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

The editorial entitled, ‘Should Churches 
Have Libraries?’—appearing in the issue of 
March 25—prompts me to tell about a library 
which has served the ministers of the First 
Church of North Brookfield, Mass., since 1859. 
The second minister of this church was Rev. 
Joseph Appleton, whose ministry covered a 
part of the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century. 

The son of Rey. Joseph Appleton, a layman, 
Hon. William Appleton, writes from Boston 
under date of March 16, 1859, saying, “I pro- 
pose to appropriate five thousand dollars and 
a few books from my library to be used by the 
minister of the parish and passed down to his 
successors.” The writer goes on to say, “My 
object in this donation needs no explanation 
to you who well know the embarrassment 
young men experience when they enter the 
ministry from not having the means of supply- 
ing themselves with standard works on theol- 
ogy.’ Mr. Appleton suggested that a part of 
his gift be used in buying books to start the 
library and then place the rest of the donation 
“where it will bring an income, to be expended 
in procuring such books as, from time to time 
may be published.” The letter closes with the 
hope that “with the blessing of Him who rules 
the world and all in mercy, benefit may be de- 
rived by those who follow us on the stage of 
existence.” 

It is because such benefit has come to me 
who follows ‘on the stage of existence” after 
almost three quarters of a century, that I 
have been prompted to tell the readers of | 
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The Congregationalist about this library fund. 

The library which the-average minister can 
afford is all too meager. It is with a deep feel- 
ing of gratitude that I have been led to think 
of Mr. William -<Appleton. “The library has 
numbered over 6,600 yolumes. Hach year the 
minister is allowed to spend over one hundred 
dollars on books. No “strings” are attached 
to the kind of book he must get, and from this 
annual income magazines are also brought to 
the study—all as a result of Mr. Appleton’s 
foresight into a minister’s needs. 

If some layman seeks to. establish a me- 
morial gift for his church such a library fund 
would be appropriate. Through the income of 
such a gift he will enrich the ministry of his 
church through the coming centuries. 

WALLACE W. ANDERSON. 

First Congregational Church, 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Notable Jubilees 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Hope, Springfield, Mass. 

Hope Church, Springfield, Rev. J. B. Parry, 
pastor, has just celebrated its 50th anniversary. 
On a Thursday evening a Thanksgiving Prayer 
Service filled the chapel. The Springfield Re- 
publican reported next morning “an extraordi- 
nary and impressive prayer service participated 
in readily until Mr. Parry gave out a hymn at 
nine o'clock.” Sunday morning 40 men and 
"women were received into membership. In the 
evening 12 clergymen, representing Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Universalist, and Con- 
gregational Churches, attended a fraternal serv- 
ice. Monday afternoon the pastor emeritus, Dr. 
David Allen Reed, and Mrs. Reed gave a recep- 
tion to the former pastors and their wives, the 
pastors of daughter churches and their wives. 
At six in the evening a reception was given to 
the former pastors and at eight the anniver- 
sary service. Addresses were delivered by Rey. 
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C. A, Morgan, pastor of Payson Church, Bel- 
mont, the first pastor of the church. He was 
ordained the same evening and by the same 
council which recognized the church 50 years 
ago. Dr. S. H. Woodrow, pastor of the New- 
ton Highlands Church, the third pastor, re- 
viewed the contribution of the splendid men 
and women with whom he was associated. Si- 
lent tribute by standing was given the memory 
of Drs. R. W. Brokaw and G. §S. Rollins. Dr. 
Rolling died in the pastorate and Dr. Brokaw 
passed away recently after a 25 years’ pastor- 
ate of the First Presbyterian Church, Utica. 
Each of the pastors served the church over nine 
years. Dr. Martin of the Wesley Methodist 
Church said in his greetings, “short pastorates 
develop grasshopper preachers and grasshop- 
per congregations. Hope church has _ been 
blessed with long pastorates and it accounts for 
its far-reaching success.” Mr. Parry, the pres- 
ent pastor, is now in his tenth year. 

The church has a remarkable record. Dur- 
ing the 50 years of its history it has founded 
five Congregational churches in Springfield, 
Kastern Avenue, Hmmanuel, Park, St. John’s, 
and Foster Memorial Church, organized as an 
independent church six weeks ago; and Hast 
Church, in Hast Springfield, had one of its dea- 
cons start the Sunday school, which later be- 
came the church with Rev. Orville Fletcher of 
Park Church. In addition to the churches 
Hope has founded two colleges, the Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. College, and the American Inter- 
national College, and started the School for 
(Christian Workers, which later became the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
“Hope Church has not adopted the policy of 
absorbing everything in sight, but hag believed 
in sending out its branches for the advance- 
ment of the gospel. Hence its success,” said 
Rey. Orville Fletcher, pastor of Park Church, 
at the fraternal service. Two of our Congre- 
gational leaders are children of Hope, Rey. 
Charles Merriam of Grand Rapids, and Rey. 
J. J. Walker, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, while two are pastors 
of Presbyterian churches. Four of its young 
people are in college preparing for the mis- 
sion field. Its interest in missions is reflected 
in the number of offices its members hold in 
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Springfield. Mrs. C. H. Burnham, sical | 
Prof. Charles Dinsmore, is president emerity 
of the Springfield Branch; Mrs. F. C. Brigha 
is the present president, and five other otal 
are held by its workers. Miss Margaret We 
bridge of Inanda, South Africa, represents th 
church on the mission field. | 
The church has a present membership | 
1,100, a fully organized church school of 
a woman’s guild of 860, a men’s brotherhog 
of 350, Boy Scouts and kindred organizations, 
girls’ clubs for alk ages, and active Junior an 
Christian Endeavor Societies. The plan 
board, through its chairman, E. H. Cutler, ha, 
purchased three houses adjacent to the churel 
as the first step in a new parish house to mee 
the growing needs. An assistant to the pastol 
has just been called who will take charge 0 
the young people’s activities. A beautiful an 
niversary book was published, with a history 
of the church written by Paul Fairbanks Her 
rick, son of Dr. and Mrs. Herrick, long asso 
ciated and active in Hope Church, and the 
committee chairman, William B. Sleigh, is 
eager to send a copy to all old members of Hopt 
Church who may read this record. He maya 
addressed at the church. 


First, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Celebrates Fiftieth Anniversary 


First Church, Bound Brook, has just 4 
cluded a series of meetings which promise t 
of great inspiration in the future life of the 
church. A backward look has been taker 
toward the founding, 50 years ago, of this 
“friendly church,” as it is known locally, . 
a new appreciation hag come to its presen’ 
membership of the faith and earnestness a 
those who founded the church and gave years 
its service. ; 
The pastor, Rey. a OF Wilber, was chai 
man of the committee of arrangements, and w: 
assisted by a representative from each depar 
ment of the church. Ags a preliminary to the 
Hertal celebration of the anniversary, there wa 
a “campaign of calling’? among the membership 
which resulted in increased friendliness. The 
pastor’s calls upon prospective members re 
sulted in the reception at the Communion se 
ice, on March 7, of 13 new members, four by 
confession. 
The weekly prayer meeting on March 11 had 
for its theme, “Memories of the Past in This 
Church.” Sunday, March 14, was the “Big 
Day” of the celebration when both the Sunday 
school and the church services included a re: 
view of their history. A feature of the service 
was the presentation of a rose, by little Miss 
Nancy Smalley, great-granddaughter of four 
charter members, to each of the five charter 
members who responded to the roll call. Three 
other original members were not able to be 
present, but letters were read from two of them. 
The pastor’s sermon traced the history of the 
church from its beginnings in 1876. The 
earnestness of the “pioneers” was attested by 
the fact that they dedicated their church build- 
ing just one year after they met to organize. 
A union service of all the local Protestant 
churches in the evening was addressed by Dr. 
C. H. Wilson, of Glen Ridge, who brought gree 
ings from other churches of the denomination 
and delivered a sermon of interest and yalue on 
the danger of attaching too great importance 


rganization and too little to the spirit of 
stian service. 


fe new church, a “family reunion” was held 
,he church parlors. A feature of the eve- 
was a talk by Rev. L. B. Goodrich, pas- 
>£ the church from 1893-1896, who had come 


y birthday party. Letters and telegrams 
& read from other former pastors, 

‘est too long a look be taken into the past, 
‘concluding meeting of the service had for its 
je, “Now What of the Future?” and short 
Ws were given by four members of the church, 
sresenting the deacons, the benevolence com- 
vtee, the Sunday school, and the trustees, 
i ining what our aim should be in order to 
ke the next 50 years worth looking back 
mt The service ended upon a practical note 
sh the pledging, in a few minutes, of more 
in enough to wipe out a deficit, and with 
yprehensive plans for a more systematic and 
finesslike method of meeting the budget in 


miversary of Broadview 

mmunity Church, Hartford, Ct. 

The Broadview Community Church, Hart- 
d, of which Rev. R. H. Rowse is pastor, 
ebrated its fifth anniversary with a series 
‘meetings beginning on Sunday evening, Feb. 


This service, for women and girls only, 
; 


s held under the auspices of the Broadview 
men and Girl Scouts and an address was 
en by Miss Anna Hstelle May of Boston. 

Sunday evening, Feb. 28, there was a meet- 

for men and boys only, in charge of the 
| adview Community Men’s Club and Boy 
routs and the address was by Rey. A. K. 
Imers of New Haven. On Sunday, March 
came the anniversary sermon by the pas- 
r, followed by Communion and reception of 
embers. Mr. Rowse told the story of the 
1urch, which was organized ag the result of 
e work of the South Park Methodist Episco- 
al Church, the City Missionary Society, and 
lymouth Congregational Church. Work was 
2zun in the neighborhood by the Methodists in 
pril, 1909, and a chapel was built in 1911. 
t the request of the Methodists the work 
as taken over by the City Missionary Society 
1 1920, and the work placed in charge of Prof. 
. J. W. Myers of the Hartford School of Re- 
gious Education. Later in that year Plym- 
uth Church lost its building by sale and was 
avited by the people of the Broadview neigh- 
orhood to join with them in the Sunday school 
nd worship. This impetus led to the organi- 
ation of the church in March, 1921, as the 
sroadview Community Church, and in Octo- 
er of that year Mr. Rowse became pastor. In 
Yovember, 1921, the church received 100 mem- 
ers, and at this anniversary Communion serv- 
ce 45 were added, bringing the total member- 
hip to 338. 

That same Sunday evening, March 7, a fel- 
owship meeting was held with congratulatory 
ddresses by Dr. ©. F. Carter of Immanuel 
Yhurch, Rey. F. B. Haggard of the Asylum 
Ave. Baptist Church, Rev. E. C. Thomas of 
3t. James Episeopal Church, Rev. W. F. Eng- 
ish of the Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
nd representatives of the Methodist Church 
and the City Missionary Society. 

On the evening of March 10 came the anni- 
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versary supper and annual meeting. In spite 
of extensive improvements and additions the 
growing work has made the chapel entirely in- 
adequate, and at this meeting the building 
committee exhibited plans for a handsome brick 
building in the colonial style which will seat 
600, with a community house providing for a 
Sunday school of equal size and for the other 
organizations of the church. It is planned to 
begin work within a short time. 

On Sunday, March 14, the sermon was 
preached by Professor Myers, and in the eve- 
ning the series was concluded by the anniver- 
sary pageant. 

Mr, Olin H. Clark, who has served as Sun- 
day school superintendent since the reorgani- 
zation of the work, has been at his request re- 
lieved and has been made superintendent emer- 
itus. At the annual meeting he was pre- 
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sented with a book containing the signatures 
of all the officers, teachers, and pupils of the 
school, together with various snapshots taken 
by the children themselves. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rowse received $75 in $5 gold pieces, arranged 
in the form of a figure 5 and set in a frame. 
Mr. Rowse is highly esteemed and loved and is 
doing the finest kind of devoted work. 


From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 
Five Years at Riverside 
A hearty reception was given Rev. and Mrs. 
John Gardner of Riverside in recognition of 
their valued ministry of five years. Congratu- 
latery addresses were made by Rev. Horace 


S. Parkes Cadman—The 


IMAGINATION 


Ranking Pulpit Publicist 


and RELIGION 


A new book by Cadman of the Radio 


Dr, Cadman has a surprise in store for those who are accustomed to identify imagination with “the 
flowery” and entertain a low opinion of it generally. 


Probable price $1.50 


The House of God 
By Ernest H. Short 


Royal Octavo, 110 Illustrations 
_Mr, Short is a historian of the first rank. So 
his history of “The House of God’ becomes in a 
sense a history of the human race, since in such 
miracles of human effort as the Parthenon, or a 
great Gothic Cathedral, we may trace the beliefs, 


the ideals and the dreams of the building races. 
Price $7.50 


Personality and Reality 


By J. E, Turner 
A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self. 
Turner is a practiced writer. His book is not a 
difficult nor a lengthy book to read. All schools 
of religion will at once perceive how very small 
is the step from the Supreme Self of this author 
to the transcendent, creative, personal God of 
orthodox Christianity. Price $1.50 


The Worship of Nature 
By Sir James George Frazer 
Author of “The Golden Bough,” etc. 

A thoroughgoing discussion of the deep-seated 
early human tendency to personify and worship 
the Sky, the Earth, and the Sun as deities or 
spirits, capable of influencing human life for good 
and evil. Seven hundred pages. Price $4.00 


The Christian Conviction 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee (McCormick) 

An attempted explanation of the Christian faith 
to a native, say of Asia or Africa, who had never 
heard of it before, which has had the benefit of 


friendly criticism by such natives in over fifty 
oral try-outs. Probable price $2.00 


The Self and Its World 
By George A. Wilson (Syracuse) 

Subjecting the description of our world given to 
us by science to no discount, “The Self and Its 
World” takes up the story where the sciences leave 
off and outlines the intellectual foundations of a 


still more wonderful world of the spirit. 
Probable price $2.60 


Progressive Christianity 
By William A. Vrooman 


Presents a graphic summary of Romanist, Fun- 
damentalist, Modernist, and Unitarian views 
largely in the ee of their own respective 
spokesmen. Its method is expository and historical 
rather than controversial, but the author makes 
no effort to conceal the fact that he is a liberal 
of the liberals. Price $2.50 


The Modern Use of the Bible 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


“Brother ministers and laymen, it is a good 
book! Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
it.’—Dean Charles R. Brown. Price $1.60 


A Study of Old Faith and the New Reformation. 


Fundamental Christianity 
By Francis L. Patton 


President of Princeton 1888-1902, 
President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 1902-1912. 

For the first time this American Twentieth- 
Century John Knox has been ersuaded to set 
down in a book the ripened results of his long ex- 
perience in teaching dogmatic Theology, Ethics 
and the philosophical side of Apologetics. Re- 
gardless of their party affiliations, all ministers 
should buy this book at once. Price $2.25 


The Holy Spirit in the Gospels 
By J. Ritchie Smith (Princeton) 

A comprehensive study of all that the scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments have to 
say of the Holy Spirit. Price $2.50 


Finding the Trail of Life 
By Rufus M. Jones 
Author of ‘The Inner Life,” etc. 

A quiet and simple autobiographical acceunt 
of the way in which a very active and lively boy 
was trained to practice and to enjoy an inward 
and mystical religion. It is full, of incidents 
and experiences so that boys and girls will enjoy 
it as much as those who, are mature. Price $1.75 


The First Age of Christianity 
By Ernest F. Scott (Union) 
Author of “The Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” etc. 

In this volume the foremost New Testament 
American scholar recapitulates, summarizes an’ 
correlates into the one composite view, the latest 
contributions of all the different departments of 
New Testament study to his overwhelmingly im- 
portant theme. Price $1.50 


An Outline of the History 

of Christian Literature 

By George L. Hurst 
The First Time It Has Been Done. 

The fiames of the greater writers are recorded; 
their place in the history of the Christian move- 
ment is indicated; their more important writings 
are named, dated, and characterized; and many 
brief extracts cited to enable the reader to taste 


Over 500 pages. 
Price $4.00 


Jesus of Nazareth 
By Joseph Klausner 


“4 monumental book in which Klausner gives 
Jesus back to Judaism. Ranks with Renan and 


surpasses Papini.”—The American Jewish World. 
Price $4.50 


Five Minutes Daily with Luther 


By John T. Mueller (Concordia) 


Luther’s singular penetration into Bible truth 
together with his correspondingly great powers 
of exposition are exhibited in these daily lessons. 

This volume will also serve asa reference work, 


which is very much needed, on Luther’s princi- 
pal teachings. Probable price $2.50 


Mother’s Day Programs 


Send 10 cents in stamps for packet 
containing a variety. 


HALL-MACK CO. 
2047 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Porter, former pastor and now president of the 
brothérhood, by Rev. J. L. Gillies of the First 
Methodist Church, by B. B. Cribble of the Ma- 
sonic body, by Father Martin Keating of the 
Roman Catholic Church, by Dr. W. W. Rob- 
lee, president of the Kiwanians, and by Mrs. 
W. H. Ellis, president of the Women’s Union. 
Happy responses were made by Dr. and Mrs. 
Gardner. There were present not only mem- 
bers of the congregation but representatives of 
other churches and civic organizations, which 
showed the high esteem in which these able 
workers are held in Riverside. 

This has been a prosperous year in the 


Will You Help Provide 


A Pulpit Set 


and 
A Communion Table 


_ where they are greatly needed by one of our new 


churches in Massachusetts? The people are now 
erecting their house of worship, and are meeting their 
building expenses to the limit of their ability. 

‘| Any one desiring to assist where a helping hand will 
do so much at this time, and will be so deeply appre- 
ciated, is asked to notify the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, 


Frederick Harlan Page, D.D. 
Room 611 Congregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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church. Seventy new members brought the en- 
rollment up to 658; membership in the church 
school numbers 462, and in the young people’s 
societies 80; home expenses amounted to $13,- 
400 and benevolences $2,640. The every mem- 
ber canvass brought an increase of 156 pledges, 
with a promise of a $2,230 advance. About 
100 men have been gathered in a brotherhood. 
The minister has been conducting his third pre- 
BHaster Bible class, with about 100 women at- 
tending, which meets on Thursday mornings. 
As an experiment, for several months the men 
of the Universalist and of the Congregational 
Churches are conducting a Sunday evening fo- 
rum in the Congregational church, which has 
brought congregations that fill the large audi- 
torium. They have enjoyed such speakers ag 
Capt. Paul Perigord of the University of Cali- 
fornia on “The Present International Outlook” ; 
Prof. Gordon Watkins of the University of Cali- 
fornia on “The Individual and the Mass” ; Frank 
A. Vanderlip on “Business as a Factor in Mod- 
ern Civilization”; Lyman Lloyd Bryson on 
“American and Imperialism in Asia”; Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters of the Juvenile Court, 
Los: Angeles, on “Youth in Conflict.” 


ILLINOIS 
New Pastor at Decatur 


Rey. A. L. Hddy, who has just begun the 
pastorate of First Church, Decatur, had his 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BI 


Abundance of resinous 


dancing. Handicrafts. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
ines, 
overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. 
dan¢ E Corrective gymnastics, Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls 
Summer training school for councilors. 


CKFORD 


8000 feet of shore front. 
Attractive bungalows; screened cabins. Craft shop 
Horseback riding. Esthetic 


with special schedule. 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and; address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Presbyterian Minister is available 
during April and May. Address “S.,’ 
gregationalist. 


for supply 
> care Con- 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Change of pastorate in Iowa. Minis- 
ter and wife experienced with youth and chil- 
dren. Desire friendly people. © T. Richardson 
Gray, Olds, Ia. 


Ordained Congregational minister desires change 
of pastorate; Congregational, community, or fed- 
erated church. ‘X. X.,’ Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister, 40, eight years semi- 
nary and university training, successful pastor, 
wide experience, seeks pastorate. Salary $1,500 
and parsonage. Best references. Address SB Fea ines 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
church. Young people’s work and Religious BEd- 
ucation specialties. Address “X. Y.,” Congrega- 
tionalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Office Secretary and Assistant to President of 
Small college in New England wanted. Must be 
a capable bookkeeper, competent office manager, 
of gracious and pleasing personality, able to get 
on well with people, and a young woman of Chris- 
tian character. Reply with full information and 
references to “College,” care Oongregationalist. 


Wanted—W orking housekeeper 
summer place near Pepperell, Mass. Family of 
two adults. Mrs. H. W. Hayes, 125 Pleasant St., 
Arlington, Mass. 


May first at 


Wanted—Single man of good judgment, good 
manager, between forty and forty-five, to run one- 
man farm. Cows, hens, small orchard. Good 
home. Jennie F. Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 


LITERARY 


Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced teacher with special training in 
Bible and Religious Education desires position in 
small college or girls’ school. Now or Sept. “N. 
L.,” Congregationalist. 


_Trained religious worker desires position as 
director of Religious Education in progressive 
church: “oN, G22? Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sunday Schools and households that may have 
books that would interest and profit colored boys 
and girls, in American Missionary Association 
schools in the South, will kindly communicate 
with the Boston office of the Association, Room 
606, Congregational House. 


Washington, D. C. Travelers by automobile or 
train will find excellent accommodations, home- 
like rooms, downtown, close to the White House. 
Two blocks from the new Washington Audi- 
torium. Suites with private baths for large or 
small parties. Running water in all rooms. 
Restaurants near. Large brick garage on prem- 
ises. Free city map. Telephone, Franklin 1142, 
Address Mrs. Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one yolumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


To Rent—Four-room apartments. 
ing, electricity, gardens. In pleasant village 
with library, churches, railroad station. Mary 
Topson, Kent, Litchfield Co., Ct 


Heat, plumb- 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


INISTERS—Have you books youno longer need? If 
M so, why not try an ad in our classified columns in an 
effort to dispose of them? Some other pastor may want 

to purchase them. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. , 


{i 
college training at Oberlin, where he grad 
ated in 1910, and his theological training | 
Oberlin Seminary. He hag had pastorates ; 
Norwalk and Burton, O., and at Red Oak ar 
Webster City, Ia. He was four years at Re 
Oak and four years at Webster City. His wor 
has been characterized by able preaching an 
an intelligent conception of the situation upo 
his fields. The church at Decatur is a compa: 
atively young organization, situated in tk 
midst of large churches of other denomination 
most of which are much older. It hag bee 
during the whole period of its existence a lead 
of its community and has had a ministry the 
was outstanding. The church and the paste 
enter upon the new relationship with enthus 
asm and «ith faith in the future. 


TENNESSEE 

A Progressive Church in a 
Fundamentalist City 

New life has come to the Bast Lake Churet 
‘Chattanooga, with the new pastorate of Rey 
A. C. Adamz, a recent graduate of Atlanta Sem 
inary. The church ig one of the very few ii 
Chattanooga not opposing evolution, and_ be 
cause of this attracts men who sympathize witl 
the modern view. Addresses by the pastor a 
the midweek service on the World’s Living Re 
ligions have doubled the attendance and awak 
ened much interest. The activities of th 
Vv. V. V. Class of 85 young men are attractin; 
wide attention in the city and state. The pas 
tor and church are working for an increase 0 
forty per cent in the membership in 1926. 

TH Ke 
INDIANA 

Effective Work Among Young People 

Rey. R. M. Pratt is just beginning hig thiré 
year of service at East Chicago under encour. 
aging conditions. The budget hag been in 
creased to $11,000. The church debt was re 
duced $2,400 during the past year. Mr. Pratt 
has been successful in hig work with the young 
people. Four groups of high school youth 
meet every Sunday evening. Mrs. Pratt has 
just been elected to the presidency of the 
Woman’s Club of the city in recognition of her 
fine work with girls. She started with the first 
troop of Girl Scouts in the city in her own 
church about 15 months ago and has since been 
instrumental in organizing a city council of 
leading women of all faiths, with an enroll- 
ment of nearly 400 girls and a budget of $5,000 
for Scout work in the present year. 


OHIO 

Anniversary of Founding of Norwegian 
Church in Cleveland 

The Norwegian Church at Cleveland, of which 
Rey. Christian Kjeldgaard is pastor, celebrated 
its 19th anniversary, March 7, the address be- 
ing made by Supt. O. C. Grauer, who was in- 
strumental in organizing the church. The 
church endeavors to render service to the 200 
or more Danish and Norwegian families scat- 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura : 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 


supply every essential 
the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 


COMMUNION 
| SUPPLIES 
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We 
for 


Covers, Plates. 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago. 
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ed in Cleveland and its suburbs, and espe- 
ly tries to help the many sailors that go 
and out of this port, many of whom spend 
2 winter months there. 

Special Christmas services and Christmas 
kens are usually provided for the sailor boys 
give them a little touch of home comforts 
d interest. 0. CG, G. 


4 ; PENNSYLVANIA 

iquesne Dedicates New Church Home 

The Czechoslovak Church at Duquesne, Rev. 
andrew Gavlik, pastor, hag just finished a new 
use of worship to cost about $25,000. The 
st service was held Sunday, March 21. The 
stor wrote these touching words about it to 
ipt. O. C. Grauer: 


The first service was already held in our 
w church last Sunday, and we had a good 
ne. The boys and girls were all on time in 
e Sunday school and so were the adults, for 
ey are only big children after all. It made 
e think that it would be a good thing if we 
.d a new church for every Sunday. It made 
e think also of the words of Brother John 
artos, who lives next to the church. He once 
id: “Now, our job is to fill this with people.” 
ell, it was done already last Sunday. I do 
yt say this in boasting, for I tremble at the 
ought, that the Lord Jesus, who had so won- 
fully blest us im that little church, should 
cline to move with us into the new church. 
nd part of the service was spent in melting 
ianksgiving for his blessings in the old 
lurch, and in beseeching him to continue his 
‘vor to us in the new church. This was done 
y the members who know, how to appreciate 
ie rich blessings that were poured upon us in 
1e old church. 


CONNECTICUT 
ire Destroys Bethel Edifice 

The interior of the Congregational house of 
rorship at Bethel was almost completely 
uined by fire the night of March 11. The 
re broke out in the furnace room of the 
hureh, the origin being undetermined, and be- 
ore it was discovered it had gained consider- 
ble headway. Although the pew section of 
he main floor did not burn through, the rest 
f the interior is a mass of burned and charred 
uins, the organ and church furnishings being 

total loss. The brick walls and slate roof 
emain intact. The church carried insur- 
nce of $30,000 on the edifice, $1,400 on the 
rgan, and $2,100 on furnishings. The insur- 
nee should take care of the major cost of re- 
uilding, which will be begun as soon as the 
nsurance adjustments are completed. The 
hurch was thoroughly renovated less than two 
ears ago at a cost of $5,000. 

Services are being held in the Hpiscopal par- 
sh house. Rev. F. W. Walsh is pastor of 
he church at Bethel. 

The church has had three buildings. The 
irst was destroyed by fire in 1842. The second 
vas wrecked by a cyclone in 1865, the steeple 
‘alling on and crushing the church. This build- 
ng was afterward rebuilt and is now Bethel’s 
Town Hall. The present edifice was erected 
n 1866. During the summer of 1924 it 
vas repainted without and redecorated in the 
nterior, a new hardwood floor was laid in the 
yuditorium and other improvements were made. 


- MASSACHUSETTS 

in the Pilgrim Association 

The Whitman Church has issued a special 
‘In Memoriam Calendar” with a portrait of 
its late pastor, Rey. W. W. Dornan, and an 
appreciation by Dr. H. F. Holton of Brockton. 

South Church, Brockton, recently tendered 
a reception to the new parish foreign mission- 
ary, Mrs. Clara D. Bridgman (Mrs. F. B. 
Bridgman) of Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Porter and First Churches, Brockton, held a 
united service, Feb. 7, at which “Magda,” a 
Biblical play of the time of the Crucifixion, 
was presented by students of the Academy of 
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Speech Arts of the Boston University School 
of Religious Hducation. 

At Porter Church, Brockton, in February, 
Rev. Norman Lindsay, formerly of that church, 
now a Methodist missionary in North Africa, 
gave a lecture upon Algiers. 

Abington observed the pre-Haster days with 
attractive services arranged by Rey. R. J. 
Black, the pastor. Among the speakers was 


‘Miss Roxy La Forge, of Foo Chow, China. 


il 


The Braintree Church held special Lenten 
services on Wednesday evenings, the speakers 
including Rey. Messrs. W. P. Landers, Carlton 
Easton, Israel. Ainsworth, and J. C. Justice. 

After a supper served to 75 men at Porter 
Church, Brockton, Dr. S. K. Tompkins, Central, 
3oston, discussed “The Holy Roman Empire 
of Utilitarianism.” 

At Lineoln Church, Brockton, the pastor, 
Rev. Roland Heacock, has lately delivered a 
series of sermons on “Creative Miracles, Old 
and New.” 

First Church, Brockton, has just held its 
annual pledge-day for a budget of $19,946. 

Miss Margaret Slattery has spoken to crowded 
churches the Sunday evenings in March at 
Brockton upon the general topic: “The Chal- 
lenge of the Bible,” with special reference to 
the girl problem. Webs ils 


Good Financial Showing at Centre, Haverhill 
At the annual parish meeting, recently held, 
of Centre Church, Haverhill, the report of the 
treasurer showed that approximately $12,000 
was paid into the treasury last year, and that, 
with all bills paid, about $500 of this remains. 
It was voted to add $300 to the salary of the 
minister, Rev. H. H. Hurd. ch uis6h 


Bequests to Lowell and Gloucester Churches 
Laura WD. Richardson, Lowell, gave in her 
will $3,000 to the Pawtucket Church and $1,000 
to the Eliot Union Church of that city. 
Lucy Brown Davis of Gloucester left lega- 
cies of $3,000 to Trinity Church, Gloucester ; 
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$2,000 to the American Board and the Home 
Missionary Society, and $1,000 to the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund. 
Leaves East Longmeadow 

Rey. J. B. Lewis preached his farewell ser- 
mon at Hast Longmeadow, March 14. He had 


Affiliated with The University of Chicago. 
New buildings and equipment. Tuition free. 


The 
Chteago Theological 
Seminary 


Organized in 1855. 
Has trained more than 
3,000 Christian Leaders. 


Pulpit and Pastorate 

Prepaves Missionary Work 
Men for |} Community Service 
Religious Education 


Catalog and full information gladly 
furnished, on request 
OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 


The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Trains for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 

H. F. SWARTZ, President 


Mount 


Ida 
School 


Junior College 


—— 


1 
year students w 


2. Students desirin 


year course. 


Outdoor sports. 
Tennis, Field Sports, 


Some rooms with 


Send for Catalogue 


Following classes are admitted: 
Students desiring to prepare for college. (Certificate.) 


Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 


Junior College Courses. i : 
With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations : 
Violin, Harp, Organ, 
Students attend Boston historical churches. 
Horseback Riding ( 


Pool. Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 


Domestic Science, 
agement, Junior College Courses. 


in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


Final 


ill be admitted. 


g to complete high school, (Diploma.) 


A diploma will be given any student completing any two 


Voice, Piano, 
with eminent Boston masters. 


our own stables), Golf Course on property, 


Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 


Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 


hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice, Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


———————————————— 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 
An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address : 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 
Bangor, Maine. 
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been pastor there since March, 1919, and dur- 
ing these years the church has grown in mem- 
bership and along financial lines. Mr. Lewis 
received 148 members into the church. 

A drive for funds for a new pipe organ was 
started last fall, which resulted in $6,300 being 
pledged. The organ is now under construction. 
Another canvass for funds, this time for a 
$11,000 addition to the house of worship, has 
just been completed, with the desired sum 
pledged. 

At a farewell reception in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis tribute was paid to a successful 
pastorate. Mr. Lewis was presented with a 
Crosley radio set. 


Resigns from¥Pilgrim, Fall River 

Rey. A. R. MacDougall hag resigned from 
Pilgrim Church, Fall River, after a pastorate 
of four and a half years. He leaves the 
ehurch in a more flourishing condition than 
when he became its minister. He went to 
Pilgrim Church from First Church, Saugus. 

During the four years 19 persons have been 
added to the church, and the church school has 
made good progress, undertaking the support 
of a child in the Near Hast for three years. 
A men’s class of 25 members is another strong 
organization of the church. 


itseQhancel PurnituresS 
Sunday School Seating, 


Almevican Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


*Pews+Pu 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


Church 


EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR LINENS 
PULPIT GOWNS, CLERGY AND 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, CLERICAL 
CLOTHING) Estimates on Request 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


9 East 35th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


= heliaa or 
SILVER PLATE 


Individual 
Glasses 


| Lowest Prices. Send for Mlustrated Catalog 


“INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 351 1701-17035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,Pa 


f} Pulpit Gowns 


vi\ and Choir Vestments 
iI) CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


FINEST 
Workmansnip 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Church 


Record : 
B oOo k s ae ute the 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRES 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


MAINE 


Belfast Church Property Sold 

At an adjourned annual meeting of North 
Church, Belfast, it was voted to authorize the 
trustees to dispose of the church building and 
lot and the parsonage and lot at their discre- 
tion and in accordance with plans previously 
discussed in regard to uniting with the Uni- 
tarian Church as the First Church in Belfast. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
BappmrR, C. F., Wesleyan Methodist, Jackson, 
Mich., to Alba. Accepts. 
Catton, W. R., director religious education, 


Plymouth, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Grand Forks, N. D. Accepts. 
Cuacenrt, R. P., recently in the School of Re- 
ligion, Oberlin, O., to Sandusky. 

GRootuRsS, Pernr, Dutch Reformed, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Northport. Accepts. 

Newett, Aj B; Garner, Ia., to Blair, Neb. 
work. 

Pryton, J. M., Daisy, Tenn., to Salisbury, N. C. 
Accepts. 

Preston, B. T., Los Angeles, Cal., to Venice. 

SMITH, I. A., Kansas City, Mo., to Eldon. Accepts. 

Stark, L. A., Community, Big Creek, Cal. to 
Antioch, Cal. 


to Plymouth, 


At 


Resignations 

CALVERT, LEONARD, Des Plaines, Ill. 

CONNOLLY, J. L., Hast Main St., Galesbury, II. 
Effective June 1. 

JOHNSON, G. C.,, 
April 1. 

Motpnr, J. W., Corning, N. Y. Effective Easter 
Sunday. 


Florence, Mont. Effective 


Personals 

Drakn, Rey. C. B., pastor of the church at In- 
terlachen, Fla., was lawyer and judge nine 
years ago when he decided to enter the min- 
istry. His sermons, prepared with much care, 
attract people of all denominations, including 
Catholics. The church prospers, the Sunday 
school grows. Mr. Drake is active in civic 
affairs and president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

HJETLAND, Ruv. J. H., who resides at Winthrop, 
Minn., has started on a trip through Norway 
and Sweden and Russia. Mr. Hjetland until 
recently was pastor of the church at Sleepy 
Eye. He has traveled widely before and has 
entertained many Minnesota audiences with 
pictures and reports of his travels. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each, Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


MRS. DORMER DIXON SOLANDT 


Mrs. Dormer Dixon Solandt, age 27 years, wife 
of Rey. Andrew W. Solandt of Portland, Me., 
formerly of Granby, Ct., passed away at Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal, March 24. Her death 
was caused by pneumonia following an operation 
designed to relieve the tuberculosis with which 
she had been suffering. As pastor’s wife for more 
than five years at the First Congregational 
Church, Granby, Ct., she greatly endeared her- 
self to the people of the entire town. Besides 
her husband she leaves a daughter, Margaret 
Rose, age three; her mother, Mrs. Norman Long- 
ley of Paradise, Nova Scotia; and a sister, Mrs. 
C. A. Dawson of Montreal. 


Events to Come 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

WOMAN’S Board OF MISSIONS AND MASSACHUSETTS 
WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION, joint meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, April 9, 10.30 a.m. Please 
note change in date. 

SurroLk NortH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Maverick Church, East Boston, Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, April 14, 1926. 

NORTHERN NW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
HpucaTION, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


April 8, 1s 

i 

BosToON MINISTERS’ MepTING, Pilgrim Hall, 1 
ton, April 12, 10.45 a.m. 


State Conferences 
Anizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 
CaLiroRNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug 
CALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12, 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCH OF C 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 
FLORIDA, West Palm Beach, April 27-29. 
ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 
INDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 
Iowa, Spencer, May 11-13. 
KANSAS, Topeka, May 11-13. 
LOUISIANNA (Colored), New Orleans, April 15 
MAIN», Portland, May 4-6. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, May 17-19. 
MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC, Nutley, N. J., April 20-21, 
MINNESOTA, Brainerd, May 11-13. 
MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, April 23-25. 
Missouri, St. Louis, May 10-12. 
NEBRASKA, Grand Island, April 22-25. 
New HAMPSHIRD, Newport, May 18-20. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, May 6-9, 
New York, Walton, May 18-20. 
OHIO, Cleveland, May 11-13. 
OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 
OREGON, Hugene, May 4-6. 
RHODE ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 
SoutH Dakota, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 
TENNESSED~ (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 
May 2. 
Texas (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2, 
VERMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 


Q Book Read Daily 
bp sHMillions 
The Bible—we carry it in 


90 different languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
, MEmoriALs IN STAINED GLASS 
AND BRONZE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Sacobp Att Glass Companp 


Dept. Ea 2700 St. Vincent Ave.,; St. Louis, Mo. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


« 5g 


~ (CHURCH FURNITURE | 


Everything for Church and Sunday School 
ae From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
==) 1114 South 4thSt., Greenville, Illinois 


“MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, ‘ Boston, Mas: 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


NY. AND 


oY, 
220 BROADWAY. NY. Cl e 


Dr. Durkee’s Retirement 


from Howard University 

‘he trustees of Howard University met in 
shington, D. C., on March 25, and regret- 
y accepted the resignation of President 
nes Stanley Durkee, who has been called to 
pastorate of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
solutions were adopted highly commending 
Durkee for his constructive leadership in 
king Howard University the outstanding in- 
ution for the higher education of colored 
ple. During his administration of eight 
rs there has been a remarkable record in 
sing standards of scholarship, increased effi- 
ncy, and co-ordination of departments, no- 
le additions to the university buildings and 
lipment, and in greatly increased student 
‘ollment. : 

Dr. Durkee leaves the university in June. 
e committee on a new president consists of 
|. Theodore Roosevelt of New York, chair- 
n; Dean Charles R. Brown of Yale Univer- 
y, New Haven, Ct.; Prof. Albert Bushnell 
irt of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
. M. O. Dumas, John R. Hawkins, Dr. Sara 
_ Brown, and Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
ashington, D. C.; and Gen. John H. Sher- 
re of Boston, Mass. It is expected that the 
mmittee will recommend a nominee for presi- 
nt to the board of trustees for election in 
ne. 


student Recruiting Secretary 


The Chicago Theological Seminary announces 
é appointment of Howard S. Anderson as its 
udent secretary in the Department of Re- 
uiting. 

Mr. Anderson’s parents are both ordained 
mgregational ministers, and are at this time 
e associate pastors of Plymouth Church, 
maha, Neb. Just a quarter of a century 
ter his father had graduated, Howard S. 
nderson entered Chicago Seminary to prepare 
mself for the Christian ministry. Born in 
urand, Wis., July 2, 1905, he lived the nor- 
al life of a minister’s son in the Middle West. 
ine years were spent in Iowa, five in Illinois, 
1e in Oklahoma, and five in Omaha, Neb. He 
-aduated from the Omaha Central High School 
. 1922. He then entered the University of 
maha, where he completed a four-year course 
. three years, and graduated in 1925. 

While in the university, he was student ath- 
tie manager for more than two years; presi- 
ent of the student council for one year; presi- 
ent of the glee club for two years; member of 
he Pan-Hellenic Council; and assistant in the 
hetoric and Shakespeare departments. 
“Outside the university, he has always been 
ctive in young people’s work, in church pro- 
rams, and in musical organizations. He was 
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president of the Pilgrim Federation of Ne- 
braska, an organization of Congregational 
young people in two state conferences and one 
young people’s assembly. He led the singing 


Howarp S. ANDERSON 


at the Nebraska assembly, and at two South 
Dakota assemblies, during his last two years 
at the university. 

Mr. Anderson has made a large place for him- 
self at the seminary, and is highly commended 
to young people’s meetings and other groups, 
ag he begins his new work as student secretary 
in the Seminary’s Department of Recruiting. 


The Fine Arts at Birmingham 


Over 2,000 singers are in rehearsal in the 
city of Birmingham, preparing for the Inter- 
national Convention of Religious Education, 
April 12-18, also a combined high school or- 
chestra numbering 100; a pageant personnel 
of 200; a pageant chorus of 100, and a com- 
bined men’s glee club of 100. All of these pro- 
grams of congregational singing and worship, 
choral and orchestral musie, picture and pa- 
geant, have been worked out and are to be 
conducted by Prof. H. Augustine Smith of 
Boston. 

The Birmingham Convention will be one step 
ahead of anything undertaken heretofore along 
the lines of accurate and timely selection and 
use of hymns, prayers, ritual, and special 
music. 

The convention will open Monday, April 12, 
with the convention choir singing Cesar 
Franck’s 150th Psalm, and the congregation 
singing a Sanctus from 500 B. C.; a Gloria 
Patri from the Second Century, A. D.; and a 
doxology from the Seventeenth Century. “Let 
Their Celestial Concerts,” from the oratorio, 
“Samson,” by Handel, will close the convention. 

Tempting young and old to buy better and 
more pictures for home, school, and church, is 
to be another Fine Arts’ drive at the Birming- 
ham Convention. Hvery effort will be launched 
to make the “home folks” dissatisfied with poor 
pictures, cheap prints, indifferent subject mat- 
ter. “Buy one good picture” is a slogan to be 
drummed into 5,000 delegates and 100,000 Bir- 
mingham residents. 

Professor Smith is setting up his private 
gallery of 1,000 color prints in the finest down- 
town church in Birmingham. Some are in oils 
and expensive. Most of them are in good color 
and inexpensive. They range from the Holy 
Grail and Joan of Are series to Abraham and 
Toseph; from Fairy Scenes by Margaret Tar- 
rant to Munkacsy’ panoramas of Calvary. 
Skilled guides are journeying from Detroit, St. 
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Louis, Chicago, Boston, to help interpret the 
pictures, to be in the gallery day and night 
personally to conduct visitors through. Special 
musical programs will be presented from time 
to time, and under the magic spell of guide, 
song program, instrumental theme, the picture 
itself will live, and live vividly. 

We have long enough worshiped the Lord in 
the ugliness of man-made holiness ; let us worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness—best art, 
music, ritual. Once more let the church be- 
come a workshop for architect, painter, musi- 
cian, dramatist. 


Moderation usually overtakes hurry.—Anna 
L. Mower. 


Money in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing 
rare stamps mailed before 1865 are often 
found in attics, storerooms, cellars. Single 
envelopes have brought as high as $6,000.00, 
and many are worth upwards of $100 each. 
Search thoroughly for old family correspond- 
ence. Keep the letters, as only the en- 
velopes are of value. I am especially inter- 
ested in U. S. and Confederate issues, but 
also buy foreign stamps, provided they are 
on the original envelopes and mailed before 
1865. Common varieties and duplicates also 
bought. Cannot advise from description but 
must examine them. Send such envelopes 
(not loose stamps) carefully packed, to me 
for valuation. You are not obliged to sell 
unless my offer is satisfactory. If envelopes 
are not purchased, I guarantee to return 
them in good order. Harold C. Brooks. 
Box 314, Marshall, Mich. AW. 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


Arrangements handled by 
Stir Henry LuNN, LTD. 


from 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 


Apply for Illustrated Booklet SSM 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES ¢ 

Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


bs) , 
Mee Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Offering Envelopes 


For all purposes. Prompt Service 
Ask For Prices 


19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ®: ss. s\n 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Cooldige 

Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 

Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 

Secretary, Rey. Charles B®. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Franklin Warner 

Chairman Haecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 

Rev. William S. Beard 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notr—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mags. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Dae PaO Wale. Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 

Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
District Secretaries 
Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. B®. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dee. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadekuate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, represenuting 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Western Secretary—Rey. F. L. Hayes, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L: Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome ©. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen Self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants 
and parsonages. 
hundred churches 


and loans in building churches 
Helps each year to build over a 
and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary HWdueation Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary Hl. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


April } 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIC 


FOR EDUCATION e 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, 


G. W. Nash, President a 

Officers of the Board of Trustees ix 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman gi 

John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman & 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 

Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasy 

123 W. Monroe St., Chic 

Established by the National Council to m 

available for the colleges the resources of 

denomination in fellowship and money. ” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY pS. 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit | 
plies and Congregational ministers Seeking | 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational ¢ 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Coy 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Ohairn 


CONGREATIONAL PUBLISHING ~ 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of 
denomination for the publication and distribui 
of The Congregationalist, church school eq 
ment, quarterlies, lesson  text-books, teach 
magazines, children’s and young people’s wee 
papers, and books for home and church use, ¥ 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 

Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., rt 
Editor and Business Mane 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregationa 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIsstons, 508 Congre 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Tres 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTHRI 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secrets 


WOMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PAct 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Pxee. § 


CONGREGATIONAL Woman’s Homr MISSION. 
FEDHRATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSION. 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasur 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre 
tional House. : 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY Socinry 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massac 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditio 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. ey 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President ; Frederick 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, Tre 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, a 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colt 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION or B 
TON and Vicinity (incorporated). Its object _is | 
establishment and support of Evangelical Cong 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bost 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Set 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tub FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely | 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites cl 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annw 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Super 
tendent; Rev. William F. WEnglish, Treasur 
Congregational House, Hartford. ; 

THE MISSIONARY SOCIBTY OF CONNECTICUT, 
constituent of the National Society, solicits « 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churck 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Ha 
ford. ; 
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|ederal Council of the Churches 
(j of Christ in America 


fent, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 

i} Secretary, Rev. B. B. Sanford 

lal Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 

a Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
ngton Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 
eretary 

lern Oommittee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 
man 


Federal Council unites in expression and 
ce twenty-eight constituent denominations, 


hed the National Council of Congregational 
ches. 


Commissions 


‘iy. William Horace Day, Chairman 
jiv. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
‘ch and Social Servic 
iy. Worth M. Tippy, 
stian Education, 

‘vy. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

‘vy. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 

rch and Race Relations, 

rt. George HW. Haynes, Secretary 

rnational Justice and Good Will, 

by. Sidney L, Gulick, Secretary 

‘ts. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
uev. Jobn W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
tions with Religious Bodies in Europe, 

ev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 

tions with Hastern Churches, 

t. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 

jev. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 

varch and Hducation, 


ey. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


jional Offices, 105 HW. 22d St., New York City 
shington Office, 9837 Woodward Building, Wash- 
) ington, D. C. 

stern Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ne Federal Council assists in the organization 

development of state and local federations 
eh are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
jness of service. 


“he Council is supported in large part by con- 


€ 
Secretary 


‘yutions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 
(President, Union Mortgage Company), 
asurer, 
R Reorganized 
1922 


haman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


Chis Society, reorganized 
|} 1922, now fully rep- 
nts the Congregational 
rehes of New England 
its practical, social and 
igious work among sea- 
n. Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
, Boston, and at Vine- 
d Haven, and Reading 
oms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
'e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
jat, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
x facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
itributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
mt, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
vy. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
| Busfield, D.D.; Sec. Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
feas., Charles BH. Stratton; Chairman of Hxec. 
jm., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


‘The only American undenominational interna- 
Mal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
‘7 West Street, New York City. 

‘Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 

‘PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
\Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
'SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
\Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; GHORGH 
IDNEY-WeBsterR, D.D., Secretary. 
/CLarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ew York, to whom eontributions may be sent. 


‘American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


ational, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
aintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes and 
Teulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ehurches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
ipported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ive to work in any part of the country may be 
ent to the New England office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt. 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
(Continued from page 486) 
Protective legislation is needed to guard not 
only the age question, but the conditions and 

hours of children’s work. 

A great deal of work has a glamor cast over 
it which it does not deserve—selling news- 
papers, for instance. Listen to Miriam Van 
Waters: “The man in the street smiles con- 
temptuously at the idea of newspaper selling 
harming any healthy boy. ‘The fact is that 
newspaper selling is one of the largest contrib- 
uting causes to delinquency among city boys, 
and for the sake of producing half a dozen ex- 
ceptions who rise from newsboy to publisher, 
it is a chance too remote to take in behalf of 
handicapped boys.” 


RISIBLES 


“You, a Scotchman and don’t play golf?” 

“Na na! I used to play but gave it up 20 
years ago.” 

“But why?” ~ 

“J lost my ball.”—Capper’s Weekly. 


Father: “What have you done with the 
money I gave you?” 

Boy: “I gave it to a poor old woman—” 

“That’s a good boy.” 

“A poor old woman who sells ice cream 
cones.—Continent. 


An Irish fireman, rescuing a woman at a 
blaze, lost his hold near the bottom of the lad- 
der and landed heavily with the woman on top 
of him. A doctor, hastily summoned, pro- 
nounced Pat sound, though badly bruised. 

“You are a brave gentleman,” said the doc- 
tor. 

“Brave, maybe, but no gentleman,’ returned 
Pat, rubbing his injuries, ‘or I’d a let the lady 
go first.”—Boston Transcript. 


He was being medically examined prepara- 
tory to taking out an insurance policy. 

“Byer had a serious illness?’ asked the dep- 
uty. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Hyer had an accident?” 

No.” 

“Never had a single accident in your life?” 

“Never, except last spring when a bull tossed 
me over a fence.” 

“Well, don’t you call that an accident?” 

“No, sir! He did it on purpose.” —W allaces’ 
Farmer. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 


Organizations, the Con- 
= gregational Book Store, 
i) Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
A ings, and Committee 
I Rooms, and to promote 
aaah, the general interest of 


Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

_—————— 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Hmergency | re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. : Y ; 
William JBllison, President; Rev. Mletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, T'reasurer. 


The Pilgrim Planbooks 


For Daily Vacation Bible Schools This Summer 


b These planbooks furnish complete programs of work, play, and in- 
struction, including songs, stories, worship services, simple drama- 
tizations, games, expressional work, and suggested service activities. 


FOR PRIMARY GROUPS 


Program Material 
Which Suggests a 


Way of Living 
for Primary and Junior 


Children 
in their Work, Play, and 
School Life 


The programs introduced on this page 
stress the 


Ideals of Service 


and World Brotherhood 


The Christian Way of Living is made 
So attractive and interesting that the 
children unconsciously or consciously 
attempt to carry the lessons out in 
their everyday social relationships— 
in their work, play, and school life. 


Our Vacation School 
Guides 


Based on the Pilgrim Planbooks 


Furnish Complete Outlines 
of Programs for 
Schools Covering 


Thirty Sesstons 
Twenty Sessions 
of 
Fifteen Sessions 


The length of each session is left to 
the discretion of the leader. There 
are suggestive programs for sessions 
lasting two hours, one hour and a half, 
and for even shorter periods each day. 


Plan Your Summer’s 
Program Now! 


The Knights of Anytown 
By Jeanette E. Perkins 
Twelve Stories of Children who try 
to make “Good Neighborhood Street” 
worthy of its name. $1.50 


Children approximately six to eight years of age 


The Mayflower Program Books 
A Two-year Weekday Course in World Friendship 
By Frances W. Danielson and Jeanette E. Perkins 
The Mayflower Program Book $2.00 


The Second Year Mayflower Program Book $2.00 


Each volume provides twenty-six programs which 
are designed to run from October through March, 
one a week, 


The Rest of the Family 
By Jeanette E. Perkins 
Twelve Stories of absorbing interest 
on the subject of world-wide sympathy 
and brotherhood. $1.50 


Manual to accompany 
The Knights of Anytown and The Rest of the Family 


Furnishes twenty-six programs based on the stories in these two books designed 


to run from October through March, one a week. 


85 cents 


Vacation School Guide—Primary 


Furnishes outlines of programs for Daily Vacation Bible Schools based on the 
above planbooks, with additional correlated Bible stories and worship material. 


This guide also contains programs for Beginners Groups based on the Two- 


year Beginners Course of the International Graded Lessons. 


35 cents 


~ FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 


Boys and girls approximately nine to eleven yeats of age 


The Junior Citizen—$1.60 
A Weekday Course in World 
Helpfulness 
By Joyce Constance Manuel 

Furnishes twenty-six complete pro- 
grams which are designed to run 
from October through March, one a 
week. 


Vacation School Guide—Junior 


Furnishes complete outlines of pro- 
grams for Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools based on “The Junior Citi- 
zen,” with additional correlated Bible 
stories and worship material. 20 cents 


Alternative Courses 
FOR PRIMARY and JUNIOR GROUPS 


The Good American Vacation Lessons 
By Frances W. Danielson and Wilhelmina Stooker 
A series of thirteen lessons each for Primary and Junior Groups designed 


to stimulate Christian citizenship. 


Based on the Children’s Code of Morals 
and one additional law, the Law of Reverence. 


$1.00 


FOR JUNIOR GROUPS 


Better Americans, Number Three 
By Herbert Wright Gates 
Twelve lessons on the general theme, “How the home missions agencies of 


the churches have helped in making a better America.” 
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Personal Liberties and Social Costs 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


A Crucial Day at the League of Nations 


JAMES A. BLAISDELL 


Personal Liberty 


An Editorial 


A Business Man’s Argument for Missions 


An Interview with Franklin Warner 


Doings in the Dominion 


D. L. RITCHIE 


HELP THE NEW MEMBERS TO BE EFRECTIVE 


HIS is the Season of Ingathering of the churches. Thousands of 

New Members are received on Easter Sunday and the May Com- 
munion Sunday. Many New Members never become active, and may 
be forgotten. Many come into our Congregational churches knowing 
little or nothing about the inspiring heritage which is ours, and little 
about the spirit and significance of our faith and fellowship of freedom 
and service. If every New Member could be informed regarding 
Congregational news and personalities, interests and ideals—if every 
New Member could get the vision, catch the spirit and thrill to the 
challenge of our Pilgrim program in the life of today—what a power 


the reinforcements of this season would bring to our churches and 
communities and our national fellowship. @ The New Members need 
The Congregationalist—their church and home journal. It is for them 
as well as for the old-timers. See that they have it as soon as they 
join the church. The pastor may help them to subscribe; the Church 
Agent may help them to subscribe; the church itself may pay for the 
first year’s subscription. What is the plan in your church and how 
can we co-operate with you? Let us work together with and for the 
New Members. 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
or 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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a The Editorial Outlook 


ancient creed—a statement growing out of a hard and ! 
bitter period of controversy, which probably not a single 
Congregational minister in the United States could ac- 
cept in its entirety with an honest purpose to fulfill its 
detailed and specific terms. We understand that not 
a single member of the present Andover staff has ever 
given such assent, and that for many years such assent 
has not been required of them by the visitors; and that 
the Board of Visitors, upon whose appeal to the courts 
the Supreme Court decision was rendered, have hitherto 
regarded as satisfactory the honest profession of that 
evangelical faith which may broadly be regarded as 
historically related to the Congregational orthodoxy of 
yesterday. The statement of Prof. Daniel Evans in his 
letter of resignation describes the situation with great 
clearness. Stating that his resignation is based directly 
upon his inability to give the formal and specific assent 
to an ancient creed that is now demanded, Dr. Evans 
says: 


1 A Pastoral Prayer 


BLESSED and adorable God, we love thy Son Jesus 

Christ. He speaks to us in language we can under- 
stand. He tells us eternal truths we need. He lifts us 
by a faith divine. He lights our pathway with hope and 
promise. He redeems us from sin. He looses the bands 
| of habit, and releases the grip of evil thoughts. He 
sweetens our souls with love. He helps us to understand 
men and women. He saves us in the hour of suffering. 
He is our comfort when all is dark. We thank thee, O 
| God, for thy Son. 
| O God! wilt thou save us from our faults, that the 
church may be more perfect. Save us from our small 
ic ideas and selfish purposes, that the church may be more 
social. Save us from our whims and fancies that the 
church may have more truth to give. May this be a 
beautiful hour together, in which our hearts sing the 
new song and our minds take hold of the Kingdom 
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of God. We are thinking love thoughts only. We are 

thinking faith thoughts now. We believe in one another, 

and in thee, O God; we will make « better week through 

thy grace and power. We ask it all for Christ's sake, 

Amen. 

: A Prayer by Rav. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE, D:D; 
Pastor of First Church, Toledo, O. 


Andover Theological Seminary 
N view of the action of the trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary implying a suspension for the time 
being of the seminary’s activities, the trustees have is- 
- sued under the title, Dates and Data, primarily as a 
_ statement for the alumni, a pamphlet setting forth the 
essential facts and circumstances that have led them 
‘to this decision. The immediate, determining ‘cause of 
_ this action, as is generally known, is the recent decision 
- of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts which not only 
‘ invalidates the basis of the so-called closer affiliation with 


I never accepted nor signed the creed, nor was I asked 
to do so by the visitors. My appointment was made by 
you, accepted by me, and ratified by the visitors, on the 
explicit understanding that the creed was not to control 
my thought. Intellectual honesty and moral integrity 
make subscription to this creed, in any strict sense of 
its historical meaning, impossible. My evangelical be- 
liefs remain today clearer to my mind and more precious 
to my soul than ever before and I sustain my church 
relations with the Congregational fellowship and am in 
full sympathy with its life work. This creed soon ceased 
to be the expression of the vital faith of our churches. 
Even if it were possible to believe and teach it today it 
would be of no use whatever to the men who are to serve 
our churches, nor to the churches themselves. I have con- 
ceived my task to be, to teach a vital theology to a living 
church which has cherished the conviction that there was 
more light to break forth from the Scriptures. 


Pledged to Implacability and Controversy 


d Nees “ancient creed,” to which Dr. Evans refers, 
though commonly regarded as safeguarding ortho- 


x Harvard University, but interprets the terms of the 
'_trust_in such a way as to compel upon the part_of every 
professor of Andover and each member of the Board of 

_ Visitors, also, the fullest and most specific assent to the 


doxy against Unitarianism, as specifically requires an 
Andover professor who would accept it to be the im- 
placable foe of Methodism. No man who lives in love 


+ 
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with his brethren and through the eyes of love seeks to 
interpret all that is best in the systems and thoughts of 
Christians of communions other than his own could pos- 
sibly live and do his work in its atmosphere. The creed 
itself forcefully reveals the extent to which in a hun- 
dred years the churches have progressed toward mutual 
good will, understanding, and catholicity. 

The trustees of Andover believe that the decision of 
the courts creates an impossible situation—that any 
effort to fulfill the trust in its strict terms as the court 
orders will involve either inherent dishonesty of pro- 
fession and action, or an inherent divorcing of the work 
of the seminary from the evangelical spirit and life of 
our own time. Their hope igs that the courts may rec- 
ognize the impossibility of the situation, and give such 
legal relief as may make possible what Dr. Charles F. 
Carter, of Hartford, president of the Board of Trustees, 
has characterized as the major terms of the trust as dis- 
tinguished from its minor details—its eSsential spiritual 
purpose to train and perpetuate a competent, scholarly 
ministry, as distinguished from its letter of requirement 
that such ministry shall have essential regard to the 
business of theological controversy. 

The whole situation, and the whole history of Andover 
are filled with strange facts and requirements and incon- 
sistencies. Much of the record in the light of the pres- 
ent day seems almost incredible. 

¥ ¥ 

Too late for reference, other than announcement, in 
this issue, we have learned of the death of Rev. Francis 
L. Hayes, Western Secretary of the Board of Ministerial 


Relief. Particulars and an appreciation of Dr. Hayes 


will appear in a future issue. 


Mencken Arrested in Boston 

R. H. L, MENCKEN, editor of the American Mercury, 

journeyed to Boston last week and by apparently 
preconceived arrangement, at “Brimstone Corner,” under 
the shadow of Park Street Church, sold a copy of the 
April number of his magazine to Rev. J. Frank Chase, 
secretary of the New England Watch and Ward Society. 
He then submitted to arrest to test the action of Mr. 
Chase in seeking to prevent the sale of the magazine, on 
the grounds stated in our columns last week. Simul- 
taneously with his arraignment in the loca] court Mr. 
Mencken took action through his attorney in the Federal 
court against Mr. Chase and the society that he repre- 
sents, claiming $50,000 damages, and asking for the 
lifting of the ban. 

The evidence given at the trial of Mencken, and the 
statements attributed to him in the public press are 
interesting. Mencken ig unquestionably a man of great 
brilliance and ability. In some respects he hag seemed 
to us the ablest of American critics and men of letters. 
At times, moreover, he has appeared as a sound moralist, 
with much power of spiritual discrimination, though at 
other times he has seemed mostly a misanthrope and 
cynic. What is really his moral caliber? A man’s moral 
character is often best revealed in the motives that he 
attributes to others, and Mencken has appeared at his 
lowest in attributing (if the newspapers report him 
correctly in direct quotation) Mr. Chase’s action to 
motives of personal maliciousness. The attack upon the 
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Mercury, Mencken says, is simply Mr. Chase’s effort to 
use the article, Hatrack, as a pretext for revenge against " 
the magazine because of an article in criticism of Mr. 
Chase and of the Watch and Ward Society, published 
some months ago. Such an imputation ig unworthy of 
a man who places himself upon a pedestal as a critic of 
morals and manners, as well as of letters. We have 
criticized Mr. Chase’s official action ag unwise, and we 
have no reason to retract that criticism, but we do not | 
believe that Mr. Chase, or anybody associated with the 
Watch and Ward Society, has been in any way influ- 
enced by personal considerations, or above all by motives 
of personal malice. Mr. Mencken’s plea was that his 
magazine was not a sex publication, that it was, rather, 
a high-class magazine appealing to the sophisticated 
mind. But apart altogether from the legal aspects of 
the matter why should such a magazine be degraded by 
an article of the Hatrack type? Mr. Mencken knows 
perfectly well that that article was written by its 
author to get a sexual kick out of it, and that its pur- 
pose was to give a sexual kick to the reader—a fact 
no less obvious, even if, as we suggested, the article 
enforced by its very nastiness of conception and expres- 
sion the cleanliness and desirability of decency. 


“Up” from Methodism! 


yo eet ASBURY, the author of the Hatrack ar- 
ticle, was on hand to give evidence for Mencken. 
He testified that the article was a true portrayal of facts 
and personalities relating to Farmington, Mo., where he 
was born. Think of it! Here is this man who in his 
Pharisaic self-righteousness criticizes the church people 
of Farmington for their coldness to a poor, bedraggled 
woman, Sinning but more sinned against, and then him- 
self publishes to the world the story of her shame, stat- 
ing that he had in mind an actual woman! This is 
the new chivalry, the fine gentility, the new morality, 
with which some of the critics of the church and of 
Christianity would supersede existing religion! 

Asbury stated that this sketch was to be a chapter in 
a book, Up From Methodism. What presumption in the 
title! Asbury’s relation to Methodism is perpendicular 
all right, but we challenge his sense of direction. Up 
from Methodism! Shades of his illustrious ancestor, 
Bishop Asbury! 

Think of what a day there will be for the world when 
groveling creatures like—for example, Bishop McCon- 
nell and Editor Hartman and other benighted Metho- 
dists—really come up to the plane of a man whose moral 
sense and spiritual vision find expression in writing 
things like Hatrack! 

¥ ¥ 

Since the above paragraphs were written the court 
has acquitted Mr. Mencken on the charge preferred 
against him. 


Faults—and Good—on Both Sides 


V 4tchuan in the British Weekly, in discussing 

Americana and the tittle-tattle of vitriolic com- 
ment by speech, and in the press by Americans in speak- 
ing of England and by Englishmen in speaking of Amer- 
ica, remarks that “all this should cease,” and gives a 
striking illustration of the way in which men of good 
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will, on either side of the Atlantic, are often led to wrong 
conclusions by this display of lack of restraint and good 
sense. 
Only last week [says Watchman] a visitor from the 
' United States confided to me his deep and sincere con- 
cern over the evidences, which he declared he met every- 
where in public and in private, of a deepening antag- 
_onism amongst us to his country. I did my best to 
alter his opinion, and did what I could to account for 
anything hostile which he adduced. I was able also to 
tell him that I had precisely the same impression of the 
' attitude of the United States to us. I could tell him, 
for example, that I receive once a month (through a 
friend) some “Foreign Affairs” semi-official notes; and 
that never once in the last three years had I read a 
_ single reference to Great Britain which had not a quite 
active and conscious sting in its tail. After a few min- 
utes’ silence all that we could think of to help matters 
seems small enough. We pledged ourselves never to say 
a word hostile to the other’s country and never to listen 
in silence to anything of the kind said in our hearing. 


Religious Education and Race Discrimination 


eae protest is being made by religious educa- 
tional leaders, both Negro and white, against the 
practice of race discrimination in the seating of dele- 
gates at the Birmingham convention of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

Such discrimination is certainly unfortunate, to use 
no stronger term. It is doubly so at a convention in the 
interests of Christian education and with the theme: 
“Building Together a Christian Citizenship.” 

From information received to date the facts in the 
case seem to be as follows: 

The last quadrennial convention of the International 
Council was held in Kansas City in 1923. This con- 
vention received and accepted the invitation to meet in 
1926 at Birmingham. It is not strange that no one 
thought to raise the question of race discrimination at 
the time, but it is unfortunate. 

When the committee to which was given the task of 
preparing the program and making arrangements found 
that the custom of race segregation prevailed at public 
meetings held in the municipal auditorium, they pro- 
tested in behalf of the Negro members of the Interna- 
tional Council, but were informed that universal custom, 
backed by specific ordinance of the City of Birmingham 
made any other arrangement impossible. The committee 
held conference with representatives of the colored de- 
nominations and of the colored churches of Birmingham. 
A compromise was suggested by which the seats for 
Negro members of the audience at auditorium meetings 
were to be on the main. floor instead of in the gallery 
and in a choice location. This plan was accepted by the 
‘conference of representatives of the Birmingham colored 
churches, subject to the approval of their respective de- 
nominational boards. This approval, however, was not 
given. One of the main reasons for refusal and for their 
action in withdrawing from all participation in the con- 
vention, is said by the officers of these boards to have 
been the discovery that the city ordinance quoted as 
making segregation necessary, was not actually adopted 
until after the preliminary discussions on this matter. 

The officers of the International Council seem to have 
been influenced in this matter by unwillingness, as 
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Northerners, to criticize or dictate to their Southern 
brethren, or to disobey their laws while accepting their 
hospitality. This is all right, but it is not the main 
issue. The question of race relations has long since 
ceased to be one of North and South. We of the North 
have plenty of shortcomings to answer for and cannot 


with propriety criticize our Southern friends for theirs. 


Moreover, we believe that the Christian leadership in 
the South is quite as keenly alive to this issue as is that 
in the North. 

The main question, however, is one of the common 
obligations of a Christian organization to its members. 
The International Council includes Negro churches as 
well as white, on equal terms of constituent membership. 
If the officers of the Council had recognized this fact 
and courteously but firmly pointed out that they could 
not hold meetings that would violate the principles of 
justice to their own members, to say nothing of their 
obligations to all men of whatever race, they would have 
been in a much more enviable position. 

It appears to us that the statements regarding the 
impossibility of holding public meetings in the South 
without race discriminations were too readily accepted. 
Such meetings have been held and are being held in in- 
creasing number. There was no such discrimination 
when the Federal Council of Churches met at Atlanta, 
Georgia, two years ago. There was no such discrimina- 
tion at the auditorium meetings of the National Congre- 
gational Council in Washington last fall. More pointed 
still is the fact that the white churches of Birmingham, 
as we are informed, agreed to open their doors to the 
sectional meetings of this very convention, without dis- 
crimination. This fact should be noted and the attitude 
of these churches should be greeted with sincerest ap- 
preciation. 

In spite of all that may be said by way of excuse and 
with all possible recognition of the efforts made to allevi- 
ate the situation the fact remains that a manifest in- 
justice is proposed toward members of the International 
Council and toward Christian men and women. It will 
do harm to the cause of religious education and make 
it just that much more difficult to explain ourselves to 
many a national in far away lands, as well as here. 
Upon one of the first pages of the International Council 
Year Book for 1925, under the heading “Co-operation,” 
appear these words: “Tf the supremacy of Christ is to 
be established those who follow Christ must work to- 
gether.” It is to be earnestly hoped that these words 
may not be forgotten and that their spirit may be more 
perfectly expressed at all future conventions and meet- 
ings of this great organization. 


Personal Liberty 


HE false and hypocritical use of the plea of personal 

liberty to defend personal and social practices that 
are inherently indefensible or anti-social has, we fear, 
led many religious people to assume an attitude of in- 
difference, silence, or utter disregard, in relation to the 
deepest and most important principle in history and 
in present-day life. Far-seeing and clear-seeing men 
recognize that the whole purpose of education, religion, 
and government is to make men free; and they recognize, 
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“sonal liberty ‘as the prerogative of ‘the few, often exer. 
cised to the disregard or disadvantage of the many, has _ 


further; that there is ho such thing aS! social, religious, 
and political freedom unless personal liberty be its con- 


crete fact and symbol. : 

To us personal liberty seems so sacred a thing, that 
itis galling and painful to recognize that many earnest 
people in their zeal for achieving certain’ ends become 


almost contemptuous of any supposed. rights or claims 


to freedom on the part of those who do not agree with 
them. re re thas 

Take, for instance, the matter of prohibition. We 
ought to be meeting the issue squarely and with a wil- 
lingness to reason about this matter of personal liberty 
.77and, in our judgment, with a definite purpose to permit 


to,any_and-eyery individual all ‘the personal liberty that . 


is consistent: with the maintenance of the liberties of 
all. If prohibition is, as its foes claim, an unwarrant- 
able interference with personal liberty, it is a weak and 
indefensible measure that cannot be defended in the ulti- 
mate courts of reason and practical benefit. But if, on 
the other hand, it has limited the freedom of some to 
increase the liberty of all, and especially if it has re- 
moved what was a grave and unwarrantable offense 
against the personal liberty of many, the prohibitionist 
should be prepared to enforce his contention upon his 
opponents. The prohibitionist has been too ready to let 
the -anti-prohibitionist have the personal liberty argu- 
ment, and to acquiesce, seemingly at least, in the notion 
that personal liberty is entirely a secondary thing. In 
reality it is the primary and fundamental thing. 

But what is personal liberty? Who should have it? 
And how should it be exercised ? Any man who takes the 


merest glance at history must realize that heretofore . 


personal liberty in any real or adequate sense of the 
term has been the privilege of the few. In the state it 
has meant the liberty of the great and powerful. The 
personal liberty that has been claimed by the aristocrat 
that same aristocrat has regarded as positively an evil 
for the commoner and peasant. 

The English conception of personal liberty has moved 
chiefly in an atmosphere of “God bless the squire and all 
his relations and keep us poor folk in our proper places.” 
In industrial life personal liberty has been largely a 
matter for the strong and the wealthy. The employer 
who has stressed his own freedom of action and initiative 
has too often been the first to protest against any spirit 
of initiative on the part of his workmen. He will “run 
his own business ag he pleases,” and those whose very 
homes and lives depend upon the sharing of his enterprise, 
and upon whose labor his profits depend must simply be 
subservient and willing workers. Even in that home, 
which is the proverbial “Englishman’s castle,” personal 
liberty has meant chiefly the liberty of the man of the 
house. Even legally his: wife, until comparatively re- 
cently, has been his “property,” and until social agencies 
developed, against which protest has often been made in 
the name of personal liberty, this lord of. the castle of 
the home was free to abuse his wife or children with little 
fear of interference or hindrance, unless his passion or 
brutality led him beyond the point where life itself was 
sacred. The cruelties that have been exercised under the 
personal liberty of the. home are incredible. 

For. weal or -for woe, rightly .and reasonably, or 
wrongly and unreasonably, this whole conception of per- 


been ‘in recent years challenged-all along the line. The 
modern movement of democracy has constituted its chal- 
lenge at the very center ‘of political ideals and organiza- 
tion.” Workingmen have challenged it in relation to 
capitalists and employers.. Women. have challenged it 


_ in the: movement for women’s rights. “And social agencies 


have challenged it in the ititerests of women and children 
in the home. Society as a whole, moreover, has chal- 
lenged it in the laws that have recognized factories and 
homes.as factors in social.and national life: ... (2138 

Have the movements and the laws that have “arisen 


paternalism and regulation have their dangers. 
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from ‘this challenge been all for the best? Probably not; 


It is possible that we shall have to make, in the } 
future, readjustments and safeguards in the interests of — 
personal liberty just as we have been compelled, during ~ 


the past generation and at the present time, to establish 
many readjustments and safeguards with the purpose of 
democratizing personal liberty and extending it in some 
measure to those who have never enjoyed it in any real 
sense. 

We are convinced, however, that the thought and con- 
science of the Christian Church ought to be directed more 
vitally toward the discussion of all the issues and prob- 
lems of life from the standpoint of personal liberty. 
Neither the churches nor agencies of reform should be 
content to rest under the imputation that they are care- 
less and disregardful of personal liberty. Nor can they 
rightly and soundly support. measures and movements 
that unjustly, wrongly, and unnecessarily interefere with 
the personal liberty of any individual to do anything 
that does not injure or interfere with the liberty of any 
other person. At the same time we must insist with 
equal clearness that personal liberty, under modern con- 
ditions, is a democratic and social, as well as a purely 
personal, thing. ' 

It becomes manifest every day that we have to think 
through this whole matter of individual and social lib- 
erty in new terms. The world has changed; society has 
become much more complex. Instead of talking vaguely 
and wildly about personal liberty men would be well 
employed in considering very carefully its inherent mean- 
ing, its social value, its large possibilities, and its neces- 
sary limitations. 

The prohibition question particularly must be studied 
from this standpoint. If prohibition is, as many of its 
opponents claim, nothing more than an unjust interfer- 
ence with personal liberty, no intrenchment of law will 


ultimately save it from the encroachments of the free. 


human spirit. But the claim persistently made by pro- 
hibitionists who have thought the matter through (and 


the claim we believe will be found more largely vindi- | 
cated and. defensible than many fair-minded anti-prohi-. 
bitionists realize) is that prohibition has been. pro-. 
foundly a movement ‘toward saving society from the « 
scourge of the drink traffic which has been deeply and — 


widely the foe of personal liberty. 


_. We should like to see an adequate study of the whole ? 
question from this point of view, and we commend the: 
subject to some prospective Ph.D. who desires to have” 


a thesis worthy of his time‘and éffort. 
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\HE scene is set in the old, inadequate, 
| Boe verely plain Hall of the Reformation 
tbout a stone’s throw from the shore of 
ake Geneva. You saluted Mont Blanc as 
you came into the room where the repre- 
sentatives of forty-nine nations are gathered 
In the final session of the extraordinary 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. The Assembly itself occupies al- 
most the entire floor of the building while 
press. and people are crowded into every 
inch of space in the two narrow galleries 
hich parallel the three sides. It is said 
that the meeting was to have been held in 
a more adequate theater but it was appointed 
here that all the former circumstances might 
surround the greatest event in League his- 
tory—the admission of Germany. 

It is the ninth day since the Assembly had 
its opening and only previous session. Then 
the enthusiasm had been beyond bounds as 
the newly elected President, Affonso DaCosta 

of Portugal, felicitated the Assembly on the 
coming event. The old days and the old 
attitudes were over. The face of Europe 
was toward the dawn. Then the Assembly 
‘bad adjourned to await the advice of the 
Council which should come at any moment. 
A day—at most two—should complete the 
menorable transaction. 

The story of the nine days which followed 
is known to every thoughtful observer of 

| world affairs but it may be worth while to 
recount it in abbreviated form as seen and 
shared in by those who felt its near reality. 

At Locarno, as the Scialoga, the Italian min- 

ister had said with uplifted finger, “men 

jad seen a new light from above.” As 

Briand said they “had begun to the language 

of Europe.” A modus vivendi, full of hope 

for the distracted nations, had been found 
and the keystone of the arch was to be the 

admission of Germany into the League with 
a permanent seat, long assumed for her, on 
the inner Council. The meeting of the League 
was to confirm this epochal transaction. 
Doubtless the measure of permanent accord 
at Locarno was somewhat overestimated 
for, undoubtedly auspicious as it was, our 
mercurial human nature habitually swings 
from extreme to extreme; but nevertheless 
the fact was there. 

It is not essential to the outcome to re- 
count the European differences which 
speedily arose in the League Council for 
they were resolved in due time and the 
final result sprang from other Causes. Never- 
theless these continental conflicts not only 
throw light on the European situation but 
it should be made clear that they served 
also to fan into still higher flame the keen 
feelings of expectancy and concern. At or 
after Locarno it appeared that Poland as- 
pired to a permanent seat in the Council. 
At Locarno no particular stipulation had 
been made that the form of the Council 
should remain unchanged but Germany not 
unnaturally assumed that she was to join 
the League as it then existed. Poland, on 
the other, hand, was probably the least in- 

_ clined to the Locarno treaty and, indeed, it 


A | Crucial Day 


By James A. Blaisdell 


was a question almost to the time of the 
League meeting as to whether she would 
finally approve the convention. Somewhere 
in the whole range of this situation Briand 
became involved in the plan to add a per- 
manent seat for Poland to the membership 
and size of the Council. Possibly this sug- 
gestion was set forward as an inducement to 
Poland to sign the treaty of Locarno in the 
feeling that her possible failure to do so 
would precipitate the most serious conse- 
quences. A more sinister purpose is sug- 
gested by others, namely, that France wished 
to control the Council in an increased 
measure and attempted to do so by secret 
processes. In any case it could be argued 
that it was better to have so great a di- 
vergent as Poland sitting inside the Council 
than, in suspicion, on the outside. 

But when the enlargement of the Council 
was proposed Germany objected to the 
change of the organization. To meet the 
difficulty M. Vandervelde, the Belgian dele- 
gate, proposed to resign his temporary seat 
that a Polish delegate might replace him, 
but to this France objected. The upshot was 
that two of the most valuable members of 
the Council, Dr. Unden of Sweden and Dr. 
Benes of Czechoslovakia offered to give up 
their temporary seats, Holland and Poland 
being substituted as thus presenting an 
equitable representation. This magnani- 
mous offer was tentatively accepted and 
geemed to furnish a satisfactory compromise 
after long and heated days of perplexity. 

However a Change in the Council must 
be by unanimous consent of its members 
and when all the shifting had been accom- 
plished, through a patience and persistence 
which certainly made a most hopeful phase 
of the situation, a new difficulty suddenly 
arose. As the price of her vote for Germany, 
Brazil demanded that her own temporary 
seat be made permanent. The Brazilian 
delegate announced that he was so _ in- 
structed by his government and that he 
had no option. Cablegrams to the President 
of Brazil from many sources in both hemis- 
pheres either failed to find him or to change 
the situation. The impasse was final. 

As was not unnatural the taut feelings of 
Europe which had been aroused to such ex- 
ultant hopes and had just seen such high 
sacrifice on the part of Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia turned upon the western world. AS 
the Journal de Geneve said: “The United 
States gave the League a terrible blow by 
not signing the treaty. Argentine aban 
doned the League at its first meeting. Chili 
refused its good offices and now Brazil by 
its obstinate vote threatens the League with 
the greatest danger.” It is indeed a sad 
record. But on the other hand there is 
something to be said regarding a certain 
lack of perspective when seven Huropean 
nations at Locarno assume to promise off- 
hand what a world council will do. It is 
true in Europe as in America that we all 
need to learn—that there is a world. 

Such was the background of the final ses- 
sion of the Assembly and it is a tense moment 
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when the president calls the body to order 
and announces that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Germany’s admission will make 
his report. Somehow every one feels that 
all Burope is at attention as Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, finely-groomed Hnglish gentle- 
man, steps forward and asks that the hon- 
orable delegate from Brazil be heard: The 
Brazilian representative presents a written 
statement. Until this moment there were 
many who believed that he would find some 
way of escape. He evidently realizes that he 
alone is staying the will of half a hundred 
nations for the paper trembles in his hands, 
yet he speaks with a ringing voice. The 
decision ig final and irrevocable. 

Then Sir Austen again takes the floor 
and in deliberate extempore speech, vibrant - 
with suppressed feeling, expresses his regret 
that it is impossible to give Germany a 
permanent place on the Council at this time 
and since her request was based on this un- 
derstanding that the whole question of her 
admission into the League must be deferred 
until the September meeting. He does not 
say it but every one is thinking that then 
the Assembly will elect a new panel of tem- 
porary seats and Germany will find her 
entree. Following Chamberlain comes Briand 
who is everywhere cheered as he appears 
in Geneva. Ina thrilling and earnest speech 
he, too, affirms Germany's right to her seat, 
moves a vote of assurance to her on the part 
of the Assembly and expresses his joy in 
the reaffirmation of the Locarno pact which 
has been made at the suggestion of Germany. 

Then follow three speeches of outstanding 
importance: Viscount Ishii, the reserved and 
impressive ambassador of Japan at Paris, 
suggesting that he should advise the Council, 
of which he is President, to appoint a com- 
mission to examine into the composition and 
method of election of the Council and report to 
the Assembly in September ; M. Unden, so 
weak from recent illness that another read 
the speech, but whose appearance gave the 
opportunity for tremendous applause; and 
perhaps most important of all, M. Cabeleo 
of Paraguay courteously but definitely dis- 
claiming the attitude of Brazil in the name 
of the other South American states. 

Then in rapid succession world spokesmen 
of many nationalities follow each other in 
a brilliant procession: Motta, the able and 
vigorous representative of Switzerland; M. 
Loudon of the Netherlands; the stately, 
handsome, and honored international noble- 
man Fridtjof Nansen; M. Piip of Esthonia ; 
the short, modest Chao-Hsin Chu of China 
saying in simple language some profoundly 
important things; and finally M. Mehdi 
Frasheri, the dark-skinned Albanian dele- 
gate, whose divergence from the proposed 
action was greeted with the longest and 
most enthusiastic applause. He was for 
direct action. He believed that the As- 
sembly was superior to the temporary mem- 
bers of the Council; they stood in a differ- 
ent category from the permanent members. 
Might they not be recalled and the Assembly 

(Continued on: page 464) 
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The churches of our region have this year 
made more of the Lenten Services than ever 
before in their history. A good many local 
congregations had a neighboring pastor or 
an outstanding minister from abroad for 
two or three weeks’ special services for in- 
tensifying the Christian life. In most of 
our cities union noon-day services have been 
the rule during Lent. In some of these an 
outstanding leader was imported to give 
the addresses and in others the leadership 
was given by local ministers. In a good 
many instances the services of Passion Week 
were brought to a close with a union Com- 
munion service in which practically all de- 
nominations united. 

In some of our cities the business houses 
closed for Good Friday services. The most 
outstanding example of this co-operative 
movement is Duluth, Minn. The Catholic 
and Protestant forces of the city sent the 
following communication to the merchants: 
To the Merchants of the City of Duluth: 

This is a request. 


From the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Duluth. 


From the Duluth Council of Churches. 


For co-operation in the observance of 
Good Friday. 


For co-operation in giving wider effect 
and influence to the three-hour Services 
which are held from 12 o’clock noon until 
8 o’clock on that day commemorating the 
hours when Christ hung upon the Cross. 

It will help far beyond your power to im- 
agine if you will join with other merchants 
of the city in closing your place of business 
during those hours on Good Friday, April 2, 
so as to permit yourself and your employ- 
ees and customers to share in these services. 

Your co-operation in years past has been 
greatly appreciated. 

We look forward eagerly to your approval 
of the efforts of the Duluth churches to bring 
to our city in this impressive way the sacri- 
ficial love of the World’s Redeemer. 

We shall all be better equipped for our 
work for hearing again the words that were 
spoken from the Cross. 

In behalf of the churches, 

William J. Powers, Roman Catholic 


Diocese of Duluth 
Charles N. Pace 


Noble S. Elderkin 

Duluth Council of Churches. 
The Western Editor, by means of the radio, 
listened in yesterday forenoon and evening 
upon about a dozen services ranging from 
the Sunday Evening Club, at which Dean 
Charles R. Brown was the speaker, to the 
emotional revival service led by Paul Rader. 
All these services were a unit in one thing 
at least and that was the primacy of Jesus. 
I heard very little in the way of technical 
theology, but every service to which I listened 
finally came to be Christo-centric. These 
speakers to whom I listened probably rep- 
resent a great variety of theological opinions, 
but for all of them Jesus is first in his 
revelation of God. Perhaps some day we 
shall be able to get closer together upon 

this basis. 


Western Universities Flourish 
Mrs. Montgomery Ward, widow of the 
founder of the noted mail order house in 
Chicago, gave to Northwestern University 
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two years ago $4,000,000 for the new medical 
and dental schools, which the university is 
locating just north of the river on the Lake 
Shore Drive. Mrs. Ward has now given 
$4,000,000 more to the university for the use 
of these schools. In making the gift she 
emphasized the need of abundant hospital 
Space in connection with the medical and 
dental center and this fund will provide 
adequate buildings and endow teaching and 
research staffs. This gift is the first toward 
a fund of $20,000,000- which the university 
hopes to raise in the next ten years toward 
carrying out its program on the new campus. 
This means that the university will keep 
its School of Liberal Arts, Religious Educa- 
tion, and like departments at Evanston and 
will build up medical, dental, and engineer- 
ing schools near the loop in Chicago. The 
growth that the university has made in the 
last five years justifies al] the sacrifice that 
Methodists put into this school in the early 
day. It is one of the most influential of 
Western universities. 

Chicago University ig forging ahead in 
its great campaign for funds and is steadily 
building for the future. Its latest achieye- 
ment is the erection of a theology building 
for the university and affiliated schools. This 
is one of the most harmonious and beauti- 
ful of the university’s buildings. It faces 
the main quadrangle and completes Harper 
Court on the east and the graduate qua- 
drangle on the west. It cost $600,000. It 
furnishes class rooms, commodious office 
space, and a departmental library and in 
addition a large commons. Chicago Sem- 
inary will have an office and lecture rooms 
in the building. The erection of this build- 
ing is another step toward making Chicago 
a leading theological center. 


The Funeral of a Rich Man 


I had part the other day in the funeral 
of a very rich minister. He was pastor in 
one of the smallest of our Illinois churches 
and was receiving the smallest salary prob- 
ably of any minister of our fellowship in the 
state. His church is situated several miles 
from the railway and I imagine that most 
of our people do not know of its existence. 
As I sat in the pulpit facing hig farmer 
congregation, I was thinking of his life and 
it kept reminding me of those familiar verses 
from Gray’s immortal Hlegy: 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 


Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

* * * * 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray, 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


I do not mean to imply that the life of this 
minister was not appreciated, but that it 
was lived in a small circle and the richness 
of his life was not known outside. 

A large part of the career of this minister 
was given to teaching alone, but for the last 
twelve years of his life he taught school in 
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this district and was. pastor of the little 
church. Last year he came to an age that 
permitted him to be pensioned as a teacher 
and so he gave up teaching and concentrated 
upon the church work. : 

I count him one of the richest men that 
I have ever known. He was rich in hig 
family life. He and his wife lived together 
in the closest fellowship and sympathy. His 
children have grown up and are filling places 
of honor and responsibility in the work of 
the world. His home was a haven of good 
fellowship where the only competition wag 
the competition of two lovers trying to serve 
each other. | 

He was rich in his human relationships. 
He lived on such a basis of fellowship with 
his farmer folks that after twelve years 
of service in a country community he was 
easily the first man in the love and ap- 
preciation of all. No other community so 
Searches the life of the individual as does 
that of the country, and yet this man bore 
it for twelve years in church and school and 
was not found wanting. During this time 
he made all the adjustments necessary to 
keep him in touch with the young people 
and with the newer thinking. 

He was rich in his relationship to nature. 
He had acres of flowers, of garden, and small 
fruits. Plants seemed to revive when he 
came near; he loved them and they grew 
for him. His strawberries were the finest, 
and his peas and potatoes the earliest and 
the best. His love of folks and of growing 
things got into the very fiber of his being, 
so that what he was beamed in his face: 
He was rich in his relationship to the 
Eternal. He kept the best of the old and 
knew how to enter into the best of the 
new. In conversation he was Sparing of 
talk about the deepest things of life, but 
he so lived these that he was an example 
to his community of the life that is hid 
with Christ in God. 

He lived simply, drove a Ford, the par- 
Sonage was without modern conveniences, 
and he was unknown beyond the local circle: 
He had riches untold—a blessed family life, 
a community fellowship founded upon love, 
a response from flower and field, and above 
all the infinite resources of the Eternal. He 
was Rey. Henry A. Cross, pastor of the 
Mayfield Church, Dlinois. ; 

Chicago, Jil., 

April 5, 1926. 
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The Epic Present 
By Amos Niven Wilder 
No longer mourn the altars of the past 
And history’s abandoned theaters, 
Passion will still its noblest scenes outlast 
And faith outlive its truest worshipers; 
Nor mourn for some departed rhapsody, 
Nor languish for the gray world’s golden 
prime, ‘ 
Not Marathon nor yet Thermopylae 
Have been entangled in the mesh of time. 
The Nikes flying from Scamander’s plain 
Late clapped their wings above our own ad- 
vance, 
Magnificence escapes from Cesar’s train 
To march in triumph up the Elysée, 
And from the crosses in the fields of France 
Great tempests of redemption sweep today. 
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O*. of the themes most debated at the 
SX” present hour is that of larger “per- 
sonal liberty,” so called. It is a peculiarity 
of this debate that the discussion almost 
wholly ignores the mass of social data which 
are at hand in abundance to interpret the 
workings of some forms of personal liberty 
in a democracy. The extent to which the 
pleaders speak in the abstract, assuming 
that some problems are new and experimen- 
tal, which, as a matter of fact, are old and 
tried, is a curious phenomenon. 

To take the most obvious example, a few 
years ago the effective argument against the 
liquor traffic was the saloon. All we had to 
do to refute some pleas for liquor dealing 
was to point to the saloon. There it was,— 
on the corner, or on all four corners. We 
saw the customers as they went in, and we 
saw them as they came out. We knew too 
often what happened after they had gone 
home. The saloon itself was the stubborn 
fact in the way of arguments for personal 
liberty in liquor traflic. 

_ Now the saloon is gone, and for the time 
being, at least, we all say that we-do not 
want it back. Still, it is altogether likely 
that any decisive victory over the prohibi- 
‘tion forces will not stop short,of re-opening 
the saloon. The saloon is the implication 
and outcome of all these personal liberty 
arguments. which are so eloquently being 
urged at the present moment. This leads 
us to the statement that in a democracy an 
abstract argument cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with merely on the plane of the ab- 
stract, especially when we do not have to 
look back more than ten years to see the 

concrete. For a democracy is a network of 
all sorts and conditions of men, and a pro- 
posed measure has to be conceived of as it 
works itself out. among the actual persons 
who compose the democracy. When we are 
dealing with a liberty which calls itself 

“personal” we have to put over against that 
“personal” the social consequences,—if we 
are sincerely concerned about democracy. 

_ There can hardly be serious question that 
the best form of social organization is that 
which gives the individual person his largest 
‘chance, but the practical consideration as 
to the cost to masses of men of allowing other 
men to follow dubious forms of liberty has 
always to be kept in mind. The whole prob- 
lem has to be stated and solved in terms 
of the general welfare. The abstract has 
to be thought of in concrete forms. It is 
‘hardly democratic to dismiss the question of 
the social cost of the pursuit of liberty as 
jrrelevant,—and the cost is an affair of the 
concrete. As an instance, think of the bat- 
tle against slavery in this country. The de- 
fenders of slavery were never tired of point- 
ing to the noble characters developed in a 
society of which slavery was a corner stone, 
—to such admittedly noble men as the Rob- 
ert HE. Lees and the Stonewall Jacksons. 
Bven if we concede that such men were the 
products of the slave-system—a question- 


Personal Liberties and Social Costs 


The Prohibition Issue 
By Francis J. McConnell 


able concession, by the way—we have to 
ask at what cost these exceptional products 
were brought forth. With the historic facts 
of slavery before us, we would hardly be 
willing to admit that the enforced bondage 
of men by the millions is justified by the 


production of a relatively few characters 
however admirable. 


THE TEMPTATION OF THE SALOON 

Similarly with the liquor traffic. A dis- 
tinguished theologian recently gave it as his 
opinion that to shut the saloon is to take 
from youth the opportunity to develop moral 
strength, not so much by using 
moderation, as by passing by the 
together. Just how popular this 
would be with a saloon keeper I do not 
know. If everybody developed strength 
enough thus to pass by the saloon without 
entering, the state would of course have to 
subsidize saloons for the sake of the moral 
opportunity they offer. Seriously, however, 
let us admit that some youths would attain 
to moral strength by resisting the tempta- 
tions of the saloon toward drunkenness. The 
question is as to the social cost of giving 
these exceptional youths their opportunity. 
If the social cost is too great, stated in 
terms of the moral wreckage of other youths 
and of the general slowing down of social 
progress, we have to forego the inspiration 
supplied by the presence of the youth who 
are thus built up into strength through the 
existence of saloons which they do not enter. 
Society is becoming increasingly weary of 
that type of appeal for personal liberty 
which would provide for a few rare souls 
at the cost of the freedom of the masses. 
We may well be patient, then, with those 
who seek to meet these high flights about 
personal liberty with disagreeable talk about 
the actual social results of the liquor traffic 
as we saw it. The more the discussion moves 
into the realms of the abstract the more it 
is necessary to keep recalling it to the con- 
erete. In a democracy the concrete is often 
disagreeable. 


liquor in 
saloon al- 
argument 


EXTREMES OF THE NEw FREEDOM 


Something of the same stress on the con- 
erete is in order also as we read the utter- 
ances of the social experimenters who talk 
fluently, not to say glibly, about modifying 
the marriage relation in the direction of 
larger personal freedom from the demands 
of strict monogamy. Suggestions of this sort 
are being aired out in much current fiction. 
Here again the writers seem to think they 
are exploring a field altogether new. They 
seem to think that they are the only ones 
who have ever heard of “modifying monog- 
amy.” It is indeed a notable tribute to the 
sturdy Puritanism which has so powerfully 
stamped American life that the proposition 
to alter radically the institution of mar- 
riage does appear to the average American 
as something new. 

I do not wish to attack the good faith of 
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those who soar into eloquence about this 
new freedom. I am willing to make, for the 
sake of the argument, the rather generous 
assumption that all who talk thus actually 
are pursuing what seems to them a lofty 
ideal. What I do wish to say is that little 
of what is said is new, and that such utter- 
ance does not noticeably tend in the direc- 
tion of freedom. In writing a novel it is 
altogether possible to spin a good yarn, and 
that, too, with charming and exquisite. liter- 
ary artisanship, without coming within sight 
of the actual world in which the looser the- 
ories of sex relationships would have to be 
set to work. The whole problem is as old 
as Babylon, or Wgypt, or China. It was 
hoary with age in the most ancient heathen- 
ism. There are societies today in which 
monogamy has been seriously ‘modified.’ 
The plain matter-of-fact social student seems 
to the novelist to sin against the esthetic 
sensibilities when he tells what happens in 
communities where the theories which call 
for more or less promiscuity are allowed 
to work. Granting the necessity of changes 
in those aspects of marriage law which put 
intolerable burdens upon innocent persons, 
it yet remains true that we have to look 
away from story books to actual facts of 
actual society for any safe social guide. The 
facts are plentiful enough. 

At this some passionate dreamer cries 
out against a society which will not allow 
him to live out what he calls his ‘full’ life. 
The question, however, is as to what his 
full life is to cost in social terms. It is all 
well enough to rail against oppression by 
society, but there is not much edification in 
the contemplation of a society that surren- 
ders the family institution of the “many,’— 
an institution which on the whole has been 
about the most liberating creation to be set 
down to the credit of humanity,—for the 
sake of “full” life to a few. Some of these 
theories at bottom call for the exploitation 
of the ordinary “many” for the sake of the 
supposedly extraordinary “few.” We have 
seen enough of the social outcome of “mod- 
ifying monogamy” to have at least an opin- 
ion about the present-day propositions. I 
recently heard a youth declaiming against 
the failure of the marriage system to pro- 
vide “large spiritual liberty.” I knew him 
well enough to suggest that he himself came 
of a high-minded line of ancestors, and that 
there had never been in his family history 
an instance of unhappiness in marriage, and 
that none of his people ever seemed to be in 
spiritual bondage. He replied that my re- 
mark was totally unfair and irrelevant. In 
a sense his rejoinder was just,—for he was 
speaking only about marriage abstractedly 
considered. . 


SoctaL CONSEQUENCES OF ORIENTAL ~ 
RELIGIONS 
The same peculiarity of paying no heed to 
social facts of admitted validity appears now- 
adays in much discussion of Christianity as 
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compared with other  religions,—notably 
with those of the Orient. We are told of 
the lofty ideals of India and China and are 
then informed that spiritual liberty calls for 
putting Indian and Chinese religion on the 
same plane with Christianity in our think- 
ing. Oddly enough, when we ask what is 
wrong with Christianity we are told of so- 
cial situations in so-called Christian lands. 
What about the social situations in India 
and China? Have these Oriental systems 
never been tried out? India has probably 
given a more sincere practical trial to her 
religion than any people in history. What 
are the social consequences? 


THE LARGER SOCIAL ASPECTS 


I do not wish to deny the elements of spir- 
itual worth in these Eastern religions, nor 
do I wish to over-estimate Christianity. We 
have not gone far enough in seeking to cap- 
ture the best in non-Christian systems for 


Christianity. New light is yet to break 
upon Christianity from the East. What I 


do protest against is the overlooking of age- 
old accumulations of social facts in the 
comparative study of religions. There can 
be no doubt that Christianity is badly com- 
promised with Western secular systems,— 
notably with competitive capitalism,—but 
the other religions likewise have their social 
entanglements,—some, indeed, good, but some 
bad. There can be no doubt that the too 
close connection of twentieth century Chris- 
tianity with capitalism is not accidental. 
Men have brought it about and men can 
change it. There can be no doubt either 
that the vital questions for Oriental systems 
have to do with the day-by-day consequenses 
of those systems on human lives in social 
relationships. Christianity must be judged 
by the type of society it produces, or fosters, 
or accepts, or tolerates. All the pleaders for 
large spiritual freedom unite upon this. 
Very well—let the other systems stand by 
the same appeal to facts. What happens 
when a society lives under Christianity,— 
or Hinduism? Can organized Christianity 
purge itself of its own un-Christian toxins? 
Can it take to itself the best in other reli- 
gions? Is it socially possible for non-Chris- 
tian systems to save the best in themselves 
and to cast out the evil in themselves without 
Christianity? There is light on these ques- 
tions to be had from the study of social facts 
the world around. It is only in these larger 
social aspects that the debate on the com- 
parative worth of religious systems is worth 
while. 


Minority RIGHTS 


It may be replied to this article that I am 
forgetting the rights of a minority in a 
democracy. It will not do to overlook the 
function of a minority in pioneering the way 
for advancing civilization. Minority rights 
are indeed superlatively sacred. I am not 
ealling for the suppression of discussion. 
The discussion ought not to cease till it in- 
cludes the social facts. I do wish that some 
of the pioneers would remember that not 
all the movement is movement forward. I 
merely suggest that there are serious limi- 
tations in the type of pioneering which con- 
ceives as brand new some problems on which 
the human race has been heaping up social 
data since the beginning of its existence. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Doings in the Dominion  —— 
By Principal D. L. Ritchie ia 


HERE is a sense in which Canada is 

suffering from growing pains. © Her 
trade is rapidly increasing; in spite of the 
southward drift, her population steadily 
grows; good immigrants from BHurope are 
arriving in hundreds, even though those of 
British stock are disappoimtingly few, for 
others are harder to acclimate and absorb. 
Some cities, like Montreal and Toronto, are 
growing by leaps and bounds, but that can- 
not be regarded as altogether healthy, for 
Canada’s future lies in her Western prairies, 
her forests and mines, her vast unecombed 
tracks of land and water power that stretch 
everywhere within her far-flung boundaries. 
The denudation of a countryside never yet 
made any nation great. Armies of town 
dwellers shoveling snow at the expense of 
the others grow na potatoes and produce no 
wheat. The one thing that can be said for 
it is that it is better than doles, and that 
in making movement easier it has some eco- 
nomic value; but it is a poor way of pay- 
ing a national debt and building up a coun- 
try. It is a sound policy, therefore, that 
maintains that immigrants to Canada must 
be land workers; any other policy can be 
favored only by such as desire a surplus 
city labor market with a view to decreased 
wages. With high-priced living in the Cities, 
the result would be a proletariat and dis- 
content everywhere. Seasonal trades in 
cities already make a great problem for 
Canada; wilfully to increase it would be to 
crown difficulty with folly. 

Politically, Canada for the time being is 
stalled. The game is one of stalemate. 
Neither of the two historic parties has a 
majority, and a small third group of Pro- 
gressives, or Farmers Party, hold the bal- 
ance. For the time being they are keeping 
the Liberals in power, sometimes with a 
majority as small as one; and so far this 
session nothing has happened but wordy 
warfare and sheer partisan futility. The 
Conservatives have evidently set themselves 
to make government impossible by endless 
talk; the obstruction of chatter at the price 
of thousands of dollars a day is the latest 
discovery in patriotism. The best thing 
that could happen for Canada would be a 
clearing of the political decks and a new 
alignment of parties on issues that really 
concern the country, but, so far, no leader 
has appeared strong enough to fashion a 
policy or sway the people. It is a struggle 
of the old political machines, and both are 
worn out and useless so far as the good of 
the country is concerned. Forward-looking 
men hoped for something from the new Pro- 
gressive Party, but it represents too domi- 
nantly a class, and has developed no leader- 
ship or nation-wide policy. Never was there 
such an hour for a great leader who would 
put Canada first, and selfish interests, politi- 
eal and financial, in the pillory of a great na- 
tional judgment. That judgment he would 
get if only he knew how to speak to a young 
nation’s soul. And to do it he need not in- 
dulge in the histrionies of a Mussolini or 
the violences of a Riviera. He need only 
have a national policy and give proof of 
being above machine-made partisan politics, 
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So far the only thing that the new Pare 
liament has done is to scent another “scan 
dal.” This time it is in the Customs De- 
partment. Enough has already been disclosed 
to prove that there has been corruption. 
Shrewd men already suspect that the “En- 
quiry” is part of the political game, and that 


after. a vast expenditure of money it will f 


end in an ineffective fiasco. More would have. 
been hoped from the Enquiry if it had been 
in the hands of two fearless judges of the 
High Court with full powers, than-in the 
hands of a divided Parliamentary Commit- 
tee. The Conservative failure at the polls 
and political bitterness have clearly had as 
much to do with the Enquiry as any passion 
for public righteousness. 


CHURCH UNION 

Church Union still disturbs Canadian life. 
Within the United Church itself rapid prog- 
ress is being made and a spirit of resolute 
good will to overcome difficulties is wide- 
spread. But the church still encounters ex- 
ternal legislative difficulties. A Federal Act 
has been passed and confirming acts in eight 
Provincial Legislatures. The difficulty now 
is in the Province of Quebec. There the 
Church Union Bill is meeting with strongly 
prejudiced opposition. It is almost entirely 
a Roman Catholic Court and the Anti- 
Unionists have sedulously spread the idea 
that the United Chureh of Canada is a 


strong Protestant combination to antagonize 


the Roman Catholic Church. Among the 
French Canadian legislatures that ‘is met 
with everywhere. Last year the bill had 
to be withdrawn; this year it is having a 
rough passage. The Premier, Mr. Tache- 
reau, sees the significance of getting the bill 
through with some approach to justice, but 
too many of his followers have been bent on 
despoiling the United Church. They have 
determined to give to thirty per cent of the 
former Presbyterian Church in Canada three- 
fourths of the college property. 

Following the action of the Ontario Legis- 
lature in giving Knox College they have 
handed to the Anti-Unionists the Montreal 
Presbyterian College also, not only the 
buildings, but also the charter, seal, and 


archives. To that the United Church ecan- 
not submit. In spite of figures, facts, and 
laws in eight Legislatures, and in the 


Federal Parliament the Anti-Unionists still 
claim to be the Presbyterian Chureh in 
Canada, basing their claim on the notorious 
Halsbury judgment in the Scottish Free 
Church case, the consequences of which had 
at once to be annulled by a special act of 
Parliament. The United Church may have 
to vindicate the fact that there is a United 
Church of Canada and that churches have 
a right, without being stripped naked, to 
obey what they believe to be the will of their - 
Lord in joining with other churches to seek 
His Kingdom. It is a vital issue, and simply 
eannot be yielded up. But in spite of all 
such hindrances and grievous costs, the 
United Church pursues its tasks. It has 
just raised a budget of four million dollars 
for general maintenance and missions, and 
this Lent sought a great spiritual quickening. 
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! ODESTY is a prominent virtue in the 
M religious: life of American men.. They 
shun. the. thought of being considered “an 
example.’...., This: modesty has fouled many 


of the heathen.” 
the ‘heathen’: 
laries to;us.” 
|| Fifty years ago the counter-activities of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries 
‘m Europe caused Robert Louis Stevenson 
to write: “To-the high entertainment of 
the angels, do we pelt each other with 
evangelists, like schoolboys bickering in the 
snow.” 


They often say, “Some of 
might better send mission- 


- Many an American man this half-century 
later would be willing to apply Stevenson’s 
statement to the work of Christian mission- 
aries among the Mohammedans, Hindus, 
Buddhists, or Confucianists. This point of 
view manifests itself through contributions 
to the extent that while two billion dollars 
are said to be given each year in America 
for education, charity and other philan- 
thropic work, the annual contributions for 
foreign missions total only forty-five mil- 
lions, a ratio of two and one-fourth per cent. 


_ Nevertheless “missions” has been adopted 
by the Men’s Commission of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches as one 
of its four main interests. There are lay- 
men on the Commission. who have had. per- 
sonal acquaintance with missions on the 
foreign fields. Robert E. Lewis, general sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Y.-M. C. A. and 
chairman.of the Commission, was formerly 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Shanghai, China. His son and daughter- 
in-law, Dr. and- Mrs. Neil H. Lewis, 
sailed last, fall to become missionaries in 
China. Another-son is general secretary of 
the Y: M. G. A. at Riga, Latvia. 

Franklin H. Warner of New York City, 
treasurer of the National Council, will head 
the Commission’s committee on missions. Mr. 
and Mrs. Warner are starting this month on 
an automobile trip during which they will 
speak in churches and at state conferences. 
Mrs. Warner is serving in a volunteer capac- 
ity as associate secretary of the Commission 
on ‘Missions during this biennium of merger. 

“The offices of the Warner Chemical Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Warner is president, are 
| on the fourteenth floor of the Central Ter- 
minal Building, Lexington Avenue and Bi, 43d 
Street. The president’s office overlooks the 

Grand Central Terminal of the New York 

Central Railroad. 


A few large framed pictures are on the 
walls of the. -president’s' office. A picture of 
Mr. Warner’s father, Dr. Lucien C. Warner, 
hangs opposite pictures and plats of chemical 
plans .at Carteret, N. J., and South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

-Mr. Warner is a business man who knows 
arguments for as well as against missions. 
Frankly he holds that a larger view of the 
world can be obtained from the missionary 
literature with which certain drawers in 
his flat top desk are crammed, than from his 
pa, Looe. : 


efforts. to interest them in “the conversion’ 


EA Business Man’s Apeunient for Missions 


By Rev. Herbert D. Rugg 


“This is where the residential compound 
for the faculty will be,” he said, pointing on 


a map of Pekin, China, to a place near the’ 


new site for the University of Yenching, of 

whose board of trustees he is president. 
“Just the foreign teachers will live in the 

compound,” I innocently commented, think- 


ing compound meant a sort of “little 
America.” 

“Oh, no,’ replied Mr. Warner, “the 
Chinese teachers will also live in the com- 
pound. There are many Chinese on the 
faculty.” 

Later he remarked that he considered 


some of the Yenching Chinese professors 
among the keenest and best thinkers any- 
where in the world today. 

The university moves to 
fall. The Warner family 
gymnasium, the first wing of which is now 
being constructed. When completed it will 
be one of the largest buildings in the country. 

In his own words, Mr. Warner gave this 
as a business man’s argument for missions: 

“Two small nations cannot fight in Europe 
now without immediately making their issue 
a serious consideration in this country. At 
one time a disturbance on the other side of 
the world affected only that locality, whereas 
now it becomes at once a matter of concern 
for all nations of the world. 

“Tt has become absolutely imperative that 
the hearts of the people of the different na- 
tions should be attuned. The nations of the 
world cannot live in peace when their con- 
trolling ideals and experiences do not har- 
monize. I believe that there is only one 
program by which the peoples of the world 
can live peacefully. That program is thor- 
oughly and completely outlined by our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, in the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ 

“The only thing remaining for us as Chris- 
tians to do, is to see that this program of 
Jesus is scattered among all the peoples of 
the world. Some will say the program has 
been tried for 2,000 years and hag failed. 
My answer is that the program has not been 
tried and that if we should put behind it 
the brains, the thought, and the money that 
a commercial enterprise puts behind the in- 
troduction of its products into a foreign 
country, or, that the nations put into the 
World War, the program would succeed. 
a business man, it is my opportunity and 
privilege to do all I can to put the program 
into operation.” 

“Mrs... Warner and I have trayeled exten- 
sively in home missionary territory and in 
Japan, China, India, and Ceylon,” continued 
Mr. Warner. “We have been entertained. by 
many missionaries. If we had found that 
missionaries really corresponded to the pop- 
ular conception of them as pious men and 
women in antiquated clothes, Bibles under 
the arm, accosting people on street corners 
and in other public places in vain efforts 
to convert them from what is known as 
‘heathenism’ to Christianity, I feel sure that 
we should spend more of our time accumu- 
lating wealth and enjoying different forms 
of wholesome recreation. 


its new site this 
has pledged the 
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“Our missionaries, in’ whatever countries 
they are at work, are making efforts to 
develop from among the people themselves 
their own leaders who can spread the teach- 
ings of Jesus. If our missionaries ean suc- 
ceed in creating the leaders who will earry. 
Jesus’ message to the last person, they will 
accomplish their task. 

“Our denomination is fortunately possessed 
with the idea of building from the youth 
up. We believe in education; therefore, we 
have established schools from the lowest 
grade to the post-graduate field. We have 
established hospitals where young men and 
Women can learn to care for the health of 
their own people. We have worked out 
and put into operation methods for teaching 
the illiterate adults of China so that after 
Studying three months, they can read ‘their 
own language. We are publishing farm 
journals which are a great aid to them. 

“The great principle that underlies every 
activity of our missionaries is that by teach- 
ing the people to believe and accept the mes- 
sage of Jesus they are happier in their 
own families, are better citizens in their own 
country, they understand the peoples of 
other nations better, and are filled with a 
great desire of service to their own people 
and to their neighbors across the seas. 

“The Christians of foreign mission coun- 
tries, on their part, are teaching us that all 
the Christians of one community can wor- 
ship together in one church of one denomina- 
tion. We find springing up a Christian 
Church of South India, a Christian Church 
of North India, a Christian Church of 
China and of other countries. 

“Our-missionaries in foreign. lands are 
our best ambassadors from America, Wher- 
ever we have traveled, we have been enter- 
tained by the rulers of the different districts: 
because we were friends of the missionaries 
whom these rulers had learned to:love and 
honor. 

“Once I. started: to thank:a goyernor for 
all the kindness he had shown the mission- 
aries. Before I was fairly well launched 
into. my pretty speech, however, he: intetr- 
rupted with a gesture and said he wished to 
thank the churches of America for sending 
out such missionaries. 

*Our ambassadors and consuls to foreign 
lands are important for the conduct of the 
affairs of our government, but our mission- 
aries take our highest. thoughts and ideals, 
our noblest contributions to Civilization, di- 
rect to the people themselves of other lands. 
Alas! that deputations from other Countries 
do not find in our own land_ better. illus- 
trations of the ideals which have been 
preached to them by our missionaries. 

“The only hope that I see for the world 
is that we put more strength, more money, 
and more thought on preaching unto all the 
nations the ideals which we have from 
Jesus. The only hope that the world shall 
live in peace rests in the consecrated efforts 
that all Christians make towards carrying 
out the ideals we have in the words and 
example of our great leader, Jesus.” 
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CHAPTER X 


The Discipline of Immigration 

MMIGRATION, in the first place, is the 
I beginning of a new epoch in the life of 
the immigrant. There is the romance of it, 
the adventure, a voyage at sea, crossing the 
mighty ocean, landing in a new country, in 
a new continent, a mystic land lying in the 
sunset. There are the crowding and multi- 
tudinous impressions of a new land, and the 
awakening of the mind by a stimulus and 
appeal not experienced before. And the 
queer people one sees when one comes to 
these shores: for every immigrant brings a 
standard of perfection with him from the 
country that he left behind. The Italian, 
German, Frenchman, the Irish, Scottish, 
English, all feel what a queer lot of people 
live here; their Declaration of Independence, 
their Constitution, their Republic; and their 
poetry, music, painting, and all the rest, 
how indescribable; and themselves, all so 
funny. Americans think the immigrant is 
funny, but he thinks Americans are funny, 
and there is a good deal to be said for 
his view. The romance is everything at the 
beginning; in contemplation the immigrant’s 
feeling is that of Byron’s “Corsair” : 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as 
rae ee the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home! 

The second experience is of hard fact. 
There is the terrible experience of farewell 
for deep-hearted young men and women, 
farewell to father and mother, to brothers 
and sisters, to kindred, to those who have 
been friends from life’s beginning, to the 
total environment, to the earth and sky in 
all their mystic and wondrous moods by 
which they attach every normal human be- 
ing to the place where he was born. 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

John Stuart Blackie, famous professor, 
for many years in Edinburgh University, 
wrote a lyric on the immigrant, true to life. 
As I came wandering down Glen Spean, 
Where the braes are green and grassy, 
With my light step I overtook 
A weary-footed lassie. 

She had one bundle on her back, 

Another in her hand, 

And she walk’d as one who was full loath 
To travel from the land. 


“T’m fresh and strong, and stoutly shod, 
And thou art burden’d so; 

March lightly now, and let me bear 

The bundles as we go.” 


“No, no!” she said, “that may not be, 
What’s mine is mine to bear; 

Of good or ill, as God may will 

I take my portion’d share.” 


“Belike it is some present rare 
From friend in parting hour; 
Perhaps, as prudent maidens wont, 
Thou tak’st with thee thy dower.” 


Copyrighted by George A. Gordon. 


She droop’d her head, and with her hand 
She gave a mournful wave; 

“Oh, do not jest, dear sir!—it is 

Turf from my mother’s grave!” 

Consider the actual sea voyage. Fifty 
years ago a jail sentence of two weeks was 
nothing in comparison with it. The steerage 
passenger was treated to food absolutely 
disgusting, unfit to be set before human be- 
ings or even pigs. I was perfectly well all 
the way over, and in the fourteen days I lost 
just fourteen pounds; I was almost starved. 
There was one meal a day, oatmeal, which 
they could not spoil, but all the rest—the 
odor of them was enough. 
where we slept were simply scandalous. On 
my side of the ship there were five beds 
below, over them another tier of five, and 
then an upper tier, and in each bed there 
was about fifteen inches of canvas to sleep 
on. We paid £6 10s. for the passage, and it 
was reported that the company cleared more 
on each steerage passenger than was made 
on a first-class passenger. What changed 
all that? Competition, to which I referred 
in my last chapter. Many years after this 
I went into the steerage quarters of the 
new steamers and I found them better than 
the first-class quarters of fifty-four years 
ago. Our ship, the Corinthian of the Allan 
Line, was eighteen hundred tons burden; 
she jumped on the sea like a catboat. The 
last steamer on which I crossed the Atlantic 
was twenty-five thousand tons, and we know 
that there are steamers in service today of 
more than twice that tonnage. I resolved 
that I never would cross the ocean again if 
I had to go back the way I came. Once is 
enough of that experience. The treatment of 
human beings by the company was heartless, 
inhuman, devilish. 

The sail up the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
on the great river, was a new experience; 
so was the landing in Quebec and the sight 
of the quaint and wonderful old city. We 
started from Quebec about nine o’clock in 
the evening, July 12; it was hot as Tophet, 
and I watched from the window sparks of 
fire in the grass. We were told that the 
country was full of snakes, and I thought 
these were snakes’ eyes winking. I found 
later they were only fireflies. The carriages 
in which we rode were immigrant carriages ; 
trucks for cattle they appeared to me to be. 
We got to Richmond, Canada, and were 
there changed to the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and here the carriages were so good, so 
beautiful, that my sister and I did not dare 
to go into them, they were such a violent 
contrast to what we had been in. Finally 
I said to my sister, “They cannot do more 
than order us out; let us go in anyway”; 
and we did. I inquired of the conductor, 
“Does this train go to Portland and Boston; 
are we in the right car?’ and he said, “Yes.” 
What a relief; what joy to step from hell 
to heaven! The train stopped somewhere, 
I know not where, that we poor immigrants 
might breakfast. I there got a cup of tea 
which I thought was poisoned; the taste was 
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sickening and indeed alarming. I learnt, 
afterwards that this horrible drink was) 
simply Oolong tea and that American ladies. 
were fond of it. After a long hot and dusty. 
ride we arrived in Boston at half-past six! 
o’clock on the evening of July 138, 1871. 

A farmer’s son is grounded in sensitive — 
self-respect. At home he does not have to. 
go out and look for a job; half a dozen , 
persons compete with one another to hire . 
him; he is in demand. It is a new experi- | 
ence for this kind of a youth, when he comes 
to a city and has no trade, to go and beg 
for work. The pain, the humiliation, of 
going to see person after person, asking to : 
be allowed to work, has not escaped the 
eye of Burns: 


See yonder poor, o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil. 


Of my own experiences with fellow-work- — 
men I have a very happy memory. The 
place where I found work was a safe- 
factory; from farm to safe-factory, what a 
rise! After the Civil War burglary had be- 
come a profession and burglar proof safes — 
were in great demand, and I went into this 
business. I have never heard that any safe 
that I helped to build was ever burst open 
by a burglar—nor have I ever heard that 
it was not. This place, which is a horror 
to me still, was a subterranean region on 
the corner of Green and Pitts Streets. The 
men went in by a dark door, down a dark 
stairway, into a place that their eyes had 
to get familiar with before they could see 
anything. There for ten hours in the day 
we hammered and hammered the cold steel. 
There were thirty men, and twenty of them 
were Irish. How good and kind the Irish- 
men were to this young Scot of eighteen, 
alien and “greenhorn”’! They were bound 
that he should have fair play; sympathetic — 
they all were, not a word was spoken that — 
was unkind or ungenerous or unfriendly; I 
have a happy memory of these men, all van-— 
ished now into the Unseen. a 
There was a German in this assemblage, — 
a powerful man; not at all a bad man, but a | 
little “fresh.” He had been in the factory 
a good while longer than I, and he wanted | 
to make fun of this poor youth, when he 
knocked off work in the evening, by forcing 
him to wrestle. I had taken a vow to keep 


injunction, to live as far as possible peace- _ 
ably with all men. The apostle knew li i 
well, as his qualification, if possible, shows. 
I felt that my stock was going down, had 
indeed gone down fifty per cent; I was los- 
ing the respect of my fellow-workers; this 
man was forcing wrestling and I was refus- 
ing. I accepted his challenge on the fourth 
evening. It was not at all new busines 
for me, but I did not in the least expec 
to throw so powerful a man—he weighed 
about two hundred and twenty-five and I 
about one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
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It should be added that a youth of eighteen, 
well built, vigorous, well trained, has end- 
less endurance; he could wrestle all day. I 
let my friend force the issue, and I waited 
till he began to puff, and, without the least 
expectation that it would have any effect, 
I gave him a twist and he went down like 
a thousand bricks. ‘Mere accident,’ I 
thought; “he will be up on his feet again 
and I shall have to meet a tougher trial.” 
Instead of that, he rose and ran for the door 
aS fast as he could. I then learnt that skill, 
endurance, and courage are more than a 
match for mere brute strength. Another 
thing I laid to heart; while doing all that 
one can to avoid trouble, when it is here, 
nevitably here, there is only one thing to 
do, and that is to meet it like a man. 

I had one experience in this factory which 
pened my eyes to the ignoble side of life. 
{ was able to save a fellow-workman from 
deing crushed to death by a heavy steel door 
which fell, or would have fallen, on him if 
(had not caught it. It was too heavy for 
ne to hold long; I could only hold it till 
1e got from under it; then it fell on my 
inger ; it did not amputate the finger be- 
vase it was soft ground into which my 
inger was pressed; but I received a severe 
ind an ugly wound. At 9.30 in the morning 
: went to the Massachusetts General Hos- 
ital, and I was there a daily visitor for 
ive weeks. When my finger got well, I re- 
jurned for my pay, and I got my pay up to 
.80 of that morning, and this notwithstand- 
ng the fact that I had saved a human life. 
n those days there were many employers 
vho would take every possible advantage of 
2 ignorant, inexperienced immigrant. 
| I must allude briefly to one heroic day in 
ay life as an immigrant. It had a ludicrous 
ginning. My sister, as usual, prepared 
he morning meal, porridge and milk, and 


‘S we were in a hurry she set the porridge 
ut to cool it off, and beside it was the can 
ff milk left by the milkman. A dog came 
md ate up the porridge, and the dog’s 


iaster took the can of milk. There we were 


I 
i 


ithout anything in the house, except the 
wo or three spoonfuls of oatmeal left in 
e utensil in which the meal had been pre- 
ared. I went to my work, a walk of three 
files, worked till noon, went away and sat 
y myself while the other workmen were 
ating their lunch, returned and worked till 
ix o’clock, walked three miles, sold my 
atch, walked three miles more, and my 


Why? Because 
llainous employers refused to pay wages 
hen they were due. But that experience 
iffened me and they paid me the next day. 
; should be added that these experiences 
re typical; that thousands of ignorant hu- 
jan beings pass through similar ill-treat- 
lent; that “man’s inhumanity to man” is 
‘Dwhere more potent and cruel than in the 
cst years of an immigrant’s life. 

| What has been said is a source of light 
3 to the psychological change through 
hich the immigrant is likely to pass. There 
at this period an exaggerated idealization 
the old country. Everything was beauti- 
1 there, all early troubles are forgotten, 
fe as it was shines in mild and lovely 
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splendor. All this is, of course, pure exag- 
geration ; still, it is inevitable. I remember 
a remark of my good sister, who died two 
years and eight months after we came here, 
“Tf I could only see my native land again, I 
would kneel and reverently kiss the soil.” 

There follows the revulsion against the 
new country. These accursed Yankees, what 
a bad lot they are! They are keen, they 
can outwit any Scot alive, and their keen- 
hess is unmodified and unsoftened by any 
religion. Again exaggeration is as plain here 
as it was in the idealization of the past. 

Disillusionment is apt to appear at this 
Stage of experience; vigorous persons come 
here to make money, honestly, by hard 
work, and great workmen have been sent 
from all European countries to these shores; 
they come to make money by hard work, 
and to save, and after a term of years to 
return home; almost all of them expect to 
return home. The immigrant finds that, al- 
though he gets more money, it costs him 
more to live, and he is hardly any better 
off than he was before. I recall the re- 
mark of a very close Scot newly arrived who 
went to buy overalls. He saw that they 
cost ninety-seven cents; that did not sound 
so bad. He handed out a dollar and got 
three cents change; then what had happened 
dawned upon him, and he exclaimed, “That 
knocks a terrible hole in a dollar.’ 

The next thing is the discovery of the 
world mind, the greatest discovery that a 
man can make; the discovery of the re- 
sources in the human spirit, the wealth 
there, the independence, the character, and 
the open door into fellowship with great 
minds all over the world. Here was the 
Republic of America; in it there was a re- 
public of letters, a republic of poets, of 
thinkers, who had taken the greatest ideas 
of mankind and put them into the most 
beautiful form. What an escape this was 
from the disappointment, the humiliation, 
and the sorrow of life, this vast and pre- 
cious discovery of mind! The immigrant 
himself had a mind, and there was an in- 
tellectual world all about him waiting to 
bid him welcome to its fellowship, its com- 
munion, its treasure, its joy. And in the 
case of one immigrant, there was soon to be 
the discovery of a new vocation, and the 
vast romance of preparation for that voca- 
tion. 

Here I must pay a tribute to a fine soul 
in a sordid environment, the kindest and 
most helpful ‘soul to me in all Boston in 
the day of my distress and trouble. I was 
getting on very well with my work, and 
with my studies when, in June, 1872, I came 
down with typhoid fever. It took me four 
months to recover, and I got into debt again. 
When I was convalescent I owed my doctor 
fifty dollars. He was a wise and good man, 
moderate in his charges, and patient as to 
the time of payment. The woman who with 
her husband kept the boarding-house and bar 
in Pitts Street, where I had lived for six 
months, knew that I had been sick. She 
came to me and asked, “Where are you 
boarding?” I replied, “I don’t know where 
I am going to live, my money is gone, and 
I cannot work for three months.” Her re- 
sponse was this: “Come to my house and 
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live there; pay me when you can, and if you 
want anything at the bar to strengthen you, 
it shall be yours free.” This last privilege, 
I am happy to say, I never improved. Dur- 
ing the many weeks of my convalescence I 
had in this home the best of food, a good 
room, and I never met anything but a 
smile, a word of sympathy and hope from 
that most generous woman. I remember 
her with reverence and gratitude; she was 
like a pond lily, lifting above the stagnant 
and poisoned element in which her life was 
rooted, a soul of unsullied purity and love- 
liness. I still owed her five dollars when 
I took my leave, and I was not able to pay 
this till the middle of my first year in 
Bangor Seminary. When she saw me, 
dressed somewhat clerically, her greeting 
was, “Lord bless you, what have you gone 
and become now?’ “A Protestant priest,” 
was my reply, and her warm Celtic and 
Catholic nature burst into rich and delight- 
ful laughter. I may say that I had to fight 
to make her take that last payment of five 
dollars. Within the year she had lost by 
death her only child. meter Tor 
twelve years of age. It was for the daughter 
an infinite boon, to be taken on the breath 
of death from that terrible environment, but 
for the poor mother and her nature, great 
in tender feeling, it was a crushing sorrow. 
We sat down and talked it all over while 
the great tears rolled down her kindly and 
sorrow-stricken face. The end of the 
dialogue was the only one that carries in 
it heart’s ease. God’s will is best, for us, 
for all whom we love, and for the whole 
troubled race of man. 

I have often thought of that fine soul as 
a type of many others in this dark and 
ugly world. There are many of them, of all 
creeds and persuasions—souls with God’s 
love in them, and human kindness, whose 
hands are stretched toward struggling fellow- 
mortals, and who are indeed Christ’s minis- 
ters. That woman was the best friend that 
I,a youth of nineteen, had at that time; in 
the crowded city of Boston, where there are 
so many good men and women, she was the 
best. 

In the end of September I went back to 
work, and this time I was engaged by the 
American Steam Safe Company of South 
Boston. During the winter preceding three 
hundred and fifty panes of glass had been 
broken in the factory, and during the au- 
tumn these windows were to be repaired. 
When I asked for a job, I was questioned 
as to whether I could set glass. I had seen 
a carpenter cut with his diamond one pane 
and set it. I was fearful lest I might lose 
this job which would keep me a month, in 
fine weather, out of doors, and thus confirm 
my recovery from typhoid fever, and I re- 
plied that I knew how to cut and set glass. 
I started in with fear and trembling; I got 
on famously, and no one ever knew that my 
previous experience had been so limited. I 
set every pane of glass in the factory and 
afterwards joined the force of painters in- 
doors. 

Toward the end of my painting experience 
I had a fine time of it, if I did not produce 
any great works of art. I was sent out to 
paint vaults, and the doors of vaults, in the 
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Lowell Station, now part of the North Sta- 
tion, Boston & Maine Railway. 
same sort of work for ‘the Franklin Street 
Bank, the Suffolk Bank, and the then new 
Post Office on Devonshire Street. 
pany gave me fifty cents for my lunch or din- 
ner; a cup of coffee and a piece of pie would 
cost ten cents, and the remaining forty cents 
went into my book-account. A new book a 
week came out of this achievement, and in 
the course of the winter a small library, of 
which I was inexpressibly proud, rewarded 
my self-denial in noonday meals. An un- 
usually heavy breakfast and supper enabled 
me to endure this self-denial without any 
conscious injury to my health, and as the 
mistress of the boarding-house. saved one 
meal each day by this arrangement she made 
no Complaint. 

In March, 1874, I again changed my oecu- 
pation. _I had been in succession safe- 
builder, stonemason, painter; now I became 
assistant editor to a monthly paper called 
The Cherub, which I believe has long ago 
returned to heaven. I wrote one or two 
pieces for this paper and I did secretarial 
work of a miscellaneous character. The oftice 
correspondence was new to me; it was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and I greatly enjoyed 
it. Events in my life were, however, shap- 
ing themselves into something higher; I was 
indeed on the dim frontier of a new career. 

(To be continued) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Blue Beads 


The little sister of the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah spake thus unto me: 

Grandpa, dost thou know what happened 
while thou» wast around the World? 

And I answered, Tell me what happened. 

And she said, The Five and Ten Cent 
Store came in on Marion Street. 

And I said, That Was an important event. 

And she said, Grandpa, shall we go there? 

And. I said, We will go at once. 

And..as we walked, I. held her. hand, and 
she said: 

Grandpa, do not hold. my hand so tightly. 
Hold it softly, for I am a soft little girl. 

“Sol held it softly, for she is a soft little 
girl. 

And she said, Grandpa, I will show you 
what to buy, and you may pay for it. 

And I said, That will be a satisfactory 
division. 

And she went not from counter to counter 
wishing for many things, for she knew what 
she wanted. 

And she said, I want some Beads. 

And the Salesgirl said, We have Red ones 
and Blue ones and Yellow ones and Pink 
ones and Red ones. 

And she chose those that were Blue. 

And as we walked away she did not but- 
ton her Coat at the top. ; 

And a lady was coming toward us, and 
the little sister of the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah said, She will Notice My 
Beads. 

And she slipped away from me, and ran 
on ahead, and stopped in front of the lady. 

And the lady said, Thou art a nice little 
girl. 


I. did the 
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And she said, That is trys, but see My 


‘Beads. 


And the Lady said; They ‘are very fine, 
and they Match thine Eyes. 

And she said, Thou canst not guess where 
we bought them. 

And the lady said, Where? 

And she said, At the Ten Cent Store. And 
thou’ canst not guess who gave them to me. 

And the lady said, Who? 

“And she said, My Grandpa. 

And the lady said, I know thy Grandpa 
by sight. I have seen his picture in the 
paper. Yea, I have read certain of his writ- 
ings. Moreover, I have heard him speak. 
Thy Grandpa is a Distinguished Man. 

And she said, That’s because he is My 
Grandpa. 

Now I rather think she is right. For 
whatever of distinction a man shall gain in 
his own person or reputation, what shall it 
profit him if his children be fools, or his 
grandchildren walk in the paths of folly. 
Verily that man who hath sweet and virtu- 
ous and healthy and strong Posterity, he is 
Distinguished. And life for him is a pleas- 
ant journey to the Ten Cent Store with little 
soft hands to hold. 


Andover Seminary Finds Itself 
at an Impasse 


Closed Doors the Trustees’ Order 
for 1926-27 
By Howard A. Bridgman, D.D. 


[Reprinted from the “Boston Hvening Tran- 
script” of April 2, 1926—EnprTors.] 

While the final outcome of the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
invalidating certain corporate relations be- 
tween Andover Theological Seminary and Har- 
vard University is yet to be determined, sev- 
eral decisions have been reached of importance 
to the parties immediately concerned and to 
the public generally. 

As to the present personnel of the Andover 
faculty, definite arrangements haye been made 
with regard to each of the four men now on 
duty. Despite alluring opportunities, which 
could easily become realities, Dean Willard L. 
Sperry will remain. at Harvard in his. present 
position as dean of. the Theological School of 
Harvard University. His colleague in the chair 
of Hebrew, Prof.. W. R. Arnold, will also be- 
come a professor in the Harvard School, and 
his responsibility, like that of Dean Sperry, 
will hereafter be to the authorities of the uni- 
versity. It is understood that Prof. Daniel 
Evans of Andover Seminary will be given a 
year’s leave of absence with pay, in order that 
he may -earry out long-deferred plans for travel 
and study. .Rey. H. J. Cadbury, who has. been 
assistant: professor at Andover, 
pointed ‘to the chair of Biblical Literature and 
Ilistory at Bryn Mawr College. ~All these men 
will round out the present academic year-in 
service. of the students registered at Harvard, 
as well as of the four students penstbret at the 
Andover. School. : : 

* * 


Unless, therefore, some new. decision is rén- 
dered by the Supreme Court, Andover Semi- 
nary next autumn will cease to function, until 
further developments. The trustees have de- 
cided to offer no courses of instruction for. the 
academic year 1926-27. In the first place, no 
teachers are likely to be found either in the 
Congregational or the Presbyterian fold, from 
which the trustees must recruit their teachers, 


has been ap-. 
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who would assent to the iron-bound creed and: 
its minutest specification of now outgrown doc; 
trines, which. the Supreme Court hag declared 
is binding on all who would teach at Andover. | 
In the second place, no students, or at least 
few, would care to attend the classrooms of 
Such instructors, provided they could be found. 
In the third place, churches, even those of the 
distinctively “fundamentalist” type, are not — 
looking for young men produced by an insti- 
tution whose professors must declare their be- ‘ 
lief in the “federal headship of Adam and the 
imputation of his sin, to all his posterity,” not | 
to speak of other stiff assertions about the in- 
spiration of the Bible and everlasting punish- 
ment. Moreover, the controversial atmosphere 
and the spirit prevailing at the time of the es- _ 
tablishment of the seminary, and the fixing of 
its creed, cannot be duplicated in these days 
of Jarger toleration and new insights into truth, 


and interdenominational fellowship. 
ex 


One recent disclosure regarding the creedal 
situation at Andover, which will probably ‘sur- 
prise most people, igs the fact that the three 
visitors, Rey, Benjamin Wilmot of Athol, Rey. 
E. Victor Bigelow of Andover, and Thomas 
Weston, Esq., of Boston, are themselves re- 
quired to hold this ancient creed and reaffirm 
it every five years. So another difficulty arises 
in connection with the personal attitude of the 
board of visitors, who felt conscientiously 
obliged to bring this issue before the Supreme 
Court as the particular guardians of Andover’s 
orthodoxy. Whether they themselves or any 
successors whom they may elect may be will- 
ing to submit periodically to such a severe the- 
ological test, remains to be seen. No visitor 
for a period of many years has taken this creed 
in the terms now laid down by the Suprenie 
Court decision. 

* x 

The next question which arises is with ref- 
erence to the endowment of Andover Seminary, 
which, despite the repeated drains in connec- 
tion with recent litigation, amounts to some 
$800, 000. It cannot, of course, under the re- 
cent decision, go over to Harvard University. 
It is not in itself sufficient to maintain an inde- 
pendent modern school of theology. It  prob- 
ably could not go to Bangor Seminary or to 
any other Congregational institution outside of 
Massachusetts without a special enabling act, 
so it would seem probable that the Supreme 
Court will yet have to determine what can be 
done. And the disposition of both trustees and 
visitors, who have been the opposing forces 
thus far, is to pass the problem back to Chief 
Justice Rugg and his associates in the hope 
that some enabling act may point out, the way 
to go. 


Meryman’s Portrait of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr. 
By Maud Frazer Jackson 

[The portrait of Calvin Coolidge, Jr., by 


Richard. 8. Meryman, - was awarded the “Phila- 
delphia- PrizeEpir0rs.] - Ctra 


‘True spirit of the lad the artist shows . 
“Against a darkened background that young face 


Clear-cut, appears’ in all-ity boyish grace ; 
On it the light of Youth's -glad morning glows. 
A face both sweet and, strong, of one who knows 


‘High. purpose, and whose heart has ever: place 


lor visions, longings. But before the race 
Begins, God’s call, —and from our ken he goes. 


Beholding that fair. pictured face, it seems 


A light thereon. shines from. the Aills aboye, 
_Where now he: solyeth all life’s mystery : 


No sin, no failure his nor brok 


With him’ you camp, forever blest and free. 
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_ Concerning That S. O. S. Call from Africa 


4 a: The “Mission Plan” Is Suggested 


T “‘Y experience in the foreign mission field in 
LYB Africa, which began more than thirty 
years ago, soon convinced me that a different 
relation between the force in the field and the 
force at home was urgently needed. 

While on my first furlough after seven years 


| of service, I was permitted to present the mat- 


ter in The Congregationalist (April 27, 1901) 
under the heading—, ‘‘The Forward Movement,” 
the effort being made to get churches to take up 


the support of individual missionaries as their 


“Woreign Pastors” with the hope that this would 
meet the need so deeply felt by many mission- 
aries. 

I urged that this plan was inadequate and 
proposed “The Mission Plan’: securing the 
support of a mission by a group of churches, 
thus making the object of interest more con- 
stant and adequate; leading to a more compre- 
hensive view of the work, a more thorough 
study of the problems of the mission, the con- 
| ditions of success, and the relations of different 
parts of the work to each other; doing away 
with jealousies; avoiding the tendency to re- 
gard missionaries as objects of charity, the 
work rather than the worker becoming the ob- 
ject of attention; making it possible to meet 
emergencies by quick connection with the sup- 
porting body; reducing the number of special 
appeals coming before any one church; and re- 
sulting in more full and definite knowledge of 
_ the mission supported, which would furnish the 


' basis for an intelligent study and appreciation 


of missions in general. 

When I was at home on my second furlough 
fifteen years ago, the “Station Plan” had been 
inaugurated; but the urgent need of a different 
relation seemed as great as ever. I found that 
the supporters of my station, Mount Silinda, 
were scattered from New Hampshire to Cali- 
fornia, and from Wisconsin to Mississippi. 
There was no chance for the missionary and 
the supporters of the station to get together ; 
could they have done go the needs of the mis- 
sion as a whole should have been discussed, 
since the station cannot prosper apart from the 
mission (the unit of work, in Africa at least) ; 
yet these needs would have been beyond the 
scope of the station’s supporters. 

The situation seemed as urgent as ever, and 
I pressed upon the secretaries and members of 
the American Board the adoption of the “Mis- 
sion Plan” as a possible relief. 

After fifteen years more of waiting (not idle 
waiting) the need seems unabated as indicated 


By Dr. William L. Thompson 
Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia, Africa 


by Africa’s S.O. S. Call heard at the meeting 
of the Board in Washington in October, pub- 
lished in the Missionary Herald for November, 
1925, and by the grave discussion of the seri- 
ous deficit with proposals for heart-rending 
retrenchments,* at the same annual meeting. 
Although the income (in dollars) of the 
Board has nearly doubled, wages and prices 
have likewise doubled, or, in other words, the 


dollar has only half its former value. Never- 
theless, wealth has increased. There is plenty 
for needs in which we are interested. This is 


my fourth furlough. I have before me the ser- 
mon of the annual meeting of 1924 at Provi- 
dence by Dr. Robert Russell Wicks (printed 
in The Congregationalist for Nov. 20, 1924). 
In this sermon Dr. Wicks*recognizes the same 
urgent need; and proposes, in somewhat differ- 
ent terms, what seems to me the same remedy 
that I set forth in 1901, and urged upon the 
Board in 1910-11. Furthermore, I hear that 
the Mission Plan is suggested from other quar- 
ters—Southern California proposing to take 
over the Mexico Mission as its share of the 
Board’s work, and the Fairfield Association 
of Connecticut proposing to take up the work 
in Portuguese Hast Africa. 

Such an arrangement would probably natu- 
rally result in certain duties now devolving on 
the secretaries of the Board being assumed by 
a local assistant secretary, possibly a mission- 
ary on furlough, thus relieving the pressure at 
headquarters. Such an opportunity for effi- 
cient organization of all departments of the 
work seems to me a strong point in its favor. 
Physicians, industrial men, educators, business 
men, lawyers, women, as well as ministers, 
could organize to help and to push those sec- 
tions of work which they are best fitted to 
understand and appreciate. To quote Dr. 
Wicks: “Detailed needs and concrete oppor- 
tunities could be assigned to individuals and 
organizations within a group in accordance 
with their ability.” Possibly something, even, 
might be done to provide substitutes for mis- 
sionaries on furlough. For instance, a wealthy 
physician, wanting a change, might find it in 
the mission at his own charges for traveling 
expenses, ete. 

A beloved president of the Board, Dr. Capen, 
once suggested a secretary for each state. 
Viewing from another standpoint, I would sug- 
gest a modification of this proposal—a_secre- 
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tary for each mission with corresponding home 
territory. 

In the report of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America for 1924 Dr, F. M. 
North (Methodist) proposes that liberty for. de- 
voting funds to special objects be granted to 
those that have met their apportionment. The 
Board has an effective safeguard against un- 
warranted interference with its own legitimate 
functions in its ownership of the property of 
its missions. 


Wuat ABOUT THE MERGER? 


Is not the Mission Plan diametrically op- 
posed to the trend of the merger proposals? 
I think not. I think it is entirely harmonious 
with it. I feel sure that thorough organization 
under one head is not only not inconsistent 
with but necessarily involves division of labor 
among subordinate organizations each of which 
has its share of reciprocal responsibility and 
privilege. The Mission Plan aims to bring the 
mission into closer touch with its supporters, 
but there should be—must be—mutual rela- 
tionships and co-operation between different 
portions of the whole great work—connection 
through the Central Board. 

If the object of the merger is to lessen work, 
it is a mistake. If it is to enable more work 
to be done, by doing it more efficiently, all 
right! If it proposes to diminish the number 
of organizations, it is doubtless a mistake. If 
it aims to bring all organizations into harmoni- 
ous system, all right! Sex is not a proper basis 
for division of mission work (though, of course, 
prevailing ideas in the field, ete., have to be 
taken into account), for one sex of a com- 
munity cannot be evangelized apart from the 
other. But we need more offices rather than 
fewer, whether manned by men or women. 

The earliest merger that I know of, that of 
the Twelve Tribes into the Jewish nation, un- 
der Moses, was saved from collapse by the wise 
advice of Moses’ father-in-law, Jethro, to adopt 
division of labor. Again, when the thirteen 
states were merged into the United States, it 
was fortunate (though not so impossible then 
as now, when there are forty-eight states) that 
the Federal Government was not expected to 
exercise from Washington all governmental 
functions for the whole country. 

Perhaps it is as useless for me to present 
this matter now as it would have been fifteen 
years ago. I realize that the difficulties have 
increased in some directions, but J feel that 
the urgent need has also increased, or, at least, 
not diminished. But Dr. Wicks said, “these 
problems are not so serious as those toward 
which our present strategy is leading us,’ and 
I seem to see some indications that others are 
thinking along similar lines. 

The idea has been expressed that the urgent 
need, the intolerable conditions (not personal 
hardships, inconvenience, or suffering; the 
Board has always provided well for the physi- 
eal needs of its workers) for which I have for 
twenty-five years been urging relief, is the nor- 
mal state of missions and that I am foolish to 
look for anything else. A secretary of the 
Board said to me fifteen years ago, “I have 
never heard any other story from the mission- 
aries of any Board or from any missionary so- 
ciety. It is the cry that goes up from the ends 
of the earth, begun by our Lord himself when 
he said, ‘The fields are white unto the harvest, 


* Since the above was written most of the 
retrenchments referred to have been voted by 
the Prudential Committee. 
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but the laborers are few.’ The story of the 
American Board is a story of struggle with in- 
sufficient support and boundless opportunities 
for development, and I imagine that will be 
the story until the millennium day.” 

I am glad that the secretary did not draw 
the conclusion, easy to infer from these words, 
that the struggle is useless, and propose to re- 
linquish it. We missionaries want the privi- 
lege of a share in it and do not wish to be 
blamed for seeking to improve conditions. 

May I, in closing, express the hope that if 
Southern California proposes to assume the sup- 
port of the Mexico Mission she will not pro- 
pose entire independence of the American 
Board; and that if the Fairfield Association 
undertakes work in Portuguese Hast Africa, 
it will realize that although this is an appeal- 
ing and most inspiring work, it is (or soon 
should be) a large and difficult one. I would 
suggest that several adjoining associations, 
perhaps the whole State of Connecticut, be 
enlisted, especially if, as I understand to be 
the case, the funds for this work are to be 
over and above the regular apportionment. 
Perhaps I am conceited regarding the impor- 
tance of my own profession, but I wish a good, 
up-to-date physician—with a knowledge of the 
Portuguese language of course—could be one of 
the pioneer force. If this is read by one, white 
or black, who might serve, will he not offer him- 
self? I could envy him such an opportunity. 


League of Nations 
By James A. Blaisdell 

(Continued from page 455) 
proceed to its purpose without delay? That 
he carried the enthusiastic impulses of the 
Assembly was obvious. It was a thrilling 
incident, this diffident, unfamed olive-hued 
representative of backward Albania speak- 
ing out alone the aggressive mind of the 
civilized world. But more conservative 
counsels, probably wisely, were to prevail. 

Even in this hurried review we must stop 
to pay heed to the words of Chao-Hsin Chu, 
just mentioned. It is an open secret that 
‘China though aspiring to a permanent seat 
in the Council has not paid the regular 
dues. But the message was none the less 
weighty. First, in the further proposed 
development of the League it must not as- 
sume that the great military powers are 
ipso facto the dominant partners in the 
League. Such assumption could only operate 
to re-entrench militarism. Second, European 
affairs are vital but the League is an affair 
of the whole world. It should have its eyes 
on the whole world with equal devotion. If 
this political philosophy of the Chinese dele- 
gate may now be over-idealistic, it is never- 
theless indisputable and these principles will 
be major axioms of the League which by the 
slow beating out of experience is sometime 
to eventuate. 

At last the final moment comes. The ses- 
sion began at ten o’clock and it is now one. 
‘The Portuguese President calls the end of 
the debate and declares Briand’s motion 
earried without opposition. He makes a 
closing address in French, assuming Ger- 
many’s entrance in September and before the 
interpreter finishes the English translation 
the hall is empty and the drama is ended. 

What will be the result? As is always the 
case the certainties are interwoven with 
the uncertainties. It has been made clear 
that absolute unanimity is an extreme price 
for a large majority constitutionally to pay 
in exchange for its ability to act and that 
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there will undoubtedly be efforts to modify 
this requirement. _ How far this effort can 
go remains to be seen. Changes have, and 
will, come in the structure of the League 
but it is early to assume too quickly that 
radical changes are necessary. In far older 
governments majorities have endured long 
delays without disastrous consequences. 
What will happen before September in this 
shifting world will also create varied and in- 
numerable possibilities. 

At least two things are certain, however. 
The world problem has, in a new sense, been 
driven home to the consciousness of Hurope 
with various results. While no one could 
have respect for the dickering policy of 
Brazil there was obvious point in the con- 
tention made-by its representative that ad- 
mirable as was the work of Locarno it 
“should be brought into the framework of 
the League and that the League should not 
be brought into the framework of the polit- 
ical system of Locarno” that this fact has 
been made evident by- an event which 
operated to the bitter disappointment of 
Europe and the immediate disadvantage of 
the world is most unfortunate. It has 
deepened and made more vivid the separation 
of the old world and the new and made it 
more than ever our business to find a way 
of mutual understanding and progress. 

And this also is clear. Out of all this 
confusion and perplexity two men only have 
risen into immeasurably increased influence 
and two countries have added to their na- 
tional prestige: Unden of Sweden and Benes 
of Czechoslovakia. Every speech rang with 
honor to their unselfishness; every mention 
of their names reverberated in prolonged ap- 
plause. They walked the ways of sacrifice ; 
therefore they walked the ways of power. For 
us as well, there is no other statesmanship. 


Mrs. Ella E. Tucker 


The recent death of Mrs. Blla H. (Shattuck) 
Tucker, wife of Mr. Clarence ©. Tucker, at 
the home of their daughter in Herndon, Va., 
will sadden a wide circle of friends. 

Born and growing up in Pepperell, Mass., 
and teaching there and in neighboring towns 
for some years, she leaves many relatives and 
friends in that region. After her marriage in 
1877 and several years in Pepperell, Leomins- 
ter, and Fitchburg, she went South with her 
husband ‘and family to Atlanta University, 
Georgia, where Mr. Tucker had a position. Dur- 
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By Hattie Vose Hall 


Sometimes, when life seems blind to us— 
And makes us wonder why 

We seem to be but shuttlecocks 

On head-winds beating by; 

If we can reach the healing woods, 

And rest on their still sod, 

The lovely spires of spruce and fir 

Will point the way to God. 
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‘orphanage for girls. 


April 15, 192 


ing her nine years there, in addition to her 
home life, where she kept open house to all, 
she took a leading part in organizing and pro- 
moting the 
Union, being made first president. 
she carried on the girls’ 
the university. She was an efficient worker 


and an entertaining and impressive speaker. 


Next in Tougaloo, Miss:, with husband and 
family, she carried on domestic work with the 
girls. In Hampton Institute next, she went, 


Woman’s Christian Temperance 
For a time © 
domestie training in ~ 


after a year, to Washington, D. C., to give her — 


three 
schools, her husband remaining at his work. 
There, as elsewhere in previous years, she was 
active in church and Sunday school work, mak- 
ing, as always, many friends. 

Later in Massachusetts, for two years she 


cared for her invalid mother, then joined her 


husband in Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, shar- 
ing her time and interests with the neighboring 
After his six years there, 
they returned to their Massachusetts home, 
where she continued the care of her mother 
until her death. She then was active in social 
work with the Woman’s Neighborhood Club, 
of which she long was, president. 

In 1917 she suffered a paralytic shock in her 
right side, from which she only partially re- 
covered. Since then she has lived alternately 
in Massachusetts and Virginia. Though sadly 
afflicted, she met her misfortune courageously, 
keeping her interest in family, friends, and 
events, never growing old in mind or spirit. 
Above all, she was a home maker, unstinted 
in her devotion as wife and mother, and an in- 
spiration in family life. Seldom is a loss more 


keenly felt or a larger vacancy left in the fam- ~ 


ily circle. After a brave fight of five weeks 
the end came.the. morning of March 1. Her 
funeral was in the old home church. Her body 
will rest in the family lot in her native town. 

Besides her husband she leaves three daugh- 
ters: Mrs. W. H.- Thrall, Brentford, S. D.; 
Mrs. W. A. Simonds, Herndon, Va.; and Mrs. 
P. S. Maxwell, Pepperell, Mass.; four grand- 
children, and a sister, Miss Clara M. Shattuck 
of Eepperat: 


This Is My Church 


Here through beautiful services I come close 
to God and to my human comrades in worship. 

Here in many ways I learn the truths by 
which I may live a brave, happy, and useful life. 

Here I gain the strength by, which I become 
that which I have learned I ought to be. 

Here I find comfort in my sorrow, courage 
in my struggle, joy. in my victories. -. 

Here I come into union with Christ, my 
Master and Friend. —Ozora 8S. Davis. 


girls the: benefit of the Washington © 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
astor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
e goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
jpard he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
Hngland to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists upon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
coz, Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is _sen- 
tenced to only sia months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
af ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so in a board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
road line is proposed which would cross the 
Kennedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
to Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Silcoxr comes to 
bid on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 
posed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 
increase his profits $50,000, and he is to nay the 
Kennedys at least $60,000. He gets the.con- 
tract. Ohristmas day is celebrated happily on 
the ranch. In the evening Gordon proposes to 
hold religious services. in neighboring school- 
houses on Sundays. Jim approves. 


CHAPTER XX 

ORDON KENNEDY, the erstwhile To- 

ronto pulpit star, became an itinerant 
-prairie missionary. There were few Sundays 
when he did not go abroad on his self-imposed 
task. It was. no unusual thing for him to 
travel a hundred miles and conduct three serv- 
ices a day. 

Davie Eyans accompanied him on the first 
of these journeys to drive the car and lead 
the singing. Gordon asked him to give a solo. 
He had a voice that could touch the deepest 
chords of men’s hearts and he put his soul into 
his song. 

On their way home, at’ the close of the day’s 
efforts, Gordon said: 

“Davie, you’re a godsend! JI reckon your 
songs get right down into the middle of their 
souls.” 

These words thrilled the little Welshman as 
nothing had done for years. He quivered with 
delight. In his excitement he burst out with— 

“Tf you really think so, then I’m with you 
.for always and for all I’m worth. It’s great 
business. These people are hard as rocks; but 
-you’ve got the dynamite up your sleeve. Keep 
on as you were doing this evening, Padre, and 
you'll blow hell out of ’em.” 


“J reckon you’ve got the right idea, Davie. 
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That’s just what we should be trying to do. 
A good many of them look ag if they were 
carrying hell around inside them. Our stunt is 
to knock it out.’ 

In an instant Davie became intensely serious. 

“IT guess I didn’t quite realize what I was 
saying. I shouldn’t be the one to speak lightly 
about hell. It’s an awful thought to me. It’s 
the terror of my life.” 

“Don’t worry! If you keep hell out of you 
in this world, the Almighty will keep you out 
of hell in the world to come.” 

“That’s just the trouble, sir. 
into Me now by spells. 
day. I know it. 
lowered down—a 


I get hell fire 
I shall die drunk one 
I often picture myself being 

miserable wreck—into a 
drunkard’s grave. That books me for hell.” 

“Now, Evans! Listen to me. You’re not 
going to fill a drunkard’s grave! You’re going 
to end your days in honor. You’re a man.” 

“Wait till you see Ferggy tie me up! You 
won’t call me a man then.” 

“Yes, I will. Ill call you a man in the grip 
of a terrible appetite—a man beside himself for 
the time being—but a man who'll come to 
himself presently and win through. We judge 
the course of a river by the main set of the 
current, not by the eddies here and there. The 
main current of your life points to victory and 
peace. And I want you to know this, Davie; 
you’ve got to fight harder than ever now, for 
my sake. I need you. You’re my right-hand 
man. We’re partners in this business and I’d 
be stranded without you.” 

The people of the settlements turned out in 
force and crowded the school houses which 
Gordon visited. His coming was regarded as 
a compliment. The Kennedy ranch and its 
owner were well known and held in high re- 
pute all over the region. When it became 
known—and the knowledge soon spread—that 
the Reverend Gordon Kennedy, the noted To- 
ronto preacher, and brother of Jim Kennedy 
of Black Gulch, was to conduct public worship, 
the communities determined to give him a fit- 
ting reception. His coming was to be inter- 
preted as a mark of esteem and welcomed as a 
pleasant break in the humdrum of life. With 
these people Sunday differed little, if at all, 
from other days of the week, and the weeks, es- 
pecially in winter, stretched themselves out 
jin drab and monotonous succession. 

At first Gordon began with simple, uncon- 
ventionable talks to be followed by questions 
from the audience. These questions soon gave 
him his true line and led him to change his 
method. He found that the only themes which 
interested the people were the greatest themes. 
To these he turned, dealing with them in the 
most thoroughgoing way of which he was ca- 
pable. He brooded them as he went about his 
daily work and spent his evenings putting his 
thoughts in order and writing them out in 
simple, vivid language. He had never worked 
harder even at Memorial Church. The result 
was the awakening of considerable interest in 
religious matters. It was not only an intel- 
lectual interest, but in many cases there were 
evidences of deep spiritual concern and a reach- 
ing out for better things. 

“We're doing spade work this winter, Davie,” 
he said. “Spade work and .a bit of seeding. 
Next winter we ought to see a real movement. 
If only we hadn’t to spread the work out over 
so wide a field! here’s work enough within 
our circuit to keep at least three men busy all 
the time.” 


KENNEDY'S SECOND BEST. 
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There were Sundays when Gordon could not 
get back to the ranch before midnight. He 
would come in tired and cold. On one of these 
occasions Jim blazed out at him: 

“IT say, Gordon, you’re overdoing this busi- 
ness. You've got to let up. You'll be ill pres- 
ently. No man can work seven days a week at 
your pace and stand up under it. You're show- 
ing signs of strain and the next thing you 
know you'll be down with pneumonia or some 
other rotten thing. You’ve done enough on this 
missionary stunt. Cut it out now!’ 

“Sorry to oppose your wishes, Jim, but I 
can’t do it.” 

“Why not? Do you think you’re converting 
the heathen population of this country? Do 
you imagine that you’re snatching brands from 
the burning and winning stars for your crown?” 

“Nothing of the sort. But I’m doing a little 
good to the people and I’m doing a whole lot 
of good to myself.” 

“In what way?” 

“Keeping on fairly comfortable terms with 
my conscience.” 

“Yhat’s your old song, Gordon.” 

“It’s a true song. Another cup of tea, 
please! It tastes ‘good tonight.” 

Jim poured the tea and urged more food upon 
him. Then he sat and watched him with a 
look of tenderness in his deep set eyes. At 
length he said: 

“Gordon, old boy, I know this is a devilish 
hard winter for you. It’s rotten! Hyerybody 
seems to be making life hard for you just now. 
I’m not doing anything to help you. And there’s 
Margaret, a drag on the wheels when she should 
be pulling in the traces with you. It’s time 
that young lady was ambling out to the ranch.” 

“Cut that out, Jim! I’m not going to dis- 
cuss that even with you.” 

“T won’t cut it out. It’s a rotten shame! 
Marriage is supposed to mean something to 
a man, but in your case it’s nothing: neither 
fish, fowl, nor good red herring. Am I to 
conclude that Margaret’s reticence is due to 
the fact that she’s also trying to keep on 
comfortable terms, with her conscience?” 

“T think that may be the way to look at it.” 

“Well, it strikes me that you people are 
much too strenuous along that line. You’re 
both overwound. However, since, you’re the 
only brother I’ve got and she’s my only sister, 
I suppose I'll haye to put up with the pair 6f 
you.” 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved, 


A Sonnet 
By Frank H. Foster 

The treasure of a deathless friendship I extol! 
Unnumbered years may silently have passed 
Since distant youth two men together cast 
Whose intercourse warmed heart, stirred brain, 

filled soul; 
Cares have, mayhap, absorbed them past con- 

trol, 
Scant messages have sped of feast or fast, 
Scant word of struggle, victory gained at last, 
Of ripened goodness, of exacted toll 
From fickle Fortune’s gifts: but still one knows 
The inner worth, the gold of the pure heart, 
Which cannot change; and across life’s wintry 

snows, 
Of that unchanging truth, from sin apart, 
Love, certain that undimmed it radiant glows, 
Exultant greets that one-time counterpart. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Trails to the Peaks 


One midsummer morning a party of city 
toilers, some young and some middle-aged, set 
out from their camps in a little pocket in the 
mountains to climb Whiteface and spend the 
night. It was a glorious morning. But by 
afternoon the sky had clouded over, and before 
night the mountain was‘entirely hidden from 
view and a dull and heavy drizzle had settled 
down. There was no use in trying to flash sig- 
nalg to the top of the mountain as we like to 
do. We looked in its direction and felt very 
sorry for the drenched: and dreary campers. 
Their night was spoiled, their hard labor all 
in vain. 

The next morning as we came down to break- 
fast from our seattered tents and cabins, those 
who had spent the night on the mountain were 
beginning to come in. Their faces were all 
aglow, their voices all eagerness and bubbling 
joy. They had had a radiant and sublime 
experience. They had been above the clouds. 
They had seen the sunset into the clouds; 
they had seen the moon rise out of the sea of 
clouds below them, making it the very sem- 
blance of a vast billowy ocean illumined by a 
light that never was on sea or land. While 
we had been full of pity for them, they had 
been having an experience that could make 
life over. And when morning came, and the 
clouds were gone, and they saw the sun rise 
upon the world spread out below them—open 
intervale, majestic forest, splendid mountains 
rising one above another fold on fold into the 
far, far distance, shining lakes here and there, 
and once in a while a little village with a 


white church steeple gleaming in the sunshine 


of a new day—when they saw all this, with the 
memory of that night above the clouds still 
fresh and vivid in their minds, is it to be won- 
dered that their faces shone and their hearts 
beat high? 

The soul of man needs the heights. His 
spirit needs to rise to where it can get far 
views and brave visions. But if you wish to 
find the heights, you must pick out the trails 
that lead there. 

Take that marvel of the printed word. By 
means of arbitrary signs, impressed upon a few 
pages of white paper, you have opened to you 
the high thoughts, the stirring inspirations, 
the truths that lead mind and soul closer to 
God, from all the ages since writing began; 
or, on the other hand, just as much trivial- 
ity, rubbish, and untruth as you ean stand. 
Whether you get to the heights depends upon 
the trail you take. 

In reading the Bible any trail on which you 
start will lead to the heights, if you keep on 
long enough. But if you know how to turn 
at once to Deuteronomy 32: 11, 12 and 33: 27, 
Psalms 91 and 139, Isaiah 40: 1-11, 29-31, the 
great words of the Sermon on the Mount, and of 
John 14, 15: 1-14, and the last sentence of 
Matthew 28: 20, you have always in readiness 
the glorious outlook of the Master of life. 

And then St. Paul. How aval do you read 
the words of Romang 8: 18-39, Aelia ty 
11: 16 to 12: 10, and 2 Timothy '4 , O20 Or, 
how often do you fill your mind owt 1 Corin- 
thians 15, and particularly from verse 35 to 
the end, where St. Paul climbs triumphantly 
above everything that seems to contradict life, 
and pours forth from the mountain top of vision 
his immortal hymn of confidence in life? We 
talk of the world’s great literature. Here is 
great literature. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHEERFUL COURAGE. 


The Lord is good, a strong hold in the day 
of trouble; and he knoweth them that trust 
him.—Nahum 1: 7 


The deepest idea of life is brought out 
and proclaimed; the true generosity of life 
is uttered; its selfishness is broken up, and 
love, which is the power of the Christian 
life, casts out fear. The Christian is the 
heroic man.—Phillips Brooks. 

Have it as a law to be always doing great 
works—that is, works that are great to 
you; and this is the faith God so clearly 
justifies, that your abilities will be as your 
works. Make large adventures. Trust God 
for great things. With your five loaves and 
two fishes, he will show you a way to feed 
thousands.—Horace Bushnell. 


Thou shalt take heart again, 
No more despairing ; 
Play thy great part again, 
Loving and caring. 
Hark, how the gold refrain 
Runs through the iron strain, 
Splendidly daring! 
Thou shalt grow strong again, 
Confident, tender,— 
Battle with wrong again, 
Be truth’s defender,— 
Of the immortal train, 
Born to attempt, attain, 
Never surrender. 
Bliss Carmen. 


The truth is, Christ stands by those who 
are true to him. The bold stand’ taken, the 
risk run, the brave word uttered, the sneer 
or titter dared and defied, and immediately 
Christ is there, able to rescue or to vindi- 
eate. And thus it comes about that he who 
carries Christ into everyday life finds, often 
to his amazement and unspeakable grati- 
tude, that Christ is carrying him.—R. F. 
Horton. 


After all, the sublimest science in the 
world is to know Christ; and, especially, 
to know the meaning of the wounds of 
Christ. The man, who has most studied the 
agony in the garden and on the cross, and 
who has most studied hig Master in all con- 
ditions, will be the best fitted to be a bur- 
den-bearer—either to serve or to suffer, ac- 
cording as God would have it. The very 
sight of Christ makes cowards brave.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


Heaven often disappoints because it has 
prepared some better thing for us. Let us, 
therefore, boldly hail all events—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


In thee do we put our trust, O Thou 
most merciful! and from the foundation of 
thy life we would look for blessing evermore. 
Hndue us with a. cheerful courage. Make 
us ready to venture and enjoy because our 
life has found its prefect rest in thee. Re- 
veal thyself more perfectly to our desirous 
hearts and make us sharers of thy work for 
men. When we have sinned, give us a true 
repentance and forsaking, and increase con- 
tinually owr delight in the beauty of thy 
holiness. When doubts intrude, let our work 
interpret thy hidden purposes and our own 
affections reflect the patience of thy love. 
When man disappoints us, be thou our refuge 
and our satisfaction. For thou art our se- 
curity, our strength and peace. Amen. Isaac 
Ogden Rankin. 


Social Ideals Discussion — 
By Hubert C. Herring — 


The Industrial Section 
Translating Christian Social Ideals into i. 
dustry means: “aa: ‘ 
(4) Freedom from employment one day in 
seven, the eight-hour day as the present max- 
imum for all industrial workers. rin, 
From much industrial experience I know well 
the technical difficulties involved in changing’ 
in important ways the deeply rooted system 
of employment and working hours in a large 
and complicated industry. I have been re- 
sponsible both for urging it and doing it more 
than once. These difficulties, if we “have a 
mind to the work,” are no different in kind or 
greater in degree than many others which man- 
aging engineers tackle and solve without a 
whine. 
To business that we love we rise betimes 


And go to’t with delight. & 
—Shakespeare. 


The church knocked in vain at the doors of 
two evils—“The Twelve Hour Day” and “The 
Seven Day Week’ in the steel industry and 
other continuous process plants, but it did 
brave work, made good dents in the fast-closed 
doors, and greatly worried those who dwelt 
behind them, in doubtful joy. The engineers 
and sappers followed the churches’ battering 
ram. They did not knock at all, they investi- | 
gated, studied, planned, and then announced 
to Judge Gary and his fellows: “You can do 
this thing if you want to; it is a wise thing 
to do; here is how to do it; here ig a sequence 
of changes which will ensure success; but if 
you don’t follow something like this routine 
you will fail and be able to prove that, due 
to technical difficulties and employee oppositiony 
it was impossible.” 

It was done and “non possumus” will nevell 
again be accepted as an answer justifying 
twelve years’ delay. With a twelve-hour day 
behind us in most employments, is an eight- 
hour day, a reasonable maximum in all trades? — 
We do not know yet, only time will decide 
that. It will depend on how fit we are to use 
wisely sixteen hours of daily leisure. 


“Greater things than these shall ye do be 


cause I go to my Father.’’—Jesus. 
JouHN CaLper. 


A correspondent refers to the Statement of 
Social Ideals as “a hodgepodge into which any- 
one who thinks he has a sure cure for the 
evils in the world has had his panacea in- 
serted—single tax, socialism, ete. It assumes — 
that the labor unionist is the oppressed under- 
dog. . . . The whole is a wonderful document 
in its ability to use words of equivocal mean- 
ings and to sugar-coat radical panaceas.” 


Not the harsh word. Not the prompt and 
perhaps justifiable censure. Not the sarcasm 
which bites and stings. These slip out all too 
easily. Ordinarily they were best kept in. We — 
shall rarely reproach ourselves, in after years, 
for failing to say cutting things. But the 
kind word, the praise which “cheers but not 
inebriates,” the encouragement which everybody 
needs—let it out. If there is any good that 
you can say, say it eagerly. Where got we 
the heathenish idea that gracious words are to 
be saved as a miser saves pennies? Say the 
very best thing you can think of concerning 
your friend, or even your enemy. Better far 
to exaggerate his virtue than his fault. If 
we must err, let it be on the side of kindness. 
—George Clark Peck. . ‘coy 3 aim 


4 
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he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
The Story of Cain and Abel 

Comment on the International Uniform 

Sunday School Lesson for April 25 

oy sin _ Genesis 4: 1-12 


furder.” 

| We do not know the date of the story, and 
iuch less do we know the date of the original 
appenings. It is quite probable that: there 
rere violence and murder in the world before 
jain and Abel. Im fact, it is further probable 
hat we have here not the story of an actual 
imgle isolated event, but a story that illus- 
rates the beginning of murder in the childhood 
f£ the race: At any rate, in the moral history 
mankind, we may very fittingly call it the 
tory ‘of “The First Murder.” Would God 
hat it were the story of the last! 

| It emphasizes with great sureness the evil 
hotive in man, that has led him to disregard 
he life of his fellowmen in his selfishness and 
vrath; and eyil motive still continues power- 
‘ul in the world even among those who think 
hhemselves civilized in comparison with the 
= of primitive times. 

_.In fact, when a man is moralizing upon the 
subject of murder he realizes the profound dis- 
erepancy between the clear moral vision and 
che profound sense of value of the writer of 
this story in Genesis, and the lack of moral 
sense and of no deep regard for values, on the 
art of so many of the leaders of modern life. 
Is it not a commentary on our lack of moral 
and spiritual progress that education and sci- 
ence, statesmanship, and in a measure of reli- 
gion, are all still so largely given over to the 
upholding of ideals that fundamentally disre- 
gard the sanctity of human life? We profess 
to loath murder in private relationship, but 
could it be said that any one of the agencies 
that we have named has put the whole force 
of its supposed enlightenment against the per- 
sonal, sectional, national, and racial ambi- 
tions, envies, prejudices, and hates that make 
for violence and war, just as the violent spirit 
of Cain led him to murder Abel in the begin- 
ning? 

How profoundly Jesus of Nazareth made his 
protest vital against all the economics and poli- 
tics of murder. “The son of man has come,” 
he said, “not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them.” “How much,” he inquired, “is a 
man better than a sheep?” 

The sense of the sanctity of human life lies 
not only at the base of personal safety in so- 
ciety, but it is the essential foundation and 
the only true and adequate foundation for 
sound economic and political life. The test 
of the real worth and effectiveness of an eco- 
nomic’ system is here. The test of the real 
worth of a political system is here. Does it 
make for safer, saner, healthier, happier, liy- 
ing? If not, it is destructive and murderous 
in its essential nature and effect. We have 
never: dared, not even the church has dared, 
to. face these issues fairly and squarely ac- 
cording to the clear, moral standing established 
in this Genesis story of so long ago. : 
»Men are still asking, “Am I. my. brother’s 
keeper?” failing to realize their acknowledg- 
ment in the very asking of that question of 
pent essential kinship with the murderous Cain. 
No lesson. can have more vita] personal ap- 
plication ‘either to personal or social. life than 
this lesson that comes from the story of the 
first murder. We must apply it. personally 
and individually, and we must apply it socially. 
We must enforce the teaching that hate is the 
very essence of murder, and ‘that when a Man 
has renounced all responsibility for his. fellow- 
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men and has declined to be his brother’s keeper, 
and pursues a course of selfishness and self: 
complacency, he has inevitably put himself 
upon the side of Cain. We shall make no real 
and vital progress until we come to face these 
facts fairly and squarely. They underlie all 
statements of social ideals and all conceptions 
of progress. 


With the Schools and Colleges 
Parent-Student Day at Pomona 


“Twas a day in golden letters to be set 
among the high tides of the calendar’—that 
Parent-Student Day at Pomona College on 
Lincoln’s Birthday. The rains descended, the 
floods came, and the tides ran swiftly down the 
Claremont streets, but the tide of enthusiasm 
among the parents and student body was equal 
to the challenge. 

The parents came from as far north as Del- 
ano, as far south as San Diego, and from the 
Pacific Coast to the desert regions of eastern 
California. Messages came from parents of 
Arizona students regretting that the distance 
prevented their attendance. The special chapel 
service in Bridges Hall at 11 o'clock was 
crowded to the doors. The college choir ren- 
dered delightful music, and an old graduate, 
Rey. Josiah Sibley, D.D., ’99, of Pasadena, 
gaye an inspiring address upon “Lincoln and 
the Heritage of Discipline and Vision.’ Over 
500 participated in the luncheon at noon in 
the gymnasium, where music was furnished by 
the men’s glee club under direction of Prof. 
R. H. Lyman, and brief addresses were deliv- 
ered by Paul D. Jones, president of the student 
body, Dr. Robert C. Denison of the Faculty, 
Mr. Bruce Findlay of Log Angeles, Dr. J. H. 
Ballard of Pomona, and Prof. Frank P. Brack- 
ett of the Pomona College “Old Guard.” 

The chapel in Bridges Hall was presided 
over by Hon. Edwin F, Hahn, Pomona, ’98, 
Judge of the Superior Court. At luncheon in 
the “Gym” the presiding officer was Mr. T. P. 
McCrea, chairman of the Parents Committee 
in Los Angeles, who spoke briefly, voicing the 
interest of the parents in future plans and prog- 
ress of the Claremont Colleges. It is planned 
to make this Parent-Student Day an annual 
event upon Lincoln’s Birthday. 

The Parents Committee in Los Angeles was 
organized some months ago to co-operate with 
the college in maintaining the interest of the 
parents of students and past students in the 
present plans and future development of the 
Claremont Colleges. The members of this com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. McCrea, are Messrs. 
Lyman B. Farwell, Paul Pauly, George K. 
Ilome, and Harry Henderson. At a confer- 
ence of this committee recently with Mr. James 
H. Batten, director of regional service of the 
college, under, whose direction Parent-Student 
Day was inaugurated, it took action with a 
yiew to raising a fund which should be used 
in providing competitive scholarships, some- 
what upon the plan now. in use at Dartmouth 
and Oberlin. These scholarships would pro- 
vide an income of $500 a year to the student, 
and would be awarded upon a basis to be out- 
lined by the college authorities. They would 
be available for use in any unit of the Clare- 
mont Colleges and would be distributed over 
different sections of Southern California. It 
is possible that later scholarships would also 
be available outside of this immediate terri- 
tory. It is planned either to enlarge this com- 
mittee by the addition of other names, or to 
organize a. similar committee among the par- 
ents of the territory outside of Los Angeles 
and its immediate vicinity. 

Perhaps no, more gratifying demonstration 
of the faith and interest of the constituency of 


Pomona College has been shown during its en-_ 
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tire history than the- cordial response-given to 
the invitations sent out. for this particular 
event. The desire of the Los Angeles commit- 
tee not only to co-operate with the college in 
an annual gathering of this kind, but to give 
their efforts in a practical way in enlarging 
the scholarship assets of the colleges and mak- 
ing available the splendid opportunities of- 
fered here to a larger number of the choice 
young men and women of Southern California, 
is one of the most heartening encouragements 
which the Claremont Colleges have experi- 
enced in their plans for future development. 


Racial Discrimination in 


Religious Education 

In view of facts which are stated in our 
editorial columns, concerning the unfortu- 
nate situation that has arisen in connection 
with the International Council of Religious 
Education meeting this week in Birming- 
ham, Ala., the Executive Committee .of the 
Congregational Education Society, at a spe- 
cial meeting held in Boston, on April 9 
passed the following resolution: 


The Executive Committee of the Congre- 
gational Education Society receives with 
deep regret and concern the report that race 
discrimination is proposed in the ‘seating 
of Negro and white delegates at. the meet- 
ings of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, to be held in the municipal 
auditorium of Birmingham. 

The members of the Committee and the 
other Directors of the Society who share 
in this action are moved by no spirit of erit- 
icism as of Northerners against Southern- 
ers. That race prejudice is no longer a sec- 
tional evil is eyidenced by the many exhi- 
bitions of such prejudice. throughout- the 
North as well as by the increasing number 
of Christian leaders in the South who are 
working for justice to the Negro. In this 
connection we note with sincere apprecia- 
tion the reported action of the white 
churches of Birmingham in agreeing to open 
their doors to the sectional meetings of this 
convention without discrimination as to race 
or color. We commend this: action as heart- 
ily as we deplore the other. 

We feel that such race discrimination is 
a violation of the principles and ideals of 
Christian education which the International 
Council is organized to promote, ‘and mani- 
festly inconsistent with the theme of this 
eonvention: “Building Beeches ai Conan 
Citizenship.” 

We feel that such digerizalaisan in -the 
meetings of an organization, which includes 
in its membership both Negro and. white 
churches is an injustice to our colored breth- 
ren, whose rights as constituent members of 
the International Council we recognize as 
on a par with our own. 

We feel that such discrimination will work 
harm to the cause of Christian education 
and world friendship. It adds another in- 
consistency to make more difficult. the task 
of our missionaries in other lands. 

We can only express our regret that wrong 
has resulted and pledge our best efforts to 
prevent its recurrence in the future, and to 
work for the application of the principles 
of Christian brotherhood. 


The same Committee confirmed this action 
on behalf of the Congregational Publishing 
Society. 


Bad will be the day for every man when 
he becomes absolutely contented with the life 
that he is living, with the thoughts that he is 
thinking, with the deeds that he is doing, when 
there is not forever beating at the doors of his 
soul some great desire to do something larger, 
which he knows that he was meant and made 
to do because he is still, in spite of all, the child 
of God.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Outstanding Biographies 

Corron MATHER, by Barrerr WENDELL 
(Harvard Univ. Press. $4.00). Readers of 
Professor Murdock’s recent great biography of 
Increase Mather will have noted the fre- 
quency of its references to Wendell’s biography 
of Cotton Mather. The work has been long 
out of print and not easy of access, but the 
book is now reissued from the original plates. 
There is little excuse for so much prevalent 
superficial—and one feels at times malicious— 
misrepresentation of Puritans and Puritan 
times in New England when such books of 
careful research, sympathetic interpretation, 
and discriminating judgment are available. 
Few reprints could be more welcome. 

IsRAEL ELIHU AND CADWALLADER WASH- 
BURN: A chapter in American Biography. Com- 
piled by GAILLARD Hunt (Macmillan. $3.50). 
The story of three brothers from Maine who 
achieved fame and distinctive service in their 
respective fields, one as Governor of Maine, one 
as Governor of Wisconsin, one as Secretary of 
State and Minister to France, and all as mem- 
bers of Congress. The biography consists 
largely of letters and diaries and throws much 
light upon American public life during the 
period from about 1825 to 1870. The diaries 
covering the Civil War period are especially 
interesting. 


Arnold Thomas: A Great Christian 


ARNOLD THOMAS OF BriIsToL: Collected 
Papers and Addresses, with a Memoir by Na- 
THANIEL MICKLEIN (George Allen and Unwim, 
London. 7s. 6d.). Arnold Thomas, of Bristol, 
was among the outstanding Congregational 
ministers in Hngland during the past half-cen- 
tury. He was Chairman of the Congregational 
Union in 1899, and the two addresses delivered 
from the chair in that year are included in the 
present volume. But his chief distinction and 
his place of leadership were associated with his 
almost lifelong pastorate in Bristol. He was 
a man of singularly attractive personality, 
whose religious views were conceived with 
‘great simplicity and practicality and expressed 
with clearness and directness. In his early 
life he came very directly under the influence 
of Sir John R. Seeley, who was then the un- 
acknowledged author of Hece Homo. He was 
frequently as a boy in Seeley’s house, and later 
had more yital contacts and read in a group 
under Seeley’s direction. He greatly admired 
Seeley and spoke of his own religious attitude 
as resembling Seeley’s. Probably the following 
passage reveals Arnold Thomas as intimately 
as any: 

“Worsyth has sent me his last book. There 
is a lot in it, but there is a sense of strain about 
it that makes it hard reading. One cannot be- 
lieve that Christianity is quite so complicated 
and subtle.” His own creed was very simple : 
it was faith in God _ through Jesus Christ. 
“Here then is the authority that satisfies me. 
I trouble myself little about questions of Bib- 
lical criticism. They have no power to disturb 
my faith or my peace. It is a small matter to 
me whether there are two Isaiahs or sonuen aE 
depend on no particular theory of inspiration. 
For that matter, I need no theory at all. I 
feel sure that I know enough of what Jesus was, 
and of what he taught, to warrant my trusting 
him when he speaks of things that are beyond 
my reach. So much of what he teaches verifies 
itself-in my own experience, that I am prepared 
to accept his word when he passes beyond the 
limit to which my experience has hitherto 
reached.” And again: “I am not sure that we 
shall ever quite know exactly how it is that God 
reconciles us to himself by the death of Christ. 


But amid all the mystery there is a fact there 
that the secret soul of man can lay hold of, in 
the darkness, to his infinite comfort, and ap- 
prehending, though not comprehending, can 
abide in peace.” 

It is interesting to note that he highly es- 
teemed Cardinal Newman, who is spoken of as 
having influenced his preaching. At the op- 
posite pale he took delight in Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, and Uncle Remus, and he 
complained that in general in recent literature 
there wag a lack of “pleasant and humorous 
stories with some humanity in them.” There 
was plenty of humanity in Thomas himself. 
He learned to play golf at seventy, though he 
regarded it as “a silly game.” He loved sail- 
ing, which was “just like flying.” One said of 
him that he was “a wild creature to go out 
with; he had no idea of danger. ... In physi- 
cal things he had no fear.” The present vol- 
ume contains besides Mr. Micklein’s excellent 
Memoir fourteen addresses and papers by Dr. 
Thomas. Such themes as The Witness of Con- 
gregationalism and the addresses before vari- 
ous Congregational gatherings have an essen- 
tial bearing on the ideals and tasks of our fel- 
lowship. This is a book heartily to be com- 
mended. 


Peace and International Issues 


Some Recent Important Books 

From DAweEs To Locarno, by Grorar GLAs- 
Gow (Harpers. $2.50). Within the last few 
weeks Locarno hag not seemed so magie a 
word as a few months ago. But it represents 
a step forward even if the full ground taken 
be not temporarily maintained. As a critical 
record relating to Locarno, with all the neces- 
sary facts and documents this book has perma- 
nent yalue. 

Tue UNITED States SENATE AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL Court, by FRANcES KELLOR and 
ANTONIA Hatvany (Thomas Seltzer). This 
volume continues the history of the manage- 
ment by the League of Nations of the sgettle- 
ment of international controversies as related 
in the two large volumes by the same authors, 
Security Against War, published in the fall of 
1924. The matters under discussion are dealt 
with in great detail and these volumes may be 
regarded as essential by all who would follow 
carefully the effort to establish world security 
through international organization. 


For the Tourist 
So You’rs Gorne To HNGLAND!, by CLARA 


H., LAventin (Houghton Mifilin. $3.00). 
Compact, convenient, well-informed. “Better 
than a guide book.” 

THE AMERICAN’s Lonpon, by THOMAS 
Hunt Martin (Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 


Hartford, Ct.). 

We should prefer on the whole to see the 
Englishman’s London, but this is a valuable 
guide to those who wish to see London through 
American eyes and with an interest in the 
American associations of notable scenes, per- 
sons, and places in the London of today and 
of yesterday. 

AMERICAN SHRINES ON HWNGLISH Sort, by 
J. I. Murrgrap (Maemillan. $3.00). An 
“American’s England’ in much the same way 
that Mr. Hunt’s book ig an ‘“American’s Lon- 
don.” Very interesting in its tracing of Amer- 
ican origins and the English backgrounds of 
our greatest men, movements, and ideals. 


' 
Economics and Sociology iy 
THE PRESENT ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN 
THE UnIrep States, by Tuomas NIxon Cap. 
ver (Little, Brown. $2.50). Professor Carver, 
who is professor of political economy in Had 
vard University, dedicates this volume “Tal 
Those Steady Minds that have never lost their 
faith in the possibility of equality under liberty, 
nor been willing to accept equality without lib- 
erty, nor liberty without equality, as the final, 
goal of democracy.” Dedications are too often | 
an irritating excrescence, but this one is an im-_ 
portant indication of the spirit and purpose in 1 
which Professor Carver has conceived and ac. 
complished hig work as an economist. He be-, 
lieves that the economic changes now going on ! 
in this country are probably as significant as 
those during the industrial revolution in Eng-) 
land during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In the changed relations of labor and 
capital, and in the fact that capital is increas- 
ingly becoming an asset of labor itself, Profes-_ 
sor Carver sees forces at work that may yet. 
abolish the distinction between laborers and 
capitalists. Of this tendency of laborers to be- 
come their own capitalists he finds evidence in 
the rapid growth of savings deposits, in invest- 
ment by workers in the shareg of corporations, 
and in the growth of labor banks. Among other 
factors Professor Carver emphasizes prohibi- 
tion as a determining cause of the better status 
of labor and of the greater diffusion of pros- 
perity. 


General 

THE AMERICAN YrarR Book: A Record of 
Events and Progress for 1925, edited by ALBERT 
BUSHNELL Hart and Witt1amM M. ScuuyLer 
(Macmillan. $7.50). A valuable work of ref- 
erence, with an extensive chronology and ne- 
crology and a full index. In addition to an 
account of the year’s history there is a classi- 
fied study of the national, state, and local goy- 
ernments, showing what changes have been 
made in constitutions, important statutes, ete. 
The number of special articles by experts in 
various fields is an important part of the 
volume. 

BRITISH PREACHERS, second series, edited by 
Sir JAmes Marcuanr (Revell. $1.75). Apart 
from its characterization as “best sermons 
from Britain”’—a phraseology applied to preach- 
ers and preaching to which we have consist- 
ently and persistently objected—we commend 
this second annual volume of representative 
sermons. Twenty-four preachers of various 
communions are represented in the yolume and 
the sermons in genera] are of high merit. At 
least three Congregationalists, Drs. A. BE. Gar- 
vie, W. E. Orchard, and J. D. Jones, are among 
the twenty-four, and an imperial touch is given 
to the volume by the inclusion of a sermon by 
Dr. G. C. Pidgeon, Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada, who seems, however, to be 
the only representative of Britain-over-seas. 

FINDING THE TRAIL oF Lire, by Rurus M. 
Jones (Macmillan. $1.75). One of the fore- 
most and deepest-seeing of American philoso- | 
phers and mystics has given us here an auto- 
biographical book about a boy’s religion. Inci- 
dentally it is a striking and intimate portrayal 
of the ways and ideals of the people called 
Quakers. | 

Any book mentioned in these columns may be | 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
Boston or Chicago. \ 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 


The Fort Pay Roll Comes 
| Through 
By Edward Vassar Ambler 

f Parr I 
_Jobn Hastings, the new station agent at 
‘ort Hannock, Nevada, turned out a smoky 
i] light, put some coal on the sheet-iron stove, 
»ecked his little iron box, and walked out of 
he business end of the station into the three 
ooms in the rear that he called home. 

“You're late, it’s past midnight,” said his 
rife, who had just closed the door on the third 
vember of the family, who was sound asleep 
n an adjoining room. ; 

“Yes, the Overland was nearly two hours 
ate when it stopped at the water tank. We'll 
é in luck if she gets through at all when the 
now starts to creep over these plains shortly. 
‘he fort had to wait three days for its pay roll 
ne day last winter, somebody said.” 

“When does the paymaster’s 
hrough?” asked his wife. 

“Tomorrow or the day after, I guess; they 
on’t advertise it in advance for good and suffi- 
ient reasons. A detail of soldiers comes down 
nd meets it,’ answered the agent as he began 
o undress. 

He walked over to the window and opened 
t. Krom across the plains came the far-away 
eho of the train that was the connecting link 
etween Hannock with its three lonely dwell- 
ngs and the nearest desert town of Paulso, 
fty miles away. A cold draft of air that swept 
o from the direction of the distant Hunr 
oldts made the agent turn hastily towards 
he bed. 

“Well, here’s where I get some sl— 
hat?” 

His sentence was broken in the middle by a 
gud pounding on the station door. 

“Oh dear, don’t go,” said his wife, who was 
aindful of the fact that a knock on the door 
f a desert railroad station at midnight oft- 
imes predicted trouble; for this story starts 
on the year 1880, when the West was still wild 
nd woolly. 

“Hello, what do you want?” asked the agent, 
fter he had slipped on some clothes and 
valked into the darkened waiting room. 

“A place to sleep,” said a voice that was evi- 
ently so youthful and filled with trouble that 
he agent opened the door without further 
uestion. 

Before him stood a boy, not very prepossess- 
ong in appearance. His face was coal-black- 
ned and his clothes rough, while a peculiar 
ast in one eye gaye him a furtive expression. 
The agent judged that he must be about six- 
een years of age. 

“Where did you come from?” asked the agent, 
s he allowed his visitor to enter. 

“Dropped off a freight car at the water 
ewer and walked back, too cold, and nothing 
9 eat since morning,” answered his visitor, 
haking with cold and fatigue. : 

“Well, I’ll see what I can do for you,” said 
he agent, his sympathy aroused in spite of his 
nstinctive distrust of the boy before him. Out 
n the kitchen he found the makings of a meal, 
nd invited the guest to eat. 

““Where’s your home?” he asked after he had 
vatehed the disappearance of half a loaf of 
read, some beef, and a liberal helping of jam. 

“Haven’t any. Started to go west, but 
idn’t think towns and jobs were so far apart 
ut here, or Ii wouldn’t have got caught like this.” 

“Well, I'll get you a couple of blankets, and 
ou can go out and sleep in a bunk in that 
roken-down construction car yonder,” said the 
gent, with the strong conviction that the boy 
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was trying to evade hig questions. 
you in the morning.” 

He closed the door on his midnight visitor 
and again turned into his bedroom. “Just an- 
other fool kid chasing the end of the rainbow; 
but I’m not so sure this one hasn’t been trying 
to run away from something,” he answered to 
his wife’s glance of inquiry. 

Doe Billings, who rattled down to the sta- 
tion in the fort carryall the following morn- 
ing, was accosted by the agent. 

“Hello, Doctor, glad you happened down. 
My wife’s been doctoring a sick boy over there 
in the construction car. One of those Hastern 
kids with a Western bug, who dropped off a 
train here last night.” 

Surgeon Billings, with a few minutes to 
spare before train time, stepped over to the car 
and hastily examined the heavy-eyed patient. 

“Here, give him these,’ he directed hastily, 
as he pulled out a small medicine-case from 
within a larger grip. “One every three hours. 
V’ll see him when I come back in the morning.” 

The train had ground into the station, and 
the army surgeon jumped on board, as the mail 
was unloaded upon the platform. The conduc- 
tor waved “all aboard,’ the whistle screeched 
a good-by in the still Nevada air, and the train 
started its clicky way into far distance of 
plains, where the agent’s wife and small daugh- 
ter watched it longingly for a mile or two, be- 
fore it finally disappeared. 

The train out of sight, Dot, the small daugh- 
ter, wandered over to the construction car rest- 
ing on the siding, and looked in with justifi- 
able curiosity at the occupant of the bunk. 

“Hello, sis!” said the boy, who had been 
rolling around in his rough bed with all the 
aches of a near attack of pneumonia. 

“Hello, what’s your name?” asked the small 
visitor bashfully. 

“George. Wonder if you can get me a drink 
of water?” said the sick boy. 

Dot nodded and ran across the tracks to 
the station home, where she secured a pitcher 
of water. 

“Take this medicine with you and tell him 
to take it now,” said her mother as the young- 
ster started back. “You can help Mother take 
care of the poor sick boy.” 


“T’ll see 


Thus it was that Dot became a pretty good 
friend ‘of the patient in the construction car. 

It was the next day that the one o’elock 
train brought in Surgeon Billings, who found 
the fort carryall waiting for the mail, express, 
and passengers-for the fort. Surrounding it 
were several horseback soldiers, apparently on 
detail. 

“Be with you in a minute, Sergeant,” said 
the surgeon. “Got a patient over here.” 

The sergeant saluted as the doctor strode 
around the rear end of the train to the con- 
struction car. 

“Message for the commandant, Sergeant,’ 
said the agent, as he received the mail sacks 
and a small brass-bound box from the combi- 
dation mail and express car. For these he 
signed, and took them inside the station. In 
a few minutes he was back with one mail sack 
and a message addressed to the commandant 
of the fort. This he handed to the sergeant. 
sergeant. 

Surgeon Billings came across the track as 
the train pulled out, and reported to the agent. 

“Your patient is all right, nothing but a 
bad cold; probably up by tomorrow. Know 
anything more about him?” 

“No, probably plain hobo, or maybe run- 
ning away from home.” 

“Well, he won’t do much hoboing for a 
couple of days, I guess.” He turned to the 
waiting sergeant, é 

“Well, why all the ceremony?” 

“Paymaster looked for, but didn’t come,” an- 
swered the sergeant laconically. 

“Oh, I thought you were doing me special 
honor; I feel safer without him, although I do 
need my pay,” smiled the surgeon, as he climbed 
into a seat alongside the driver. 

The fort carryall and escort had no sooner 
rattled and galloped its way beyond a screen 
of alkali dust than the agent became aware 
that an insistent “CH” on the telegraph line 
inside was calling him back to duty, and the 
message that followed it was an omen of 
trouble. 

“To agent Hannock. Safeguard box marked 
your name until arrival P. M. C.” 

[To be continued ] | 
(All rights reserved), 
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Minister Candidate for Mayor 

Rey. H. Y. Williams, pastor at Peoples 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., was nominated as can- 
didate for mayor in the 
recent primary. He 
was a Close second to 
L. C. Hodgson, a former 
mayor, with whom he 
now competes for elec- 
tion. Frank L. Powers, 
a prominent member 
and official of Peoples 


Church, was the third 
and the unsuccessful 
candidate. Mr. Wil- 


liams is a candidate of 
the Labor-Progressive 
forces and Mr. Hodg- 
son has the endorse- 
ment of the Democratic leaders. Mr. Powers 
was an independent candidate. 

Those who have knowledge of the political 
situation in St. Paul feel that’ Mr. Williams 
has a good chance of election. In his public 
address he made the following statement : 

I believe the position offers me a larger op- 
portunity. for service in doing those things to 
which I have dedicated my life, even than that 
afforded by the splendid relation I now hold. 
Government is a vital factor in promoting the 
welfare of the people when: employed to per- 
form its proper function. It should serve to 
do for all the people those things which they 
cannot do for themselves as individuals... It 
can and should promote the general prosperity. 

Mr, Williams is a native of California and 
had his. training in- the Minneapolis public 
schools and the Minnesota State University. 
Ie spent two years working in the copper 
mines of Northern Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, an experience which helped him to form 
his views on industrial problems. He had his 
training for the ministry at Columbia Univer- 
sity and Union Seminary. He was a chaplain 
in the army in the World War ‘and served two 
years. He was cited by General Pershing and 
decorated ‘by the French government. He has 
been pastor of Peoples Church since 1919, and 
has béen active’ in social and industrial service 
in the ‘city “and in demand ‘as a’ speaker 
throughout ‘his ‘district. EB. 8: Ss 


Rey. H. Y. WintiAms 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Building Projects 


The New. Movement in Houston 

Under ‘the ‘vigorous leadership. of Rey. 
Frank Atkinson, the First Church of Houston, 
Tex., has launched a bold and commanding re- 
location and building enterprise. Vacant lots 


on their present site have been sold for $6,500, 


A new, central, and prominent location has 
been chosen on Main Street, near the City Art 
Museum and not far from the Rice Institute. 
It comprises an entire block costing $40,000, 
$5,000 of which has been paid and $20,000 
more provided. The increase of residential] and 
institutional building is rapidly giving this lo- 
cation the aspects of an educational and civic 
center, accentuating the strategic significance 
of the site chosen. The project was an- 
nounced by the Houston papers on Sunday 
morning, March 21. A large cut set forth the 
architect’s ideal for the house of worship. It 
is described as North Italian in style, and is 
commodious and attractive. The estimated 
cost is $83,000. With rare devotion the church 
group are subscribing to the building fund, and 
in April a financial] campaign is to be put on 
under the leadership of a responsible and ex- 
perienced specialist. The consummation of 
this worthy undertaking will put. our Hous- 
ton church in the forefront’ with one of the 
finest properties in the South, located in a 
growing city community of: fine: promise where 
splendid service ought to be rendered -to the 
life of the city and to the wider interests of 
the Central South. ; 


Forward Movement at Claremont 

After months of careful consideration, the For- 
ward Movement Committee of Claremont, Cal., 
Rey. Albert Davis, chairman, has offered its 
plans for a new building to the church, and they 
have been enthusiastically approved. The pro- 
posed splendid auditorium will wait for a time; 
but it was voted to proceed to the raising of 
funds for the new religious education building 
to cost $150,000. This three-story structure 
to the west of the present church will give 
equipment close to the ideal for the purpose. 
It will be of Spanish design, built on the squared 
U plan. 


Reports at the» annual meeting indicated: 
gratifying vitality and progress in all  direc- 
tions. One hundred and four new members. 
brought the enrollment to 950, with 655 in the | 
church school. There is a helpful social and’) 
religious establishment among the Mexicans | 
called Su Casa. Total expenditures for all | 
purposes was $32,821. ‘This is one of three. 
churches in the conference which attains the | 
suggested goal of an average of 20 cents per 
week per member for the apportionment. A 
valuable addition to the missionary library is 
the gift by Dr. and Mrs. Stephen Norton of 
130. volumes. : Z | 

The school of international relations, for the 
study of missions, has become in this church a 
highly developed institution. Afternoons and | 
evenings of both Wednesdays and Sundays are 
utilized for several weeks. There are exami- 
nations of choice exhibits, programs of motion 
pictures, studies in several groups by age, ad- 
dresses by expert workers and students of the ° 
subject—Our Latin American Neighbors. What 
an advance is made in this superbly equipped 
church from the beginnings in such schools 
several years ago. 


Rapid Growth at Miami Beach 


The church, Miami Beach, Fla., Dr. EB. A, 
King, pastor, has only been organized five 
years. It began its work on a small seale but. 
has developed rapidly into a flourishing insti- 
tution witha -full year program under the 
leadership of two ministers. Its annual budget 
has grown from $5,000 in 1922 to $25,000 — 
in 1926. Among its various features are its | 
ministry to the deaf- through the acousticon, . 
the broadcasting of its Sunday morning sery- 
ices over WIOD (248 meters), and its method 
of financial support. No offering plates .are- 
passed and no appeals for money are made 
from, its pulpit. .The annual canvass of the 
community is condueted in February. 

Harly in.1921 a photograph of the Sunday 
school .was taken showing a good-sized group 
of children. At that time the school was un- 
graded and there were six teachers. The school | 
has grown each year but the growth during | 
the past season has been marked. . At present | 
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there are more than 300 regular attendants. The 
school is graded, and the best methods and 
fexts are used with modern devices for visual 
sducation. There is a faculty of 40 teachers 
and officers. 

A few weeks ago a photograph of the pres- 
ant school was taken on the church lawn, 
While the snow and ice are cooling the North 
and driving people indoors, the Miami Beach 
Sunday school meets out-of-doors in the sun- 
shine on the green grass. 

Classes meet in the church cloisters, in the 
aew house back of the church, in the parson- 
age, and under the palm trees. There is an 
udult class that meets out-of-doors. During 
the past season some important persons from 
lifferent parts of the country have spoken be- 
fore this group. 

Under the leadership of Rev. K. R. Close, 
he assistant pastor, a Boy Scout troop has 
een organized and a Girl Scout troop is being 
yrganized. There is a young people’s club and 
1 young people’s class, each with a membership 
of fifty. Plans are being made for a daily va- 
sation Bible school for the summer. Every 
Sunday the church is so crowded that scores 
ure turned away. Altogether this season’s pro- 
sram has been the largest and the best. 

The next great event is the annual Waster 

Egg Hunt at which Mr. Carl G. Visher’s ele- 
ghant will give the children many rides about 
she church grounds. 
_ The church has introduced this year a series 
sf Lenten and Passion Week services. There 
wre week-night meetings from Sunday to Sat- 
day and on the afternoons of these days from 
four to four-thirty there is a ‘“‘Quiet Hour.” 


Emphasizing “Youth” 

Since its organization, the Union Japanese 
Shurch, Los Angeles, Cal., has shared a joint 
pastorate—Rey. G. Tanaka, Presbyterian, and 
Rev. K. Ogawa, Congregationalist. Now both 
have resigned, and one will/be chosen to succeed 
chem, probably a Presbyterian. He will give 
his major effort to the older generation. Co- 
ordinating are Rey. Paul Waterhouse of our 
conference and Mrs. L. Leach, who care par- 
ficularly for the younger people. Mr. Water- 
house preaches mornings in Wnglish with 
largely increased congregations, and there are 
many activities. In this building is a branch 
library of the city, and here is the only. night 
school in the city for Japanese. Nearby is the 
great Buddhist Temple, with its strong efforts 
to win its people, but so efficient has been our 
work and so highly is it valued by the fami 
lies that not one child has been drawn away. 


A Notable Church Dedication 


Having completed a new $135,000 house of 
worship, Wollaston (Quincy), Mass., marked 
the event through two 
weeks’ notable exer- 
cises. The community 
is a beautiful and rap- 
idly growing suburb of 
Boston. Its minister, 
Dr. I. W. Sneath, is 
in the 14th year of 
his pastorate in which 
he has received 600 
persons into member- 
ship with a net gain 
of 400. 

The church, located 
at the corner of Lin- 
coln and Winthrop Avenues, is of seam-faced 
Gothie architecture, with cruciform 
interior. The cost is wholly pledged and sub- 
stantially paid. A Frazer organ, with chime 
features, is the gift of the woman’s union. 
Below the auditorium a gymnasium will be 
equipped for the use of the parish. Chancel 
furnishings are placed in honor of the pastor 
and go indicated by an inscription plate. In 
May it is expected that a memorial window, 


Dr. I. W. SNEATH 


granite, 


costing $5,000, will be dedicated in remem- - 


prance of Mrs. Dlla M. Marshall and the gift 
of Charles P. Hutchinson. It will portray in- 
cidents in the life of Christ. Including gallery 
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the church will seat 650; with additional rooms 
for pastor, choir, and committees. -The new 
edifice adjoins a fine stone parish house with 
entrances from the church. With a parsonage 
in the same block the whole plant will repre- 
sent about $200,000. The architects were 
Smith and Walker, Boston; the contractors, 
Coulson Co., Cambridge. 

The dedication began on Palm Sunday, Dr. 
Sneath preaching on “Christ’s Victory and 
Ours.” An attractive dedicatory service for 
pastor and people was used and an original 
hymn by Frank HE. Bridgman was sung. Spe- 
cial music was by the Stockbridge trio, with 
Lucile Brown, soprano. At 8.30 a fellowship 
service was held with the general theme, “The 
Community and the Churches.” “Music was by 
the Knickerbocker Quartet. _Laymen from 
the churches of the city brought greetings: 
F. H. Bishop, Unitarian; C. W. Bailey, Bap- 
tist; George Taylor, Methodist. President 
Ross of the city council and Rey. Carlton 
Easton for the ministry, brought felicitations. 
Brief addresses were given by Prof. E. H. 
Sneath of Yale, a brother of the pastor, and 
Dr. W. H..Gilroy of The Congregationalist. 
Evening messages were by officials of the Colo- 
nial Christian Endeavor Union, members of 
Wollaston young people’s societies, and Prof. 
C. R. Hayward of the Institute of Technology. 
On Tuesday, March 30, the Daughters of the 
Church obseryed their tenth anniversary with 
an address by Miss Martha Hartman of Lima, 
Peru, on “Opening Ways in South America.” 
Miss Esther E. Kokkinen of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society brought greetings. 
Holy Communion was administered on Thurs- 
day. 

Paster Sunday, as last year, the church held 
two services, 9 and 10.45, at which Dr. Sneath 
preached upon “Christian Faith and the Fu- 
ture.” Children were baptized at the first sery- 
ice and 64 members received at the latter. At 
3.30 Quiney Commandery, Knights Templar 
were guests and as prelate Dr. Sneath spoke 
upon “The Eternal Life.” He was assisted in 
the serviee by Rev. Hric I. Lindh, Quincy, and 
Rev. W. P. Landers of Hast Church, Milton. 
Monday evening, April 5, Boy and Girl Scouts 
gave a demonstration. Tuesday a dedication 
banquet was held with addresses by represent- 
atives of Wollaston churches. On April 23 
the men’s club will observe ladies’ night and on 
the 28th, the woman’s union plans an important 
function at which guests from other churches 
will be present. The 50th anniversary of the 
church occurs in May and on the second ap- 
propriate exercises will be held marking the 
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event. The chairman of the building commit- 
tee is C. N. Godfrey; finance, J. H. Daugherty; 
dedication, Dr. H. R. Johnson. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Family Sunday at Hanover 

At the Church of Christ at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, Rev. R. B. Chamberlin and Rev. 
F. W. Knickrehm, pastors, Family Sunday was 
observed on March 7. The day proved to be 
very stormy, but the pastors faced the largest 
congregation of the winter. The children of 
the community had been urged to bring parents 
at any cost, and fathers and mothers would 
not disappoint the children, and were in their 
places in the family pew. There was a simple 
service with good music, a talk to the children, 
and a sermon on “Church and Home,” which 
reached the hearts of even the little ones. A 
group of high school boys acted as ushers, and 
high school girls pinned a daffodil on each 
visitor, while large bouquets of the same flowers 
on the pulpit were in contrast to the heavy 
snowstorm outside. The church has marked 
this day in red, and it will probably become an 
‘annual event in the church calendar. H. B. P. 


Social Program Discussed 

The members of the Merrimack Ministers’ 
Union, meeting at their regular bi-monthly ses- 
sion at South Church, Concord, recently heard 
Mr. John Calder of Lexington, Mass., on the 
Social Program as adopted by the National 
Council at Washington. Mr. Calder presented 
a formal paper at one session. Later he dis- 
cussed certain items of the program and an- 
swered questions. The ministers of the city 
-of Concord were invited as guests, and repre- 
sentatives of several different denominations 
availed themselves of the opportunity to hear 
fhe program, as did a number of Congregational 
laymen, Ho BaP. 


With the Concord Churches 

A’ Service of Lights was held recently as a 
vesper program at First Church, Concord. Be- 
‘ginning with the church in semi-darkness, typi- 
fying the world before the coming of Christ, 
‘as the lights changed and increased in_bril- 
lianee, the significance was explained by Dr. 
G. H. Reed, the pastor. Appropriate music 
was furnished during the service by a chorus 
choir and a quartet and trio. On Waster eve- 
ning a Pageant of the Resurrection was given 
under the direction of Mrs. W. H. Dunlap. 


For the Sunday vesper topics to be used 
during April, Rev. C. B. Bare, pastor at South 
Chureh, resorted to an unusual method of se- 
lection. Members of the congregation were 
handed printed lists of the titles of 25 of the 
sermons given by the pastor during the past 
18 months. Opposite each was a brief sum- 
mary of the contents of the sermon and of 
the method of treatment, and those who at- 
tended were asked to mark the four sermons 
which they had most enjoyed. The four ser- 
mons receiving the most yotes are being used 
for the April vespers. H. B. P. 


Lenten Program at Hanover 

At the Church of Christ, Hanover, the Dart- 
mouth College church, where Rey. R. B. Cham- 
berlin and Rev. F. W. Knickrehm are the pas- 
tors, a series of sermons have been given dur- 
ing Lent on the ‘Gospel and the Church.’ The 
sub-topics follow: “I Am Not Ashamed of the 
Gospel,” . “The Perils. of. Open-Mindedness,” 
“Two Great Institutions—Churech and Home,” 
“The Power of Christian Minorities,” “What 
Right Have We to Be Optimistic?” ; Palm Sun- 
day: “He Set His Face to Go to Jerusalem,” 
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and Waster: “I Come That They May Have 
Life.” Ag such sermons often raise more ques- 
tions than they settle, students of the college 
meet on Monday evenings at the parsonage for 
an informa] discussion and question period with 
Mr. Chamberlin. H.B. PS 


Easter Ingathering 

Many of the churches in the state received 
large classes of new members on Haster Sun- 
day. The two churches at Nashua received 
a record number: 52 at First, of whom 35 
were on confession; and 88 at Pilgrim. At 
Henniker there were 12 additions to the church 
roll, 11 by confession. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Long Service in the Ministry 

The recent resignation of Rev. A. H. Fuller, 
minister of Union Church, Ballardvale, brings 
to a close a long and 
quietly useful pastor- 
ate. To a marked 
degree it has been 
fruitful in spiritual 
influence, and there- 
fore deserves more 
than passing notice. 

Ballardvale is a 
beautiful mill village 
in the historic town 
of Andover. Its peo- 
ple since Colonial 
days and earlier have 
been for the most 
part a humble but sturdy folk—industrious, in- 
dependent, and yet ever ready to co-operate in 
any worthy enterprise for the good ofthe 
community. About 75 years ago several small 
groups of Christians, representing. upwards of 
a half dozen Protestant denominations, felt 
the need of a church in the place: After due 
consideration it was decided that the proposed 
church should be a Congregational church, 
and that it should be called the Union Congre- 
gational Church of Ballardvale. It was or- 
ganized in 1854. Its history, in spite of 
changing economic and gocial conditions in re- 
cent years, has been highly creditable. 

Mr. Fuller came to, this church in 1904. It 
was then one of the smaller churches, and it 
is the same today. Its present resident memni- 
bership is about 100. Its importance is not 
to be judged from the standpoint of its size, 
for it serves a small community. It is a 
church that has come to have an excellent 
spirit,—a spirit of devotion to the Master’s 
work and of unswerving loyalty to its minister. 

This hag been especially noticeable during 
Mr. Fuller’s long pastorate. Under his efficient 
and faithful leadership as preacher and pas- 
tor. the work of the church has gone steadily 
on. It hag been largely a solid, character- 


Rey. A. H. FuLLER 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


A flight of eloquence is not a sermon if 
it leaves the passengers up in the air. It 
must carry them to a better spiritual local- 
ity and effect a safe landing on the solid 
earth of conduct. 


building type of work, not the kind that can 
be expressed readily in tabulated statistics. 
Men and women, and especially young people, 
have been received. into church membership 
from time to time, and in the aggregate they 
comprise a goodly number. Many. of these 
have moved to other localities, and for the most 
part have been a blessing in the work of other 
and sometimes larger churches. They still 
fondly remember the little church in “the old 


home town,” and especially its beloved pasto | 
Of course, such a church, with such a leader, 


cial methods, in religious education, in Chris. 
tian nurture, aid in home and foreign 
sions. In these and other ways it has . 
than “made good.” , 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Fuller’s serv: 
ice in behalf of this church has been his faith 
ful shepherding of souls. He has been the per-, 
sonal friend of all his people, including the 
poor, the sick, and the sorrowing. A man of 
cheerful and hopeful spirit, and withal a man 
of deep faith, he has been the comforter’ of 
many. The writer of this sketch recently ac- 
costed a mutual stranger on the street at Bal- 
lardvale, and asked to be directed to Mr, 
Fuller’s house. The stranger pointed out the 
house, and said: “He lives right over there, 
He will be glad to see you, and I tell you he 
is a good man. I have known him a long time, 
and I am sorry he is going to/ leave us. “Yes 
he repeated, “he is a good man.” And then, in 
a half reminiscent mood, he added, “Oh, he 
was wonderful at funerals.” } 

Mr. Fuller was born April 24, 1849, at 
Providence, R. I. He attended the public 
schools of that city, also a private classical 
school, and in 1873 graduated from Brown, 
University, receiving his A.B. degree. After 
teaching school three years, he received from 
the same institution his A.M. degree. He en- 
tered Bangor Seminary in 1876, and, becau 
of his scholastic attainments at that time, was 
able to complete the course of study in tw 
years, graduating in 1878. He began his min 
istry at Mattapoisett, Mass., where he was or- 
dained, Oct. 18, 1878, and where he remained 
until the spring of 1886. This was followe 
by two pastorates of three and. one-half year 
each at West Medway and Billerica, and one 
of eleven years at Easton, Mass. He. thet 
came to Ballardvale. 

On June 7, 1882, Mr. Fuller, while at Mat 
tapoisett, was married to Miss L. Bya Lye 
of Lynn. Her companionship and in 


co-operation have greatly helped him in _ hi 
work. ‘They have no children. 

During the past 13 years Mr. Fuller has 
been secretary and treasurer of the Andover 
Association of churches and ministers. He also 
enjoys the distinction of having been a sub- 
seriber to The Congregationalist since his or- 
dination, a period of more than 47 years. He 
has no definite plans for the future. G. H. ©. 


CONNECTICUT 

Easter Services at First, Guilford ‘ 

First Church, Guilford, reports one of the 
finest and most largely attended Haster serv- 
ices, at both morning and evening worship, for 
years. At the morning service 12 adults were 
baptized, 27 were received into membership on 
confession of faith, and nine by letter. More 
will unite on confession of faith at the May 
Communion. Rey. W. C. H. Moe is the pastor. 


NEW JERSEY 

Plainfield Calls Rey. E. H. Gelvin 4 

The Plainfield Church has been without a 
pastor since last summer, when Rey. H. 
Clarke closed a nine-year pastorate to accept 
a call to a Baptist church in New York City. 
Recently the church unanimously called Rey 
HE. H. Gelvin, D.D., pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Bellingham, Wash. He 
has accepted the call. 

Dr. Gelvin was twice pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Warrensburg, Mo., was 
five years pastor of Hammond Avenue Pres- 
terian Church of Superior, Wis., during which 
time a debt of $20,006 was paid off and the 
church went from sixth place to second among 
the Presbyterian churches of Wisconsin. He 
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rved for a time as vice-president of a West- 
n college for which he’raiséd a large sum of 
y. He has spent considerable time in 
udy and travel abroad. He hag done a fine 
ece of work with the Bellingham Church, and 
is been a leading spirit in the work of in- 
rehurech and community service movements in 
s city. 

iY MICHIGAN 

alay City Lenten Topics 

\In Imlay City, Rev. J. C. Young, pastor, the 
ect for the seven Sunday morning services 
feceding Easter was “The One Increasing 
urpose of Christ,” and special appropriate 
sic was provided at each service. The mid- 
eek services during this period were devoted 
| the topic “Meditations On the Master,” tak- 
ig up His Example, His Greeting, His Words, 
ld Program, His Authority, and His Law. 
luring this period the Sunday evening sery- 
ies were enriched with dramatic readings 
ith slides and illuminated art pictures, and 
nphasized with selections from the great poets, 


MINNESOTA 

istalled Pastor at Excelsior 

‘A council of the Minneapolis Association 
as held at Excelsior, March 18, to dissolve 
ie relationship between the Open Door Church 
nd its former pastor, Rev. S. H. Roberts, and 
» install Mr. Roberts as pastor of the Excel- 
ior Church. The sermon was preached by the 
ther of the candidate, Dr. S. B. Roberts, and 
ther parts were taken by Revs. L. M. Tesh, 
. S. Shaw, W. J. Gray, J. P. Miller, J. H. 
‘aggy, and J. H. Ball. Mr. Roberts has begun 
is pastorate auspiciously. He is also serving 
he Deephaven Community Church. f. 8. 8S. 


IOWA 
henandoah’s Marks of Progress 

First Church, Shenandoah, of which Rev. 
1 A. Lippitt is pastor, after experiencing the 
ecord year in its history by making a net in- 
rease in membership of 50 for the year, mostly 
nen, is now undertaking the purchase of a new 
ipe organ and the redecorating of the entire 
hurch. Money has been pledged for the cost 
f the new organ and the contract let. It is 
xpected that the organ will be in place Aug. 5. 

The church school jumped from an A class 
chool and surpassed all other schools in the 
tate, according to standards of the State Re- 
igious Hducation Committee, and was awarded 
he Frisbie Cup by the State Conference. 

A series of pre-Haster sermons have been 
fiven by the pastor on “The Fundamentals of 
Jesus,” including “An Open Mind,” “A For- 
tiving Spirit,’ “An Honest Faith,” “An Awak- 
ned Soul,” “A Right Purpose,’ and “Loyalty 
0 Christ,” are creating much interest. 


MISSOURI 

Plymouth Church, St. Joseph, Dedicates 

Plymouth Church, St. Joseph, dedicated its 
new meeting house on Sunday, March 14, the 
dedication sermon being preached by Supt. 
A. R. Atwood and the finances being efficiently 
handled by Dr. G. T. McCollum of Chicago. 
The building is on quiet colonial lines, of 
brick and cement, with seating capacity of 
about 350. The pastor igs Rev. R. B, Morgan, 
who is in his sixth year on the field in this de- 
veloping section of the city. The dedication day 
was followed by a week of social and religious 
events, participated in by Dr. Albert Wilson, 
pastor of First Church, St. Joseph, Rev. W. 
P. Ames of Hamilton, Dr. Clarence Reiden- 
bach, and Rey. R. O. Chaney of Kansas City. 


Hyde Park Burns Notes 

A note-burning service was held on March 
23,-at Hyde Park Church, St. Louis, of which 
Rey. C. M. Good is pastor, to commemorate the 
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completion of the payment of all notes against 
the church. 


After an address of welcome by the pastor: 


Mr. J. C. Scott, the oldest member of the 
church, told of early experiences when’ this 
church was organized 80 years ago. Mr. H. OC; 
Pohlman also spoke on the early history of the 
church. 

Among visitors who spoke were Supt. A. R. 
Atwood, who brought greetings from the Mis- 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


Think not so well of your own argument 
that your opponent cannot convince you by 
his. 

Out of the great sacrifices of life have 
risen the great characters of history. 

Choice ig the crossroads of knowledge. 

It is not enough for the sailor to study 
his chart; he must set his ship to the 
course. 

Prudence 
cowards, 


ig too often the guide of 


souri Congregational Conference; Dr. A. K. 
Wray, a former pastor; Judge J. C. Robertson 
and Mrs. W. R. Chivvis. 


TEXAS 

Progress Throughout the State 

The new Year Book will offer some encour- 
aging items from the Lone Star State—one 
new church, the St. John’s German of Follett, 
with 23 members; 340 accessions in the state, 
200 of them on confession; 2,200 members 
now, a gain over last year of 125; 21 churches 
own property valued at $493,000, and the 
home expense column for the state foots up 
$66,750. There are gains in the number of 
churches, the enrollment of the Sunday schools, 
and the members of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies. 


The Community Church at La Porte 

La Porte is a small village 27 miles east of 
Houston, on Trinity Bay. Four denomina- 
tional churches competed for the favor of the 
people and struggled with the problems and 
vexations usual to the too common situation 
in American village centers. Among the peo- 
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ple of this village are many honest, intelli- 
gent, and earnest men and women. They were 
led to take the matter in hand. As the result 
oftheir purposeful action the four organiza- 
tions have’ been’ merged in one Community 
Church. They have a membership of 168, a 
church school of about that number, a young 
people’s organization of nearly 40, and their 
work ig advancing with singular enthusiasm 
and power. It was ‘the writer’s privilege on 
a recent rainy Sunday night to preach to an 
audience of more than a hundred as intelligent 
and appreciative folks as one ever meets. After 
the service’ a conference with the leaders dis- 
closed’a quality of Christian purpose and ideal- 
ism that augurgs well for the future of the 
united enterprise and the welfare of this happy 
community. Assistant Supt. Samuel Holden 
is for the present serving them as counselor 
and acting pastor, helping to perfect their or- 
ganization, make and provide for a budget for 
the current service program. He is entering 
with disinterested zeal into the community 
task, setting forth the gospel of a fellowship 
based simply on loyalty to Jesus’ Christ and 
devoted to the higher life of man. It will 
be his mission to make the ideals and prin- 
ciples of this movement plain, lead them in 
working out the plans and methods of serv- 
ice, and counsel them as to a permanent leader 
who will with broad sympathies and high vision 
wisely serve as pastor of this united group. 
If this community organization can maintain 
itself with success, it should be an inspiring 
example to thousands of other village and rural 
centers where the same pitiful struggles and 
competitions they formerly knew still exist. 


COLORADO 


Good Work in Eastern Association 

Seibert is a town of about 350 people and 
has but one church. On Feb. 21 they closed a 
series of meetings under the leadership of “The 
Dickeys,” with the addition of 41 new mem- 
bers. They have a building program under 
way and a most hopeful spirit prevails. Rey. 
J. S. Snyder is the pastor. 

The churches of the Eastern Association as 
a whole are in a flourishing condition. Every 
church has a pastor and two new churches are 
being added to the list. A Pastor’s Retreat has 
been formed which meets once each month and 
all of the ministers spend the day together. A 
fellowship dinner, which includes the pastors’ 


(c) The Book Store 


SPRINGTIME THE BEAUTIFUL 


Every moment in this exceptional rural spot presents a fresh vision of 


beauty at this time of year. 


Streams run fresh and free; hills, woods, and 


fields burst forth in their verdant springtime promise and lure the visitor 


to healthful outdoor recreation, 


painstaking service and cares for your comfort. 


Resolve to spend a time with us 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


open. ] 
here for spring and summer. 


Here THE NORTHFIELD offers you 


Golf course will soon be 
this season, or make your home 


The Northfield Conferences will be in session 
from June 16 to August 23. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mgr. 


Massachusetts 
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wives, is a most delightful feature of the occa- 
sion, 

The Minnequa Church, Pueblo, is.in the 
midst of pre-Haster. evangelistic services under 
the leadership of ‘The Dickeys.”’ Great good 
is expected to result from the meetings to the 
ehurch and to the whole. community. The 
next date for “The Dickeys’ will be with the 
Seventh Avenue Church in Denver. 

On Feb. 14, in the Arickaree Valley Larger 
Parish a new church was organized with a 
charter membership of .30.. This is an open 
country. point in. the. Sunnydale District and 
a great day it was for the community. Ninety 
people assembled for the occasion, some of 
them coming many miles. 

Another point of the parish is Wiladel, about 
17 miles from, Sunnydale, where thirty people 
are already “signed up” to organize another 
new church at Haster time. 


=~. Quick Relief for 
{ Croup and 


Whooping Cough 


Just try Roche’s Embro- 
cation and see the quick 
relief it brings. No nause- 
ous medicine to upset the 
child’s stomach. Just rub 
it on the chest. -Almost. 
instantly it loosens the choking phlegm and breaks 
congestion, Used with finest results since 1802. 
Pnds chest colds and bronchitis also, 
Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props, 
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Classified Wants 


PASTORATE WANTED 


New England or Middle West—Thoroughly 
qualified, cultured, experienced, spiritual preacher, 
pastor, teacher, leader, singer. ‘A. N.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
chureh. Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation’ specialities. Address “X. Y.,’ The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Pastorate wanted by young man, seminary 
trained, also a graduate of recreational school, 
five years’ pulpit experience. Present salary $200 
per month. Would prefer location in South or 
West. “H. C.,” The Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 
DS area ede a te ee es Pe ey, 
Wanted—Christian woman for summer to care 
for two girls twelve and fourteen, teaching them 
one hour daily; also light household duties. 
References required. ‘W.,” The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Capable young woman to drive Stude- 
baker, help in garden work. Country home. 
Box 457, New Canaan, Ct. 


Office Secretary and Assistant to President of 
Small college in New England wanted. Must be 
a capable bookkeeper, competent office manager, 
of gracious and pleasing personality, able to get 
on well with people, and a young woman of Chris- 
tian character. Reply with full information and 
references to “College,” The Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 
COE Ee ee ee ee 
_ Companion or companion-housekeeper in Chris- 
tian family. Refined middle-aged New England 
woman. City or country. References. 75 Con- 
necticut Ave., Greenwich, Ct. Telephone Green- 
wich 647-R. 


Middle-aged woman, Protestant, wants position 
as companion with semi-invalid or housekeeper 
for a business woman. Best references. 194 West 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Wanted—By a woman of refinement a position 
as housekeeper for small’ adult family. Experi- 
enced and capable. Address “M. A. C.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


General housework in country wanted by young 
girl fond of children. “Housework,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming, daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. , 
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; Cope: isthe. mother-church of the parish and 
is greatly rejoiced over a goodly number of 
new members already received and more to come 
on, Haster Sunday. Rev. J. EB. Elder is the 
pastor. He is making most effective use of a 
new, Home Missionary Ford. 

The Sixth Avenue Church in Denver is 
greatly rejoiced that the Rey. H. J. Ridings 
of Oak Park, Ill., is to be their pastor. Mr. 
Ridings expects to take up his new duties soon 
after Waster. 

Rev. Archie Toothaker has become the new 
pastor of City Park Church, Denver, and the 
whole _ membership is. delighted.. They are 
taking hold of the work with a new-found zeal 
and feel that they have begun a new epoch in 
church life.” 


Progress in Telluride 

Telluride’s pastor, Rev. E. H. Dickinson, 
holds services regularly at the Tomboy Mine, 
and also has been making periodical trips to 
Rico, where occasional] services have been re- 
vived, due to the coming back of the mining 
interests of the town. Lenten services have 
been held during the last few weeks with good 
attendance. A young people’s society has 
been organized at Telluride. Sometimes their 
meetings are of a musical nature, the young 
people bringing their instruments and furnish- 
ing an accompaniment for the singing. They 
are holding discussions, using HElliot’s How 
Jesus Met Life Questions as a basis. A skiing 
party and ‘“‘weinie’’ roast out on one of the 
mesas furnished much enjoyment. This 
“Larger Parish’ has come to self-support un- 
de Mr. Dickinson’s leadership. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Congregational minister from West, doing re- 


search work in Boston, will supply few Sun- 
days in New England. “B.,” The Congregation- 
alist. 


Congregational minister, now in college work, 
will be available for pulpit supply during July 
and August. “U. V.,” The Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Wanted—Any quantity up to 250 of the ‘Pil- 
grim Hymnal.”’ State price and condition. Fort 
Street Congregational Church, West Fort at 
Summit, Detroit, Mich. 


Strictly fresh eggs sent by Parcel Post to city 
customers direct from hennery of country minis- 
ter. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
John Wright, Merrimack, N. H. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
the atmosphere of home. MJHstablished twelve 
years, and internationally known. TFifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
premises. Pxcellent dining rooms near. Send 
for map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature, inclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G” St. Northwest. 


For Rent—New six-room cottage in Wildewood, 
joining Congregational Assembly grounds, Frank- 
fort, Mich., on Lake Michigan side. Large living 
room with fireplace, large front porch, three 
sleeping rooms, kitchen and toilet. Running 
water and electric lights. Beautiful surround- 
ings and broad views of Lake Michigan. Car 
ean be driven within 40 feet of back door. June 
15 to Aug. 1. Rent reasonable. Address Rev. 
W. C. Osborn, 515 Oak St., Niles, Mich. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and. method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


WYOMING 
Church Progress Around the State _ “4 
Rev. George Winters is happy in the leader’ 
ship of the Congregational forces at Sheridan, 
A new set-up of the whole program is being 
made and a spirit of optimism prevails. 
The Glendo Chitch has experienced a new 
birth and a new consciousness. On March 7. 
Asst. Supt. J. F. Walker baptized nine per 
sons and received 17 into church fellowship 
with a dozen more to come later. This ingath 
ering is the result of evangelistic services cor 
ducted by Rev. R. P. Marshall, who has alsy 

received a call to become pastor. 7 


MONTANA 

Helena Scouts in Service i 

The Congregational Church has the best trooy 
of Boy Scouts in Helena, 35 in number. They 
have helped organize other troops, have beet 
active in civic affairs, and ushered at the Stat 
Fair. They distribute twice each year ove 
3,000 telephone books and clear over $90 eael 
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time, saving this money for their summe} 
camp. Early in September a choir of 2 
high school boys and girls was organized 


which has furnished the music at the mornin; 
service. Last winter the ladies’ missionary} 
society rendered a Chinese play, “Mrs. L 
Remembers,” which was. a_ decided success 
Appearing first on a week night, it was re 
peated the following Sunday to a crowde 
church, and later was presented at the -Count 
Hospital to the 75 inmates. Rev. James Elvii 
was called to this church last September. 


CALIFORNIA 
Generous Giving at First, Long Beach 

A notable indication of the growing strengtl 
at First, Long Beach, is its splendid contribu 
tion to the wide work of the Kingdom. Las 
year it gave $10,962 on apportionment an 
$916 for other benevolences. The amoun 
raised by the women’s societies was $5,200. Bu 
these do not include the generous gifts to th 
Pasumalai station, which in the past two year 
have been $9,354. 

During the Lenten season, Rey. H. K 
Booth, the pastor, has been giving a series 0 
addresses Wednesday evenings upon, “On th 
Mountain Heights with Jesus’: Nazareth hill 
Quarantina, The Horns of Hattin, Mount Her 
mon, Olivet, Golgotha, The Mountain in Gali 
lee. In his strong messages of interpretatioi 
and reconciliation, in our confused and con 
flicting times, three themes have been presente 
lately: Trades Unionism, Socialism, Bolshevism 

For three days the women’s society spon 
sored a missionary institute, which was led }; 
Mrs. R. W. Brosser of San Francisco. Ther 
was a study of the book, Prayer and Missions 
by Montgomery. Cie) 


Mesa Church Growing 

Since the coming of Rey. H. C. Culbertsoi 
to Mesa Church, Los Angeles, there has bee 
rapid development. In one of the most rapid]; 
growing suburban sections of Los Angeles, th 
blocks solid with bungalows, there is no othe 
church nearer than a mile, so it has a larg 
and important field undivided. About as man; 
have been added to the membership as wer 
found at work in the field when Mr. Culbert 
son came. There is a Sunday school enroll 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 
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ent of 378. An-active brotherhood holds a 
nonthly meeting. for men and one for men 
omen. Attendance has.trebled at the 
s’ guild, which ‘holds all-day meetings, is 


ew building and about one half the 
quietly subscribed. Ca 
Dr. Culbertson is widely known. for his radio 
ermons, so frequently given over the -‘Times 
adio at 10.00 a.m. Sundays. Both morning 


“and evening congregations dreso large ag to 


ately, he gave a series on ‘The Moral Mes- 
ges of Shakespeare’s Plays”: Romeo and Ju- 
t, the Tragedy of Love versus Hate; Ham- 
et, the Tragedy of Disillusionment; Macbeth, 

Tragedy of Unscrupulous Ambition; Mer- 
lant of Venice, or Adventures in Generosity ; 
Li and Revenge; King Lear, the Tragedy 
pf Ingratitude versus Father-love. A printed 
sermon on ‘‘Hyolution”’ hag been widely sought 
throughout the country. 


rs. Hodgdon’s Musical Leadership Praised 


Another of our churches, Saratoga, has been 
lest with a week of music under the capable 
eadership of Mrs. F. W. Hodgdon. This is a 
new type of evangelism that is rapidly taking 
“hold of the churches in this conference, and 
they are keeping Mrs. Hodgdon busy. 
| A better understanding of what this week 
of intensive musical cultivation has meant to 
Saratoga can best be given by a few quotations 
from two letters received at the conference 
ffice, one from the pastor and the other from 
layman : - 
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us would be difficult to speak too highly of 


i) Irs. Hodgdon’s work in Saratoga. She gave 
us an understanding we had neyer had before 
of the help that can come to people’s lives 
through the music in which every one can 
participate. The best result of it all is the 
piritual quickening. Her work with the boys 
and girls is superb. The musical training she 
gives them is of great value. But more im- 
ortant is the seed she sows in their minds and 
hearts which will bear fruit in every part of 
a natures, physical, mental, and spiritual, in 
the years to come. If we could have someone 
like her to stay all the time with every church, 
ie would solve many problems. 

People express surprise that she has accom- 
hed so much good during her eight-day 
. Had she remained a little longer, she 
ould have had the whole community singing. 
ot only the choir, the young folks down to 
primary department of the Sunday school, 
t the community feel the influence of her 
, the whole congregation are enjoying the 
sults in the improved music we are haying. 
Beett to have a wide field for her chosen 

ork. 


Mrs. Hodgdon commences her work on a Sun- 
y evening and closes on the following Sun- 
y evening with a-great concert. She not 
ily sings herself, she gets others to sing. She 
‘out who are the best singers in the church 
helps them to greater service, both chil- 
‘and adults, and inspires the whole church 
better congregational singing. 


; OREGON 
Congregations at Alameda Park 

e Alameda Park church school reeently 
dan attendance of 145, the high-water 
-the year. There has been a good 
#ge at the regular preaching services, and 


Society is being steadily reduced. 
: . Johnson, the pastor, is in charge 
He young people’s hour at the State Con- 


nee w h will meet in Eugene in May. 


make any preacher happy.- Sunday. evenings - 
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Church and. Ministerial Recor 


Calls : 
BAILEY, A; B.; to Bonesteel, S. D. arte: 
BELL, GEORGD, Amble, England, to Hetland, 8. D: 
Bruins, F. -W.; Sheffield, Ill., to Mobridge, S. D. 
GELVIN, BE. H., First; Presbyterian, Bellingham 
Wash.,. to: Plainfield, N. J. Accepts. 


OLMsTEaD, J. H., Rapid City, S. D., to Canton. 


Pryton, JOHN, Daisy, Tenn., to Salisbury, N. C, 

Ripines, E. J., Harvard, Oak Park, Ill. to Sixth 
Ave., Denver, Col. Accepts. : 

Scuarz, J. H., Hallam, Neb., to Second, Crete 
Accepts. 


Licensure 
G., First’ (Old South), Worcester, 
Mass., by Woréester ‘Central Association Counei: 
RopGE By cE.,< First). (Old South), Worcester; 
Mass., by Worcester Central Association Council. 


GASKILN, J. 


Resignations 
OLDFIELD, W. J., Ashland, Ore. Effective April 30. 
Personals 
BENNETT, Ruy. R. H., First Church, Melrose, 
Mass., on the advice of his physician and at 
the earnest request of his church, has been pre- 
vailed upon to take a six months’ vacation 
beginning early in April. Mr. Bennett has not 
fully recovered from a sickness of a year ago, 
when he had an operation on his throat, and 
those close to him feel that he should have a 
complete rest to enable him to regain his health. 
KrELeR, Rev. J. W., of Burlington, Ct., has been 
visiting his son in New York since the par- 
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sonage in Burlington, with all, its. contents was 
destroyed by fire on Jan. 31 and he and his 
daughter narrowly escaped with their lives. 
When Mr. Keeler and his daughter returned to 
Burlington on March 6 they ‘found that friends 
had not only renovated the house’ but equipped 
it with furniture and ‘food. |The following ‘day, 
March 7, he. officiated at the Communion. serv-' 
ice, assisted by. his son. 

MacDona.p, Rey. N. D., who recently. resigned his 
pastorate at East Granby, Ct., has become asso- 
ciated with Rey. Archibald Black as one of 
“the ministerial staff of First Church, Montclair, 
‘N. J., having special charge of the educational 
work of the church. Dr. MacDonald’ received 
the degree of''Ph.D. last May fromthe Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education. . i 


Speakers for Your Club 


“Profiting and. Learning by the’ Mistakes: of 
Others” is the subject of a talk that’ is’ given 
by representatives of the Florence Crittenton 
League to clubs and groups in Massachusetts. 
These*speakers will go free of charge through- 
out the state and will tell about the work of 
the league. : 

In these times when there is'‘much discussion 
about ethics and morals it is of interest to 
know what such an organization is able to 
learn from its contact with unmarried mothers. 

Any one interested can get details by. ap- 
plying to the office of the league, 88 Tremont 
St., Boston. 


A Profitable Summer! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretaries, Teachers, and other Christian 
Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and receive full Credits by spending 
the Summer Quarter at 


[the Chicago JTIheological Geminary 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


Two Terms: June 21-July 28 July 29-September 3 
Every advantage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request. 


4 summer well-spent, means a year of content” 


Tis interdenominational university of religion 


various New England colleges and universities. 
The city of Hartford 


HARTFORD 


W. DouGLAS MACKENZIE, President 
is located in the center of the intellectual and 


cultural life of New England, half-way between Boston and 
bility to the educational advantages of these two cities. 


is of fine old New England quality. c y ) 
are established here and are hospitable to all students of the Foundation, offering them opportunity 
to participate in practical church and social work. 
and students are able to earn a portion of their expenses. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


New York. Thus there is easy accessi- 
It is also in the near neighborhood of 


Churches of various denominations 


In some cases the work receives compensation, 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Trains for 
Pastoral Service. Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
/ H. F. SWARTZ, President, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. — ach eee 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 

46 Acres. Skating. Pond. Athletic Fields. .6 Buildings: Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
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Prayer Changes Things 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

The phrase is a homely one, but tersely ex- 
presses the truth. ‘When they had prayed,” 
could be written over the records of achieve- 
ment of the Apostles and the early churches, 
as over those of Christians ever since. “We 
cannot reject the cause and conserve the re- 
sults,” is the forcible way President Coolidge 
has put a familiar truth. When any church 
substitutes suppers for prayer meetings it is 
shutting down its power house and cannot ex- 
pect the results which always have been 
wrought by prayer. Power is unused; there is 
the tragedy of unused power. It is possible 
for a body of church members practically to 
disavow belief in a praying church, in the 
prayer of many gathered together. 

Conditions call for group praying; for col- 
lective praying. What are the churches to do 
about the “crime wave,’ “social corruption,” 
the determined, new offensive on the part of 
the “Wets’? Any church can revive the “old- 
fashioned” prayer meeting, fill it with life, 
make it a power for righteousness. Permit 
me to suggest that turning from the prayer 
meeting topics given in the Handbook for April 
and May, a study of other denominations, we 
give the hour together to special thought and 
prayer about the conditions which are now so 
vital to our country’s welfare, to the very ex- 
istence of a Christian civilization. 

Winter Park, Fla. C. Dr W. Brower. 


Temple Reflections 

By Robert M. Bartlett 
In the evening shadows there ‘was a new 
charm about the temple. The azure tile grew 
to be a mystic purple. ‘This color hovered 
over the roofs. The weeds and grasses were 
somber except for the touches of golden sun- 
light. The piles of dead trees and rotting 
wood were touched with this same gold. The 
dirty and unkempt yard was more presentable. 
The stumpy tree was a sentinel. The wasted 
grasses were sheaves of richly colored grain. 
The broken gateways were again trim and 
strong. The tumbled roof which was so worn 

was now redone by nature’s grace. 
I sat by a huge bronze water pot, watching 
the place grow to beauty and fade back into 
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tell nothing darkness. There came upon me a 
mood such as I have never known. I wanted 
to go. I was alone and far from the mountain 
village. It was past dusk. I was held and 
my mind was full. ‘Twas strange to be in a 
deserted temple the eve before Thanksgiving. 
For the first time the lure of that season 
seemed a foolish thing. I was far from the 
spirit of bright America. Thanksgiving was an 
absurdity in China. The temple pointed me 
back 1800 years. It was a memorial to hope- 
lessness and despair. Some day would not all 
nations know the wisdom of the old,—that 
power of despair? 

The gold was just leaving the tall grass and 
the temple was all brown and dark. There 
stood at the door before the outer shrine a yel- 
low figure. I could not see his face, but I 
knew it to be very old and worn. He was bent 
and dim; there was but enough light remaining 
to shown the forlorn yellow garments. He was 
a Buddhist priest. There had been no caretaker 
for sixty years. I knew this to be an appari- 
tion. But I had already received him and I 
wanted to hear his voice. 

He did not startle or excite; nor say extreme 
and ghostly words as apparitions are said to 
utter. He simply opened the book of history. 

Had he not the right to speak? He repre- 
sented 1800 years of life. He had tried the 
religions; he had seen the peoples of the world. 
He spoke calmly and without prejudice. When 
I came to the temple I was bouyant. I wags 
certain of my outlook on life. My mind was 
full of sane and critical opinions. Philosophy 
had given me her story and I had built from 
all epochs and places a modern conquering 
faith. His first words sent my message from me. 

“Today sees but the same words and deeds of 
yesterday! A multitude of pilgrims have gone 
before you. How simple for you to survey the 
world,—but no more. can you understand. 

“A child, I read the great books which you 
have read. My tutors spoke of a teacher 
Christ, commenting upon his futile life. Be- 
fore I left my happy home I had studied the 
Western life. Restless, like my fathers, I 
pushed Hast to learn the Hindu books. My 
mind found no rest. The hope of Buddha be- 
came mine and I wandered about, seeking to 
forget desire and aid a suffering world. Old 
monks spoke of learning in China and with 
hope I went on. AIl things have I tried, fu- 
tilely. In this quiet place my life ended. A 
few friends remained true, for but a time. This 
house was built. 

“Ruthless hands have torn it down; soldiers 
trod upon its ruins. Enemies have stained my 
cloak a thousand times with blood. Again 
Some prosperous conqueror builds a place of 
worship, with money wrenched from dead 
bodies and empty minds. To practice some new 
rite the people come, in fear or obligation. 
Vile extortioners swell the treasury and erect 
fair archways. Canny priests devise appeal- 
ing forms of worship. The buying of land, 
the spending of the treasury are the chief ends. 
Books decay, suffering grows, love is forgot- 
ten. Sorcerers sell charms and divine; while 
the people have no way of life. 

“My heart bleeds whene’er I speak. 
not bear the world; its sight is ever hate and 
death. As to him who now believes, let him 
strive on, soon to fail. The end comes and 
failure is always writ therein. The fairest hope 
serves for a time,—but goes as Life to Death. 
It is as well. Go each his way, find what he 


may—till all passes into the dark and un- 
known.” 


I can- 


The Pastor Says: Some professing Chris- 
tians are not actively engaged in the practice 
of their profession. 


April 15, 1 
As a Leaf 


By Lucy W. Perkins 


When the leaves awake in the springtime, 
O, blithe is the world and sweet! : } 
It is bud and blow, it is laugh and grow, | 
As each glad, new day they greet; 
Athrill at the touch of the sunshine, | 
Athirst for the kiss of the rain, a 
Held fast in the tide of a rapture wide 
That is flooding o’er hill and plain. s 
tI 
With the leaves full grown in the summer, | | 
What a flaunting of banners green! 4 
In a countless band they possess the land, | 
At the call of their gracious queen ; “yl 
They sway to the frolicsome breezes, | 
They whisper ’neath starlit skies, } 
And they cling so fast in the sudden blast | 
To the strength that underlies. 


O, the gay gallant leaves of the autumn! | 
They are weaving a glory crown, ' 

With a song of praise for the harvest days, 
And the rich gifts showered down! — 

They are telling a wondrous story 
Of a brave work nearly through, 

Then a long, long rest on the faithful, breast 
Of the dear earth-mother true. 


When the leaves are gone in the winter, 
And the trees stand gaunt and bare, 
When the snow lies deep and the bleak winds’ 
sweep 
Where the meadows bloomed so fair,— 
Then it’s never a heart of sadness, 
A sigh nor a frown we bring, 
We will wait and smile, sure all the while 
That the leaves will wake in the spring. 


Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ Munrine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos 
ton, April 19, 10.45 a.m. 


WoBURN ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES, spring meelll 
ing, Wilmington, Mass., April 27, afternoon 
and evening. | 

SurroLK SouTH ASSOCIATION (Mass.), spring ses- 
sion, Trinity Church, West Roxbury, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, April 21. 


INTHRNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NorrHprn New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS | 
EDUCATION, University of New Hampshaaa 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 


ARIZONA, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 1 

CaLiFrorNniIA (Northern), Aistiontae! July 26-Aug. 2. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 4 

EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCH OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHDS, Htna, Pa., June. 

FiLoripa, West Palm Beach, April 27-29. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 

INDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 

IowA, Spencer, May 11-13. 

Kansas, Topeka, May 11-13. 

LOuUISIANA (Colored), New Orleans, April 15-19. 

MaINnn, Portland, May 4-6. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Dorchester, May 17-19. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC, Nutley, N. J., April 20-21, 

MINNESOTA, Brainerd, May 11-13. 

MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, April 23-25. 

Missoun!, St. Louis, May 10-12. 

NEBRASKA, Grand Island, April 22-25. 

Npw HAMPSHIRN, Newport, May 18-20. 

New Mepxico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 

New Yorx, Walton, May 18-20. 

OHIO, Cleveland, May 11-13. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 

OREGON, Hugene, May 4-6. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton, May 18-20. 

RuHODP ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 

SourtH DaxKota, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 

THNNESSED (Colored) > Louisville, Ky., April 2 
May 2. 

Trxas (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2. 

VERMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 
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Some Bible Rhymes 


By Edward Tallmadge Root 
|Some years ago, when his boys and mine 
fere little, I was dining at the home of Dr. 
fenyon L. Butterfield, then president of the 
hode Island State College. He remarked that 
| proved more difficult than he had anticipated 
) interest little children in Bible stories. On 
ae Spur of the moment, I replied: “Why not 
nitate Mother Goose and put them in rhyme?” 
| The conversation set me to thinking and to 
cribbling. A few days later I took my younger 
oy upon my knees, and he was soon smiling 
ll over, as I repeated the following: 

ADONIBEZEK 

eventy kings without any thumbs 
nder his table were gathering crumbs. 
idonibezek, upon his high throne, 


ij 


saughed till the big tears came trickling down. 


idonibezek without any thumbs 

jinds it no joke to gather up crumbs! 

Just is the sentence to which ye condemn, 
Done unto me as I did unto them.” 


‘Few grown-ups, even, know that there ig in 
he Bible such a grim yet delightful story. Few 
surpass it in poetic justice. And Adoni- 
ezek is as unforgettable as his name. There 
Te not many heroes even in fiction who play 
e game so fairly and so admirably take the 
ke at their own expense when the tables are 
urned. It was a cruel joke. But children do 
lot realize that. It sets them a new stunt,— 
rying to pick up things with their thumbs 
loubled back in their palms. 
Hlated by this success, I tried again. Here 
re some of the results. , 
Fiery Foxes 

Fifty fiery foxes, 

Tails together tied, 
Tied to flaming firebrands, 

Scatter far and wide. 


t 
¥ 


Six times fifty foxes, 
Furious with pain, 

In a thousand places 
Vire the standing grain. 
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Who, Oh! who but Samson 
Could play such a prank? 

But the men of Timnah 
Have themselves to thank. 


They who wrong another, 
Lightly causing pain, 
Let loose fiery foxes 
In their own ripe grain! 


DAviIp’s SLING 
Five smooth stones! 
Five smooth stones! 
See David sling! 
See Dayid sling! 
The first stone sank in Goliath’s head, 
And he cut it off with the giant’s own blade! 
Five smooth stones, ete. 


Basy Mosss 
Baby Moses, set afloat, 
Had a basket for a boat, 
Thus from Pharaoh’g servants hid 
Lest they slay as they were bid. 


Down to bathe came Pharaoh’s daughter; 
Drew up Moses from the water; 

Said, when he began to cry: 

“This dear baby must not die!” 


Sister Miriam, brave and true, 

Ran to ask what she might do; 

Sought a nurse and brought no other 

Than the baby Moses’ mother! 

Now the last is a charming baby story. It 
only hints of danger and death, or torture such 
as the other tales describe. We might think 
that children would like it best. But their 
minds work queerly. One of “Helen’s Babies,” 
I recall, added to the story of David and Go- 
liath a detail of his own,—‘“‘An’ made his sword 
all bluggy!” So once when I had repeated all 
these rhymes to a sweet little miss of three, 
and said: ‘““Now I have time to tell you one 
over again. Which shall it be?’—she said, 
with wide opening eyes: “Fums! Fums!” 


The Two Palm Trees 
By Carrie Belle Boyden 


In a beautiful garden grew two young palm 
trees. They were cousins, for one was a date 
palm and the other was a fan palm, and they 
were also very good friends. 

One morning the little date palm said: “Just 
look at those tall, spreading trees over there. 
I am going to grow and grow until I am taller 
than any tree in this garden.” And the little 
fan palm, not wishing to be left behind, said: 
“Do you see that beautiful snow-capped moun- 
tain in the distance? I am going to grow and 
grow until I am as tall as that mountain, then 
perhaps the glistening snow will come and rest 
on my tiptop branches.” You see the mountain 
top was so far away that the little palm tree 
did not realize how very, very tall it really 
was. So the two little palm trees began to 
make very rapid growth. The rainy season 
came on and fed the roots plenty of water and 
then the dry season came on, and in the warm 
sunshine they grew even faster than in the 
rainy season. 
and taller and taller, and its long fern-like 
leaves grew so very long and so very thick that 
they drooped over until they almost reached the 
ground, making a beautiful, broad, spreading 
tree. 

The fan palm, looking at the distant moun- 
tain, grew straight up in the air and all its 
proad leaves pointed right toward the sky. 

One day, some children came out to play 
under the shade of the date palm. “What a 
beautiful, spreading tree,’ they said. “Let’s 
have a playhouse here.” So they brought out 
their little chairs and their dolls and their 
dishes and played all day in its shade. Toward 


The little date palm grew taller | 


ATT 


night, the master of the house came out and 


looked up into the branches. ‘We will soon 
have some fine dates,’ he told the children. 
“Those little clusters up in the top of the tree 
are getting ripe very fast. You may have some 
for your tea party.” 

Then the little date palm wags very proud. 
“T am as tall as those big trees over there,” he 
told the fan palm. “The children play in my 
shade and I will soon have many dates for the 
family to use. I am a very useful tree.” 

The little fan palm had grown and grown 
until it was much taller than the date palm, 
but of course it was nowhere near as tall as 
the high mountain. Its broad leaves were all 
at the top and too high to make shade for the 
children. Then it bore no fruit at all and 
no one ever remarked about its beauty, for 
there were dead leaves hanging all the way 
down its trunk. It really was not beautiful 
and it was of no use to anyone. It became 
very sad. But it was not discouraged, not at 
all. It just kept right on trying to be worth 
something in the big world. 

One morning, the master came by with the 
gardener. He looked up at the tall, slender 
fan palm tree. “That is a very remarkable 
tree,” he said. “It is the tallest palm I have 
ever seen. We must clean up the trunk and 
make it beautiful. Get a ladder,’ he told the 
gardener, “and cut away all that dead stuff. 
While you are at the top, you might cut off a 
few of those big, spreading leaves to make 
palm-leaf fans for the children. The weather 
is becoming very hot.’ The gardener brought 
a very high ladder and worked all day cleaning 
the trunk of the big fan palm. When he was 
through, it was smooth and beautiful and at 
the top waved the big, green leaves triumph- 

(Continued on page 479) 
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Hstablished:'-by the National Council to °n 
available «for the colleges the. resources” of th 
denomination in fellowship and money. © Bei 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD | | 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY >” 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. © 


Aids churches desiring pastors. or..pulpit. 
plies and_ Congregational .ministers _ seeking. 
torates....Maintained by the Congregational 50 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Cov 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Cha 


CONGREATIONAL PUBLISHIN G 


SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press). 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip. 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text-books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. “ 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President | 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., \S 
Editor and Business Manager 

Rev. William BE. Gilroy, D.D., + 
Editor of The Congregational 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer § 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BoarpD oF MIssrons, 508 Congre: 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Tre 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. + 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secreta 


WoMAN’S BOarRD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIF 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. € 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Pxec. See.) 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONA 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. B 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. - 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONA 
UNIoN, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasur 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congre; - 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 1 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missio. 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massac ; 
setts in their home missionary work. The Soci 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditio 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. F 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Tre 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, a 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colu 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THP CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF B 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 1 
establishment and support of Evangelical Cong! 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bos 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sea 
Building, Boston. , ‘ 


Connecticut Societies -— ~ 


HE FUND FOR MINISTERS provides entire 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invite 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annu 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superif 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer 
Congregational. House, Hartford. . 


Hp. MISSIONARY Socirnty OF CONNECTICUT, 
Seaniieat of the National Society, solicit 
tributions, administers Special Trust feck 
and pays Annuities.on Conditional: Gifts. 1 
Sherrod. Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William 
BPnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Har 
ford. | 
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corporated i 
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eaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society, reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 
sents the Congregational 
lurches of New England 
its practical, social and 
ligious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
sthels at 287 Hanover 
., Boston, and at Vine- 
rd Haven, and Reading 
yoms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
1e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ol tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
nt, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
g facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
mtributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
av. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec. Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
reas., Charles BH. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
ym., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


‘The only American undenominational interna- 
onal and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
)7 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; GHORGH 
IDNEY WeBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ew York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


‘National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
iaintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
ural districts of the country. Publishes_and 
irculates moral and religious literature. Helps 
ll churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
ion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by voluntary gifts. 
cited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ive to wo in any part of the country may be 
ent to the New England oflice. 
ee core, heen W. L. Carver,’ Supt. 

~~. 98 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 477) 
A few had been cut to make fans for 


tree was comforted... The date palm. looked 
over and waved back. “I provide dates for 
the children to eat,” it said, “and you provide 
fans to keep them cool. We are both very use- 
ful trees.” 


RISIBLES 


Manager—‘“TI am afraid you are ignoring our 
efficiency system, Smith.” 

Smith—‘Perhaps so, sir, but somebody has 
to get the work done.” 


Sweet Young Thing—‘Why do they have 
knots on the ocean instead of miles?” 

Skipper (sarcastically)—‘‘Well, you _ see, 
they couldn’t have the ocean tied if there were 
no knots.” 


“Now, 
misery ?”” 

“Happiness!” said the class in unison. 

“And sadness?’ she asked. 

“Gladness.” 

“And the opposite of woe?” 

“Giddap!” shouted the. enthusiastic class.— 
Good Hardware. 


tell me, what is the opposite of 


A little boy who was studying music told his 
mother his teacher wanted to know how many 
carrots there are in a bushel. His mother was 
surprised that a music teacher should put a 
question like that, so she asked her why. The 
teacher looked puzzled, and finally said: “Oh, 
I asked him how many beats there are in a 
measure.” 


Josephine walked into the dining-room and, 
sniffing audibly, said to her aunt, “I smell 
candy.” 

After receiving the object of her sniffing, she 
looked at the sweet morsel intently for a few 
seconds and said, “I did not fink that I could 
smell such a small piece.” 

Auntie took the hint. 


“Am dere anybody in de congregation what 
wishes prayer for deir failin’s?”’ asked the col- 
ored minister. 

“Yassuh,” responded Brother Jones. “Ah’s 
a spen’thrif’, an’ Ah throws mah money ’round 
reckless like.” 

“Ve’y well. We will join in prayer fo’ 
Brotheh Jones—jes’ afteh de collection plate 
have been passed.’—American Legion Weekly. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over . $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
‘Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
——————— 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
s ministered. 
ee on. Munk Rev: Fletcher D. 


William Wllison, President; eve 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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Books on Congregationalism 


For Ministers, Churches and Deliberative Assemblies 


[_] The Law of Congregational Usage William E. Barton 


Covers the whole field of the theory and practice of self-governing churches. There are chapters on The Church Polity, The 
Congregational Principle, The Larger Congregationalism, The New Testament Church, Ecclesiastical Evolution, The Modern 
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as Council, Heclesiastical Discipline, The Ordinances of the Church, Services and Ceremonies, The Authority of Congregational 
Creeds, The National Council, The Benevolent Societies, Representative Democracy, Catholic Congregationalism.' A special 


feature is the table of contents, a ready guide to the answer to any conceivable question on matters of Congregational pro- 
cedure and polity. The standard work on this subject. - - $3.00 


[_] Congregational Manual and Rules of Order William E. Barton 


A pocket Congregational manual covering in condensed form much of the material in the author’s “The Law of Congrega- 


tional Usage.” In addition there is a complete section devoted to public services for practically every occasion. A manual 
which meets the pastor’s every need. $1.50 


[-] Book of Church Services Prepared by a Commission of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, Dr. Charles H. Richards, Chairman 


The services here presented cover all possible requirements, including Orders of Worship, Services for Baptism, Marriage, 
Reception of Members, Ordination, Communion, Funerals, as well as services for other occasions. There are also thirty 
pages of prayers and collects. Can be slipped easily into the pocket. $1.50 


|] The Congregational Way George M. Boynton 


This volume is intended to show the Congregational Way, to state its fundamental principles and its varying practices and 
tendencies. A clear, compact volume giving ready access to needed information. 75 cents 


|] A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States 
; Williston Walker 


This is Volume III in the American Church History Series. Congregationalism hag had a history of over three hundred years 
since its beginnings in England. It has been more than two centuries and a half on American soil. It has been a prime force 
in the political, intellectual, and spiritual development of America. The most complete and authoritative book in the field. 


$3.00 
__] Congregational Administration : Charles Sumner Nash 


States sympathetically and constructively the principles of the Congregational polity with reference to present phases and 
problems, There are chapters on Wssential Congregationalism, Ministerial Leadership, Forms of Local Fellowship, State Uni- 
fication, National Unity, and Congregationalism and Church Union. 50 cents 
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[_] Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance J. B. R. Walker 


This concordance is the best 


practical text-finder in English. It contains fifty thousand more references than in Cru- 
den. Other “complete” 


concordances cost more, and are overloaded with a mass of references to unessential words, 


FOR SALE BY 


The Congregational Publishing Society 14 Beacon St, Boston 


. ° 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
(The Pilgrim Press) 
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such as, an, the, this, ete. In Walker’s Concordance all serviceable words, and only serviceable words are retained. P28 
The work now issued in this compact and useful form is likely to supersede the other books of the kind in S&S e 
use among the great mass of Bible students. It is a masterpiece of its kind, and must be bought by any- EE RG 
one who wishes to have the best Concordance.— Public Opinion. Cloth $3.00.; Half Leather $3.75. aS (oy 
. :, $ Ke eee “ 

L_] Make Your Church Attractive Charles H. Richards, D.D. SP PFe F 

5 Vie Bey Oe rhe as 
The importance of the place of beauty in the church—in its buildings, surroundings and ritual Se x row A oa 
—cannot be over-emphasized, so believed Dr. Richards. He recognizes beauty as one of Pa? ee 3 rs r 
the most potent drawing powers, and in these pages sets forth plans and suggestions for oe > ee eee 
making the church more attractive to the people of a community. rk es on 9 ; SS 
Outstanding chapters are: The Attractiveness of a Well Organized Church, Music Pg OL oe & s Aa 
in the Church, A beautiful Service of Worship, A Plan for Scriptural Reading a SP ae ; Ss “ 
in the Church Service. & a Cove re ; 
One of the special features of this book is the “Lectionary” furnishing read- S SS & pas 
ings and teachings which give a general survey of the whole Bible in the OY ist Es is Ae 4 ag Os 
course of a year. $1.00 & En. $ 
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The Inevitable Revival 


By CLAUDE W. WARREN 


“Without Aid of Police” 


A Rejoinder from Dr. Raymond L. Calkins 


Education, Atheism, and the Christian 
Colleges 


By a Young College Man 


Something New in the Balkans 


By FLOYD HENSON BLACK 


Stop! Look! Listen! 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


The Best Investment Safety Guaranteed 


INCOMES FOR LIFE! 


“What is the best investment for me to make?” asked a man 
of his banker. 


“Life Annuity Bonds,” was the prompt reply. y 


Life Annuity Bonds have been used for centuries. They | 
have long been recognized as one of the safest and best methods 
of supporting worthy educational institutions and at the same 
time providing regular-incomes for life. 


4% to 8% 


The Chicago Theological Seminary has been issu- 
ing Life Annuity Bonds for more than twenty 
years, and has paid out thousands of dollars in 
interest to those holding its annuity contracts. 


The Seminary’s bonds provide a guaranteed income 
for life of from 4 per cent to 8 per cent annu- 
ally, according to the age of the annuitant. Inter- 
est payments are made promptly twice each year. 


LIFE ANNUITY BONDS 


The Chicago Theological Seminary’s Life Annuity Bonds 
are issued in amounts of from $100 up. They offer not only a 
safe, definite, and attractive income for life, but remove all 
anxiety as to the care of property and the reinvestment of funds. 
The value of the bonds never changes, and the owner is assured 
that at his death, without loss of time or money, the annuity 
funds are immediately available for the training of Christian 
ministers for service throughout the world. 
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RELIEF FROM ANXIETY 


Annuity Bonds relieve givers of the anxiety in- 
volved in making investments. To be profitable, 
money must not be idle, but be quickly and safely 
invested. The losses from bad investments each 
year are enormous. The burden of care of property 
and funds increases with age and infirmity, especially 
in the case of women unaccustomed to the technicali- 


ties of business. The Chicago Theological Seminary 
acts as trustee for its annuitants and invests its 
funds with the same care and skill as is used by the 
strongest financial institutions. Interest is paid 
promptly every six months, and checks are mailed 
without request for remittance. There is no wait- 
ing, no uncertainty, no worry. 


BUSINESS AND RELIGION COMBINED 


The Chicago Theological Seminary’s Life Annuity Bonds 
do not fluctuate in value. They are not affected by the market. 
They never depreciate, and are not only a good business invest- 
ment, but may be considered also as a profitable religious invest- 
ment. They permit many people to share in the great undertak- 
ings of the church who otherwise would be unable to co-operate. 
To help train Christian leaders for the spread of the gospel of 
Christ throughout the world is one of the greatest privileges of 
life. When such an opportunity can be accompanied by a gen- 
erous income for life to the giver, the blessing is multiplied. 


INFORMATION GLADLY FURNISHED 


The Chicago Theological Seminary invites corre- 
spondence about its Annuity Bonds. Any informa- 
tion desired regarding annuities, wills, or legacies, 
or concerning the program and work of the institu- 
tion, will be gladly furnished. No other graduate 


seminary stands so close to Congregational churches 
as The Chicago Theological Seminary. Its foremost 
purpose is to supply the leaders who are so greatly 
needed in pulpits and parish work, and for whom 
the churches are so anxiously calling. 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Organized in 1855 71 Years of Service 
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The Editorial Outlook 


The Prayer 
O divine energy who wields the stars, 
Stir us to glitter in our path this day 
That what we can we may. 


O divine beauty, alive by mortal toil, 
Live here by what we do in this poor place 
That men may see thy face. 


O dwine helpers, who like fire descend 
To aid the struggling brain, come down, come in, 
Let a new world begin. 


O, if we call, our spirits may be doors 

To those whose courage bears mercy and peace, 

Beauty and joy from shining corridors 

Whence comes the singing that may never cease. 

O to our spirits come 

Mercy, peace, beauty, joy, make here thy heaven, thy home. 
JOHN MASEFIELD. 


(The above prayer is the prelude to John Masefield’s 
drama, The Trial of Jesus, and is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the publishers, the Macmillan Company.) 


Eager for Evangelism! 


ia the spirit of Claude W. Warren, who contributes the 
article on The Inevitable Revival in this issue, pre- 
vails widely in our churches, the revival will be as in- 
evitable as he suggests. Mr. Warren is pastor of First 
Congregational Church, Ashland, Wis., and is Professor 
of Biblical Literature in Northland College. In The 
Oongregationalist of April 8 he appealed through our 
correspondence columns for some one to join him in a 
voluntary tour of evangelism during the coming summer. 
He offered to donate the use of an automobile and called 
upon some yolunteer, preferably a singer or musician, 
to contribute his services, with “no compensation except 
the spiritual rewards of the venture.” “We would 
preach and play,” wrote Mr. Warren, “in the villages 
and cities, tourist camps and lumber camps, wherever 
a hearing could be had in the streets and on the high- 
ways.” The response, Mr. Warren writes us, has been 
remarkable. He says in a letter accompanying the manu- 
script of The Inevitable Revival: 

Letters have reached me from Massachusetts to Ore- 
gon and even from Canada. Ministers and laymen are 


deeply interested in the project and several have ex- 
pressed the desire to join me in spending their summer 
vacation in this unique way. One member of the United 
Church of Canada, from Kitchener, Ontario, wants to 
go out with me. He will travel all that distance to take 
such a venture. A Methodist minister from Illinois 
writes that he plays the violin and trombone and leads 
choral choirs in his church and desires to spend a month 
with me in this type of unusual service. So far I have 
not chosen my companion. I intend to go out in July 
as I cannot leave my work at Northland until then. I 
might choose several members for the party, camping as 
we go, and preaching and singing in the streets and tour- 
ist camps wherever a hearing can be had. 

My experience speaking in shops and jails while in 
the service of the R. R. Y. M. C. A. has led me to think 
of starting such a crusade this summer. I look forward 
with great hope, confident that it may be the humble 
beginning of a great awakening if enough ministers and 
laymen could be persuaded to make the venture. Church- 
ianity is dead but Christianity is the undying fire in the 
heart of humanity. The spark only needs to be fanned 
into flame. Cc. W. W. 


The Imprint of the Hands 


T the “fellowship service” in connection with the 
dedication of the newly erected Wollaston (Mass.) 
Congregational Church, the Hon. Charles A. Ross, pres- 
ident of the City Council of Quincy, in expressing felici- 
tations and speaking of the right spirit of devotion to 
the church, stated that not long previously in Quincy 
when the walls in the basement of a church were being 
torn down preparatory to improvements there was found 
in the cement the imprint of hands. These walls had 
been built by the manual toil of the members of the 
church, who, with little to give, had contributed their 
labor, and lacking tools had put the stones in place, 
bedding them in the cement with their hands in place of 
trowels. With literal truth they had left their imprint 
on the church. 

It was a beautiful symbol of the reality and mean- 
ing of service, and the Editor had reason to recall the 
incident in a Good Friday experience. Visiting the lit- 
tle community of Berlin, Mass., to address a Good Fri- 
day gathering of all the churches, he found Rev. L. G. 
Hudson, pastor of the Congregational Church,’ leading 
his church in a process of renovation and improvement, 
preparatory to the celebration of the centenary of the 
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church, and doing much of the actual work himself. 
Probably few ministers could achieve such a fine work 
of interior decorating as Mr. Hudson is accomplishing 
with the help of hig brother, who igs a skilled workman, 
but there is something inspiring about finding a man 
of good academic training not afraid to take off his coat 
and lead his people in the task that seemed most essen- 
tial and important for the moment. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and in that spirit, the renovation of a 
church inevitably symbolizes the making of all things 
new. Our only hesitation about calling attention to 
a single instance of such service is “occasioned by the 
fact that incidents like this have really been so many. 
Is it not true that only those feel the real imprint of the 
church upon their lives who have sought to put upon it 
the imprint of their hands and hearts? 


‘Extremes Meet 


Ov in Denver a group of ministers have what is 

known as an “Antithesis Club,” formed purposely to 
emphasize the varying and opposite viewpoints among 
its members. A Jewish rabbi, an Episcopalian bishop, 
a Roman Catholic priest, ministers of other denomina- 
tions, college and Seminary presidents, and others, are 
among the members. At a recent meeting at which Dr. 
Robert Hopkin, pastor of First Congregational Church, 
was one of the hosts of the club, Father O’Ryan gave a 
review of G. K. Chesterton’s The Everlasting Man. The 
discussion which followed in such a group must have 
been memorable. What a blessing it would be if every 
community where there are antitheses had its “Antith- 
-esis Club”—a group of men willing to meet in brotherly 
spirit and discuss their differences with frankness and 
sincerity ! 


A Valued Worker Leaves The Congregationalist 


Agee upwards of ten years of service, more than 

half of the time as News Editor, Miss Elizabeth 
White is retiring from the staff of The Congregationalist. 
Miss White leaves upon her own initiative to accept a 
position that seems to offer larger opportunity for the 
future, and she leaves with the good will and confidence 
of the entire staff. The present issue marks the close of 
her work as News Hditor. 

During the years of intimate association in a co-opera- 
tive task, Miss White has strongly commended herself 
to her associates by her energy and faithfulness. She 
has played a large part in the work of the paper that has 
not appeared upon the surface. In addition to her re- 
sponsibilities as News Editor, handling news from west 
of Ohio in co-operation with the Chicago office, she has 
‘had the oversight of the Children’s Page, the highly-com- 
mended Risibles column, and other regular features or 
departments. She has also borne much of the burden of 
“make up,” and the general task of getting “copy” into 
the pages of the weekly issue. The services that she hag 
rendered in this connection, both in quality and quantity, 
cannot be too highly commended. Her work has been 
done with a cheerfulness and devotion for which out- 
~ward reward can provide no adequate compensation, and 
in her contacts with the wide constituency of individuals 
and churches, both directly and through correspondence, 
ther patience and courtesy have won her high regard. The 


best wishes of thousands of readers, as well as of the edi- — 


torial and business staff, go with her in her new task— 


that of confidential secretary to the manager of a finan- 
cial institution. 


The “Outline of Christianity” 


ee first two volumes of An Outline of Christianity 

have been issued by the Bethlehem Publishers, Ine, 
This is one of two great works, representative of out- 
standing Protestant leadership and scholarship in 
all the churches, projected during the last few years, 
the other being the twelve-volume American Encyclopedia 
of Christianity which is still in the making. The Outline, 
which is to consist of five volumes, will represent the 
work of one hundred scholars, and the general purpose 
is to present a history of Christianity and at the same 
time give some adequate account of the way in which 
it has influenced the lives of men and shaped the course 
of civilization. It is intended to be a comprehensive 
story of Christian civilization. Apart from the number 
of editors and authors some hundreds of men and women 
have constituted a nation-wide Council interested in, and 
furthering, this great project. 

The first two volumes are creditable in every way, 
their typography and illustration so effectively assisting 
the text that they are likely at once to make deep and 
wide popular appeal. The first volume, under the direct- 
ing editorship of Dr. Ernest Findley Seott and Dr. 
Burton Scott Easton, deals with The Birth of Christi- 
anity, and the second volume under the directing editor- 
ship of Dr. F. J. Foakes Jackson deals with The Builders 
of the Church. The volumes yet to appear are Vol. /UOK 
The Rise of Modern Churches, under the directing editor- 
ship of Shailer Mathews, Vol. IV, Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought, edited by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
and Vol V, Christianity Today and Tomorrow, edited by 
John H. Finley. We welcome the appearance of this 
long-heralded work. May the Protestant world accord 
it the reception well deserving so notable an achievement 
of co-operative Christian scholarship! 


Unitarians Observe ‘‘Lenten Quiet Day” 


Or attention has been called to a gathering held re- 
cently in All Souls Church, Lowell, which strik- 
ingly illustrates the way in which barriers are broken 
down, and stresses the tendency toward a common Chris- 
tian consciousness and devotional emphasis in the 
churches in the presence of the great facts that the 
Lenten season symbolizes. All Souls Church is a mem- 
ber of the North Middlesex Conference of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Churches, as well as of the Andover Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, but it was as a mem- 
ber of the former that it participated in a “Lenten Quiet 
Day” on Wednesday, March 17. This “retreat” was 
chiefly under Unitarian auspices, and the leaders in the 
devotional exercises were mostly from that fellowship. 
A service of organ music, singing and prayer was 
followed by a sermon of a devotional character by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister of Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. After luncheon a second period 
of music, singing and prayer preceded a quiet meditative 
address by Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the First 
Church in Roxbury, and one of the most effective of the 
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Unitarian mission preachers. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, made a Com- 


-munion address and conducted the Communion service, at 


which ministers of the conference acted as deacons. 
Various friends of The Congregationalist who belong 


to the Unitarian fellowship have insisted that in our 


recent discussion of the possibility of tripartite union be- 
tween Universalists, Unitarians, and Congregationalists, 
we have overemphasized the extent and importance of 
the Ishmaelitish and theologically-controversial group in 
present-day Unitarianism. They insist that the so-called 
“humanists” represent a small minority, and that the 
great mass of Unitarians are emphasizing the elements 
of practical Christian faith and experience and the deep 
things that they share with all Christians. We can only 
report this criticism of our utterances without comment. 


At least it is very pleasant to call attention to such in- 


eidents as this “Quiet Lenten Day,’ which show how 


| zealously sincere liberals are seeking the deeper experi- 


ences and expressions of a religion of practical devotion 


_ to Christ. 


Eugenic Uncertainties 


N. JENCKES, JR., Writing from Springfield, Mass., 

* to the correspondence columns of the Boston 
Herald, presents some facts in connection with the 
theories of heredity associated with the Jonathan Ed- 
wards progeny which seem to discount the rather radi- 
eal conclusions and eugenic assumptions that have been 
based upon the Edwards’ family tree. He refers to the 
citing of Jonathan Edwards’ grandmother, Elizabeth 
Tuthill, Richard Edwards’ first wife, as a woman of bril- 
liant gifts, and to A. E. Wiggam’s (author of The Fruit 


of the Family Tree) comparison of Elizabeth Tuthill 


with Richard Edwards’ second wife, Mary Talcott, whom 
Wiggam describes as “an ordinary, everyday, common- 
place woman,” who had “ordinary, everyday, common- 
place children.” 

Mr. Jenckes quotes “what appears to be the truth” 
from The New Age of Faith, in which the author, John 
Langdon-Davies, challenges Mr. Wiggam’s eugenic 
arguments. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies shows [he writes] that Elizabeth 
Tuthill, among whose progeny have been the “12 college 
presidents, 265 college graduates, 65 college. professors, 
100 clergymen,” etc., was divorced by her husband ‘‘on 
the grounds of adultery and other immoralities,” and 
that “one of her sisters murdered her own son, and a 
brother murdered his own sister.” 

Instead of being an argument for practical eugenics, 
-as sometimes advocated, Mr. Jenckes claims that “this 
authentic record .'. . 
narrow limits within which eugenic restrictions could be 
safely applied,” and he quotes H. EB. Walters as pointing 
out in his book, Genetics, that “subsequent events show 


‘that it would have been a great eugenic mistake to pro- 


hibit Elizabeth Tuthill from marrying, although it would 
have been easy to find judges to condemn her.” 


“Shall We Have a Creed P”’ 
DER the above title, Dr. E. Hershey Sneath, Pro- 
U tessor Emeritus of the Philosophy of Religion and 
Religious Education in Yale University, has issued 


through the Century Co., a little book discussing the pros 


and cons of this question. 


It is admirable in the con- 
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is a conclusive illustration of the _ 
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ciseness with which it states the major arguments, and 
its constructive suggestions show a deep regard for the 
combining of breadth and liberality with the preserva- 
tion of historic and essentially spiritual values. As a 
statement that might preserve the advantages of having 
a creed and at the same time be free from what Dr. 
Sneath considers the valid objections to a creed, Dr. 
Sneath suggests some such simple articles as these: 


I. I believe in Jesus’ conception of God as the right- 
eous Father who desires and labors for the righteousness 
of his children. 

Il. I believe in Jesus’ conception of the law of love, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself,” as the su- 
preme and all-comprehensive law of righteousness. 

ILI. I believe in Jesus’ conception of the immortality 
of the righteous soul. Of course, articles I and 1G 
of the creed are really implied in article II, when we 
study this article in connection with the conversation of 
Jesus in which it was uttered. But there are advantages 
in rendering them more articulate and explicit. 


Are Congregationalists ‘‘Wet’’ or ‘“‘Dry’’? 


ik presenting to our readers the letter of G. H. Ekins 
in Our Readers’ Forum of this issue, it should be 
stated that this letter was not primarily intended for 
publication, but came as a private message, friendly in 
spirit but, as will be seen, frankly challenging and de- 
cidedly critical of the attitude of The OCongregationalist 
on the prohibition question. Inasmuch as Mr. Ekins’ 
challenge is not only to ourselves, but to the whole Con- 
gregational constituency, and inasmuch as that constitu- 
ency alone can give the effectual answer to the question 
which he raises, we have suggested to Mr. Ekins that his 
letter would be of more interest if it could be published, 
and he has given permission to publish it. 

We have not published it for the sake of commenting 
upon it, or to make occasion for the enforcing of the view 
of the facts that we have already expressed. The fact 
that a majority of Congregationalists assumed a certain 
view of any matter could not alter the Editor’s personal 
convictions but it would place upon him the responsibil- 
ity of giving such a majority opinion adequate oppor- 
tunity for expression. We do not believe that regarding 
this matter of prohibition there is a majority opinion of 
Congregationalists at variance with the general attitude 
assumed editorially; we are doubtful whether there is 
even a large and substantially effective minority in such 
disagreement, but, as we have said to Mr. Ekins, no 
man can be sure on that point, and in any case it seems 
to us both a courtesy and a duty to open our columns to 
the variety of honest opinion in our fellowship, regard- 
less of whether the particular opinion coincides with 
our own, and of whether or not it represents a majority 
or a minority. ; 

In acknowledging Mr. Ekins’ letter we have suggested 
to him that in his own state, Connecticut, there is prob- 
ably more anti-prohibitionist sentiment than in some 
other parts of the country. We have suggested, also, 
that large numbers of Congregationalists would be “mod- 
erationists” in the present crisis if they were convinced 
that the issue is simply that of moderation. On the con- 
trary, they are convinced that moderation, however sin- 
cere its advocacy by some, is on the part of many a mere 
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pretext for-what would be the ultimate restoration of 
the liquor traffic. Apart, also, from any question of sin- 
cerity or insincerity of motive, they are convinced that 
any weakening of the Eighteenth Amendment or of the 
Volstead Act at the present time would be, both symboli- 
cally and, in fact, a dangerous concession and a virtual 
acknowledgment of defeat. Having fought for two gen- 
erations the deep, age-long, persistent, all-pervading evils 
of the liquor traffic, they are not prepared to weaken at 
the temporary, and it may prove transitory, evils of law- 
lessness and non-enforcement. They feel that these evils 
also must be met fairly and squarely. We are not, at 
this time, defending this position, which is broadly that 
which we have taken editorially. We do wish, however, 
to indicate clearly the nature of this position and its 
clear basis in opinion and fact. 

We resent, with Mr. Ekins, and with Dr. Cadman in 
his outspoken address of last Sunday, the intolerant 
spirit that sometimes manifests itself on the part of cer- 
tain “drys.” We do not think that any good to the 
“dry” cause is done by those who assume a narrow atti- 
tude of distrust, abuse, and misrepresentation toward 
those who differ from them, or by displaying toward 
their “wet” opponents any lack of Christian magnanim- 
ity. But we resent equally the spirit of much of the 
present “wet” propaganda. A large part of it is not 
only intolerant, but downright vicious—in fact, nothing 
could be more abusive and contemptible than the criti- 
cism that certain outstanding “wet” leaders and news- 
papers, in the name of moderation, tolerance, and love 
of liberty are pouring forth upon the “drys” at the pres. 
ent hour. 

The motives, characters, and ideals of the “drys” are 
being shamefully misrepresented, and many of the 
noblest and highest in the land are being held up to ridi- 
cule and vituperation as if they were nothing more than 
a pack of wild fanatics and venomous busybodies. The 
man who writes about the “drys” or the “dry” cause in 
that letter and spirit simply does not know his facts, or 
glimpse in the slightest the nobility of moral idealism 
that has sustained the long warfare against the cause of 
alcoholism. 

Decent men and women, no matter how deep their 
differences of opinion, even upon so vexed a subject ag 
prohibition, ought to be able to treat one another with 
courtesy and magnanimity. 


Where the National Council Stands 

F the attitude of The Congregationalist ig misrepre- 

Sentative of Congregational ministers, churches, and 
laymen generally, on the subject of prohibition, it must 
be recognized that the official agencies of our denomina- 
tion are equally misrepresentative. An Associated Press 
dispatch from New York, dated April 10, stating that 
representation of the fact that “an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 900,000 communicant members of the 5,700 
Congregational churches of the United States, are 
strongly in favor of the Volstead Act without any modi- 
fication to make its provisions less stringent,” would 
be made on behalf of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil before the United States Senate’s judiciary sub-com- 
mittee, conducting an inquiry regarding prohibition 
enforcement, mentions the fact that Moderator F. J. 
Harwood would head a deputation to present the follow- 
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ing formal declaration of the Executive Committee of 


the National Council: 


The Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches in the United States believes 
that the membership of those churches in overwhelming 
majority are in substantial accord in their belief that any 
present modification of the Volstead Act such as is now 
proposed or any modification whatever formulated and 
advocated by those agencies now proposing the repeal or 
amendment of the act is opposed to the moral sentiment 
and best interests of the American people. 

The deputation, it was also stated, would have a com- 
pilation of resolutions passed by the Congregational Na- 
tional Council at its biennial gathering last October in 
Washington and by the various state Congregational 
conferences at their annual meetings. 

Of course neither the editorial expressions of The 
Congregationalist nor the declarations of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches can be regarded ag 
expressing the convictions of any individual Congrega- 
tionalist, or of any local church. We gladly emphasize 


the freedom that prevails under our free and democratic. 


fellowship. But if there be any meaning in democracy 


and in representative institutions the clear and une- 


quivocal action of the National Council, and of its Execu- 


tive Committee, would seem to indicate where our people — 


generally are found, and accordingly would seem to up- 
hold the representative character of the general attitude 
assumed by The Congregationalist. Our editorial utter- 
ances have at least been in harmony with such official 
and mass opinion as Congregationalists have expressed. 
¥ Y 

A telegram received as The Congregationalist goes 
to press announces that Dr. Carl 8. Patton, of First Con- 
gregational Church, Los Angeles, has accepted the call 
of Chicago Theological Seminary to join the seminary 
faculty, on Oct. 1, as Professor of Preaching. Extended 
notice will be given next week. We congratulate both 
the seminary and Dr. Patton upon what will be approved 
throughout the Congregational fellowship ag an admir- 
able arrangement. 


The Continent to Suspend Publication 
T IS with the utmost regret that we learn that the 

Continent, one of the most outstanding and valued of 
our contemporaries, is likely to susupend publication at 
the end of the present month. We are not sure just upon 
what basis the discontinuance of the paper has been ar- 
ranged, but we understand that the present list of sub- 
scribers will be served by the Presbyterian Advance, in 
order to carry on while larger plans for a national Pres- 
byterian paper are being developed. 

It has been well. known in religious circles that the 
Continent, an independent Presbyterian paper, has had 
the financial backing of the McCormick family. The 
death of Cyrus H. McCormick, Sr., followed by the more 
recent death of Mrs. McCormick, has made continued 
support of the paper uncertain in the settlement of the 
estate. 

We have no knowledge of the intimate facts of the 
situation, but we understand that private considerations: 
have led the Continent to the decision to discontinue. 
It is particularly regrettable that its fine service should’ 
be interrupted at this crucial time when an independent 
and progressive attitude needs so much emphasis in Pres- 
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’ tained in cheap priced magazines. 


byterian circles. The Continent was fulfilling a sound 
mission, and it has been among the well edited, high- 


' minded religious journals that have refused to lower 
_ their standards. 
record. 


It ceases publication with an honorable 


The necessity for its discontinuance is no reflection 


~ upon the quality of the paper or the service that it has 
_ rendered, but is merely another strong indication of the 
-faets upon which we have been constantly insisting; 
_ namely, that religious journalism today is facing its 
| tasks and problems under conditions that make some 
» form of external aid or of permanent endowment abso- 
~ Jutely essential. 
' so enormously with so little prospect of any correspond- 


The costs of production have increased 


ing increase in income, that this service must be main- 


_ tained largely upon a basis of such support as is accorded 
- other educational and religious agencies. 


The large in- 
come from advertising available for secular papers is, 
for various reasons, not accessible to religious news- 
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papers, and a great mass of the advertising that appears 
in secular newspapers would be immediately made an 
occasion of protest by the readers of religious weeklies 
were it thus available. It is interesting that the Conti- 
nent has rivaled The Congregationalist in leading in the 
field of religious advertising. We have reason to believe, 
also, that our contemporary, during the years, has had 
competent and aggressive business management. It is 
not for lack of effort or of efficiency that our contempo- 
rary suspends. 

Deeply deploring the circumstances that have com- 
pelled: the Continent to withdraw from the field of re- 
ligious publication, we would emphasize very strongly 
the conditions tbat have made this step necessary, and 
urge upon Christian people, generally, the need of facing 
with more definiteness and vigor of action the task of 
maintaining its religious newspapers, of which the 
churches of America have by no means too many. Papers 
like the Continent, especially, we can ill afford to lose. 


_A Rejoinder from Dr. Raymond Calkins 


R. RAYMOND CALKINS has submitted as a “letter 
' to the Editor” a vigorous rejoinder to a recent edi- 
torial concerning the effort to suppress the sale of an 
issue of the American Mercury. In view of the impor- 


tance of the question involved, and in order that a view 
‘different from that which we have taken should have fair 


and equally prominent statement, we present Dr. Calking’ 
letter here in the editorial columns rather than in the 
Readers’ Forum. In justice to ourselves we may say 
that strong commendation of the editorial which Dr. 
Calkins criticizes has come from various quarters, and 
that both before and after publication this editorial has 
had the approval of several outstanding Christian leaders 
whose work is distinctively with students and young 
people. The grounds upon which our opinion was based 
have been sufficiently stated, and we present Dr. Cal- 
kins’ letter without further comment. We are far more 
‘concerned that right views, attitudes, and policies should 
prevail, than about defending editorial opinions which 
are always open to challenge. The minor issue, which 
Dr. Calkins raises, whether one should refrain from hon- 
est criticism of what he deems to be mistaken policy in 
any circumstance, because of the danger of weakening 
activities otherwise sound and beneficial, concerns an 
editorial problem of wider reference about which we 
should welcome frank discussion. Dr. Calkins’ letter is 
as follows: 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


I have read with much surprise and regret the edi- 
torial, in The Congregationalist of April 8, in which the 
Watch and Ward Society is criticized for seeking to sup- 
press the distribution of the April number of the Ameri- 
can Mercury. If the editor had been fully acquainted 
with all the facts, I feel sure that this article would never 
have been written by him. 

For several years past the Watch and Ward Society 
has been seeking to protect the public, and especially our 
youth, from an amazing output of salacious reading, con- 
The sale of these mag- 
azines has been enormous, and liberal journals like the 


- New Republic have not hesitated to point out the social 
“damage done by them. 


Schoolmasters all over the coun- 


try have decried them and have written to our society 
asking that something be done to lessen the evil which 
they are doing. In addition to the story magazines there 
have been so-called Art Magazines, the influence of which 
has been equally pernicious. 

As the result of a long and arduous campaign, thou- 
sands of copies of these magazines have been kept off of 
our news stands; the worst features of these publications 
have been eliminated, and by constant vigilance the situ- 
ation, with which many people are wholly unfamiliar, 
has been materially improved. 

The Congregationalist deplores the method of suppres- 
sion, and of invoking legal action, and insists that “if 
the church is to win in its struggle for the conquest of 
youth.it must be by displaying the superior quality and 
beauty of Christian ideals.” Of course it must. But any 
one at all familiar with the subtle, penetrating, and or- 
ganized forces which are at work to discredit moral ideal- 
ism on the stage of our theatres as well as in current lit- 
erature will recognize the necessity of organized Chris- 
tian effort to suppress the most flagrant evils. The Watch 
and Ward Society does not claim to do a complete work. 
It does claim to do work that is essential to the welfare 
of the community. 

The fact that the American Mercury is brilliantly ed- 
ited, and has many well-known contributors to its col- 
umns, did not cause us to hesitate when we felt it had 
offended the canons of decency. We should be ashamed 
if we failed to apply the same standards to the Mercury 
which have been applied to other publications. As to 
the merits or demerits of the article H atrack, the Editor 
of The Congregationalist is entitled to his own opinion. 
That the judgment of our society was not wholly at 
fault seems to be proved by the fact that the Post Office 
Department has barred the April Mercury from the mails. 

The most regrettable fact about The Congregational- 
ist editorial is, that it will doubtless be seized upon by 
the foes whom we have so consistently fought, to dis- 
eredit the work of a society which for over two genera- 
tions has courageously and successfully sought to main- 
tain reputable standards of public morality in New 
England. Where there are so many directions in which 
a religious journal may exert its influence for good, it 
seems too bad to lend it, even indirectly, to those who are 
opposed to the ideals which The Congregationalist ap- 
proves and supports. 

Raymonp Carxins, President, 
New England Watch and Ward Society. 
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Another Religious Journal 
Discontinues 

The Continent, a privately-owned journal, 
published in Chicago, which has served the 
Presbyterian churches fifty-five years, is 
being merged with the Presbyterian Advance 
of Nashville, Tennessee, the merger to be- 
come effective with the issue of April 22. 
The Continent was founded as the Interior 
and was financed for many years by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, Sr. When Mrs. 
McCormick died. two or three years ago it 
developed that she had made no provision 
for the paper and since that time the finan- 
cial problem has been difficult. 

Some of the most influential religious edi- 
tors in the country have served the Conti- 
nent. The late Dr. W. C. Gray edited it for 
many years and placed it in the front ranks 
of religious journalism. Later editors, espe- 
cially Nolan R. Best and Oliver R. William- 
son, have maintained this standard. The 
Continent was one of the most wholesome 
influences in Presbyterianism, It has had 
the happy faculty of seizing upon fundamen- 
tals in the new and of holding those of the 
old. Its fine progressive tendency has un- 
doubtedly made it anathema to many of the 
extreme conservatives of its constituency. 

The merger of Christian Work with the 
Christian Century and this one, considered in 
connection with the fate of other religious or 
semi-religious journals during the last few 
years, indicates that the maintenance of these 
organs is not easy today and the difficulties 
are multiplied if the journal is privately 
owned. Denominationally owned papers are 
subjected to certain dangers which are very 
real. Their editors will always be tempted 
to soft-pedal discussion of disagreements in 
their constituency, and they will hesitate to 
be critical of prominent denominational offi- 
cials. This is a real danger, but a compari- 
son of journals denominationally owned and 
those privately owned serving a denomina- 
tion will show little difference after all. Ap- 
parently only subsidized denominational 
journals will be able to survive. 

The Continent was of great value to all 
of us who are forward-looking. Denomina- 
tional tendencies in this section of the coun- 
try move toward sectarianism. This has 
shown itself among Presbyterians as well 
as in other fellowships. The Continent was 
a great force toward keeping its people 
Christian and on a comity basis with other 
denominations. 
of such men as Mr. Williamson will not 
be lost to the work of religious journalism, 


Reading Nowadays 

Much has been said about the low morale 
of the reading public. Undoubtedly the 
movies and the radio have eut down the 
amount of reading for a large number of 
people. Our Bnglish friends, especially the 
ministers from the other side, say that our 
preachers are short on reading. I imagine 
there is some ground for their criticism. On 
the other hand there are gratifying reports 


From Our Western Editor 


We trust that the services _ 
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from librarians concerning the amount and 
the quality of reading. The report of the 
Chicago Public Library shows that it loaned 
more books in February this year than ever 
before and only about half the books issued 
were fiction. Twenty-three per cent of the 
books loaned dealt with the useful and fine 
arts and the remainder of the fifty per cent 
were classed as general literature,—books 
in foreign languages, history, biography, and 
travel. 

Library reports show that reading is 
steadily increasing and the public is not only 
reading more books than ever before but 
better ones. The kind of books drawn from 
libraries show that about half our people 
read for the sake of instruction. When we 
take into account that much of the fiction of 
the day appeals to the morbid and the neu- 
rotic, these reports are encouraging. 


Multitudes of working men frequent the 
public libraries in Chicago and other large 
cities of our section and they are reading 
books on economics and sociology. Conversa- 
tion with them indicates that many are better 
informed in these subjects than are leaders 
of big business, who have had much better 
preliminary education. The testimony of a 
book agent who sells sets of books on time 
payment, and who has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful in this section of the country, is 
worthy of notice. In’one week he sold 221 
sets, representing about one hundred sales. 
By authors they ran as follows: “De Mau- 
passant, 52; Conrad, 32; Balzac, 22250: 
Henry, 22; Cobb, 21; Kipling, 18; Pepy’s 
Diary, 16; Mary Roberts Rinehart, 11} Vark- 
ington, 6; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 4; Zane 
Grey, Sax Rohmer, Wells’ Outline of His- 
tory, Byron, Stevenson, two each, and one 
each for Poe, Pocket University, Longfellow, 
Shakespeare, Gibbons’ Rome, Taine’s His- 
tory of English Literature, and Boswell’s 
Johnson.” 

The contribution that our librarians are 
making to the all-round welfare of the peo- 
ple is beyond estimate. They are the best 
allies that the church and reform move- 
ments have. 


Wet Politicians Go to Washington 

Chicago made its contribution to the wet 
propaganda coming from Washington by 
sending a group of as unsavory wet politi- 
cians as could have been gotten together in 
this section. The leader of the delegation 
was George Brennan, the wet boss of the 
Democratic party, who wants that party to 
nominate Al Smith for the presidency. Mr. 
Brennan will be nominated next week by his 
party on a wet platform for the United 
States Senate. The vice chairman of the 
gang that went to Washington was Anton 
Cermak, a petty politician of long history in 
Cook County. In the days of the open sa- 
loon he was for a wide open town, He fought 
every move that was made to curtail the 
saloon in any way. ‘These were the two 
cheap politicians that led the flock to Wash- 
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ington, One could more easily trust any-* 

thing that the Chicago Tribune says on the 

liquor question than to trust these two. 
These liquor fellows want a referendum; 


well, we'll give them a referendum when we 


If the 


come to the congressional elections. 
country is going wet, as they say it is, the 
elections will bring that fact into the open. 
Mark Sullivan, the veteran political writer, 


i 


} 
’ 


has just toured the West to get the prohi-— 


bition situation. An Omaha paper reports 
him to have said: “The drys will be in con- 
trol of the Senate for nobody knows how 
long, and there is the test. 
West overwhelmingly dry with the possible 
exception of two or three states. Bven Cal- 
ifornia is dry. The grape growers are re- 
ceiving more for their product than before 
prohibition. 
ing and the state is rapidly or has already 
placed itself in the dry column. I can gee 


Public opinion there is chang- | 


4 
i 


I found the © 


nothing but a dry Senate in sight. The same 


is true of the House, but not quite so strong. 
It is safe to say that whenever a change 
comes in the Volstead Act, it will have to 
be one satisfactory to the drys, because they 
are in the majority the country over.” 

Let us not be stampeded. Protestant 
America is almost completely dry and a 


much larger part of the Roman Catholic — 


Church will vote that way than many of the 

politicians think, and the women are about 

ninety per cent dry. On with the work of 

education and agitation. Let the truth be 

told, the whole truth, and let us get a long 

perspective, and we will win the fight. 
Chicago, Iil., R. W. G. 
April 10, 1926. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan in Boston 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, noted scientist and 
winner of the Nobel Prize, director of the 
physics laboratory of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and equally well known 
as an earnest Congregational layman, spoke 
in Boston recently at a religious freedom 
rally at Unity House. Dr. Millikan took as 
his theme, A Scientist Confesses His Faith. 
The Boston Herald had the following report 
of Dr. Millikan’s address: 


Dr. Millikan classed the development of re- 
ligion into four stages, beginning with pagan 
and barbaric forms of worship, on through 
the coming of Jesus with a backward move 
following in which religion became encrusted 
with superstition through which the life and 
teachings of Jesus had to shine, and so to 
the present and fourth stage. 

In this stage he declared that an utterly 
new conception of God came to man, a re- 
ligion which was inextricably linked up with 
the increase in scientific knowledge and ad- 
vance, a stage whose outstanding feature was 
a definite increase in the power of molding 
environs, with probably limitless possibilities 
ahead in the use of the scientific method 
for the development of the human race. 

Religion today, he declared, was of two 
sorts, first the dogmatic type, which he fur- 
ther divided into atheists and fundamenta- 
lists; and liberal religion, which in contrast 
to the others was that which kept its mind 
open and was capable of adapting itself to 
an everchanging world, and, he concluded, 
“Modern science walks humbly with the 
Lord its God.” 


You can help your fellow men.* You must 
help your fellow men. But the only way you 
can help them is by being the noblest and best 
man that it is possible for you to be.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


bc 
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Something New in the Balkans 


By Floyd Henson Black 


Newly Elected President of the Sofia American Schools 


_ (Epitors’ Nore—President Floyd Henson 
slack, who has been called to leadership in 
he Sofia American Schools, and who gives 
ere an account of the work upon which he 
miers, was bvorn at Bridgeport, IIil., on 
february 2, 1888, and received his first edu- 
ation in the public and high schools of 
Winois. He then studied for four years in 
Jarson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
rennessee, a Baptist Institution, from which 
ve graduated with the A.B. degree in 1911. 
m the summer of that year he went to Rob- 
rt College as instructor in English and 
uatin (1911-1914). He spent the summers 
if those years in travel and study in Europe. 
[he years from 1914 to 1919 were spent 
tudying at Harvard University both in the 
Theological School and in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences taking the degrees of 
3.7.B. (Andover) in 1917 and that of 8.T7.M. 
m 1919. The primary field of his studies all 
tlong has been the history of Christianity 
mad the secondary field the Latin language 
und literature. 

In 1919 Mr. Black returned to Robert Col- 
ege to teach Latin and Biblical literature, 
with the title of Professor of Latin, a posi- 
ion which he held to February, 1926. He 
has been in the Near East continuously for 
the past sivw years without returning to 
America. During this period he has traveled 
extensively in the Near Hast trying to gain 
nm understanding of its problems and people. 
At present he is enjoying a year’s leave of 
absence and is devoting his time to the study 
of the religious problems raised by present- 
day science and philosophy. He is also 
visiting many schools and gaining certain 
information along other lines which will 
prepare him for his new task. In addition 
to his work of teaching in Robert College 
Mr. Black has had much experience im con- 
nection with the administrative duties. 

He has visited practically all the leading 
schools of all nationalities of Constantinople 
and Sofia, and has spent three summers in 
Bulgaria studying its language, history, and 
social conditions. 

He is married and has one son ten years 
old. His wife was born in Bulgaria and is 
a graduate of the American School of 
Samokov and of Constantinopla Woman's 
College. She had several years’ experience 
as a teacher at Constantinople College and 
has served as president of the Alumnae 
Association.) 


MERICAN participation in the affairs of 

the Balkan States has been confined 
mainly to philanthropic work. This began 
in the-middle of the last century when 
American missionaries first entered that 
turbulent part of the world and has Con- 
tinued to the present day. During and fol- 
lowing the war American relief agencies did 
notable ‘service in that quarter. American 
interest there has always been in the di- 
rection of founding a basis of peace and 
good will. A new enterprise is now being 
launched which ought to be the strongest 
influence for good in that region which 
Christian America has yet sponsored. This 


is the building up of a new institution for 
the education of Balkan youth known as 
the Sofia American Schools. 

The educational work of the American 
Board and of the Woman’s Board of the 
Interior in Bulgaria hag had its principal 
center for many years at Samokov, a town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants situated some 
forty-five miles from Sofia. Two schools 
have been maintained here, one for boys and 
one for girls, each under its own principal, 
but working in close co-operation. The two 
together have accommodation for about 300 
students. 

They have grown up slowly and have 
gained the entire confidence of the people by 
the quality of their work and the high 
moral standards which they have main- 
tained. Their work has been carried on 
under the constant handicap of inadequate 
equipment and cramped quarters. Also the 
town of Samokov is no longer the impor- 
tant place it was when the schools were 
first established. It is not on a railroad 
and is difficult of access. As new buildings 
and equipment are badly needed it has been 
felt that the schools should be moved to 
the capital where a more prominent loca- 
tion would give them increased prestige 
and influence. A fine site has now been 
secured comprising about 100 acres in the 
suburbs of Sofia. 


THE NEw ORGANIZATION 


These schools will now be organized as 
one independent institution under its own 
board of trustees, and with one administra- 
tion. The new school will thus take its 
place as one of the many independent in- 
stitutions that owe their origin to mis- 
sionary effort. The new board of trustees 
consists of the following persons: William 
F. Slocum, James L. Barton, Bnoch F. 
Bell, Harold B. Belcher, Frederick A. 
Gaskins, William EH. Gilroy, John L. Grandin, 
Charles 8S. Olcott, Cornelius H. Patton, 
Ernest W. Riggs, Albert P. Staub, Charles J. 
Vopicka, Mrs. Douglas Smith, Stephen Pan- 
aretoff, Edward D. Haton, Mrs. Edward D. 
Baton, and Willis J. Abbott. The school is 
being incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts. 


WuHy AN AMERICAN SCHOOL IN BULGARIA? 


Some persons will ask why there should 
be an American School in Bulgaria. Are 
there no good schools in the country? Since 
it gained its independence Bulgaria has made 
more progress in education than any other 
Balkan state and has the highest average of 
literacy in the Balkan peninsula. It has 
a good sytsem of public elementary and high 
schools. But these are still inadequate for 
the needs of the country. 

The principal reason for the continuance 
of American schools in Bulgaria is the de- 
mand there for the kind of education which 
such schools offer. American education has 
always attracted Bulgarians from the found- 
ing of the first American schools in the 

Near East. 


Robert College in large numbers, more than 
60 years ago, and they have continued to 
go there and to Constantinople Woman’s 
College in large numbers. This year about 
175 Bulgarian students are enrolled in the 
two. The schools at Samokoy always have 
all the students they can accommodate and 
have to turn many away. American schools 
are recognized as affording the best training 
for citizenship that is available in the Near 
Hast, from the fact that they lay emphasis 
upon the development of character as well 
as upon the training of the intelligence. 
Bulgarians of prominence including the 
King and members of the government have 
repeatedly expressed themselves as desirous 
of having the American schools continue 
their work in Sofia. 

There is also a demand for the English 
language both as a means of understanding 
the thought and culture of the English speak- 
ing world and for purposes of trade. 

Those who are more familiar with con- 
ditions in Bulgaria have no doubt as to the 
need and demand for the type of education 
which the new school will offer. 


THE TYPE oF SCHOOL 


It is proposed to maintain the new school 
as a model institution equipped with the 
best school equipment in such a way that 
it may serve as a standard for the entire 
country. The buildings will be well con- 
structed according to the best ideas of school 
architecture. Only well-trained teachers will 
find a place on the teaching staff. Every 
effort will be made to make the school con- 
form to the best American standards adapted 
to meet the needs of Bulgaria. 

The language of the school. will be Eng- 
lish and all students will be required to learn 
that language during the first two years of 
their course. The majority of the subjects 
in the curriculum will be studied in BEng- 
lish. At the same time all students will 
receive adequate instruction in their native 
tongue. .They are to be trained for citizen- 
ship in their own country, not for citizen- 
ship in some other country. 

The grade of the school will be that of a 
junior college in this country, as that is the 
kind of course which prepares students to 
enter the professional schools of Huropean 
universities. - 

Though no longer under the direct man- 
agement of the Mission Board, the new 
school will be no less a Christian institu- 
tion. The traditions of the American Board 
will be continued and the Christian Char- 
acter of the school will receive as much 
emphasis as in the past. It is expected that 
the school will be able to work on friendly 
terms of co-operation and sympathy with 
the state church no less than the Protestant 
churches. Complete religious liberty has 
been a part of the policy of the Bulgarian 
State from its foundation just a half century 
ago. Bulgaria was the first state to. write 
such a policy into its constitution. The new 
school will likewise emphasize religious 


They were the first to attend liberty and will form a place where students 
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of the various religious groups in the 
country can meet on terms of friendliness 
and mutual respect. 

The new school is very fortunate in being 
able to begin its work with financial support 
that is fairly adequate for the present for 
running expenses. As one of the five insti- 
tutions included in the recent campaign con- 
ducted by the Near East Colleges the school 
will receive from these sources the sum of 
$15,000 a year for the next six years. It 
has also secured recently an endowment 
fund of $400,000. Besides these two sources 
of income there is the comparatively small 
income from students’ fees. 

The imperative need of the school is funds 
for the building of the new plant at Sofia. 
A campaign for these funds will shortly be 
inaugurated with the hope of constructing 
the principal buildings within the next two 
years, thus making it possible to move the 
entire school from the present location in 
Samokoy to the new location. Until the new 
buildings are ready the school will continue 
to accupy the buildings at Samokov. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 

All writers on the modern Bulgarian State 
emphasize the prominent place in the his- 
tory of that country that has been taken 
by men trained in the American schools in 
Bulgaria and Turkey. This influence has 
extended to the policies of state, the educa- 
tional system, and the business organization 
of the country. The new college in Sofia 
will continue and strengthen this influence. 
It has behind it the full confidence of the 
government and the best wishes of the entire 
people. It is well known in Bulgaria that 
the Americans who support schools in that 
country have no interest other than the 
building up of Christian education such as 
is the foundation of the welfare of any state. 

Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, is a city 
with about 200,000 inhabitants and growing 
very rapidly both in population and pros- 
perity. The city has a magnificent location 
in a broad and fertile valley between two 
ranges of mountains. It is about 1700 feet 
above sea level. The climate is bracing and 
healthful. It is the metropolis and chief 
business center of the country. All the lead- 
ing banks, commercial companies, and in- 
dustrial enterprises in the country have their 
headquarters here. The buildings of the city 
are well constructed of brick and reinforced 
concrete. There are no wooden buildings and 
fires are in consequence rare. The city is 
well laid out with broad streets, public 
squares, and two good parks. It is the seat 
of the national university and has two ex- 
cellent libraries and several museums. The 
street car service is good and extends to the 
principal suburbs. The only serious defi- 
ciencies are a shortage of water, due to the 
fact that the city has outgrown its present 
system, and the need of new paving on 
many streets. Since the war the growth of 
the city has been so rapid that the public 
services have not been able to meet the grow- 
ing needs. 

Sofia forms an ideal location for the new 
school not only because it is the center of 
Bulgarian life and culture, but also because 
it is near the center of the Balkan peninsula. 
The influence going out from the school will 
reach the entire Balkan area. 
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Stop, Look, Listen! | 


By Delia Lyman Porter 


April 22, 1926 


Chairman of the Religious Training Committee of the Connecticut Congress of Parents ' 
and Teachers; President of the New Haven Women’s Church Union 


O every thinking person today comes this 

clarion call, Srop, Loox, Listen! lest 
the train of ominous tendencies—crime, dis- 
regard for law, increasing number of di- 
vorees—which is bearing down upon us, bring 
dire destruction to those high moral stand- 
ards for which our country was founded. 
Do you know that the United States is to- 
day the richest and most prosperous, and 
has also the worst criminal record of any 
civilized country in the world? Do you know 
that in 1924 in Chicago there were enough 
murders for one on every day in the year, 
while in London, 2% times as large, and 
with a half million of unemployed, only 26? 
In the United States in that year, 14,646? 
Of burglaries and big robberies in 1924 in 
the United States there were 300,000, involv- 
ing a money loss, direct and indirect, of 
10 billions; in England, Wales, and France, 
only 216, 

Do you know that divorces are steadily 
increasing in number? in Denver in 1922 
a separation for every one and a divorce 
for every two marriages; in Cleveland, 1924, 
10,182 marriages, 5,256 divorces. Judge Lind- 
sey’s recent report of the prevalence of im- 
morality among our young people is simply 
appalling. President Coolidge (in an ad- 
dress Oct. 24, 1925) stresses the connection 
between the increasing youthfulness and 
numbers of our criminals and these broken 
homes of our nation. Citing these facts is 
no pessimistic minimizing of the great agen- 
cies and tendencies for good, but to point 
out that there are times when it is folly to 
ignore the menacing danger signals of to- 
day—Stor, Loox, ListrEN—and then think 
what we can do to help stem this rising tide 
by more earnestly promoting its most effec- 
tive barrier—the moral and religious train- 
ing of our children. 

Out of many suggestions which might be 
made, five are here given: 

J. Earnestly support the efforts of the 
Religious Hducation Council in your own 
state. 

II. In every club to which you belong, se- 
cure at least two meetings a year for the 
discussion of this moral and religious train- 
ing. Why, for instance, on the programs of 
our women’s clubs, dress, esthetic and intel- 
Jectual “culture” bulks so large? Why, the 
physical and mental rather than the soul- 
training of our children? 

III. Set about knowing more of the condi- 
tions which beset the leisure hours of the 
young people of less sheltered homes than 
yours. Make in your own town successive 
surveys: 1, of the questionable magazines 
read now by nearly five million readers 
monthly, and of such as break the law 
against obscene literature; through your 
prosecuting attorney enforce the law pro- 
hibiting their sale; 2, of the movies, and 
work to create a public opinion which will 
patronize only the good; 8, of your public 
dance halls, secure volunteer chaperones; 
4, of gambling conditions, discountenancing 


rafiling at fairs, raising a fund to hire ex- 
perts for this survey; 5, so also of vice; 
6, of prohibition law enforcement. 1, 2, 
and 8 are easiest to begin with. Ask help 
as to methods of making these surveys ae 
the New England Watch and Ward So4 
ciety, 5 Park Place, Boston, or from Rey.) 
Clifford J. Twombly, Lancaster, Pa., of! 
marvelous achievements in that city, and. 
if possible secure him as speaker to arouse’ 
public interest. 

IV. Form discussion groups of ten or | 
to read and discuss weekly during Lent or 
at any other time, books on the moral and. 
religious training of children, as also on the 
deepening of our own spiritual life. Of 
many 1 suggest a few: Weigle’s Training of 
Children in the Christian Family; Cope’s 
Religious Education in the Family; Mum- 
ford’s Dawn of Religion in the Mind of @ 
Child. 


A suggested outline of practical discussion 
for six such meetings is as follows: 


The Great Need of a Wise Vital 
Religion Today 

1. For what reasons do you think this is 
so? 

2. How would you define a really vital 
religion? 

3. How in the home is it needed as be- 
tween husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, mistress and maid? a 

4. How in social functions, in business, in 
industry? 

5. How in safeguarding the leisure hours 
of our young people, movies, literature, ete. 

6. In what ways can we develop a deeper 
personal spiritual life, that to all whose lives 
ours touch we may be exponents of a vital 
religion, “epistles of Christ, known and read 
of all men’? 

Is Jane Addams right when she says that 
what’s most needed in the world today is a 
revival of religion? 

Then Stop, Look, Listen, and then, let 
us go out with our whole souls and do some 
of these things to bring it about in our own 
lives first, in our homes, our clubs, our com- 
munity ! 

New Haven, Ct. 


Paradox 


By Josiah H. Heald, D.D. 
Life’s pathway is plain if you follow this plan: 
Seek the service of God in the service of man. 
In love freely spend lest by saving you lose; 
For we keep what we give and we have what 
we use. 


In conflict find peace and in labor find rest. 
By failure succeed and by curses be blest. 
In evil find good and the best in the worst. 
In meekness excel and, last, be the first. 


By service grow great and by lowliness rise, 
Till the heaven of the soul meets the heaven 
of the skies. 
Let the recreant clay return to the clod, 
And the soul seek new spheres for the service: 
of God. 
El Paso, Texas. 
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WHE world has long heard of the In- 
_ eyitable. Christ and the Inevitable 
ureh. Comes now in the fullness of time 
e Inevitable Revival. For the greatest re- 
yal America has ever experienced is at 
nd. You ask in what form it will make 
sappearance. Will it manifest itself within 
e churches as presently organized, or will 
seek new and strange channels quite out- 
le the portals of organized religion? If 
e churches are not ready to receive it the 
vival will come in spite of them. 

Never was there so much interest in re- 
sion as at the present time. Newspapers 
id magazines crowd their columns with dis- 
ssion of the place of religion in the daily 
fairs of men. Business men recognize its 
ed in time of financial distress to keep 
e nation on even keel. Statesmen, when 
l else fails, turn to the Golden Rule as the 
ly panacea for the nation’s ills. 

With one outstanding exception renewed 
terest in religion is everywhere felt, and 
iat exception, strange to say, is found 
ithin the membership of the organized 
urch. Books on prayer find an enormous 
le, but the weekly prayer meeting in many 
ureches is well-nigh deserted. Radio ser- 
ons fill the air, but the churches from 
hich they emanate are only sparsely filled 
ith worshipers. Ask the man on the street 
hy he remains away from church. “Fed 
) on doctrines,” he replies. And yet, the 
orld is hungry for real religion. Strange 
iradox! “What is the matter?’ inquires 
ie worried pastor of the little church on 
ain Street. 

A great spiritual awakening is coming but 
le churches are so busy settling heresy 
jals and conducting controversies over the 
reeds of the Middle Ages that they are 
jiritually unable to perceive the movements 
* God in the world about them. The winds 
- the Spirit no longer sweep over expectant 
ymngregations as in days gone by. Budgets 
nd mergers, programs and problems of or- 
unization claim the attention of official 
pards and ecclesiastical councils. Mean- 
hile the fire dies on the altar and the 
assion for souls no longer throbs in the 
osom of the bride of Christ. 


History REPEATS ITSELF 


Never was there a revival more needed 
lan at the present time, Its coming is in- 
vitable. Read history to substantiate the 
laim. After every period of religious de- 
ression comes a season of spiritual refresh- 
ig. History seems to be repeating itself. 

What is known as the/first great awaken- 
1g in America began about the year 1740 
uring the ministry of Jonathan Edwards 
f Northampton, Massachusetts. It was pre- 
eded by a period of religious indifference 
n New England which caused Rey. Increase 
father to “deplore the fact that the inter- 
st of New England seems to be changed 
rom a religious to a worldly one.” At this 
ime a powerful sermon by Edwards on 
Justification by Faith’ aroused the entire 
ommunity and was followed by a great re- 
ival that rapidly spread all over New Eng- 


The Inevitable Revival 


A Prophecy 
By Claude W. Warren 


land and as far as New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. About this time the Wesleyan revival 
was beginning in England. George Whit- 
field, a former associate of John Wesley, was 
persuaded to come to America to help carry 
on the work so well started by Edwards. 

Whitfield was a man of extraordinary 
pulpit power, his preaching being followed 
by tremendous enthusiasm which swept 
thousands of people, hitherto untouched by 
conventional sermons, into the churches. It 
marked the beginning of a new type of lay 
preaching characterized by great evangelistic 
fervor and exhortation in contrast to the 
dry-as-dust pulpit discourses of many 
churches. God had raised up new leaders 
to bring the good news to the great mass 
of the people outside the portals of organized 
religion. 

A second great awakening came toward the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Fol- 
lowing the Revolution there was a period of 
financial depression. French atheism appeared 
in America and found a ready soil for propa- 
gation. At one time, only one or two pro- 
fessed Christians could be found in Yale 
College, an institution organized to train men 
for the ministry. Yet in this college under 
the leadership of Timothy Dwight, its presi- 
dent, a far-reaching revival of religion took 
place. In one year as a result of his mag- 
netic influence fifty out of two hundred and 
thirty students turned from atheism to the 
Christian faith. A high tide of evangelism 
under the inspired leadership of Bishop 
Francis Ashby, Charles G. Finney, and others 
once more swept the Atlantic seaboard from 
New England to the Southland and as far 
west as the Ohio valley. Great missionary 
organizations sprang into being and the 
churches took on new life and power. 

A third period of evangelism was marked 
by the preaching and singing of Moody and 
Sankey following the Civil War days when 
the heart of the nation was crushed with 
sorrow. and grief. Moody’s great meetings 
in England and the United States brought a 
harvest of souls into the kingdom. 

In more recent years evangelism has de- 
generated into sawdust trails, Day of Judg- 
ment thunderbolts, and tin pan Collections 
amounting to thousands of dollars from so- 
called “free will offerings.” What is needed 
in America in these sad days is a new 
evangelism that emphasizes love for the lost 
rather than lure for gold. 

The heart of America hungers for the old- 
fashioned evangelism which is moved with 
compassion for the multitudes. The true 
evangelist neither possesses nor seeks either 
silver or gold, but in the name of the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord commands stricken 
America to rise up and walk in the light of 
faith. What is needed is a band of dis- 
ciples, like the “poor preachers” of Wy- 
clif’s day, to sow the seeds of the gospel 
along the great highways and secret byways 
of America. The need is great. The hour 
is striking for the new Evangelist. His com- 
ing is inevitable. History will yet repeat 
itself. 
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America may well learn a lesson from the 
past. The decline in religious interest which 
follows every war is succeeded sooner or 
later by fresh tides of spiritual power. In 
the year 1919 the nation struck the financial 
rocks of bankruptey and in 1924 the 
churches faced a spiritual crisis as a result 
of bitter creedal controversy that well-nigh 
wrecked the ship of salvation. Can the or- 
ganized church weather the storm and bring 
her precious cargo into port? 


WoRLD ON Eve or Great AWAKENING 


It is the conviction of some religious lead- 
ers that the world is on the eve of a great 
awakening. A noted English preacher de- 
clares that “in a great wholesale way we are 
all of us about to make a wonderful dis- 
covery. At times it seems to me as though 
we were on the edge of a world shaking revo- 
lution in thought and mood. In answer to 
the ery of our present distress a light is once 
more about to shine and by this light we 
shall see again an open door, and beyond, the 
fair earth and sky.” 


The hearts of not a few American preach- 
ers are strangely warmed and thrilled with 
fresh hopes these days. Some are asking 
in what form the newly awakened interest 


will express itself. Will it be the old- 
fashioned revival, with the high-salaried 


evangelist and the sawdust trail with thou- 
sands of people swept off their feet by a 
tidal wave of emotionalism spurred on by 
high-pressure methods? At any rate whether 
it Comes within the churches or outside the 
walls of organized religion it will be ac- 
companied by a new and fresh emphasis 
upon the ethical teachings of Jesus and in 
this respect will differ from the personal ap- 
peal of former days which often overlooked 
the social challenge to apply the Golden Tule 
to civic, industrial, political, and intarna- 
tional life. Faith in Christ will go hand in 
hand with a crusade for social justice, racial 
co-operation, and world brotherhood, It is 
the oniy road to universal peace and good 
will. 

In the great revival creeds will be mini- 
mized and Christ exalted to the supreme 
place of loyalty. In a blind insistence upon 
certain doctrines America stands in peril of 
losing her Christ. The great awakening will 
come as it came to the disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration when they opened 
their eyes and “saw Jesus only.” 

Denominational jealousies and creedal con- 
troversies cannot stop the tidal wave of the 
new spiritual advance. To your knees, O 
America! Prepare ye the way for the Great 
Revival! Pray for the rekindling. of fires 
on the altar that the Church Universal may 
rise Phoenix-like from the ashes of a dead 
denominationalism. 


Then America shall break forth into song 
as in the days of old— 
Revive us again, 
Fill each heart with thy love, 
May each soul be rekindled with fire from 
above. 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory. 
Revive us again. 
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My Education and Religion 
‘ The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


CHAPTER XI 


A Great Surprise 

HAD been brought up to think very mod- 
I estly of my abilities. At school I had 
met many boys who seemed to me to be 
much brighter scholars than I, and to pos- 
sess much more mental power. It is true 
that, while I could not learn quickly, I 
could retain permanently what I had learnt 
and in this way the accumulation would tell 
in my favor over most of my associates; it 
is also true that I could think, but as this 
did not count with my teachers it was of 
little help in raising my self-esteem. My wise 
father, who regarded conceit as a form of 
lying, and an odious form of it, a feeling 
that I surely inherited, and which has be- 
come stronger with the years, told me with 
solemn earnestness that as my abilities were 
below the average I could only hope to suc- 
ceed by unusual industry and good behavior. 
I have never been able to escape for any 
length of time from the wholesome shelter 
of that stern judgment. There has been 
perpetual peace under the shadow of my 
father’s estimate of my powers, and an- 
other thing of the happiest character. Any 
success that has come to me as a student, 
preacher, thinker, and writer has always 
come as a surprise, as when one goes to bed 
expecting the next day to be one of tempest 
and wakes to find it a morning without 
clouds. 

In December, 1871, I called upon my pas- 
tor, the Reverend Luther H. Angier, minis- 
ter of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, South 
Boston, with reference to joining the church. 
I received from him a warm welcome and 
he unsealed the fountains of speech in me 
to such an extent that, the religious ques- 
tion being settled, I spoke of my interest in 
books, and in the great struggle of the Civil 
War whose close was only six years in the 
past. The interview was delightful to me, 
and the fine-looking, eloquent, and cordial 
old man of sixty-one made upon me a deep 
impression. 

I seldom went to the weekly meeting, but 
my comrades were faithful in their attend- 
ance. On the week following my interview 
with the minister, at the usual midweek 
meeting, Mr. Angier launched into a tribute 
to my abilities that startled my chums, who 
eagerly took in what was said, and amid 
much laughter repeated the eulogy to me, 
as a first-class joke. I was more than 
pleased, I was indeed inspired by this high 
opinion; at the same time I was afraid that 
the next interview with the minister might 
result in the cancellation of his first judg- 
ment. This did not happen and, after many 
interviews and ever-growing intimacy, the 
minister became more and more confident 
that there was in my mental endowment 
something worth while. 

I now for the first time began to believe 
in myself, in a wholesome and just sense, 
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and I am under everlasting obligations to 
the good and generous minister for the light 
he shed upon my life, and for the inspira- 
tion that for several years I continued to 
receive from him. I began to listen to his 
discourses on Sunday with the Closest at- 
tention, and with sincere sympathy. He had 
one of the two best voices for public speak- 
ing to which I have ever listened. The other 
voice was that of President Charles W. Eliot 
in his prime. President Eliot’s voice was 
superior to that of Mr. Angier for academic 
address; it had as great a range; it was 
equally musical, and bell-like in tone, and it 
had far greater dignity due in part to the 
great mind and character behind it. Mr. 
Angier’s voice, in its turn, excelled in awak- 
ening power, in fire, force, and Sympathy; to 
listen to it was a delight. He was not a 
scholar, not in any sense a_ thoughtful 
preacher, nor did he have, in any depart- 
ment, other than a yery limited range of in- 
formation. But he was intensely practical, 
with good observational powers, and from 
his intimate association through life with 
many persons of distinction he had ac- 
quired a good measure of culture. He was 
not in any way a strong character, but he 
was generous, quick-witted, full of the juices 
and forees of genuine manhood, and he was, 
in addition to all this, a sincere Christian 
man. 


His preaching took a tremendous hold 
upon me at the beginning; and even to the 
end, and after the meagerness of his thought 
had become evident to me, I heartily ad- 
mired his extraordinary gift of natural elo- 
quence. He could make a_ five-minutes’ 
speech in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church unsurpassable in wit, fer- 
vor, and telling power. He was fond of al- 
literation, and one of his famous passages 
lingers clear in my memory: “Jesus taught 
more with lilies than with logic, with mus- 
tard seed than metaphysics, with ravens 
than with rhetoric, with dough than with 
dogma, with parables than with nicely 
rounded periods.” In his bursts of eloquence 
he would speak of the Gospel as “hanging 


“out the lamps of immortality on the snow- 


peaks of Greenland”; he would contend that 
“it had made the jungles of Africa and the 
palm groyes of India vocal with the praise 
of Immanuel.” This sort of thing, uttered 
with great oratorical force and complete sin- 
cerity, was captivating to an immature and 
sympathetic youth. 


His praise of me was excessive and became 
more and more one of the humiliations of 
my days. The effect of his praise of me 
upon critical minds one may judge from a 
single example. Meeting for the first time 
Dr. George Ellis, of Boston, famous for his 
historical learning and pungent speech, and 
whom I came to regard as a friend of cruel 
truthfulness, he remarked to me, “From 
what your friend Angier said to me about 
you I expected to find in you the quintessence 
of the twelve apostles.” About this cruelly 
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truthful man I may tell another tale. When 
he was a minister in Charlestown, a lady. 
of some social but of no other distinction, | 
called upon Dr. Ellis, saying she would like» 
to join his church, and begging him for a — 
statement of his beliefs and that of his re, 
ligious society. This the Doctor gave with , 
great Clearness and fullness: of detail. He 
parted with this hopeful convert from 
Episcopacy and he never set eyes on nea 
again till at an important social function — 
she danced lightly 
said: “On thinking the matter over I con-— 
cluded to stay in my own church”; e 
reply to which was: “That is right, Madam 
There’s no use changing the labels on empty '| 
bottles.” | 
There is another tale worthy of preserva- | 
tion of this same cruelly truthful man. A 
certain rather prominent Unitarian minister 
had been converted to Hpiscopacy. He was | 
duly ordained, and he was to preach his firs t | 
sermon as a priest of the Episcopal Church - 
in Trinity Church, Boston. Phillips Brooks 
from_ whose lips I received the story, pre- 
sided over the august ceremony. Mrs. Rob 
ert ©. Winthrop invited Dr. Ellis to come to 
Trinity, occupy a seat in her pew, and hear 
his former Unitarian friend preach under 
his new anointing. The invitation was ac 
cepted and Dr. Ellis was there with Mrs. 
Winthrop to listen and reflect. According to 
Phillips Brooks, the sermon was the worst 
he ever heard, rant, unreality, bombast, an 
endurance test from end to end. The sery- 
ice over, Dr. Ellis, who had sat bolt up- 
right, looking steadfastly at the preacher 
through the whole ordeal, as if he were listen-_ 
ing to an oracle of the Lord, rose and 
walked slowly down the aisle with his cour- 
teous hostess, saying to her when they 
parted, with a tone of voice that cannot 
be printed, “Well, Mrs. Winthrop, you may 
have him.” 
Annie Louise Lanman was the wife of my 
minister, the youngest in a family of twelve, 
five sons and seven daughters, born to James 
Lanman and his wife, of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. Her father was a distinguished 
man; for one term he was United States— 
Senator from Connecticut, and later he was 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of that 
state. His home was one in which the best 
books were read, where literature was a pas- 
sion, where good breeding was a fixed habit, 
and high manners, and where rich culture 
abounded. Mrs. Angier’s reverence for her 
father was unbounded, and, as her mother 
died a few months after this daughter was 
born, the tie between the father and this 
youngest child was of unusual strength and 
tenderness. A better minister’s wife never 
- lived than Mrs. Angier. She supported her 
husband in all things worthy, held him to 
his highest ideals, and lived as the soul of 
culture, and religious light and consolation, 
in the life of his parishes. Mr. Angier in- 
troduced me to his wife, and we became fast 
friends. My debt to her is simply inexpres- 
sible along many lines, but especially for 
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a uraging me to prepare for the voca- 
tion of minister, and for opening the way. 
She it was who called upon Dr. Tarbox, then 
secretary of the Education Society, after 
which an interview was arranged between 
this high-minded official and me. He was 
onvinced that I had ability enough eventu- 
lily to become a preacher. He wrote to Dr. 
Pond, then president of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, on my behalf. This letter from Dr. 
Tarbox to Dr. Pond brought from Dr. Pond 
to me a letter inviting me to enter the 
seminary that autumn, September 16, 1874. 
This invitation I accepted; on September 16, 
1874, I faced a new vocation with many 
misgivings and fears; in spite of them I 
have been able to fare forward. 


The friendship of these two beloved old 
people made an epoch in my life. Without 
them I could have done nothing; with their 
Sympathy I was able to make a beginning; 
with their parental regard and affection I 
was happy all through the strenuous years 
during which we lived together. I lived 
with them in Cambridge during the years of 
my course in Harvard College from 1878 
to 1881. From that date till my marriage 
in 1890 they lived with me, three years in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and six years in 
the Old South parsonage, nine years in all. 
Mrs. Angier died at the age of seventy-seven 
in 1898, and Mr. Angier in 1898, in his 
-eighty-ninth year. It was my privilege to 
conduct the last sacred service for both; 
they sleep side by side in Mount Auburn, 
and as I think of their heavenly love for 
me their remembrance is like music, and of 
them it can truly be said: 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


I shall speak of Harvard College later, 
and shall here only remark that Mr. Angier 
went at my request to see President Hliot 
about my entrance into Harvard as a special 
student, and to arrange for a brief interview 
with the president. Behind Mr. Angier was 
the compulsion of his wife, whose faith in 
education was hereditary and boundless, and 
my own ardent desire and determined pur- 
pose. I saw the august president the next 
day, June 15, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at 17 Quincy Street. He received me 
with the utmost kindness, spoke words of en- 


couragement and hope, sent me away, with . 


little waste of time to him or to me, with an 
exalted mind, and a purpose more determined 
than ever. The mood of the president 
toward me never changed, except from one 
degree of kindness to a greater, and it was 
the astonishment of my days then, and still 
is, that a man with so great a multitude 
of cares resting upon him could spare a 
moment even to think of a poor academic 
waif such ag I surely was. Among all the 
glories of President Eliot’s administration 
of Harvard College, none is brighter than his 
sympathy with aspiring and struggling youth ; 
this vast merit of his spirit invaded the 
teaching staff under him, and made Har- 
yard College then the most democratic so- 
ciety that I have ever known, and the most 
cordially human atmosphere that I have ever 
breathed. 
(To be continued) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


HON eS ee es 
Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Stature and Rotundity 


I walked abroad, and with me was my 
Little grandson, who is named after me. 
And as we walked we met a small boy, who 
was Very Short and Very Fat and Very Red, 
whose habit of life appeared to be that of 
Bumping Into Folk. And he Bumped into 
my Grandson. And they settled the matter 
with a reasonable amount of Amiability, and 
Wwe passed on our way. 

And my Little Grandson was thinking 
about the boy he had encountered, and he 
said, Grandpa, if his Fatness had gone to 
Tallness, he would have been as Tall as I. 

Now I considered this wise observation. 
and I applied it unto certain men I know. 
For there be among them men of Fair Abil- 
ity, who haye developed nothing but Intel- 
lectual Adipoise, and who got through life 
bumping into things that concern them not. 
And they might have been men of reason- 
able stature if their Fatness had gone to 
Tallness. 

For I remember a man who spake unto 
me, saying, I am laboring Very Hard on a 
Very Important Matter. And he told me 
what it was. 

And I said, So far as I can see thou hast 
worked that mine out, and there is nothing 
further to be dug out of it, and there was 
not much to begin with, and the truth thou 
hast gotten is untrue and would be unimpor- 
tant if it were true. 

But be regarded this comment of mine 
as the Shallow Criticism of one of the Un- 
enlightened, and he went back to his un- 
profitable digging. 

And he would be a rather Tall Man in- 
tellectually, if his Fatness had gone to Tall- 
ness. . 

Wherefore I speak unto men, saying, It 
is not enough for you that ye shall learn, 
but rather that ye learn those things that 
profit. It is not enough that ye be learning 
and never arriving at a knowledge of the 
truth. Go to fatness and tallness and put 
your Added Growth into your Stature and 
not around your belts, for what ye mistake 
for Tallness is Fatness. 

For this world hath much Misdirected En- 
ergy, and too much of its Tallness is going 
into Fatness. 


Dreams 


I’ve come up to the little girls’ play house, 
back of the “Birdsnest” on a little hill to write 
this morning. It’s far too businesslike and 
“preparedness-looking’” down at the office for 
any such chat as I want to have with you. 
It smells of new paint and sounds of type- 
writers and letter-openers. It fairly tastes as 
though something were going to happen. 

You see, next week school opens at this 
lovely old mission. Between now and then 
lots of boys and girls will be coming in and 
another year’s work will open. The mission 
hag been here ever since 1870 and what was 
then the Mission House is now the office. 
Around it are clustered the many other build- 
ings—Dakota Home for the big girls and Birds- 
nest for the little ones, Whitney Hall and the 
Cottage for the boys, Davis Hall where are 
the kitchen, dining room, laundry, and such, 
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the well-planned school building called Memo-- 
rial Hall where one is led literally from cel- 
lar (where the boys’ wood shops fascinate one) 
to garret (where exhibits of handwork and‘ 
drawings and all sorts of lovely things kept 
me for hours). Yet neither cellar nor garret 
can intrigue one and set him dreaming as do> 
the classrooms themselves with their book- 
lined walls, their blackboard pictures of “wild 
west” scenes, drawn as farewell gifts of wide- 
awake boys at Commencement time, their 
laboratory equipment twinkling from behind 
glass doors, their cleverly made posters and 
historical pictures. 

But where was I? Oh, yes! I wag telling 
you about the various buildings on the cam- 
pus. Besides all these there are the cottages 
of some of the employees, the darling new 
home for the pastor who hag not yet arrived, 
the superintendent’s beautiful residence (the 
wide porches tempt one to stop and rest and 
chat), the little white chapel, the shops, the 
printing office and all the interesting barns 
and sheds and garage—it’s really quite a little- 
city in itself. 

From where I am sitting I can look off 
toward the gardens and orchard, I won’t 
tell you how near the melon vines are, nor the 
full apple trees. And in the opposite direction 
I can see through the trees (there are won- 
derful trees all over this place—all planted 
by a missionary with vision) just a glimpse of 
the agency a little below us. There are spots 
on the campus which overlook “the old Mis- 
souri River, giving one glimpses of South 
Dakota beyond. It’s a wonderful view at sun- 
set, or through a mist, or just after a storm. 

You see the setting is ideal. The curtain has 
just gone up and action is now beginning. A 
little, wiry man in a gray suit hag arrived on 
the scene—the principal himself. He is busy 
opening stacked-up mail. Nearby, at a much 
used typewriter, sits the lively bobbed-haired 
secretary who has been “general factotum”’ all 
summer. In the semi-background, up stage, a 
gentleman cook begins his year’s work in a 
newly-painted, scrubbed spotless kitchen, bake- 
room, and serving room, while his quiet-eyed 
wife checks up on dishes and linen for the 
dining room. Down by the creek the mechanic 
is busily pounding out some new contraption. 
Two “early-arrived”’ Indian girls are singing 
at their work down in the laundry while two 
“stayed all summer’ boys are busy on the 
farm and in the print shop. 

Yes, the stage is all set. The “Music Lady” 
is back and soon other teachers and other 
pupils will be entering upon that stage. Of 
course I’m not exactly jealous of them all— 
but I’m sorry to be leaving this week. I shall 
be back, though. Of that I am very sure as 
I sit here on the little hilltop sunning myself 
and dreaming a dream or two on my own ac- 
count of this year and this school with its 
hundred and fifty boys and girls. I shall be 
back for I want to have a finger in such a 
tasty pie. 

In the meantime I shall hold among my 
dearest memories the Indian service in the 
little white chapel (where I sang Dakota as 
loudly as the best); the happy evening when 
the Indian boys and girls and the “bobbed- 
haired secretary” played ‘“Teakettle’ and 
“Come, see, come” with me; the gay ride over 
the hills in the temperamental Ford—yes, even 
the six hours spent by the river waiting for 
the ferry. 

For this is a place where one may well dream 
dreams. Santee Normal Training School is, it- 
self, a dream come true. And, perhaps you, 
my friend, are one who loves dreams and can 
help to make of them—realities! D.C. 
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Education, Atheism, and the Christian Colleges 


[Eprrors’ Nore: This article has been writ- 
ten by the “brilliant young member of the 
younger generation” referred to im the 
editorial, “Shall We Let Things Drift?’, in 
“The Congregationalist’ of April 8.] 


O agree on a definition of education is no 
ih easier than to agree on the meaning of 
any really important word, but I shall as- 
sume, rather as an indication of meaning 
than as an attempt at definition, that edu- 
cation is preparation for life. I like that 
definition because it immediately calls at- 
tention to the fact that contemporary edu- 
eation cannot be considered apart from the 
modern world, And that is a point which 
is at the heart of all that I am going to say. 

The Jews did about as good a piece of 
popular education in the centuries just be- 
fore and just after the beginning of the 
Christian era as the world has ever seen. 
For them the Law was the central fact of 
life. They had God’s revealed will for man- 
kind, so they believed, and a good life was 
possible only in obedience to that will. There- 
fore, they rightly argued, everybody must be 
instructed in the content and meaning of the 
Law, and they utilized both synagogue and 
school toward that end. 

The problem was simple. There was gen- 
eral agreement among all Jews as to what 
were the essentials which prepared a man 
for life. To a large extent the same thing 
was true of medieval Christianity. Differ- 
ences of opinion existed on many points, but 
the scholastics and the common people were 
alike agreed that truth was to be secured 
by applying the dialectic methods of Aristotle 
to the revealed truths of the Bible. Not only 
the aims but also the methods of education 
were clearly seen and almost universally ac- 
cepted. 

A BEWILDERING DIVERSITY 


Today the problem is not simple. As 
Henry Adams insisted on every occasion, the 
unity of the Middle Ages has gone and we 
have in its place a bewildering diversity. 
Statistics do not reveal, and presumably can- 
not reveal, how widespread is the present 
dissatisfaction in America with what is 
called the Christian way of life, but the de- 
cline of church attendance, the outspoken 
opinions of leading citizens, the obvious im- 
plications of much contemporary writing, all 
point to the fact that a considerable pro- 
portion of the American people does not 
subscribe to Christian dogma of any kind 
and does not care to consider itself Christian. 
Moreover, in the lives of many professed 
Christians Christian ideals play only a 
minor part. 

My purpose is not to praise or to condemn 
this tendency, but it exists, and it must be 
taken into consideration. We find in con- 
temporary American life that many ideals 
seriously seek to rival the so-called Chris- 
tian ideal. Atheism is not the whole of it 
by any means, though mechanistic material- 
ism is probably more firmly entrenched than 
we realize. There is a large body of scien- 
tists who are not avowedly atheistic but who 
do not concern themselves at all with or- 
ganized religion. There are social reformers, 
both radical and conservative, on whose lips 


the name Christian is never heard. There 
are people who are chiefly interested in com- 
mercial achievement, just as there are 
people who are primarily interested in art 
and culture. 


Various Sorts or HDUCATION 


Unity of thought is absent in this twentieth 
century America, not only in religion but in 
every other field of human activity. In edu- 
cation this has resulted in a _ continual 
struggle for the opportunity to secure a 
monopoly on the young. In social theory 
the radicals inveigh against our capitalistic 
colleges and proceed to found socialist in- 
stitutions. The financiers and entrepreneurs 
laugh at culture and give their money to 
found schools of business administration. 
Their opponents strive lustily to keep hold 
of the humanities. So it goes all down the 
line. 

In this miliew the Christian colleges willy- 
nilly find themselves. Scattered throughout 
New England and wherever in the West the 
New England influence was felt, these insti- 
tutions were founded to perpetuate the 
Puritan version of Christian ideals. Harvard, 
the oldest of them all, was created to prevent 
the rise of an illiterate. The others came 
into existence for reasons almost as closely 
connected with the religious life of the times. 
So strong was the Puritan theocracy that 
even as recently as fifty years ago colleges 
could be founded on this ideal without active 
dissent. As with Judaism and with medi- 
eval Christianity, so with American Puritan- 
ism, religious homogeneity made possible edu- 
cational unity. 

But fifty years have changed all. this, 
as I have indicated, and these colleges face 
a new problem. Most of them are free in- 
stitutions, uncontrolled by denominational 
boards or restricting wills. The question 
for their trustees is not what legally they 
can do but what normally they ought to do. 
And the answer to that question will depend 
on their answer to another question: how are 
students best to be prepared for life? 


A CHOICE OF THREE SOLUTIONS 


The Christian colleges, in the present sit- 
uation, can do one of three things, They 
ean adhere as rigidly to the Christian ideal 
as they did in the days when that ideal 
was practically undisputed; they can become 
completely secularized, choosing the best men 
in each department of learning without re- 
gard to religious faith or the lack of it; or 
they can seek to have represented on their 
faculties as many as possible of the various 
points of view which constitute our modern 
intellectual heterogeneity. 

What should the course of these colleges 
be? I, for one, do not believe that they 
should cling to the original ideals. In the 
first place, by so doing they will impoverish 
their student bodies by eliminating young 
people who are hostile to organized religion. 
In the second place, they will be prevented 
from securing as teachers certain men whose 
pre-eminence in their fields would make them 
desirable. In the third place, they will lose all 
opportunity to reach students who through 
hostility or indifference are prejudiced against 
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Christian teachings. And in the fourth place, 
they will find it necessary to define the 
Christian ideal today, a task which will 
prove more difficult than they imagine. 

Conceive of a world in which there are 
atheist colleges and Christian colleges, com-_ 
mercial colleges and cultural colleges, radical 
colleges and conservative colleges. In each 
of these colleges the faculty is endeavor- v 
ing to train students for life in the way, | 
which seems to the teachers the one and 
only way. In such a world the student 
would be forced to choose, or, which is 
just as bad, his parents would be forced to 
choose for him, whether he would attend an 
atheist institution or a Christian, a radical 
or a conservative. He would attend the 
selected institution, imbibe the chosen dog- 
mas, and then go out into a world of in- 
eredible diversity in which his carefully 
learned doctrines would be questioned on 
every hand. Is this training for life? 


“ForuM” HpDUCATION 


It seems to me that the Christian colleges 
owe it to their founders to give students 
better preparation than that. In the place 
of guch intellectual segregation, I should 
recommend a combination of the second and 
third possibilities which I have mentioned. 
in general the best men should be chosen, 
but some care should be exercised to select 
representative as well as able men. Thus 
the student would be exposed in college, at 
the time when his mind was forming, when 
his critical faculties were keen, when his 
life lay before him, to the various points 
of view which dominate our Civilization. 
Sooner or later the student will have to 
choose for himself. The kind of college 
which I have described will enable him to 
make his choice under the fairest conditions. 
This type of education, sometimes contemptu- 
ously called forum education, may not be all 
that is desirable, but it is the only adequate 
education for a world like ours. 

Such an education as I have very roughly 
portrayed seems to me to be the best training 
for life today and therefore the kind of 
training which those colleges founded under 
Christian auspices should give. I should be 
loath to think that men and women who 
loyally believe in the Christian ideal have so 
little confidence in the qualities of the stu- 
dents that they would not trust them to 
cleave to the best and truest way of life 
once it had been pointed out to them. The 
Christian ideal, in one form or another, may 
again become the dominant ideal in Ameri- 
can life, but today it is being tested in col- 
lege and out. The Christian colleges owe 
it to themselves and to their founders to 
see that the test is fair. 


The Death-Angel’s Face 
By Helen L. Newman 
In the death-angel’s face men picture gloom, 
As if he bore message of ill; 
Yet we, who wait, have not seen that face 
And they that have seen it, are still. 


Perhaps there is radiance in it 
Greater than we may know, 
Until our message is ready 
And he comes to tell us so. 


a 
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I AM traveling on a French liner toward 
4 the Near Hast, where three great world 
religions originated, including our own, and 
where the areas in which Jesus, the Hebrew 
\prophets, and Mohammed lived and taught 
are administered as mandates by the repre- 
‘sentatives of Christian nations. Among four 
‘hundred passengers on board are a few mis- 
sionaries, many Zionists, headed for Pales- 
‘tine, more Greeks, Italians, and Syrians, 
‘nominally Christians, who have found Amer- 
‘ica the land of opportunity for economic 
betterment. No one living even for a short 
_time in such Company could escape the sense 
of confusion which prevails as to just what 
“we are heading for in this period of transi- 
tion from the wreckage of the war to some- 
thing better in terms of a worthy civiliza- 


rather than moral or religious. 


tion. 

The evidence seems to show that the com- 
manding motives and ideals are economic 
The man- 
dates in the Near Hast are obviously admin- 


_istered more in the interest of commercial 


advantage to outside groups than in the in- 
terest of the native populations. The Greeks, 
Italians, and Syrians on board, mostly nat- 
uralized American citizens, are dominated 
by the opportunity which America offers for 
commercial advantage to themselves and to 
relatives they hope to bring over as fast as 
the immigration quotas allow. To the Zion- 
ists, Palestine stands in the main for the 
hope of a new Jewish State which may give 
the Jews as a racial group access to the 
League of Nations, for the sake of the 
worldly advantages which such a situation 
may give them. At the same time, there is 
an undercurrent of other thoughts, a dim 
realization that there are other values more 
essential than the purely commercial, other 
motives which must rule if men of all races 
are to live and work together in peace and 
harmony for the mutual good of all. And 
the more thoughtful of the passengers, and 
especially those of foreign extraction, look to 
America as the hope of the new age in which 
these higher motives are to prevail. 


HXPANDING INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


This suggests the opportunity of the Amer- 
ican churches in the midst of an expanding 
industrial civilization. The social organism, 
as we know it today, may be roughly divided 
into three prominent types of social co-op- 
eration: first, the political; second, the eco- 
nomic; third, the religious, scientific, and 
artistic, functioning respectively as the 
state, the industrial organization, and as 
churches, schools, and scientific associations, 
or artistic institutions. These three types 
of social co-operation make up together the 
social life of a civilized man for whom, 
therefore, they form his community. The 
problem is to co-ordinate these three so as 
to give dominance to the highest human 
values. 

Now, there is no doubt that the second 
of these interests at present dominates the 
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Religion in the Industrial Community 
Chicago’s New Opportunity 


By Oscar C. Helming 


others, that the age in which we live is pre- 
dominantly economic. Most of us are un- 
duly preoccupied with pecuniary values, 
dominated by commercial ideals of success. 
This is true of all industrial countries. It 
seems to be more crassly obvious in America 
than elsewhere, although I sometimes doubt 
that when I observe how keen Huropeans 
are to grasp their share of the American 
surplus whenever and whereyer the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

However that may be, the essential prob- 
lem of our present Civilization is to bring 
about a subordination of economic motives 
to higher interests. This does not mean 
that a Community which is economically 
poor or improvident, is to be preferred to 
one which has abundant resources, well de- 
veloped. Wealth, if it actually contributes 
to social welfare, is a moral good among 
other such goods. I am not arguing for 
a decrease of economic efficiency, but an in- 
crease of spiritual self-development. 

It remains true that excessive concentra- 
tion on commercial success is full of moral 
danger. It bodes ill for the future because 
it leaves entirely too little room for spir- 
itual development in the mass of men and— 
what is specially significant—in those men 
of unusual energy who, because of their 
ability, are the leaders of industry and 
trade. What is needed above eyerything 
else, if a worthy civilization is to be de- 
veloped in an age engrossed in economic 
affairs, is a new and convincing emphasis on 
the superior importance of the nobler mo- 
tives and values of the spirit. This means 
in concrete terms, not that economic life is 
to be depressed, but that it must be subor- 
dinated to higher standards, to a genuine en- 
thusiasm for knowledge and for the more 
profound interests of the enlightened spirit 
of man. To develop a truly Christian type 
of civilization is to gain command for those 
forces and qualities in individuals and in 
the social community which make for both 
serenity and vigor of the spirit. When the 
study of man in society is not mainly con- 
cerned with methods or habits of commer- 
cial exchange, but with the growth of knowl- 
edge and the cultivation of the human spirit, 
then the economic life will be dominated by 
another and a nobler conception of civiliza- 
tion. Society will become more humane, 
more yivid in its co-operation in science, 
art, and religion than in the economic 
sphere. 


CHICAGO CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN 
STATESMANSHIP 


With this in mind, my thoughts turn from 
the ship back to Chicago, where, shortly be- 
fore sailing, I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a meeting of ministers and theological 
teachers who have just come into the con- 
trol of a significant inheritance. The gift 
of a great fund, by a discerning layman now 
dead, to be used by the Seminary and the 
City Missionary Society for religious pur- 
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of Hconomics, Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


poses, confronts the Congregational churches 
with an opportunity which could searcely be 
matched anywhere else. Chicago is rapidly 
developing into one of the chief industrial 
and commercial areas of the world. Al- 
ready its goods and services reach every 
nook and corner of the nation and the earth. 
This means a great aggregation of economic 
wealth, of technical skill, of organizing abil- 
ity, of business enterprise, of a busy army 
of workers of all kinds—a picture well cal- 
culated to capture the imagination. What 
is the nature of the emotions such a situa- 
tion stirs, the forces it releases, the ideals 
it enthrones? Does it all imply simply a 
still greater preoccupation with purely ma- 
terial vocations, a more exaggerated empha- 
sis on commercial and pecuniary standards 
of value, to the exclusion, or the suppres- 
sion, of spiritual values? 

Viewed from this angle, Chicago is typical 
of the moral opportunity and the moral 
menace presented by the great industrial 
communities of the world. Are there forces 
at work in Chicago which can capture the 
imagination, the latent idealism, of its indus- 
trial leaders and its masses of workers in 
such a way and to such a degree that the 
tremendous economic forces at work can be 
made to serve the higher ends of a Christian 
civilization ? 

Here is food for thought. Here is a chal- 
lenge to Christian statesmanship, Here is 
an opportunity for men of spiritual insight 
and religious leadership unmatched, per- 
haps, in any other place or age. What does 
it suggest as to the training of ministers 
and the nature of the appeal to the layman 
of every type? The situation is full of fas- 
cination, and it is full of grave problems 
which will test the strength and wisdom of 
great and good men. 


Where the Church Comes In 


(Suggested by Arthur Chapman’s “Out 
Where the Open Begins’’) 


By Rey. Truman H. Woodward 
Right where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Right where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the church comeg in. 
There’s where the sun is a little brighter, 
Folks treat each other a little whiter, 
And the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the church comes in. 


Over its steeple the skies seem bluer, 
Friendships within it a little truer, 
For that’s where the church comes in. 
There’s a breath from God like a fresh breeze 
blowing, 
There’s a stream of happiness, banks o’erflowing, 
And the richest reaping from patient sowing,— 
That’s where the church comes in. 


When children’s lives are in the making, 

Or someone’s heart with grief is. aching, 
That’s where the church comes in. 

Where there’s more of singing and less of 

sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

And the strong to help the weak are trying, 
That’s where the church comes in. 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
England to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists upon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancowver, they 
become engaged and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
award Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cox, Mr.. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is _sen- 
tenced to only sia months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so ina board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
road line is proposed which would cross the 
Kennedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
to Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Silcow comes to 
bid on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 
posed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 
increase his profits $50,000, and he is to pay the 
Kennedys at least $60,000. He gets the con- 
tract. Christmas day is celebrated happily on 
the ranch. In the evening Gordon proposes to 
hold religious services in neighboring school- 
houses on Sundays. Jim approves and Gordon 
carries out his plan. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ARCH had always been a bad month for 
Davie Evans. He dreaded it. It was 
not the only month in the year that brought 
him trouble, but it was the worst. He got the 
idea into his head that March would sometime 
witness his final undoing. Whether it was that 
the strong suns quickened the dormant demon 
within him, or that the high winds blew a 
wildness into his brain, the month was for 
him a time of peril. Ferguson would then in- 
crease his watchfulness. He remembered that 
it was on a March day he had once found 
Davie blue and shaky, trying to sing in the 
doorway of a Calgary saloon in the hope that 
someone might give him the price of another 
glass of whisky. He remembered that it was 
also on a day in March when he had traced 
him to the Hdmonton police station where, in 
wild-eyed terror, he was leaping away from the 
snakes which he imagined to be crawling on 
the floor. 

Ferguson could always tell when the spells 
were coming on. Davie would drop his ha- 
bitual gaiety and grow silent and morose. A 
furtive look would come into his eyes. It was 
evident that he was watching for an oppor- 
tunity to elude his mates and escape from the 
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At these times Ferguson would have 
The night duty 
he took upon himself, since his bed in the dor- 


ranch. 
him shadowed day and night. 


mitory was next to that of Davie. On more 
than one occasion he pretended to be sound 
asleep, while all the while he watched as Davie 
silently slid from his cot and tried to sneak 
away. Then Ferguson would pounce upon 
him like a hawk on a hen and proceed to tie 
him up. 

It was now six months since Davie had felt 
the slightest craving for alcohol. This was the 
longest period of freedom he had known since 
boyhood. Ferguson’s confidence increased from 
month to month. 

“You’re comin’ on fine, Davie! I shouldna’ 
be surprised if you never had another bout wi’ 
the old enemy. I reckon he’s dead. You know 
the spells have been growin’ fewer for a long 
time and now it looks as if you’d got the vic- 
tory. Mian, I believe you’ve overcome.” 

“J don’t dare to think so, Ferggy. You see, 
I’ve never overcome by myself yet. You’ve 
done the overcoming for me. I’ve always gone 
under when it’s been a straight fight between 
me and the drink. And there’s another thing 
that troubles me. ‘Though the outbreaks have 
grown fewer, they’re worse when they do come. 
You remember what a raving maniac I was 
that last time when you put me in the ropes. 
If I had got away then I should have drunk 
myself to death. Do you know what I did in 
Edmonton? I started out by drinking half a 
pint of raw whisky without taking the bottle 
from my lips. I finished the bottle in an hour. 
It was a wonder it didn’t kill me.” 

“You'll never do anything like that again, 
Davie; not after what you’ve been through this 
winter with the Padre. You’ve been singing 
the souls of your fellowmen right up to the 
gates of heaven. You’ve been making your call- 
ing and election sure. If you’re ever tempted 
to break away again, you’]l find a mighty lot 
of obstacles piled up in front of you. You'll 
be thinking of all those people who listened 
to your singing. You'll be thinking of Mr. 
Gordon and all his pride in you and grati- 
tude for what you’ve done. Man, you canna’ 
leap over all them obstacles, and run light- 
footed to the deil.” 

Then there came a night—a night of storm 
and darkness on the prairie and a night of 
darkness and storm in the soul of Davie 
Evans—when ‘without haying given the 
slightest warning of impending peril, he 
slipped away. The craving came upon him 
suddenly, at midnight. It smote him with 
hellish fury, smothering at once his reason and 
his conscience. With diabolical cleverness he 
managed to get into his clothes and creep from 
the dormitory unseen and unheard. There 
was no creaking of a floor-board or grating 
of a door-hinge to wake the lightest sleeper. 
Within a few minutes of the time when his 
demon clutched him, he was out and away, 
making full speed for Mandeville. 

“Ha!” he cried, as he slapped his hands in 
glee: “Tricked ’em! Caught ’em napping! 
Left ’em in the lurch!” 

The wind was at his back blowing with 
mighty force and sweeping him along at a 
swift pace. His feet pattered lightly over the 
floor of the “Arrow” trail. This was the 
shorter though rougher way to his destina- 
tion. A train would be leaving Mandeville for 
Calgary at four in the morning. He could 
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board that train and be well away before they , 
would miss him from the ranch. No power . 
on earth could now prevent him from indulg- 
ing in a glorious orgy. To hell with Fergu- | 
son and his thongs! 
ter of his own fate. 

Whisky! Whisky good and strong! Not 
whisky paled, enfeebled, and deadened with 
water, but the pure, rich, golden nectar that 
warmed the heart, painted glowing pictures on 
the brain, and gave a man ten times his nat- 
ural strength! Could there be anything in 
heaven or on earth like whisky? There was 
music in it as it gurgled from the bottle. In 
the pulses it was life. In the brain it was ec- 
stasy. He broke out into singing: 

Whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky, Johnnie! 

Whisky killed my uncle Sam, 
Whisky for my Johnnie. 

The night grew darker and the wind in- 
creased in force. He stumbled and nearly fell. 
Somehow he had left the trail. It mattered lit- 
tle. He knew the general direction. He had 
only to go with the wind. He had been an 
hour on the road and reckoned he had covered 
five miles. 

But what was that weird sound? Surely 
it was someone calling his name from far 
away. Had he been missed? Was Ferguson 
racing to catch him? It sounded like a long- 
drawn-out plaintive ery of “Da-vie!”’ He lis- 
tened intently. There it was again; but now 
he knew that it was only a trick of the wind 
blowing through a clump of shaggy trees. He 
laughed and went on. 

Presently he halted. Was he going in the 
right direction? Yes, this was the way to 
Mandeville and to Calgary. Ah! But was it 
not also the way to hell ...? Yes; to hell! 
He realized it now. His feet had taken hold 
upon destruction. He was rushing to damnation. 
His body would soon be lying in a drunkard’s 
grave and his soul would be in perdition. Could 
he not turn back? Yes—he would go back. 
He must go back. Ferggy was right about the 
obstacles he would find on his way to hell. 
He was up against them now. He was re- 
membering all the things that Ferggy had said, 
and more. He was hearing Mr. Gordon say- 
ing, “You’re not going to fill a drunkard’s 
grave! You’re going to end your days in 
honor! You’re a man!” 

He turned and faced the wind. He would 
battle with this storm—with both these storms 
—the storm without and the storm within. He 
would overcome. For a few moments he 
pressed on against the wind, then suddenly 
wheeled and went the other way. 

Presently he halted again and gave a mighty 
cry. 

“T can’t do it! I can’t go back! God AI- 
mighty, you know I can’t—unless you help me. 
Help me, please! It’s now or never! I want 
to overcome. I don’t want to go to hell 
tramping on those loving hearts. But I’m not 
a man. Mr. Gordon was wrong. I’m no 
man, I’m a rag. I’m a feather blown about 
by the wind. Put will power into me! Take 
me by the hand and lead me back.” 

The prayer was answered; for now Davie 
Evans was no longer a creature of two minds, 
but a man whose mind was all one piece of 
firm desire and solid determination. He bowed 
his head to the storm and started on his dark 
and stumbling journey home. Presently his 
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jul began to taste a wonderful sweetness. This 
(as his first real victory. He believed it would 
rove to be the utter rout of the enemy. He 
iit that he had not only won a battle but 
hded a war. His soul grew jubilant. He 
egan to sing, what he had so often sung dur- 
ig the winter to the ranchmen in the school- 
ouses : 
Fight the good fight with all thy might. 

| For upwards of an hour he battled on, sway- 
og, stumbling, bending before the storm, yet 
requently breaking into song. It was a night 
£ tumult, yet for Davie Evans a night of tri- 
(mph. 

| His soul had struck its topmost note. His 
jody was on earth in grim contention with 
jarthly forces as he strained his muscles and 
crewed his way forward against the whist- 
‘ing cold night wind; but his spirit was rang- 
ng free and far. In the inky blackness of the 
| 


‘right he was unable to see his hand before him. 
de had no path for his feet; but he knew that 
jmless the wind had veered he could not go 
ar wrong if he kept pressing dead against it. 
| He would be at the ranch before the men 
ta astir. Perhaps he could get back to bed 
ithout arousing anyone. 


One day he would 


| 

Propaganda from Maine 

To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

he The misleading character of news on the Vol- 
stead issue and the extremity to which the 
fWets” are driven for facts is illustrated by 
a headlined item at top of page in Providence 
Journal of April 1, 1926. 


Saco Congregational Church Members 
Vote for Light Wines and Beer 
Saco, Me., March 31.—(AP)—The members 
f the First Parish Congregational Church, the 
largest’ Congregational church in York county, 
registered their approval of the amending of 
the Volstead Act and the Federal Constitution 
as to provide for the manufacture and sale 
light wines and beers, according to a com- 
plete count of the votes in the prohibition poll 
Pee vleted today by the pastor, Rev. Lawrence 
|Breed Walker. The vote was 744 to 542. On 
the question of repealing the law the vote was 
iin yes and 674 no. 
| The church has in the last Year Book but 
258 members, of which 188 are women! 


_ Providence, R. I. Gipron A. BuRGEss. 


‘ Congregational Churches and the 
Volstead Act 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

This is not written for publication (Mr. 

Ekins has since given permission to publish it. 
—Hd.), but just a brotherly letter anent recent 
editorials in The Congregationalist on the wet 
and dry issue. 
Do you think our Congregational churches 
are “dry”? In 1922-23, for one year, I was 
an assistant superintendent of the Connecti- 
cut Anti-Saloon League, served as legislative 
agent or political man. I have spoken on pro- 
hibition in many churches all over Connecti- 
eut and quite a number in western Massachu- 
setts. Many of our large churches do not 
open their pulpits to the League at all, and 
in the smaller churches the offerings seldom 
come from our leading members. I seriously 
question whether a strictly church vote in these 
two states would favor Volsteadism as we now 
have it. 

Do you think your editorial in current issue 
of The Congregationalist really expresses the 
exact truth that the present noise for modi- 
fication comes from the really wets? I per- 
sonally favor some modification. ‘The sale of 
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tell Ferggy about it. But not yet. At present 
it must remain a secret, a precious secret be- 
tween himself and the Almighty. 

Was there ever a wind so wild or a night so 
black! He was growing tired. He would be- 
gin to sing again. He felt safer and stronger 
as he sang, 


Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircli 1 
Lead Thou “me on! a ele aed 


Then, suddenly, he stepped into vacancy. The 
next instant he crashed to the bottom of Black 
Gulch, and into oblivion. For hours he lay there 
insensible. It was daylight before conscious- 
ness returned and with it excruciating pain and 
a sense of utter helplessness. He could move 
his right arm, but no other part of his body. 
He knew that he had fought his last fight 
against temptation. He prayed that death 
might not be long delayed. But death was 
waiting for Ferguson to come. 

“Davie,” cried the foreman, as he knelt be- 
side his dying friend, “how came you here?” 

Davie opened his eyes and smiled; “I was on 
my way back, I had overcome.” 


[To be continued next week] 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


sealed package goods for home use under strict- 
est revenue control and I do so for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The law as we now have it does not have 
the support of the majority of our citizenship 
in large areas of these HWastern states. It does 
not rest on the consent of the governed, it 
rests on political manipulation by the dry lob- 
byists, of whom Wayne B. Wheeler is the finest 
example. But clever, able, learned on this 
issue as he is, he never did anything else; this 
has been his life work. 

A fair, plain, sincere referendum would an- 
swer effectively the issue of personal liberty 
and war-time politics. 

2. The difficulty of enforcement. If the pro- 
hibitory law is to be effectively enforced, it 
must have the support of all officials. I have 
talked with constables, judges, sheriffs, attor- 
neys in a majority of the towns in this state 
and they are in large numbers inclined to len- 
iency (except in extreme cases, and then of 
foreigners) because they believe the law goes 
too far. The difficulty is much greater in New 
York and New Jersey. 

8. Recognizing all the good results of the 
outlawry of the saloon and the break of the 
strangle hold on politics and jobs formerly held 
by the organized liquor trade, the attitude of 
the “bone-drys” has bred in modern society 
certain evils which are almost as bad, not the 
least of which is the contempt for the church 
and its ministry, voiced by thousands of 
youth, that the church is a joy-killing institu- 
tion and its ministers “old maids and antis.” 
But there are other evils—bribery, poison 
hootch, and an attitude of disrespect for law in 
general because of this law in particular. Sit 
through trials in police courts and listen to 
lawyers pro and con, and “the majesty of the 
law” becomes a piece of humor. 

4. It is impossible to make citizens who 
had accepted certain ideas of life—the cocktail 
—the cup of wine—strict temperance as marks 
of breeding and gentlemanliness, into criminals 
by political law. We need to distinguish be- 
tween social customs and morals. 

5. It is possible to legislate on a sane basis 
without resurrecting the saloon or “the trade” 
as we had it and honestly recognize that ex- 
tremes are often mistakes. The dry lobby is 
as obnoxious as the wet one. Give citizens a 
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chance to speak through representative and 

democratic government. 
Newtown, Ct:, 
March 31, 1926. 


Moral Education 


In Hdueation for April, Prof. Harold Saxe 
Tuttle’s article, “Shall Moral Teaching Be 
Camouflaged?” revives an old controversy, 
which has a growing yalue to the religious as 
well as-the secular teacher. The May number 
of Education is to carry a second article deal- 
ing with another phase of moral education. 

Professor Tuttle is head of the Department 
of Education in Pacific University. 


G. HERBERT EKINS. 


Remember Now 


By Warren Prince Landers 
I hear church bells today 
Calling, calling— 
Why should I care 
Or heed? 
Books I have— 
Papers supply my need; 
A walk with a congenial friend 
And talk. 


Let the parson pray 

And preach— 

Let those who will 

And think they still 

Require the church, 

Attend, listen—but I am of age. 


“Of age!” Ah, yes! 

For years have lapsed 

Since I with “knowledge” 
And with pride 

Wrote that I' had no need! 
The papers all have gone; 
The books are read; 

My friend with whom I walked 
And talked, is dead. 


I rise to go the way I know— 

Dim eyes still see the road; 
Within the sacred place I sit, 

I listen, hear a bit— 

But I have lost the sense of God! 
Church has so little meaning now! 
Evil days are mine— 

O why did I forget in youth 

My Creator and his truth? 


Today, again, upon dull ears 

Falling, falling, 

Still church bells 

Are calling, calling: 

“Something is,’ they say— 

“Wind the truth that God abides; 
Though youth be passed, 

We cannot Him outgrow.” 

Now let me say what once I scorned: 
“My church and I,” and so, though late, 
Confess my faith.” 


Life Is What P 


By W. F. Skerrye 
Wouldst know what life is? 
Life is climbing up to God; 
Life is bowing ’neath his rod. 


Wouldst know what life is? 
Life is delving after God 
In the meanest human clod. 


Wouldst know what life is? 

Life is learning that we stand 

In his eye, beneath his hand; 

And that, though we toil and grieve, 

And that we love and leave, 

Toil and love and grief are given, 

Golden stepping-stones to heaven, 
Belfast, Me. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Communion Before Action 


In a certain pocket in the mountains, of 
which I am yery fond, there is a remarkable 
spring. It is a large spring, measuring some- 
thing like eight feet across. Summer or win- 
ter it never runs dry, never freezes over. 
Summer and winter the temperature is always 
the same. Summer and winter, as you look 
down into its clear depths, you see fresh sup- 
plies from hidden sources continually bubbling 
up. Summer and winter a little stream flows 
forth from the spring unceasingly. 

The water is of unusual purity, as the chemi- 
cal analysis shows. And flowing forth, it en- 
ters at once upon the service of man. It works 
the hydraulic pumping ram. It cools the milk 
and keeps it sweet. Part of the stream is 
diverted so that it runs under the corner of the 
piazza, where people go all day long to drink 
of it. It joins itself to other waters and helps 
to make a river. There is a small cataract be- 
fore it has gone very far with the river. All 
along the way there are little cascades, little 
gay dashing places, swift runnings, playful 
side-thrusts, sweet lingerings. 

And the spring that feeds the little river has 
its life, receives its ever-fresh purity, is made 
able to pour forth that joyous stream of en- 
ergy unceasingly, because it lives unceasingly 
in touch with the hidden source. 

I give this as a figure of communion. 
Whether at the formal celebration of the holy 
sacrament, or at the silent meeting in one’s 
own inner chamber, communion means seeking 
the Source. Before acting for God, communion 
with God. Then, as a bearer of the life that 
communion gives, forth to renewed activity. 

No person can have greatest meaning and 
value to you if your dealings with him are 
confined to the intellect alone. Your friend 
becomes deeply your friend only as your spirit 
and his spirit find themselves in harmony, and 
give themselves to the cultivation of that har- 
mony. 

Tt is like that in your relations with God. 
Intellectual knowledge is not enough. You 
must open yourself to him, you must try to 
make sure that none of the unseen channels 
through which supplies from him can find their 
way into you are stopped. You must open 
your whole being to his approaches, and teach 
your spirit to watch for him and to receive 
him. 

A very fruitful book that I have lately 
found tells how an old laborer had discovered 
the way to strength of soul, and joy, and peace. 
Bach evening on the way home from work he 
would enter the parish church, leave his tools 
by the door, and then kneel a long time be- 
fore the altar. One evening the ministrant in 
that church asked him, “What do you say to 
our Lord in those long visits that you pay 
him?” And the humble man answered, “I 
say nothing to him; I seek his face, I look up 
to him and he looks down upon me.” 

What may one expect to receive from such 
communion, whether before the Lord’s Table or 
alone in the inner chamber? One may expect 
that the Spirit of God will come in; one 
may expect an increasing realization of God’s 
continued Nearness; one may expect an ac- 
cess of life, so that one can go out into all 
that life demands with new power; one may 
expect a brightening of the Inner Light; and 
one may expect a new confidence in life and 
its issues, an increasing inner peace, a new joy 
that one had not had before. 
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ETERNAL LIFE TODAY 


I am the light of the world: he that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life-—John 8: 12. 


It is not a belief in immortality that will 
deliver a man from the woes of humanity, 
but faith in the God of life, the Father of 
lights, the God of all consolation and com- 
fort. Believing in him, a man can leave 
his friends, and their and his own immor- 
tality, with everything else, even his and 
their love and protection, with utter confi- 
dence, in his hands. Until we have this life 
in us, we shal] never be at peace. The 
living God dwelling in the heart he has 
made, and glorifying it by inmost speech 
with himself,—that is life, assurance, and 
safety.—George Macdonald. 


Life is a present thing, and its continu- 
ance a matter of course. It is life, there- 
fore, rather than immortality Christ speaks 
of. Eternal life he defines, not as a future 
continuance to be measured by. ages, but as 
a present life to be measured by its depth. 
Life prolonged without being deepened by 
union with the living God were no boon. 
Life with God and in God must be im- 
mortal; life without God he does not call 
life at all—Marcus Dods. 


We call this Time and guage it by the clock, 
Deep in such insect cares as suit that view, 
As whether dresses fit, what modes are new, 
And where to buy, and when to barter stock. 
We think we hold, based on some Scripture rock, 
Claims on immortal life, to press when due; 
Imagining some door between the two, 
Our death shall each, with presto change, 
unlock. 


But this is also Everlasting Life: 

On Monday in the kitchen, street, or store, 
We are immortal, we, the man and wife; 
Immortal now, or shall be nevermore. 
Immortals in immortal values spend 

Those lives that shall no more begin than end. 


Therefore it is a great part of Christian 
discipline to keep a vivid consciousness 
that there is such an unseen order of things 
at present in existence. We speak popu- 
larly of “the future life,’ and are apt to 
forget that it is also the present life to an 
innumerable company. In fact, this film of 
an earthly life floats in that greater sphere 
which is all around it, above, beneath, 
touching it at every point—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


It is of far more import to us that the 
“time” is the living present, that Christ 
comes every day to each of us, that the judg- 
ment is forever going on, and that the life 
eternal begins down here, and now.—CGeorge 
Hodges. 


O Lord, by whom alone we live, who art 
our hope and expectation and desire, prepare 
our hearts for the adventures that await us 
by assurance of the imperishable life which 
thou hast given us for use today. Teach us 
to walk with thee in high serenity of faith, 
courageous, watchful, and considerate of the 
needs of others, always rejoicing im the life 
which is thy gift and in its crowning boon 
of thy companionship. So let thy kingdom 
come in our own heart’s experience; and 
may we see the tokens of its coming in the 
world which thow hast made the scene of 
our endeavor. In the name of Christ. 
Amen: TO, te: 


Section on Industry (Continued) 


Translating Christian social ideals into ir 
dustry means: | 
(5) Providing safe and sanitary industri! 
conditions especially protecting women, ad? 
quate accident, sickness, and unemployment b 
surance, together with provision for old age.) 
The worker has not “much use for’ show 
paternalistic welfare by which the employe) 
usually most sincerely, ‘‘wishes’” upon the ev 
ployee his ethics, ssthetics, and hygiene, an 
looks for gratitude in the shape of “milk fro 
contented cows.” ; 
* Ok 


Benevolence and gratitude alone of all seeme 
strangers yet— 

They stared when they were introduced, o 
earth they never once had met. 


—Turgenef. 
* * 

It is true that ‘this country will not be 
good place for any of us to live in, unless w 
make it a good place for all of us to live in. 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 

* * 

But it is ‘we’ who have to do it, not th 
Lord or Lady Bountiful. And we must us 
two methods: statutory enactment to secu! 
uniform minimum conditions, and education « 
the worker for co-operation in securing a max 
mum of welfare as well as of wealth. Thes 
two terms are by no means interchangeab 
and many employers believe and assert the 
wealth must come first; then they’ll be gene 
ous; “you wait and see.” 

There is a great projective value in gettir 
a group of employees intelligently and tho 
oughly committed to handling all of their ow 
economic and hygienic interests with power 
Out of a long experience the writer advist 
employers “never give the worker anything, e 
ucate him to appreciate, discriminate, and d 
mand—then listen sympathetically and thin 
twice before refusing.’ The results are som 
times out of all proportion to the means use 

“The world do move’ and we must moj 
with it. The only question is shall we | 
pushed or shall we move voluntarily and i 
telligently? Every great advance in soci 
economic, and political conditions has been s 
cured by a pushing, forward-looking, enligh 
ened and benevolent minority of character ar 
ability. 

* * 

“It is the man whose activities shows th: 
he cares for the welfare and happiness of tho 
less intelligent, that has their confidence, the 
vote, and their obedience.”—Herbert Hens 
Goddard. 

kx 

“A thing may be said to be “saved” whe 
it is prevented from going to waste. If a man 
life is going to waste he is lost. If it can | 
prevented from going to waste and put to son 
use he is saved.’—Thomas Niavon Carver. 

* ox 

“They also serve who only stand and wait 

—Milton. 
wit 

“Accident prevention is becoming a real for 
in the industrial life of our nation. And sti 
when we think of the task ahead of us, a fai 
minded critic will tell us that much of fl 
safety activity has been superficial. Accide 
prevention has not yet been accepted as 
problem of the first class in industry.”—W. 1 
Cameron. 

JOHN CALDER. 


22, 1926 at a 


Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
God’s Dealings with Noah 


- Comment on the International Uniform 
_ Sunday School Lesson for May 2 


Genesis 9: 8-17 


‘The story of Noah is one that forcefully il- 
strates the primitive and traditional charac- 
33 of much Bible narrative and the way in 
nich permanent religious ideas and ideals de- 
oped from this primitive setting. There is 
Jack in this story of that clear-cut and high 
oral principle that appears in other early 
pratives such as the story of Cain and Abel, 
e story of Abraham’s magnanimity towards 
ot in the dispute that arose between their 
rdsmen, and the conception of a God so 
nxious to preserve the righteous that he would 
pare even many wicked people for the sake of 
‘few righteous men. 

‘The moral element in the story of Noah is 
88 sharply defined, but great moral concep- 
ions emerge. Among these is the conception 
hat sin brings punishment, though we have 
he expression of that primitive philosophy 
“hich regards all calamity in the nature of 
unishment for sin. We must read this nar- 
tive in the light of the higher philosophy 
mcerning sin, innocence, and suffering that 
ter developed in Israel, and that became fully 
veloped and expressed in the sacrifice of 
lesus of Nazareth. 

“Was there such an inundation of the world 
s is here described, and if it took place was 
as is represented, the direct act of God? 
as it in punishing men for their sins that 
e destroyed the whole race except one family? 
e leave these questions for the critical stu- 
lent. Much has been written that will help 
iim toward their solution. 

| Here, in the narrative, however, non-criti- 
ally considered, we have set forth very clearly 
he conception of the permanency of righteous- 
ess and the purpose of God to preserve a right- 
ous people. Above all, we have the conception 
ff a covenant between man and God upon a 
vasis of moral integrity and purpose, which 
Ss in itself a sublime idea both of morality and 
f man’s high calling. 

The conception that it is man’s rightful place 
ind purpose on earth to fulfill the righteous 
mds of a good God is surely a very high con- 
sxeption. Whe conception of his covenant may 
ye conceived apart from its symbol which the 
riter recognized in the rainbow, though it 
ay be questioned whether we are to interpret 
his reference as other than poetical. The rain- 
Shy to primitive man must have been a re- 
cine phenomenon. The beauty of the bow 


ae 


ouching earth and heaven became a very fit- 
ing and natural symbol of this association 
tween God and man. 

“We are aware that our interpretation of this 
esson is very different from that which would 
ave ‘been made a generation ago, an interpre- 
ation based upon the most prosaic and literal 

itment of every statement. If, however, 
ve believe that God spoke to Noah just as one 
in speaks to another, assuming for him ma- 
erial, presence and a material voice, how are 

to harmonize such a statement with the 

tatement in the New Testament that no man 
as seen God at any time or with the teach- 
ing of Jesus to the woman at the well that 
God is a Spirit. 

mrt is no reflection upon the worth and inter: 
est of the Bible that we interpret its narra- 
tive in the light of its own time, studying the 
primitive conceptions in the light of their later 
moral and spiritual development. 

The fact that the religion of the New Testa- 
ment is not expressed in the early pages of 
Genesis does not render less valuable or less 
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related to the glory of New Testament teach- 
ing, the moral conceptions in this book of be- 
ginnings which constitute the very foundation 
of revelation and the discovery of God. The 
point is, has there been established between us 
and the spiritual God whom we worship as 
definite a covenant as is here represented as 
existing between Noah and the God whom 
Noah knew? 


A Sunday with Piedmont 
College 


By Lewis H. Keller 

When I assumed the superintendency of 
Congregational work in the Southeast a secre- 
tary in the New York office said, “You will be 
impressed with Piedmont College.” I was 
and have been during these past six years. Re- 
peated visits have deepened the impression. 

The last visit was on Palm Sunday. It was 
a beautiful day. The sky was clear, the cir- 
cling mountains richly blue. The soft breath of 
spring was disputing the supremacy of the cold 
air from the mountains. The peach orchards 
were in bloom. I was with the college on Palm 
Sunday not as a speaker but as a listener and 
observer. These things impressed me on the 
campus and in the church services. 

The enrollment of the college has increased 
to about three hundred and fifty. In all Amer- 


ica there will not be seen a finer body of 
young men and women. They come from the 
mountain regions, from farms, village, and 


from fourteen states. 

At yvespers, opening Holy Week, the music 
revealed the Southern gift of song, the sense 
of rhythm, in the blending of scores of voices 
in anthem and hymn. Religion is a real, vital 
thing in the South, and deep reverence and 
profound interest in song, Scripture, address, 
and prayer was evident. The Endeavor meet- 
ing at the Congregational Church, mostly of 
college students, was large and participation 
free and general. The closing service of the 
day was the meeting of the Life Service Band 
in Commons Hall. There were forty-six pres- 
ent. The membership of the band is seventy- 
five. The sincerity, simplicity, earnestness, and 
intelligence of the devotional service in this 
group were quite remarkable, voicing, as the 
service did, the inner spirit of the college. 

The college is yet young. The field for it 
grows. ‘The need is boundless, the opportunity 
unspeakably great. Everything in the life of 


Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 
The estimate of one friend is worth more 
than the cheers of a multitude. 
Good sense is sound judgment seasoned 
with reason. 
are often ideas colored with prej- 


“Macts” 
udice. 

Smarting disillusions only fan hope to 
greater heights in the heart of faith. 

It is better to flounder in the slough of 
despond in the quest for truth than to 
atrophy in the complacency of an ancient 
creed. 


the college is up to standard and the aca- 
demic record is the very best in the entire 
South. Life is transformed as by magic in 
these eager young people. To meet these stu- 
dents in church, in dining room, in vesper and 
religious service, and on the campus was an 
inspiration. There is nothing improvised here 
save the physical equipment of the college. 
Nature has done much. The student blood is 
the best in the world. The teachers work 
under a compelling passion to develop fine 
character. But the buildings are improvised. 
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They are a prophecy of what should and must 
be. The endowment is nominal. The real en- 
dowment of the college at present is the great 
heart and brain of Pres, Frank E. Jenkins as 
he asks believers in God and education to in- 
vest in the annual budget. For a quarter of 
a century he has done this. The denomination 
will fail at the task for which it is widely 
noted if it does not immediately come to the 
rescue, convert a deficit into a surplus and 
inspire people of large means to endow and 
equip the college that has one of the neediest 
and best fields in America. 


God’s Fool 


He bought the chimes, 
collars. 
And caught a chill while waiting in the fog; 
He missed his train, which cost him fifty dollars, 
Because a little maid had lost her dog! 


although he needed 


An ailing baby in her hammock swinging 
Grew wonder-eyed and listened to the chimes 

As every breeze set them to sweetly ringing— 
To see her smile repaid him many times. 


The coin he lost was never much regretted. 
The cold he caught was cheerfully endured, 

He said, “’Iwas worth it all to be so petted 
And see the little lady’s trouble cured.” 


His intellect grew tall as any steeple— 
An honor man with hood upon his gown— 
Great churches called—he said the mountain 
people 
Had need of better preaching than the town! 
—Anna R. Crever. 


Events to Come 

Wesr Assocration (Mass.), Union 
Church, Boston, Tuesday afternoon and evening, 
April 27. Supper at 6.30. Evening: District 
Attorney A. K. Reading. Afternoon: The New 
Newton ministers. 

Bosron MINISTERS’ 


SUPrOLK 


MerrinG, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, April 26, 10.45 a.m. Speaker: Mrs. Clara 
Bridgman, Johannesberg, Africa. 

WosurN ASSOCIATION OF CHURCHES, spring meet- 
ing, Wilmington, Mass., April 27, afternoon 
and evening. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NorrHern Nbw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 

Catirornta (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 

CaLiIrorniA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 

Cotorapo, Denver, May 25-27. 

Enpowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 

EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 

Frorrpa, West Palm Beach, April 27-29. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 

INDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 

Iowa, Spencer, May 11-13. 

Kansas, Topeka, May 11-13. 

Maing, Portland, May 4-6. 

MassacHusrrrs, Dorchester, May 17-19. 

MicHicaNn, Grand Rapids, May 18-20, 

Minnesora, Brainerd, May 11-13. 

MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, April 23-25. 

Missouri, St. Louis, May 10-12. 

NesraskKA, Grand Island, April 22-25. 

New Hampsuire, Newport, May 18-20. 

New Mexico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 

New Yors, Walton, May 18-20. 

Norra Dakota, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 

Ono, Cleveland, May 11-13. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, April 27-29. 

OREGON, Eugene, May 4-6. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Seranton, May 18-20. 

RHODE ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 

Sourn Daxora, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 

TPNNESSEE (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 2T- 
May 2. 

TpxAs (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2: 

VERMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 
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The Fort Pay Roll Comes 
Through 


By Edward Vassar Ambler 
Part II 


The agent looked at the telegram and then 
went over and looked at the box. “P. M. C. 
That means paymaster’s car, or I’m mistaken,” 
he told his wife. ‘‘Understand they send money 
ahead that way to fool ’em, sometimes. Pay- 
master’s train was held up last month, and 
they wouldn’t look for much of a haul on the 
little old way train that brought this. Well, 
I wish he would carry his money with him, 
and not wish it on an unprotected agent of the 
Wells Fargo.” 

He looked at his regular Wells Fargo iron 
box and then scratched his head. “T guess 
under my bed is the best place to put that pay 
roll; but here’s hoping that train gets here 
before L-have to sleep over it.” He put the 
brass-bound box underneath the front of his 
bed, and then took the six-shooter which lay 
under the ticket window and transferred it to 
his hip pocket. 

Later that afternoon Dot dropped in to see 
her new friend in the construction car. 

“Papa’s got a big box of money and’s ’fraid 
someone will steal it, so he’s hidden it under 
the bed; I saw him.” 

“What's he doing with so. much money?” 
asked the boy. 

“Papa says it’s to pay the soldiers in the 
fort. Papa’s got two big revolvers and will 
shoot anybody who tries to run off with it 
said Dot with the assurance of one friend to 


another. “I heard the doctor say that you 
will be up by tomorrow. Will you play with 
me then?” 


“Sure thing,” said the patient, “but I guess if 
won’t be here long. Your mother’s calling you.” 

Dot climbed down the car steps and ran to 
her mother, who was calling her to supper. Her 
father had already seated himself, with the 
remark that the paymaster’s car would prob- 
ably be on the Overland, and that it would 
be late again. 

“That boy tells me that his father and 
mother are both dead. Seems a shame to turn 
him out without a place to go,” said his wife, 
who was glad to turn the subject from late 
trains. 

“J don’t like his looks, especially with all 
this money around. The quicker he goes, the 
better I'll be satisfied,” said her husband with 
a touch of irritation. 

“You can’t always tell by looks. If he were 
well dressed and he would only talk more, you 
would probably like—” 

“J wish I knew what that code message to 
the Major up at the fort said,” broke in her 
husband, who could not be turned aside from 
the subject uppermost in his mind. “Hope it 
tells him to send a detail to meet the Overland 
for that money.” 

He finished his supper somewhat absent- 
mindedly and went back to the telegraph office 
to finish some small details before the last train 
of the day. The Overland was due at ten 
o’cloék; but at eight Paulso, fifty miles up the 
line, reported her two hours late on account 
of an accident, and advised the Hannock agent 
to go to bed. The agent waited until ten o ’clock, 
and when no detail arrived from the fort he 
decided that this was good advice. 

“Well, I’ll set this alarm for two o’clock, al- 
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though they’ll whistle me out of bed, anyway,” 
he remarked as he started to turn in. He got 
down on his knees and gave the box a prod 
up against the wall, and then glanced through 
the window. 

“Long ways up,” he said with an uneasy 
laugh, as he looked down the six feet of space 
to the ground below. “Well, they don’t know 
we've got that money, anyway.” 

He was in a sound sleep and undergoing 
the thrilling experience of sitting on a moun- 
tain of gold while he defied the world to come 
and get it, when his wife woke him up. 

“John, somebody is knocking at the station 
door.” 

“What in Sam Hill does anybody want now?” 
muttered the agent, when he had his eyes open. 
“Probably the fort carryall.” 

“Be careful, remember that money,” 
his wife. 

“T’vye remembered it even 
grumbled the irritated agent. 

‘Hello! What do you want?” 

“Rankin’s Ranch, old man dying! Got to 
get a telegram through to his son in Frisco. 
Come twenty miles to get this in, so hustle 
up,” said a voice that sounded anxious. 

“Guess it’s all right,” said the agent as he 
walked over to the door; but his wife, a little 
more cautious, had advanced into the kitchen, 
revolver in hand, as her husband opened the 
door beyond. ; 

“Sorry had to get you up,” said the voice of 
the man who had wakened him, as he walked 
into the waiting room. ‘Cold ridin’. Come 
on in fellows, an’ warm up.” 

Two men followed in and shut the door. The 
agent started to walk into the telegraph office, 
when— 

“Hands up!” 

He found himself confronting the cold muz- 
zle of a gun. 

“Give us that money!” 

“What money?” asked the 
thing but a steady voice. 

“No bluffing! We were on that train and 
got off at the water tower, so we know all 
about it. Just hand it over.” 

One man was keeping his eye on the agent’s 
quarters in the rear, while the others con- 
fronted the quavering custodian of the brass- 
bound box. “Now open that iron box.” 

The agent opened up the Wells Fargo iron 
box with something of a feeling of relief. It 
was empty of anything of great value, as he 
well knew. 

“He wouldn’t put that other box inside of 
this, anyway,” said one of the men. ‘You 
look around the office, and I'll look out where 
he sleeps.” 

The speaker started to open the rear door 
when there was a bang and a scream. The 
man with his hand on the door knob dropped 
it, for the agent’s wife had fired her first shot, 
nearly killed a man, and all but fainted. 

A jump, and the second man had knocked 
the revolver from her hand, leaving her col- 
lapsed on the floor. 

“Now no more monkey-business ; 
bedroom ?”’ 

The agent, with his thoughts now centered 
on his wife, pointed to the door, and one man 
entered. 

“Took under the bed,” said the leader. 


warned 


in my sleep,” 


agent in any- 


where’s that 


But here the story must turn back to about 


April 22, 19 


the same hour that the agent went to bed, wher 
at the fort, ten miles away, Major Thorp ha 
just returned from an expedition on the plains 
On his desk he found a code telegram whid 
by all rules of the service, should have bee 
opened up by an aide long before this. 1 
read ‘Paymaster comes through on Overlan. 
instead of per schedule. Have detail mee 
him.” 

Jenkins summoned Sergeant Murphy, wh 
was about to turn his sleepy way into bai 
racks, and told him to double-quick his deta: 
to the Hannock station under threat of court 
martial if he didn’t beat all world’s record; 
Ag a result, a double guard of twelve men sen 
many prowling coyotes to cover, as the cava 
cade cantered and jarred its ten-mile way t 
appease the wrath of a paymaster, supposedl 
waiting at the Hannock station. At about- 
half-hour after midnight, the sergeant, galloy 
ing a lead by Hannock’s three lonely dwelling! 
heard a shot in the distance. 

“There goes my month’s pay,’ breathed th 
red-headed sergeant. ‘Now get co my hu: 
kies !” 

It was then that the thug, down on his knee 
in anything but a devout attitude, looked unde 
the agent’s bed. 

“Nothing there! We'll have to force tha 
clam to open hig mouth,’ he said, as h 
straightened up. 

Money not there! The agent almost gay 
a snort of surprise, and his wife, who was ver 
much conscious again, showed the same loo 
of bewilderment. Where was it? 

Crash! The station door was thrown ope 
ag though a hurricane had struck it, and i 
stepped Sergeant Murphy with part of hi 
avenging army. 

“Ye can hold ’em up, and it won’t do an 
good to start any monkey business, for there 
enough of the old U. S. Army layin’ aroun 
this place—” he began before he caught sigl 
of the man who was down on his knees. The 
his eyes blazed. 

“So you’re at the bottom of this, Stokes 
they ought to have shot you instead of throwi 
you out of the army the way they did.” JH 
turned to several of the waiting trooper 
“Take ’im and hog-tie ’im in the rear of the 
four-horse shay,’ he commanded. “Where 
the paymaster?” 

“Not here yet,’ stuttered the bewildere 
agent. “Train held up somewhere up th 
line.” 

“The honor of the army has been saved, als 
my back pay,’’ muttered Murphy with a gri 

“I—I don’t know; he sent it ahead and it 
disappeared right out from under my bed, 
said the agent when he perceived the look o 
his wife’s face. 

“Disappeared? Disappeared? Worse an 
more of it,’’ said Murphy. “There must be ar 
other of ’em and he’s made off with our pay 
Get busy and search!” 

“Another of ’em!” The agent looked at hi 
wife, and she looked back at him with a loo 
of puzzlement. “Surely that boy— 7” Sh 
checked herself, for she didn’t want to accus 
an innocent person before the sergeant. 

The sergeant, however, had already starte 
for the door to quiz the three prisoners, an 
this left the agent and his wife to do their ow 
investigating. 

“IT told you I didn’t like that boy’s looks, 

(Continued on page 509) 
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\ Spaces, The Desert, The Grand Canyon, and 


| K. Brown (Judson Press. 


Out-of-Doors 
THe Boys’ Book or CANOEING, by BLon 
Jussue Durron ($2.00). Interesting, practi- 
eal, complete. Well illustrated. 
SECRETS OF THE FRIENDLY Woops, by REx 
BrasHER (Century. $2.50). The author’s 


sown illustrations make this a most unusual 
book. The publishers claim that “the beauti- 


ful precision of his pencil sketches has been 
matched by no one since Audubon,” and we 
ean well believe it. It is a charming book by a 
man whose sympathetic interpretation of bird 
and animal life is superb. 

Tor Mmapows: FAMILIAR STUDIES OF THE 
COMMONPLACE, by JOHN C. VAN Dyke (Scrib- 
$2.00). A worthy successor of The Open 


other books which have made Professor Van 


j Dyke notable as much for the quality of his 


writing as for his interpretation of nature. 


| We cannot all visit mountains and deserts and 


|Grand Canyons, but the meadows are near at 
‘hand, and here igs an excellent companion for 
our outlooks and rambles. 

THe Book or THE NATIONAL PARKS, by 
RoBert STERLING YARD (Scribners. $3.00). 
A fifth printing with revision of a book first 
| published six years ago. Invaluable for tour- 
ist, motorist, and camper. 

Tue PLAYTIME GUIDE Book, by FREDERIC 
$1.50). Courses 
in graded recreation for the church school. 


Jesus in Life and Faith 

JESUS IN HIsToRY AND FAITH, by ARTHUR 
-C. HeaptAmM (Harvard Univ. Press). This 
volume contains the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures, delivered in Harvard University, by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. The purpose of these 
lectures is, according to the Deed of Gift, ‘“‘to 
extend the influence of Jesus as the way, the 
truth, and the life,” and Dr. Headlam has well 
fulfilled this trust. The present lectures carry 
the author beyond the work he has formerly 


done in the Investigation of the Life and 


Teaching of Jesus the Christ into the consider- 
ation of the later ministry, the death and Res- 
urrection of Jesus, and the discussion of vari- 
ous critical and theological questions. One full 
lecture is devoted to The Resurrection and the 
Virgin Birth. Dr. Headlam’s conclusions are 
broadly conservative, but they are stated in 
non-dogmatic temper and his method is irenical. 

THe SERMON ON THE Mount, by HoRAcE 
Marriorr (S. P. C. K. Maemillan. 15 shil- 
lings). A careful study of the Sermon on the 
Mount, based upon effort to reproduce as far 
as possible the actual words of Jesus and to 
estimate their essential meaning. In addition 
to the textual and critical study there is a val- 
uable discussion of the primary meaning of 
the Sermon, its place in the general teaching 
of “Jesus, its ethical and social implications, 
and its relationship to similar, or critically 
opposing, ideals. The strictures of Nietzsche 
are considered and the import of the Sermon 
in relation to discussions concerning non-re- 
sistance and other present-day issues. 

Wuar Jesus Reap, by THomMAs WALKER 
(Seribners. $1.75). ‘His dependence and his 
independence” is the sub-title of this book, the 
purpose of which is to give as clear an answer 
as present knowledge will allow to three ques- 
tions: What had Jesus read? What did he owe 
to his ancestral religion? In what respects 
did he make departures from the best Judaism 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


of his day? The author’s general attitude may 
be indicated by his hope of bringing “the more 
liberally disposed of the Jewish Church and 
the more liberally disposed of the Christian 
Church” to see more clearly their points of con- 
tact as well as their real points of departure 
from one another. 

Tur Minp or Jesus, by Louis Hownanp 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). Mr. Howland is 
editor of the Indianapolis News. A book of 
this nature, coming from a man in the secular 
field of journalism, is itself one of the evi- 
dences of the truth of Mr, Howland’s opening 
statement that “not for many years has there 
been as keen and great an interest in Jesus 
Christ and all that pertains to his life and char- 
acter as now.” Mr. Howland’s purpose is “‘to 
reveal the working of Jesus’ mind by the light 
of his own words and deeds; to dissipate the 
erroneous ideas of narrow-minded commenta- 
tors and systematic theologians.” We have 
found this a book charming in style, clear and 
constructive in presentation, and marked by a 
spirit of pure devotion combined with whole- 
some practicality. With Mr. Howland’s broad 
contention that we must interpret the truth 
of Jesus as we would the truth of a great 
poet, we thoroughly agree and we think he is 
right in suggesting that the failure to do this 
on the part of prosy-minded and dry-as-dust 
commentators and theologians has more than 
anything else impeded the real impact of the 
real Jesus of Nazareth upon life. We com- 
mend this volume to ministers and laymen 
alike. 

WHEN JESUS WAS A CARPENTER, by MURIEL 
CLARK (Abingdon Press. $.75). A pleasing 
portrait of Jesus in eleven short chapters deal- 
ing with daily life. 

As He Sat, by LAWRENCE N, Srerey (Dor- 
rance. $1.50). 
authority of Jesus by revealing the inherent 
strength and beauty of his life and teaching. 
The value of the book is lessened by the au- 
thor’s dogmatic conception of the Scriptures 
as “inerrant as given to the writers.” Such 
an expression is: worse than meaningless; it is 
a sonorous and pretentious effort to give real- 
ity to something that for us simply does not 
exist. We have to do with the Scriptures as 
they have come down to us, and talk about the 
inerrancy of an original text of the Scriptures 
that up to the present time has never been dis- 
covered is a mere subterfuge to give to the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration a semblance of 
truth and authority that it does not possess. 

Tur INESCAPABLE CHRIST, by WALTER Rus- 
SELL Bowie (Scribners. $1.50). Nine chap- 
ters, in which the rector of Grace Church, 
New York, emphasizes the persistent and ines- 
capable challenge of Christ to modern life. A 
book worthy of consideration by open-minded 
men and women who wish to understand, apart 
from outward authority, the inherent worth 
and permanent basis of Christian experience. 

Tur MOTHER OF JESUS: HER PROBLEMS AND 
Her Gtory, by A. T. Rosertrson (Doran. 
$1.00). 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH, by 
OrvILLE EB. Crain (Abingdon Press. $.50). 

We list these books in the interest of those 
who are less weary than ourselves of the whole 
interminable controversy concerning the Vir- 
gin Birth. Professor Robertson’s book has con- 
siderable interest apart from its rather me- 
chanical and matter-of-fact discussion of this 


An effort to emphasize the ~ 
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question. Why does so able a man as Profes- 
sor Robertson pursue the method of wrongly, 
or inadequately, stating a view opposite to his 
own, to impale his opponent upon the horns of 
a dilemma of his own creation? His state- 
ment by no means exhausts the possible atti- 
tudes toward the critical matters that he dis- 
cusses. 

CHRIST IN MAN-MAKING, by HERMAN Har- 

RELL Horne (Abingdon Press, $.50). A 
small, but valuable, little book by the professor 
of the philosophy of education in the Univer- 
sity of New York. The author sets forth his 
viewpoint in these words: 
_ Some people believe the big thing in life 
is heredity; others believe it is environment; 
still others believe it is the individual him- 
self; and still others believe it is the Chris- 
tian dynamic. The following argument at- 
tempts to relate these four great and good 
things to each other, to link up Christianity 
with Eugenics, with Euthenics, and with Good 
Will. 

Tue TRIAL Or JESUS, by JOHN MASEFIELD 
(Macmillan. $1.75). Thig play was privately 
performed last year. It is characterized by 
reverence and dignity, and represents an effort 
to present the dramatic event with which it 
deals as a tragedy related to present-day life. 


Fiction: Entertaining and Profitable 

SPANISH BAYONET, by STEPHEN VINCENT 
Benet (Doran). This is a well-told engaging 
story. A romance of Revolutionary days but 
unlike most novels of this period the story is 
not interwoven with well-known historical in- 
eidents. The plot centers about conditions in 
a Florida colony where Minorcans, Greeks, and 
Italians, engaged in indigo-culture, are being 
treated virtually ag slaves. The author re- 
veals a wide knowledge of this period of his- 
tory. While no doubt, as he says, “It was an 
unsqueamish age,’ and the conversation of the 
men of those days was often coarse and broad, 
this one aspect of the speech of the day seems 
at times unduly displayed. 

Tur Crookep Cross, by CHARLES J. Dut- 
TON (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). ‘We have been 
breeding intolerance in America for years. All 
over the country, men are at the present time 
carrying on a campaign against the teaching 
of science. . . . In the end you cannot breed in- 
tolerance and hatred without sometime having 
to reap the full penalty. . . . Intolerance breed- 
ing hatred, and this in an unbalanced mind 
flaming out in violence.” In such phrases Mr. 


‘Dutton explains the motive of a crime, and the 


story of its solution differs little from the usual 
mystery yarn except that Fundamentalists may 
resent the usage of such a plot while those of 
more liberal faith may also regard it as in 
questionable taste. 

Other mystery stories equally fascinating 
for an idle hour and by authors who are old 
hands at this exciting form of fiction are: 

Tur GOLDEN BEAsT, by BH. Purrtires Op- 
PENHEIM (Little, Brown. $2.00); THE 
Bronze HAND, by CAROLYN WELLS (Lippin- 
cott. $2.00) ; and Tur DovuBLe THIRTEEN, by 
ANTHONY WYNNE (Lippincott. $2.00). 

Tur GHOostT OF GALLOWS Hit1, by STANLEY 
Harr CAUFFMAN (Penn. $2.00). An inter- 
esting tale which sweeps us backward into the 
days preceding the Revolution when romance, 
mystery, and adventure colored life. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
Boston or Chicago. 
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New Young People’s Secretary 

Rev. Carl Stackman, who has been building 
churches and parsonages in Colorado and there- 
abouts as Western field 
secretary of the Church 
Building Society, began 
on April 1 to build 
character among the 
Congregational young 
people of Michigan. On 
that date he took up 
work as the young peo- 
ple’s secretary of the 
Michigan State Con- 
ference. 

He comes to his task 
with an unusually rich 
equipment. After Am- 
College and Yale Divinity School had 
their duty by him,-he ministered for 


Rev. Cart STACKMAN 


herst 
done 


a while in Connecticut, then transferred to . 


South Africa, where for two years he was field 
secretary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

After his return to the states, several pas- 
torates intervened before he became the West- 
ern representative of the Church Building So- 
ciety. His wide experience, his enthusiastic 
buoyancy, and his energetic salesmanship when 
applied to the large opportunity for young 
people’s work offered him in Michigan are ex- 
pected to produce notable dividends of achieve- 
ment. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


The Carolinas in Conference 

The Conference of the Carolinas was held at 
Southern Pines, N. C., on March 16-18, two 
months early, in order to allow the attendance 
of tourists who are there in numbers at that 
time. 

Appropriately, the fourth fellowship social 
of the local church was made an acquaintance 
meeting of local church folk, tourists, and del- 
egates. 

On the two remaining nights there was the 
attraction of fine music, and large audiences 
heard addresses by Arthur C. Watkins of 
Washington, D. C., President Poteat of Wake 
Forest College, and Rey. W. K. Bloom. 

Interesting discussions followed addresses on 
the themes: How Can the Minister Save His 
Soul Today? In His World of Thought? In 
His World of Action? How Can the Church 
Save Its Soul Today? In Its Fellowship? In 
Its Activity? 

Avnew constitution was adopted at the con- 
ference, and the churches will seek to raise 
50 per cent more money for benevolence during 
the coming year. 

A layman, Mr. F. W. Crandall of Tryon, was 
elected moderator. Kr Py Rh: 


Young People Study Dance Question 
The first young people’s midwinter meeting 
in Idaho was held in Wright Church, Boise, 
March 19 and 20. About 60 young people, del- 
egates from the various churches, attended. 
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The chief interest of the conference was 
found in the discussion of a series of questions 
centering around the recreational life of the 
young folks, their responsibility to the church, 
and the church’s responsibility to them. These 
topics were discussed with great vigor, only 
the young people having the privilege of the 
floor. While there were many disagreements 
on these subjects, there were some definite 
agreements as well. 

Resolutions were drawn up suggesting that 
for this year the young people try to discover: 
(1) whether or not, in their judgment, the rec- 
ord of the life of Jesus would lead one to be- 
lieve that he would approve of dancing if he 
were here today; (2) if there are any bad 
results apparent coming from dancing; (38) if 
young people are leaying churches where danc- 
ing is not allowed; (4) if folks are leaving 
churches because dancing is allowed. 

The conference is to meet at New Plymouth 
next year. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 
Lumber Camp to Have New Church Building 
The Ryderwood Community Church, of which 
Rey. G. N. Magwood is pastor, dedicated the 
first unit of its chureh plant Noy. 14. The 
first unit is an attractive two-story building 
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movements. 


International Christian Movements 
By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, D.D., LL.D. 


General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
Vice-President of the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work. 


An interesting and informing story and an encyclopedia of up-to-date information, 
prepared by a Christian leader whose own life has been so largely identical with these 


Special rate to ministers, $1.00 postpaid 


The Christian Crusade for a Warless World 


By SIDNEY L. GULICK, D.D. 


Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill. 


An interpretation, largely in practical terms of “The International Ideals of the 
Churches of Christ,” by one who has for thirty-five years exercised leadership in the de- 


velopment of these ideals. 
Special rate to ministers, 50 cents postpaid 


Other volumes on the practice of Christian unity, social service, race 
relations, of common interest to all the churches. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Send for list. 
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) by 50 feet, especially arranged for the edu- 
tional work of the church. The main audi- 
‘ium will be 64 feet long. A parsonage is 
iio to be erected. There is now a church 
|mbership of 70, a Sunday school of 170, and 
jout 65 in the Christian Endeavor Society. 
derwood is a permanent lumber camp with 
|population of 2,000 to 3,000. Three million 
jt of timber pass daily through the camp to 
jngview, Wash. 

jelp Support Agricultural 

jissionary in Africa 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Koven. He has a strong church in Astoria and 
is establishing churches at Naselle, Ilwaco, and 
Deep River, in Washington. Rey. H. M. Bow- 
den, our national superintendent of foreign 
speaking work, recently visited the Northwest 
and was received with enthusiasm in the vari- 
ous colonies. He was in this section three 
weeks, and in nine towns he addressed 15 
Finnish meetings with a total attendance of 
1,000. In this visitation he traveled 1,109 
miles, 800 of these in Mr. Vaananen’s car. 


Jie Hee 


CALIFORNIA 
Dedication of Bayshore Ciurch, Long Beach 
In the summer of 1924 George BH. Gilchrist, 
student, was sent by the California conference 


Phe Federated Church of Pullman, com- 


r sed of Congregationalists and Baptists orig- 


jally, Rey. C. EH. Palmer (Congregationalist) 
stor, conducts an interesting Sunday eve- 
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to open up work in Alamitos Bay.’ A perma-° 
nent pastorate for the promising work was se- 
cured in a few months in Rev. G. W. Mc- 
Creery who hag possessed large vision and ex- 
cellent powers of execution. Four lots were 
secured, a church organized with 45 members 
early in 1925, which have since been increased 
to 68. In this new, rapidly growing district, 
ours iS a community church with broad and 
comprehensive lines of service, meeting the ap- 
proval of hundreds of people. There are sevy- 
eral kinds of organizations for young and old, 
with a church school which gathers 125. 

The first of three units in a splendid church 
structure has just been dedicated. The equip- 
ment includes a chapel to seat 120 with an art 


ng forum led by members of the col- 
ze and of the town. 

|This church takes a deep interest in 
le work of Mr. B®. D. Alvord, agricul- 
|ral missionary of the American Board 
_ Africa, South Rhodesia, Welsetter 
istrict. Mr. Alvord was formerly a 
ember of the college faculty. Every 
sar a considerable sum is raised by 
te church for some special need of his 
jork. Mr. Alvord has organized a 
bhool of agriculture for 200 young 
ren. To take charge of this school, 
amuel Curtis, a recent graduate of 
pe State College at Pullman, now 
udying in Boston, is to be sent out 
y the Board, after a summer course 
t Pullman in agricultural technique. 
dio, 196 


Professor of Old 
Testament Interpre- 
tation in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of 
the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, 
Chicago 


i OREGON 


tood Work Among Finns : 

|Many Finnish colonies in America 
re known to be fertile hotbeds of 
ed” propaganda, and _ Portland 
ailies have recently featured a front 
lage story from the coastal city of As- 
pria, Ore., where a brilliant young 
innish high school student body pres- 
dent has been compelled to resign from 


WILLIAM C. COVERT, D.D. 


General Secretary, Presbyterian Board oy 
Christian Education 


Religion in the Heart 
And Other Addresses. 


These discourses reveal the fine cali- 
bre of their author’s mind, his good 
sense, his clarity of statement and his 
Christian charity as he deals incisively 
with well-known themes. $1.50 


Merton §S. Rice, William L.Stidger, 
Robert William Woodroofe, and 
many othersare represented. $2.00 


R. J. MACALPINE, D.D. 


Minister Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“There Is No 
Death’’ 


Addresses 
Beyond. 

A well-reasoned argument for 
continuity of life beyond the 
grave and the assurance which 


the believer in Christ may have 
of God. 


Songregationalists are doing good work 
n interpreting Christianity and Amer- 
a to their native brothers. 


A splendid piece of Christianization 
ind Americanization work among Finns 
3 being accomplished by Rev. Johan- 
ies Vaananen, who came to the Pacific 
oast last fall from Massachusetts. 
e found the Portland Finnish Church 
a discouraged condition, but under 
is leadership the work quickly rallied 
ind it was not long before he was 
yreaching to crowded congregations. 
Steps have now been taken to enlarge 
he church building. Mr. Vaananen is 
apidly becoming well known and pop- 
War in many Finnish colonies within 
teach of Portland. He is regularly 
visiting and building up good congre- 
rations in~ Hockinson, Kelso, Win- 
‘lock, and Lincoln Creek. These are 
owns and settlements in the state of 
Washington. He has also visited the 
Finns of Hood River, Ore., and has re- 
peived a warm invitation from the dis- 
tant Pendleton colony. 

| Another Finnish pastor who is ren- 
Jering a fine service is Rey. Hllis 


Rochester.” 


on the Life 


it is done. 


The Men and Their Message. 
The new volume of British 
preaching by well-known divines across the sea. 


PROF. SCHAEFFER’S GREAT WORK NOW READY 


The Call to Prophetic Service 


FROM ABRAHAM TO PAUL 
By HENRY SCHAEFFER, Ph.D., S.T.M. 


An important carefully-written work on 
the call to service as illustrated in the ex- 
periences of the principal prophets and 
preachers of the Old and New Testaments. 
Valuable for student, men in the full minis- 
try or for the general reader. 


‘is position of leadership, but not from RALPH MILTON PIERCE, D.D. : ; $1.50 
he school, because of his pronounced Bo oeeadoae ee 3 : ae : CLARENCE EDWARD 
bolshevyik” convictions and activities. reacners an MACARTNEY, D.D. 
whe Finns who come under the influ- Preaching in Detroit CLIN TON WUNDER Mise Mure 
mee of the extreme radical element are A E tells how it is done in Putting on 
} 5 i volume of sermons by Detroit * é 
‘sually inoculated with a hatred of all preachers representing ahigh stand. His New Book Immortality 
urches and a’ contempt for every ard of excellence: Gaius Glenn At- : 
. 5 . . 5 A kins, Lynn Harold Hough, Edgar d f S Reflections on the Life 
merican institution. Our Finnish De Witt Jones, S. S. Marquis, Crow S r@) ouls Beyond. 


Five years of successful promo- 
tion, business methods, financing 
and advertising have resulted in 
a $3,000,000 combined church and 
office building “in the heart of 


The Temple is served by a staff of ten 
paid workers. An average of 7000 peo- 
ple pass through the church’s doors each 
week. Thousands crowd the auditorium 
on Sunday. Mr. Wunder here tells how 


CLOTH. $1.50 


BRITISH PREACHERS, 1926 


Edited by Sir James Marchant. 
reachers, like its predecessor for 1925, represents the highest type of 


As The Presbyterian Banner said of the earlier volume: “British sermons may not be so rhetorical as American, but they 
have usually solidity in matter, clearness of outline, and a better Biblical foundation than one preached in our midst.” $1.75 


For Sale By All Booksellers, or 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 


Introduction by 
Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee McCormick 
Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago 


$3.25 
BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 


Pen-Portraits of the 
Prophets 


Studies of Old Testament Charac- 
ters by the author of ‘‘ Pen- Portraits of 
the Twelve’’ ison the Old Testament. 


Dr. Clausen succeeds in draw- 
ing from the lives of great Bible 
leaders fresh inspiration for today. 


Dr. Macartney takesup the great 
theme of life after death and de- 
scribing first the human desire for 
immortality shows the reasonable- 
ness of the hope. $1.50 


W. EDWARD RAFFETY 


Church School 
Leadership 


An Officers’ Manual of Practi- 
cal Methods for Workers in the 
Church’s Sunday, Week-Day and 
Vacation Schools by the editor 
of “The International Journal of 
Religious Education.” $2.00 


CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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glass rose window in recognition of the cour- 
ageous pioneer achievement of Mr. Gilchrist; 
a community hall to seat 300, with stage and 
motion-picture outfit; a pastor’s study nicely 
furnished by ‘friends; kitchen, ladies’ parlor, 
club and class rooms. The ‘cost of this first 
unit with the land was $22,000. 

As befitted a community church, elaborate 
programs of dedication set forth the ideals of 
service. On Sunday, March 7, Pres. H. F. 
Swartz of Pacific School of Religion preached 
the sermon and Supt. G. F. Kenngott led in 
the act of dedication. There was an interde- 
nominational service in the afternoon, and a 
community service in the evening with motion 
pictures and sermon by Rey. P. F. Schrock of 
Santa Ana. Monday evening was patriotic 
night, with the reception of a flag given by the 
William McKinley Camp of United Spanish 
War Veterans in recognition of the pastor who 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


had served as a soldier in the Philippines. An 
illustrated lecture, “Under Syrian Skies,’ was 
given Tuesday evening by Dr. H. K. Booth. 
Religious education was featured Wednesday 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


That the right sort of Saturday publicity 


enlarges Sunday congregations is shown 
by the recent New England earthquake, 
which increased church attendance the fol- 
lowing day. 


evening by an address of Rey. G. T. Simons. 
Dinner and sociability were enjoyed Thursday 
night. On Friday there was community sing- 
ing and motion pictures. Sunday, March 14, 
marked a recognition of the founder, George 


‘Gilchrist, with the unveiling of the art win- 
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A Hymnal Adequately Expressing the 
Religious Thought of Our Day 


THE PILGRIM HYMNAL 


(Revised Edition) 


CONTENTS 
Hymns People Like to Sing 
Two hundred old standard hymns, such as “Come Thou Almighty 


King,” “Lord of All Being, Throned- Afar,” “Rock of Ages, Cleft 
for “Me, » “Tiow Firm a Poundener fe 


Over two hundred later hymns, such as “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,” “Beneath the Cross of Jesus,” and “Nearer My 
God to Thee.” 


One hundred fifty less familiar hymns by such authors as James 
Russell Lowell, Thomas Hughes, Anna Bronté, F. L. Hosmer, John 
G. Whittier, Timothy Dwight, William Pierson Merrill, Ferdinand 
Q. Blanchard, Allen Eastman Cross. 


One hundred fifty hymns new to our hymn books by authors like 
Maltbie Babcock, Oscar E. Maurer, Isaac Ogden Rankin, Felix 
Adler, Washington Shue George T. Coster, Katharine Lee 
Bates, and others. 


Responsive Readings 


One hundred and twenty-seven pages of responsive readings and 
prayers. 


Miscellaneous 
Kansas City Confession of Faith, Calls to Worship, Commandments. 
Unequaled in Richness, Dignity, and Reverence 
Send for a Sample Copy 


($130.00 per hundred, plus expressage) 


19 
dow and a sermon by Prof. R. C. i) 
Pomona College. 7 
This third Congregational church in — 
Beach with a choice field and proving id 
quite equal to its opportunity, faces ie 
geously a future of great and growing usef . 
ness. 


Lenten Services at First, Los Angeles 
Sunday mornings, Rev. ©. S. Patton h, 
given six sermons on “Parables of Jesus.” 1. 
has gathered the young people early Sund 
evenings for discussion of the subjects: “G 
in Nature; in History; in Human Life ; 
Jesus Christ; in the Christian Church; and 
Our Own Lives.” Wednesday evenings, Ii 
tures were given on “Outstanding Books | 
1925,” in which were included, “Seventy Yes 
of Life and Labor,’ by Gompers; “Bvoluti\ 
for John Doe,” by Ward; “The Confessions | 
a Reformer,” by Howe; “Brigham Young,” | 
Werner; “Tolerance,” by Van Loon; “M 
Education and Religion,” by Gordon. 


New Parsonage for La Jolla 

As a gift from its aged member, Mrs. Maj 
Stoddard Snyder, who passed away recent], 
the church has come into the possession of t] 
home, which will be used to provide a hon 
in another location. At the annual meetin} 
a most enthusiastic program of reports ar 
planning was presented. The church hs 
grown in membership to 153, and the chure 
school increased by 15 its average attend 
over the year before. 

The pastor, Rey. C. L. Knight, has been gi 
ing the following series of pre-Waster sermons) 
“The Dawning Consciousness of Jesus,” “Tt! 
Crises of the Riverbank,” “The Peril of | 
Great Choice,” “The Loss of a Friend,” “Ji 
sus Making New Contacts,” “In a Den « 
Lions,” “Betrayed but Undismayed,” “Wh, 
Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead?” 

MONTANA | 
Eastern Montana—A Young Man’s Land | 

First Church, Baker, with Rev. A. W. See 
bart, pastor for several years, has had, sine 
fall, the Methodist Episcopal church federate, 
with it. Mr. Seebart is a great believer i 
printer’s ink and circular letters. It haj 
worked wonders in his parish. In a blizzari 
last winter, an unexpected visit revealed ; 
houseful to hear one of a “Series.” An evan 
gelical, progressive preacher, he always has ;{ 
good hearing. Mr. Seebart eee tl to enter Chi 
cago Seminary this fall. 


Glendive, his first parish after school, haj 
called Rev. H. R. Phillippi for a second fivé 
years. The past winter’s work is “the besi 
yet.” . Young men are at a premium in- Mon: 
tana. Glendive is one of the few division points 
on the railroads that hag not closed down in 
part or wholly moved away. ‘A three-story 
headquarters’ building just built and enlarged 
shops make for permanency. This is reflected 
in the prosperity of the church and all related 
organizations. 

Sidney has been served for two years by a 
Yale student, Rev. T. T. Wylie. Paul’s admo- 
nition to Timothy fits here, as elsewhere, “Let 
no man despise thy youth.” Following mature 
men in this important pastorate, Mr. Wylie has 
made an important contribution to the work 
in Sidney as well as to the state at large. His 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


TT iF 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Mother’s Day Programs 


Send 10 cents in stamps for packet 
containing a variety. 


HALL-MACK CoO. 
2047 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jst popular at the young people’s conference 
t summer. He goes to New York in the fall 
complete his theological course at Union. 


Froid and Medicine Lake have had the most 
jpeessful pastorates of the decade under the 
jdership of Rev. R. B. Edwards. An indi- 
(ion of this is. that last summer, instead of 
iting the Congregational Home Missionary 
ielety to provide them with a car, the two 
(anelies bought one themselves and presented 
jto their pastor. This winter they voted to 
jwease their subscriptions from 20 per cent 
|30 per cent, and the amount wag secured 
tough the every member canvass. 


)Plentywood has been “sawing wood” and 
ying little since its limelight experience two 
‘ars ago when it won national recognition as 
to best every member canvass church of its 
‘iss in the country. Rey. A. R. Boone, the 
‘stor, has been on the job early and late with 
3 boy scouts, summer camp, pastor’s class, 
‘eation church school, graded Sunday school, 
id Christian Endeavor. His sermons, built 
| the foundations laid by Oberlin, appeal to 
iS in large numbers. EF. E. H. 


(CI DIST 


Children’s Day Services. 
Not only NEW but also DIFFERENT. 
Samples free to Ministers, Supt’s and Committees 
Examine these and be convinced. 
PATHS OF PROMISE by J. Lincoln Hall. Beauti- 
| ful lyrics and charming music. 
| HEROINES OF HIS WORD. A pageant, with pro- 
cessional and recessional. Platform demonstra- 
| tion. School sings incidental music. A NOVELTY. 
| PORTALS OF HIS GOODNESS. This service in- 
| cludes a lableau—Pantomime, also The Indoor 
* Garden and dialogue—The Lost Coin. i 
Dr. Geibel for entire school. 
| CLASSICS NO. 4. Great music of the world’s mas- 
ters, arranged for Sunday School singing. 
GARDEN OF HIS LOVE. This is termed a ‘‘Mixed 
Service,’”’ because of its great variety. 
HIS CROWNING DAY._A complete easy service 
for all departments by W. A. Shawker. 
CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, NO. 12 
Colored cover, 32 pages. Plenty of material for 
the little children. Easy recitations, exercises, 
songs, etc., 25c each. No returnable sample sent. 
CHILDREN’S DAY SPECIALS, NO. 2 
Contains s splendid, worth while things for young 
people. Micctous and helpful, 25c each. No re- 
turnable samples sent. 
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Music by 


21st & Arch Sts., 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. § Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Music Co., Western Selling Agents, 218 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


HEATHER HERETICS 


By Marshall N. Coold 


The novel Dr. S. Parkes Cadman recom- 
mended over the radio on Easter day. 


“Highly amusing, yet permeated by genuine, 
serious, and fine religious feeling.”—The Out- 
look. 


$2.00 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
for C. E., 
Churches, 


Bible Schools 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY ? 


Here is your opportunity. A simple, pleasant 
Method that will win the interest and co-operation 
of every member. Work done in spare moments. 
No investment required. Write for particulars. 


Ss. J. GROSS 


_Kernwood Buil Malden, Mass. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Building Program at Carrier 

Rey. and Mrs. J. M. Dickey, singing evangel- 
ists from Grand Prairie, Tex., concluded a 
successful series of meetings with the Carrier 
church the middle of March. As a result, 64 
members were received into the church, most 
of them on confession. 

The parsonage at Carrier is undergoing thor- 
ough renovation and it has been voted to rebuild 
the house of worship at a cost of several thou- 
sand dollars. This will mean a new modern 
basement with Sunday school and social rooms 
as well as kitchen and dining room facilities, 
with all conveniences for public gatherings; a 
new 35-foot tower, the whole exterior finished 
in pressed brick, probably stained glass me- 
morial windows, and new furnishings inside. 
It is hoped that the work of rebuilding may be 
started this spring. Rev. A. J. Smith is pastor. 


IOWA 
Building Dedicated at Council Bluffs 

On Palm Sunday the people of Dodge Me- 
morial, Council Bluffs, assembled to dedi- 
cate their new and beautiful house of wor- 
ship. The building is beautiful on the out- 
side, and the inside is splendidly arranged 
for worship and service. There are some 
25 rooms, including class rooms, parlors, as- 
sembly rooms, kitchen, and basement. Wach 
class room has been equipped with a built-in 
blackboard, and ample provision has been made 
for carrying on every sort of social and reli- 
gious activity among the young people. The 
auditorium is commodious and attractive. The 
stained glass windows give a mellow light to 
the interior. Two of these windows were given 
by the son of Council Bluffs’ noted philan- 
thropist, N. P. Dodge, after whom the church 
is named, and are a memorial to his father and 
mother. 

This new equipment, with the remodeling of 
the old church, cost approximately $18,000. 
About one-third of this amount was provided 
by a bequest left to the church; another third 
by the Church Building Society and the State 
Conference, and the remaining third by the 
people themselves. Under the strong leadership 
of Rev. T. M. Higginbotham, who has been 
with the church but two years, the vision of 
a modern church home has been realized. With 
determined purpose, coupled with a faith which 
removes a mountain of difficulty, the enter- 
prise has gone forward to completion. On the 
day of dedication the building gave abundant 
proof of its usable character. Supt. P. A. 
Johnson preached the sermon in the morning. 
Dr. G. T. McCollum of Chicago preached in 
the evening and made the appeal. For the 
most part the people gave generously and ac- 
cording to their means. Rey. N. W. Wehrhan, 
a former pastor, Judge J. L. Blanchard and 
Rey. J. R. Perkins, warm friends of the church, 
were present and participated in the dedicatory 
services. Other services were held during the 
week following, including a young people’s rally 
with an address by Rey. E. M. Adams. Easter 
Sunday witnessed the accession of a large class 
to the membership. 


MICHIGAN 

ChurchjKeeps Attendance Record 

A series of interesting services was re- 
cently concluded at Cadillac, where Rev. P. V. 
Dawe is the minister. The choir presented, 
for three consecutive Sundays, Gaul’s cantata, 
“Ruth,” in three parts, and the pastor preached 
sermons on the book of Ruth, taking for his 
subjects: The Sorrows of Naomi, The Fidelity 
of Ruth, and The Gallantry of Boaz. The mu- 
sical setting of the story as presented by the 
choir gave a background for the sermons and~ 
proved of great interest to the people of the 
local community. 
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During the past nine months a plan has been 
adopted of keeping a record of attendance of 
each resident member of the church. Special 
cards are placed in the pews and are signed 
by the congregation. Reports of the attend- 
ance have been made to the church at the end 
of each quarter, and the names of those who 
make a 100 per cent record each month are 
published in the weekly bulletin. 


Work Begun on New Building at Pontiac 

On Haster Sunday afternoon, with impres- 
sive ceremony, ground was broken for the new 
church building at Pontiac. It is to be a Gothic 
structure, 216 feet long and 64 feet wide. The 
tower will be 88 feet high and will be illumi- 
nated at night with a battery of flood lights. 
The exterior of the building will be a gray, 
brown, and yellow blend of tapestry face brick 
with trimmings of Indiana limestone. The au- 


“The most ambitious review of the Chris- 
tzan Movement in its broadest aspects, 
ever attempted.’ — New York Times. 


An Outline of 


HRISTIANIT 


The Story of Our 
CIVILIZATION 


Nothing approaching this work in 
scope and purpose has ever been at- 
tempted before. Leaders of thought, 
of all races and creeds, have joined 
forces to interpret fully every phase 
of Christianity. The result is an illu- 
minating, engrossing story of the part 
played by Christianity in the world’s 
progress since the birth of Christ, free 
from conflict and confusion, complete 
in every detail. 


You read, in one vivid, flowing narra- 
tive of what Christianity has accom- 
plished, where it stands today and 
what it promises for the future. All 
the great figures and events of the 
last 1900 years live again in these 
absorbing pages. 


AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY stands as a monument to this 
age. No description can do it full 
justice. It is a work which must find 
its way into every home. To be in 
tune with life itself you should have 
these matchless volumes to read and 
re-read. 


In five handsome volumes, 2500 pages and 900 tllus- 
trations, many in color, Three volumes now ready 
for delivery. Beautifully printed on first quality 
antique paper and sumptuously bound. Regular edi- 
tion, price $25.00 per set. Each volume, $5.00. 


BETHLEHEM PUBLISHERS, INC. 


21 East 47 Street New York 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Distributors 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


of every description, 
size and price. Buy 
from your own Pub- 


BIBLES #2 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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ditorium will seat 1,100 persons. Under this 
will be a gymnasium, with a floor 85 by 45 
feet, exclusive of space provided. for spectators. 
The dining room will seat 600 persons and 
there will be a spacious kitchen on the same 
floor. Connected with the auditorium will be 
a small chapel accommodating 50 persons, 
which will be available for small weddings, 
funerals, and baptisms. The present structure 
will be made into a church-schoolhouse, with 


The 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir HENRY LUNN, LTD. 


from 
INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 


CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Rev. A. L. Eddy, 


who has become 
minister of First 
Church, Decatur, 


Til., held previous 
pastorates at Nor- 
walk and Burton, 


O., and at Red 
Oak and Webster 
City, Ia. He is an 


Oberlin College and 
Seminary man, 


separate class rooms to accommodate 1,100 
pupils. The property when completed will have 
a value of $300,000. 

At an impressive Holy Thursday service 108 
new members were admitted, making 720 that 
have been received since Dr. A. E. Bartlett be- 
gan his pastorate in June, 1922. The revised 
membership is 1,417. 


Easter Services at Battle Creek 

First Church, Battle Creek, held two serv- 
ices on Easter morning: one at 9.30 and the 
other at 11.00. At both services the church 
was crowded beyond its seating capacity of 
900. In the evening a play, “The Boy who 


Hee a i ; 
Sea P mes Exceptional opportunity for 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


Abundance of resinous pines. 
overlooking the sea. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 


Safe boating and swimming. ¢ a st 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physical 
Separate unit for little girls with 
Summer training school for councilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


training in self-discovery and self-direction. 


Craft shop 


Attractive bungalows; screened cabins. f ) 
Esthetic 


Sports. Horseback riding. 
special schedule. 

Address - 

Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


Classified Wants 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


New England Pastor Endorses Wavus Camps. 
‘Are you looking for a Summer camp where your 
‘boy or girl would receive care, supervision and 
‘guidance such as he or she would receive at 
‘home, but in the “green pastures and beside the 
still waters” of the hills and lakes of Maine, 
‘where the summer days would be occupied with 
the generous, kindly, healing, completing edu- 
cation of the out-of-doors, in the companionship 
‘and leadership of college-trained young men or 
women of strong Christian ideals and character ? 
If so, apply to D. BH. Andrews, Wavyus Camps, 


Jefferson, Me., for booklet of description and 
‘information. 
Washington, D. C. The Kern, near the new 


Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
‘the atmosphere of home. WHstablished twelve 
years, and internationally known. Fifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
‘premises. Wxcellent dining rooms near. Send 
for map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
‘literature, inclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
‘Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G” St. Northwest. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation ! 
‘We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
‘in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman. 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


a Y 

Congregational minister, 40, eight years semi- 
mary and university training, successful pastor, 
‘wide experience, seeks pastorate. Salary $1,500 
and parsonage. Best references. Address “J. J.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


eS 

Congregational minister, now in college work, 
will be available for pulpit supply during July 
and August. “U. V.,” The Oongregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


——_— 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


_ Position as secretary or executive of i 
institution desired by man experienced ae ve 
ing, editing, reports, filing, home details and 
church work; handy mechanically. Wife avail- 
able to assist or as matron. “D. V.,” The Qon- 
gregationalist, Boston. i 


General housework in country wanted b oun 
girl fond of children, “Housework,” The. Gent 
gregationalist. 


Middle-aged woman, Protestant, wants position 
ae companion with semi-invalid or housekeeper 
or a business woman. Best references. 194 W 
Brattleboro, Vt. ES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—_—_—_e!eeee————— ee 


For Sale—An excellent house, ideally located 
and suitably arranged for use as a convalescent 
home or for summer boarders, or other similar 
use; in unusually healthful and attractive town, 
32 miles from Boston, 12 miles from Worcester; 
within half mile of golf course. House in excel- 
lent condition, inside and out, modern conven- 
jiences. May be secured furnished if desired. 
Attractive price and easy terms to the right 
party. May be bought with or without fine 
dairy, fruit, and produce farm of which it is 
now a part. Present owners are willing to retain 
and operate the farm. Address: A. C. Vinal, 195 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For Sale—New Safety Standard moving picture 
machine for churches. No booth. Write C. BE. 
Thompson, Box 92, Freeport, Me. 


_Speakers, Writers—Material prepared on spe- 
cial subjects. Expert service. Authors Research 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass, You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


Strictly fresh eggs sent by Parcel Post to city 
customers direct from hennery of country minis- 
ter. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
John Wright, Merrimack, N. H. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in ease with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 
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Discovered Easter,’ was presented. This st 
ice was also attended by an audience t¢ 
filled the church auditorium. Rey.-C. B. M3 
is pastor. a 
FLORIDA | 
Dedication Service at Winter Park 
First Church, Winter Park, dedicated | 
new building on Sunday, March 14, with 4 
appropriately beautiful service and a strip 
sermon by Rey. C. EH. Burton, D.D. The jp, 
tor, Dr. C. A. Vincent, conducted the serys 
and offered the prayer of dedication. An . 
teresting feature of the service was the part 
pation of the following ministers who | 
either permanent or winter residents of W 
ter Park: Rev. Richard Wright, Rey. Jeff 
Taintor, Rev. C. De W. Brower, and Rey. 
A. Colledge. | 
The new building is a beautiful example 
the Colonial. Most of the new churches 
Florida are being built in the Spanish or M 
sion style and appropriately so. | 


| 
| 


But in W) 
ter Park, which has more of the atmosphere: 


| 


a New England village, nothing could be m¢ 
appropriate for a Congregational church th 
the style which is so closely associated w 
our traditions. The church has a large Ausj 
organ and is dedicated without debt. No 
ganized canvass was made for funds, all | 
ferings being voluntarily given. 

This church was organized in 1884 and 
one of the oldest Congregational churches ‘in 1 
state. The original edifice, built at the time 
its organization, is still standing and is us 
as a Sunday-school building. In it was” 
ganized Rollins College, and there the fi 
classes were held. 


OHIO 
Enlargement Plans at First, Mansfield 
First Church, Mansfield, reports three n 
members on confession, and seven received 
letter. The church is contemplating an ac 
tion to the present building for Sunday sch 
purposes involving a cost of $60,000. 


NEW YORK 
New Members for Elizabethtown 

A successful and inspiring Haster was 
served at Elizabethtown, 14 being received i 
the church, all except three on confession. 
two pastor’s classes the junior will enter 
chureh later. The older group joined at | 
time with others. 

At the evening service “The Triumph 
Love,” by Margaret Slattery, was given 
members of the intermediate department of 
Sunday school to a large audience. Rev. H. 
Johnson is the pastor at Elizabethtown. 


CONNECTICUT 
With the Hartford Churches 

At South Chureh there was an Easter ¢: 
service and baptism of children Sunday af 
noon. Seventy members were received i 
the church at the Communion service Th 
day evening of Holy Week. 

At Asylum Hill Church, Hartford, Mr. I 
ler has been continuing his sermons on “I 
traits of Jesus.” During Holy Week serv 
were held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed: 
day afternoons at 5 o’clock. Thursday ¢ 


ning the Lord’s Supper was celebrated ; 
Friday afternoon the choir sang Stainer’s “C 
cifixion.”? At the choral vyesper service on Ha 


PRESCOTT PINES 
SANATORIUM 


For the treatment of tuberculosis. Locatet 
in a pine forest, free from sand and dus 
storms. An invigorating, mild, dry climate 
Altitude, 5,346 feet above sea level. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 
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finday the cantata, “The Life Everlasting,” 
; Matthews, was given. And preceding that 
te Sunday school gave an Waster pageant. 
jighteen members were received into the 
jurch on Palm Sunday. 


‘On Good Friday, which in Connecticut is 
so Fast Day, South Church joined with Cen- 
f Church in a union service. The sermon 
as preached by Rev. W. S. Archibald. 


‘At Fourth Church the minister, Dr. J. J. 
junlop, had for his theme in the morning sery- 
le, April 4, “The Angels of the Sepulcher” and 
) the evening “The Joys of Heaven.” Twenty- 
x members were added to the church. 


At Windsor Avenue Church, Rev. J. S. 
foorhees’ Waster sermon was on “Graves To 
lise From.” At Immanuel Church Dr. C. F. 
larter spoke on “The Prophecy of Love.” 


ip RHODE ISLAND 
‘he Lenten Season at Edgewood 
| Edgewood Church, Rey. M. R. Plumb, pas- 
or, enjoyed a fruitful Lenten and Waster sea- 
on. The Fellowship of Prayer was distrib- 
ted throughout the parish and widely used. 
, disciples’ training class enrolling 40 mem- 
ers met weekly for six weeks, and by their 
irocessional and pledge of allegiance to the 
Yhristian flag took a vital part in the serv- 
ce on Palm Sunday morning. For the month 
receding Waster a group of laymen and women 
ed by the pastor made a systematic evangelis- 
ie visitation looking to the enlistment of new 
amilies in the work of the church. 

The results of this preparation were mani- 
est in an inspiring service of reception of 
embers and observance of the Lord’s Supper 
m Thursday evening of Holy Week. By the 
flow of lighted candles and in a reverent at- 
nosphere of holiness, 300 persons partook of 
he Communion. Fourteen received Christian 
aptism, and 42 united with the church, about 
ialf being young people, 34 uniting on con- 
ession, including several heads of families. 
Thus, 50 have joined this church this year, and 
it least ten more will become members on the 
irst Sunday in May. The seventh year of the 
resent pastorate is just closing. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

itatement of Social Ideals Discussed 
it Association Meeting 

At the spring meeting of the Middlesex 
Union Association held in Westford, Mass., on 
April 7, an attempt was made on the part of 
he moderator, Mrs. Gail Cleland of Concord, 
duplicate in part the recent meeting of the 
National Council in Washington, D. C. In 
iddition to the local persons on the program, 
special invitation had been extended to two of 
sche outstanding leaders of our national body, 
Mr. John Calder, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Social Relations, and Mr. Frank J. 
Harwood, Moderator of the National Council. 

Both of these speakers were present, and 
zave addresses of inspiration and power. Mr. 
Calder told of the significance of the Statement 
of Social Ideals. A discussion followed, led by 
Mrs. Judson L. Cross of Fitchburg. Copies 
of the printed statement were circulated and 
ereated keen interest and enthusiasm. 

' Mr, Harwood spoke concerning “The Lay- 
man’s Obligation to the Church.” When he 
urged the laymen to be loyal to the church, 
Whether or not they liked the preaching of 
the minister, to turn their backs on the golf 
sticks and the Sunday newspaper and attend 
the services of public worship with minds fit 
for lofty thinking, and to get into active serv- 
ice in the organized life of the society, his 
words carried immense weight because it was 


well known that he himself lives the doctrine 
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been superintendent of the Sunday school in 
his home church in Appleton, Wis., and he is 
now the beloved leader of a fine class of boys. 

The meeting broke into applause when Mr. 
Harwood voiced his stand in championship of 
national prohibition, relating how he had been 
appointed only the day before by the Hxecu- 
tive Committee of the National Council to go 
to President Coolidge as the representative of 
our church, endorsing the prohibition law as 
it stands, and protesting against any weaken- 
ing of the law by modification. 

At the close of the meeting, the following 
resolution was enthusiastically adopted with- 
out a single dissenting voice: 


Recognizing the salutary benefits of national 
prohibition in the United States and the great 
desirability of having this law enforced by our 
leaders in government and supported by the 
great body of our citizenship, and deploring 
the organized opposition to this law, the effort 
to weaken the law by change, and the flagrant 
violation on the part of individual citizens. 
Be it resolved that we, the members of the Mid- 
dlesex Union Association of Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts, do here register 
our hearty approval of the endeavor of our 
President to enforce the national prohibition law 
as it-stands, and we desire our National Mod- 
erator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood, to assure the 
President of our loyal support in his earnest 
effort to make prohibition effective throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. 


MAINE 
Lenten Activities at Central Church, Bath 


During the Lenten season a large class was 
conducted by the minister of the church, Rev. 
D. L. Wilson, in which the meaning and pur- 
pose of Christianity and the significance of 
church membership were discussed. There was 
a lecture once each week, followed by a frank 
and full discussion of the subject by the mem- 
bers of the class. During Holy Week, services 
were held each evening, the minister deliver- 
ing a series of addresses on “The Passion of 
Jesus,” presenting in turn ‘His Passion for 
Righteousness,” ‘His Passion for Service,” 
“His Passion of Love,’ and ‘The Passion of 
the Cross.” At the service on Thursday eve- 
ning, which was the Communion service, 28 
were received into the church membership. 
Twenty-six of these came on confession, two 
by letter. 

Two vespers were held in which the vested 
choir of 36 members presented a program of 
Lenten music, largely from Gounod’s ‘“Redemp- 
tion,’ and other oratorios of similar character. 
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Also, the cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus,”’ 
by Sir John Stainer was sung. 

The past fall and winter have been among 
the most successful in the history of this 
church, and its numerous organizations were 
never more active or successful than at the 
present moment. 


The 
Chicago Theologtcal 
Seminary 


Organized in 1855. 


Has trained more than 
3,000 Christian Leaders. 


Affiliated with The University of Chicago. 
New buildings and equipment. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Prepares Missionary Work 
Men for ) Community Service 
Religious Education 


Catalog and full information gladly 
furnished, on request 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Trains for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
H. F. SWARTZ, President 


Pay dlac tutte pie 
PREPARATION School Be COURSE 
Sor Girls Gas 


SPRINGFIELD 


Post-Graduate Course in 
Music and Household Arts 
‘PRINCIPALS 
Mrs, Jcbr MacDuffie 


sohn MacDuffie 


— = 
Mount || « 


Ida_ |i’ 
School 


Junior College 


Outdoor sports. 


Send for Catalogue 


FOR GIRLS 


Following classes are admitted: 


Students desiring to prepare for college. 
year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. ; 
Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 


Junior College Courses. 1 e 
year course. With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 
Pool. Finely equipped school—11 buildings. : i 
Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. , 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


(Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 


A diploma‘will be given any student completing any two 


Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


Ne 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WarREN J. MOULTON, President 
RALaino 


. 2 ee 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 
Applications for admission in September, 1926, : 
are now being received. 


‘An illustrated booklet will be sent on request, 
Address : 7 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
, Calls 


ADADOURIAN, HAIG, Pasadena, Cal., to West Tis- 
bury, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., where he was 
pastor 20 years ago. 

ALLIN, H. A., Wahpeton, N. D., 
Wash. Accepts. 

Booru, A. L., Palmyra, Wis., to Mellen. Accepts 
to begin May 2. 

Carron, W. R., Minneapolis, Minn., to Plymouth, 
Grand Forks, N. D. At work. 

Gry, A. D., Compton Hill, St. Louis, 
Plymouth, Lawrence, Kan. Accepts. 

Haut, B. S., assistant pastor, Lafayette Ave. 
Presbyterian, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Florence, 
Northampton, Mass. Accepts. 

Ossporn, E. H., Union, Koloa, Kauai, Hawaii, to 
First (Presb.), Seattle, Wash. Accepts. 

PicknrT, W. W., Fort Dodge, Ia., to Church in 
the Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Renves, F. D., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Grove, Ia. 

ROWLAND, R. N., Mexico, Me., to Middlebury, Ct. 
At work. 

Tompxins, S. K., Central, Boston, Mass., to First, 


to Harrington, 


Mo., to 


to Eagle 
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Colorado Springs, Col. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Warner, W. J., Elkader, Ia., to Granite Falls, 
Minn. Accepts to begin May 1. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, Middletown, Ct., to Canter- 


bury. 


Installations 
Crook, FRANK, #., Groveland, Mass., April 6. 
Sermon by Rev. H. G. Ross; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. H. Allen, C. S. Holton, G. E. 
Cary, F. E. Emrich, H. E. Hurd, H. HE. Beck- 
with, H. O. Hannum, M. D. Wolfe. 
RAWLINSON, F. H., 4., Second, Baltimore, 
March 30. Sermon by Rev. C. W. Carroll. 


Ma., 


Resignations 
BocKkovEN, W. A., Cresco, Ia. Effective July 1. 
Will retire on account of ill health, after a 
ten year pastorate. 


Personals 
SANBORN, BENJAMIN H., a prominent Congrega- 
tional layman, formerly of Wellesley, Mass., 
died on April 4, at Southern Pines, N. C. Mr. 
Sanborn was for many years in the publishing 
business, and the firm of which he was presi- 


Colson. 


demand of summer vacation schools for 


world brotherhood. 


Ab: HESE two books do not limit themselves strictly to the fields 
There are songs in each volume for Sunday 


designated above. 


and weekday use, but if a worker can purchase only one book, we are 
suggesting the volume which we think she would find most helpful in 
enriching her program—Sunday or weekday—whichever it may be. 


The price of each volume is $1.25 


Two Companion Song Books 


for Workers with Beginners and 
Primary Children 


By Frances Weld Danielson and Grace Wilbur Conant 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


Designed more particularly for Sunday Use 


“Songs for Little People really reaches its audience in a delightfully direct way. 
People’ sing with great enjoyment the songs Miss Danielson has given them. 
sympathy and understanding, she knew which of the old songs to retain, and of the new orily 
those that are good in music and sentiment have been included. 
and prayer, and many children have responded, which is cause for thanksgiving.” —Elizabeth 


SONG AND PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


Designed more particularly for Weekday Use 


“A new book by the authors of Songs for Little People, for the purpose of answering the 
folk games, work songs, marches. 
ern emphasis of religion on social relationships, the authors have included many songs of 
friendliness and service in home and community life, and hymns that awaken the spirit of 
Notable among these songs is God’s Children Live in Many Lands, by 
Nancy Byrd Turner, music by Grace Wilbur Conant. 
song, arranged by Clarence Dickinson, is worth the cost of the book.’’—The Elementary Bulle- 
tin, Boston University School of Religious Education. 


SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Songs to Enrich Your Worship Services 
Songs for Your Seasonal Programs 
Songs for the Work Period 
Songs for the Play Period 
Songs to Suggest Desirable Moods 


Many ‘Little 
Because of her 


The book is a call to praise 


$1.25 


Realizing the mod- 


The Friendly Beasts, a XII Century 


14 Beacon 8t., Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


was in his 75th year and had retired fr 
active business in 1913. 4 


Deaths 


LEE—At Dover-Foxcroft, Me., March 20, 192 
Miss Alice Lee, a graduate of Mount Holyo 
College in the class of 1922, recently librari: 
at Atlanta University, and the older danght 
of Deacon and Mrs. Lyman K. Lee. 


MRS. JANE ELLSWORTH GRUSH 


Mrs. Jane Ellsworth Grush, born at Hz 
Windsor, Ct., Feb. 25, 1835, died after a ly 
illness at the home of her sister in Manchest 
Ct., March 30, 1926. Aug. 11, 1859 she wv 
married to Rev. James W. Grush, who sefy 
churches in northern and western New Yo 
and who died in 1896. Mrs. Grush was inter! 
by his side at Cambria, N. Y., where together th 
had enjoyed a fruitful pastorate, during whi 
the present church edifice was built. The p 
bearers were members of her Sunday school cel: 
more than forty years ago. She is survived 
two daughters: Mrs. Louis J. Luethi of Gra 
Mich., and Mrs. Frank J. Cadwell of Deny 
Col.; also a sister and brother: Mrs. Sarah 
Slater and Chauncy Blisworth. 


REV. FRANCIS L. HAYES 


Rev. Francis L. Hayes died at his home 
Oak Park, Ill, April 8. He was born in N 
Hampton, N. H., 1858, and was the son of R 
Benjamin F. Hayes. He graduated at Nich 
Latin School, Lewiston, Me., 1876; studied 
Halle for a year or two following ; graduated fr 
Bates College in 1880; from the Cobb Divin 
School, Lewiston, Me., in 1885. He married M 
Cora Walker of Washington, D. C., in 1884. 
taught Greek in Hillsdale College, Mich., 1880- 
and was general secretary of the Y. M. Core AS 
Lewiston, Me., for one year. He was ordait 
to the Free Baptist ministry in 1885; was fp 
tor of First Church, Boston, from 1885- 
elected president of Hillsdale College in 18 
but declined; was pastor of First Free Bap' 
Church, Minneapolis, from 1890-94. On 
count of ill health he then went to Colorado ¢ 
became pastor of the Congregational church 
Manitou, serving six years; he was then pas 
of First Church, Topeka, Kan., for nine ye 
and California Avenue Church, Chicago, th 
years. He then became Western secretary 
the Congregational Board of Ministerial Re 
and the Annuity Fund for Congregational 0 
isters, in which capacity he served until | 
death. He wrote many articles for Free B 
tist publications and for Congregational miss’ 
ary magazines and was a faithful and deve 
worker in the denominational life of 1 
fellowships. 

Dr. Hayes had mental capacity far above 
average and was one of the best trained men 
the Congregational ministry and one of 
clearest thinkers. He was devoted to every t 
which he undertook. His pupils at Hills 
College bear testimony to his exact scholars 
to his conscientious labor in the professors 
and to an unflagging interest in his pupils. 
same characteristics were noted in all his | 
torates. In addition to his devotion to the 1 
itself, he had a Christian experience that ¢ 
a flavor to all his relationships. He was h 
minded, honorable in every relationship, thou, 
ful of others, and sympathetic. His unfai 
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PewsePulpit cel Furnitures 
Sunday School Seatings 


Alerican Seating Company 


Dept. D. 
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BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


il 22, 1926 


gon found its noblest expression in the last 
committed to him, that of ministering to 
and disabled ministers. He was instant 
hason and out of season in this work. He 
i¢ failed. His brethren remember his visits 
) and again to apportionment committees 
/fate conferences when he would plead with 
/t fervor and passion for a larger percentage 
his needy constituency. He will be greatly 
ed, not only by the brethren in his immed- 
) eircle, but by ministers old and young 
jaghout the Middle and Far West. He was a 
lof vision, of optimism, and always sure of 
‘eternal things. He was buried at Washing- 
B..C. 
HERBERT N. T. NICHOLS, M.D. 


erbert N. T. Nichols, M.D., son of Rev. N. R. 
| Frances H. Leach Nichols, born in Barnet, 
| Jan. 20, 1879, died at Calumet, Mich., of 
@ poisoning April 5, 1926. The burial was in 
son, Mich., the childhood home of his wife, 
lise Cary McConnel, whom with his sons, 
bert Burdick and Nathan Landford, together 
. his father and his sisters, Frances Elisa- 
Ph.D., of Upper Iowa University, and Mary 
jet, wife of Mr. J. H. Lufberg of West 
Hewood, N. J.; and the brother, Andrew L. 
bols of Congress Park, Il., teacher in Austin 
la School, Chicago, he leaves to mourn his 
Wis mother went to the Heavenly home in 


Bs 

Dr, Nichols was a graduate of Dartmouth 
lege and Toulane Medical School. He was an 
pre in a New Orleans Hospital. Afterwards 
‘was in charge of the government hospital at 
azebue, Alaska. On returning to the States, 
_practised medicine for three years each at 
es Junction, Mich., Cement City, Mich., and 
the medical staff of the Mohawk Mining Co., 
Mohawk, Mich. 

Several months ago he became connected with 


loney in Attics 
and Storerooms 


Small fortunes in old envelopes bearing 
re stamps mailed before 1865 are often 
ind in attics, storerooms, cellars. Single 
velopes have brought as high as $6,000.00, 
d many are worth upwards of $100 each. 
arch thoroughly for old family correspond- 
ce. Keep the letters, as only the en- 
lopes are of value. I am especially inter- 
fed in U. S. and Confederate issues, but 
30 buy foreign stamps, provided they are 
the original envelopes and mailed before 
65. Common varieties and duplicates also 
ught. Cannot advise from description but 
ast examine them. Send such envelopes 
ot loose stamps) carefully packed, to me 
r valuation. You are not obliged to sell 
less my offer is satisfactory. If envelopes 
e not purchased, I guarantee to return 
em in good order. Harold C. Brooks. 
yx 314, Marshall, Mich. Adv. 


Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
seCuticure 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 


he Massachusetts General Hospital 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES © 
Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
ity, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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the medical staff of the Calumet and Hecla at its 
Ahmeek-Kearsarge Branch. 

Dr. Nichols’ marriage to Miss McConnel was on 
July 2, 1913, after which they went at once to 
Alaska. 

Dr. and Mrs. Nichols had for some time con- 
templated transferring their church connection to 
the Congregational church of Calumet, Mich., and 
they were received into membership on Waster 
Day, although the Doctor was unable to be 
present, and in the evening of the next day his 
membership was transferred to the Church Tri- 
umphant. 


RDY. SPENCER SNELL 

Rey. Spencer Snell was born in one of the most 
remote counties in Alabama and went to Mobile 
at 13, where he lived until he entered the ele- 
mentary school of Talladega College. He gradu- 
ated from Talladega in 1884 and has spent every 
year since in the ministry, mostly in Alabama. 
In fact he was student pastor before graduation. 
He was one of the first Negro ministers to Con- 
gregational churches in the South. He was in 
his pulpit Sunday, March 21, died the same week 
Saturday. He died on the field. No other man 
will be missed more than he in his state and in 
national meetings of our group. His character 
was never questioned. Although he wore a pleas- 
ant face, his sincerity was never doubted. He 
lived above the fog but kept his feet on the ground 
where his people dwell. His place can be filled, 
however, just as can all men’s; but there must be 
that faith in Congregationalism and in the Negro 
an uncompromising co-operation between the 
church and school groups that prevailed in the 
days of Snell. S.J. Le. 


The Fort Pay Roll Comes 
Through 


(Continued from page 500) 
said the agent under his breath. “Like as not, 
he’s in league with them.” 

“But that money was there when you went 
to sleep, and we were only out of that room 
a few minutes. I can’t believe it.” 

“Well, it won’t take long to find out if he’s 
disappeared; I’m going over to look in that 
ear.” 

The agent went hastily out the door and 
was greeted with a far-away whistle from the 
overdue Overland. This quickened his footsteps 
to the old construction car across the track. 
Inside it was as dark as pitch, and not a sound 
greeted him. Picking up an old piece of 
paper, he lit it for a torch, but its flare showed 
him an empty bunk. Back across the track he 
ran with the rails ahead of him brightened by 
the flare of the great headlight of a rapidly 
approaching engine. 

“Mary,” he reported despairingly, ‘“‘the boy’s 
gone. Nice way to repay our treatment of 
him. He’s got the money.” 

“Yes, I have the money, sir,” came a voice 
from the doorway facing the track. “I heard 
’em planning to get it, so I got a soap-box and 
crawled through the window to get it ahead 
of ’em. I didn’t have time to warn you.” 

The agent stared at the youth in amazement, 
but was suddenly brought back to a sense of 
duty by the shrill whistle of the train outside. 
A grinding of brakes and the Overland came 
to a full stop in front of the little station. Off 
it jumped a short, fat man in civilian clothes, 
and back of him came another in uniform, car- 


rying a bag. 

“My name’s Carrigan,” said the first. “Guess 
you got those parts for the new telegraph 
equipment I’ve come to install for you.” 

“Yy_—_yes,” stammered the agent. he IE 
Carrigan; his young fellow here saved it for 
you. We all thought it was the fort pay roll, 
but I guess the paymaster here has that him- 
self.” 

And so it was that young George King met 
the man who got him his first job on the rail- 
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road. True, it was only a wiper’s job in the 
roundhouse at Paulso. ‘‘He’s not much to look 
at; but he’s honest and has the stuff in him, 
even if he only saved that surprise package 
of mine,” is the way that Carrigan reported it 
to the chief mechanic the following day. 

Carrigan must have been right, otherwise 
the name of George King wouldn’t appear on 
a plate-glass window today as the General 
Manager of the railroad that carries you past 
the old Fort Hannock station. 

(All rights reserved) 
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Announctig 


our appreciation of the generous support and 
cordial business relations with the clergy 
and laity during the past year. 

We trust our constant and faithful effort 
will result in continued satisfaction to our 
patrons. 

J. M. HALL, INC. 


9 East 35th Street, New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


Pulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


n -projeepion methods ane 


Lomb @ptital Co. 706 St. Paul St., Rock ster, N.Y. 


beers 
Bausch & 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
A ) AND ne 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
AND: - BRONZE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED GATALOGUE 


FJacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.) PX 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


~ NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NN. CITY. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School a 


use. From Factory to You. Fine catalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 
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THE NATIONAL CGUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City " 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Baecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 


The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rey. Charles B. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 
Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in 
formation address the Commission on Missions 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This _Commission Serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the eul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr— Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev, Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. ih Beard, Honorary Secretary and Bditor 
per Becat, Wise ieal Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Luey B. Crain, 
Rey, Henry Smith Leiper, 


George N. White, 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta. Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
District Secretaries 

Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Educational and chureh work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 

Hditorial Secretary, Rey. Hnoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


. THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary B. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Hducation, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL rounpil 
FOR EDUCATION 4 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicags 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary a 
Central -Trust Company of Illinois, Treas 
3 W. Monroe St., Ch 


Established by the National Council to | 
available for the colleges the resources of 
denomination in fellowship and money. | 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
PASTORAL SUPPLY | 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit, 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking’ 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. € 
Sec’y, Rey. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairm 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
* SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest o 
denomination for the publication and distrib 
of The Congregationalist, church school e 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teac 
magazines, children’s and young people’s w 
papers, and books for home and church use, 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., ; 
Editor and Business Mar 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Editor of The Congregation 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, lllinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BoarD OF Mrssions, 508 Cong 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Tr 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THR INTE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Hlizabe 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secre 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PAt 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Bxee. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MrssIo 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. I 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMP MISSIO 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treas 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Cong 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMBb MISSIONARY Socin! 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mis 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mass: 
setts in their home missionary work. The So 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condit 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. J 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederic 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. Sok 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. | 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Cc 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to ] 
Emrich, Congregational House. L 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object ij 
establishment and support of Evangelical Co 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bc 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; € 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; § 
Building, Boston. a 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FUND FoR MINISTHRS provides entirelj 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Ani 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Sup 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treas 
Congregational House, Hartford. . 


THE MISSIONARY Socrpry or CONNDECTI 
constituent of the National Society, solicits 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Ch 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rey. Willia 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, 
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federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 


jident, Rey. S. Parkes Cadman 
jorary Secretary, Rev. H. B. Sanford 
oral Secretaries, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland 
Wwe _ Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
jhington Committee, Rey. William L. Darby, 
| Secretary 

tern Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 
‘man 


jhe Federal Council unites in expression and 
ice twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
ane the National Council of Congregational 
ches. 


f 

‘& 
{. 
} 


Commissions 


jngelism and Life Service, 

jev. William Horace Day, Chairman 
Jey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 

reh and Social Service, 

fey. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 

jistian Hducation, 

jev. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

ey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
rch and Race Relations, 

ir. George E. Haynes, Secretary 
lrnational Justice and Good Will, 

lev. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

fs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
jev. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
tations with Religious Bodies in Europe, 
ev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
tions with Eastern Churches, 

‘lt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
tev. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
fearch and Education, 

tev. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


‘ional Offices, 105 BH. 22d St., New York City 
Shington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

stern Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, I]1, 


‘the Federal Council assists in the organization 
1 development of state and local federations 
ich are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
"eness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 
outions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 
nn (President, Union Mortgage Company), 


sasurer. 
a 
i 

torporated Reorganized 
1829 1922 


paman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


his Society reorganized 
1922, now fully rep- 


sents the Congregational 
jurches of New England 
j its practical, social) and 
gious work among sea- 
en. Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
+, Boston, and at Vine- 
‘rd Haven, and Reading 
joms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
e Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 


it, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_bank- 
3 facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
: tributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
nt, Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
‘vy. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
| Busfield. D.D; Sec. Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
eas., Charles EH. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
m., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
tional House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


|The only American undenominational interna- 
mal and national Society aiding seamen. 
‘Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
‘7 West Street, New York City. 

‘Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
om New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute Dae aided, 4 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Grorcn 
DNbBY WorestwR, D.D., Secretary. 

)/CLarmNCE C. PinnEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


| American Sunday School Union 


| 
b adelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
jaintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
Tal districts of the country. Publishes and 
reulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
‘ite Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
Contributions and communications rela- 
re to work in any part of the country may be 
it to the New England office. 
’ W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RISIBLES 


Doctor: “Deep breathing kills bacteria.” 
Patient: “But how can I make them breathe 
deeply ?”—Outlook. 


Math. Instructor: ‘‘What do we mean when 
we say the whole is greater than any of its 
parts?” 

Stude: 
cript. 


“A restaurant doughnut.’—Trans- 


He was telling her about the members of his 
football team. 

“Now, there’s Johnson,’ said he; “in a few 
weeks he will be our best man.” 

And then she lisped, ‘“‘O, Jack, this is so sud- 
den!”—New York Central Lines Magazine. 


Teacher—‘The sentence, ‘My-< father had 
money,’ is in the past tense. Now, Susie, what 
tense would you be speaking in if you said, 
‘My father has money’?” 

Little Susie—‘“Oh, that would be pretence.” 
—Stray Stories. 


A clergyman gave out the hymn, “I Love to 
Steal Awhile Away,’ and the deacon who led 
the singing began: “I love to steal—” but 
found he had pitched the note too high. 

Again he began, “I love to steal—” but this 
time it was too low. Once more he tried. “I 
love to steal—” and again got the pitch wrong. 

After the third failure the minister said, “Ob- 
serving our brother’s propensities, let us pray.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


A darky named Sam borrowed $25 from his 
friend Tom, and gave his note for the amount. 

Time went on, the note became long past 
due, and Tom was very impatient for its pay- 
ment. 

One day the two men met on the street. Tom 
stopped and said, with determination: “Look 
heah, man, when ah you-all gwine t’ pay thet 
note?” 

“JT gin’t got no money now,” replied Sam, 
“but I’m goin’ to pay it soon as I kin.” 

“Yo’ been sayin’ thet fer months,” retorted 
Tom, “but it don’t git me no money.” Yer 
gwine t’ pay thet money here and now, thet’s 
whut yer gwine t’ do. Hf y’ don’t, yknow 
whut I’m goin’ t’ do? I’m goin’ to burn yer 
cold note; then whar’ll yo’ be at?” 

“Yas yo’ will. Yas yo’ will,”’-Sam shouted. 
“Jes’ yo’ burn dat note o’ mine and I’ll pop a 
lawsuit onto yo’.”—Outlook. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


| ings, and Committee 
{ Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 


Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
‘Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
‘Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
jin connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rev. Pletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, 7'reasurer. 


HELP THE NEW MEMBERS TO BE EFFECTIVE 


HIS is the Season of Ingathering of the churches. Thousands of 
New Members are received on Easter Sunday and the May Com- 
munion Sunday. Many New Members never become active, and may 
be forgotten. Many come into our Congregational churches knowing 
little or nothing about the inspiring heritage which is ours, and little 
about the spirit and significance of our faith and fellowship of freedom 
and service. @ If every. New Member could be informed regarding 
Congregational news and personalities, interests and ideals—if every 
New Member could get the vision, catch the spirit and thrill to the 
challenge of our Pilgrim program in the life of today—what a power 
the reinforcements of this season would bring to our churches and 
communities and our national fellowship. @The New Members need 
The Congregationalist—their church and home journal. It is for them 
as well as for the old-timers. See that they have it as soon as they 
join the church. The pastor may help them to subscribe; the Church 
Agent may help them to subscribe; the church itself may pay for the 
first year’s subscription. - What is the plan in your church and how 
can we co-operate with you? Let us work together with and for the 
New Members. . 


Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
or 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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I - REV. CARL 8. PATTON, D.D. 
. Pastor of First Church, Los Angeles, who becomes Professor of 
] Preaching and Church Work of Chicago Theological Seminary 
next October 
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CHICAGO SEMINARY DOUBLES ITS FACULTY 


BEGINNING AT ELLIS ISLAND , 
* By Herbert D. Rugg 
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ROLFE COBLEIGH 14 BEACON ST. 
Business Manager : ia BOSTON - MASS. 


April 22, 1926 


To the Pastors: 


We all rejoice in the reception of New Members into oun 
churches. This is a happy season of ingatherings; but, alas, many 
New Members never become active, soon lose interest in the church 
and may be lost from the service in which they are needed while we 
have failed in our duty to them. 


Many New Members come into our Congregational churches 
knowing little or nothing about the spirit and significance of our 
faith and fellowship of freedom and service, little about the in- 
spiring heritage which is ours. 


If every New Member could be informed regarding Congrega- 
tional news and personalities, interests and ideals--if every New 
Member could get the vision, catch the spirit and thrill tom the 
challenge of our Pilgrim program in the life of today--what a power 
the reinforcements of this season would bring to our churches, our 
communities, and our national fellowship. 


The New Members need THE CONGREGATIONALIST--their church 
and home journal. It is for them as well as for the old-timers. 
See that they have it as soon as they join the church. The pastor 
may help them to subscribe; the Church Agent may help them to sub- 
scribe; the church itself may pay for the first year's subscription. 
What is the plan in your church, and how may we cooperate with you? 
Send for copies of prospectus and sample copies if you need them. 
Let us work together with and for the New Members. 


Cordially yours, 


Business Manager. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Life Worth Living 


“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” 
“Now we see through a glass darkly; but then face to 
face.” 

INVOCATION 


THOU, who dwellest in light to which none can ap- 
proach, suffer us to come as near to thee as the 
weakness and limitations of our mortality will allow. 
Thou dost condescend to come to our level, we could 
never rise to thine. Lift us into a more refreshing at- 
mosphere, and to that altitude from which we shall see 
something more of the glory of thy nature and the sig- 
nificance of thy Kingdom. Give us an insight into our 
deepest need. We have given away our hearts for sordid 
food; we have spent our strength for that which yields 
no profit, we have parted with our money for that which 
was not bread, and we have squandered the treasure of 
our life for things which were of no account. We now 
turn to thee, and pray that thou wouldst reveal to us the 
life worth living, the work worth doing, and the cause 
worth maintaining. Show us that all other service is 
worthless and profitless in comparison with thine. May 
our ambition in life be worthy of thee and of thy church; 
may our sense of obligation and loyalty to thee, and to 
truth, be as irresistible as fire, strong as steel, and firm 
as arock. Let thy peace rest wpon every person now be- 
fore thee, and hear thou in heaven the individual cry of 
each one of us in the name of our once crucified and now 
risen and exalted Lord. Amen. 
From Invocations, by Rev. W. G. Davis 
of Coleraine, Ireland. 


Dr. Cadman Arouses Opposition 


HE New York Times of Monday, April 19, under the 
heading Army Men Stir Row at Cadman Meeting, 
reported a disturbance and interruption during Dr. Cad- 
man’s address at the Bedford Branch Y. M. C. A. on the 
previous Sunday afternoon. Dr. Cadman was speaking 
on Disarmament and World Peace, and according to the 
Times’ report certain reserve officers who had obtained 
an advance report of the address voiced their protest in 
such objectionable fashion that the police were called 
and the interrupters ejected. 
When will those who are obsessed with the idea of 


military defense learn that there is a duty of citizenship 
even prior to that of defending one’s country? It is the 
primary duty of making and keeping one’s country worth 
defending, of maintaining its principles of freedom and 
fairness. The spectacle of men in the name of patriot- 
ism and under the plea of concern for their country’s 
defense acting as interrupters and disturbers of a law- 
ful and peaceful religious gathering is not a pleasant 
one. And the matter is all the more striking, inasmuch 
as Dr. Cadman has never been what is technically known 
as a “pacifist.” In fact, we have heard him criticized 
for not being enough of a pacifist. 

No man is more definitely under obligation to defend 
this country than is its president. Yet President Cool- 
idge has set a fine example of freedom from any milita- 
ristic and defensive complex or obsession, which military 
officers and others might well follow. The fact that 
Christian idealists see the need of keeping the schools of 
this country free from an atmosphere of war psychology 
and warlike preparation does not mean that such ideal- 
ists are necessarily lightly concerned about their coun- 
try’s defense. It means only that they perceive how 
subtle and insidious is the virus of militarism, no mat- 
ter how sincere and honorable the motives that lie back 
of it, and how easily the ideal of a military-prepared and 
military-trained citizenship descends into something lit- 
tle removed from the ideal of “a nation in arms” against 
which this country so recently engaged in war. 

Meanwhile Dr. Cadman, whose popularity in Amer- 
ica is unbounded, may be congratulated upon escaping 
the application of the scripture, Woe unto you when all 
men speak well of you. 


Patriotism and Moral Discipline 


R. GADMAN’S critics are reported as complaining 

that the Bedford Men’s Conference, at which the 
radio addresses are given, is in reality no conference at 
all. That, it seems to us, should rest with Dr. Cadman 
and those responsible for his meeting. The great num- 
ber of people whose questions he answers from Sunday 
to Sunday may well decide whether Dr. Cadman is con- 
ducting a “conference” or not. But that a group inter- 
ested in any opinions or cause, no matter how inherently 
right the opinions or cause may be, should interrupt and 
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disturb a legal and peaceful assembly, contrary to the 
wishes and authority of those responsible for the holding 
of that assembly, is so at variance with the spirit of 
American ideals and institutions that it is surprising to 
find professed ultra-patriots adopting such tactics. It 
is of course open to those who disagree with any public 
utterance to express such disagreement from their own 
platform or in other legitimate ways. 

In a statement to the press the men ejected from the 
Bedford Conference base their protest against Dr. Cad- 
man’s statements mainly upon the necessity of providing 
absolute national security and their zeal for achieving 
this end. 

Against such mistaken zeal we cannot, emphasize too 
strongly President Coolidge’s plain and sensible state- 
ment in his address to the American Legion. There is 
no such thing as absolute security, and if it could be at- 
tained it would be as much by developing a peaceable dis- 
position as by military “preparedness.” 
restraint is manifest at present in America on the part 
of many enthusiasts for military training. Surely what- 
ever ideals and practices should guide us in plans for 
national defense the supreme need is for calm, cool, and 


reasonable tempers and the avoidance of any sort of 
obsession. 


A Good Beginning 


PRESIDENT NASH of the Congregational Founda- 

tion for Education announces that a gift of $20,000 
has just been received, as the nucleus of an endowment 
fund for the benefit of educational institutions of Congre- 
gational affiliation. Here is substantial endorsement of 
the ideal represented by our Foundation for Education. 
May that ideal live and may its support develop in strong 
and permanent form. 


What Can the Church Do for Untrained Vonthe. 


A PRIZE essay contest of exceptional importance was 

announced in The Congregationalist of April 8. If 
you missed it, turn to the middle of that issue and read 
the two-page spread which tells about it. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Congregational Church 


Extension Boards, 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. An-~ 


swers are desired to this question: “What can the church 
do to care for America’s religiously untrained youth?” 
Cash prizes amounting to $150 are offered to children and 
young people who send in the best answers on or before 
May 10. Our young people have ideas of their own, and 
we are confident that they can make some good sugges- 
tions regarding this vital problem. We trust that many 
of our youthful readers will go after the prizes and point 
the way to some constructive method of holding the 
younger generation to religion and Christian living. The 
fate of the future is in the youth of today. 


Is There a Shortage of Ministers P 


NE who observes the difficulty that ministers of good 
training, ability, and experience frequently find in 
securing churches that offer reasonably good fields of 
service at a living salary is somewhat surprised to learn 
that the Presbyterian Church is facing a shortage of min- 
isters, and will appeal from its pulpits on May 2 for 
young men to enter the ministry. Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert, General Secretary of the Board of Christian Edu- 
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A strange un- - 
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cation, under whose auspices the appeal will be made, has’ 
stated that more than 2,000 Presbyterian pulpits are 
now vacant. That the trouble, however, is not all found’ 
in a shortage of ministers is revealed in his further states 
ment that of these 2,000 churches only upward of 400, 
offer an average salary of $2,000, while about 1,500 are 

too small to support an all-time pastor. It would be in- 

teresting to know how many Presbyterian ministers al- 

ready trained and equipped for service are without pas-. 
torates at the very time these 2,000 vacant pulpits are’ 
reported. Also, is there any corresponding shortage of 
ministers in the Congregational fellowship? There may 
be, but we have never known a Congregational chureh, 
capable of decently supporting a pastor, and willing to. 
support him decently (which is sometimes a different 
thing), that could not secure a man of fair training and 

ability from among a reasonably wide range of possible 
candidates. The strange and unaccountable way in 
which churches so often fail to give men already in the 

ministry reasonable consideration in calls to pastorates 

is one reason why more men for the ministry are not. 
available. 


Is This Sound Criticism P 
CALIFORNIA correspondent, a man of keenly criti- 
cal insight, sends us an interesting criticism of 
Kennedy’s Second Best, the serial story which The Con 
gregationalist is publishing. The ideal suggested in this 
criticism is so sound that it deserves emphasis, though we 
do not believe that the criticism is justly applied to Dr. 
Freeman’s story. Our correspondent says: 

Will you pardon a further word about Kennedy’s 
Second Best? I am a great reader of good stories— 
and have been for many years—nearly all my life. I 
should stoutly maintain that a really good serial story 
would be highly desirable in our paper. By a good story 
—I would mean one that would inspire our young people 
to strive to attain to the highest kind of living. I have 
several minor objections to this story, but my great ob- 
jection to it—it grows greater the more I think of it— 
is that it deliberately follows the lead of The Calling of 
Dan Matthews, The Shepherd of the Hills, and some 
other such books that I have read, in making the hero of 
the book a quitter. Was it McKinley who said, “God AL 
mighty hates a quitter”? It was Jesus himself who said 
that the man who puts his hand to the plow and looks 
back is not fit for the harvest. | 

This story, like these other books, starts out to prove 
that there is a bigger job for a big man than the Chris- 
tian ministry. I think the thing we need is to show our 
people—young and old—that men like Watts Pye, Dan 
Crawford, David Livingston, Alexander Mackay, Robert 
Morrison, and a host of such men in all times and all 
climes—are the really big men of the ages. If “big men” 
are simply looking for big congregations and a big fol 
lowing, instead of looking for the salvation of men, and 
the victories of the kingdom, by all means let them get 
out of the work, or else get a vision that will make them 
feel, “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 

But in heaven’s name let us not set out to teach oul 
young people or our old people that there is a bigger task 
on earth than the work of winning men and women to the 
service of Christ. Neither let us tell them there is a “See 
ond Best” where they can do just about as well or pos 
sibly a little better work for the world. If somebody 
would write a story picturing men like those I have 
named, or women like Mary Morrill, May Slessor, 01 
other such women as they were, I think Kennedy woulé 
shrink somewhat by comparison; and that his beautifu: 
bride, who quit him at the altar because her love had s¢ 
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‘much of pride’s alloy in it, would also shrink from heroic 
size, to that of a very ordinary woman. She was not will- 

ing to endure sacrifice, pain, and hardship for love of her 
_ husband, or for love of the work, so she was a quitter also. 


The Personal Element 


HIS criticism, sound as it is in spirit and purpose, in 
relation to Kennedy’s Second Best, seems to us to 
err in its failure to appreciate the personal element, and 
the way in which an honest-minded and sensitive woman 
would inevitably react toward a situation in which she 
felt that a minister’s life work had been compromised by 


a marriage into which he might have declined to enter 


if an impending disgrace which involved her father had 
been known. That situation does not seem to us over- 
stated, and though one might desire in all such situa- 
tions that the love and loyalty which triumph in the end 
might become effective in the beginning, the ministry it- 
self and all its Christian purpose would be weakened if 
underlying it there were not the very sensitiveness and 
scrupulous honesty which indicate fineness of human 
character. There are situations in which time and de- 


velopment are necessary for the attainment of right un- 


- that came from its pages. 


derstanding. 


We think that Kennedy will come out right 
in the end. : 


Deacon Crowell: Publisher 


HE memorial volume under the title, Thomas Young 
Crowell, 1836-1915, which the Thomas Y. Crowell 

Co. has issued to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the entry of the founder of the firm into the 
publishing business has a particular interest for Congre- 
gationalists and specifically for The Congregationalist. 
Not only was Mr. Crowell a member for over half a 
century, and a deacon for many years, of the Mount Ver- 
non Church in Boston, but he was also a reader of The 
Congregationalist, and one of the most successful strokes 
of his early publishing career was through a suggestion 
An article in The Congrega- 
tionalist in 1884, entitled Poor Boys Who Became Fa- 
mous, by Sarah K. Bolton, formerly associate editor of 
this paper, suggested the value of a book of that title, 
and Mr. Crowell suggested its preparation to Mrs. Bolton. 
The result was not only the permanent success of that 
book but the success of a whole series of short biographi- 
cal sketches, under various titles, that followed it, the 
demand for which is still evidenced in the excellent new 
editions that have been noticed in The Congregationalist. 
Many, like the present writer, who back in the last 
century read Richard T. Ely’s The Labor Movement in 
America, an excellent book and the finest thing of its 
kind that had appeared up to the time of its publication, 
and for some years after, will learn with gratitude that 
it was Mr. Crowell’s suggestion that brought this book 
also into being. It was the precursor of Orowell’s Library 
of Economics and Politics, in which, under Professor 
Ely’s general editing, a number of important volumes 
were issued, and of the Social Science Series, in which 
outstanding books in the social field are still appearing. 
Mr. Crowell seems to have had a genius for discover- 


_ ing and exploiting popular books, not always of great 


| 


importance, but always of wholesome character and in- 


fluence. Among his successful exploitations were James 


RB. Miller’s Making the Most of Life, O. S. Marden’s The 
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Secret of Achievement, R. W. Trine’s In Tune with the 
Infinite, etc. Mr. Crowell also published some of the 


_ earlier books of Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson. 


This memorial sketch of a Congregational layman, 
who became a national figure in the publishing world, 
typically illustrates the blending of the religious spirit 
and the type of character produced by New England Con- 
gregationalism with the qualities of energy, directness, 
and an initiative, amounting to adventure, which seemed 
to belie the otherwise quiet and somewhat conservative 
aspect of faith and outlook. Mr. Crowell was himself a 
“poor boy who became famous.” His early years were 
marked by struggle, handicaps, and reverses. His school- 
ing was limited, as after leaving the old Yarmouth Acad- 
emy in Maine, where Gen. O. O. Howard had preceded him 
by a few years, he entered business. Born of sea-faring 
folk on Cape Cod, he took to the sea for four years, when 
the failure of the firm for which he first worked threw 
him out of employment, but he left the sea and took up 
the trade of bookbinding, which proved a stepping-stone 
to publishing. He joined the Mount Vernon Church in 
1858, and was senior deacon, when his publishing inter- 
ests led to hig removal from Boston to New York in 1900. 
D. L. Moody as a young man was a fellow member of 
Mount Vernon Church, and high tribute is paid to Dr. 
Edward Norris Kirk, the pastor of those years, for his 
influence over young men. This biographical sketch of 
Thomas Y. Crowell is an interesting and honorable record. 
Apart from the pleasant relationships that have contin- 
ued between the firm that Mr. Crowell founded and The 
Congreationalist, it is a pleasure at the present moment 
to have a grandson and namesake of the publisher co- 
operating with us for the betterment and welfare of The 
Congregationalist as a member of the Committee of Five, 
appointed by the Commission on Missions. 


A Friendly Protest 


“FEXHERE is no Gospel in the teaching and example of 
Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.” These remark- 
able words occur in the leading article in the British 
Weekly of March 25. The article is entitled, What .Is 
Faith? and is a review, by the Rev. Principal Samuel 
Chadwick, of the book of that title, by Professor Machen 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Probably these words of Principal Chadwick’s should 


not be taken entirely out of their context, but that any 


man of an outstanding place of leadership in the Chris- 
tian Church should give utterance to such words in any 
context only serves to show the cleavage that certain 
men, in the name of theology and in the spirit of implied 
spiritual superiority to@hose whom they criticize, have 
made between theology and life. Principal Chadwick’s 
claim, of course, ig that the Gospel had its rise in the 
cross. As he expresses it, “The great words of the Gos- 
pel share the offense of the cross. The superficial have no 
sense of sin. Justification is forensic, and family life has 
nothing in common with law.. Regeneration can have no 
meaning in a religion where all are children of God.” 
Has it come to this that men must express the pe- 
culiar sanctity of their faith and religious experience by 
setting the cross of Christ over against the example and 
teaching of Christ? Such a false antithesis, considered 
even logically, or for a moment, is against the entire 
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spirit and fact of the New Testament. Did the woman 
who was a sinner find no Gospel in the personality, ex- 
ample, and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth? Did salva- 
tion not come very directly and really to the house of 
Zaccheus on’ the day, long before Jesus-had suffered on 
the cross, when Jesus declared that this was the fact? 
Was the clear teaching of Jesus of Nazareth to the 
woman at the well any less a Gospel because the Savior 
had not yet died? 

We have little interest in defending “modernism.” 
Much that passes under that name is-to us both repul- 
sive and inadequate in so far as it professes to be an in- 
terpretation of the depth and spirit of the Gospel. Nor 
have we ever minimized, in any way, the place and im- 
portance and the essential meaning, in the life of God 
and of man, of the cross of Christ. But we protest with 
all our power against what to us is a degradation both of 
the cross and of the teaching and example of our Lord. 
The cross and the resurrection were at least the full issue 
of that example and teaching. They are not in any way 
to be separated from the Gospel that was contained in 
everything that Jesus did and said, and, above all, that 
found its very incarnation in his earthly life. 

It is amazing to us that a great paper like the Brit- 
ish Weekly will give the first place in its columns to an 
article that is little more than a sheer outburst of “funda- 
mentalism,” which some of our English critics speak of, 
at times, as if it were peculiarly an expression of Ameri- 
can religious life. 

The faith that Professor Machen expounds has seemed 
to him entirely consistent with an outrageous attack 
upon some two million of Canadian Protestants whom he 
has accused of establishing a United Church upon an 
agnostic basis. Is this the sort of faith in which the out- 
standing leaders of Great Britain believe? Do English 
readers understand that the “modernists” whom Pro- 
fessor Machen is attacking, and whose attack Principal 
Chadwick supports, are not wild and ultra-critical icon- 
oclasts but men of sincere faith, fine devotion, and ear- 
nest character—men like Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, Dr. 
Harry Sloane Coffin, Dr. W. P. Merrill, as well as fore- 
most leaders in the United Church of Canada?’ Is this 
review of Principal Chadwick, given all the prominence 
of the front page, and without comment, to be regarded 
as the British Weekly’s own attitude? We should like 
to know what outstanding scholars like Dr. James 
Moffat, or theologians like Dr. Garvie, or outstanding 
leaders in the practical religious world like Dr. J. D. 
Jones think of this book of Professor Machen. We have 
expressed our own opinion of it very bluntly and freely. 
It is a book that exalts faith in a very formal and me- 
chanical sense, almost to the obliteration of love. 

There is no straight issue today between something 
called “fundamentalism” and something called “modern- 
ism,” for “fundamentalism” describes a very wide varia- 
tion in conservative opinions, and “modernism” describes 
an equally wide variation in liberal opinions. Many 
men today, of whom the writer is one, would reject as 
readily the term “modernist” as the term “fundamental- 
ist.” Their outlook is, as it has been, essentially evan- 
gelical. They lay profound stress upon the redemptive 
foundation and spirit of the whole Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, but they see that Gospel manifest in everything 
that he said and did. They find it in his teaching; they 
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find it in his example; they find it in every step of the © 


way to Calvary, as they find it in Calvary itself. And to 
them it is the worst blasphemy against the Son of God 
to make his cross and the pretense of glorying in it in 


any sense an occasion for the minimizing of the full Gos- | 


pel and glory of his teaching and his example. 


A More Liberal View 


INCE the above was written another issue of the 

British Weekly has come to hand in which Principal 
W. B. Selbie does exactly what we have desired. 

There is no clear indication whether Dr. Selbie had 
seen Principal Chadwick’s review, or whether his own 
is entirely independent of the first British Weekly ar- 
ticle, but his comment upon Professor Machen’s book is 
at almost every point a direct and admirable reply to 
Principal Chadwick. Incidentally it is a distinct con- 
tribution to theology. 

Principal Selbie writes under the title Let Us Chris- 
tianize Our Theology. He attacks at once the idea that 
there must be no departure from “the traditional evan- 
gelical view of Scripture, creed, and Gospel,” and sug- 
gests the need of the re-statement of much doctrine and 
of the re-interpretation of Christian facts. He shows 
the clear penetration that one would expect into the 
backgrounds of American religious life, and he expresses 
his opinions unequivocally, but with courtesy. 

We venture to quote an entire paragraph which is 
of especial interest for its insight. Remarking that Pro- 
fessor Machen in What Is Faith? has given “a very subtle, 
specious, but determined defense of the position now 
generally known as fundamentalist,” Dr. Selbie says: 

It must be recognized at the outset that Dr. Machen 
is writing mainly for Americans, and with American 
conditions before his mind. He is very hard on those 
who differ from him, and his sweeping and severe char- 
acterizations have little or no relation to the facts as 
we know them. Theological students in this country are 
neither so ignorant, so unintellectual, or so indifferent 
to truth as he suggests. Even in America, if the present 
writer may judge from his own experience of American 
students, things are by no means as bad as he makes 
them appear. Theologians are not all modernists in the 
sense of “degrading the intellect by excluding it from the 
sphere of religion”—an amazing definition of modernism 
by the way. Nor are they all pragmatists, or pantheists, 
or positivists, or at the mercy of pedagogic theorists, or 
given up to an “indolent impressionism” instead of to 
the search after truth. When Dr. Machen pleads for 
an intellectual apprehension of religion, for’ thorough 
historical criticism, and for the unbiased search for 
truth, we entirely agree with him. But these are just 
the methods which all theological scholars are patiently 
pursuing. If their search leads them to other conclu- 
sions than those of the writer of this book, it does not 
follow that they are less honest or less loyal to the cen- 
tral Christian facts. We may well be content to let tares 
and wheat grow together, for, Magna est veritas et pre- 
valebit. 

Dr. Selbie then proceeds to consideration of Profes- 
sor Machen’s main position, and to a general discussion 
of the nature, place, need, and spirit of progressive and 
reconstructive theological inquiry. His statement seems 
to us so important that we propose to make a further 
summary in next week’s Congregationalist. Meanwhile 
we advise American readers who have access to our Brit- 
ish contemporary to read the full text of Principal Sel- 
bie’s review. It is in the British Weekly for April 1. 
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The Illinois Primary 
Perhaps the most disappointing result of 
the Illinois primary was the nomination of 
Colonel Frank L. Smith for the United States 


Senate. He defeated Senator McKinley, who 
stood for the nomination to succeed himself. 


In defeating Senator McKinley, the Repub- 


licans of the state rejected a man who has 
given twenty years of conscientious service 
to his country in Congress. He is one of 
the few congressmen who has really tried to 
be intelligent in the service he rendered. 
When he made a pronouncement upon an 
issue he did it after having done his best 
to get at the facts. 

His defeat was probably brought about be- 
cause of his support of the World Court. 
Most of those who voted against him knew 
little about the World Court, but the news- 
papers of this section, especially the metro- 


_ politan. dailies, had hammered the Court so 


‘Saloon League. 


wet. 


persistently that many of the unthinking had 
concluded that it was bad. The foreign ele- 
ment in our cities were especially antago- 
nistic. Governor Small has a large follow- 
ing down-state and Colonel Smith is counted 
a friend of the Governor. This enabled the 
latter to get such a large vote down-state 
that Senator McKinley was not able to over- 
turn the majority against him in Chicago. 
This puts the wet and dry issue into a 
queer triangle. George BH. Brennan, the 
Democratic boss, was nominated by his party 
with an overwhelming vote. He will run 
upon a wet platform. Colonel Smith and 
Senator McKinley were endorsed by the Anti- 
3 It seems that the Chicago 
contingent of the Republican Party will 


probably have little to do with the state or- 


ganization, and the former will probably go 
It remains to be seen whether Colonel 
Smith can hold this wet contingent. So far 
as the state at large is concerned, the drys 
seem to have held their own in the election— 
there is nothing to bring encouragement to 
the wets. 

The enemies of the World Court in this 
section think that this election marks the 
beginning of the end of the Coolidge popu- 
larity, and means that even the slight partici- 
pation that we have voted of the World 
Court will be withdrawn. So far as appears, 
however, their wish is father to the thought. 
The President is still trusted by the rank 
and file of the people of the West. If the 
Administration should fail utterly to do 
something to put farming upon a better basis 
the turn of the tide might come quickly, 
but we do not believe that it will come as a 
result of the President’s championship of the 
World Court. 


Herrin Had a Relapse 


The developments of election day indicate 
that when we spoke of the permanent results 
of the revival held a year or two ago at 
Herrin, Ill., we spoke too soon. In the heat 
of the conflict last Tuesday, six people were 
killed—three Kluxers and three antis. So 
late as the first of this year it did seem that 
the revival had done a permanent job. Just 


how mueh is left of its work now it is 


From Our Western Editor 
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difficult to say. We fear that more of the 
revival results were mere emotion than we 
had thought. Billy Sunday says that people 
find fault with a revival because the effects 
do not last; his answer is that we do not 
refrain from taking a bath because its effects 
do not last. It seems that the prohibition 
issue is at the bottom of the trouble at Her- 
rin, which leads us to say that the only 
way to deal with liquor is to put it out of 
business altogether. No half-way measures 
will do the job. 


The Expansion of Chicago Seminary 

The bequest of the late Victor F. Lawson 
has enabled Chicago Seminary to undertake 
much earlier than its officers had hoped, its 
larger program of service. These are now 
well under way. ‘They include a thorough 
revision of the curriculum, a reorganization 
and extension of the library, the completion 
of the building program at a cost of ap- 
proximately $500,000, and the doubling of 
the present faculty. Already three strong 
men have accepted the call of the school and 
will begin their teaching at the opening of 
the autumn quarter. A news report in The 
Congregationalist gives the details of their 
work. The acceptance by Dr. Carl S. Patton 
of the chair of Preaching and Church Work 
is a Cause for great rejoicing, so far as our 
section of the country is concerned. Dr. 
Patton is a native of Michigan, had his 
college training at Oberlin, and his sem- 
inary course at Andover. He had a pas- 
torate in Auburn, Maine, and then served 
ten years in our church at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
There he made reputation as a preacher to 
students and to preachers. He then served 
First Church, Columbus, Ohio, six years, and 
is now completing nine years’ service at First 
Church, Los Angeles. The service that he 
has rendered in all these pastorates, es- 
pecially in the last one, has been inyaluable. 
With his modern outlook, many of his 
friends thought that the atmosphere of Tor- 
rey’s School at Los Angeles would be too 
much for him. He has preached a con- 
structive gospel with great acceptance, and 
came to southern California at the stragetic 
time to make a wonderful contribution. He 
is now in the prime of life and with the ex- 
perience he has had will bring great leader- 
ship to Chicago Seminary. He has a most 
loyal constituency waiting for him here in 
the Middle West. Chicago Seminary has 
honored itself and laid us all under tribute 
in securing Dr. Patton. 


$200,000 for Library 

The good fortune of the Seminary has been 
added to by a gift of a layman and wife of 
$200,000 for its Library building. This need 
at the Seminary had not been provided for. 
Not long ago the Seminary dedicated the 
Thorndike Hilton Chapel which is open 
daily to the public for meditation and prayer 
and is noted for symbolic art windows which 
have attracted visitors from many parts of 
the country. These developments are all a 
part of the effective plan of the Seminary 
to give leadership training for Congregation- 
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alists, to all students, men and women alike, 
who wish to take their academic work in a 
Congregational school in this section of the 
country. 


A Recreational Heretic 


Mr. W. Clyde Martin of Palmyra, Ind., was 
eonvicted by the elders of the Church of 
Christ of that village as being a “recrea- 
tional heretic.” It is reported that he has 
withdrawn from the membership of the 
church. He announces that he will continue 
to operate Ranger Hall at Palmyra. Our 
readers will recall that the elders protested 
aginst his manner of conducting this recre- 
ation center. The points of protest were the 
searcity of clothing worn by basketball 
players, the operation of slot machines, and 
the permitting of roller skating. So far as 
the slot machines are concerned, the news- 
papers do not describe them; we do not 
know whether they are good or bad. The 
rest of the recreation practiced at Palmyra 
seems to have been about on a par with that 
used in the Y. M. C. A., and in church gym- 
nasiums throughout the country. 

Chicago, Ill. 

April 20, 1926. 


God’s Altars 


By Agnes H. Parker 


In upland or in lowland, what matters where 


R. W. G. 


I be, 

Wherever God a tree has raised, an altar looms 
for me. 

The music of the Great Outdoors, sufficient as a 
choir, 


Attunes my heart to worshiping, my soul to 
heaven aspire. 

In wooded lot, neath hemlock tall, my lips have 
breathed a prayer 

And even by an apple gnarled or elm, in winter 
bare, 

T’ve stood in silent thankfulness, my inner self 
uplifted ; 

My roaming thoughts faced back to God from 
whither they had drifted. 

I’ve prayed in churches Catholic, with Jews 
communion held, 

In meeting-house of Protestant enrolled by faith 
impelled, 

But nowhere has he seemed so near or *peared 
so real to me 

As when I stood a worshiper beneath a God- 
Built Tree. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Orthodox Hearts 


By Clinton Baltzell Adams 


There is no heresy but hate: 

Where hearts with loving kindness glow 
There God himself doth clearly show. 
Ah, there can be no wretched fate 

Of€ in that world beyond this ken 

To one who loves his fellowmen ; 

For God alone can love create, 

Ay, of himself love is a ‘part. 

Could God disown a loving heart 

And bar against it heaven’s gate? 


In ev’ry world love is the same, 

And clear as day to open eyes. 

Each little flower’s beauty cries 

Praise to the sun from whence it came: 
The least of those whose loving ways 

For others light life’s somber days 

Reflects somewhat of Christ’s bright flame, 
And even now his willing feet 

Are treading on the golden street— 

The Book of Life enrolls his name. 
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Beginning at Ellis Island | 


Our Congregational Work for Aliens 


| al a broad corridor of the welfare depart- 
ment at Ellis Island is a unique kinder- 
garten and school. The daily attendance is 
not very great but the yearly enrollment is 
many thousands. 

Inevitably the kindergarten‘ 
must be unusual, 


and school 
for Ellis Island is the 
threshold where multitudes of many races 
mingle and enter together a new land. 
Michael and Rocco, two black-haired boys 
from Greece and Italy; their sisters; Harold 
from Sweden; Fritz from Germany; girls 
from Armenia, and others, learn together 
new ring games of America at the school. 
Ellis Island even under selective immigra- 
tion is a place for wide cosmopolitan expe- 
rience. 

The corridor is bright. The walls are 

white tile and windows on both sides let 
in sunlight. There are two rows of desks 
and space for calisthenics and games. 
Through the northern windows, the tower- 
ing buildings of New York City loom two 
miles distant. In summer there is a play- 
ground outdoors. 
_ The kindergarten and school haye been 
conducted for five years by the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society as its share 
in the immigrant aid work of New York 
City. The teacher is Mrs. Jennie Pratt, an 
Italian-born American Citizen. 

Thirty-four philanthropic and _ religious 
organizations, representing many national 
groups and Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths, co-operate in the General 
Committee of Immigrant Aid. Nineteen of 
these organizations have workers on Ellis 
~ Island. All the Island workers unite in 
special efforts to relieve the tediousness and 
anxiety of detained aliens. Books which 
have been donated are given to adults by 
Mrs. Pratt. Methodist workers serve tea 
and cake in the afternoon to detained Brit- 
ishers. Baptist workers give a kit with 
toilet soap and wash cloth. The American 
Tract Society gives Bibles. A beginning to 
provide men with occupational diversion has 
been made; material is being supplied for 
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knotted sofa pillow cushions of colored yarn 
tied on a twine mesh. 

Over half the immigration into United 
States comes through Ellis Island and the 
kindergarten and school there may well be 
considered the place where Congregational 
work for aliens starts. The number enter- 
ing through Ellis Island last year was 238,- 
231, of whom about 35,000 were children. 

Children from toddlers to sixteen may at- 
tend the school. The heart of each, when 
leaving the Island, is made glad with a doll, 
a ball, sewing bag, or other remembrance. 
April, it happens, is “Ohio’s month” to fur- 
nish gifts for the children. They are being 
collected by Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies, and women’s societies under the 
direction of the young people’s department 
of the Ohio Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union. Mrs. Charles M. Hutchison of 341 
W. Oakland Street, Toledo, O., is the union’s 
secretary for young people’s work. 

Miss Miriam Woodberry of the woman’s 
department of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in a letter describing a re- 
cent visit to Ellis Island, wrote to Mrs, 
Hutchison : 


The quantities of toys that Mrs. Pratt 
gives away! And, oh, how the kiddies en- 
joy them, and the mothers, too, for that mat- 
ter. The cretonne bags filled with toilet ar- 
ticles or sewing materials and given to the 
older girls and mothers, have proved a great 
blessing. It is a joy to see their faces 
brighten. 


In these days of entrance papers viséd by 
American consular agents abroad many fam- 
ilies are detained happily but a few hours 
on the island. In the morning Mrs. Pratt 
may have a hundred children, and at noon 
half of them may leave for New York. 

An unfortunate number of children may, 
however, have to remain for weeks or 
months. “Jimmie,” a four-year-old Russian 
tot whose father has been for weeks in the 
Island hospital, can now lead newcomers 
in games. Nagile is a Syrian girl who has 
earned her own living for years at house- 
work but never learned to read or write. 


She is now studying at the school so that 


she may pass the literacy test and join her | 


mother, brothers, and sisters in Cleveland. 


The number under the workings of the 
new immigration act who are definitely re-. 
fused admittance at Ellis Island and are. 


turned back is small, less than five out of 


a. thousand; but on account of their disap-_ 
pointment or dejection the children of these 
comparatively few and of the deportation — 


—_+_—~ 


cases need the kindergarten most of all. The | 


kindergarten’s influence may be said to ex- 
tend to every state in the union and eyen 
to countries across the ocean. 

Aliens upon first arriving in a strange land 
usually fare ill, but improvements at least 
in our American welcome have been made. 


As recent as fourteen years ago the commis- — 


sioner on Hllis Island discovered a ‘“mis- 
sionary worker” who was profiteering from 
a rooming house and employment agency for 
unattended immigrant girls and women. 
That there had been other “workers” of the 
same type is indicated by the commissioner’s 
comment that he had previously thought 
that he had got rid of all of them. 

Ellis Island was secured by the federal 
government for an immigrant station be- 
cause, being an island, its neighborhood 
could not become the rendezvous for sharp- 
sters, thieves, and ingratiating would-be 
“friends” seeking to prey on newcomers. 

Before the federal government took over 
the supervision of immigration in 1891, the 
State of New York had an immigration sta- 
tion at Castle Garden. The “Garden,” lo- 
cated on the edge of Battery Park at the 
foot of Manhattan Island, was the circular 
building which now houses the Aquarium. 
It was famous years ago as the place where 
Barnum presented Jenny Lind to her first 
American audience. 
fort. 

The establishment of the first immigration 
station was undertaken by authorities of the 
city of New York in the late forties. The 
hangers-on who gathered after the station 
was opened soon brought protests from busi- 
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New AMERICANS LEARNING TO SEW 
A sewing class at Ellis Island 


mess men and residents of the vicinity. Af- 
fidavits of graft within the Garden itself 
were made. It was charged that represen- 
tatives for railroads charged fifteen dollars 
for a ticket to Duluth, Minn., when the fare 
was ten dollars, and seven dollars for a 
ticket to Crestline, O., when the fare was 
five dollars. 

The original purpose of an immigration 
station was to protect the city from plagues, 
from criminals, and from persons who would 
not be able to earn their living and would 
become public charges; also the station was 
intended to safeguard the arriving aliens 
from human yultures. Restriction of immi- 
gration was not at all in mind. In the six- 
ties and seventies, encouragement of immi- 
gration was the avowed policy of Congress. 

As tides of immigration have come from 
different countries, foreign-speaking Congre- 
gational missions and churches have been or- 
ganized. The first American Congregational 
ehurches in which other than the English 
language was used were Welsh and were 
The first Welsh 
came to Pennsylvania with William Penn in 
1682, and the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and eastern Ohio have in 
later times furnished work for many Welsh 
miners. 

Until 1840 immigration was not heavy. 
During the next two decades, Irish and Ger- 
mans, driven by famines and oppression, 
came in large numbers. Following the Civil 
AS 
the century came to a close the numbers 


from Ireland, Germany, and other countries 


of northwestern BHurope, including Great 
Britain, ebbed, while those from southern 
and eastern Europe increased until they fur- 
nished the preponderant majority. Except 


as the war or conditions arising out of the 


war interfered, the twentieth century, until 
i quota restrictions were established, saw im- 


migration maintained at flood tide with the 


large majority continuing from southern 


and eastern Hurope. 


By 18838 foreign-speaking Congregational 
churches among Germans, Scandinavians, 
and Slavs had become organized, and in that 
year the Home Missionary Society formed 
its first three foreign-speaking departments, 
each with a superintendent. The work of 
the American Board bore fruit in the forma- 
tion of Armenian churches here as immi- 
gration from Armenia took place. The for- 
eign-speaking work of the Home Missionary 
Society today is supervised by four super- 
intendents: Rey. Herman Obenhaus for the 
German work; Rev. O. C. Grauer for the 
Scandinavian and Slavic work; Rey. Josiah 
H. Heald for the Spanish-speaking work; 
and Rev. Henry M. Bowden for the Arme- 
nian, Finnish, and other work. 

Work begun by the American Missionary 
Association on the Pacific Coast in 1853 has 
resulted in the formation of Chinese and 
Japanese churches. In 1916 the association 
took over the Spanish-speaking work of the 
Education Society in Florida and the South- 
west. Certain Spanish-speaking church work 
on the Mexican border is now being devel- 
oped under the direction of the state con- 
ferences. In New England there are several 
French-Canadian Congregational churches. 

Foreign-speaking Congregational churches 
throughout the country today total altogether 
280. The largest number are German, with 
the Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian group 
next in size. Two schools especially for 
aliens have also been established by Con- 
gregationalists. The American International 
College was organized at Springfield, Mass., 
in 1885, for foreign-born students, and the 
Schauffler Missionary Training School was 
founded at Cleveland, O., in 1886, to prepare 
foreign-speaking girls for home mission 
work among their own people. 

Looking into the future, it appears that 
the aliens whose needs for social and reli- 
gious work will be greatest, will be the 
Mexicans. Unrestricted immigration is open 
to them as to all other peoples of North and 
South America. Quota restrictions are 
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placed only on peoples from other continents. 
The total number of aliens entering the 
United States from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925, the first year under the new immigra- 
tion act of May 26, 1924, wag 458,435. The 
increase in population was 232,945, the num- 
ber of aliens departing being 225,490, 
Racial stocks in which there was an -in- 
crease of 1,000 or more through excess of 
immigration over emigration, were:* 
British 


- 109,106 
German ee 51,807 
Mexican and Other. 
Spanish-American 49,729 
French, including 
French-Canadian 24,360 
Scandinavian 17,687 
Hebrew a Om Ws 12,100 
Dutch and Flemish . 2,014 


Aliens whose socialization in our cities in 
the past has furnished the greatest prob- 
lems, have been those who supplied the un- 
skilled labor for industry. The function of 
furnishing the continually-needed mass of 
new recruits in unskilled labor has passed 
from one racial group to another as condi- 
tions have changed. Slavs and southern Eu- 
ropeans were furnishing the most of the 
new unskilled labor before the war. They 
have been followed by Negroes from the 
Southern states. But the Negroes of the 
United States, although they number 12,000,- 
000, do not represent such a great reservoir 
of population as that in southern and east- 
ern Hurope. Mexico has the largest group 
of unskilled laborers at our doors. Their 
immigration into Texas and California is 
heavy, and their infiltration into the north- 
east industrial area has already begun. Con- 
ditions indicate that Mexican labor within 
a few years will become a prominent factor 
in the life of Northern cities. 

A smaller supply of unskilled labor at 
hand are the French-Canadians, and they 
are already a leading group among the work- 
ers in New England factories. 

The total immigration into the United 
States since the Revolutionary War is placed 
at 386,519,000. Many, after a time, returned 
to their old homes or went to other lands, 
but the majority stayed permanently. <A 
hundred and fifty years of experience as a 
nation in receiving millions of aliens should 
enable us to welcome those who, will come 
in the future with increased brotherly felic- 
ity. Most important is it that the stranger 
be led to participate in the spiritual inherit- 
ance that is represented in our national life. 


* These figures, taken from the report of the 
bureau of immigration, are according to 
race and not according to the place from 
which the immigrants may have come; 
for instance, the British include English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh from Canada 
and other parts of the world as well as 
from the British Isles. 


Somebody’s Prayer 
By Anne M. Robinson 


A stormy sky and fluttering high, 
A little prayer, white and fair. 


Light as a feather or bloom o’ heather, 
Yet strong to lift its priceless Gift. 


To rise and fling its offering 
Of song and praise o’er storm-whipt ways. 


A little prayer, true and fair; 
A gallant part of Love’s great heart! 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, 


CHAPTER XII 


The Use of Spare Hours 

EXT to work and the hours of work the 

most important thing in a man’s life is 
the use that he makes of his spare time. 
Work stands first; by that a man earns his 
living, by it he takes his place among ef- 
fective and useful human beings, by it he ex- 
presses the serious and responsible purpose 
of his life, and by it the crude material of 
his nature is wrought over into character, 
genuine character, the character of a manly 


man. There are no more significant words 
in the New Testament than these: “My 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” Ac- 


eording to Jesus, the Deity was a working 
Deity, incessantly in the service of His uni- 
verse, and Jesus himself, in his Father's 
name, was incessantly in the service of his 
Father's children; and his disciples are 
called upon in one form or another always 
to be serving. There is no finer basis of 
fellowship between God and Christ and man 
than honest work, contributive to the welfare 
and happiness of the community and the 
world. 

Work comes first of all. Next to work, as 
I have said, is the use that a man makes of 
his spare hours, and especially is this true 
of young people. They may use their spare 
hours in a way to undermine health, sound- 
ness of mind, truth of character. That is 
what dissipation means; it means spending 
one’s spare hours in such a way as to make 
certain the early collapse of the body, the 
mind, and the character. Spare hours should 
be so spent, or may be so spent, as to increase 
vitality, to develop the intellect, and when 
the intellect is pervaded with human senti- 
ment it is always spiritual in its exercise, 
and necessarily brings into existence a noble 
character. 

Spare time may be profitably spent in the 
enjoyment and study of Nature. Take, for 
example, a man like Lord Bryce; his early 
education was in this field. He knew every 
weed as well as every flower in the British 
Isles. Many love to study birds, their habits, 
their music. For many Nature is a perpetual 
esthetic wonder, and surely here is a sphere 
in which time may be profitably spent. Thus 
in art: the monumental buildings of a great 
city, and the monuments themselves, how 
they touch imagination! They combine his- 
tory and biography, with an appeal to im- 
agination and feeling. Consider the enlarge- 
ment of mind that one will get from going 
to a good museum and studying, for example, 
the remains of Egyptian art, those forms of 
beauty and of power coming down to us from 
five thousand years ago. One cannot get 
inside these works without an immense ex- 
pansion of imagination and an infinitely 
greater expansion of human sentiment. I 
can never forget two figures that I saw in 
the museum at Cairo, the figure of a prince 
and of a princess newly wedded. There 
they sit side by side with the glow of love 
like a perpetual sunrise on their faces, with 
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the most exquisite tenderness playing over 
their features, and truth, beauty, joy; and 
these two figures have come down to us from 
five thousand years ago. Here is a revela- 
tion of the essential identity of human be- 
ings in all the ages, and surely he was a 
master who opened the fountains of our 
humanity at their purest in that great work. 


One may profitably spend one’s time with 
exalted and exalting friends. I do not here 
refer to love, because if a man is in love 
he has no spare time. Then there are books. 
This I have especially in view. Books differ 
as Nature in its various aspects differs. We 
have in Nature the mountain and the valley, 
the river and the swamp. You say the 
swamp and the river are both water. Yes; 
but one is perpetually running and pure, and 
the other is stagnant and unwholesome. We 
have the cultivated field and the waste places, 
the woods, glorious with foliage and filled 
with song birds, and we have the great 
desert and its solemn and mysterious appeal. 
Books differ as human beings differ. There 
is the stupid book, the boresome book, and 
it reminds one of the people one meets in 
actual life. There is the vicious book, bril- 
liant, it may be, and fascinating, but re- 
minding one of the unscrupulous and the 
immoral human beings by whom one is sur- 
rounded, a book that one may look at as 
he would at a rattlesnake, taking good care 
that it does not get its fang into his life. 
Then there is the loquacious and gushing 
book, reminding us of the loquacious and 
gushing human beings all about us; men 
may come and men may go, but they go on 
forever. Last of all there is the good book. 
Milton describes it as “the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit.” That is the book 
to live with. 

Perhaps it may be of interest here to say 
something about the books that a young man 
of eighteen read fifty-four years ago in 
South Boston—one who did not, as a boy, 
like books. It is a great thing for a young 
person to be isolated, to be thrown upon his 
own resources, to be dropped down into the 
heart of solitude where he must think and 
make connections with the thought of the 
world. Too much society is an invention 
for the prevention of thought. To be always 
babbling with one’s friend stops the opera- 
tion of the mind; the great forces of the 
human spirit get no adequate chance unless 
men are now and then thrown into a great, 
and it may be a terrible, isolation. What is 
a lad to do in a foreign country, one who 
had no time to enjoy Nature, or to study 
birds or flowers, and to whom museums were 
rather mausoleums, and who had no real 
friends or acquaintances in the new world, 
what is he to do? He is bound to read— 
or die. That discipline I have often thought 
would be beneficial part of the time to all 
the young persons in the community; it 
would force them, by the sorrow of life, 
the desolation of life, into one great path 
of intellectual salvation. 


It may seem strange when I remark that 
the first book I read here was “The Lady of 


Massachusetts 


the Lake’; and I remember well the im- 
pression that it produced—too much lake 
and too little lady—not that I cared par- 
ticularly for the lady, but I said it to my- - 
self for politeness’ sake. There was only — 
one canto that really interested me, that of — 
the combat between Roderick Dhu and James 

Fitz James. fine 

Then followed ‘Marmion,’ an awfully long- 
winded poem, redeemed also by a battle, the 
battle of Flodden, the turning-point in Scot- 
tish and English history, and a really 
splendid piece of description. I will not stop 
to quote the parts of it that have remained 
in my memory ever since, from which it 
would seem they cannot fall away. I be- 
lieve that today one of the books that our 
children are compelled to read at school is 
“Marmion.” 

About this time I read a book that made 
my blood boil with indignation at the treat- 
ment meted out to the Incas by the so-called 
Christian Spaniard. The disclosure of the 
Spanish spirit in Prescott’s ‘“History” made 
clear to me the cause of the decay of the 
Spanish people, and the end of their signifi- 
cance in the world. 


How to get books was a serious problem 
with me. By severe self-denial I made some 
headway. <A few of the books which I 
bought were Byron, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Coleridge, and these were boon companions. | 
A friend loaned me Shakespeare as the great- 
est of them all, Shakespeare, a name of won- 
der and mystery. There were a thousand 
things in this book which I could not begin 
to understand, but the really best things told 
their own story and fastened themselves for- 
ever in the mind. 

I found that there was a Public Library 
in Boston, and from that I got Milton. I 
spent six months with Milton. I had heard 
his name mentioned by a schoolmaster with 
awe, as one would speak of Mount Everest 
after he had tried to climb it. The Bible 
helped me to understand Milton; the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism was also a help, 
the only good use to which I was ever able 
to put that document. 


About this time I found a book of criti- 
cism, whose author I have forgotten, but 
he was a scholar, a man of ripe judgment 
and of acknowledged taste. The reading of 
this book did more to give me confidence 
in my own instincts, in the workings of my 
own nature, than any other book that I have 
ever read. The critic went over the authors 
that I have just named, selecting their most 
gorgeous passages, commenting upon them 
and commending them with critical skill, 
and I found that these I had already selected, 
and that they had gone into my memory. It 
was, indeed, a great discovery that one might 
trust one’s nature working spontaneously as 
it went forth to seek what is best in the em- 
bodied truth and beauty of the world, and 
to find it able to discriminate and lay to 
heart the really great things. The young 
reader knows not why he loves this rather 
than that; his nature instinctively decides, 
and the critic comes and justifies while he 


enjoyed? 


and feel as if the Infinite, 
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clarifies and corrects the instinctive move- 
ment. I repeat that the reading of this book 
gave me the first intimation that after all 


‘I might be in possession of a mind which 


would enable me to know things really worth 
knowing. And here I made another dis- 
covery, one that has been with me through- 
out my life—that the stuff, the materials, of 
which the literary masterpieces are made 
are the thoughts and feelings of common 
men and women, their joys, sorrows, faith, 
despair, and the whole range of human ex- 
perience; these the masterpieces take and 
express as the subjects of those experiences 
could not possibly hope to express. Genius 
gives the people back its own, its mind clari- 
fied and glorified, its heart exalted, inspired, 
and its life idealized, filled with beauty and 
power. 


Really successful lives, so called, lives 
that are like cloudless days, that know 
nothing about disappointment, sorrow, de- 


feat, despair, are really shut out from the 
best thing in life, the privilege of being a 
communicant in the great temple of human 
experience as that is built by the geniuses 
of the world. Why do men enjoy the Iliad? 
Because all life is a struggle, a battle. Why 
do the generations continue to read the 
Odyssey? Because all life is an adventure, 
an epic pilgrimage. Why do they enjoy 
reading about Antigone, a glorious woman 
who deserved the best and was sent to her 


doom? Because they know that in life. 
Again, why do they enjoy (dipus at 
Colonus? Because, as a day of storm some- 


times issues in a golden evening, in that 
drama a life that has traveled from birth to 
death in cloud, in tempest, comes to an end 
of splendor and peace. And why is the 
Bible, the greatest literature in the world, 
Because it embodies the deepest, 
widest, loftiest experiences of the world, and 
they who enjoy it have shared in those ex- 
periences; they come to its immortal words 
in music like 
thunder, were breaking over them. If men 
have never had any sorrows, any disappoint- 
ments, any failures, any reverses, they are 
to be pitied. They have no seat in God’s 
temple of universal sorrow, triumph, hope, 
peace. 

About this time I found in an American 
schoolbook the imaginary speeches which 
Daniel Webster, in his eulogy on Adams and 
Jefferson, puts into the mouth of a Conti- 
nental Congressman opposed to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the reply of John 
Adams. These speeches carried me away. 
Here was intellect, sentiment, eloquence, all 
developed out of the fiery process of life. I 
purchased at once “Marsh’s Reminiscences of 
Congress,’ a book commended by Edward 
Bverett and afterwards published as “Daniel 
Webster and His Companions,” and contain- 
ing altogether the finest report in existence 
of the great debate between Senators Hayne 
and Webster. I went through the further 
debates between Calhoun and Webster; and 
at this time a friend made me the great 
gift of the six-volume edition of Webster’s 
works. These were for years a perpetual joy 
to me, and in this discipline I found myself 
being prepared for intelligent American 
citizenship. I went backward and learnt 
what Hamilton and Jefferson had to say 
to one another and to the world about the 
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new nation. I had a few wise friends, who 
knew well the history of their country, who 
guided my studies, and corrected my notions 
when they were wrong. In this way I grew 
up into an appreciation of the constitutional 
structure of my adopted country, as any 
youth grows up into the same thing who has 
been bred in a family of intelligence and 
knowledge of American institutional history. 
Later, a course in Greek, under Professor 
Goodwin, in the “Politics” of Aristotle, the 
profoundest and wisest book in the world, 
upon political institutions and their basis in 
human thought and feeling, did much to ex- 
pand and clarify my knowledge of American 
affairs. The result was that when I came 
to read Lord Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” I found it to be little more than an 
orderly and well-written statement of what I 
already knew; and I believe that this is the 
universal experience of the American youths 
who have, as I have said, grown up into a 
clear apprehension of our political institu- 
tions and attachment to them. ‘This kind 
of training I consider the best. The intelli- 
gent and patriotic home is the best possible 
school in which to learn about the Consti- 
tution and the constitutional history of the 
American Republic. In this way one’s 
knowledge becomes bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh; it is not so much knowl- 
edge held by him as knowledge that has 
taken possession of him, and that holds him 
fast. 

I never was much of a theater-goer, but 
the few occasions on which I went were a 
genuine help in education. I heard and saw 
Edwin Booth in “Hamlet” and in Macbeth.” 
In “Hamlet” he was so superior to the sup- 
porting actors that he was, as it were, “a star 
and dwelt apart.” I admired and enjoyed 
him, and I was impatient for his return to 
the stage, and on account of this concentra- 
tion on Booth, I did not get the full benefit 
of the tragic evolution of the drama. I never 
enjoyed anything so much as Booth’s Mac- 
beth. He was well supported, the rapidity 
of the movement of the play was one of the 
elements of its power, and the more tragic 
scenes were acted with extraordinary sym- 
pathy and impressiveness. In the scene in 
which Macbeth sees Banquo’s ghost, Booth 
was supremely powerful. His color went and 
came, changed from deadly pallor to red, 
with instantaneous suddenness, the frenzy 
of the actor was indeed that of the guilty 
king; it was not acting, it was living and 
terrible impersonation. Booth by his power 
in this scene raised the whole audience to 
its feet and held them spellbound. I have 
neyer known anything approaching this dis- 
play of histrionic power. 

Miss Neilson was impersonating Juliet, in 
another Shakespearean play. 'She was con- 
sidered a very great artist on the stage. As 
I was only about twenty years old, and 
wholly without the experiences of rapture 
and despair depicted in that beautiful and 
wonderful tragedy, I must confess that I did 
not enjoy Miss Neilson. The “balcony scene” 
seemed to me in bad taste; no young woman 
should talk as she did to her lover, before 
a crowded theater. Instead of a tragedy 
there was comedy in the whole performance, 
and I who came to pray went home to scoff. 
Such intensely passionate love affairs should 
be screened from the eyes of unbelievers, if 
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indeed the whole thing was not humbug. So 
I thought in my immaturity, and so I be- 
haved. Cast not your pearls before those 
who -have no basis in experience for appre- 
ciating their beauty and worth. The delight- 
ful Warren I heard a number of times at 
the Museum, and Dion Boucicault in his 
charming Irish characters, and a few other 
minor things. I concluded that the art of the 
actor and the vocation of the preacher are 
totally different. The actor at his best im- 
personates his character; the preacher at his 
best is the character that he describes. Skill 
and sympathy are the foundation of an 
actor’s success; reality and sincerity, the one 
objective and the other subjective, are the 
ground of all public address tolerable among 
intelligent and honest human beings. 

Musie was all but wholly left out of my 
early interests. The Jubilee of 1872, in Bos- 
ton, I had sense enough to enjoy. The violin 
was Common in my boyhood and many played 
it, and played it well, but the music that 
most appealed to me was that of the dance 
or the love song, the Burns love song. I 
never could appreciate the bagpipe; and I 
never heard even the best pipers without an 
irresistible impulse to laugh. This is, I well 
know, to a Scottish ear, more than profanity ; 
it is blasphemy, but the truth must be told. 
Later experience and training have enabled 
me to enjoy thoroughly the works of the 
great German composers, and other classical 
artists in music, but I still love above every- 
thing else in music a Burns song truly ren- 
dered. Let a great artist sing, “My love is 
like a red, red rose,” or “O’ a’ the airts, the 
wind can blow,” or, “O wert thou in the cauld 
blast,” or, “John Anderson my jo,” or, “Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ which Carlyle 
truly says should be sung with the throat 
of the whirlwind, and the effect upon the 
universal human heart is simply transcend- 
ent. I regret that my musical education was 
so slight, that it played such a minor part 
in my earlier life, but I am thankful that 
the sacred temple of melody has some power 
over my being, and I have often wished 
that, like Luther, I could utter the otherwise 
unutterable as he did upon a really great 
violin. 

When Niel Gow, the famous Scottish musi- 
cian, was on his travels through the British 
Isles, that he might meet the best in his art, 
he came upon a wonder of musical genius in 
Treland. Gow listened for a long time to the 
performer; at length he ventured to ask, ‘Do 
you play by note?’ “No,” was the quick 
answer. “By ear?” “No.” “Will you be so 
good as to tell me how you do play?” “By 
main strength, be jabers!” 

Returning to the use of books, John Morley 
in one of his essays makes a calculation of 
the amount of good literature that one will 
be able to read understandingly if he reads 
fifteen minutes a day continuously, we will 
say, for ten, fifteen, or twenty years. One 
would be astonished at the achievement that 
simply fifteen minutes a day, every day 
throughout the year, for fifteen or twenty 
years, would enable one to make. Change 
fifteen minutes into three hours a day, and 
keep that going for a quarter of a century, 
and how rich an introduction that will give 
one to the best minds of the world. For 
this is what reading does; it gives one a place 
in the best’ society of the world, really good 
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society, not humbug society. This associa- 
tion with the greatest minds of the world, 
or with a selection of them, is on the intel- 
lectual side what -we mean by the “com- 
munion of saints,” what is meant by the 
great sentence in the Apostles’ Creed, “I be- 
lieve in the communion of saints.” 
Let saints on earth in concert sing 
With those to glory gone; 
For all the servants of our King 
In earth and heaven are one. 

Wesley’s fine hymn gives the spiritual side 
of this communion. There is, however, an 
analogue to that in the purely intellectual 
life, in the affiliation of mind with mind, the 
fellowship of the immature, appreciative, ad- 
miring, absorbing individual mind in the 
presence of a selected group of the great 
masters of the world. That surely is edu- 
cation; there is no education worthy of the 
name, in college or out, that does not have 
that as its heart and soul. 

In 1846, Daniel Webster delivered his great 
speech in defense of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, in the United States Senate. The treaty 
had been ratified by the Senate four years 
earlier, but Mr. Dickinson, of New York, 
opened the vials of his wrath on Mr. Web- 
ster, heedless of what he was about to bring 
down on his own head, for Mr. Webster 
showed that every point made by Mr. Dick- 
inson was without foundation in fact, and 
that the treaty stood as a solid achievement 
for the good of this Nation and for the peace 
of the world. When he got to the end of his 
debate with Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Webster 
said, “And now I am done with the gentle- 
man; I leave him, Mr. President, I leave 
him in the worst company in the world, I 
leave him with himself.” 


There is another story. When Mr. Web- 
ster came home from the Senate, he was met 
by a delegation of his friends and constitu- 
ents at the United States Hotel, an address 
of welcome was presented, and the chairman, 
the spokesman of the meeting, closed by 
saying, “Now, Mr. Webster, we know you are 
weary with your work and your journey, 
and we will no longer detain you; we leave 
you, Sir, we leave you in the best company in 
the world, we leave you with yourself.” 

When young men are left, with open mind, 
with reverent and receptive heart, in com- 
munion with a selection of the great intel- 
lects of the world, we may say to them truly, 
“We leave you in the best company in the 
world, we leave you with yourself at your 
best, under the enlightenment and inspiration 
of the best.” 

(To be continued) 


One of the most beautiful sights in the world 
is a young man or woman with face steadfastly 
set. It was to Jerusalem that Jesus engaged 
the “set of his soul.’ He knew the goal. He 
went up to die. The workl makes way for a 
man who knows where he is going, and the 
world honors and admires him who, like the 
upstream swimmer, not only resists the down- 
ward pull, but makes the receding tide the 
fulerum for his lever. The salmon at the falls 
has his own weight, the pull of gravity, the 
sweep of the stream all against him. Nothing 
for him but his own dauntless determination. 
The leaners and shufflers, the whiners and aid- 
seekers are plenty. ‘The upstream swimmers 
are few. The men who win are all men of the 
steadfast face-—Methodist Recorder. 
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A Little Leaven 

Shall We Abandon the Prayer 

Meeting ? 
By Rey. George G. Phipps 

“Tt leaveneth the whole lump,” said Paul, 
and we know it to be a fact. But put em- 
phasis upon the word “little.” A tiny 
pressed square of yeast will “work” for 
leavening a large mass of flour. Not quan- 
tity, but quality, is what tells, for changeful 
and worth-while results. 

Is the same not true for leavening of the 
life and real power of a church? Spiritual 
exercises, or no spiritual upliftings. And 
who are those who strive to cultivate such 
“exercises” but the “faithful few’? Nu- 
merically they do not count,—but a “little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

An opinion widely prevalent seems to be, 
that prayer meetings, e.g., are such a failure 
in respect to numbers in attendance, that they 
might as well be given up. But it is not a 
fact peculiar to modern life. They were .al- 
ways of a diminutive type. The same condi- 
tions have always prevailed in the New Eng- 
land churches :—only a small proportion of 
the membership ever were accustomed to as- 
semble in the old time low “vestries” for the 
“weekly” meetings. 

But then as now in every church the 
spiritual life of an individual church was 
chiefly maintained by the “faithful few” who 
usually sustained the prayer meetings and 
believed in prayerful “assembling one with 
another.” 

No prayer meeting is a “failure” because 
but few attend it. Wyery prayer meeting is 
a failure that lacks spiritual fervency and 
spiritual endeavor. 

“T cannot, aS a minister, prepare for a 
meeting which only a few care to attend. 
We might as well give up its appointment.” 
And we are told many churches vote to do it. 
Ah! no longer believing in prayer of even 
“two or three gathered together in My 
Name”? 

Are not too many churches surrendering 
to the enemy of devotion, by dropping the 
simple devotional midweek gathering of 
even the devotional few? 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges was form- 
erly observed widely even in country villages 
all over New England but has now entirely 
reached a finis. Have colleges become more 
“spiritual” since? Are more students think- 
ing of a “call to the ministry” of the Gospel? 
Less in number hearing the “eall’ to “serve 
the Lord in business,” or only in chemistry, 
electricity, or the law? One of the most 
earnest pastors of a large New England 
church once told me that as a college student 
he had known of “nothing too wicked for 
him to do” before such an observance of that 
Prayer Day occured in his Junior year. The 
spirit of prayer then took hold of his heart 
and life—not through a “prepared sermon,” 
either. 

And if, as one writer recently expressed it, 
“the primary function of a church is to take 
the Gospel to those owtside the church,—and 
any method of Evangelism that does not 
reach those outside, is non-effective,’ can 
any church afford to surrender the very 
source of its real spiritual power by giving 
up the hillside spring whence flows, and al- 
ways has flowed, the deepened river of in- 
fluence with the unchurched masses? 


Parables of Safed the Sage | 


The Parable of the Cow and the Radio | 


I visited the Daughter of Keturah, and her 
husband and her children. : | 
And the daughter of the daughter of Ke- 
turah said, Grandpa, we heard thee one night 
when thou didst speak in a City Far Away, ~ 
and thy Voice over the Radio was as clear ~ 
as if it had been in this Very Room. 
And I said, That is very wonderful, and 
I had many letters about it, from Denver in © 
Colorado, and from Halifax in Nova Scotia 
and from St. Augustine in Florida. But it 
pleaseth me most of all that my grandchil- 

dren heard and enjoyed it. 

And the daughter of the daughter of Ke- 
turah said, Let us listen now to Pittsburgh, 
where there is a Concert tonight. 

And then she turned a knob, and we heard 
some Musick from Omaha. 

And then she turned the knob again, and 
we heard something from New York. 

And I meditated in wonder on the marvels 
in the midst of which we live. 

And the children turned the knobs and 
switched one city in and another out, and 
talked of the WMAQ and the RSVP and the 
other strange symbols that tell of sending 
stations in many parts of the land. 

And when it was over and the children 
had gone to bed, I spake unto the daughter 
of Keturah, saying, The children have the 
disadvantage of growing up with this Mir- 
acle as a part of the Commonplace Furniture 
of life. I am inclined to be sorry for them. 

And she said, I have thought of that. But 
when I and my brothers were children, a 
Cow was no wonder, for everyone did keep 
a Cow. Now a Radio is no Wonder, for 
every one doth have one. 

And I said, The Cow is a greater miracle 
than the Radio. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to have grown up where Cows are 
common and to have learned about Radio 
as one of the Miracles. 

And I said, All the works of God are won- 
derful, and we do not yet understand one 
millionth of one per cent of any one of them. 
No Fundamental Mystery hath ever yielded 
its Secret to the Inquiring Mind of Man. 
The Secret of the Sphinx is simple, for men 
made the Sphinx, and could impart to it no 
secret beyond the human mind. But who 
shall interpret unto men the least of the 
Wonders of God? Verily, it maketh little 
difference whether we count the Cow com- 
monplace and the Radio a Miracle, or 
whether we reverse the order. But both are 
wonderful, and the world was made to make 
us wonder. 


Some day the world will need a man: I stand 
beside his cot at night N 

And wonder if I’m teaching him, as best I can, 
to know the right. 

I am the father of a boy—his life is mine to 
make or mar— 

And he not better can become than what my 
daily teachings are: y 

There will be need for someone great—I dare 
not falter from the line— 

The man that is to serve the world may be that 
little boy of mine. © 

Edgar Guest in “The Man To Be.” 
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[Epitors’ Nore: Captain Overstreet is a 
ngregational layman, who in recent years 
bs been a member of the United States Naval 
ission to Brazil.) 

-FTER the Spanish-American War in 1898 
“& and again after the World War in 1918, 
len have said to me, “What will the Navy do 
‘atil the next war?’ ‘This query is easily an- 
‘yered. During the interval between wars our 
fayy is scattered over the seven seas, striving 
) preserve the peace of the world. 

‘War is not an abnormality,’ Secretary 
ifughes once said. In fact, the normal condition 
a this mad world is one of strife. Peace is 
‘aly maintained in spots. The Navy, in its 
sire to reduce the number of war areas, has 
‘hips on duty throughout the world, striving 
‘or peace. At present, ships are distributed as 
lows : 

| Five cruisers in the West Indies, of which 
‘he flagship is at Arica, Chile, in connection 
vith the Peruyvian-Chilean - arbitration; eight 
hips in Burope, cruising from Denmark to 
Roumania; a South China Patrol of two gun- 
yoats on the Si Kiang River, between Hong 
Kong and Canton; and a Yangtze Patrol of 
even gunboats, on the Yangtze River, patrol- 
ing the lower 2,000 miles of this great river. 
This work in China is so difficult that the reg- 
ular patrols are frequently reinforced by ships 
from the Asiatic Fleet. At present, there is 
a third gunboat on the Si Kiang, a division of 
six destroyers on the Yangtze, a gunboat on 
he China coast, at Swatow, and a destroyer 


How the Navy strives for peace, throughout 
the world, will be shown by relating a few 
instances. . 

IN THE WEST INDIES 


! On July 27, 1915, our cruiser Washington 
‘was speeding for Haiti. On that day, as or- 
dered by the black president, Guillaume Sam, 
169 political prisoners had been murdered in 
their cells. The infuriated relatives had 
‘dragged the wretched Sam from his hiding 
place (a bathroom in the French Legation), 
‘murdered him, mutilated the body in a shock- 
| ing manner, impaled the hands, feet, and head 
on sticks and were parading the streets. 

_ President Sam had come into power at the 
head of a band of revolutionists some five 
‘months previous by driving out his predecessor, 
‘Davilmar Theodore, who had only been in 
office some four months. Prior to seizing the 
presidency, Sam had served in jail for falsify- 


Tue NAvy MAKES FRIENDS 


The Navy Strives for Peace 


By Captain L. M. Overstreet, U. S. Navy 


ing government financial statements, to his 
own profit. He, therefore, had many political 
enemies, whom he threw in jail. He murdered 
them when he found that a new revolutionary 
leader, the fiery red-headed mulatto, Rosalyo 
Bobo, was threatening him. With Sam elimi- 
nated, Bobo could now, with his fifteen hun- 
dred Cacos (lawless negro bandits from the 
mountains), seize the presidency. 

What should be our foreign policy in such a 
situation? What should the Navy do? 

This is what the Navy did. Admiral Caper- 
ton promptly landed four hundred sailors and 
marines at Port au Prince. This number was 
insuficient to safeguard a revolutionary city 
of over one hundred thousand people. On 
August 4, the battleship Connecticut arrived 
with reinforcements and landed an expedition- 
ary force of several hundred marines. 

The gunboat Hagle was sent to Cape Haitien. 
The captain advised Bobo not to let his Cacos 
attack the city. The attack was made. A 
well-aimed shot from one of the Hagle’s six- 
pounders knocked down the horse of the gen- 
eral who was leading the attack. The attack 
ended. The army was now disarmed and al- 
lowed to make a peaceful entry into the city. 

August 12 was set for the election of a new 
president by Congress. Bobo’s followers, fear- 
ful that he could not win, decided to start a 
riot and stop the election. The admiral landed 
additional men from the Castine and the Hagle ; 
assigned a special guard to protect Bobo’s op- 
ponent, Senator Dartiguenaye; put a heavy 
guard around the House of Congress ; allowed 
senators and deputies to carry firearms, as 
they feared to go otherwise; and had all friends 
of candidates searched, thus filling a wagon 
with weapons. A peaceful election was held. 

Since this event, with our Navy in charge, 
good roads haye been built, schoolhouses 
erected, customs moneys collected, the national 
debt adjusted and peace reigns. It is hoped 
peace may soon be so firmly established that 
the Navy may withdraw from Haiti, as it has 
done recently from Santo Domingo and from 
Nicaragua. 

A Different Problem—Had Germany, in 
1902, landed a naval force in Venezuela, as 
contemplated, a strong German naval base 
would haye been established. This would have 
forced the United States to strengthen her 
naval bases in the Caribbean in order to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal, England to increase 
her naval bases at Trinidad and Jamaica, and 
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the French to build up the defenses of Mar- 
tinique. However, our President knew what 
the Navy was for and how it should be used 
in the preservation of international peace. 
President Roosevelt informed the German Am- 
bassador that if the German fleet attempted to 
land men in Venezuela he would give orders 
to Admiral Dewey, who was then cruising in 
the West Indies, to oppose such a landing. The 
Germans decided not to land. Thug. our fleet 
enforced the Monroe Doctrine and preserved 
peace in the Caribbean. 


THE NEAR HAst 


The preservation of peace along the Dalma- 
tion coast was a serious post-World War prob- 
lem. Both the Italians and the Serbians wanted 
this ex-Austro-Hungarian territory. The great 
Powers, of one accord, turned to the Navy and 
assigned this difficult task to four admirals, 
one each from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. These admirals divided the 
coast into zones. 

The American zone, in which we were to 
maintain peace, ran from Cape Planka south- 
ward to Ragusa. Our naval force consisted of 
the cruiser Olympia, six destroyers, and two 
sub-chasers. Admiral Niblack arrived at Spa- 
lato on the Olympia on Feb. 22, 1919, and 
established American naval headquarters in 
that city. A destroyer was generally stationed 
at Venice, Trieste, Fiume, Spalato, and Ra- 
gusa. These formed a radio chain, which 
ensured good communications. In addition to 
the preservation of peace, these destroyers ren- 
dered splendid service, transporting relief work- 
ers with supplies and doctors. They were able 
to help stop epidemics and to distribute milk 
to starving babies. 

The task of preserving peace in Spalato re- 
quired much patience and diplomacy. The feel- 
ing between the Italians and the Jugo-Slays 
was very bitter. Fights and riots were fre- 
quent. In order to prevent these disturbances, 
the city was divided into four zones. An in- 
ternational patrol of four sailors (American, 
British, French, and Italian), under an officer 
of one of the four countries, was put on duty 
night and day in each zone. Our American 
patrol officer would be called, for instance, at 
midnight to rescue a Serbian soldier who, by 
mistake, had gotten into the Italian quarter, 
been arrested ag a spy and was in danger of 
being shot. Again, the Serbians would throw 
an Italian in jail, which meant an all-night 
search of the various prisons and another res- 
cue. To show the intense feeling, our naval 
patrol officer presided over a serious interna- 
tional naval court as the Italian sailor in a 
patrol charged the French sailor with an un- 
neutral act—the act of throwing kisses to Jugo- 
Slay girls. ; 

Although each nation had produce the other 
needed, the natural hatred, the insistence of one 
to discount the money of the other, the desire 
of the Italians to do business in lire and the 
Jugo-Slavs in kronen, prevented trade. Fi- 
nally, our admiral got the commercial leaders 
together and they accepted his proposition that 
a merchant send a shipload of Italian sulphur 
to exchange for a cargo of Jugo-Slav lumber 
of equal value, with no exchange of money. 
Naval officers umpired this curious transac- 
tion, which resulted in a resumption of trade 
between the coasts of Italy and Dalmatia. 

The raid and capture of Fiume by the Ital- 
ian poet d’Annunzio caused great excitement 
in Spalato and rendered the maintenance of 
peace by our Navy very difficult. On Septem- 
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ber 23, an Italian Army captain, with three 
truck loads of Italian soldiers, dashed across 
the boundary into the American zone and cap- 
tured the Jugo-Slav garrison at Trau. This 
looked like the start of another Balkan War, 
and called for quick action. Our senior naval 
officer present, Captain Boyd, dispatched a de- 
stroyer and two subchasers to Trau, got the 
Serbian Army commander to suspend an ad- 
vance against the invading Italians, went per- 
sonally to Trau in the Olympia, landed men 
there from our ships to preserve order during 
the withdrawal of the Italians and the entry 
of fresh Serbian troops. 

The Navy is justly proud of its contribu- 
tion to peace in explosive Dalmatia. One of 
our naval officers expressed the hope to a Ser- 
bian that war in this area had ended. Wyinc- 
ing surprise the Serbian replied, “Why! we 
will always fight in the Balkans—it is in our 
blood.” 

In SoutH AMERICA 


When the Brazilians asked our Government 
to send them a Naval Mission, the invitation 
was accepted. Wuropean governments have 
sent army missions to Bolivia, to Brazil, and 
to Peru, and a naval mission to Chile. Other 
South American republics have engaged the 
services of ex-military officers. Chilean naval 
officers have made cruises in the fleet of a 
European power. Naval officers from Argen- 
tina, Peru, and Brazil have made cruises in 
our battleships, while others have learned to 
fly at our Pensacola Naval Air Station, and 
these officers are among the best friends the 
United States has in South America. 

There is nothing new or novel for an old 
power to send military officers and civilian 
teachers to the newer countries. The United 
States, in our early history, utilized military 
instructors fom Hurope. As a member of our 
Naval Mission, it can be stated that we are 
disseminating in Brazil the ideas acquired dur- 
ing our training in the United States; we are 
endeavoring to carry out our country’s peace- 
ful foreign policies, are making friends. and 
are striving for peace here, as does the Navy 
throughout the whole world. 

It is a pleasure to state that the Brazilians 
are pre-eminently a peaceful people, without 
designs on the territory of any neighboring 
country, but with a sincere desire to develop 
their own country, rich in natural resources, 
along modern lines. The United States should 
feel complimented that this young republic, born 
on November 15, 1889, has turned to us (in- 
stead of to Europe) for guidance in the de 
velopment of the naval branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Tur FAR Hast 


China.—The work of our river gunboat pa- 
trols in China is never ending. In addition to 
protecting Americans and their interests, these 
patrols strive to maintain internal peace. 
Many a Chinese merchant has thanked our 
gunboat captains for driving off river pirates. 
Riots in the great international city of Shang- 
hai, which is on the Wu Sung River just off 
the lower Yangtze, call for men from the bigger 
ships. The most difficult portion of the river 
to patrol is the upper Yangtze (a stretch of 
400 miles from Ichang to Chunking, Ichang 
being 1,000 miles up the river). There are 
some 85 rapids in the rocky gorges of the 
upper Yangtze. The river pirates lie in wait 
in these gorges to attack ships as they are 
going through these difficult places. 

Our merchant ships, and even our gunboats, 
are constantly being fired on by bandits. For 
instance, the American steamer Robert Dollar 
II has been boarded by 150 armed bandits, 
but they were driven off by an American gun- 
boat. The Alice Dollar has been fired on and 
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struck by over 300 bullets and two passengers 
were killed. 

Many items in our reports from the Yangtze 
Patrol read like this: 

On July 14, 1923, the Pampanga, Lieut. L. P. 
Lovett commanding, while escorting American 
merchant ships was fired on by the Kwangsi 
soldiers, which attack continued until the 
Pampanga returned the fire. 

Lieutenant Lovett four days later, arranged 
for an armistice between Gen. Gnai Bong 
Ping, who was about to attack Wuchow, and 
Gen. Wu Kwong Mat, who was going to de- 
fend the city. 

The value of our trade with China (exports 
and imports) amounted to nearly $350,000,000 
in 19238. Without naval protection, many of 
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our missionaries and our merchants would be 
forced to withdraw from China. The Navy 
needs a new force of faster and more powerful 
gunboats for this Yangtze Patrol, the construc- 
tion of which Congress has already approved. 
Our Navy, in co-operation with the patrols of 
the other great powers, must do its share in 
maintaining peace in the great Yangtze Valley. 

Japan.—As our relations with Japan have 
been so much in the foreground, it seems ap- 
propriate to mention here, somewhat in detail, 
the action of our Navy during the terrible 
earthquake, on Sept. 1, 1923. 

At this time our Asiatie fleet, Admiral An- 
derson in command, was in Northern China. 
The fleet flagship (cruiser Huron), the de- 
stroyer flagship (Stewart), the 38th Division, 
of six destroyers, and the tender Black Hawk 
were in Darien, Manchuria. On Sept. 2, 
garbled news of the Japanese earthquake 
reached our forces. The admiral was con- 
vinced that the disaster was very serious, so 
ordered the destroyer Stewart to proceed to 
Yokohama. At 8 o’clock that evening the 38th 
Division started for Japan. 

In order to insure radio communication, in 


_the event that all the Japanese systems had 


been ruined, the destroyer Borie was detailed 
to stop at Nagasaki and the John D. Hdwards 
at Kobe. When the Stewart reached Yokohama 
she was able, through this radio chain of 
ships, in connection with our naval radio sta- 
tions in Peking, Shanghai, the Philippines, and 
the Hawaiian Islands, to reach Washington. 
All departments of our Government in Washing- 
ton used this radio chain during this disaster. 

The flagship Hwron went to Chefoo and took 
aboard all obtainable provisions; the Black 
Hawk went to Tsingtao for provisions; the 
45th Division, of six destroyers, at. Chinwang- 
tao, filled up with tents, blankets, and medical 
stores from the army at Tientsin and from 
the marines at Peking; the naval oil tanker 
Pecos rushed to Manila, took oil, filled up with 
rice and other food stuffs, medical stores, lum- 
ber, hardware, and clothing; the tender Aba- 
renda, up the Yangtze River at Hankow, took 
on board all available emergency and medical 
stores in that vicinity; while the Navy Pur- 
chasing Officer in Shanghai put 10,000 tons of 
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supplies aboard the Shipping Board ship 
eral Grant. All these ships then started ; 
full speed for Japan. , 

The Stewart reached the stricken city whi 
the fires were still raging and anchored | 
Yokohama on the morning of Sept. 5. TH 
Stewart was the first foreign man-of-war \ 
reach Yokohama. Later in the day the d 
stroyer Whipple came in and went up to Toky 
which was the first time a foreign man-of-wa 
had entered the Tokyo Harbor in over 7 
years. Destroyers were run on a daily scheé 
ule between Tokyo and Yokohama. The Whiz 
ple brought 85 women and children out o 
Tokyo at once; the Smith Thompson sey 
around the peninsula, bringing back 150 
while the John D. Edwards picked up foreigr 
ers as far south as Shimidzu. 

Admiral Anderson arrived on the flagshi 
Huron on the 5th, and thereafter the ambassa 
dor and his family made their home on boar 
this man-of-war. The 45th Division of de 
stroyers and the naval transport General Ai 
ava, with medical stores, went to Kobe to d 
relief work. Hnough supplies were turne 
over to our temporary embassy in Tokyo t 
care for 700 foreigners and 1,700 Japanese fo 
three weeks, while additional stores wer 
turned directly over to the Japanese and som 
to the French Ambassador for the embass 
and a French convent. A tent-camp wa 
erected in the embassy at Tokyo, and anothe 
in Yokohama for our American Consulate an 
American business men. Our naval mechanic 
were sent ashore to aid American business me 
to recover valuables and records. They recoy 
ered the contents from nearly fifty safes an 
vaults, one of which contained valuable 
amounting to $3,000,000. The Navy turne 
over supplies valued at $700,000 to the Japan 
ese authorities with a promptness that in 
creased the monetary value many times. 

The Premier of Japan requested our ambas 
sador to convey to our Government and to ou 
admiral the appreciation of the Japanese Goy 
ernment, and added that special representa 
tives from the Japanese Admiralty were bein, 
sent to thank the latter in person. A Japan 
ese publisher in Tokyo wrote to the admira 
that his “prompt work appealed to the hear 
of every living Japanese,” and that they wer 
convinced of our great friendship for them. 

Premier Yamamoto said to our ambassado 
and to our admiral: 


Out of Japan’s disaster has come a realiza 
tion of the friendship of America in our hou 
of need. The prompt arrival of the America 
Asiatic fleet and the way it took hold ha 
been an inspiration to our people. 


Thus has our Navy. striven for peace witl 
Japan. 

After completing this remarkable piece 0 
relief work that could have been done only by 
an efficient naval organization, our fleet, o1 
September 21, sailed away to continue servins 
humanity wherever there was work to be done 


Peniel—Face of God 


By Stella Fisher Burgess 

Unsought-for Angel, looming grim and gaunt 

Across my urgent footpath, staying haste, 

Who will not brook evasion, must be faced— 
You shall not quench my faith, my spirit daunt 
Not yours to find me abject, numb with dread 

Not craven, cringing, given up to grief, 

With scarce a thought except to find relief 
Not yours to see me baffled, routed, fled. 


Nay, rather, let me meet you face to face! 
And, tho we grappled, quit me friend, not foe 

Your touch may leave in halting thigh a trace— 
Your name, dark Angel, tell me, even so; 

This spot shall be ere dawn a holy place, 
Here shall you bless me ere I let you go. 
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ROBABLY no single item relating to 
‘Jeadership-training for Congregational 
‘ches is more significant than the recent 
jm of the board of directors of the Chicago 
\plogical Seminary in approving the recom- 
jdations of President Ozora S. Davis and 
'Paculty, to double the Seminary’s present 
* thoroughly revise its curriculum, reor- 
ze its library, strengthen its recruiting pro- 
h, and proceed in the near future to the 
pletion of its building program, at an ap- 
timate additional cost of $500,000. 

‘hus, the generous bequest of the late Vic- 
F. Lawson becomes a reality in the Sem- 
ty’s development, and the work goes for- 
President Davis makes the following 
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r. Carl S. Patton of Los Angeles has been 
ited Professor of Preaching and Church 
rk. He will begin his work Oct. 1. All 
‘aeregationalists know him. He was born 
‘Michigan in 1866, graduated at Oberlin in 
88 and at Andover in 1892. Oberlin gave 
in the degree of D.D. and the University of 
\chigan made him Ph.D. In 1892 he was 
jained to the Congregational ministry and 
van his work in Auburn, Me. From there he 
‘nt to Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1901. Ten years of 
ice in this university center were completed 
re he went to Columbus, Ohio. There he 
nained until 1917, when he went to the First 
vurch of Los Angeles. From a pastorate of 
eat usefulness he will come now to Chicago 
‘train students to become leaders of churches 


/he himself has been. 
Dr. Patton has written many articles and has 
en a constant student. He is at home, how- 
er, in the practical affairs of the individual 
rch and denomination. In calling him to a 
ofessorship, the directors of the Seminary 
ive in mind the significant service that he will 
able to render in the development of the 
mgregational churches in all parts of the 
vuntry but especially in the interior states. 
‘The range of his interests is well shown by 
e three books which he has published: Truth 
“Small Packages is a collection of sermons to 
\ildren, in which field Dr. Patton has been 
oth a pioneer and a master; Sources of the 
moptic Gospels ig a thorough piece of tech- 
4 work involving the use of Greek in the 
sudy of the first three gospels; his last vol- 
me, fresh and stimulating, is Religion in the 
hought of Today, and shows the wide range 
his thought and reading. Dr. Patton will 
; sixty years old on his next birthday; any- 
ne who hears him preach or sees him swing 
own the street knows that he is in full men- 


tal and physical vigor. Dr. Patton will share 
with President Davis the courses in preaching 
and church work. 


Rep EASTMAN 


Rey. Fred Hastman has been elected Profes- 
sor of Religious Literature and Drama. This 
is a new field; but the Chicago Theological 
Seminary has been willing to plow new fur- 
rows ever since it called Graham Taylor to do 
his epoch-making work there over thirty years 
ago. Mr. HWastman has had an interesting his- 
tory and experience. Born in 1886, he gradu- 
ated at Wooster College, attended McCormick 
Seminary, graduated at Union, and was or- 
dained in 1911 by the Brooklyn-Nassau Pres- 
bytery. 

The story of his first pastorate was serial- 
ized in The Ladies Home Journal and later 
published under the title, Fear God in Your 
Own Village, by Richard Morse. Just to give 
a taste of the style of this refreshing book the 
first paragraph of the Preface is worth quoting: 

Here is the true story of an attempt to 
put the fear of God into an American rural 
community; that is, to bring order out of the 
chaos of its social and civic affairs, to put 
pride and co-operation in the place of suspicion 
and individualism, to make narrow prejudice 
and plain cussedness give way to sympathy 
and unselfish service. 

Mr. Hastman was business manager of the 
Red Cross Magazine for two years following 
1917. Then he went into the home missionary 
work of the Presbyterian Board until 1924. 
There was no doubt while he was there that 
he was doing some rather radical thinking con- 
cerning the general policy of home missionary 
societies. This broke out in the leading ar- 
ticle in Harper’s Magazine for March, 1925, 
“Shall I Remain in the Ministry?’ This called 
out a wide range of discussion. It was a frank 
article, anyway, and those who read it knew 
that the writer was a fearless and honest man. 
Since 1924, Mr. Eastman has been on the edi- 
torial staffs of the Survey Graphic and Chris- 
tian Work. 

He has been turning hig attention to the 
dramatic field in recent years and hag done 
work in three lines: as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Council’s Committee on Religious Drama 
he published a significant list of religious plays 
and pageants, which is up to the present time 
the standard catalogue on the subject; he has 
worked in the development of the Summer 

School of Religious Drama at Auburn, New 
York; and he has written dramas and plays, 
one of which, America’s Unfinished Battles, 
has been produced hundreds of times. We an- 
ticipate under Mr. Hastman’s leadership the 
development of English sermon composition, 
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Chicago Theological Seminary Goes Forward 


Notable Additions to Its Faculty 


the interpretation of the literature of power, 
and training in the use of dramatic and pa- 
geantry material which will make the field 
thus entered one of the most useful in the 
practical training of the ministry. Mrs. Wast- 
man is a graduate of Hartford Theological 
Seminary and was professor of Bible in Mt. 
Holyoke College. They belong to the Congre- 
gational Church in Scarsdale, New York. 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT, JR. 


To former students of the Seminary it will 
come as a surprising announcement that Prof. 
C. A. Beckwith will close his work in the field 
of theology with the current year. Those of 
us who meet him day by day are sure that the 
figures in Who’s Who must be wrong by at 
least twenty years. He has been a tower of 
strength in the Seminary since he came in 
1905. 

The field of Christian theology is the most 
important in the Seminary. This statement 
may provoke debate; we are not going to argue 
the point, only to affirm it. In seeking for a 
man to grow into this important work we have 
turned successfully to the pastor of All Souls 
Church in Lowell, Mass., Rey. Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr. 

He will take up the work in October, sharing 
the field with Professor Beckwith for the au- 
tumn quarter. Mr. McGiffert was born in 
1892 and graduated at Harvard in 1913. He 
then lived for a year in Athens as Charles Bliot 
Norton Fellow. He took his B.D. at Union 
Seminary and his M.A. at Columbia in 1917. 

Mr. McGiffert enjoyed a combination of 
profitable experiences during the war period: 
Secretary in Y. M. C. A.; assistant minister 
in Manhattan Church, New York; half-time 
instructor in Greek in Union Seminary. He 
spent a year at Zurich as Fellow of Union 
Seminary, and then became pastor of All Souls. 
Church in Lowell. Mrs. McGiffert is a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Samuel Eliot. Mr, McGiffert is a 
Congregationalist. 


VoN OGDEN VocT 


Rev. Von Ogden Vogt was born in Altamont, 
Tll., in 1879, and was graduated from Beloit 
College in 1901. After graduation he served 
Beloit College as secretary to the president, 
engaging in administrative work and visiting 
high schools for a year and a half. 

In 1903, Mr. Vogt was called to Boston to 
become the general secretary for the United 
Society of Christian Hndeavor. In this posi- 
tion for four years, he traveled widely through 
the country, attending conferences of young 
people, and having fruitful contacts with them 
in their intellectual and religious problems. He 
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became young people’s secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions, having his 
office in New York. Hntering Yale, he received 
hig M.A. degree in 1909 and B.D. in 1911. He 
spent also one year at Harvard. During this 
time, he traveled extensively abroad. 

Mr. Vogt was called to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Cheshire, Ct. after gradu- 
ating from Yale, and remained there until 1916. 
He then came to the Wellington Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of Chicago. which he re- 
cently relinquished to become minister to the 
First Unitarian Society, retaining, however, 
his membership in the Congregational Church. 
In 1901, Mr. Vogt published his widely known 
book, Art and Religion, which has given him 
a national reputation in this field. He lives 
near the Seminary. Mr. Vogt is lecturer in 
Art and Religion for the Spring and Summer 
Quarters, and his spring class has been chosen 
by a large number of students. 


WILHELM PAUCK 


Wilhelm Pauck has been appointed instruc- 
tor in Church History for the coming academic 
year. Mr. Pauck was born in 1901 in West- 
phalia and studied in the Real gymnasium in 
Berlin-Steglitz. Here he received his diploma 
in 1920. He then began his work in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, registering finally in theol- 
ogy, although he spent considerable time in the 
preliminary field of philosophy. 

His second university was Gottingen, from 
which he returned to Berlin to specialized 
study in church history under the direction of 
Professor Holl. The thoroughness of the work 
in this field, through lectures, seminars, and 
special research, is unsurpassed. 

Mr. Pauck wrote his thesis for the degree 
Licentiate of Theology on the subject, ‘Martin 
Butzer’s de Regno Christi and the Anglican 
Church of the Sixteenth Century.” This de- 
gree corresponds in the theological field to the 
Ph.D., and the requirements for it are rigid. 
Mr. Pauck passed the examinations magna 
eum laude. 

He was to have become Privatdocent in the 
University of Kénigsberg in 1925; but he ac- 
cepted, instead, an opportunity of a year of 
study in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
offered him by the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Berlin and the Federal Council 
of the German Churches. From the beginning 
of his residence, Mr. Pauck has won and held 
the admiration and friendship of Seminary 
students and officials alike, and his appoint- 
ment for next year is most gratifying. Great 
achievements are expected from this young 
Christian scholar. 


THe BUILDING PROGRAM 


In addition to all this “good news,” the 
board of directors has voted to proceed to the 
completion of the Seminary’s building pro- 
gram, within the coming year, at an additional 
cost of nearly $500,000. 


SrupENT ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


Faculty and buildings, of themselves, would 
be incomplete, were it not for the fact that the 
student enrollment is keeping pace. The regis- 
tration for the spring quarter this year is 78 
students, as compared with 56 a year ago, and 
43 two years ago. Nearly 100 reservations are 
already on file for the summer quarter, and 
from present indications, the enrollment for 
the fall quarter will be the most satisfactory in 
the Seminary’s history. 

With such encouraging progress in the devel- 
opment of curriculum, faculty, buildings, and 
student enrollment, the Chicago Theological 
Seminary proceeds with confidence to the car- 
rying out of its larger program for the Con- 
gregational churches of the world. 


‘race consists not 
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National Negro Health Week 


The service of Booker T. Washington to his 


only of the great indus- 
trial school he established at Tuskegee but 
also of the many agencies for the uplift of his 
people emanating from that great center of 
Southern civilization. None of these is of more 
vital importance than the observance of Na- 
tional Negro Health Week initiated by the 
great leader a decade ago, which this year 
was observed April 4-11, in schools, colleges, 
churches, and social centers, North and South. 


Basic Facts or NEGRO HEALTH 


The problem of health is fundamental for 
any people, but for a people re-emerging into 
civilization it becomes of supreme importance 
in the competitive race of life. That the Ne- 
gro sprung from hardy stock is indicated by 
the fact that he is the only race that can do a 
full day’s work in any part of the globe where 
he finds himself. He has borne the burden in 
the heat of the day at the equator and his rep- 
resentative stands with Peary at the Pole. 
Over against this stands the fact that the Negro 
death rate is one-half higher than that of the 
white. The‘average death rate of the white 
a year per thousand is 12, while that of the 
black is 18. But thanks to the 4,000 physi- 
cians, 3,500 nurses, and 1,500 dentists of the 
race, the death rate of the black has decreased 
within the last 60 years at the rate of 34 per 
cent, while that of the white has decreased 22 
per cent. 
of the black ought to be normal within the next 
decade. To do this is the great objective of 
the annual observance of this week. 


Wirn NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Cincinnati furnishes the finest example of co- 
operative effort for the betterment of the 
health of the Negro of any city in the nation. 
Equi-distant between the North and the South, 
the Hast and the West, not far from the geo- 
graphical center of the Negro population of 
the country, with a white population of nearly 
a half million, one tenth of which is colored, 
Cincinnati is an ideal place for such an ex- 
periment, not to speak of the fact that it was 
there that Mrs. Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin on the hill overlooking the Ohio.* West 
Wnd, once a fashionable resort of the city, is 
now a run-down colored section, and the con- 
ditions had become intolerable, indeed a men- 
ace to the city. In the heart of this section the 
famous residence of Michael M. Shoemaker, 
667 West 4th Street, was given by the heirs as 
a health center for the colored contingent. 
This magnificent old mansion has been con- 
verted into a model clinic, where all the social 
agencies of the city, supported by the Com- 
munity Chest, co-operate for the betterment 
of Negro health. These agencies, co-operating 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Robinson, a 
graduate of Wisk and Yale Universities, touch 
every phase of Negro life—housing, rents, die- 
tetics, juvenile delinquency, desertion, etc. This 
experiment is attracting national attention, 
and may be the beginning of a great national 
Negro health organization, whose benefits would 
not be confined to any one race. 


Necro Civic WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


The Negro Civic Welfare Association co- 
ordinates the following agencies: Public Health 
Federation, County Department of Health, Cin- 
cinnati Medical Association, Mercy Hospital, 
Housing Bureau of the City Building Depart- 
ment, Social Hygiene Society, The Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League, Better Housing League, Babies’ 
Milk Fund Association, Public Dental Service 


If this can be kept up the mortality - 
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Society, Associated Charities, Children’s 
West End Branch Y, M. C. A., Ninth Stre 
Branch Y. M. C. A., Cincinnati Model Hom 
Co., besides schools, churches, nurseries, el! 
In the co-operation of representatives of the 
agencies at the Shoemaker Health and Welfa 
Center there is also a healthful co-operati 
of colored and white workers engaged in t 
great objective. Through these helpful contac 
a better spirit is being created for the city. — 

For five years this organization has bei 
celebrating Negro Health Week. ‘The rece) 
observance was the most thorough and wid 
spread of them all. Gatherings were held :— 
churches, schools, and centers where talks we 
given on health, and pictures thrown on 
screen, with the hope of reducing the hij 
death rate of the Negro, which in Cincinng 
is three times that of the white. The climes 
of the celebration was held in Memorial He 
Sunday afternoon, April 11, when reports we; 
given and an attractive program of music pr, 
sented by talented colored singers. Dr. Re 
G. De Voist, Executive Secretary Anti-Tube 
culosis League, presided, and presented t] 
writer, who had the privilege of sane Go. 
“The Gospel of Health for a Race.” 


Ten COMMANDMENTS OF HEALTH 


My message was summarized in the folloy 
ing Ten Commandments, which may haye 
broader application than at first intended; fc 
germs are blind, and know no color line: 

1. Honor your father and mother by unde) 
going a thorough physical examination ever 
birthday; for an ounce of prevention is ow 
worth a ton of cure. 

2. Honor your friends by taking a dail 
bath; for cleanliness is a part of godliness. | 

3. Honor your family by having your lif 
insured; for life insurance guarantees the e¢| 
operation of the insurer in the prolongation ¢ 
the life of the insured. a: | 

4. Honor your physician by avoiding pater 
medicines; for the most of these nostrums ar 
humbugs. | 

5. Honor your stomach by haying your teet 
examined regularly by the dentist ; for bad teet| 
are an abomination to the system. 

6. Honor your digestion by being carefull 0) 
your diet; for many a man digs his grave wit, 
his teeth. 

7. Honor your lungs by breathing pure air. 
for ventilation is a means of grace. 

8. Honor your nerves by plenty of Be | 
for they who work all day and play all nigh 
promote the brevity of their lives by burnin 
the candle at both ends. | 

9. Honor your country by obeying the pre 
hibition law; for it is a mark of good citizen 
ship to obey a law whether you like it or not 

10. Honor your God by chastity in word 
thought, and deed; for the race that want 
eternity must exalt maternity. : 

In view of the fact that the latest teachin} 
of science is that death is unnecessary and tha 
the voice of revelation has always said tha 
the obedient shall live forever, the race tha 
keeps these commandments will abide always 
either here or hereafter. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Wenry Huge Procror. 


* [Dr. Proctor gives Oincinnati credit as be 
ing the place where Mrs. Stowe wrote “Uneli 
Tom’s Cabin.” But the great leaders 0 
thought on Andover Hill, fifty years ago, woult 
not agree to this. They declared, on what som 
of them claimed to be personal knowledge, tha 
Mrs. Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s Oabin” whilt 
Professor Stowe and she were living in the olé 
“Stone” House. Possibly there is truth in b 
claims. It may be that she wrote some of 
while living near Oincinnati, and other : 
of it while they resided on Andover Huis 
EpITor. } 
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Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 


_ He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 


ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
Dngland to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
sists upon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 


should join him in “real life” and challenges the 


results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 


oon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cow, Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
tenced to only six months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so ina board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
road line is proposed which would cross the 
Kennedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
to Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Silcow comes to 
bid on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 


_ posed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 


wmerease his profits $50,000, and he is to pay the 
Kennedys at least $60,000. He gets the con- 
tract. Ohristmas day is celebrated happily on 
the ranch. In the evening Gordon proposes to 
hold religious services in neighboring school- 
houses on Sundays. Jim approves and Gordon 
carries out his plan. Davie Hvans, who had been 
a confirmed drunkard, but who, due primarily 
to the influence of Jim and Gordon Kennedy, 
had showed great improvement in overcoming 
the craving, on a bleak night of storm and 
darkness starts off to get drink. His terrible 
thirst almost overcomes him, but he resists the 
temptation only to lose his life in the fight with 
the forces of nature. The foreman of the ranch, 
Ferguson, finds him as he is dying. 


CHAPTER XXII 
aly 


HEN he learned that his tender had been 
W accepted, Silcox went immediately to 
Pearson with his news. 

“T’ve got the contract for building that new 
railway in Alberta. It will run through the 
Kennedy ranch. It’s one of the biggest things 
I’ve tackled. I’m going to clear a hundred 
thousand on it, at least. Probably more. I’ve 


- got a good job for you in connection with it.” 


On the instant Pearson was all excitement. 
“That sounds almost too good to be true. 


But, Fred, if you can give me some sort of 


employment, any sort at all, it will be my 
Salvation.” 


“You can do the work I have in mind all 


yr 


I shall employ about six hundred men. 


; 


right. It isn’t an easy job, but you can 
handle it. I want you to act as paymaster. 
Their 
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wages will run to a large sum each week, and 
there’ll be other big bills to pay. You’re just 
the man to handle that end of the business. 
Money will be in the Bank at Mandeville sub- 
ject to your orders.” 

Pearson stared at him for a moment in blank 
amazement. Then his face went deathly pale 
and he began to tremble. 

“Fred, can you possibly mean that? Do you 
realize what you are doing?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You propose to trust me with the handling 
of all that money?” 

sVeg.2? 

Pearson covered his face with his hands. 
Tears trickled out between his fingers. 

“That’s all right, Arthur. Just pull your- 
self together now and get into line for work. I 
shall need to consult you often from now on. 
It will be a busy winter for the both of us. We 
shall have to prepare big estimates and order 
materials and get the plant on the ground 
so as to begin operations at the beginning of 
April. It will involve a lot of correspond- 
ence. You can do a good deal of that work 
for me right here. Your salary will begin at 
once. I should think it will work out a little 
better than what you were getting at the Mill- 
ing Company.” 

Pearson got up and paced the room. When 
he could control his feelings sufficiently to 
speak, he said: 

“Wred, you’ve given me back my life.” 

Throughout the autumn ‘months, Margaret 
bore a double burden of distress—distress for 
her father and for Gordon. Though she was 
unconscious of it, these burdens balanced each 
other to some extent. She became aware of 
this as anxiety concerning her father lightened. 
Then the other load grew heavier and threat- 
ened to break her. She was proving the truth 
of the paradox that it is easier to bear two 
troubles than one. The movement of her mind 
from the one grief to the other had of itself 
been doing something to prevent a nervous 
breakdown, but now, as the burden grew one- 
sided—now that her mind was bent continu- 
ously in one direction—ag she brooded over 
the havoe wrought in Gordon’s life—she was 
brought to the verge of collapse. 

The Silcoxes worried about her health. She 
took but little food. She suffered from lack of 
sleep. Having been accustomed to take vigor- 
ous exercise in the open air, her persistence in 
seclusion now sapped her vitality. She grew 
pale and weak. The firm oval vanished from 
her face. Hollows and dark shadows appeared 
under her eyes. The doctor urged a complete 
change of surroundings and advised an ocean 
voyage. Why not spend six months in HPng- 
land? Margaret welcomed this suggestion. 
The same thought had been in her own mind. 
She decided to make the trip. It was arranged 
that Mrs. Silcox should accompany her. 


2. 


The building of the railway was begun early 
in April. Immediately the aspect of the neigh- 
borhood changed as if by magic. The move- 
ments of six hundred men, attired in variously 
colored garments, lent a touch of picturesque- 
ness to the scene, while their clustered sleep- 
ing tents gave the place the appearance of an 
army encampment. 

Day by day the line lengthened itself out 
across the plain like a thing of life. It 
seemed to be a creature growing from its own 
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substance, a creeping thing endowed with 
power of self-extension. Steadily projecting 
itself on its prickly belly over the brown level 
stretches of prairie, slowing down to thrust 
its steel-shod head through the myriad ridges 
that billowed its path, pausing to gather mo- 
mentum ere it hurled itself across the challeng- 
ing streams, to push on again and cut its way 
through belts of sturdy timber,—it moved like 
a thing of fate, restless, tireless, and irresist- 
ible. It was a gigantic worm, a thing with 
but a single instinct—to link Tremain with 
Mandeville. For this it lived and had its 
being. This achieved, it would stiffen and lie 
rigid; yet for incalculable years to come it 
would transmit the pulse of life to the region 
it had threaded. 

Pearson was one of the busiest men in con- 
nection with the undertaking. He dealt with 
more men and handled more money than he 
had ever done before. His position was next 
to that of Silcox. 

“Tt was just the medicine he needed,” said 
Sileox. “I never knew a man to throw him- 
self more completely into his work. He’s doing 
splendidly. Keeps right up with everything. 
No loose ends. A clean desk every night, if 
he has to work till midnight. But he’s cer- 
tainly thriving under it all. Heart and hope 
and prairie air have worked a miracle.” 

Gordon kept to his agreement that Margaret 
should be left undisturbed for six months. At 
the end of that time he wrote her a brief, ten- 
der letter, assuring her of his undiminished 
love and urging her to join him without fur- 
ther delay. He had no means of knowing how 
her mind had worked during the winter, but 
from his point of view there was every reason 
why she should come to him at once, The 
ranch life had exceeded his expectations. Bus- 
iness was prospering and he found many prom- 
ising openings for religious work. If she would 
join him now he could be contented and happy. 
At a word from her he would come at once to 
Vancouver. 

She answered promptly with a letter that 
warmed his heart like wine. Would he forgive 
her, if in the darkness of her mind, she had 
failed to take the right path? She would 
come to him at once but for the fact that, 
at present, she was unfit to take up the duties 
of a wife. 

“Tm a poor creature at the moment: only 
half a woman. You married a woman who 
was strong and healthy. I want to come to 
you in health and strength.” 

She thought it would be wise for her to take 
the trip across the sea. Instead of haying him 
come to Vancouver, she would prefer to break 
her journey at Calgary and spend a day there 
with him and the Silcoxes. 

This was agreed upon and the meeting at 
Calgary was arranged for the twentieth of 
April. Gordon and Sileox motored in from 
the ranch and met the train at 11.30 in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Silcox was on the platform of the Pull- 
man waving to them as the train steamed into 
the station. Gordon caught sight of Marga- 
ret’s face at the window. 

In an instant he was beside her. He was 
distressed by the change in her appearance. 
The excitement of the moment sent the color 
flaming into her cheeks and made her eyes ab- 
normally bright; but the immediately ensuing 

(Continued on page 535) 
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The Slave of a Bug 


How chance meetings at unexpected mo- 
ments do add to the joy of life! A man who 
was waiting to be enrolled as a patient in a 
famous hospital in a great city, a few months 
ago, spied an old acquaintance passing across 
the lobby. In former years they had met, now 
and then, as enthusiastic volunteers in social 
work. Now it was some six years since their 
paths had come together, at a time when he 
had been for many months a patient in that 
same hospital and she had stopped at his bed- 
side once or twice for a few words. Catching 
sight of him, she came over to speak. 

“What, you here again?” she exclaimed. 

Yes, he answered, he had come for one more 
operation. In spite of the many months spent 
there and in other hospitals, and in spite of 
years in bed and other years of small activities 
and limited occupations, he was still seeking a 
cure. 

“Well,” she said as they parted, “it’s too 
bad to be the slave of a bug so many years.” 

But there is a difference between being the 
slave of a “bug” and being the victim of a 
“bug.’? A few weeks ago an Invalid Parish 
correspondent wrote about a man who paints 
pictures by holding the brush in both hands 
and working within a two-inch circle, then 
shifting the paper and working on another 
place. His arms have to be supported while he 
toils, so nearly helpless is he. Yet last year 
he painted more than one hundred and fifty 
pictures, using a few as gifts to shut-in friends, 
and selling the rest for upwards of eight hun- 
dred dollars; and between times (as he ex- 
pressed it) he sent out cards and letters to 
over two hundred shut-ins, kept up regular 
correspondence with more than a hundred 
others, and devoted at least two hours a day 
to study and reading. In his vigorous years 
this man loved the outdoors and found his 
work there; now he belongs to the Stay-at- 
Home Chapter of the Agassiz Association, does 
a little writing on nature topics, and utilizes 
his accurate and treasured memories in his 
paintings and writings. He may be the vic- 
tim of a bug, but is certainly not its slave. 

Neither is the friend who tells about him. 
“T am not so well,” she says, “and trying to 
do more.’ Limited to chair-life, every little 
while passing through periods when the disease 
shuts down with tighter grip and activities 
have to be suspended, yet she writes, writes, 
writes (and, what is more to the point, sells 
and publishes), and keeps up, on her part, 
also, a stimulating and wide correspondence 
with other sick folk most of whom she has 
never seen. “Such secret as there may be lies 
in my inner world doubtless,” she writes. 
“Brom faults that weigh me down, from handi- 
caps of the flesh, from circumstances of life, 
I can flee to my Garden of Fancy where things 
go as I will. I try to live one day at a time, 
doing as much as I can and leaving the rest in 
better and stronger hands. I haven’t brains 
enough to know when I am beaten.” And so 
she goes on adding to her interests and activ- 
ities, the latest being the desire “to sell real 
homes in little gardens at prices plain folks 
can afford,” because ‘nobody else is doing just 
this.” 

There are many who are victims of a bug. 
It is encouraging to find, again and again, how 
many will not let themselves be slaves of a 
bug, be the cost what it may. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE GROWTH OF CHARACTER 


But grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. To 
him be glory, both now and for ever.—2 
Pet. 8: 18. 


Let us settle with ourselves which of the 
two we desire to produce, a religious pro- 
priety or a religious life? If a religious 
propriety will satisfy us, then we May re- 
tain our hardness of heart, for religious 
propriety will grow where there is not much 
deepness of earth. But if our purpose be 
to live a religious life, then the hard rock 
will have to be taken out, to make way for’ 
the roots as they bore into the great depths, 
for no man is permitted to call himself re- 
ligious until God is able to say, “In my 
hands are the deep places of his heart !”’— 
J. H. Jowett. 


It is by what we do, and not by what is 
done for us that we become strong or good. 
—F. W. Robertson. 


Personal being comes at last to two con- 
ditions and to two possibilities; it is either 
a condition of worth or of worthlessness ; it 
is either a possibility of ascent into the 
heaven of Christian righteousness or it is 
a possibility of descent into the hell of a 
cruel soul—George A. Gordon. 


I would be true, for there are those that trust 


me, 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care ; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare ; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness 3 
I would be giving, and forget the gift ; 

I would be friend of all—the foe, the friend- 


less ; 
I would look up and laugh—and love—and 
lift. , 
Harold Arnold Walters. 


To form a character is the work of our 
personal life. And when once we see this, 
the inequalities of our outward circum- 
stances cease to be startling. If wealth, or 
fame, or knowledge, or length of days, were 
the final goal of human endeavor, then, in- 
deed, the difference between man and man 
would be an unspeakable injustice. ... The 
highest service may be prepared for and 
done in the humblest surroundings. In si- 
lence, in waiting, in obscure, unnoticed of- 
fices,—in years of uneventful, unrecorded 
duties, the Son of God grew and waxed 
strong.—Brooke Foss Westcott. 


Whatever comes from God’s hand bears 
good fruit.—Fenelon. 


Give me, O Lord, purity of lips, a clean 
and innocent heart, humility, fortitude, pa- 
tience. Give me the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and godli- 
ness, and of thy fear. Make me ever to 
seek thy face with all my heart, all my soul, 
all my mind; grant me to have a contrite 
and humble heart in thy presence. Most 
high, eternal, and ineffable Wisdom, drive 
away from me the darkness of blindness 
and ignorance; most high and eternal 
Strength, deliver me; most high and eternal 
Light, illuminate me; most high and in- 
finite Mercy, have mercy on me. Amen. 

Gallician Sacramentary. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 


Section on Industry (Continued) 


Translating Christian Social Ideals into in- 
dustry means: 

(6) An effective national system of public 
employment bureaus to make possible the 
proper distribution of the labor forces of 
America. 

Though largely unorganized, common labor 
forms the base of’ our American industrial 
structure, and, due to the recent great restric- 
tion of immigration, the lower birth rate of the 
assimilated and the sophisticated native, there 
is an increase in shrinkage of our labor base 
relative to the total structure. 

Distribution of new immigration to the areas 
needing it was a quantitative worry before the 
war. That anxiety has been removed but the 
qualitative one remains and will apply more 
and more to the problem of the mobility of the 
lower ranks of our native labor. 

Some statutory regulation assisting, but not 
inhibiting, the new immigrant is being consid- 
ered now, but the new anxiety voiced elo- 
quently in some women’s clubs and rather pro- 
fanely by some capitalists is “Who is going 
to do our dirty work now?’ Echo answers 
“Who?? The writer replies, “Nobody.” 

We must more and more deal in all grades 
of labor in the United States with sophisticated 
people. The old formula, “Catch ’em young, 
treat ’em rough, tell ’em nothing,” is useless. 
The inferiority complex which produces “dirty 
work” must be exorcised. There is no “dirty 
work” unless we make it dirty im our minds. 

Suppose then, we attain this desired state 
of mind. The labor opportunities for and the 
true merits of our own nationals, which are 
sometimes falsified and defeated by misleading 
advertisements and mercenary employment 
agencies, call for some disinterested informing 
and guiding public authority—not a dictating 
one. 

All students of our casual, seasonal trades’ 
labor are impressed with the extraordinarily 
haphazard information on which laborers ac- 
cept new positions, resign old ones, and cross 
a continent by hook or crook when “out of 
work.” All industries need a certain excess of 
labor. Every capitalist knows this and is 
happy when he has it, but it should be kept 
as low as possible and carried by the industry 
itself when it is not being utilized. This would 
greatly simplify all our unemployment prob- 
lems, and some progressive employers are doing 
this at present. 

JOHN CALDER. 


Cut prices, increase efficiency, reduce costs, 
regularize industry, eliminate unemployment— 
these will be the watchwords of the new labor 
leader and of the progressive business man. 
... Labor and the new type of business man 
are for production; the old-fashioned business 
man and the monopolist are for profits, even 
though attained at the expense of reduction of 
output and of irregularity of plant operation. 
Are the great mass of business men and the 
employers’ associations going to help or hinder 
the movement toward a new business ideal? 
FRANK T. CARLTON 

in The Survey. 


There is as much need of interstate mobility 
of labor as there is of interstate freedom of 
trade. Accordingly, there should be a Federal 
Wmployment Service extending to every part 
of the country, and constituting a vast clearing 
house of information on the state of the labor 
market. JoHN A. FircH. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Victory Through Faith and Courage 


~ Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 9 
Genesis 14: 13:24 

The historic setting of this lesson is in so 
far distant a past that inevitably it must be 
yery dim for modern readers, though the ex- 
eavations of recent years have given what schol- 
ars regard as some light upon this particular 
passage. : 

“Amraphel, King of Shinar, is identified by 
some critics with Hammurabi, who was King 
of Babylon about 2120 B.c. This identifica- 
tion, however, is by no means certain. The 
name Chedorlaomer has not yet been found 
upon any oriental inscription. The name of 
Tidal is unknown in the time of Hammurabi, 
with whom Amraphel has been identified, but 
is identical with a king of the Hittites in the 
time of Ramses II, about 1250 B.c. This has 
suggested to recent critics the assigning of the 
events of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis to 
the Thirteenth Century, B.c., rather than to the 
Twenty-Second Century. But all this only 
goes to emphasize how little even the scholarly 
eritics really know about the matter. Nine 
centuries or more in modern history would 
seem to make a very great difference, but we 
do not always appreciate the fact that nine 
centuries was just as long a period, in the 
remote past. 

From the critical questions which are largely 
speculative, it is, therefore, worth while to 
turn to such spiritual teachings as the lesson 
offers, though we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our amazement, aS we have in the case of 
other lessons, that with the whole of the Scrip- 
tures to choose from a Lesson Committee should 
select these particular verses. 

At best one must give to the verses of the 
lesson a highly symbolical meaning to discover 
in them any great, and particularly spiritual, 
truth for today. The symbolism of the bread 
and wine is very important for critics and 
scholars, raising, aS it undoubtedly does, the 
questioning as to the historic source of the use 
of the elements in the Christian Communion 
service. 

The one great and outstanding teaching of 
the lesson as we see it comes from the glimpse 
we have of Abraham’s high-mindedness and un- 
selfishness. Abraham as well as being a man 
of peace was apparently very effectually a man 
of action and war-like efficiency when drastic 
measures were necessary. Hearing that Lot 
was taken \prisoner by the foes of Abraham’s 
allies, Abraham pursued these enemies and de- 
feated them singularly, bringing back with Lot 
all the goods and prisoners that the enemy 
kings had taken. It was at this time that Mel- 
chizedek, King of Salem, described him as 
priest of the Most High God, and brought 
forth bread and wine and pronounced his bless- 
ing upon Abraham. He also gave him tithes 
of all that had been taken. 

The King of Sodom, in whose behalf Abra- 
ham had also fought, asked for the prisoners 
who had been recovered, but urged Abraham 
to take the goods for himself. Here it was 
that Abraham’s magnanimity and unselfishness 
came out in hig refusal to take as he said, 
“from a thread even to a shoe-latchet,” lest, 
‘as he said, “the King of Sodom should say iL 
have made Abraham rich.” 

Courage and independence usually go with 
unselfishness. There is a fine spiritual pride, 
justified as one of the noblest qualities in hu- 
man nature, in the consciousness of doing a 
right act, or pursuing a right course, for its 
ewn reward. We modern people can learn very 
much from Abraham concerning the deepest 
satisfaction of life through service. 


- 
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Another Successful Forum 


Season 

The parent forum from which the open forum 
movement has spread throughout the country 
has just closed its eighteenth season. It is 
the Ford Hall Forum in Boston. It is still 
under the leadership of its founder, Dr. George 
W. Coleman, president of the Babson Insti- 
tute, and this season has been, on the whole, 
one of the most successful. As heretofore, 
vital issues of the day have been discussed by 
outstanding speakers, an hour’s question pe- 
riod following the hour’s address. The prob- 
lems of religion, education, science, race, crime, 
and international affairs were among those con- 
sidered with rewarding enlightenment, stimulus, 
and good will. During the 26 meetings the 
speakers have included Prof. Edward A. 
Steiner, Miss Margaret Slattery, Sherwood and 


| 
Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 


Confidence is the mark of wisdom; con- 
ceit is the stamp of ignorance. 

A noble mind buys more contentment 
than great riches. 

Ambition walks with a limping gait when 
vision is narrowed to the roughness of the 
road. 

The face is the chart on which the jour- 
neys of the soul are mapped. 


An exuberant talker igs seldom a wise 
leader. 


Brewer Eddy, Dean Roscoe Pound, Rabbi 
Stephen §S. Wise, Clarence Darrow, Norman 
Thomas, W. HE. B. DuBois, John Haynes 
Holmes, and Sir George H. Foster. 

The hall was usually crowded and hundreds 
were turned away. JExcellent concerts by tal- 
ented musicians under the versatile and pleas- 
ing leadership of Russell Cook preceded the 
lectures. Alternating Sunday nights the pro- 
gram was broadcast, and the radio audience, 
far and near, shared in the question periods 
by telegraph and telephone. Thus the influence 
of the open forum has been widely extended. 

The Ford Hall Folks, whose paid member- 
ship constitutes the forum organization, have 
risen to the limit set of 1,500, and in monthly 
meetings for discussion and social pleasure have 
brought together in friendly relations people 
of many races, creeds, and widely divergent 
political and economic views. A Round Table 
ably led by Walter L. Barrell has met monthly 
for important timely discussions. 

David K. Niles, assistant director; Miss 
Alice H. Samson, executive secretary; and 
Reuben L. Lurie, Bulletin editor, have served 
valiantly and well with the corps of loyal and 
enthusiastic workers in the forum organization. 

Dr. Coleman is ever the inspiring leader 
whose unfailing enthusiasm, stimulating eager- 
ness for truth and democracy, whose contagious 
good will and good humor make Ford Hall a 
joy to all who come within its influence. Dr. 
Coleman has recently returned from a tour 
of the nine Florida forums, among which is the 
largest of all forums, the one directed by Rey. 
Robert S. Holmes at Daytona Beach. He found 
them flourishing, with others in line for next 
season, and he was given a rousing reception 
all along the line. 

The closing event of the Ford Hall Forum 
season was the annual banquet, April 14, en- 
joyed by over 500. The feature of the evening 
was a lively mock trial, with Dr. Coleman and 
the forum accused and defended for alleged 
conspiracy against the government and for 
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being a menace to the existing order of society. 
Reuben Lurie was the judge; George HD. Roewer 
and James P. Roberts were respectively at- 
torneys for the prosecution and the defense. 
The witnesses included Mrs. Elizabeth Glen- 
dower Evans, Prof. David D. Vaughan, Rabbi 
Harry Levi, Butler R. Wilson, Mrs. Matilda 
G. Sullivan, and Dr. De Witt G. Wilcox. 
Throughout the fun the significant service 
of Dr. Coleman and the forum were empha- 
sized and their popularity acclaimed. 


The Boston Congregational Club 


The Boston Congregational Club is the old- 
est club of its kind in America, being founded 
in 1869, and is composed of the ministers and 
laymen of the Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton and yicinity. 

The club meetings are held in Ford Hall, 
Boston, on the fourth Monday of each month, 
from October to April inclusive. There is a 
social half hour at 5, followed by a bounteous 
repast at 5.380. The program commences at 
6.30 and is usually over about 8 o’clock. There 
is inspiring music, and men and women of 
national reputation with a real message are 
sought as speakers. JForefathers’ Night in 
December, when the ladies are guests, is an in- 
spiring meeting. The women are always cor- 
dially invited to sit in the galleries and listen 
to the program. 

The initiation fee to the club is $5, with 
annual dues of $10, which covers the supper 
expense. The club is entitled to a membership 
of 450. At present there are some vacancies, 
but they are steadily being taken up. Any 
member of a Congregational church in Boston 
or vicinity is cordially invited to join. Appli- 
eation for membership can be sent to the club 
secretary, Mr. Theodore Stevenson, 73 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, or to the chairman of the 
membership committee, Mr. H. Philip Patey, 
15 Ashburton Place (Ford Building), Boston. 


Building Dedicated at Talladega 


Attention was again called to the rapid prog- 
ress being made at Talladega College, Talla- 
dega, Ala., when on April 6 the new Sessions 
Practice School building was dedicated with an 
address by Mr. N. C. Newbolt, Director of 
Negro Education in North Carolina. 

The building is a modern brick structure con- 
taining six class rooms, an auditorium, library, 
office, toilets, and cloak rooms. Wvery provi- 
sion is made for proper light, heat, and air. 
The equipment is complete and up to the latest 
standards. 

It will be used for the first six grades as a 
practice school in connection with the college 
department of education. A new high school 
building will be erected in the near future as 
a practice school to assist the college in the 
training of teacherg for high schools. 

Among those taking part in the exercises 
were Rey. F. L. Brownlee, secretary of the 
A. M. A.; Dr. Oscar Maurer of New Haven, 
Ct., chairman of the board of trustees; Mr. 
Joseph Fletcher, Miss Isabel Whelpley, prin- 
cipal; and Pres. F. A. Sumner. Mr. Fletcher is 
the college superintendent of construction, who 
last year built the Callanan Gymnasium, and 
has under way Silsby Science Hall. 

A delegation from the A. M. A., which is 
touring the schools, was present at the exer- 
cises. This delegation included Mrs. H. P. 
Wilcox of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Mrs. L. R. 
Howard of Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Alfred G. 
Walton of Stamford, Ct.; and Sec’y G. L. 
Cady. With the party also was Mrs. W. B. 
Howe of Burlington, Vt. 

The address of Mr. Newbolt set forth the re- 
markable progress in Negro education in North 
Carolina and proved conclusively the value 
to any state of education to all its people. 
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Jack Miner and Our Wild 


Geese 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


The wild geese that fly far over our heads 
in the spring and autumn and call “FHonk— 
honk” from their safe distance away up in the 
blue, may indeed belong as much to us as they 
do to Jack Miner. The geese, though, are so 
wise they treat him with confidence and visit 
him on their way to and from their homes in 
the far North, while they shun our premises. 

When we wish to see flocks of wild geese 
behaving as they do at home, it is necessary 
for us to journey to Jack Miner’s farm in 
Ontario at the time of the spring or fall mi- 
grations, and there wonder if we can believe 
our own eyes and ears. It was on a perfect 
April day in 1925 that Laura drove her father’s 
car the forty miles from Detroit to Jack 
Miner’s home, with her sister Mary Anna, their 
mother, and me as passengers. 

We saw the geese, we heard them honk ; -we 
saw the swans that went over Niagara Falls, 
and we saw and talked with Jack Miner him- 
self. There they were, the multitudes of wild 
geese, swimming in the pools, walking over the 
ground, all as unconcerned as if they were in 
the wilds of Labrador. 

A stream of visitors arrived soon after we 
did that Saturday morning and listened with 
us while Jack Miner told stories of individual 
ducks and geese and about the small bird neigh- 
bors. That very morning he had watched an 
effecting scene. He saw a goose roll an ear 
of corn to her wounded mate. The gander was 
in the pool near the house. As he could not 
climb out, she worked and worked to roll that 
ear of corn into the pool where he could get it. 
She stayed beside him until she saw that he 
could manage the ear of corn without further 
help, and then the good old lady went in search 
of her own breakfast. 

To call a goose a silly bird is a sure sign that 
we @ not know what we are talking about. 
The number of wounded geese that arrive in 
an exhausted condition at Jack Miner’s bird 
sanctuary proves their wisdom in trying to 
reach a spot where they may have a chance 
to recover health and strength, or die in peace. 
They come directly to him for protection when 
in trouble. In his book he tells us that dying 
birds come close beside his house to dress their 
gun-shot wounds, and that it is a heart-break- 
ing sight. No one with any love for wild crea- 
tures can read Jack Miner’s book without los- 
ing his heart to the wise, intelligent Canada 
Goose. 

It sometimes happens that birds are so in- 
jured that they can never fly far again. These 
are the ones that stay and nest on Jack Miner’s 
farm. The Canada Goose mates for life, and 
when one is disabled his best friend usually 
stays with him, whether the bird happens to be 
his wife or his brother! This has given Mr. 
Miner a wonderful chance to study their 
habits. 

He told us that geese never interfere with 
one another’s nests. No matter how hungry 
a great flock of geese may be, they will not 
touch corn inside the circle claimed by a nest: 
ing goose and her protector. One father bird 
would be helpless against one thousand geese 
if they insisted upon helping themselves to his 
food supply; but though they be starving, they 


respect his rights, and their courtesy never 
fails. 

When geese have broken legs, they act as 
their own surgeons. Mr. Miner says the goose 
leaves the broken leg lying straight beside the 
tail and uses the wings for crutches. Broken 
legs heal perfectly. Mr. Miner tells a story in 
his book of one father of a family who came 
to him with a broken leg and flew away to the 
North with his wife and children a month from 
the day he had arrived in a condition that was 
pitiful. 

-The: Canadian Government now helps Mr. 
Miner feed the geese, and has proclaimed the re- 
gion where he lives a bird -sanctuary. For years 
Mr. Miner fed hundreds and hundreds of bushels 
of corn to the geese every season and bought it 
all himself for pure love of the big birds. He 
was severely blamed, too, for spending so much 
money when money was exactly what he needed 
himself. Now the geese have brought him fame 
and seem likely to win their friend a fortune, 
also, because Mr. Miner finds an ever-increas- 
ing demand for his services as a lecturer. His 
fascinating and unusual book about birds is 
also proving to be a “best seller” in many 
places. 

Mr. Jack Miner was born in Ohio in 1865, 
but his father and mother came from England. 
Canada has been his home ever since he was 
thirteen years old. When he was a young man 
he was a successful hunter. He even .killed 
quail. Now he protects all good birds, and in- 
stead of flying away from him, they come to 
him for protection. He says we are the wild 
ones and not the birds. 

Mr. Miner is a drain-tile manufacturer by 
profession. He is also a deeply religious gen- 
tleman. He says that no one can study the 
ways of Nature and fail to believe in God. 

One day in Kingsville he bought a calendar 
from a Salvation Army lassie which gave a text 
of Scripture for every day in the year. One 
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night in that week when he was in his factory — 


from one o’clock in the morning until daylight, 
to keep the fires burning, a new idea came to 
him. He ‘says the thought came to him from) 
“God’s Radio,” that he could make missionaries’ 
of his wild geese and ducks, by stamping Scrip- | 
fure verses on the aluminum tags which he 
fastened to their legs. Such a thing was never, 
done before in the history of the world, at least 
on this wholesale plan. 

In a few days hundreds of visiting geese were. 
carrying with them verses of Scripture to the 
farthermost parts of the earth. In due time, | 
reports “began to come back of the good that) 
was done many a soul by having a Scripture 
text come straight down to him from the sky. | 
Mr. Miner says this is now the most interest- 
ing part of his work. He has received tags | 
that were found and sent back by Hskimos of 
the Hudson Bay region. 

It must not be supposed that when we visit. 
Mr. Miner we are allowed to go anywhere near | 
the geese. Those in the pond beside his house 
are separated from us by a high wire fence. 
The Canada Goose seems to understand that, 
human beings have no wings. At the back of 
Mr. Miner’s farm are other pools where the 
more timid geese stay. 

For the benefit of all strangers, Mr. Miner 
hag built a tower behind his house. From the 
top of that tower the flocks and flocks of geese 
are seen, and an endlessly fascinating sight they 
are. It is true that every spring and fall the 
migratory geese go in clouds to that little spot 
in Canada where one man befriends them. 

When they go North in the spring, Mr. 
Miner drains the ponds in the back of his farm 
and plants wheat in them. Before it is time 
for the birds to return, he turns the water into 
the ponds again, thus providing the geese and 
ducks with a fresh supply of water, and wheat 
for them to eat. 

Needless to say, nature lovers travel hun- 
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ds of miles every spring to see the flocks of 

that return season after season to the 
a who loves them. Mr. Miner welcomes all 
tors, except on Sundays. 
fnce there was a dear baby boy who wore a 
ad of Mercy pin, which indicated, of course, 
t the owner of the pin had promised to be 
d to animals. When some one asked the 
le fellow why he wore the badge, he said, 
|means that I am going to be good to 
yhants !” 
sounds about as funny for a mere human 
ig to speak about being kind to the high- 
ng wild geese. One man in all North Amer- 
has tried it, and the result is nothing short 
amazing. It must be that every goose on 
| continent has heard of Jack Miner, of 

ville, Ontario. 

. Miner is a good-natured man, full of 
, and bubbling over with the joy of life. He 

a fair-sized evergreen forest, which. he 
ted himself as a shelter for quail. He says 
those who come after him enjoy cutting 
yn his trees as much as he has enjoyed plant- 
‘them and seeing them grow, he knows they 
I have a good time and be happy. 
m the copy of his book which my friends 
ight for me in Windsor, we have the great 
uralist’s autograph. In addition to his 
ne, Mr. Miner wrote these words: 
‘Don’t let us work all our life to make a 
ng. But let us work to live all our life.” 
When he invited us to come again, we felt 
mn as the beautiful geese—that we should 
2 to do so every spring and every fall, in the 
sratory season. 
| (All rights reserved) 


f Jumping at Conclusions 
| By Janet Louise Savage 

The telephone rang long and loud. Nancy 
vin dropped the bodkin, with which she had 
nm running ribbons through lingerie, to an- 
r it. 

‘Oh, I would love to have you come over 
t. I hayen’t started packing yet and you 
see all my new things. Hurry along,’ said 
ucy, as she hung up the receiver. 

Dot Larraway was Nancy’s most intimate 
and. They had gone through all the grades 
ether and had graduated from the same class 
grammar school. Dot was going on through 
h school, but Nancy was going to a pre- 
catory school, and she was filled with the 
“itement of change and new clothes and the 
at adventure of it all. It wasn’t long after 
: telephone call before the two girls were 
ending the\stairs in the Colvin home to 
ney’s room to inspect the new wardrobe. 
ney pushed open the door and as Dot en- 
ed the pretty room with its pink chintz 
rhangings and cushions she clapped her 
ads in pleasure at the sight of dresses, coats, 
'8, boots and shoes. 

‘My word, Nancy Colvin! You are certainly 
» lucky girl. Fancy having so many new 
thes all at once! You certainly will be the 
st popular girl at Cedarcrest this year. Why, 
a have something for everything. May I try 
this sweater?’ said Dot. Not waiting for 
reply Dot threw off the coat she had been 
aring and slipped her arms into a salmon- 
ored sweater with white angora collar and 
s and she looked at herself with an air of 
Session in the mirror on Nancy’s table. 
ancy smiled at her friend’s pleasure in her 
: things and stood with a change of hat, 


or dress ready for Dot to put on when 
had finished admiring any one thing. The 
ls spent a happy half hour in this way, 
ney displaying, and Dot using all her adjec- 
es appreciating. 
“When do you leave, Nancy?” asked Dot. 
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“Father and Mother are going to run down 
with me in the car on Friday. That will leave 
Saturday for me to unpack and Sunday to rest 
before registration day, which comes on Mon- 
day,” Nancy replied. 

“How I wish I could go too, but I mustn’t 
think of it, and you will have to tell me all 
about it, everything you see and do. Remember, 
Nancy, you must write me everything.” 

“T surely will write you, but it will seem 
awfully strange without you, Dot. I can’t see 
why I shouldn’t go to high school and to college 
with you later, but mother likes the training 
at Cedarcrest so much that I can’t change her 
mind—and you can come and spend a week-end 
with me, too,” and Nancy gave Dot an affection- 
ate hug. 

“Let me try on that net dress and then I 
must be off, for mother has guests for dinner 
tonight and I must be home,” and after telling 
Nancy to wear that particular gown for her 
first party at Cedarcrest and to be sure and 
wear a salmon-colored girdle with it because 
it was her own color, Dot rushed away. 

The next two days passed quickly for Nancy. 
It seemed as though all her friends, as well as 
those of her parents, had tried their best to 
make her going away a particularly happy one. 
The excitement of it all made her forget sep- 
arating with her family and it wasn’t until she 
found herself standing alone in the Dean’s office 
the following Monday, registering with a mul- 
titude of other girls, chattering and laughing 
in gay moods, that she realized she was miles 
from home and family and in a world that 
knew nothing of her or her standing in her 
home community. Being the daughter of the 
most prominent citizen in her own town had 
brought her many privileges that she had not 
sought. Here in this new world what she 
received would depend upon what she gave of 
herself. Background counted for less than be- 
ing good-natured, unselfish and a good mixer. 
It was going to be a hard lesson for Nancy, 
who had always been the ruler of her own lit- 
tle crowd. She lost her self-possession and 
made no protest when the Dean remarked she 
was going to have her room with Wlizabeth 
Hastings. The Dean continued, “I always 
think it is broadening for two girls of different 
disposition and from different parts of the 
country to room together. I think you and 
Elizabeth Hastings will do each other much 
good,” and with her set smile the Dean turned 
to the next girl in line to register. 

There were no lessons until the next day. 
Nancy had put her room in order, and though 
she saw things that evidently belonged to her 
room-mate she caught no glimpse of her. She 
wondered what she was like, and would they 
like each other, and thought it would be good 
fun to take a walk across the school-yard and 
see if she could pick her out from among the 
girls whom she might pass. She slipped on a 
brown, woolly top-coat and a tam to match, 
and digging her hands deep into the big pockets, 
started off for her first adventure. Groups 
passed her and smiled, some even stopped and 
spoke to her, but she was filled with great lone- 
liness. ‘The air was heavy with the smoke of 
dying bonfires, and dead leaves fluttered from 
overhead, one or two staying on the sleeve of 
Nancy’s coat. She tried to blow them off, but 
they stuck. Taking them up between her fin- 
gers she wondered if leaves were lonely for 
their mother tree as she was for her home and 
mother love. She could have cried, but she 
only dug her fists deeper in the big pockets and 
walked faster. She almost bumped into a girl 
coming in her direction. 

“Watch your step,” said a cheery voice. 

Nancy looked up and saw a pair of merry 
blue eyes smiling into her own. 
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“My name is Sue Anthony. I live in 14. We 
have ‘pop calls’ tonight, but you must come 
and see me soon. ‘Pop calls,’ ” answering the 
question in Nancy’s eyes, “are calls the older 
students make on the new ones, We just pop 
in and out again on every new girl in school to 
bid her welcome and then she is supposed to 
call on us,” said Sue. “See you later,” and she 
waved a friendly hand to Nancy. 

Nancy never knew how she lived through that 
first day of school. She felt strange and alone 
in the big dining-room, more strange as she 
passed the laughing groups in the corridors, 
and most alone when she went back to the 
little room, where no room-mate had even ap- 
peared to bid her welcome. “If only Dot were 
here,” she mused. She wrote to Dot and then 
tore the letter up in tiny bits and threw the 
pieces in the basket near her desk. She hated 
being at Cedarcrest. She knew she would be 
unhappy and most of all she knew she would 
never like Blizabeth Hastings. It was stupid 
to be in a place where you didn’t know a soul 
and probably never would have a good time if 
you did know the crowd. JBlizabeth Hastings 
was probably a girl who just crammed herself 
with books all the time and the Dean had prob- 
ably thought she was a frivolous person who 
hadn’t any brains. She would just show them 
that she had brains and knew how to use them. 
She could be pretty too, even if she did have 
brains. So thinking, Nancy took down the net 
dress and from the drawer the soft salmon- 
eolored ribbon that Dot admired, and laid them 
on her bed. Then she shook out her long black 
hair that went back in loose waves as soon as 
she drew the comb through it. Fastening her 
hair in a cluster of curls with a tortoise pin, 
she picked up the nét dress and put it on. She 
was just tying the girdle in a soft bow when 
a gentle tap came at the door. Nancy called, 
“Come in.’”’ The door opened and a _ sweet- 
faced girl with great blue eyes, and golden hair 
as wavy as Nancy’s black tresses, entered. 

“T am HBlizabeth. Blizabeth Hastings, you 
know. I have been busy ever since I came and 
I have been sleeping in another girl’s room the 
past few nights thinking you would like time 
to be alone and get used to the new place. I 
know I should have come to see you before, 
but I was on the committee for tonight’s en- 
tertainment for the new students and didn’t 
have a minute. You are to be my guest, that 
is, if you will be. I hope you will forgive me 
and that we will be awfully good friends,” 
said Elizabeth, in what Nancy thought was the 
most musical voice she had ever heard. “The 
older students make ‘pop ealls’ first,” continued 
Blizabeth, ‘and then the whole school is in- 
vited to a party in the gymnasium for the new 
students. Some of the girls have planned a 
play and there will be dancing and a general 
good time and I will see that you meet all the 
girls. You know I was here last year. You 
won’t feel a bit strange after tonight for it’s 
a regular let’s-get-acquainted-sort-of-a-party.” 

Nancy was silent for a moment and then 
smiled sweetly at Elizabeth and said, “I don’t 
deserve your being so nice to me for I was 
thinking all kinds of unpleasant things about 
Cedarcrest and everybody here. I was even 
mean enough to think things about you that 
couldn’t possibly be, and I hadn’t even seen 
you,” 

‘Well, let’s not worry about that since we 
are going to like each other now. But let me 
say right here that it isn’t safe to jump at 
conclusions. You have to know the girls and 
teachers here to appreciate them. They’re a fine 
lot. Can I tie your bow, for I hear some of 
the girls down the corridor now making ‘pop 
calls’ and they will be here in a minute?” said 
Elizabeth. 
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Of Religious Nature 

Tuese SAYINGS oF MINE, by Lioyp C. Douc- 
las (Scribners. $1.50). Those who think that 
there is no Gospel in the teachings and example 
of Jesus would do well to read this keen and 
original interpretation by Dr. Douglas. Not 
only are these teachings appraised and inter- 
preted in their ethical aspects, but their basal 
and essential relationship to life, salvation, 
and progress is stated with remarkable in- 
sight and clearness. One perceives very quickly 
in the light of this exposition the certainty of 
the supremacy of Jesus—the way in which he 
stands at the center of all movement for human 
betterment, and at the gateway of every path 
toward knowledge and enlightenment. 

Dr. Douglas considers a recent essay which, 
“deploring the tardiness of organized religion 
to adjust itself to scientific discoveries asserts 
that Christianity has been by far the very 
worst opponent of such advancement.” In re- 
ply to the essayist’s statement that “Brahmin- 
ism has not stoned its physicists, Buddhism 
has not jailed its chemists, etc.,”’ Dr. Douglas 
very pointedly sets forth the failure of other 
religions to produce through their influence 
Newtons, Galileos, or Columbuses. “Tt is only 
Christianity,” he says, “that has ever been 
called upon to pass on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of some new application of a physical 
force.” He acknowledges the way in which the 
church thus called upon to pass judgment has 
often failed, but with great skill and true in- 
sight he shows how the “Jesus energy” has 
been the motive power in producing the atti- 
tude, temper, and basal principles that have 
made scientific enlightenment possible. Replying 
to the critic who might suggest that “no text- 
book on physics includes this ‘Jesus energy,’ ”’ 
Dr. Douglas expounds in several remarkable 
pages “the soundness and wonder-working ca- 
pacity” of the teachings of Jesus. With great 
sureness of interpretation he reveals through 
a study of Christ’s own consciousness the ever- 
lasting rightness of the simple, yet fundamental 
and revolutionary principles of the Master. 
Rhetorical, but very powerful, is the descrip- 
tion of the way in which the Master’s asser- 
tion, “I have overcome the world,” became 
vindicated in the spread of his teaching and 
the dynamic of his influence. 

If we have dwelt mainly upon the opening 
chapter of These Sayings of Mine it is a trib- 
ute to the way in which Dr. Douglas quickly 
engages his reader, but the book is even better 
as it proceeds. It is the best book Lloyd Doug- 
las has written, far beyond both Wanted—A 
Congregation and The Minister’s Hveryday 
Life in its grasp and statement of the ultimate 
realities. It lacks, it is true, something of the 
epigrammatical brilliancy of the latter book, 
but it is a book of richer depths and heights. 
In fact, it may be said that it enriches all that 
Dr. Douglas has written before, for it reveals 
the hidden springs of his own life in the dedi- 
eation, “To My Mother, at whose knee I first 
heard these sayings.” A man must have had 
a good instructor in the teachings of Jesus to 
write of them as Dr. Douglas has done. 

Tue DaTE oF THE Exopus in the Light of 
External Evidence. By J. W. JAcK (Scribners, 
|. and T. Clark. $3.50). Probably not many 
readers think they would have time or ineli- 
nation to read a substantial book dealing simply 
with the date of the Hebrew Exodus. They 
will not only find in Mr. Jack’s volume a 


learned argument for dating the Exodus about 
1445 B.C., but will gain a general impression 
of the very extensive extra-Biblical sources 
for the history of Egypt and the Levant in the 
second pre-Christian millennium that is now 
available to scholars. Mr. Jack takes some of 
the Biblical material too seriously, but in 
countering the argument that the oppressing 
Pharaoh was Ramses II (XII century) because 
the city where the Israelites dwelt was named 
for him he quite rightly suggests that the Bible 
records may merely be calling the city by its 
later name.. He discusses at length the mono- 
theism of Akhenaten, but finds no connection 
of cause or date with Moses and Yahwism. 
On the other hand, he argues against a wide- 
spread custom of dating the oppression and 
exodus in the thirteenth century, and he ap- 
peals to the H] Amarna Tablets with their 
mention of Habiru as invading Palestine 
(about 4000 B.C.), to the Stele of Merenptah 
(about 1228 B.C.) referring to the people of 
Israel in Canaan, to the evidences of much 
building with forced labor under Thutmose III 
(1501-1447 B.C.), and to other details in the 
Old Testament and out of it. Ha Jj. iC. 


Sermons iN Acrion, by Henry T. SELL 
(Revell. $1.25). The third volume in this 
author’s series of five-minute sermons for “young 
people of all ages.” 


Tur Gospet Srory IN ART, by JOHN La 
Farce (Macmillan. $2.50). A re-issue at a 
reduced price of a great work first published 
in 1913. John La Farge conceived of art from 
the standpoint of a Christian believer and of 
Christian belief from the standpoint of an art- 
ist. We may quote concerning his book the 
significant words of an intended preface that he 
never lived to complete: ‘The lesson to our- 
selves in these pages... is that we cannot 
know all the notes in the great song of the 
human sgoul.’”’ The volume contains eighty full- 
page illustrations from the great masters. 


A special one-dollar edition of Dan Poling’s 
story, The Furnace, has been prepared by the 
George H. Doran Co. for the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. G. A. It is distributed through the As- 
sociation Press. 

TopAy’s SUPREME CHALLENGE TO AMBRICA, 
by James FRANKLIN Love (Doran. $1.25). 
A new statement of the urgency and primacy 
of foreign missions, and an effort to answer 
the author’s own question, Have the leaders 
of God’s people in America the vision to dis- 
cern the signs of the times and to point them 
out to the churches? 

Tur SINGERS or JUDAH’s HILLS, by CHARLES 
Arruur Boyp (Revell. $1.25). A series of 
story-settings for selected psalms, with illus- 
trations. Nineteen psalms are dealt with, 
grouped under three headings: Songs of God’s 
Out-of-Doors, Songs of Worship, and Songs of 
Trust. 

A Srupy or THE CHRISTIAN Seors, by WIL- 
LiAM H. Lyon (Beacon Press. $2.00). A use- 
ful manual which aims “to present a just and 
sympathetic account of the history and doc- 
trines of the various religious bodies and to 
make plain the agreement and differences 
among them.” The book was originally printed 
in 1891, but in its present form it has been 
revised, enlarged, and brought up-to-date by 
John Malik. A careful and authoritative work 
of reference that presents the salient facts 
without over-elaboration. 
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BLackK'AND BLUE, by OcTavus Roy Co 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). Another colle¢ 
of Mr. Cohen’s Negro stories, relating fur) 
adventures of many of the Birmingham ¢| 
acters who appeared in “Bigger and Black, 


Tue Otp Types PAss, by MARCELLU, 
Wuatey (Christopher Publishing He 
$2.50). In a preface the author tells us’ 
purpose of this volume is not to ascertain) 
derivation of Gullah, as the Negro diale¢ 
the Carolina coast is termed, but to repre 
that dialect ag it existed in the nineteenth 
tury. The book contains a pleasing serie | 
sketches admirably illustrated ‘by Edna TI) 
Whaley, in which this dialect is employed, | 
turing the simple and contented life of 
Negroes of this section. if 


Tuer VENETIAN GLASS NEPHEW, by But) 
Wyn (Doran. $2.00). There is a charpi 
the delicacy and elusive beauty of the writ 
there are gentle touches of satire, in this pl 
tasy of a Venetian glass nephew created 
please an innocent, old cardinal who longs 
a “nephew” because the pope has a neil 
and many other cardinals have “nephews 
but the book as a whole seems too much 
a fairy-tale of childhood decked out in the 
guage and beauty appropriate to middle 
to appeal to a large number of readers. 

(Do: 


Porcy, by Du Boszk HrEyWwArRD 
$2.00). This story of a crippled Negro | 
gar whose life is touched by love and trag 
is written with understanding. While not li 
ing in humor it differs essentially from the 
dinary humorous stories about the Soutl 
Negro. The author’s description of a hu 
cane that sweeps the old Southern city a) 
is experienced in the Negro quarters by. 
sea is a remarkable piece of writing. 


Tur Light oF FairH, by Epear A. Gu 
(Reilly & Lee Co.). An attractive little 
ume of Mr. Guest’s verse filled with insp 
tion and cheer. Especially noteworthy am 
the poems are the title poems: “The Ligh 
Faith,” and “Faith,” “Friendship,” “The Te 
“Contentment,” “Sunrise,” “Lord, Make a I 
ular Man Out of Me,” and “Beauty.” T 
fairly illustrate the writer’s versatility 
thought and style. Most of the verses 
simply the rhyming of plain and cheerful ¢ 
mon sense. Here and there are real gé 
Among them we find such lines as those wl 
follow : : 


Teach me to value what I own, 
And let me clearly see 

The charm in every petal blown 
Upon the breeze to me. 


and these— 

Today I saw the sun come up, like Nept 
from the sea, : 

I saw him light a cliff with gold and wal 
distant tree; 

I saw him shake his shaggy head and la 
the night away, 

And toss into a sleeping world another go 
day. 

and these— 

The beauty of a lily and the beauty of a- 

Make bright a gloomy corner and exalt 
common place; 

But there’s nothing shines so brightly in 
world of human need, 

As the beauty and the glory of a kind 
thoughtful deed. 


Edgar Guest does some of our most effec 
preaching through his verse. 
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_Kennedy’s Second Best 
(Continued from page 529) 
or and the pinched look of her face told 
story all too plainly. He noticed a pa- 
lie twitching of the lips and some trembling 
the hands. 
they drove to the Royal Hotel where Gor- 
‘had engaged a private sitting room for 
garet in which she might rest undisturbed. 
Now, do you think you are strong enough 
‘the journey, dear?” he asked. “I don’t 
at you to take any risks.” 
Phere’s no risk at all; I’m much stronger 
n I was six weeks ago. I shall be quite 
l by the time I get across the Atlantic. The 
tor says T’ve just reached the point where 
yoyage will do me the greatest good.” 
'T hope that’s true. It’s a big pond, and I 
'¢ much relish the thought of our being on 
erent sides of it. But if it restores your 
Ith, I'll forgive its bigness.” 
e then proceeded to give her the full story 
his winter’s work. She listened eagerly and 
fh growing excitement. She could picture 
all: the long drive across the prairie, the 
Wwded schoolhouses, the eager and strained 
ks on the faces of the hearers, Davie Evans 
‘his ecstasy of song, and Gordon’s glowing 
e as he lifted his rich strong voice to tell 
things that make for life and peace. 
With deep emotion he told her of the passing 
Davie Evans. 
‘He gave me help where I most needed it. 
‘ broke the ice. But his work isn’t finished 
a long way. I’ve never seen people so deeply 
yed as the schoolhouse congregations have 
n by the story of Davie’s death. He’s still 
raking the ice in their hearts and not only 
raking but melting it.” 
He went on to tell her of the work on the 
road and of all the new life and business 
‘had created. He told her how well her 
her was looking and of the respect in which 
was held. 
“And here’s a big new chance for me. I’m 
ducting occasional afternoon services for 
men in the open air. Practically all of 
m attend and they make an impressive and 
ealing congregation. It’s no small under- 
ing to speak to the general level of their in- 
ie and yet say things that are worth 
il 


ile. Jim was down last Sunday and he says 
reckons I’m learning to preach now. What 
you think of that?” 
“Tt means that you are developing new ele- 
mts of power, doesn’t it?” 
His face flushed with pleasure. 
I feel that\ way about it myself. I’m con- 
ious of getting a new grip on myself and a 
w hold on reality. I often feel that if I could 
back into the pulpit again I would lay 
ngs on the hearts and minds of the people 
I never did before.” 
The color that was now coming and going 
her face betrayed her agitation. 
“Do you find yourself yearning for the pul- 
again?’ she asked wistfully. 
“JT don’t let it trouble me much. Some- 
nes, in my mind, I’m addressing a great in- 
sible congregation and then the yearning 
nes upon me pretty strongly. But I don’t 
- those thoughts or moods. I’m 
ankful for the work I have. It’s well worth 
: It’s a man’s job. I’ve told Jim Id 
ther follow up this work I’m doing here than 
in for all his big schemes. It’s more im- 
wtant. It gets right down to the foundations 
ag for the upbuilding of a sound nation.” 
er hand trembled in his as she said, ‘““This is 
e best news you could possibly give me. It 
fs an end to my troubling. It was terrible 
think you might never find contentment 


= 


zain, and still more appalling to think you 
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might possibly settle into a contentment that 
would be unworthy of you. 

“What peace of mind could there be for me if 
you had not been able to preach again? On 
the other hand, if you should not want to 
preach—it would break my heart.” 

“And do you feel quite certain you can settle 
down happily on an Alberta ranch after an- 
other taste of English life?’ 

“T shall love it. I shall infinitely prefer it 
to city life.” 

“T have an inspiration,’ said Gordon, excit- 


edly. ““‘When you come back, I’ll meet you 
where the ship first stops at old Quebec. It’s 
one of the beauty spots of the world. We’ll 


begin our long deferred honeymoon there on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. I'll write in 
good time and engage rooms at the Hotel Fron- 
tenae.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Doesn’t the idea appeal to you?” he asked. 
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“Yes, dearest. It’s the idea of the grandest 
husband and lover in the world! You are send- 
ing me on my journey with all the happiness 
my heart can hold. This day with you has 
been wonderful.” After a moment’s pause she 
added, “If you say the word, I’ll abandon the 
trip this instant, and go to the ranch with you.” 

“No, Margaret, that would be asking too 
much. You must make the trip for the sake 
of your health.” 

She laughed gaily. 

“On the contrary, it wouldn’t be asking 
enough, or half enough. But perhaps I had 
better go on now, for everybody’s sake.” 

[To be continued next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


If, instead of a gem, or even a flower, we 
would cast the gift of a lovely thought into 
the heart of a friend, that would be giving as 
the angels must give.—George Macdonald. 
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Dill Hall, Northland, in Flames 
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one injured. 


lege men’s dormitory. 


mitory and dining hall campaigns. 


$300 will house one girl in safety. 


Stitt tt nn 


APRIL 11, 1926. 4.00 P.M. 


Our Northland Girls’ Dormitory, 
a frame building housing fifty girls, 


and our dining hall was completely gutted by fire ignited by a spark 
from the chimney, and cannot be rebuilt. 


Even though we are building a new fireproof dormitory for girls this 
summer, we had hoped to use this building a few years more as a col- 


This disaster immensely complicates our housing and feeding problem, 
and makes imperative carrying through to immediate success our dor- 


We need $25,000 


$3,000 will build the parlor in the new fireproof building. 
$1,000 will build the Matron’s or Dean’s apartment—a living memorial. 
$600 will build a memorial room in a building where this cannot happen. 


Fortunately there was no 


J. D. BROWNELL, President, 
Ashland, Wis. 
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New Houses of Worship in California 
If the building of new churches is an indica- 
tion of growth, then Northern California is in 
a very healthy state. The two largest churches 
in the East Bay district, First Church, Oak- 
land, and First Church, Berkeley, completed 
new edifices last fall, Berkeley holding its dedi- 


First CHURCH, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


cation services in September and Oakland in 
November. 

These two churches express practically the 
antithesis of church architecture. The Berke- 
ley church is of brick, in typical New England 
style. The church auditorium is entirely 
white, giving such an effect of cleanliness and 
spirituality that it naturally inspires rever- 
ence, The only color is in the flowers and 
ferns around the pulpit, and the choir robes of 
blue. 

The Oakland church is in mission style, with 
a courtyard in the church school. The audi- 
torium of this church is dark stain, in har- 
mony with the mission type. The school build- 
ing contains a labyrinth of corridors leading 
to numerous class rooms, besides several de- 
partmental rooms. 

There is also another interesting new church 
building being erected for First Church, Sac- 
ramento, to be called Pioneer Memorial Church. 
Ground was broken for this building in Janu- 
ary, and the work is going forward rapidly. 
Two brothers who are contractors, one of whom 
is a member of the church, are handling the 
work and are donating their profits out of it to 
the church in memory of their mother. When 
a church can get a new building erected for 
only the bare cost of labor and materials, with- 
out commission charges, they are surely to be 
congratulated, and possibly envied. The small 
picture herewith is the architect’s drawing of 
the new church, which appears on the church 
calendar. 

And you would ask: Who is next? That is 
an easy question. At their annual meeting in 
January, Broadmoor Church in San Leandro 
adopted as their slogan, “A new chureh build- 
ing by January, 1927.” They have already be- 
gun their campaign for funds. During this 
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last year they have outgrown their old building 
to such an extent that part of their church 
school had to hold its services in a tent. 

And this is going to be the case with our 
new Boulevard Church in Oakland very soon. 
Since moving to their new location, to which 
they moved two of their old buildings making 
an entirely new and wonderfully workable 
plant, which they dedicated early in December 
of last year, they have increased their church 
school membership so greatly that they are 
seriously considering setting up a tent on the 
vacant lot which they have reserved for their 
church building. 

And even this does not spell Finis. There 
are others who will soon be calling for plans. 
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Young People Conduct Morning 


Service 

On Sunday morning, April 11, the North 
Beverly Young People’s Club, which is the 
young people’s organization of Second Church, 
Beverly, had charge of the morning service. 
The pastor gave the call to worship, read the 
notices, and pronounced the benediction; other- 
wise, the entire service was handled by the 
young people themselves. Members of the club, 
whose ages vary from 16 to 25, clearly, effec- 
tively, and reverently conducted the responses, 
read the lessons, and led in prayers. The ser- 
mon was preached by three members, the topic 
being “The Church and the Youth,’ Samuel 
A. Cushing, former president of the club, told 
frankly some of the reasons why young people 
do not take kindly to the church, and expressed 
the feeling that while it is to a great extent 
the fault of both sides, the older people should 
be made to bear a large share of the burden of 
guilt. Doris Nutter, vice president of the club, 
spoke on the attitude which the church should 
take to youth, pleading largely for a patient 
understanding of the needs of young people for 
amusement, and a greater interest and appre- 
ciation of what the young people are trying to 
do in Sunday school and choir work. The con- 
cluding address, by Samuel H. Tappan, presi- 
dent, called attention to the qualities found in 
both youth and maturity, and pointed out how 
the future of the church depended upon their 
being brought together in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. He gave at the close a picture of the 
ideal church of tomorrow with old and young 
working together for the good of all. 

The North Beverly Young People’s Club was 


organized last fall and is holding Sunday 
ning meetings for discussion of religious — 
ics, together with such a social program 
young people always enjoy. Its religious. 
tivities have included co-operation with 
other young people’s societies of Beverly 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Mon: 
March 8, Arthur K. Reading, Dist. Atty. 
Middlesex County, spoke on “Some Looph 
in the Law.” Among many suggestions 
made for checking crime was that there be 
bail for crimes of violence; that the s 
might bid on property put up for bail bor 
that crimes of felony be given a speedy t 
and not postponed on account of other ¢ 
as the law at present requires; that the pc 
be used for police purposes and be speci 
trained to cope with the modern efficient a 
inal; that the right of the defendant to ez 
delays by bringing up technicalities not | 
cerned with the facts of the case be limi 
He believes that the fees of defendants’ cc 
sel should be limited by law. Now they 
sometimes as high as $10,000 or $15,000. 
Reading said that he believed in the jury 
tem but he thought there should be plans 
getting more high-grade men on the ju 
He said he had often seen burglars ser} 
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on juries, and recently had tried a liquor 
with four bootleggers on the jury. It was 
opinion that the Commonwealth should | 
the right of appeal and a man’s criminal 
ord should be given to the jury. 

On Monday, March 29, Rev. Garfield 1 
gan of Central Church, Lynn, preached a E 
Week meditation sermon. He spoke of Ji 
on the way to the home of Jairus, and of tl 
who came to tell him that the maiden © 
dead. There are always those who gay tl 
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ino hope, but Jesus goes right on. They 
ald discourage us in our personal life, but 
we stop we part company with Jesus. If 
consent to the failure of the League of Na- 
os for world peace, not the particular plan 
program, but for the great thing for which 
‘stands, we part company with Jesus. If 
| fail to comfort the sorrowing, we part 
apany with Jesus for Jesus goes right on. 
ster stands for hig eternal hope. Dr. B. S. 
was the speaker on April 5. Out of 

He perience of more than fourscore years, 
ong the Bohemians both in Chicago and in 
hemia, he said that the great need for better 
ations was better acquaintance with these 
ple. It is possible to find some good in 
one. Hig own success has come from 


ing the good in all. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ys’ Clubs in an Efficiency Contest 


There is much interest in boys’ work at 
irlborough, where the Pioneer Boys’ Clubs 
‘Cheshire County are engaged in an efficiency 
itest. At recent meetings the boys have 
ard talks by the local postmaster on ‘‘Work 
a Post Office” and by a veteran of the Civil 
ar on his experiences sixty years ago. As 
esult of these activities, Marlborough is in 
> lead in the contest. 


I MAINE 

‘ery Member Canvass at York Beach 

Union Church, York Beach, recently concluded 
2 every member canvass with a substantial 
orease in pledges for home and foreign work. 
‘ere has been organized a choir, and with the 
Ip of an orchestra the musical feature of the 
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services has been greatly improved. The serv- 
ices are well attended and a spiritual -interest 
has been created among the young people. 
Haster Sunday six were received into member- 
ship of the church, making a total increase of 
twelve during the present pastorate. The aim 
has been to be constructive and to minister in 
various ways to the needs of the community. 
Rey. G. L. Margeson is pastor of Union Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Easter Services at Concord Junction 


Unusual interest has attended the Waster 
services this year at West Concord Union 
Church, Rev. A. W. Stone, minister. Nineteen 
members were received on Waster Sunday, 18 
on confession. This makes the present mem- 
bership 378, a net gain of 204 above all losses 
during the pastorate. The pastor preached in 
the mornings during Lent a series of sermons 
on the general theme, “Christianity in the Light 
of the Experience of the Great Apostle,” with 
the sub-topics, “Paul and Salvation,” “Paul 
and Jesus Christ,’ “Paul and the Christian 
Church,” “Paul and the Greatest Christian 
Principle,” “Paul and Practical Christian Liv- 
ing,” “Paul and the Cross of Christ,’ and on 
Haster Sunday, “Paul and Christian Immor- 
tality.” During the Sunday evenings of Lent 
he preached a series of sermons on the gen- 
eral topic, “Contrasting Principles in Chris- 
tian Living,” and with the sub-topics, “Time 
and MHternity,’ “Human Will and Divine 
Will,” “Justice and Love,” ‘Unity and Di- 
vision,” “Soul Struggle and Soul Peace.” 
Four classes were held each week, meeting all 
teen age pupils of the church school for instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of Christianity. The 
church attendance of these young people was 
stimulated to an unusual degree by a Lenten 
Church-Going Contest. Holy Week services 
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were impressive and well attended, culminat- 
ing in the Good Friday service with the beloved 
Dr. F. E. Emrich of Boston, as preacher. The 
celebration of the Holy Communion Thursday 
evening was conducted by Rey. W. J. Batt, 91 
years of age, the founder, 35 years ago, of this 
Community church. 

Doors into the adjoining vestries had to be 
thrown open to accommodate the congregations 
both Haster morning and Waster evening. 
“Comrades of the Christian Church, a Pageant 
of the Centuries,’ which was presented Haster 
evening, had 75 participants. Particularly im- 
pressive was the procession representing Union 
Chureh as ‘The Modern Church,” with its 
17 departments and organizations, each with 
its representatives and specially designed ban- 
ners. The church is fortunate in having a 
specially trained dramatic director, Miss Ger- 
trude H. Rideout, and a musical director, Miss 
Mildred Stone, who has had unusual success 
with the choirs and with the music. 


East, Milton, Burns Parsonage Mortgage 


The annual parish dinner and meeting of 
the Hast Church, Milton, was held March 29, 
Most favorable reports were heard from organi- 
zations and from the budget canvass. The net 
gain in membership for the year was 28. The 
church school had its most notable growth 
and attendance; the enrollment is now about 
200. The membership of the Christian Hn- 
deavor society doubled during the year. Sey- 
eral factors contributed: the continued hous- 
ing development, the co-operation of the mem- 
bers, and the leadership and service of Miss 
Amy L. Mason, of the Boston University 
School of Religious Education, director of 
young people’s work. A happy feature of the 
occasion was the burning of the parsonage 
mortgage. The house had its origin in a fifty- 
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GORDON COLLEGE 


of Theology and Missions 


A Boston institution with a national constituency; maintained by the gifts of evangelical 
Christians and churches; controlled by a Board of Trustees of Boston’s leading min- 
a isters and laymen; with a curriculum at once original and standard; having in its class- 
| rooms each year a restricted attendance of some two hundred men and women as regular 
| students preparing for the ministry, the foreign and home mission fields, and religious 
education; maintaining its graduate degree of B.D. and its College degree of Th.B. 
with a care worthy of the best traditions of Massachusetts; and upholding broad evan- 
gelical standards with a loyalty to Christ as the only begotten Son of God and Saviour 
and a passion for service which are the mainsprings of its existence. Through its greatest 
work, the preparation of men for the ministry, it is already influencing New England, 
and needed growth in room and resources will increase rapidly the development which 
lies open before it. Its building on Evans Way is open house to visitors. The College 
is one of the great possessions of the New England churches. 


NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
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dollar Liberty bond purchased in 1917 by the 
ladies’ aid society. That organization of up- 
wards of a hundred members has contributed 
$3,644 toward the achievement. The ceremony 
was witnessed by the parishioners, who sang the 
doxology at its conclusion. The society raised 
for all purposes last year $1,087, of which $271 
was for missionary apportionments. The 
Friendly Club, an alert group of young women, 
gave the church a beautiful piano. A special 
committee on remodeling the house of worship 


& Whooping Cough 
Soon Relieved 


Roche’s Embrocation 
is the quickest relief . 


known. Just rub it 

on the child’s chest. 

At once it breaks 

congestion, loosens 
choking phlegm and then relief 
comes. Equally good for croup, 
chest colds, bronchitis. 


Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 
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PARSONAGE OF HAST CHURCH, MILTON, MAss. 


—pbuilt in 1846—to meet present-day social, ed- 
ucational, and school needs, was continued. The 
pastor, Rey. W. P. Landers, expressed high 
appreciation of the response of the church dur- 
ing the year. One of its outstanding features 
has been the contribution of the evening service 
to the educational and inspirational] life of the 
community. 


NEW YORK 

New Minister at Woodhaven 
Christ Church at Woodhaven, a suburb of 
New York City, has called Rev. F. G. More- 
combe, at present pastor of First Church, Mit- 
tineague, Mass. Dr. Morecombe has accepted 
the call and expects to take up the work in his 
new field the first Sunday in May. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. R. L. Minich, pastor of Christ 
Church for seven years past, who became pas- 
tor of First Church, Malden, Mass., on Jan. 1. 
The church now has a membership of 500, 
with 600 pupils on the Bible school rolls. It is 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 
eee 

Home in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences. 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. “I. V.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
the atmosphere of home. JDstablished twelve 


years, and internationally known. Fifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
premises. Excellent dining rooms near. Send 


for map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature, inclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G” St. Northwest. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. 


REAL ESTATE 


For Rent—Summer cottage, plainly furnished, 
five rooms, large porches, on beautiful bay on 
Lake Champlain. Family with children 4-12 years 
old preferred. Moderate rental for summer. Ad- 
dress ‘Minister,’ The COongregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
2 eee 
Pastor in Middle West, seminary trained, for- 
mer Y worker, successful with young people, 
good pastor, would consider pastorate in New 
England. Present salary $2,000. “J. A.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister of ordinary ability and 
20 years’ experience desires to re-enter the min- 
istry in college town or large industrial center. 
J. W. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 


Congregational minister, 40, eight years semi- 
nary and university training, successful pastor, 
wide experience, seeks pastorate. Salary $1,500 
and parsonage. Best references. Address “J. J.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Congregational minister, now in college work, 
will be available for pulpit supply during July 
and August. ‘“U. V.,” The Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister from West, doing re- 
search work in Boston, will supply few Sun- 
days in New England. “B.,” The Congregation- 
alist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced Kindergartner or Religious Worker 
in church or neighborhood house. Good refer- 
ences. “C. K.,” The Congregationalist. 


Position as secretary or executive of home or 
institution desired by man experienced in writ- 
ing, editing, reports, filing, home details and 
church work; handy mechanically. Wife avail- 
able to assist or as matron, “D. V.,’”’ The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


— 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—— 


Professional and business opportunities can be 
proved to be large in this steadily growing cen- 
ter. Experience of recent comers will interest 
you. Pastor Congregational Church, or Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Minot, N. D. 


For Adoption—Two _ attractive, intelligent, 
sturdy boys, brothers, 5 and 7 years, German- 
American, Protestant parentage. Apply 1400 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in ease with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
eontaining parables. 


Strictly fresh eggs sent by Parcel Post to city 
customers direct from hennery of country minis- 


ter. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
John Wright, Merrimack, N. H. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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in flourishing condition, and under the 1a 
ship of Dr. Morecombe expects to expand | 
take a larger part in the life of the commun 
Tentative plans have been drawn for a pa’ 
house and other changes in the present builé 
so as to more adequately care for the B 
school and work among young people. Dr. M 
combe’s training has fitted him for this w 
as he specialized in young people’s work an 
on the International Sunday School list 
lecturers. He was ordained a minister in 
Méthodist Church of Canada in 1910. | 
graduated from the University of Alberta, C 
ada, in 1918; Alberta Theological Seminary 
1920, and in 1923 from Hartford Theolog 
Seminary, where he received the degree 
Ph.D. He immediately took up his work in: 
church at Mittineague, where he has had a } 
cessful pastorate. 


ILLINOIS 

Warren Ave., Chicago, Has Pastor’s Assis 

Miss Eva Jane Ralph of Madison, Wis. 
the new pastor’s assistant at Warren A 
Chicago. Miss Ralph is a graduate of the ¢ 
gregational Training School for Women 
was for a time pastor’s assistant in the 
ond Church of Beloit. 


Organ Dedicated at South Shore, Chicago 

South Shore, Chicago, dedicated a new | 
organ on Sunday, Feb. 21. It is a two-mal 
instrument built by the Moeler Company 
cost, complete, about $6,000. At this mee 
announcement was made of a gift of a meme 
window by Mr. L. S. Roth in memory of 
late A. W. Broecker, a friend and supporte 
the church for many years. The window 
be of the medallion type, the central panel 
taining a picture of Hoffman’s Gethsem 
and will add much to the beauty and dignit 
the church auditorium. 

The every member canvass this year resv 
in pledges of sufficient amount to Cover the 
larged budget of the church for the cur 
year. Ag a result the church voted not to 
aid from the Chicago Congregational Mis: 
ary and DPxtension Society, thus taking 
place among the self-supporting churches. 


MONTANA 
‘¢Grand Old Men of Montana’’ 

“The Grand Old Man of Montana!” T 
are half-a-dozen of him!—all past the reti 
age and more—seventy years and over “Db: 
ing forth fruit in old age.” The fountai: 
eternal youth is surely to be found in this s 

Dr. I. L. Cory, long of Wisconsin, has 
a second lease of life among us and will 
celebrate his semi-centennial in the Chris 
ministry. He resurrected a few years a 
twice dead church, and added 93 member 


Quinneh Tuk Cam rf 


Northfield, Massachusetts and Winchester, New Hampshi 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys 
Pachaug for Girls 
Sakakawea Vacation Camp forYoung Won 
Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Child 


Riding horses and poni 
Moderate R 


Land and Water sports 

Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 

HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BR 


Owners and Directors 
Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


Over 50,000 more 
erences than any 0 


Walker’s 
low priced concorde 


Concordance to the Bible. 980 pa 
Cloth $3.00. ¥% leather $3.75. Postage 20 ce 
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single Communion. He is the honored presi- 
ht of the state board and presides with effi- 
ney and dispatch at the crowded sessions of 
aference directors. 

Rey. S. W. Pollard, pastor of Melstone and 
hsselshell, has recently added to his field, 
nearby town, Sumatra, that has repeatedly 
\led for his services. Melstone hag been one 
‘the few churches in the state that has met its 
{| apportionment for missions the past few 
rs, though crop failure and railway depres- 
in has been their portion. Mr. Pollard has 
on pastor for nine years and is greatly be- 
ted by the church and the townspeople. 

Rey. D. E. Evans, after acting as pastor of 
veral of our churches, ad interim, has finally 
eepted a call to the Absarokee church to be- 
me its regular full-time pastor, though his 
ars number more than the allotted span of 
e, according to the Psalmist. 

Rey. J. R. Beebe, who has been in the state 
ta double decade, moved finally to the south- 
no section, where for several years he has 
tved the churches, making Broadview his 
me. He has been accustomed to drive 75 
lles after the morning service on Sunday and 
leach twice more before the day was done, 
en home again Monday. One year he made 
is trip 48 Sundays, showing weather condi- 
ms as well as his 70-year old determination. 
@ is now serving the second church of Billings 
South Side), which has never had so success- 
a winter. Sunday school and Christian En- 
vor reach the young folks, and a full house 
eets the up-to-date, stirring, Biblical preacher 
inday nights as well. 

Rey. Mr. Underwood (U.B.), of Missoula, 
is resumed supply work for us after an inter- 
il of absence from the city and now goes to 
rlee twice a month. Here he has reorganized 
‘e church and Sunday school, where little has 
en done for some years—the Sunday school 
tying been given up entirely. Church attend- 
ce fills the house, attracted by a large choir 
s well as the preaching. 

Last, but not least, is our former state super- 
tendent, Dr. G. J. Powell, who retired last 
iw from general work, having reached the age 
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Children’s Day Services. 
Not only NEW but also DIFFERENT. F 
Samples free to Ministers, Supt’s and Committees 
Examine these and be convinced. 

PATHS OF PROMISE by J. Lincoln Hall. Beauti- 
ful lyrics and charming music. 


HEROINES OF HIS WORD. A pageant, with pro- 
cessional and recessional. Platform demonstra- 
tion. School sings incidental music. A NoveLty. 

PORTALS OF HIS GOODNESS. This service in- 
cludes a ‘lableau— Pantomime, also The Indoor 
Garden and dialogue—The Lost Coin. Music by 
Dr. Geibel for entire school. 


CLASSICS NO. 4. Great music of the world’s mas- 
ters, arranged for Sunday School singing. 


GARDEN OF HIS LOVE. This is termed a ‘‘Mixed 
' Service,” because of its great variety. 
HIS CROWNING DAY. _A complete easy service 
for all departments by W. A. Shawker. 
CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, NO. 12 


Colored cover, 32 pages. Plenty of material for 
the little children. Easy recitations, exercises, 
songs, etc., 25c each. No returnable sample sent. 


‘CHILDREN’S DAY SPECIALS, NO. 2 


| 

: Contains 5 splendid, worth while things for young 
| people. Migocnus and helpful, 25c each. No re- 
| 


turnable samples sent. 


_ HALL-MACK CO. Vas & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. J Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Music Co., Western Selling Agents, 218 S. 
_ Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
|. 41 Bromaield St., Boston 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Church attendance bears the same rela- 


tion to goodness that a square meal bears 
to a day’s work. 


limit. But he hag entered the ranks of the 
pastors at Ballantine, where he has had his 
ranch home for many years. He is planning 
to reach out during the summer months to a 
large number of points that are part of this 
“Tuarger Parish.” ‘His eye is not dimmed nor 
is his natural strength abated.” FF; EH 


CALIFORNIA 

Covenant Service for Church-School Workers 

At First, Pasadena, a recent Sunday morn- 
ing service of the church was given to the 
self-dedication of the church-school workers in 
a most impressive manner. After a sermon 
by the minister, Rev. D. F. Fox, the workers 
eame forward and publicly took the following 
covenant: 


We, the officers and teachers of the First 
Congregational Church, Pasadena, do covenant 
with our Lord and one another, and do bind 
ourselyes in the presence of God to accept the 
duties assigned unto us and occupy the posi- 
tions for which we have been chosen with fidel- 
ity and to the extent of our ability. 

We covenant to undertake our work prayer- 
fully, diligently, whole-heartedly. 

We dedicate our minds, hearts, talents, and 
time to this task. 

We covenant to work together in a spirit of 
unity, that will insure the strength, growth, 
and usefulness of our church school and that 
will enable us to win every member of our 
school to loving obedience to the great Teacher, 
whose we are and whom we serve. 


Response of the church: 

We, the members of the church, in view 
of our promise and obligation, do covenant 
with you and do pledge ourselves to support 
the work of our church school. 

We pledge our co-operation with officers and 
teachers to the end that through Christian 
nurture, teaching, and training, our young 
people may be thoroughly grounded in the 
abiding verities of the Christian life and faith, 
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Rey. O. A. Smiru, NoGaLes, ARIZONA 

His remarkable social service work, car- 

ried on in connection with the pastorate 

of the church, has enlisted the commen- 

dation as well as the financial support of 
the Catholic priest of the place. 
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and go forth equipped for Christian leadership 
in the church of Christ throughout the world. 
In the past year the church was strength- 
ened by 95 new members with a net gain of 25, 
There are 700 in the church school and 106 in 
the brotherhood. The receipts of the women’s 
church aid were $4,489 and for missions $1,414. 
The local church budget called for $23,000, be- 
sides raising $29,747 for the new church pro- 
ject. There was contributed to the apportion- 
ment $10,538 and $527 for special objects. 


HAWAII 

Every Member Canvass at Honolulu 

Central Union Church, Honolulu, hag com- 
pleted, recently, its every member canvass. 
Teams totaling 100 men conducted the canvass. 
They secured $39,222 from 824 individual sub- 
seribers, an increase of 524 over last year. The 
budget for 1926 is $45,607, of which $12,000 is 
devoted to benevolences. The total membership 
is 1,413. Sinee September, 1925, when Rev. 
P. A. Swartz became pastor of the church, 68 
new members have been received. 


THESE TWELVE 


A Study in Temperament 


by 
CHARLES R. BROWN 


Dean, Yale Divinity School 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: “I 
have read Dean Brown’s compact, 
conciseand informing volume with 
pleasure and profit. It is a char- 
acteristic product of one who un- 
failingly conveys his matured 
learning in clearand unmistakable 
ways.” 


In its second printing 17 days 
after publication 


$2.00 


- 


Also by Dean Brown 


TEN SHORT STORIES FROM 
THE BIBLE 


$1.75 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


The novel DR. S. PARKES CADMAN recom- 
mended over the radio on Easter Day 


HEATHER HERETICS 


By MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


“A very remarkable piece of work... . It has 
permanent elements.”—THoMAS L. Masson. 

“A fine, true, and delightful story.’”—Deran 
G. T. W. Patricx, University of Iowa. 

“A book with marrow in its bones and a smile 
on its face.’—Dr. G. McPuerson Hunter, 
Editor The Presbyterian Banner. 

“The story is absorbing; and it is bound to en- 
lighten, entertain, and charm its readers.”’— 
Dr. Georce A. Gorpon, Boston. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$2.00 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Brown, A. R., First, Fairport, N. Y., to First, 
Jackson, Mich. Accepts. 


HwarnH, J. G., Ferndale, Cal., to Salida. Accepts 
to begin May 1. 

MeckpL, Hzra, Hazel Park, St. Paul, Minn., to 
Milaca. At work. 


Ritny, W. W., Weaverville, Cal., to Green Ridge, 
Mo. At work. 


TuckpR, HerBert, West Newbury, Mass., to Hast 
Granby, Ct. Accepts. 


iiinasaret PORTABLE 
= CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. hen this edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 
a new field or sold to another congregation in 
same city or shipped elsewhere. , 


Substantial 
Attractive—Economical 


Ready-built in sections with windows and 
doors in place, complete with glass and hard- 
ware. Bolted together in a short time by 
unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
a mission church in your community? Send 
today for free catalog, full particulars. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
92 Main St., Saginaw, Michigan 


“VICTOR Portable he 

" STEREOPTICON Ve dpa anteaped 
SHIPPED ON TRIAL 

SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
Teckures for vent. 


WRITE FOR 

=e INFORMATION = 

SS VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH.CO. INC. 
MES © 220 VICTOR BLDG,DAVENPORT-10WA. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


a i 
al Co. 706 St.Paul St, Roctigster, N.Y. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


> NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY.NN. CITY. 


LS 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 
BELLAND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 
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Ordinations and Installations 


DaskaM, M. F., 0., Hartford, Mich., April 13. Ser- 
mon by Rev. G. C. Horst; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. W. BH. Goltz, J. W. Sutherland, A. B. 
Eby, and C. B. Miller. 

Ho.p, D. C., 0., Eagle Butte, S. D., April 11. Ser- 
mon by Rey. T. I. Moccasin ; other parts by Rey. 
Messrs. E. R. Fox, Rudolf Hertz, and Garfield 
Driver. 

Roperts, S. H., 4., Excelsior, Minn., March 18. 
Sermon by Rey. S. B. Roberts, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. A. H. Parsons, W. J. Gray, 
BH. 8. Shaw, J. H. Yaggy, J. E. Ball, and J. P. 
Miller. 


Personals 


CHANNON, Rey. and Mrs. Irvine, American Board 
missionaries at Silliman Institute, Philippine 
Islands, are spending a month in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


DrKay, Ruy. G. H., superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Hawaii for the past four 
years has resigned, effective June 1. He expects 
to make a tour of the Orient, going by way of 
Australia, Java, and Singapore, thence back to 
Japan and to California where his children live, 
and where he is widely known. Mr. DeKay has 
been invited to spend several weeks in Australia 
giving lectures under the auspices of the Anti- 
Liquor League. He is also considering sug- 
gestions of friends that he spend several weeks 
in Japan in the same manner. An editorial in 
one of the Honolulu papers recently, speaks 
highly of Mr. DeKay’s work, and quotes a 
prominent citizen “who is on the other side 
of the fence’ ag saying that “if there 
were more like him working for prohibition, 
half the trouble concerning enforcement would 
be wiped out.” Since the death of Mrs. DeKay 
last summer, Mr. DeKay has felt the need of 
being closer to his family. He will engage 
again in work after his return from the Orient. 


DUKES, Rey. H. N., pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Lewiston, Wash., was married March 29 to 
Miss Dorothy Jacobs, a member of his church 
in Lewiston, by Rev. C. HE. Palmer of the Fed- 
erated Church of Pullman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dukes expect to visit Europe this summer in 
the Sherwood Eddy party to study interna- 
tional conditions and places of public interest 
in Great Britain and on the continent. 


Ferrin, A. C., pastor of the church at Claremont, 
N.H., has been granted a leave of absence with 
salary until June 1, to recover from a serious 
illness which has confined him to his home since 
January. With Mrs. Ferrin he plans to spend 
the next three months in a milder climate. On 
Haster Sunday his congregation presented him 
with a generous sum of money. 


Harpy, W. P., pastor of the Berean Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal., was given a farewell reception at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. L. L. Pierce, Sherman, 
Cal., on April 7. Mr. Hardy is soon to return 
to New Hampshire after an absence of 37 years. 
He was presented with a purse by his friends. 


Kinestny, H. M., director of Negro work, C. H. j 


M. S., spent Holy Week on special service in 
New England, preaching Palm Sunday at Dix- 
well Ave. Church, New Haven; speaking to a 
Christian Endeavor group that afternoon at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City; preach- 
ing that night at Corona; and giving the balance 
of the week and Easter to the St. Mark’s 
Church, Boston, where he made a survey of 
Negro church life in Boston for the Massachu- 
setts H. M. 8.; and speaking at First, Wellesley, 
Easter evening on “The Story of George W. 
Hannar,” the A. M. A. missionary of that 
church at Beachton, Ga. 


MILLER, Rey. AND Mrs. J. S., of Clarkson, N. Y., 
were the guests of honor recently at a reception 
given by the women of the church, it being the 
50th anniversary of their marriage. Gifts 
amounting to $175 in gold were presented to 
the couple. Mr. Miller was called to the Clark- 
son Church in 1924. 


Sricox, Rny. J. B., of Toronto, Canada, conducted 
two weeks Lenten services in the church at 
Western Springs, Ill., assisting the pastor, 
Rev. V. W. Cooke, He brought to the services 
the results of his many years of experience, 
and preached with a fervor and with a loy- 
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alty to the Master which made a deep) 
pression. | 


Stixrup, Miss Loursn, formerly matron in ch 
of the Susannah Wesley Home in Honolul 
accepted appointment as head worker ps 
Waipahu Community House. an 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted | » 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Mininy 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven wi; 
each. Address Obituary Department, % 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. H 


DR. JOHN G. FRASER 


Dr. John G. Fraser was born at Ferrysburg, § 
Oct. 6, 1846. His people moved to Saybrook, ), 
where his father, Rev. John Malcolm Fraser, 4 
the pastor, from which village in Ashta); 
County, John entered Oberlin College in 14 
graduating in the class of 1867, and recei 
his Masters degree in 1870. After three yer 
spent in the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
graduated and was ordained in 1871. In 
meantime he had married Martha M. Miller. By 
this exceedingly happy union there came ft)» 
children, Mrs. Grace Waugh, wife of Dr. Juj 
Waugh, Mrs. Faith Scott, wife of Mr. Frank) 
Scott, and James Miner Fraser, the well-kn; 
architect, all of Cleveland, O. There are % 
grandchildren. Mrs. Fraser died thirty years * 
and Dr. Fraser never remarried. i 

Dr. Fraser served the Congregational chur¢: 
of Clarksfield, East Toledo, and Madison as ti 
pastor and was then elected Superintendent) 
the Congregational Conference of Ohio—sery| 
with great distinction for 25 years. After th 
he became Registrar of the Conference, and 1 
that position until his death on April 16 | 


The | 
Church Touring Guild 


President: REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, Etc. 


Arrangements handled by 
Sir HENRY LUNN, LTD. 


$345 


INCLUDING OCEAN PASSAGE 
AND ALL EXPENSES 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet “M” 
CHURCH TOURING GUILD 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY: 


Here is your opportunity. A simple, pleasan 
method that will win the interest and co-operatiol 
of every member. Work done in spare moments 
No investment required. Write for particulars. 


Ss. J. GROSS 2 
Kernwood Building Malden, Mew 


The Massachusetts General Hospita 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES + 


Regular three-year course requires high school diplome 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied t 
members of the training school. Entrance February ani 
September. ' 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agence 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public ¢ 
private schools in all parts of the count 

Advises parents about schools. 


wish to dispose of, why not insert a classified advert 
ment in our paper? Some small church may be in ni 

of them, and be glad to pay a small sum for them, 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


I you have any second-hand church furnishings } 
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burg, Fla. Marietta College gave him the 
norary degree of Divinity in 1889. Dr. Fraser 
as gifted with a keen sense of humor, a rugged 
mnesty, and a rare capacity for friendship. He 
fas a member of the Hast Cleveland Congrega- 
jonal Church. Congregationalism in Ohio owes 
jim a great debt of gratitude. 


| 


GEORGE W. GLINES 


On April 13, at the Beverly, Mass., hospital, 
surred the death of George W. Glines, senior 
7. of the Second Church, North Beverly. He 
jhad served continuously in the office of deacon 
since elected in October, 1891. Deacon Glines was 
leo jn HWaton, N. H., July 23, 1850, and in 1871 
‘same to North Beverly. On April 13, 1876, he 
bam Lucy M. Tyler of Beverly, who died in 
922. He was a member of the first city govern- 
ment of Beverly, and has been prominent in a 
humber of civic affairs. As a loyal, devoted, and 
generous member of the church, as a splendid 
izen of the community, and as an outstanding 
Christian man he will be greatly missed. He is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Mildred E. Cald- 
well and Mrs. Lucy E. Stubbert, both of North 
Beverly, and one granddaughter, Miss Olive Cald- 
| well. 
t) i 


REV. LINCOLN B. GOODRICH 


Rey. Lincoln B. Goodrich, minister-at-large for 
southeastern Massachusetts since 1921, died at 
[> home in Taunton April 16, after a brief illness. 
was born in 1864 in Pembroke, N. H., where 
his father, Rev. Lewis Goodrich, was the pastor 
f the Congregational Church. He was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1888 and for two years 
‘was a successful teacher and principal of the 
‘High School in Plainfield, N. J. Though urged 
‘by advisors to continue in that profession, he 
resolutely turned aside to prepare for the min- 
‘istry; he entered Yale Divinity School and was 
' graduated in 1893. His pastorates were in 
‘Bound Brook, N. J., from 1893 to 1896, in the 
‘First Church, Marlboro, Mass., from 1896 to 1905, 
‘and in the Trinitarian Church, Taunton, Mass., 
/from 1905 until he entered his wider work under 
the commission of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
|sionary Society. 
| Mr. Goodrich’s ministry was marked by many 
{high qualities. Especially to be remembered were 
|his skill and enthusiasm in working with young 
|people. He was a true pastor also in his sym- 
pathetic and resourceful ministry to all in trouble. 
Taunton will not soon forget how, in the crisis 
|of an epidemic of influenza, he led his church to 
‘eonvert its meetinghouse into an emergency hos- 
pital, in which he and his wife and their daughter 
| gaye themselves to nursing Jew and Catholic and 
‘Protestant back to health or to comforting their 
| last hours of life. He was an effective preacher 
of the Gospel and gave much time from his own 
‘large work as pastor to help- other pastors win 
men for Christ. In his general work in the wider 
| field he developed rare skill in dealing with the 
| troublesome problems of the smaller churches and 
became the beloved and trusted counselor of pas- 
| tors and people. To that difficult and exacting 
_ service he gave himself without reserve; the last 
Sunday of his life was spent in meeting appoint- 
Ments on Cape Cod. 


= 
\ REV. WILLIAM H. WOODWELL 
Rey. William H. Woodwell died at the home 
of his son, Archer R. Woodwell, in Kensington, M4., 
on April 8, 1926. He was born in Newburyport, 
“Mass., Sept. 9, 1844, eldest son of David T. and 
Mary (Haskell) Woodwell. In early life he was 
a reporter on the staffs of Boston newspapers. 

my He was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1869, 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1872, and or- 
_dained the following year. His pastorates in- 
| elude Congregational churches at Wells, Me., Mont 
_ Vernon, N. H., Orient, N. Y., New Marlboro and 
‘Sandwich, Mass., Seabrook, N. H., Hampton and 
Haddam, Ct., and Pomona, Fla. He also spent 
afew years on the Hawaiian Islands as preacher 
and teacher. 

He was elected a Corporate Member (Life) of 

the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
‘Missions in 1895. 
; In 1873 he married Martha Haskell, and they 
a four sons and one daughter, all of whom sur- 
_ yive him; Julian B., William H., Jr., Archer R., 
Carolus S., and Miss Eva C. He also leaves an 
ged mother, three brothers, a sister, and eleven 
" dchildren. 
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Events to Come 

Boston MINistTERS’ Muntine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, May 3, 10.45 a.m. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NorTHERN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RBLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 

CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 

CALIFORNIA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 

CoLoraADO, Denver, May 25-27. 

EL.sowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 

EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFEPRENCB OF 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Htna, Pa., June, 

ILLINOIS, Quincy, May 4-6. 

INDIANA, Kokomo, May 11-13. 

Iowa, Spencer, May 11-13. 

KANSAS, Topeka, May 11-13. 

MAINE, Portland, May 4-6. 

MassacHuserrs, Dorchester, May 17-19. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

Mrnnusora, Brainerd, May 11-13. 

Missouri, St. Louis, May 10-12. 

Montana, Billings, July 22-29. 

New Hampsuirn, Newport, May 18-20. 

New Mpxico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 

New York, Walton, May 18-20. 

NortuH Daxora, Hlbowoods, June 28-30. 

Ouro, Cleveland, May 11-13. 

OREGON, Bugene, May 4-6. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton, May 18-20. 
tHODH ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 

Souru DaxKora, Yankton, April 29-May 2. 

TrnNuSsspp (Colored), Louisville, Ky., April 27- 
May 2. 

Tpxas (White), San Antonio, April 30-May 2. 

Vermont, Randolph, May 16-18. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Fire at Northland College 

Dill Hall, girls’ dormitory at Northland 
College, Ashland, Wis., was destroyed by fire 
on April 11. The authorities have often spoken 
of their anxiety for the girls housed in this 
frame building. The fire which they feared 
hag come, but God has been good to them, for 
no one.was lost or injured, although the build- 
ing is a total loss. The building was protected 
by insurance, but insurance cannot cover all 
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the loss, and there will be serious problems of 
readjustment. Many of the girls on the third 
floor, especially, lost trunks, books, and all 
their personal possessions, and the loss will 
work real hardship. A temporary dining hall 
hag been arranged in the gymnasium and classes 
are meeting as usual. 


Kohala Girls’ School to Teach 


Home Making 

The Kohala Girls’ School, Kohala, Hawaii, 
will discontinue its regular academic work at 
the end of the present school year and will 
stress the phases of education that are more 
directly associated with home making. At 
the opening of the next school year the girls 
will be sent to the Honomakau High School for 
their academic work. They will be given 
courses in home making and in religious leader- 
ship at the Girls’ School. 

Miss Gertrude Bird has been loaned by the 
Hawaiian Board to the Girls’ School for one 
year. She will act as matron-in-charge and 
Miss Sistan Castro will be assistant matron. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrock Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. ies of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment: 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
‘acilit 


the Summer Quarter at 


Every adv 


A Profitable Summer ! 


Ministers, Missionaries, Religious Secretarie 
Leaders may enroll for attractive Courses and rece 


The Chicago J[heological Seminary 


57572University Avenue, Chicago 
Two Terms: June 21-July 28 
antage of affiliation with The University of Chicago. 


Special Catalog and full information gladly furnished, on request. 


ee) 
4 summer well-spent, means a year of content 


s, Teachers, and other Christian 
ive full Credits by spending 


July 29-September 3 


A serizs of handsome, well-appointed bi 
finest in its section of New England. 
with many special collections, is for t 
theological material in the country. 


assistants. 


ARTFORD 


W. Doucias MACKENZIE, President 


uildings makes the campus of 
The Case Memorial Library, 
he use of the three schools. 


The faculty is made up of 27 men and women of schol 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


the Foundation one of the 
containing 125,000 volumes, 
It is one of the richest in 


arly attainments, besides lecturers and 
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THE NATIONAL CGUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
Chairman Eaecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles BE. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This _Commission Serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on BHvangelism. 


(NorE— Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C, A,, Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. George L. Cady, 
Rey. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


f Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta. Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 
District Secretaries 
Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. H. W. Huelster, 19 So, La Salle St., Chicago 
Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Hddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William HE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Hnoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Brnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOGOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATIO! 
FOR EDUCATION i" 

19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, I 
G. W. Nash, President , 


Officers of the Board of Trustees 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman et 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman : 
John R. Bennett, Secretary | 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasure 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicas — 


Established by the National Council to mal 
available for the colleges the resources of tk 
denomination in fellowship and money. f 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 
4 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. ue 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit suj 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pa) 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Cor 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covel 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributio) 
of The COongregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl)| 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit! 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. | 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., | 
Hditor and Business Manage 
Rev. William B. Gilroy, D.D., : } 
Bditor of The Congregationalisi 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer : 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations } 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, 508 Congrega;| 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J, 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary, 

WoMaAn’s BoarpD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W. C 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec, 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MIsstonary 
FeperaTion, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. Hy 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. | 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY! 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, @ 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B. 
Dmrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rey. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. Ly 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTPRIAL AID, 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BOos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. HE. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FUND FOR MINISTHRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. Bnglish, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


THE MISSIONARY Socipty OF CONNECTICUT, @ 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
Wnglish, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart- 
ford. a 
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Federal Council of the Churches 


of Christ in America 


President, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
+ Honorary Secretary, Rev. E. B. Sanford 

General Secretaries, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland 
Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 

' Secretary 

Western Committee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 

man 


The Federal Council unites in expression and 
service twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
jneluding the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. : 


Commissions 


Buangelism and Life Service, 

Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Church and Social Service, 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 
Christian Education, 

Rey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

Rey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
Church and Race Relations, 

Dr. George H. Haynes, Secretary 
International Justice and Good Wiil, 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 

Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe, 
~ Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
Relations with Hastern Churches, 

Rt. Rey. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 

Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
Research and Hducation, 

Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


‘National Offices, 105 B. 22d St., New York City 
' Washington Office, 9837 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il, 


The Federal Council assists in the organization 
and development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
tiveness of service. 


The Council is supported in large part by con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 


Mann (President, Union Mortgage Company), 
“Treasurer. 
Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 S$ il 1922 


Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New HWngland 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
Ge Haven, and Reading 

ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a _restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and_ bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
EB. Busfield, D.D; Sec. Rev. Merritt A. Farren ; 
Treas., Charles LB. Stratton; Chairman of BHxec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


{ 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
4 The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 
Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 
PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; GEORGE 
Sipnny Wesster, D.D., Secretary. 
CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
eireulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
-licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 
W. L: Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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RISIBLES 


Kitty: “I’ve said ‘No’ to so many men it’s 
become monotonous.” 

Kat: “What were 
Dame Juggler. 


they selling ?””—Notre 


The stingy farmer was scorning his hired 
man for carrying a lantern when he went to 
call on his girl. 

“Why, when I went to call on my girl I 
went in the dark,’ said the farmer. 

“Yes, and just look at what you got,” said 
the hired man.—University of Nebraska Awg- 
wan, 


Elizabeth was told to practise for half an 
hour after lunch. She went off to do so, but 
her father could hear no sounds of piano-play- 
ing. After a while, he called out: 

“Why aren’t you practising, Hlizabeth?”’ 

And she answered, “Oh, but I am, daddy!” 

“Then why don’t I hear you?” 

“I’m practising the rests!”—Music 
Youth. 


and 


“Here,” said the poet, “is a little thing I 
wrote in three minutes.” 

“Man alive!” said the astonished editor, 
glancing at the poem. “Why, your fortune’s 
made.” 

“Thanks,” said the poet, much gratified. 

“Yes,” continued the editor. “If you wrote 
all that in three minutes, you can earn a good 
living at addressing envelopes by the hun- 
dred.’’—Continent. 


Capt. Harvey Allen, soldier and newspaper- 
man, in his younger days frequently attended 
the old colored church in a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, acquiring there many interesting anec- 
dotes of the enthusiasm of pastor and members. 
On one occasion, when a revival meeting was in 
progress and many converts were being made, 
the jarring of the floor caused the stovepipe to 
fall and the minister asked one of the breth- 
ren to put it in place again. Brother Johnson 
started to do so, but, being rather slow, the 
pastor said: 

“Pick it up, Brudder Johnson; pick it up. 
The Lord won't let it burn you.” 

With faith in the assurance, Brother John- 
son seized the hot pipe and, of course, it blis- 
tered his hands.- He dropped it suddenly with 
the emphatic remark : 

“De debble he won’t.”—Boston Globe. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Ve i 
i Te 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Bmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 


1 dministered. 
ta BL Rey. Fletcher D. 


William Willison, President; 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, 7’reasurer. 


Recommended for Children’s Day | 


| The Challenge of the Children 


By CHARLOTTE M. JONES 


A very beautiful and challenging service for Children’s Day. It allows for the greatest amount 
of freedom and use of the church-school teachings throughout the year. It, therefore, can be pre- 
sented easily and most effectively in small and large churches. The aim is to promote religious 
educational ideals and missionary giving, and there is opportunity to help other girls and boys 


who are less privileged. 


Price, $6.00 per hundred. Returnable copy, 10 cents 


Norte: “The Challenge of the Children” is free to all churches and church schools making.a special offer- 


ing to the Congregational Church Extension Boards, or otherwise includin 
FREE copies in quantities are obtainable ONLY 
Church Extension Boards, 289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


of benevolence. 


g that organization in their plan 


at the office of the Congregational 
It is for sale to other schools at $6.00 per 


hundred copies by the Congregational Publishing Society (The Pilgrim Press). 


King James Version 
Sunday School Scholars’ Edition. 
with Helps. 


Self-Pronouncing 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colors 


The text is self-pro- 
nouncing, by which aid 
children can learn to 
pronounce the difficult 
Scripture proper names. 


With beautiful colored views of scenes in Bible lands 
distributed throughout the text. Also maps of Bible 
lands in colors. Also new Practical Helps to Bible 
Study, especially designed for instructing children in 
Scriptural information. 


Size, 5% * 3% inches. 
9204. Dark Blue Silk Finished Cloth, with 


edges colored to match, round corners, gold titles $1.25 
9209. Durable Grained Moroccotol, overlap- 

ping covers, red gold edges, gold titles 2.00 
9019. Durable Grained Moroccotol, overlap- 

ping covers, red gold edges, gold titles 1.95 

3 Size, 534 « 37% inches. 

5704. Dark Blue Silk Finished Cloth, with 

edges colored to match, round corners, gold titles 1.50 
5709. Grained Moroccotol, overlapping covers, 

round corners, red under gold edges 2.50 
5715. Same as5709, but boundin French Morocco, 

genuine Leather 3.00 


FOR INTERMEDIATE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SCHOLARS 
A Beautiful Gift Bible 


Large, Clear, Black Type, Self-Pronouncing, contain- 
ing Helps to Bible Study, 4,000 Questions and Answers, 
Illustrations in one color, Maps in Colors, and Presen- 
tation Page. 


Size, 5“ 7 inches. 
209. Grained Moroccotol, overlapping covers, 


red under gold edges, gold titles 2.50 
215. Bound in French Seal Leather, overlap- 

ping covers, round corners, red under gold edges, 

head bands and purple silk marker, gold titles, etc. 3.10 
209 RL. RED LETTER EDITION. Same as 

No. 209, with the sayings of Christ printed in red 2.65 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S STUDY BIBLE 
Pronouncing Students’ Edition 
Minion. I6mo. Size, 44% x 634 inches. 


(Authorized Version.) Small and compact in size, 
containing References, Concordance, Scholars’ Ready 
Reference Handbook, Four Thousand Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments, nearly Four 
Hundred Pages of Carefully Selected Helps and Fifteen 
Maps in Colors. 


4312. Morocco Grained Genuine Leather, 
overlapping covers, titles in gold, red under gold 
edges, head bands and marker 


3.65 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Day 


A Suggested Gift to 
Those Already Pos- 
sessing Bibles 


The New Testament in 
Modern Speech 


(New and Revised Edition) 


By Richard Francis Weymouth 


This reverent and scholarly trans- 
lation in modern speech gives new 
meaning and understanding: to 
many phases of the old version. 
It is a worthy companion volume 
to the Bible, and we would recom- 
mend its presentation to all those 
children already possessing Bibles. 
It is published in several editions. 
Send for descriptive circular and 
price list. 


The prices range from 
$1.50 to $6.50 


American Standard Version 


Sunday School Scholars Bibles 
Pocket Size Illustrated Bibles 


An ideal Bible for Sunday School use, combining good, 
readable type in a small size book. With 31 full page 
illustrations and 6 colored maps. 


Ruby Type, 32mo, 3%4 * 55% inches and % inch thick. 
49GL. Genuine Smooth Green Leather, divin- 


ity circuit, round corners, gold edges $2.25 
49ML. Genuine Smooth Maroon Leather, di- 

vinity circuit, round corners, gold edges 2.25 
142C. Bound in Smyrna Morocco, sand grain, 

divinity circuit, overlapping covers, silk head 

band, silk marker, embossed backbands, round 

comers, red under gold edges 2.00 


LARGE TYPE POCKET BIBLES 


These Bibles are printed from large Minion type and 
make excellent books for Sunday School and Church use 
and for gifts to scholars. With 12 colored maps and 25 
outline maps. No references or helps. 

Minion Type, Pocket Size, 24mo, 4x6 inches, 
and 13-16 inches thick. 


107. Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, flexible 


covers, round corners, red under gold edges 2.40 
112. Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, divinity 
circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 2.75 


A Special Series of very practical 
and useful Helps and Bible Questions 
and Answers, and a number of fine old 
Hymns and the Ten Commandments, 
The Lord’s Prayer, The Beatitudes, 
The Creed, The Parables of Jesus, 
The Miracles of Jesus, etc. Printed 
on fine white Bible paper, from clear 
type, making a beautiful Bible that 
any boy or girl will be pleased to own. 

Ruby Type, Pocket Size, 334 « 5% inches and 
I inch thick. 
60. Bound in Cloth, stiff covers, square corners, 

red edges, Sunday School Scholars Bible, stamped 

in pure gold on cover, no illustrations se 7.05: 
50%. Genuine Leatheroid, Morocco grain, di- 


vinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 1.85 
68. Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, divinity 

circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, title 

stamped on sideand back in pure gold. With 32 

full colored illustrations 2.60 


Minion Type, Illustrated Size, 24mo, 4%6 inches 
and 13% inches thick. 


With 32 full-colored illustrations and presentation page 
in colors, 25 outline maps and 12 colored maps. 


133. Cloth, boards, round comers, red edges, gold 


title on side : : 1.60 
110%. Genuine Leatheroid, Morocco grain, di- 

vinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 

(illustrations in sepia) i ~ Set 2.25 
135. Genuine Leather, Morocco grain, divinity 

circuit, round corners, red under gold edges 3.00 
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The World Speaks to the Church 


By McILYAR HAMILTON LICHLITER 


To crowds that throng the city street, 

Or jostle in the marts of trade; 
To carefree youth whose joyous feet 

Dance through the world that Thou hast made ; 
To masters in the realm of thought, 

And toilers bent beneath the rod; 
| To lonely hearts by men forgot, 
| Be thou to all—the House of God! 
| 


When men cry out, confused in mind, 
For Truth’s clear, guiding beam of light; 
When blinded teachers lead the blind, 
Or rob the seeing eyes of sight ; 
When Knowledge walks with faltering stride, 
The path which Faith so grandly trod ; 
When Reason fails, and doubts abide, 
Be thou to all—the Voice of God! 


Above the strife of race and creed, 

And hate which scorns the common good ; 
Above the narrowing lust of greed 

Which laughs at dreams of brotherhood ; 
Above a nation’s trust in war 

Which thrusts its youth beneath the sod ; 
Above the glamorous lies that mar — 


Be thou to all—the Peace of God! 


First. Congregational Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Atlanta-Piedmont-Thorsby System 


To Meet the Educational Call of Our Home Mission Field of 
Greatest Need and Largest Possibilities 


The three related Institutions combined are our main educational force for the Anglo-Saxon South. They are 
in the portion of.our Nation where 974 out of every 1,000 are native-born American citizens. From the thousands 
of youth in these homes of the South, where religion is not at a discount, must come an ever-increasing portion of our 
future Christian workers for America and the World. 


These three Institutions are strong in scholarship, vitally Christian in spirit, and unparalleled in field, both as 
to need and possibilities. They are combining in their appeal to test Dr. Cowling’s statement that Congregational- 
ists had lost their interest in Christian education, with the hope of proving that he is mistaken. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Crowning Institution of Our Greatest Home Mission Field 


First Five Years’ Objective: 


Endowment .. + eee oP ws ee ee ee 00.000 

Buildings and Rouipmcnt aes Fe oe ee ae 50,000 

Donations for Expenses Each Veg eee tae ee eee 20,000 
Second Five Years’ Objective: 

Endowment. . RE ee 7 OREM RF 300,000 

Buildings and Rquipmene stem Wee tas) Fog etes Ce 50,000 

Donations for Budget Each Year SE are ee 20,000 


Surely modest objectives for so important a work. 


Send donations and pledges to President Lewis H. Keller or Treasurer Atlanta Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


THORSBY INSTITUTE 


The Most Important Feeder for Seminary and College 
First Five Years’ Objective: 


Endowment... Lae Tertiaey,  ooe a's een AOULOUL 
Buildings and Banipmeny Smash ad ees eAtenee Ag arn eae 50,000 
Donations for Expenses Each Year. . .... . 20,000 
Second Five Years’ Objective: 
Endowment... ee, Oe Coe 300,000 
Buildings and Bguipment op aA te TRA ee: 50,000 
Donations for Budget Each Year . . Pe sh) 20,000 
A Present Pressing Need for Closing Biceal Year 6,000 


Surely no less could be asked for an institution of such achievement and such promise. 


Send donations and pledges to Principal Helen C. Jenkins or to Treasurer E. W. Butler, Thorsby, Alabama. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 
The College of Boundless Opportunities in the Field of Greatest Need 
First Five Years’ Objective: 


Endowment . . inte eee Ee ee UO.000 
Buildings and a aiiene seks Pa GSE Koad kitae cca eee hens 500,000 
Donations for Expenses Each Year ARs Peers tee 75,000 
Second Five Years’ Objective: 
Endowment . . ee ee raed nl OK II 
Buildings and Fy cigar wit ce hg Rae Semen ots ate 500,000 
Donations for Budget Each Year. . . Tee 75,000 
Present Pressing Needs for Paying Maschers ok gee: 25,000 


Surely a college of such a grade in such a field is worthy of all this and more. 


Send donations and pledges to President Frank E. Jenkins or Treasurer Thomas E. Harris, 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Twenty-One 


Give me, I pray, a soul which still may sing, 
A mind to leap each shadow, unafraid, 
The will to answer every call that’s made, 
Glad zest for life, and all that life may bring! 


Teach me to find in every dullest thing 
The hidden spark of joy which there is laid ; 
And when the price of pain must needs be paid 
To laugh, and never feel the sting! 


O, show me always dear, hard, gladsome tasks 
By which my swelling urge may find a vent 
In straining toil which self-love never masks 
With adulation. Earnest, glad, intent, 
The only rest my struggling spirit asks 
Is consciousness of active life, well spent. 
Heten M. WILcox, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Notable Hymn 


GN CE Washington Gladden gave to the world his great 

hymn, O Master let me walk with Thee, it has become 
a sort of tradition that his successors in the pulpit of 
First Church, Columbus, O., must emulate his example. 
President Maurer has written several hymns that are 
likely to become widely known in the church, and Dr. 
Lichliter, the present pastor of First Church, has written 
the fine hymn which we print on our cover page this 
week. The hymn made a deep impression when given to 
the National Council in Washington last fall, in the 
course of an address by Dr. Lichliter. 


A Professor of Preaching 


EEP satisfaction is expressed, everywhere that we 
have heard it discussed, with the appointment of Dr. 
Carl S. Patton as Professor of Preaching in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Such strategic importance at- 
taches to that position in the future of preaching in a 
vast section of this country that much depends upon the 
backgrounds, personality, and ability of the man who will 
wield the influence of that chair. We could not conceive 
of a better appointment. Highly skilled and practiced 
in the art, as well as in the theory, of preaching Dr. Pat- 
ton combines in his personality the deeper gifts and 


qualities of character that may be expected to impart to 
his students inspiration and ballast along with competent 
instruction. Dr. Patton is a liberal in the true sense of 
the term—a man whose outspoken honesty has never per- 
mitted him to trim truth to suit his theory of it, but who 
has assumed toward his fellowmen, whatever their 
opinions, a large-spirited and kindly attitude. He is at 
once too sincere and too human to have conceived of the 
Christian ministry in a conventional way, or to have 
exercised it in a perfunctory manner. What the pulpit 
needs above all things today is the note of strong indi- 
viduality, and it is this that is likely to be produced under 
the influence of a man like Dr. Patton. 


““Wets” and “‘Drys” at Washington 


HE comment that one is moved to make on the ap- 
pearance of “wet” and “dry” witnesses and advo- 
cates before the Senate’s committee at Washington would 
fill a volume. A prohibitionist is, of course, very apt to 
favor his own side and to see the weakness of the other 
side, and the man who boasts of his impartial judgment 
is often the man who least exercises it. Viewing the 
matter with such impartiality as we possess we have been 
rather surprised at both the weakness with which the 
“wets” presented their case, and the vigor and ability 
with which the “drys” have stated their case. We feared 
that it might be the other way round—that prohibition- 
ists might rest their case largely upon sentiment, while 
the “wets” got in some telling blows. 

Just the opposite has been the case. The “wets” got 
in a lot of rather slushy opinions, while the “drys” have 
presented an array of facts not easily controverted. 
Broadly speaking, the contrast between the “wets” and 
the “drys” in the facts and matter presented has been 
chiefly in the way in which the “wets” have stressed the 
exceptional, both as to territory and fact, while the 
“drys” have rested their case upon general conditions 
throughout every sphere of society and throughout the 
country as a whole. The “wets” have seriously injured 
their case by overstating it. A Roman Catholic priest 
from a mining district of Pennsylvania gave testimony 
under oath showing a shocking condition of affairs in his 
parish, but everybody knows that such extreme condi- 
tions do not prevail throughout the country. They are 
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tribute to the peace of his mind and the comfort of his © 
body. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


The letter may be found in the 10-volume edition of 
the papers and letters of Jefferson Davis, issued a short ; 
time ago by the Mississippi Department of Archives and . 


exceptional, and it would be as reasonable to set forth 
the conditions in a red-light district. as typical of the 
morality of Americans as a whole. Moreover, while this 
priest attributed this state of affairs to prohibition, there 
was not the slightest evidence to show that alcohol was 


not the real cause, and that such conditions would pre- 
vail under access to alcohol, licit or illicit. 


The Real Curse Is Alcohol 


HE “wets” do not seem to see that in the eyes of men 
who face the facts with any sense of logic they are 
only justifying and vindicating the implacable warfare 
that the “drys” have waged upon alcoholism. The “wets” 
become maudlin over the evils and abuses that arise from 
illicit liquor and home brew. It is a terrible thing that 
intoxicants should be made and drunk in the homes of 
the people, according to the “wets.” Why, a “dry” may 
inquire, if alcohol is such a terrible thing when drunk 
illicitly, should such an evil and dangerous thing be per- 
mitted at all? The “wets” by their own arguments, and 
confessions of the evil attaching to illicit liquor, show 
the desperate nature of the thing the “drys” are fighting 
and the need of attacking it in a drastic way. The “drys” 
very sensibly fail to make any distinction between legal 
and illegal liquor in its moral and social effects. It is 
the curse of alcohol that they are fighting, wherever and 
however manifested. Let any man honestly read the 
“wet” evidence before the Senate’s committee and say 
whether or no that evidence is not a damning admission 
of the curse that alcohol really is. The logic of the thing 
seems to be: Illegal liquor is a social menace and a curse ; 
therefore, let us legalize the curse and the menace. The 
American people generally are not likely to be taken in 
by such argument. If the Volstead Act should ever be 
modified it is likely to be through the desire not to make 
the interpretation of the prohibition amendment more 
drastic than is necessary for the attainment of its clear 
purpose. But there is not likely to be any such modifi- 
cation while that clear purpose is endangered. If the 
“wets” were displaying, or had displayed, half the zeal 
in fighting the evils of intemperance that they are now 
displaying, and have formerly displayed, in fighting pro- 
hibition, modification would not only be possible, but 
the drastic measures that prevail, and that prohibition- 
ists regard as none too drastic under the circumstances, 
would never have been adopted. 


Jefferson Davis’ Magnanimity 


CES magnanimity of Lincoln and Grant in their atti- 

tude toward the South and toward Southern leaders 
in the Civil War has become a part of the records of our 
national life. Less widely known, but worthy of a place 
in those records, is the reply of Jefferson Davis, in a letter 
written in 1885, to the request of “a Boston journalist” 
for a critical article dealing with General Grant’s mili- 
tary career. Jefferson Davis blankly refused to write 
such an article and as bluntly stated the grounds for 
such refusal. He wrote: 

1. General Grant is dying. 

2. Though he invaded our country ruthlessly, it was 
with open hand, and, as far as I know, he abetted neither 
arson nor pillage, and has, since the war, I believe, shown 


no malignity to Confederates, either of the military or 
civil service. 


Therefore instead of seeking to disturb the quiet of 
his closing hours, I would, if it were in my power, con- 


History. 


Princely Apostle of ‘‘ Mutual Understanding”’ 
Or" of the best interpretations of the significance of 

the Universal Christian Conference, which was held 
in Stockholm last August, was given by a layman. At 
its final session, the chairman of the Swedish committee 
of arrangements was invited to address it. In substance, 
he said: What have we secured? Perhaps, not agree- 
ment, but something more important,—mutual under- 
standing. That is what is needed everywhere in the 
world today, between the churches, between the nations, 
between capital and labor,—mutual understanding. 
“Unity in confession is by no means necessary for creat- 
ing the spirit of good will and understanding.” This 
secured, “it is to be hoped that Christendom throughout 
the world will apply its will-power and energy for pro- 
moting what may be styled practical Christianity, the 
application of which is also necessary for keeping and 
strengthening its own inner life.” 

The speaker was His Royal Highness, Crown Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus. Not merely had he given personal 
attention to the complicated arrangements and lavish 
hospitality for which the committee spent $54,000; but, 
as a delegate, was one of the most constant in attend- 
ance at the sessions in the Academy of Music. The inter- 
est with which he followed the proceedings is illustrated 
by the fact that, upon hearing Dr. M. Worth Tippy of 
our Federal Council speak upon the industrial problem, 
he sent an aide to invite him to lunch and plied him with 
questions. He entertained a number of delegates at his 
palace, judiciously selected from different nations, in- 
cluding Dr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Brown, Chairman of 
the American Section, who found him a charming and 
democratic host. He mingled with the delegates con- 
ducted through the Cathedral of Upsala, some of whom 
noted the reverence with which he stood before the tomb 
of Swedenborg. 

It is a similar tribute to a son of Sweden, which brings 
the Prince and Crown Princess Louise to this country, 
the unveiling at Washington on May 27, of the statue of 
John Ericsson. He will visit leading cities, and return 
by way of China, in whose history, literature, and art he is 
deeply interested. 

The churches of America will surely warmly welcome 
His Royal Highness, if not by the title, “Most Christian 
Prince,” which has been revived and applied to him since 
his address to the conference, yet certainly as one of the 
leading Christian laymen of the world. The unfeigned 
faith that is in him dwelt first in his grandmother, Queen 
Sophia. An uncle, Prince Oscar Bernadotte, has given 
his life to the Y. M. C. A. and Salvation Army. The 
Prince himself is a total abstainer. His English is de- 
clared the best spoken by any Swede. He is particularly 
interested in developing closer relations between his 
country and the United States. By making the first 
modern Council of the whole church such a success, he 
has enabled Sweden to influence history again, as it did 
under the great namesake who saved the day for Pro- 
testantism in the Thirty Years’ War. We join in our 
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nation’s welcome to this royal apostle of ‘mutual under- 
standing” ! BE. T. R. 


| Christianizing Theology 


AST week we referred to the important article by Rev. 

U4 Principal W. B. Selbie, D.D., under the title, Let Us 
_Christianize Our Theology, in the British Weekly of 
April 1. We have already indicated the clear and un- 
“equivocal way in which Dr. Selbie challenges for English 
‘readers both Professor Machen’s conception of ‘“modern- 
ism,” and his representation of religious facts and condi- 
_ tions in America, in his book, What is Faith? We should 

like now, craving the indulgence of our British contem- 
_ porary for quoting rather freely from its columns, to sum- 
marize Principal Selbie’s constructive reply to Professor 
Machen’s extreme conservatism, and his outline of the 
need and task of Christianizing theology. 
| Principal Selbie agrees with Professor Machen that, 
“for the Christian, faith will always include intellectual 
apprehension of, saving trust in and active co-operation 
with God.” “But,” he points out, “the God in question 
is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, revealed 
to us in his life, teaching and work as redeeming love.” 
It is right here that Principal Selbie bases “our greatest 
need at the moment,” the Christianizing of our theology ; 
and this, he says, means “to read God strictly in terms 
of Jesus Christ.” 

When we do this [says Principal Selbie], faith in the 
God so revealed will carry us a very long way, and will 
render unnecessary many of those limitations and inter- 
pretations which we put upon it. For, pace Dr. Machen, 
the thorough apprehension of God as love puts out of 
court at once all forensic and judicial interpretations of 
his relations with men. When modern theology seeks to 
explain the ways of God to men in ethical and personal 
rather than in judicial, governmental, or even meta- 
physical terms, it is only following the example of Jesus 
Christ himself. 

With Professor Machen’s reminder that we are saved by 
faith, not by love, Principal Selbie agrees, but, he urges, 
“it must be faith in a God of love, or it is not Christian 
faith.’ We have felt like putting that last statement in 
italics. It seems to us to go to the very root of the 
matter. But Principal Selbie’s comment upon this faith 
is likewise interesting: 

Such faith [he writes] has its perfect work in that 
‘serene and unworried confidence in God’s care which 
Jesus commended to his disciples. Russell Lowell says 
somewhere that “God would not let us get at the match- 
box so easily if he did not know that his universe was 
fireproof”; and the idea may be commended to all timid 
Uzzahs and self-appointed defenders of the Ark of the 
Lord. What our fundamentalist friends most need is 
+o have faith in God. 

With Professor Machen’s setting forth of the main 
facts of Christian experience Principal Selbie likewise ex- 
presses general agreement put he voices the strongest dis- 
sent from the Princeton theologian with regard to the 
forms and terms in which the Gospel underlying this ex- 
perience may be expressed. He insists that the forms 
‘and terms in which the Gospel is “expressed, interpreted 
and proclaimed must vary from time to time,” that even 
in the New Testament “we find that all the early fol- 
lowers of Christ did not preach his Gospel in identical 
terms,” and that if the Gospel had been given in cut-and- 
dried formulas to be swallowed whole, Christianity would 
have been still-born. Referring to this variety of the ex- 
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pression of the Gospel, from its very beginning, Principal 
Selbie says: 

Christian truth is too great and too many-sided to be 
confined within any narrow bounds. ... What is the use 
of talking about faith unless we are prepared to commit 
ourselves to God’s leading in things intellectual as well 
as practical? He must be purblind, indeed, who does 
not discover the guiding hand of God in all intellectual 
advance and scientific discovery. Are we to regard as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, history, and psychology as 
all of the devil? By these things men live today. They 
have provided us with a new world and with a new mental 
equipment. We speak their language and we think in 
their terms. Only when it comes to religion—man’s 
chief concern—all this new knowledge must be discarded. 
We must go back to our mental swaddling clothes and 
fight the good fight of faith with obsolete weapons. This 
will not do. The great need of today is for an intelli- 
gent and convinced reinterpretation of the great truths 
of Christianity. The glory of our religion is that it is 
capable of such restatement and adaptable to the needs 
of every age. The theologian today has still to be an ad- 
venturer. It is not his task to re-echo the dead formulas 
of the past, but to tell the wonderful works of God in 
living speech to living men. In order to do this he must 
know God in Christ for himself and not merely be able 
to repeat what others have said about him. The forms 
in which he expresses his faith will be conditioned by 
the force and intensity of the faith itself and will grow 
with its growth. 


All this is vigorously and clearly stated, and ap- 
parently it needs stating as much across the Atlantic as 
here in America. 

Equally clear, candid and, to our judgment, convinc- 
ing is Principal Selbie’s statement of the practical im- 
plication of all this in relation to creeds and “orthodoxy.” 


It is for this reason [he says in summing up his 
argument] that a living faith can never find full or final 
expression in any creed. Oreeds have their place and 
their work to do. As statements or declarations of faith 
they are most useful and important. They served once 
to safeguard the truth against error. They are venerable 
landmarks and monuments of the past. But they were 
not intended to stereotype truth for all time. They are 
full of echoes of ancient controversies and they use the 
categories and thought forms of the times in which they 
were composed. Therefore they are not to be made an 
imposition upon any. To insist on the literal and verbal 
acceptance of their terms as the condition on which alone 
one can be counted a Christian is not only useless as 
a defense of the faith, but puts a premium on hypocrisy. 
.,. The present religious situation in this country de- 
mands above all things reality and sincerity in those who 
are called to proclaim the Christian message. There must 
be no ground for suspecting that they are taking the line 
of “safety first” and preferring orthodoxy to truth. 


Endowing Religious Journalism 


R*’: FRANK N. GREELEY who recently made the 
offer of $10,000 towards an endowment fund for The 
Congregationalist, under conditions outlined in our issue 
of April 1, deprecates our reference to anything that 
might be known as a “Greeley Fund.” He thinks that if 
any name were to be attached to such a fund, raised by 
subscriptions similar to his own, it might better be the 
name of a former editor, such as the late Dr. Dunning. 
Our reference to a “Greeley Fund” was not intended as 
technical, but was made on the assumption that if Mr. 
Greeley’s suggestion and example found favor and emula- 
tion inevitably his part in initiating such an endowment 
fund would find recognition. 

In appreciating Mr. Greeley’s modesty, as well as his 
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senerous purpose, we are less concerned about names 
than about facts. Inasmuch ag Mr. Greeley’s offer came 
directly as the result of a reference in The Congrega- 
tionalist to the problem of religious journalism, we had 
hoped that announcement of Mr. Greeley’s offer might 
stimulate response in various quarters. We believe that 
the Christian public would display a much greater inter- 
est in providing for the adequate support of religious 
journalism if the facts were known. 

The hard-headed business man is apt to express sur- 
prise that a religious journal should not be self-support- 
ing, and to assume that its failure to be so indicates a 
lack of journalistic interest, or a lack of sound business 
management, or both. If he will look into the matter, 
however, he will discover that basal conditions have 
changed in the whole field of journalism, and that a few 
simple facts relating to these changes in the field of re- 
ligious journalism have made the situation exceedingly 
difficult. 

In the general field of journalism today advertising is 
the great factor. Even papers with immense circulation 
would sustain a loss were it not for this source of profit, 
and it is instructive to see how many newspaper ventures 
in recent years, launched by men whose competency in the 
field and business sagacity have been proved in other en- 
terprises, have failed almost in their infancy. We are 
credibly informed that a weekly now being exploited by 
powerful interests has been losing steadily at the rate of 
$250,000 a month. The organization back of it can stand 
the loss in the hope of ultimately making a great gain. 
Probably this paper will win out, but think of the re- 
sources necessary. No religious paper has the resources 
that have been essential to successful exploitation in the 
general field of journalism. 

Advertising, the great source of maintenance and 
profit in modern journalism, is distinctly a limited field 
in religious journalism. It can never be brought beyond 
a certain point, for even if the advertising were available 
readers of religious papers would immediately protest 
against its over-development. The Congregationalist 
stands near the top among religious papers in the amount 
of its advertising. Increase of income from this source 
is doubtful, for it is a question whether a larger propor- 
tion of space ought to be given to advertisements, even if 
they were available. 

But there is a further difficulty. Not only is adver- 
tising in religious papers necessarily limited in quantity, 
but limitations as to its nature and quality are further 
handicaps. Many advertisements readily accepted by 
general newspapers would be declined by most religious 
papers, and certainly declined .by The Congregationalist. 
Even with such care as is exercised unfortunate incidents 
occur for which, as it seems to us unjustly, a religious 
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paper is expected to bear a responsibility which no on, 
would ever think of attaching to a secular newspape) 
which published a similar advertisement. Interesting 
and tragic facts that have come to our notice in connec 
tion with advertising in religious newspapers have led ut 
to the conviction that it would be a fortunate thing if such 
papers were in a position to confine their advertising 
space exclusively to the religious interests and denomina. 
tional enterprises that they represent. i 

The present serious, basal financial problem of re. 
ligious newspapers, however, lies ultimately in the faet 
that while costs of production have enormously increased, 
and higher standards are demanded, the subscription 
price has remained substantially the same. For three 
generations the subscription price of The Congregation- 
alist has been $3.00 a year, yet three generations ago that 
represented, in rural communities, probably at least four 
times the purchasing power that it represents today. A 
natural suggestion is that the subscription price should be 
increased to correspond to present-day costs, but there is. 
no religious paper that could make such an increase 
successfully. Nor could it be made with due considera- 
tion for the loyal readers whose support reaches far back 
into the years, many of whom are as poor in this world’s 
goods as they are rich in faith. 

The whole problem needs to be faced with intelligent 
and fundamental recognition of the fact that a religious 
newspaper is primarily a religious and educational en- 
terprise. It ought to have sound business management 
as much as a church or a college, but no more than a 
church or a college can it be expected to be a profit- 
making, or even self-supporting agency. We believe that. 
thorough study of the field will establish this fact. And 
we are convinced that such thorough study would lead 
many people who are financially able to do so to share 
Mr. Greeley’s interest in providing gifts and bequests for 
what seems to us an essential and fundamental service 
in the sphere of religion and education. 


¥ ¥ 


In view of the fact that various correspondents have 
inquired where the Minutes of the National Council 
meeting in Washington can be obtained, we have sought 
exact information from the National Council office. Dr. 
Burton has given us this statement: 


The Minutes of the National Council are just being 
sent to all pastors without charge. The Minutes bound 
in with the subject matter of the Grey Book are being 
sent to all members of the Council. 

The Minutes alone will be sent to any one who applies 
to the National Council office without charge so long 
as the supply lasts. We still have a few copies of the 
Grey Book containing the reports of Commissions, etc., 
which may be had at 50 cents per copy. 


“The Farmer Feeds Them All” 


Tee homely truth expressed in this old, familiar say- 

ing is one that a complex civilization, running 
strongly toward urban life, needs ever to be keeping in 
mind. And the only way in which it can be kept in 
mind, where so much of present-day life is occupied with 
secondary and artificial forms and processes, is by con- 
stant reinforcement. 


I 
It is, of course, literally true. The wealth, the stabil- 
ity, the prosperity, the very basal life of the nation de- 
pends not only ultimately but directly upon the producer 
from the soil. Every now and again city dwellers, al- 
ways wont to forget the fact, are bumped up against it. 
with shocking abruptness. Let farmers in Maine plant 
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a smaller area in potatoes and months later the effect is 
yiolently registered in Boston and New York. The house- 
holder compelled to pay several times as much more for 
potatoes of inferior quality than he paid for potatoes of 
| good quality the preceding year fusses and fumes. Like 
the farmer himself, handicapped by adverse conditions, 
he “thinks the government ought to do something.” He 
‘rails against profiteers and price-gougers—and there may 
‘be some point to his complaint. But when all due allow- 
‘ance is made for artificial boosting of prices, the real 
‘cause is not hard to get at—it is the farmer that feeds us, 
‘and if he does not raise enough, or more than enough, 
the city dweller has to pay an excessive price. If the 
farmer raised less and less in a lean year the city dweller 
would be confronted not only with high prices but with 
‘starvation. On the other hand, if the farmer produces 
than the city dweller needs, he suffers; and a year 
‘of bumper crops is not always a year of high profits for 
‘the farmer. Better adjustment of farm production to 
consumption is bound to result from present movements 
and developments, but what we are concerned about em- 
-phasizing here is the basal relationship. Economically 
the community is living upon the farmer. Too often, and 
too literally, it has been upon his back. 


Il 


If we are apt to forget this elemental fact of physical 
and economic dependence upon the farmer and the rural 
community we shall be all the more blind to a social, 
political, and spiritual dependence which is hardly less 
real. We seem in these matters little dependent upon 
the rural community. We are apt to assume that it is 
the great political centers, the great urban newspapers, 
the prominent city pulpits, the city schools and colleges 
that determine the ideals of the country and the direc- 
tion of its life. One would not minimize these agencies 
or the effects of interaction between urban and rural 
forces in the life of the nation, but if history reveals any 
fact with clearness it is that the character and condition 
of a country depend very directly upon the character and 
condition of the people who are tilling the soil. Again 
and again the integrity and stability of the peasant and 
farmer has been sufficient to save a nation collapsing 
from the artificiality and corruption of its more highly 
organized political and social life. If tillers of the soil 
are hirelings or serfs no high development of urban cul- 
ture can make a nation strong. It will be weak at the 
very core of its social and political life. In the vigor, 
independence, and individuality of the producer from 
the soil lies the ultimate character of the national life. 
A country of broken-down farms and broken-down farm- 
ers will be a broken-down country, and a nation of 
“hick” towns will be a hick nation. 


Iil 


Here in America we have not adequately appreciated 
the true source and foundation of our national ideals. 
If city dwellers have concerned themselves about the 
farmer it has been mainly about his physical condition 
and as a measure of self-protection. There has been little 
real appreciation of his place in the spiritual life of the 
nation, and the contribution of the farm to the higher 
life of the country has been discussed largely in terms 
of boys who left the farm. In fact, the whole matter is 
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sometimes discussed as if the chief distinction of the 
farm was to train men and women for urban life. 

Yet there is an elemental religion in the life of the 
people working closely in co-operation with Nature’s fun- 
damental laws and processes which is the deepest spir- 
itual factor in life. This elemental religion is not always 
clearly defined. It is often a practical religion strikingly 
at variance with the professed religion of creed and 
theology. But it is real and vital in the life of every nor- 
mal farmer, and the supreme need of the nation is the 
keeping of this elemental religion pure and strong. 

What is this elemental religion of the tiller of the 
soil? It is a religion of persistent faith and hope, not 
always intelligent, often somewhat blind, but often more 
consciously vital than we realize in the way in which it 
lifts men above discouragement and defeat and keeps 
them in peculiar loyalty and devotion to that Power 
which moves in the changing seasons and under whose 
benign providence seed-time and harvest never fail. This 
elemental religion in many men is purely naturalistic. 
It is often formless and inarticulate, but every man who 
has shared the vicissitudes of a farming community 
knows something of its hidden reality and significance. 


LV. 


It was this religion which Jesus sought to bring to 
intelligent expression in the lives of men. He sought to 
make this trust that moves men in the elemental pro- 
cesses of life a matter of real communion with the divine 
Father. The lily of the field, the mustard seed produc- 
ing a great tree, the wheat fields springing from the ker- 
nels dying to produce more glorious life, were all sym- 
bols of the divine presence and of the wonder-working 
power of a spiritual God. If we conceived these things 
as Jesus conceived them we should understand the place 
and meaning of rural life. If we could bring rural life 
under the power of this conception we should purify at 
their very source the ideals that underlie our national 
and social life. A godless rural community means a god- 
less nation, for it means that the streams of life are pol- 
luted in that very relationship that ought to make life 
holy—the relationship of men to the forces and resources 
that sustain life and make man’s very being possible. 
Similarly a godly rural community means a nation 
founded in righteous and holy relationships, no matter 
how perverted life may become as men become removed 
into sordid and artificial atmospheres and environments. 
If the city goes to the devil there is still some hope of 
saving society, but if the rural community becomes cor- 
rupted hope is stricken at its source. 

So the church must bend her efforts more and more 
toward the maintenance of spiritual life at its source. 
Rural religion is not merely a part of the religious life ; 
it is basal. Religion has its beginning, its sure founda- 
tion, in the consciousness of something sacred in the 
working of man with Nature, and through Nature with 
Nature’s God. The Hebrew Scriptures are everywhere 
touched with the beauty and glory of this sacred rela- 
tionship. National greatness has its roots in the cove- 
nant of herdsmen and farmers with God. Though the 
world has moved far in its organization from pastoral 
life and husbandry the roots of greatness are ultimately 
the same. Even spiritually, in a very real sense, “the 


farmer feeds them all.” 
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Progress in Pligrim Place in Claremont _ 


ONGREGATIONALISTS are known 

round the world for their interest in 
education. It is not too much to say that 
our colleges have set the standards of edu- 
cation in America and that many of our 
state universities owe the initial work of 
their founding and of their great success to 
the leadership of Congregationalists, es- 
pecially of Congregational ministers. It is 
strange that a fellowship of Christians that 
believe so much as we do in education should 
have been so neglectful of Some other forms 
of service that other denominations have de- 
lighted to render. We have, so far as I am 
informed, only one Congregational hospital 
in America and if we have homes for old 
folks and for children, I do not know about 
them. We have provided in some measure 
for our aged and invalided missionaries and 
yet the provision probably falls far short of 
the need. The development of Pilgrim Place 
in Claremont, Cal., to which reference has 
been made heretofore in The Congregation- 
alist, seems to indicate that Wwe are chang- 
ing to a new interest in these types of prac- 
tical service. 

The National Council at its meeting in 
Washington last fall voted hearty endorse- 
ment to Pilgrim Place in Claremont in its 
efforts to provide homes for our ministers, 
missionaries, and other Christian workers, 
both home and foreign, on furlough or re- 
tiring from active service. They and the 
churehes which they represent will be glad 
to know of the progress which has been made 
since that endorsement was given. At that 
time there were six buildings with accommo- 
dations for nine families. There are now ten 
buildings which can house fourteen families. 

It will be of still more interest to know 
what these homes and their environment 
have meant to well-known and honored sery- 
ants of our churches. We are glad to give 
the testimonies which have come from a few 


of these. Others would be glad to bear 
similar witness. 


Praise from Missionaries 
The well-known Leitch sisters and brother 
went to Ceylon in 1897 under commission 
from the American Board and did a remark- 
able work. The brother and one sister passed 


away in Pilgrim Place and Miss Mary Leitch 
writes: 


I wish to tell how much I have enjoyed 
living in Aloha Cottage. In all my travels in 
Ceylon, India, Great Britain, and in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, I have never 
happened on a place in all respects so de- 
lightful as this spot, nestling at the feet of 
these majestic mountains, snow covered a 
considerable part of the year. My brother 
and sister enjoyed this home, while they were 
here, as much as I. I hope that more ecot- 
tages may be provided so that many more 
may be privileged to come to this land of 
beauty, sunshine, flowers, and warm friends. 


Miss Cornelia S. Bartlett, who did noble 
work in Smyrna, whose father and mother 
were honored missionaries in Turkey, oc- 
cupies an apartment in the Madam Susan 
Blaisdell Home and says: 

No word can express my deep gratitude 
for the great privilege of living in Pilgrim 
Place. This apartment is flooded with sun- 
shine, and is most convenient, cozy and 
homelike, and with no fear of being turned 


out because the house is sold or will com- 
mand a higher rent. 


By Our Western Editor 


The view of the green fields with orange 
orchards beyond is so restful. The mountains 
with their ever changing lights and shadows 
and the wonderful sunsets which flood them 
with exquisite tints of color, seem more 
and more thrilling as the days go by, while 
the clouds are an ever ending source of joy. 
The friendliness of the people of Claremont, 
and the congenial companionship of all here, 
gives me the happy feeling of belonging to a 
large family. I often wish that father might 
have been here, where he would have so 
enjoyed the association with noble men, for 
which he so longed after leaving his mis- 
sion field. God bless the dear people who 
thought of, planned and brought into being 
Pilgrim Place in Claremont, and also every 
one of those who are so untiringly looking 
after the interests of each of us who live 
here. 

Mrs. A. E. St. Clair with her husband 
and interesting little children on furlough 
from Foochow, China, also have had an 
apartment in the Susan Blaisdell Home. She 
says: 

Pilgrim Place will remain in my memory 
as a little bit of heaven. The missionary on 
furlough rejoices in running water, both hot 
and cold, gas for cooking, electric lights, 
bathroom free from servants and field 
women, built in closets, shelves, drawers— 
in fact everything that spells convenience 
and makes housekeeping a joy. 

Then another honored worker from China, 
Miss Grace McConnaughey, a worthy associ- 
ate of Watts O. Pye, tells her experience: 

There have been two places which have 
perfectly spelled home for me—Benzonia, 
Michigan, and Fenchow, Shansi, China. It 
would hardly seem possible that one could 
be so blessed as to acquire a third. But the 
goodly fellowship here has captured me, and 
the whole range of mountains from the low- 
lying friendly hills to snow-capped Baldy. 
I find myself speaking of “our mountains.” 
Home again, and this time Pilgrim Place in 
Claremont. 

Rey. Cyrus A. Clark after thirty-seven 
years of service with the American Board 
in Japan gives a similar testimony of being 
happily transplanted. 

Rev. C. E. Crawford from useful mission- 
ary work in Mexico was obliged to leave to 
regain health, which he did in a remarkably 
short time, and is in service again. He 
writes: 

Now that our work calls us away from 
Claremont and all the wonderful associations 
of Pilgrim Place we want to give thanks for 
all our stay has meant to us. 

We have seen with our own eyes how 
really ideal it is in all its arrangements. We 


: | 
are particularly grateful on account of 4 
small children. One of the first things ‘ 
noticed was that they had a spacious a. 
safe place to play, and fine neighbor childr 
for companions, with kindergarten and fi 
modern Sunday school so near that they we 
safely alone to both. There was absolute 
nothing left to desire for them. 


The Enlarged Plan 


During the first eight years of its mode 
but useful service Claremont Missiona 
Home, which has become Pilgrim Place | 
Claremont, made provision for foreign mi‘ 
sionaries only. By the enlarged plan all i 
privileges are available to those who a 
giving life service in Christian work in # 
foreign or home field. 

A co-operative plan is open to those wl 
may wish it. On this basis Rey. R. | 
Larkin, highly honored as state superi 
tendent and pastor, has provided a hon 
greatly to the satisfaction of all concerne 
Rev. H. S. Mills, so well known from h 
notable pastorate in Benzonia, Mich., writ 
in regard to his happy experience : 

We have built a little home on Pilgri 
Place and have just been moving into it, ar 
now we are having the joyful experience « 
laying out a lawn, planting trees and shrub 
beginning a flower and vegetable garden, - 
the effort to make the place beautiful. The) 
is a fine fellowship on Pilgrim Place—me 
and women who have spent years in tellir 
the Good News in China, Japan, Indi 
Turkey and the Islands of the Sea, as we 
as in our own beloved land, but are now res 
ing for a brief space from their labors. | 
is a great privilege to be associated wit 
such a goodly company. And we have the je 
of knowing that when we no longer nee 
the little house that we have built, becaus 
we have gone to inhabit The House n 
made with Hands, it will shelter other wear 
pilgrims. 

The Western Editor heartily commends th 
action of the National Council. The cha 
acter of the corporate board, consisting ¢ 
twenty-seven members, including representé 
tives of our great national societies, is 
guarantee that wise and successful effort 
will be made to administer in the best po: 
sible way the funds which may be entruste 
for the benefit of honored Christian work 
ers who have often served with compensa 
tion too small to provide adequately for ol 
age. 

A large number wish to enjoy the delight 

(Continued on page 573) 


DEDICATION OF NEW BUILDINGS AT PILGRIM PLACD 


Vi ic ttage (right). 
Nina Rice Cottage (left) Aloha Cet eae (ght) ‘Mountain (north). Dr. R. 0. Brooks, 


Home (across the street, center). 
president (left). ‘ 
Lay, director (extreme right). 


are many well-known Congregationalists. 
rent ORO Also, Wolneed in the dedication were 


Taken from rear. Madam Blaisdell 


Rev. C. 7 
the Wheeler, } 


Larkin, Murdock-Porter, and Mills cottages, not seen in the picture. 
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The Rural Church at the Cross-Roads 


An Expert Suggests the Way Out 


t 


IN TWO PARTS: PART I 


[" is generally conceded that the farmer 
_ and agriculture are fallen upon hard 
imes. Those who realize the importance of 
yoth, and their relation to the safety and 
yelfare of American Civilization, are trying 
0 find a way out. The rural church seems 
also to have come to a dividing of the ways. 
There are those who do not hesitate to say 
that its day is done. Others claim, however, 
that the country church can enter upon a 
new and glorious era if it only will. They 
see at least the direction of a way out. This 
inyolyes facing certain well-established facts. 


is 

1.A great agrarian movement is now on 
in America which many believe is destined 
to make or break us. Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and other equally eminent specialists, call 
attention to the fact that one of the great- 
est contributing causes of the fall of Rome 
and the passing of her great imperial civil- 
ization was that she became urbanized. She 
took little or no thought for the farmer and 
agriculture, both of which are absolutely 
fundamental to the prosperity of any nation 
or people. Recently the statement was made 
by a noted speaker that years ago England 
faced the question as to whether she would 
bend every effort toward making herself an 
industrial nation or whether she would take 
a proportionate care to rear a sturdy yeo- 
manry on the soil. ‘She chose the former,” 
he said, “and she is now on her way down.” 
Whatever there is of truth in these state- 
ments one thing is certain. The United 
States is at this moment at grips with the 
identical problem which has vexed the ablest 
minds of all great ages and people, viz., how 
to preserve a sufficient population upon the 
soil. Machine farming and scientific agricul- 
ture are requiring fewer and fewer people 
in the country. The sufficiency, therefore, 
becomes more a matter of quality than of 
quantity. Here is where the country church 
can again come into its own since its pri- 
mary function is that of creating and main- 
taining a high quality of peoples on the land. 
2. There is real bigness and fundamental 
importance to the rural field. It is not 
always easy to convince ministers and 
churches of that fact. There is a great deal 
of talk nowadays about the disappearance 
of the frontier and the passing of home mis- 
sionary days. This might easily account for 
a certain lack of interest which is resulting 
in a shrinkage of our benevolence budgets. 
As a matter of fact, however, the frontiers 
have not entirely disappeared. Outposts 
‘have been taken but positions must now be 
consolidated. Pioneer work was hurriedly 
and superficially done and times are com- 
pletely changed. The task must be done 
over again upon a well-planned and endur- 
ing basis. The days of missionary effort are 
t ly just begun. We are entered upon new 
phases of missionary endeavor. 


~ 


_ The rural field is indeed a tremendous one. 


By Malcolm Dana, D.D. 


There is little need of speaking about com- 
parative areas. But very few people pause 
to think of the numbers of people living in 
rural America. Thirty-two million folks, or 
29% of the total population of the United 
States, live on 6,732,609 farms. Another 30,- 
000,000 live in towns and villages. This 
makes a constituency nearly as large as 
France and England. 

Nor do mere numbers reveal the funda- 
mental importance of the rural field. Half 
of the farm population are children. In that 
32,000,000 folks there are 4,000,000 more 
children than in any like 32,000,000 of city 
people anywhere. There are actually 2,500,- 
000 more children in the country than in the 
cities. It requires no great imagination to 
perceive the relative importance of the rural 
field to the future of America. 


3. The modern trend away from the farm 
and countryside is abnormal. This emigra- 
tion often takes away the best and leaves 
an inferior people behind. It conditions 
both the quantity and the quality of folks 
on the soil. In the New York Times of Octo- 
ber 17, 1925, it was stated that 75,764 farms 
had been abandoned in the last five years, 
while the United States Bureau of Econom- 
ics is responsible for the statement that 
2,075,000 people left the country in 1924. The 
situation is not without its encouragements, 
for 1,396,000 people went back on the farms 
during the year 1924. The net loss is there- 
fore only 661,000 and, if an excess of 497,000 
births over deaths in the country be de- 
ducted, the loss is only 182,000. Neverthe- 
less, even though we take the minimum fig- 
ure, the fact remains. There is an abnormal 
trend away from the country due to dis- 
satisfactions with life in the country and 
on the farm. The rural church must play 
its part in discovering and helping to remedy 
some of the causes which are bringing about 
conditions menacing the stability of the 
nation. 


4. There is a steady and unwholesome in- 
crease of tenantry in America. This affects 
the population on the land. According to 
the last census there are over 2,000,000 tenant 
operators now on the farms representing 4 
tenant population of 12,000,000. Thirty-eight 
per cent of American farms are operated on 
the one-year-lease basis. Nor does tenancy 
show any signs of decreasing. In the period 
from 1880 to 1920 it increased from 25.6% 
to 38.1%. Dr. OC. L. Stewart of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois draws attention to the fur- 
ther fact that the bare number of tenants is 
less an index of the sweep and meaning of 
tenancy than is the acreage involved and the 
value of that acreage. 

Tenants are not to be thought of as bad 
people nor is tenancy always an evil. It 
often gives the would-be land owner his only 
means of acquiring a farm of his own. Ney- 
ertheless, the one-year tenant, especially, 
cannot be expected to take root in a com- 
munity. He is seldom either church or com- 
munity-minded. The landless man is always 
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on the move. Such living makes for poverty, 
sickness, lack of refinement, sense of inferi- 
ority, homelessness, and hopelessness. If 
tenantry becomes a major condition in 
American farm life it is likely to mean that 
the farmer has sunk into peasantry. There 
is also this economical “leakage.” When the 
farmer rents his farm the latter must sup- 
port two families. The tenant brings his 
rent to the farmer, who is now retired to 
some village, town, or city, and the farmer 
spends that money for the benefit of the 
larger center rather than for the good of 
the open country. The tenant has little left 
after paying his rent with which to better 
his own environment even if he has a mind 
to do so. ; 

A most serious factor in the situation has 
to do with the rural church. The latter has 
never had, nor has it now, a policy or pro- 
gram for reaching the farm tenant. It de- 
tours around him. A recent survey made in 
44 states shows that “the larger the pro- 
portion of tenants, the conspicuously un- 
reached is the landless man.” In the above 
areas 45% of farmers who own their land 
are church members, whereas only 24% of 
farm tenants are in the churches. It is con- 
servatively estimated that 1,200,000 white 
tenants are in the rural churches and 3,800,- 
000 outside them. Dr. C. J. Galpin makes 
the following observation. “In sober truth, 
this flood tide of tenancy is no mere passing 
phenomenon in the adolescent period of 
American life. As a social and economic 
force, tenancy is here to stay. Statesmen 
may well build their dykes higher against 
it, but American religious leaders, the mak- 
ers of ecclesiastical policy, must from now 
on gravely take farm tenancy into their reck- 
oning or assume spiritual responsibility for 
its continued religionless character.” 

5. The new American is coming on to the 
land in baffling numbers. Thirty per cent 
of American farms are now owned by the 
foreign born or their children. In parts of 
certain states like North Dakota every other 
farm belongs to a new American. Through- 
out the West generally the proportion of 
such ownership is two-fifths. New England 
has probably as many new Americans on the 
soil as anywhere. In several of the north 
Atlantic states the total foreign population 
is nearing the 40% limit. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut are about 60% foreign and 
Rhode Island is nearer 70%. 

Here again America must suffer for her 
sins. Protestantism has no statesmanlike 
program for the new American. This is 
strangely inconsistent. For years America 
has been praying for the so-called “heathen” 
across the seas and has sent them money 
and men. Now God has set some of these 
peoples right down beside us and made them 
members of the body politic. And the church 
persists in having little or nothing to do 
with them because forsooth they are of an- 
other race, color, or creed,—and are near at 
hand. The newcomers are dubbed Dagos, 
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Chinks, Polacks, and Sheenies. And yet, the 
future American -is not going to be a full- 
blooded Yankee but a composite of some of 
the very strains that Providence has brought 
to our shores. And the future American- 
ism is going to be a blend of much that these 
people bring with them from older civiliza- 
tions than ours and either the best or the 
worst that we have to give them. The situ- 
ation is a serious one because the church has 
sinned away her day of grace. It might 
easily have ministered successfully to the 
new American when he was few. Now he is 
in the mass. It has been fittingly said, “If 
the new American can make good on the 
soil, is it too much to ask that the church 


make good with him?” 

6. The problem of the country is essen- 
tially a city problem. We have already 
quoted from Dr. C. J. Galpin, of the United 
States Bureau of Economics. He is a Chris- 
tian, a churchman, and thoroughly informed, 
and in spite of the following frank obser- 
vations, he is an optimist. We cannot do 
better on this point than to quote in sub- 
stance from a recent address of his. 

The farmer is the conservator of the head 
waters of religion. He is the mainstay of 
the American family, and the family is the 
high point in American society. The country 
is the place of children, it is the habitat, so 
to speak, of child life. On the other hand, 
much as we may be unaccustomed to the 
idea, the city is the place of adults, the habi- 
tat of grown-ups. The city has fewer fam- 
ilies per unit of population, fewer marriages 
and more divorces, more childless families 
and fewer children in families having them. 
The basic biological necessities for child life 
are too dear in the Cities, and’ tend to be- 
come dearer and more dear. Persons who 
desire children to grace their lives move out 
of the cities into space, air, and sunlight 
and quiet. This is why the city has no hope 
of ever again becoming the place of children, 
but more and more the place of adults and 
business folks. The rural home and family 
are the distinctive American ‘type. It must 
be confessed, however, that the farmer is 
holding the family idea in the nation at the 
last ditch. 

Young farm adults in a steady stream re- 
ceruit city life and industry. Because the 
farm is the place for children it comes to 
have more people on it than a farming com- 
munity can use. Four million more chil- 
dren in 32,000,000 of farm folks than can be 
found in any like 32,000,000 of city folks, 
means an excess of youth. The farm fur- 
nishes the cities with muscle, intellect, imag- 
ination, probably conscience, possibly reli- 
gion. It feeds, clothes, and educates these chil- 
dren and then passes on the finished product 
to the cities. When the rural church was 
strong, the stream of life was mighty in 
force and personality. It built up the city 
church. Now, ground between the upper and 
lower millstones, youth is going to the cities 
pagan, and from the very homes that were 
once characteristically pious and godly. As 
farm communities decline into paganism, 
they sow the wind and the cities reap the 
whirlwind. If the American farmer sinks 
slowly into peasantry through national un- 
concern, if the rural church sinks and goes 
down with him, it will be due. in my judg- 
ment, to the sickness of the American 
church. It will be a case of national de- 
cline due to the temporary eclipse of reli- 
gion. It will not be a case of bad economics, 
or of bad politics. The aristocratic superi- 
orities of a dozen righteous cults, all so 
nearly alike that God himself is not sup- 
posed to tell them apart, will have brought 
on the doom. 

7. The rural church, by and large over the 
country, is not measuring up to its oppor- 
tunity or meeting the trade need. The blame 
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is largely Protestant if Father O’Hara’s fig- 
ures are correct. He cites Protestantism as 
75% rural and Romanism as 75% urban. 
Congregationalism is also seriously discred- 
ited. If 2,500 population be taken as the 
definition of a rural community, 59.6% of 
her churches are in the country; and if 5,000 
is the test, 69.8 are rural. Catholicism is 
facing her sins. On paper, at least, she has 
now a more comprehensive and _ states- 
manlike policy and program for the country 
than has any other branch of the Christian 
Church. 

Allowing for their fallibility, the figures 
tell a sorry tale. It is quite generally as- 
sumed that country people are intensely 
religious and inveterate church-goers. This 
is not true. After 125 years of preaching 
and evangelizing—only one-fifth of them go 
to church. We hear a great deal about the 
loss of church hold, especially upon men. 
The fact is the country has never had that 
hold to lose. Its failure is one of conquest. 
There are 101,000 town and country churches 
in America. Two-fifths of them are stand- 
ing still or losing ground, one-half are mak- 
ing a 10% gain yearly, and seven out of ten 
have only a fraction of a minister apiece. 
Thirty-eight thousand, eight hundred and 
eight rural churches, or 42% of the total 
number, have no pastors at all. Nor is 
this the worst of it! The country is the 
place of children, yet only one-fourth of the 
rural churches have Sunday schools, 1,600,- 
000 country boys and girls live in communi- 
ties without a church or Sunday school, 
while probably 2,750,000 more do not go to 
Sunday school for other reasons. The coun- 
try child gets less than 24 hours of formal 
religious instruction from one end of- the 
year to the other. : 

Such figures as these bring the immediate 
question—why? The answer is not hard 
to find. These conditions are traceable to 
the two great sins of Protestantism. The 
first is most often referred to,—the sin of 
religious competition and over-churching. 
The missionary policy of the past, and its 
method of planting churches, has been for 
all of the denominations to rush in at the 
same time to occupy “strategic centers.” 
This has been done to the utter neglect of 
vast areas where the work cannot soon come 
to self-support and is likely to be a mission- 
ary charge to the end of the chapter. The 
second sin is that of under-churehing, which 
is largely a consequent of the first. Compe- 
tition is always selfish. Churches which are 
concerned only with perpetuating themselves 
are not interested in a really sacrificial serv- 
ice. Surveys made pretty much all over the 
country show that wherever there is con- 


gestion of religious privilege there is almost 


always an utter lack of any felt responsi- 
bility toward the open country. 

Mr. Galpin is especially concerned about 
this open country lack. He says that 34,151 
more ministers would be required to give 
every pastorless community a minister. 
With the parable of the Ninety and Nine in 
mind, he goes on to say,—“Thirty thousand 
flocks are open to the wolf because Ameri- 
can ministers, for so it appears, care not for 
country sheep,” and “There is no national 
passion for seeking out the godless com- 
munity and setting the Bible there.” It 
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would seem that those who anticipate ent) 
ing social or religious service might wi 
adopt John Frederick Oberlin as their p 
tron saint, who said, “I do not want to la 
in some easy pastoral charge where I ¢& 
be at ease. I want a work no one el 
wishes to do, which will not be done unle 
I do it.” He got what he wanted and yr 
sponded bravely to the call. He was to 
of a place where the parishioners had not 
ing. Four districts even poorer than t 
mother church must be served. There w: 
not a single practical road, and mud hol 
abounded everywhere among the cali 
homes. The people were absolutely indi 
ferent, without the slightest concern to m 
liorate these conditions. To this descriptic 
Oberlin replied, “Every one of your wor¢ 
has knocked at the door of my heart like tI 
blows of a hammer.” He became a rur: 
minister and labored in such a field for 
years. He refused more than once to lea 
for a larger opportunity and won the und 
ing love of his people. He was even dee 
rated by his king for the remarkable result 
accomplished. 

ik 

These facts and figures are doubtless ope 
to some challenge and debate, but we are n 
concerned about their fallibility. We woul 
see whether they indicate at least the dire 
tion of a way out. 

1. There is one certain and quick way ou 
from some of these conditions—if only th 
millemnium was here. It would call for a 
inter-denominational team-play in whic 
every one would be actually willing’ to pu 
Kingdom. interests first. The sin of Prote: 
tantism today is not one of ignorance but o 
willful persistence in the face of known 0 
ascertainable facts.. For example, it is pel 
fectly well known how large an area ani 
how many folks can be reasonably expecte 
to support one chureh and pastor. If the de 
nominational leaders were really willing 
and their churches would let them, it woul 
be possible to sit down tomorrow and wor 
things out. With easily obtainable faets 
figures, and maps, they could devise states 
manlike readjustments, allocations, and yok 
ings, which would completely do away witl 
both over-churching and wunder-churching 
In the doing, no denomination would suffe 
any loss of prestige, opportunity, or financia 
support. And more to the point, every las 
man, woman, and child. might thus be give! 
religious privilege. Religion itself woul 
become a joy rather than a burden, ant 
the church would not be obliged to continu 
ally apologize for ruthless and un-Christiaz 
methods. Such co-operation must com 
from economic reasons. It is a pity that i 
cannot be realized immediately by the prac 
tice of genuine Christianity. All denomi 
nations confess that “we have not money 01 
men enough to man work already begun.’ 
America will never be completely evangel. 
ized until men and money are freed from 
congested centers to be used where there is 
real need. 

But the millennium is not here, and the 
consummation of the above ideal lies in the 
future. Duty demands working towards it. 
And, in the meantime, Congregationalism 
has a real need to gear up its own effi 
ciency. It is usually willing to go the sece- 
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nie mile in ways of interdenominational 

q-operation — and consolidation—sometimes 
> the point of sheer laziness and inclination 

» shirk. The impact of the Christian army 
sa whole will always be conditioned by the 
ficiency of the individual units making 
p that army. 

2, Increased denominational efficiency de- 
ninds @ new esprit de corps among rural 
wnisters and churches. Both must sense 
he largeness and importance of their work. 
tne privilege of serving 32,000,000 of farm 
olks and thirty more millions of village and 
ownspeople ought to make the rural field 
90m large in the minds of all. The fact 
hat, as the place of children, the country is 
the conservator of the head waters of re- 
igion,’ ought to impart a thrill to country 
york. But, in city and country alike, there 
eems to be a fixed idea that service to the 
ountrySide is an inferior one. Country peo- 
le are largely to blame. They have al- 
vays suffered from an “inferiority complex” 
vhich undervalues rural life, institutions, 
nd peoples. Political and other leadership 
eem just now bent on making farming a sec- 
mdary occupation. Rural ministers absorb 
m atmosphere of semi-hopelessness about 
hem. Young people headed toward the 
Yhristian callings are led to think, and often 
ay, “a country parish is a sentence to pur- 
ratory,’ or “to have my name appear in the 
Year Book as a missionary pastor amounts 
0 professional suicide.” City people do not 
lelp things when they utter sentiments like 
his. “Bosh! All bosh. The country will 
ways be of little account. It gets culls for 
ninisters—it always has, it always will.” 
Such ideas are all wrong. There are hosts 
ff country ministers who are magnifying 
heir calling and extending the borders of 
heir parishes so that they actually preach 
ind minister to more people during the week 
han do ministers of large urban churches. 

3. There is need for a larger conception of 
phat constitutes a “community” or “parish.” 
foreign missions teach at this point. For 
what foreign missionary going overseas 
hinks of himself as called to one church, 
yeople, or center? He looks forward to the 
sonquest of great stretches of territory in 
he name of the Most High. He expects to 
9 a Social engineer, a community builder, 
ind a local statesman. His job is to be the 
building and maintaining of the right quality 
Mf Civilization over vast areas. Nor will he 
9 any less of a man because he is more kinds 
of a man than one. 

(To be concluded nert week) 


Mother 


By Helen M. Wilcox 

A tiny lady, crowned with graying hair, 
(For years have not swung idly o’er her head) 
A countenance in which sweet grace is bred, 
Benign, devout, so exquisitely fair! 
The brow serenely calm above a pair 
Of eyes that mirror boundless love unsaid; 
Small lips a constant curve, though youth has 
sped 
Some years before. 

es ; In short, a woman rare,— 
A hand outstretched to every tiniest need 
Of others; and a voice of thunder loud 
Or tuned in winning cadence, thus to plead 
More fitly cause forgotten by the crowd 
Of thoughtless. Friendliness her simple creed; 
To service sweet her golden life is vowed. 
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The Church and Community 


House at Storrs 
By Morris E. Alling 
Acting Pastor and Secretary of Connecticut 
Federation of Churches 

The Connecticut Agricultural College, in 
the village of Storrs, is the outgrowth of a 
religious foundation, the old Second Hcclesi- 
astical Society of the town of Mansfield. 
The meetinghouse was the home church of 
the founders of the college, Charles and 
Augustus Storrs. The name and place hold 
an association, too, with the family of Rich- 
ard Salter Storrs. In the church the college 
was founded and for a decade chapel services 
were held there regularly. 

Today the hundred acre college campus 
and the fourteen hundred acre farm include 
what was once the yillage. The old farm 
houses are now the homes of members of 
the college staff. The church, so close to 
the heart of the institution, has taken on new 
life. Students and staff furnish it with a 
new challenge. In the midst of an equip- 
ment for experimentation, instruction and 
extension in agriculture, mechanic arts and 
household economics, the little meetinghouse 
with its God’s acre and its old horse sheds 
appears as an inadequate relic of the past. 

If the fathers had seen fit to preserve the 
older pre-revolutionary house there would 
still be room enough in it for worship. In 
1846 they tore down the older house and re- 
placed it with one built out of salvaged ma- 
terial, only half as large and not a thing of 
beauty, now destined to slide off its granite 
hilltop to a lower level, to have its bell 
and steeple removed and to serve the com- 
munity as a place of meeting but no longer 
as a house of worship. 

On this site set apart by the General Court 
of the Colony of Connecticut for “ecclesi- 
astical purposes” there is soon to rise another 
meetinghouse, built of red brick and with a 
steeple—embodying the best traditions of 
New England colonial architecture. The 
founder who provided in his will that the 
view of the church from his grave should 
never be obstructed, will have his request 
secured in a beautiful and lasting symbol as 
adequate to the needs created by him as 
was the old house to the needs of his day. 

And where the horse sheds stood facing the 
southern sun, symbols less imposing, but 
often in former days employed as village 
forum, there is now nearing completion a 
fine community building in early colonial 
style with porch and pillars facing the 
campus of the college; inviting students, 
faculty, and community at large to warmth, 
beauty and a degree of utility that has left 
nothing unconsidered, 

Through the agency of the Connecticut 
Federation of Churches, representing by far 
the larger part of the sisterhood of churches 
in Connecticut, the project for the Storrs 
Church and Community House has been made 
possible. The $300,000 needed for the enter- 
prise has been so far subscribed as to assure 
its completion. Protestants, Jews, and Catho- 
lics have unitedly supported the movement to 
place the religious life of the college upon 
a footing as broad as that demanded by the 


‘spirit of democracy within the student body. 


Under the plan adopted the chureh retains 
its historic connection with the Congrega- 
tionalists; the president and secretary of the 
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Connecticut Federation of Churches have 
been made members ex-officiis of its board of 
trustees; its program of religious instruction 
to the students of the college is the recog- 
nized function of a committee of the federa- 
tion, financially underwritten by the bodies 
supporting the federation. The enthusiasm 
of faculty and students for the project is 
equal in intensity to a religious crusade. 
There is no competition. There never can 
be. Doors are open to all, whether persons 
or groups. No’ sacred precedents haye been 
upset; no dangerous ones established. 

The sources of gifts are indications of the 
spirit of the undertaking. Every living ex- 
governor of the state has contributed. Gifts 
have been received from Catholic parish 
funds and from the treasuries of Jewish 
synagogues. One man arose at one of our 
meetings and asked pointed questions. Byi- 
dently the answers suited him, for he said: 
“This appears like the kind of a church Ff 
have been looking for. I want to give a 
thousand dollars in behalf of the Protestants 
of my town and I want to give a thousand 
in behalf of the Catholics of my town and I 
want to give a thousand dollars in behalf of 
the Jews of my town.” And he did. 

Generations back Connecticut has been 
laying a secure foundation of good will. We 
have not achieved the millennium. We do feel, 
though, that our ministry at Storrs will make 
a contribution to the better understandings of 
this day and will do something to secure the 
future of our religious foundations. 


My Mother’s Gift 


When a mere lad my mother gave 
Into my hand a book. These years 
I’ve treasured it. Above her grave 
I read its pages, balm for tears. 


Through all these days, though wandering far 
From scenes made sacred by her touch, 

I've kept this book. It’s like a star 
To guide, none other such. 


This book reflects my heart’s best thought. 
It cheers and comforts and inspires. 

It tells me of the God man sought. 
It satisfies my deep desires. 


And as I read my spirit thrills 

With rapture in the true and good 
And, spite of sin, my purpose wills 

To win for man, God’s Brotherhood. 


That sacred Brotherhood of Man 

Of which the Holy Angels sang, 
That friendly order which began 

In shop where Jesus’ hammer rang. 


I’ve read the books which science writes. 
I’ve sung again man’s sweetest songs. 
I’ve tried to read by many lights 
The riddle of the life which longs 


For something more than cold, dead fact, 
For something calm and plain and sure, 
For living truth that’ will react 
To make the just and right endure. 


In my dear mother’s gift I find 
This answer to my heart’s desire; 
For it reveals a God who’s-kind. 
It’s beauty sets my heart on fire. 


My mother’s Bible and her God! 
Not mystic, wrapt in dismal doubt, 
But brought to man by Him who trod 
Barth’s byways as He went about 


Our Father’s business, doing good. 
—. HHS ‘Holman. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A Tragic Story 


i baw story I am to tell in this chapter is 
no part of my life; the events which it 
describes do not fall within the circle of 
my experience; they appear in the field of 
intimate and sympathetic observation, and 
they concern me as part of the noble tragedy 
of the world, accentuated by ties of blood. 
The person about whom I am to write was 
a kinswoman, many years my senior, one 
of the loveliest of young women, and one 
of the best of human beings. As she lived, 
struggled, loved, suffered, went in the white- 
ness of her soul, more than fifty years ago, 
into the Unseen, why lift the veil of the 
past, why break oblivion’s seal, why speak 
when a sacred silence has for half a cen- 
tury taken possession of its own? Because 
of the truth, the beauty, the exalting tender- 
ness of the tale; because the universal trag- 
edy of human life shines and gleams through 
this simple, typical instance. 

Kate Fraser was the oldest child of her 
parents, so near in age to her mother as to 
seem more of a sister than a daughter. The 
love between them was like a religion for 
depth, sanctity, and permanence. While 
Kate was still a mere child, misfortune 
struck her family, and she was compelled to 
go into service in the homes of uncles, and 
of friends of her parents. In energy, endur- 
ance, vitality, and temper she resembled the 
Shetland ponies on which she often rode; of 
mixed Lowland and Highland blood, she yet 
seemed in her whole temperament a typical 
Celt. Her religion was her life; the daily 
reading of the Bible, the morning and eve- 
ning prayer, the church on Sunday were 
never forgotten. The sense of time, and 
things earthly, was pervaded even in her 
girlhood by the sense of eternity ; and human 
life seemed to her grand, and at the same 
time terrible, and God’s salvation the sole 
refuge of strength and peace. 

When Kate was six years old, she went 
with her father and mother and two younger 
brothers to Uist in the outer Hebrides. Dur- 
ing the two years spent in this lonely island 
her nature responded quickly and deeply to 
the scene and the people. In the natives she 
found overflowing kindness, and she never 
ceased to love them and to speak with ad- 
miration of their life of courage, hazard, 
affection, sorrow, imagination, pathos, and 
faith. The wild birds were her delight, 
and she came to be almost one of them, 
her imagination carrying her where the 
wings of the wild birds could not take 
them. Beyond all was she affected by 
the Gaelic which she learnt to speak like a 
native. The soft accents of that tongue, its 
capacity for expressing sentiment, the feel- 
ings of the universal human heart, its capac- 
ity for carrying in it the whole tragedy of 
man’s life on this earth, the force and fury 
that could breathe through it, and the sor- 
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row and rapture of the soul face to face 
with God, all entered into Kate’s soul in 
these early days of her existence. The scen- 
ery, too, was affecting, the loneliness, the 
desolation, the fact that it left man less 
with man than with God. It was a place 
made for dreams and for prayer. The wild 
storms from the Atlantic and the gales from 
the mainland of Scotland beat upon the little 
island, and made it the symbol of the tem- 
pestuous environment in which all human 
beings, but especially the poor, and the chil- 
dren of the poor, must pass their days. 
From 1853 to 1855, Kate lived with her 
father and mother and brothers in this des- 
olate but enchanting place. She came back 
to the mainland more of a Celt than ever, 
and with the great qualities of that race liv- 
ing in her blood. 

While still young, very young, Kate had 
two noticeable traits of character. There 
was her efficiency in service, something on 
account of which she was always highly 
regarded, and her capacity for love. Her 
father she admired and tenderly regarded, 
her mother, as has been intimated, she loved 
with a glorious and endless devotion; her 
brothers and sisters, one. and all, she car- 
ried in her heart. She had distinction of 
figure and feature and something more; she 
had clearness and strength of understanding 
and something more; she had rare capacity 
for exalted friendship and something higher ; 
she had a genius for heavenly love. 

At the age of ten she went into service, 
doing while a girl the work of a mature 
woman. Her force and fire were taken ad- 
vantage of by mean masters of her own kith 
and kin, and she was allowed to do things 
so hard that only men could do them with- 
out risk to health. Without intention on the 
part of her uncles, but through brutal in- 
difference bred in them by the severities of 
their own existence and lot, this spirit of 
energy and light was overtaxed and the 
seeds of disease sown in one of the best 
constitutions ever given to a mortal. 
Through it all she led a studious life, read 
the best books, put herself to school when 
she should have been asleep, grew swiftly 
in richness of nature, in depth of sympathy, 
never complaining of her lot, writing home 
the regular letter full of cheer, ambition, 
and hope, setting before her brothers, espe- 
cially, glowing images of the careers to 
which they should aspire. Her occasional 
visits to her early home were simply inex- 
pressible in their happiness; there were the 
gifts that she brought, and there was the 
radiance and triumph of her spirit. She 
returned always with new ideas, and with 
the program and passion of a reformer. She 
was allowed to have her way because of 
the wisdom of her plans and the pure unsel- 
fishness of her heart. She was goodness em- 
bodied, and goodness filled with bright intel- 
ligence, and therefore she was invincible. 

It is strange that uncles and aunts, wholly 
respectable and even high-minded, should 


have taken undue advantage of the woi 
ing capacity of this bright and gifted girl 
ten. The only explanation I have ever be 
able to arrive at is that already intimate 
They themselves led lives of hardship a 
suffering. They were obliged to rise ear, 
retire late, and every day, Sunday excepte 
from dawn to dark, wring the means of ¢ 
istence from one of the sternest of enyiro 
ments. The conditions of life were pitiles 
they themselves looked for pity neither fro 
God nor Nature nor man. Life ordain 
of the Most High who could do no wrol 
was a hand-to-hand battle with adversi 
from the cradle to the grave. In this we 
came into being the pitiless heart, withor 
intentional unkindness, the lack of syr 
pathy for women, for mothers and for the 
children; in this way originated the ol 
classification for all human beings. The 
must all of them work, and they must ¢ 
this in conditions as they found them, ar 
to the utmost of their strength and eve 
beyond it. 

One would hardly believe credible tl 
story of the pitiless tasks that a girl of te 
or twelve was set to do, and the insensibi 
ity to her mute sufferings, the want of a 
preciation, too, of her dash and unconque 
able spirit. Uncles were a synonym in 
boyhood for taskmasters and slave-driver: 
like Shylock they were after the pound \ 
flesh to the last ounce. They were not i 
noble; they were not cruel; they were bre« 
by gales and hurricanes, and they kne 
nothing but the gospel of endurance an 
conquest by heroism. A good gospel | 
part, as winter in Northern latitudes is 
good climate part of the year; but as wil 
ter needs to be balanced by summer, so th 
gospel of heroism needs to be softened h 
that of sympathy. Blessed is he that Col 
sidereth the poor, and blessed is he thé 
considereth the children whose only fault : 
that they are too willing to work. Thes 
beatitudes did not originate with the gosp' 
of unmitigated heroism, nor with that idio. 
of hell, the survival of the fittest. 

At the age of fifteen Kate went to Abe 
deen, Scotland, and entered service for tw 
old people, distant relatives of her mothe 
With these dear old people she lived mol 
like a daughter than a servant, for nit 
happy years. Here she had more opporti 
nities for reading and schooling, and thes 
were diligently and eagerly improved. He 
letters home became more and more refle 
tive, and, while still bright with news an 
imagination, clearly showed the growth <¢ 
her naturally strong understanding. I 
Aberdeen she made many good friends, an 
among them a young man named Rober 
several years older than she. He was, lik 
herself, deeply religious, and again, like he 
self, eager to rise in the world, by cultivate 
abilities and faithful service. At the age ¢ 
seventeen she became engaged to this aspi 
ing and most lovable youth of twenty, an 
for the next seven years they walked t 
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gether as if in Paradise. Frequently they 
went together to Kate’s home; the welcome 
they received was one of pure gladness; and 
when they went away to their several places 
of service, they left the hearts and home of 
Kate’s parents as in an everlasting evening 
glow. This relation of truth, beauty, fidelity, 
and hope continued without a cloud for 
seyen supremely happy years. These two 
young people were in the strength and honor 
‘of a tide of love from the Author of their 
being. 

_ It must here be noted that this wonderful 
young woman had two infirmities, if such 
they could be called, and infirmities they 
were only in their fierce strength. Kate 
Fraser had always given evidence of a quick 
temper, easily appeased, and, when found 
to have been mistakenly excited, followed 
‘at once by a flood of penitence. When con- 
yinced that she had been insulted, her tem- 
per was wild and terrible. The other in- 
firmity was her pride; that under stress of 
‘appeal rose higher than the heavens. Here 
was the slack in Kate’s armor, the chance 
for the tragic force in life to enter and de- 
stroy a whole world of beauty and promise. 
One evening Kate met two sisters of her 
gallant lover, who in the presence of a nu- 
merous company taunted her with her in- 
feriority in station to their brother, whom 
she was to marry, and repeatedly told her 
how extremely fortunate she was to have 
won the love of a person so much superior 
to herself. After this meeting the fire was 
kept burning by correspondence, the devoted, 
high-minded lover himself being in total ig- 
norance of what was going on. Kate’s 
nature rose in a flame of indignation over 
the insult that she had publicly received, 
for which there could be neither excuse nor 
pardon. Her pride came to the help of her 
indignation, and together the fierce force 
demolished in a few weeks the fair fabric 
that had been built from two devoted hearts, 
securely as they had thought, through seven 
years of tested and perfect friendship. Kate 
felt that she was rightly indignant, and no 
doubt she was, but she was not right in 
sending forth the hot flames of an insulted 
nature against her innocent and chivalrous 
lover. It was no use for him to reason, to 
protest, to extract from the offending sisters 
an apology; Kate felt she could not live a 
happy life even with him in an environment 
of taunt and disparagement. The engage- 
ment was broken; all the beautiful things 
he had given her, all the precious tokens of 
love were returned, all save one thing, most 
precious of all, to be named later. 

Probably the break, though terrible, might 
have been mended had not another who had 
long been a candidate for her hand appeared. 
He was fifteen years older than Kate, a 
widower, with a scheming mind, desperately 
in love, but not honorable enough to consider 
the affliction that had come upon his rival 
whose claims he had no right to dispute. 
‘This man further fanned the flame of in- 
dignation and pride, said prudently every- 
thing that could be said against the defeated 


; and dishonored lover, and, although he did 


not dare to question the integrity of that 
lover’s life, or the ideal beauty of his de- 


votion, he succeeded by schemes and wiles 


‘ 


in winning the affection of Kate. They 
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were hurriedly married, and together sailed 
for America, to try the world and meet 
their fate there. 

Kate’s husband was good-looking, gener- 
ous, industrious, but common in mind and 
character. He loved his wife truly and 
with fidelity, but her soul he could not sat- 
isfy. Kate threw the whole energy of her 
life into helping her husband, and a meas- 
ure of prosperity came to them; still the 
vision of the past haunted her. She had 
done wrong to the best human being she had 
ever known, filled his life with incurable 
sorrow, and brought it to the verge of dis- 
aster. When she was alone or unoccupied, 
his face would appear before her, full of 
unearthly love as of old, but pale, sorrow- 
stricken, and with the question written on 
it, in lines of agony, What had I done te 
deserve this? How could you, perfect in 
honor and in every form of truth, do what 
you did? Kate’s face became a mask behind 
which on the stage of her mind the tragedy 
of her life was eracted. Often would she 
rehearse the sad story to the kinsman whom 
she trusted, and he listened in reverence and 
sympathy, and because of the respite which 
the recital brought to her. From a Para- 
dise she felt that she was self-driven; that 
world of beauty, peace, and joy, was irre- 
coverably gone; regret and grief could not 
bring back what had been disdainfully cast 
away. Thus the months went by filled with 
a woman’s work, with friendship, with a 
noble wife’s perfect fidelity, and with pro- 
found penitential religious experience. Still 
that face continued to haunt her; it was 
the last pale image before her eyes as they 
closed in sleep, and the first to greet her on 
awaking. 

Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence? 

One day a message of vast relief came to 
Kate; he was married, and therefore he 
eould no longer be unhappy. This message 
became the litany of her new joy. He is 
married; he sorrows no more; he must be 
happy ; those seven years have at last passed 
into quiet oblivion. Then came the birth 
of her first child, a son. Her marriage had 
now the sanction of the Lord and Giver of 
life, and she would sorrow no longer; she 
would think that all that had happened was 
according to the mysterious purpose of 
God; it must be added that Kate was a 
Presbyterian, and a supralapsarian Calvin- 
ist. Her child grew in strength and loveli- 
ness; he became the joy of all who knew 
him, and the heart’s ease of his mother, her 
strength and joy. A new world seemed to 
be about to dawn; old things seemed pass- 
ing away, all things seemed about to become 
new. It was not to be. The lovely boy, who 
had never known a moment’s pain since his 
birth, was taken with scarlet fever, and in 
less than two days lay dead. A _ lioness 
robbed of her young was Kate, with a maj- 
esty of pain, but with all the fierceness gone 
from her being. Inconsolable she was and 
yet subject to the guidance of sympathy and 
to the calm brought her by religious faith. 
This was her punishment, and she must 
bear it. She had been to her early devoted 
and blameless lover as the apple of his eye, 
and she had torn from him his chief joy in 
this world. Her child was to her the object 
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of fondest attachment, the source of sweet 
self-oblivion, the fountain of healing grace, 
and endless consolation. Her Maker had 
dealt with her in the death of her darling 
boy, as she had dealt with her first, best, 
and only supreme lover. Her Maker had 
shown her, in this bereavement of her life, 
the enormity of her sin against him. The 
revelation and the retribution were from 
God, and they must be accepted in perfect 
faith and complete resignation. “Though 
He slay me yet will I trust in Him,” be- 
came the secret chant of her heart. For 
the rest of her life in this world Kate lived 
a purgatorial existence. She went about 
her duties; she laid large plans for bring- 
ing to America her younger sisters; she set 
her heart upon bringing to her side her wise 
and beautiful mother; stronger than ever, 
greater than ever, lovelier than ever she 
seemed to all who knew her. The old world 
still remained in her memory, and to the 
trusted kinsman she would still speak of it 
as something “that having been must ever 
be.” She confided to this kinsman the fact 
that the one precious gift she had not re- 
turned when she broke her engagement was 
a gold ring; that she had sewed this ring 
into the waist of her rich black silk dress. 
There she could feel it near her heart, and 
there it would remain unknown, and where 
it could give no pain. It would be an end- 
less link with that hallowed past, and it 
would continue to be a fountain of love, 
regret, truth, and hope. This dress she was 
to be buried in, if the end should come sud- 
denly. 

The end did come suddenly. Her second 
son was born on May the thirteenth. She 
was exhausted by grief and motherhood, 
and did not’ have the strength to come 
through her trial. She lingered eight days, 
named her son with sacramental beauty and 
solemnity, saw and conversed with her min- 
ister, became conscious of the happiest rec- 
onciliation to the will of the Highest, re- 
tained clearness of mind to the last, and 
wonderful elevation, frequently breaking 
into song, in the old evangelical hymns in 
which she had been trained: 

O happy day that fixed my choice 
On Thee, my Savior and my God; 
especially these lines, which seemed to sum 
up the whole sad and yet beautiful story of 
her life, 
He taught me how to watch and pray 
And live rejoicing every day. 

Thus believing and singing, she went her 
way into the great Unseen at twenty-seven 
years and five months. After simple and 
devout services her body, dressed, accord- 
ing to her request, in her black silk dress, 
was laid in the grave of her infant son, in 
Mount Hope Cemetery. No stone marks the 
grave. Her husband soon married again, and 
for the third time, and that soul of light 
and beauty passed forever from his memory. 
She had been to him a charming conven- 
ience; time had convinced her that, struggle 
against the thought as she might, he was 
but an incident, a troubled and painful in- 
cident, in her existence. The truth of her 
life came to light by one of those accidents 
that seem revelations from the heart of the 
Infinite. Many years after her burial in her 
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lonely grave, with her sacred secret in the 
waist of her black silk dress, in digging the 
grave next to hers, invasion of her grave 
was accidentally made, the lid of her casket 
was broken, and there, in the poor handful 
of dust that remained, was the gold ring, 
keeper in its shining circle of the troth that 
could not be broken, imperishable symbol of 
the love that never faileth, and of the faith 
of all suffering and pious souls that the 
Lord is their Keeper, in life and in death, 
and of the whole treasure of their being. 
The kinsman by whom this moving tale 
has been preserved is still living. A thou- 
gand times, in the last fifty years, she had 
appeared to him in his dreams, always with 
triumphant grace, and always “crowned 
with attributes of woe,’ still expiating the 
error of her life, but serenely, ineffably 
happy so to do. Those meetings in dream- 
land have been, if not in heaven, yet on the 
topmost round of purgatory, where the puri- 
fied soul prepares for higher things. The 
kinsman would confess that these dreams 
have been among the most sacred and exalt- 
ing experiences of his existence; they have 
kept him mindful of his past and made it 
unforgettable; they have told him with the 
solemnity of the Invisible of the woe that 
haste, hot indignation, and uncontrolled 
pride may create; above all, they have made 
part of his life the union of time and eter- 
nity, the visible and the invisible. This 
kinsman, wandering in the city where she 
lived for two years and eleven months, and 
wondering if any outward token still re- 
mained that would speak to him audibly, 
truly, in melody, of Kate Fraser, went to 
the old house on Cambridge Street where she 
had a room. The old house had been rebuilt, 
but exactly on the same lines, and of the 
same size. The new window of the new 
room was the old window of the old room; 
and this kinsman could see that fine head 
with its hair of raven black, and that radi- 
ant face and those eyes aflame with good- 
ness and affection, thrust out to greet him 
as of a Sunday afternoon he went to see 
her. He found the stone pavement from 
the street to the side door the same old 
pavement, worn by the feet of numberless 
other men and women with their soul his- 
tories. Over these worn stones her blessed 
feet had passed so many times, and over 
them on a Sunday afternoon fifty-two years 
later, the feet of this kinsman passed, hop- 
ing in this way to renew and intensify the 
exalting consciousness of her presence. In 
this new and hospitable land to which she 


fled, and which, before her death, she learnt - 


to love, nothing now remains to mark or 
indicate that she had ever been but the 
flagstones in the old pavement and, the gold 
ring in the handful of sacred dust. 
We pass; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be:dim, with weeds; 


What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God. 


(To be continued) 


To love abundantly is to live abundantly, and 
to love forever is to live forever. You will 
find as you look back upon your life that the 
moments that. stand out,..the moments. when 
you have really lived, are the moments when 
you have done things in a spirit of love.— 
Henry Drummond. 
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The Opportunity of the 
Ministry 
By Rev. M. R. Boynton 
Minister of Bryn Mawr Community Church, 
Chicago, Illinois 

People are always wondering how other 
folks occupy their time, and there are few 
people in the community whose work is less 
understood than the minister. There are 
few walks of life that offer as varied an 
opportunity. 

The minister must be a student, that is, 
he must keep in touch with the thought of his 
day. There are few branches of human 
knowledge which may not be of distinct use- 
fulness to him. If he avails himself of this 
opportunity he becomes one of the broad- 
visioned, understanding men of the com- 
munity. The narrow minister is such, not 
because of, but in spite of his calling. In 
this connection it may also be noted that 
through his inevitable interest in missions 
and in other social interests, he is led to a 
world view beyond most of his fellows. No 
other profession offers to its adherents the 
opportunity to live widely and fully in the 
concerns of human interest that is afforded 
by the Christian ministry. 

But the minister is not simply a scholar 
and a student. He is also an executive,— 
in the modern day, possibly even more than 
is wise, but it should not be forgotten that 
he takes his part as one of the directing 
forces of the greatest agency in the land. 
Simply from the point of organization and 
of material interests, it is unsurpassed. It 
is not to be denied that there is a great 
satisfaction as well as a great opportunity 
for developing ability to be found in con- 
nection with great institutions. Some people 
think this is only to be found in the business 
world, but it is a patent fact that the 
average minister will direct larger interests 
than the average layman. 

The supreme opportunity of the ministry, 
however, comes from the priestly and pro- 
phetic functions which have ever been at- 


Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 
Mere moral decencies are the rags of 
honor. 
He who abides by a fixed opinion has left 
off life’s journey. 


The shadow of suspicion chills confidence. 

A creed that is too sacred for occasion to 
modify has little place in a life of perpetual 
variation. 

A mind that refuses to wander beyond 
the narrow aisles of reason can never sweep 
through the circle of the stars. 


tached to it. No one can measure or gauge 
the supreme happiness of coming to people 
in their sorrows and failures and perplexi- 
ties, and having something to give to them 
which will comfort and strengthen and cheer. 
The supreme opportunity of the ministry is 
found in its human values. To a lover of 
mankind it opens a universe more wonderful 
and more worth while than any other before 
the children of men. It deals not only with 
men as individuals, but also deals with them 
in the mass, for the minister is not only 


the priest, he is also the prophet, directing. 
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and molding attitudes, characters, and 
ideals, thereby covering the whole life of | 
his day. : 

The ministry offers to the man who enters © 
it, first, the chance to make more of himself; | 
and second, the chance to love his fellow 
men more fully and profoundly than any 
other Calling. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


Parable of the River and the Lesser Streams 


There came unto me an Invitation, and it , 
made request that I would visit a certain 
City which lieth toward the Sunset from 
where I reside, and that I would speak unto 
the people. And as the time drew nigh, 
there were Heavy Rains in that region, so 
that there were Floods in divers places. 
Yea, and there was a Mighty Wind that 
smote certain houses in Omaha and in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, and seattered them. And when 
we entered that region, and essayed to pass 
through, behold, the Track was Soft, and the 
train crept as it were a Snail. And upon 
the side tracks stood Gravel Trains, and 
Trains loaded with Cinders, and Trains 
loaded with Rock, and they cast the same 
into the places where the waters had washed 
away the Foundations of the Hmbankments. 

And I looked at the Missouri River, and 
it was much higher than its Average Level. 
But the Little Streams that flowed into it, 
behold they had been Raging, and albeit 
they had gone down, and the waters had 
subsided, yet was there great need of cau- 
tion. 

And I came to Lincoln three hours late, 
but that was not important, for I was in 
time for supper and to speak, And I left 
there at Midnight on the Rocky Mountain 
Limited, and we were Three Hours going 
Twelve Miles, but that also was a small 
matter; for. we left the Soft Track behind 
us, and we were still on the Rails, and not 
in the Ditch, which is the way I prefer. 
And I fretted not that we were late, for we 
were safe and sure. 

But I considered how the Great Muddy 
River flowed on with little concern, while 
the Small Streams had gotten their Backs 
Up and roared and were troubled. And I 
said unto myself that it is not always 
the Great Temptations or the Overwhelming 
Evils that do most threaten a man, but cer- 
tain of those also that are Tributary there- 
unto. 3 

For I have known a man to accept with- 
out impatience the heavy strains and oc- 
casions for resentment that come with the 
Day’s Work, and go home and be fretful 
over trivial things. And there are Little 
Foxes that spoil the vines. 


There is no peace for the man who has simply 
quit the struggle of growing; he merely drops 
down into a blank existence and is nothing, 
and has nothing. This escape from things is 
worse than suffering for the soul. “There are 
many troubles from which it is better for a 
man not to escape than to escape wrongly.” 
The peace Jesus was talking about is that 
which makes us serene and unafraid in the 
face of the greatest troubles.—Southern Con- 
gregationalist. : 
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H ; _ Education, Secular and Christian 


By William James Mutch, Ph.D. 


Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


O* this matter of education some dis- 
eriminations are needed. Is it not con- 
fusing rather than clarifying to set “secu- 
larization of education” over against Chris- 
tian education? The secularized clergy 
have never been regarded as the opposite to 
‘the Christian ministry, and secularization of 


- monastic establishments has often consisted 


in turning them into foundations for Chris- 
tian education. 

Usage is a little slack in both terms, but 
never sO much so as to make them mutually 
contradictory. There are two things now 
being called secularization of education. One 
is the resistance of religious interference 
with education, such as the anti-evolution 
laws. This is the less common, but the more 
eorrect use, since it harks back to pre- 
reformation times when religion ruled the 
whole program of education. 

The other use of the term “secular” refers 
to the American system of education by the 
state, and by such private institutions &as 
follow the state pattern; that is, an educa- 
tion in which religion, like politics and ethics, 
is an optional and incidental part. of the 
material curriculum. 

It is this latter type of education which 
is chiefly in our minds, because it-is in our 
schools. But by no means do the secularized 
schools, either public or private, imply the 
negation of Christianity rightly understood. 
What they do reject, is sectarian control, and 
reactionary opposition to the scientific spirit. 
Are we not right in saying that this is a 
sound and obviously Christian attitude for 
education to take? 

For such education, “secular” is not the 
best-fitting label, and probably it is better 


not to use any. We like to think of our edu- 


cation as unhampered, but let it go without 
saying. With an educational system ab- 
solved from hampering traditions and dom- 
inations, it will be possible to cultivate what- 
ever character and ideals of life are desired 
and commonly approved. For example, when 
the schools are by, and for, people who are 
frankly Christian, we shall have Christian 
education. That is, we shall have general 
education done in a Christian way. 

Of course “done in a Christian way” has 
meant, and will always mean, different things 
in different ages and communities. But is 
not that what we want? Must not our educa- 
tion truly reflect the life-ideals of the com- 
munity? Can we have Christian education 
in a community dominated by barbarism, or 
commercialism, or polished paganism? Only 
with the greatest difficulty, and certainly not 
in a real democracy. Or, do we want schools 
imparting base ideals in a Christian com- 
munity ? 


There are two fallacies which impair 
judgment on this question. One is, that 
Christian education means religious and 


moral subjects placed in the curriculum; and 
the other is that Christian education can 
move parallel to the modern development in 
education, being a separate contribution to 
life. They are both fallacies, because Chris- 


tian education is not a certain subject matter, 


but a motive, or attitude, or purposive refer- 
ence, in all work with all subject matter. 
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Two good students are in the same class in 
science, or history, or literature. One is 
strictly technical, while the other, not less 
accurate, always searches out the larger re- 
lations and meanings also. The latter comes 
out with a well developed appreciation of the 
higher values of life, and a character or- 
ganized around those values, an affirmatively 
Christian character. The other comes out 
with a keen scientific discrimination, and 
a character in which commercial, or technical 
values are central, or possibly ideals farther 
down the scale. He is either negatively, or 
not at all, Christian in his ideals and ruling 
motives. 

This assumes that the teacher and the at- 
mosphere are neutral. But if the teacher is 
a lover of the broad, high interests of life, 
and is proud of the place his subject takes 
in those interests, no student will fail to 
sense that enthusiasm. Before the year is 
over they have all caught something of the 
master’s visions, and the contagion of his 
zeal. That science, that history, that liter- 
ature, has revealed whole vistas of insight 
into human welfare and spiritual mastery. 

A student with well defined purpose and 
strong initiative can get a Christian educa- 
tion in almost any kind of a school. But few 
young people come with such a mental set 
from even the best of homes. Good parents 
and a right-minded community like to believe 
that the school will take the youth who has 
not yet found himself, and show him these 
visions and these higher values with some 
enthusiasm, and in showing them gently 
recommend them. 

Now, a school in which all the instructors 
are doing this as a part of their task. of 
awakening interest, and imparting sound in- 
struction, in science, or history, or literature, 
is properly a Christian school, whether it is 
a state university or a private academy. 
There are many teachers in both types of 
schools who are doing this very thing. But 
it might not be easy to find any school where 
all the teachers are with one accord com- 
mitted to that as a school policy. 

There is no sectarian tendency even sug- 
gested in this dominant zeal of a teacher for 
spiritual values. And yet the non-religious 
character of the state schools has been so 
overstressed as to make it difficult and some- 
times embarrassing for teachers to frankly 
bear this emphasis, even if they wish to do 
so. This difficulty has to be recognized. At 
the same time teachers with human sym- 
pathy, good sense, and vital religion, need 
have no trouble except where strained con- 
ditions exist. 

The Christian colleges were established to 
do this very thing, and it is quite easy for 
teachers in them to carry out this intent if 
they are properly equipped for it. Yet an 
overbearing naturalism, mechanism, and 
other forms of anti-Christian learning, have 
so flouted and misrepresented the saner 
Christian ideals and character values, that 
gome courage and self-assertion are required 
for Christian teachers to hold their ground 
against them. 

The educational opportunity offered at this 
moment to Christian colleges has never been 
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equaled in the whole history of education. 
It is a white field that spreads before them. 
Two well-defined objectives wait to be set 
as the unequivocal goal of one dominating 
purpose, The first is sound learning and 
technical skill unbiased in its fidelity to the 
truth and to the scientific spirit; and the 
second, and not less important objective, is 
the consecration of that skill and learning 
to the promotion of the highest known ends, 
to the spiritual values, to the same purposes 
for which Jesus Christ lived and died, to 
the Christian well-being of the world. This 
double objective is the supreme need of our 
time, and the Christian colleges are the ob- 
vious agency to lead in the achievement of 
that objective. They are not now strongly 
leading toward it, but some of them are faced 
in the right direction, and there is ground 
for hope that their movement may be ac- 
celerated. 

The churches and other agencies can, if 
necessary, take care of the material content 
of instruction in the Bible and in denomina- 
tional and doctrinal information. But the 
far greater part of Christian education here 
suggested, namely, the attitude toward life, 
the appreciation of spiritual values, and the 
relating of all one’s subjects and interests to 
the ruling motive of service, that task belongs 
by right to the schools, especially to the 
Christian schools, sustained by the Christian 
homes and churches. 


A Request Concerning 
Mothers’ Day 


By Inez Barclay Kirby 

It would be a welcome relief to mothers who 
attend church on Mothers’ Day if ministers 
would occasionally give a new turn to their 
remarks on the well-worn subject of mother- 
hood. If, instead of the customary eulogies for 
our virtues, we could receive upbraidings for 
our shortcomings, how salutary and wholesome 
the effect would be. Praise is sweet when de- 
served, but few of us mothers who are honest 
with. ourselves would dare lay claim to the 
almost fatuous tributes which are flung from 
the pulpit on this day each year. 

Physical motherhood is a glorious physical 
fact. Unfortunately, it does not insure glorious 
moral consequences in the character of the 
mother. Recently, I have been reading Chil- 
dren Astray, analyses of the cases of twenty- 
four delinquent children who have been cared 
for in a Boston institution. In a deplorably 
large number of these cases, the mothers were 
responsible for the delinquency of their chil- 
dren. We might like to comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that such instances are extreme 
and are to be found only among women of 
inferior intellectual endowment and in the set- 
ting of poverty and degradation. We can take 
no such comfort, for it is equally true that chil- 
dren of the so-called better classes are -neg- 
lected and morally warped by selfish, indiffer- 
ent mothers. Good mothers, bad mothers, and 
intermediate mothers abound in all walks of 
life, and the mere act of becoming a mother 
does not place a halo around any woman’s 
head. 

Let the ministers, then, refrain from flights 
of oratory and tell us simply how we can mend 
our faults and approach even a little nearer 
toward ideal motherhood, which is a thing of 
the spirit. 


Wise sayings often fall on barren ground; 
but a kind word is never thrown away.— 
Arthur Helps. 
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The Roadside Church 


A Visionof Things-As-They-Might-Be 
By Winthrop F. Wilson 

One fine Sunday morning last summer I 
loaded my family into the car and started for 
an all-day’s ride. We had no set objective 
except a day in the country. We all felt a bit 
guilty at starting off without going to the 
morning service in church, but somehow we 
wanted the whole day in the open, and we 
smothered our consciences with the thought 
that we could worship God in the open. 

This can be done, so far as the individual is 
concerned—but was it ever done on a Sunday 
motor trip? And it is not altogether an in- 
dividual matter; there is the moral effect on 
others to be considered. ; 

Be this as it may, on this morning we let 
the whir of the motor drown out any questions 
that arose in our minds and headed in the gen- 
eral direction of the mountains. 

Although it was late July, it was our first 
trip over this road for the season. The coun- 
tryside was beautiful with the dark greens of 
midsummer, the air was fresh. There had been 
showers late Saturday afternoon, and there was 
no dust. The water in the ponds and lakes was 
only slightly deeper in color than the sky, and 
the fluffy white clouds were pictured there. 

Who can see nature at its best without a 
great longing for the skill of an artist! 

And yet, even on such a day as that, there 
‘were some on the road whose only interest was 
in the readings of their speedometers. And, 
because these were there, the others were un- 
able to enjoy the day in its fullest measure. 
NILY, wee-=2-9 some thirty miles when we came 
: We Ie ha ts oe stretched across the 
Oa’ ty 5d SER ; 
road. At first we took this to uw — eee 
some plant quarantine, but when we got within 
reading distance this is what we saw: 


PLAY FAIR! 

GOD GAVE YOU THIS DAY 
STOP AND THANK HIM 
Turn to right at next turn 
Continuous services in the 

UNION CHURCH. 


who was driving, gave a long 


My son, 
whistle. 

“Gee, Dad, this all-day ride doesn’t seem 
just fair when it is put up to you like that,” 
the said as he turned in to the church. 

The chureh was a typical small town church 
just off the main road. As we came in the 
congregation was singing that hymn which, al- 
though Whittier wrote it in 1872, is yet so 
very appropriate to our own times: 

Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 

Forgive our feverish ways. 
There were about twenty people there. Most 
of them were motorists like ourselves, although 
there were a few from the village. After the 
hymn came a Scripture reading, another hymn, 
a prayer, another hymn, and the sermonette. 
The service was then repeated. People came 
and went at each hymn. As we left we noticed 
a box by the door—no collection had been 
taken, but practically everyone dropped a coin 
or bill into the box as he left. 

We had been there about three-quarters of 
an hour. Then we went away and continued 
our trip with free consciences and, I am sure, 
with much more appreciation of the beauties 
of nature because of the time spent in wor- 
ship of the Maker of it all. 

I made a week-day trip up that way a short 
time later and sought out the pastor of the vil- 
lage church. He was a young man, only a 
short time out of college, but with a rare vision 
of service. It was a vision that refused to be 
daunted by, “It has never been done,” or the 
still more frightful, “It can’t be done.” The 
plan of the services for motorists running con- 
tinuously on the Lord’s Day was his own, and 
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he had put it across with the aid of a Young 
Men’s Bible Class from a nearby town. Two 
men from the class conducted the service each 
Sunday, with the help of the pastor. It meant 
a good deal of self-denial for these young men 
—the giving up of the whole Sunday about once 
a month, for the class was not large. Then 
there was the talk to be prepared, hymns to 
be selected. The talk was ordinarily given by 
the pastor, but it was impossible for him to keep 
it up all day. The main themes of these talks 
—always based on the life of Christ—were his 
habit of attending the synagogue on the Sabbath, 
and his love of the open places for his works. 

I talked to the keeper of the village store, a 
deacon in the church. 

“T was against the plan last spring,” he 
said, “but I was wrong. Of course there are 
some disadvantages. We folks that live here 
don’t have a regular sermon, but we all get 
around sometime every Sunday. The auto- 
mobiles muss up the churchyard a good deal. 
But the collections have been enough so that 
we can keep the parson all winter for the first 
time. Another thing—accidents from speeding 
and fool driving are getting pretty uncommon 
Sundays along this piece of road.’ 


Boston Congregational Club 

The closing meeting of the season was held 
by the Boston Congregational Club, on the eve- 
ning of April 26. Under the vigorous chair- 
manship of H. P. Patey of Newtonville the 
membership committee reported 19 applications, 
which will carry the club membership over 400. 
Excellent music was furnished by Mrs. Alice 
P. Gilbert, soprano; Franklin G. Field, bari- 
tone; and Miss Lillian West, accompanist, of 
the Central Church choir, Newtonville. Dif- 
ferent churches are taking turns in furnishing 
mucie for the club. 


ta, By a ' 
William & Rucéiucs: Of Winchester spoke 
PAT AaA- 


against the proposed initiation referendum 
signed to legalize professional sports, and Dr. 
Allen BE. Gross read his poem, recently pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, on the Lord’s 
Day. It was announced that the speaker for 
the next meeting, in October, will be Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling of New York, and the speaker 
in November will be the pastor-elect of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, Dr. J. Stanley Durkee. 
The address of the evening was by Acting Presi- 
dent Hdward M. Lewis of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, who set forth the important 
services rendered by that excellent institution. 


ac- 


Union Seminary Club in Boston 


The alumni of Union Theological Seminary 
in the Boston area have formed a permanent 
organization. At a luncheon held at the Bos- 
ton City Club, Monday, April 26, a simple con- 
stitution was adopted, and the “Boston Dis- 
trict Glub” came into being. The affairs of 
the group will be handled by an Pxecutive 
Committee of three, consisting at present of 
Rey. Carl M. Gates, of Wellesley Hills, chair- 
man; Rev. Charles EH. Dunn, of Malden, sec- 
¥etary-treasurer; and Rev. Frederick Law- 
rence, son of Bishop Lawrence. It is planned 
to hold at least three meetings a year. 

A message of salutation, signed by all, was 
sent to President-elect Henry Sloane Coffin, 
who will be inaugurated this fall. A similar 
message was sent to President Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, who hag recently resigned be- 
cause of ill health. Prof. Gaylord White was 
present, and gave a delightful address, toucli- 
ing upon recent developments in the manifold 
activities of the seminary. 

Ag there are about forty alumni of Union in 
Boston and vicinity, the club expects to be of 
considerable benefit to its Alma Mater. Union 
has been of great value to Congregational 
churches, and promises to be of still greater 
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service in the years to come,. because of 
increased enrollment, and the splendid policy — 
of expansion made possible by the recent suc 
cessful campaign for four million dollars, < 
is an interesting fact that, in the summer | a 
1925, at the July Conference held at the ge * 
nary for ministers and church workers, the 
Congregational representation was the largest, 
57 persons of our communion being pres 
in a total enrollment of over 200. 

Among those present at the recent luncheon 
were Rey. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., of i 
Lowell; Rev. Howard J. Chidley, D.D., of Win- B,, 
chester; Rev. Henry J. Kilbourn, DDS of | 
Stoneham; Rev. Frederick T. Persons, of the 
Congregational Library; Rey. Isaac O. Ra 4 
kin; Rev. Sidney Lovett, of Boston; Rey. Jo- ‘| 
seph MacDonald, of Waban; Rey. Boynton | 
Merrill, of Boston. 


The Doctor Talks About Sunsets _ 


] 
By Henry C. Newell | 

“My points of compass mixed? How so? 

Oh, that I spoke of sunsets in the east? 

Ha! Well, you see I quite forgot 

That you are not a native of Vermont. 

So long I’ve wielded scalpels here, 

And spent my day twixt office call and hospital, — 

So seldom met a patient of your mind,— 

Who thinks of beauty more than gold, 

Of sunset glory ’stead of sordid gain,— 

That when you spoke of after-glow, 

And all the wonder of the clouds \ 

Rose-pink with touches of the sun just set, 

Memory carried me straight home, thought- — 
speed, 

To that fair valley in Vermont 

Where as a lad I spent right happy days. 

I crossed again the meadow on a load of fra- 
grant hay 

Just at the sunset hour of a Summer after- 
noon,— 

PeRint mists rising from the Lake behind, 

Smoke curig from the chimney near at hand, 

And, all along the yailey’s- eastern rim, the — 
mountains ! 

There’s where I saw my sunsets in the east. 


“For at the sunset hour those eastern hills, re- 
splendent, 

Were oft the artist’s deep despair, as by the — 
brook, k 

His easel fixed, he strove to transfer clouds to 
canvas. 

And when the frosts of Autumn touched the ~ 
trees,— 4 

No human words can speak the truth in all 
its fullness! 

Then there was beauty! 
hour, glorious peace. 

And yet, unless my memory fails, it reached not 
quite 

The majesty of Winter, when, white with 
drifted snow, : 

Those eastern hills stood guard ’gainst frigid 


And, at the sunset 


winds; 

Cold then they seemed, and higher, and in 
storms,— 

Their summits hid,—forbidding. Yet now and 
then 


There came fair days when at the sunset hour 

Those eastern hilltops, truly glorified, 

Were clad in royal purple :—the vestments of 
a King !— 

More glorious than those of any monarch, 

More beautiful than robes of any queen. 


“Those were my sunsets in the east :—and now 
When in these later days I sit beside 

A bed on which some saint is dying, 

And watch the closing of a worthy day of life, 
I think upon those sunsets in Vermont 

When, at the hour of setting sun, 

The east shows promise of another day.” 
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FREEMAN 


lev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
for of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
\goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 
ch of lis brother Jim. As he starts west- 
“@ he is introduced to an attractive young 
nan, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
‘wally enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
ison is on the way from her grandfather in 
yland to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
> Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She in- 
s upon time for both to consider. On the 
ich Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
uld join him in “real life” and ‘challenges the 
lis of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
m Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
ome engaged and the wedding is set for Sep- 
yber 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
wes himself a good sport there. He declines 
alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
tropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
ere he has served only three years. The 
Iding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
ore the bridal couple were to start east- 
rd Margaret's father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
ested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
cific Timber Milling-Company, of which he 
; been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
ng in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
», Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
arson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers, 
ssident of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ng all its losses. When brought into court 
- facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is sen- 
ced to only six months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
y insists on remaining near her father and 

not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
affairs there. He has a trying experience 
aking the pastoral ties, but does so ina board 
eting of his church. Then he goes back to 
> ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
id line is proposed which would cross the 
mnedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Silcox comes to 
lL on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 
sed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 
ease his profits $50,000, and he is to pay the 
mnedys at least $60,000. He gets the con- 
wt. Ohristmas day is celebrated happily on 
2 ranch. In the evening Gordon proposes to 
Id religious services in neighboring school- 
ses on Sundays. Jim approves and Gordon 
rries out his plan. Davie Bvans, who had been 
confirmed drunkard, but who, due primarily 
the influence of Jim and Gordon Kennedy, 
d showed great improvement in overcoming 
e craving, on a bleak night of storm and 
rkness starts off to get drink. Hig terrible 
irst almost overcomes him, but he resists the 
mptation only to lose his life in the fight with 
e forces of nature. The foreman of the ranch, 
rguson, finds him as he is dying. Mr. Silcow 
tkes Mr. Pearson paymaster for the job of 
ilding the new railroad. He is overcome with 
rprise and joy, at the chance for a new start 
life. Margaret is run down in health and 
arts for Hngland with Mrs. Silcow to recuper- 
e. On the way she stops for a happy visit 
ith Gordon. They plan to begin. their honey- 
oon in Quebec on her return. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


EARSON was returning from his fort- 

nightly visit to the bank at Mandeville. 
he Kennedy automobile, which they used for 
ése occasions, was humming along at a good 
ice, when Peters, the driver, suddenly slack- 
led pace and snarled out, “Blast them hobos! 
oth rotten drunk! Paralyzed!” 
A little distance in front of them were two 
sreputable looking individuals who had evi- 
tly lost the power of progressive locomo- 
on. One of them had fallen down in the 
iddle of the road and was making ineffective 
forts to rise. The other was staggering 
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around him, holding out his hand, but never 
getting any grip on his companion. When it 
seemed that he was on the point of making 
connection, he would either pitch forward, 
lurch to one side, or reel backward. Not the 
slightest notice was taken of the automobile, 
which presently stopped within a few feet of 
them. { 

“Four-legged beasts would pay some at- 
tention to the horn,” growled Peters, “but these 
brutes are too far gone. Cripes! They’ye been 
up agin’ the bootleggers good and hard.” 

“Are they our men?” asked Pearson. 

“Don’t think so. I take them for proper 
tramps.” 

“Tsn’t there room to pass them?” 

“No, worse luck! Heaps of gravel -on one 
side, tree on the other. We'll have to pitch 
them out of the road. The one that’s down 
won’t give any trouble. If you'll drag him 
away IJ’ll take care of the other gent.” 

They got out of the car and went forward. 
The individual who had managed to keep his 
feet was now gyrating like a whirling dervish. 

“Thash a kind gemman,’” he said, as Pear- 
son stooped to lay hold of the prostrate pil- 
grim. “Give him yer hand, Mate!’ 

Obedient to this summons, ‘‘Mate’’ reached 
out his hand and Pearson helped him to rise 
to his feet. He had little trouble to do this. 
In fact, none at all. The man came to his 
feet with surprising alacrity. The next instant 
he shouted, “Hands up!’”? and Pearson found 
himself looking into the barrel of a revolver 
leveled at his head. Peters was in similar 
plight. , 

It was plain to be seen that these bandits 
were not to be trifled with. They were hardened 
and desperate characters. 

Pearson and Peters were 
There was nothing for it but to obey. 
son groaned and raised his hands. 

“T’]] have the barker,” said the footpad, as 
he coolly thrust hig hand into the outside 
pocket of Pearson’s coat and removed his re- 
volver. 

“Now for the dough!” 

In a trice his fingers traversed the pay- 
master’s pockets. They contained but a few 
trifles, apart from his watch. That disap- 
peared as if by magic. Then Pearson’s waist- 
coat was torn open and an investigating hand 
began to feel about his body. Pearson winced. 
“Ah, bad tumor, that. Needs instant treat- 
ment.” 

The robber ripped open Pearson’s shirt, 
bringing to view a broad, flat packet, bound 
about his body by a belt. It was an impressive 
looking packet, carefully sealed and bearing the 
stamp of the bank. Pearson was trembling 
and groaning. 

“Buck up, old bean! It always hurts a bit 
to get rid of a growth like this without taking 
dope, but you’ll be put to sleep pretty sudden 
if you make a kick.” 

The packet was now in the highwayman’s 
hands. 

“T’]] just take a peep at this to see if every- 
thing’s in order. Don’t be in a hurry to move.” 

The packet was slashed open, disclosing a 
number of smaller packets, all sealed and 
stamped: fifteen of them. Then one of these 
packets was cut open and the miscreant took 
a glance at the contents. There was no time 
to waste. The building of the railway had put 
a good deal of traffic on this road. At any 


fairly caught. 
Pear- 
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moment a motor might come along, or a team 
of horses. 

“Fivers!” he 
much altogether?” 

“I’m supposed to be carrying fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. The check was for that amount.” 

“Well, that’s about what we reckoned on. 
Mate, have you searched that other guy?’ 

“Yep. Nothing here but a tigger, a pocket 
knife, and seventy-five cents.” 

The leading footpad turned to Pearson and 
said, ‘Well, old boy, me and my mate ain’t 
above doin’ a small transaction like this. It 
den’t amount to much compared with your 
way of doing things. We’re only amateurs at 


murmured. ‘Making how 


the game. When it comes to dough-snatching, 
you’ve got us skun a mile. Beat it, now, old 
boy !” 


Peters was badly shaken. His face was 
blanched and his handg trembled. It seemed to 
take him a long while to get the car started. 
At length it’ began to move. It had gone but 
a few yards when they heard an oath and a 
shout. Then a pisto] shot, and a bullet whizzed 
past Pearson’s head. 

“Hurry, Peters! Put it to her!” cried Pear- 
son. 

The car leaped forward. A few seconds now 
and they would be out of range. Then a bullet 
stung Pearson between the shoulders. The 
next instant his throat was full of blood. 

Ten minutes later the car drew up at con- 
struction headquarters. 

Pearson tried to lift the cushion on which 
he had been sitting and motioned to Peters to 
open the tool box. From this he took out a 
packet containing the money he had drawn at 
the bank—fifteen thousand dollars, and, sup- 
ported by Peters, made his way into his tent 
and locked the money in the safe. ‘Then he 
collapsed. | 

Sileox was soon on the spot. He sent Peters 
to notify the Kennedys of what had happened. 
In a few minutes the car returned, bringing 
Jim, Gordon, and Ferguson. 

After a hurried ‘consultation, Jim got into 
the car, with Ferguson beside him. Inside of 
an hour they were back, accompanied by the 
doctor from Mandeville. 

Pearson had been bleeding constantly and 
profusely. He was shot through the lungs. He 
had only spoken three words: 

“Tt’s all right.” 

When the doctor had made his examination, 
Sileox asked, “Can he recover?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Will he last long?” 

“No, he’s dying now. He hasn’t more than 
an hour to live. The heart won't hold out any 
longer than that. We must try to keep him 
from choking to death. It’s all we can do.” 

Pearson lived but twenty minutes after the 
doctor’s arrival. Shortly before the end he had 
a choking spell. Silcox was holding his head 
as he coughed the clotted blood out of his 
throat. In the moment of ease that followed, 
Sileox said in a breaking voice, “Dear old boy! 
It’s hard to part with you. What can I do 
without you?’ 

“Tt’s all right, Fred. Quite all right.” 

In getting the full story from Peters, Sileox 
asked, “Did he always carry that dummy 
packet next his skin?” 

“T guess so. I thought it was the money for 

(Continued on page 573) 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Have-You Lost the Best? 


There are certain goodly stories that I like 
to refer to on every possible occasion, even at 
the risk of repeating myself shamefully. One 
such is the tale of how John Bright, after the 
quick death of his beloved bride, was led to 
lift himself out of the mood of hopeless grief 
and bitterness and to make his own heartache 
subserve the needs of his suffering fellows. In 
the chamber above Jay all that was left on earth 
of his heart’s desire; in the room below sat the 
desolated man, overwhelmed with thoughts of 
life’s emptiness, and its dreary hardness. At 
that moment came Richard Cobden. Recogniz- 
ing fully his friend’s grief, he gave him deep- 
est sympathy. Then he called him to a vision 
of what life yet held for him. Speaking of the 
“thousands and thousands of homes in England 
at this moment where wives and mothers and 
children are dying of hunger,’ Cobden urged 
his friend to join him in a crusade which should 
never cease until hope was brought where de- 
spair prevailed. 

If you wish to know the result of that inter- 
view, read the illustrious life of John Bright; 
read the story of his work for the suffering 
poor of Wngland, the suffering poor of Ireland, 
of America, India, China, and Persia. 

The principle which this story illustrates is 
recognized by clear-minded men today as one 
of the most important to lay hold on if you 
would live victoriously in the world. Are you 
tempted? Throw yourself into some high in- 
terest, some splendid activity, which will take 
the instinct that keeps you walking always 
with difficulty, and will use it for noble ends. 
Has life taken away your best? Find another 
best for the time being, a best of another kind, 
which will lift you up to a hitherto unreached 
greatness of soul, and make life a better and 
happier thing for those you can touch. 

This life which God has given is not a call 
to softness. It is a call to meet hardness, and 
to make soul triumphant. We wish for hap- 
piness to fill our days. If life strips us, one 
after another, of the things we looked to for 
happiness, what then? Is there nothing left 
but patient endurance? There is left the 
chance to make the spirit glorious; to trans- 
form endurance into victorious use of the op- 
portunities life still gives, so that out of suf- 
fering shall come strength, out of pain shall 
come peace, out of heartache shall come joy, 
out of struggle shall come soul. If there is 
not opportunity, or power, to do things out- 
wardly, there is always opportunity to do 
things inwardly. And there is always oppor- 
tunity, while life lasts, to make some outward 
manifestation of what is done inwardly. Out- 
ward cheerfulness—inner joy: to both are we 
called. Men talk about optimism. Optimism is 
a noble thing when it is not the easy fruit of 
mere temperament, but is the clean-cut result 
of severe thinking and brave faith. 

God is always trying to lift us up to some- 
thing better than we have known, something 
greater than we have been. No man can go 
behind the mystery of things as they are, and 
with authoritativeness tell the reason why. 
But this we can do. We can straighten our- 
selves up and say: “I will not be beaten by 
life’s happenings. I will not let my spirit fail. 
If disappointment and sorrow are my earthly 
lot, I will take them as bitter tonic to my soul, 
and will use the strength derived from them 
to seek good things which otherwise I might 
have lost—good things for myself, good things 
for those my life touches.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Closet and Altar 


SEEKING AND FINDING 


When thou saidst, Seek ye my face; my 
heart said unto thee, Thy face Lord, will I 


seek.—Psalm 27: 8. 


That search is not after a lost treasure, 
nor does it imply ignorance of where its 
object is to be found. We seek that which 
we know and which we may be assured of 
finding. Therefore there need be no trem- 
ors of uncertainty in our quest and the 
blessedness of the search 
though different from, the blessedness of the 
possession which ends it.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


We>do not find the best; the best finds 
us. The things that count are, after all, 
not wages but gifts. We think we discover 
God, we find him out, and we breathe the 
spirit of the age in thinking that; but what 
we forget is that ere we discover God, God, 
in his mercy, has discovered us.—George H. 
Morrison. 


“To them that by patience in well-doing 
seek,’ there is something quite startling be- 
tween the grandeur of the aim and the 
homeliness of the condition. ‘‘Well-doing.” 
“Glory, honor, and incorruption” are usu- 
ally sought in very different paths, but at 
last the plain path is the royal one.—W. 
L. Watkinson. 


It was not that I cared for Thee, 
But Thou did’st set Thy heart upon 
Me, even me, 
Thy little one. 
And therefore it was sweet to Thee 
To leave Thy Majesty and Throne, 
‘And grow like me, 
A little one: 


Christina Rossetti. 


The Holy One receives sinners, and only 
the Holy One can.—James Denney. 


Here was a man handicapped, a jewel 
in an unlikely place, a person nobody 
wanted, separated from decent folk by his 
calling, unpopular and hated. He had never 
had a chance. And, behold, Jesus Christ 
save him.—Gypsey 


took the trouble to 
Smith. 


If there be a God, he must hear you if 
you call to him. If there be a father, he 
will listen to his child. He will teach you 
everything. “But I don’t know what I 
want.’ He does: Ask him to tell you what 
you want. It all comes back to the old 


story: “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more 
will your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him !’’—George Mac- 
donald. 


For when I seek thee, my God, I seek a 
happy life. I will seek thee, that my soul 
may live. For my body liveth by my soul; 


and my soul by thee.—Augustine. 


Grant us, O Lord, we beseech thee, always 
to seek thy kingdom and righteousness ; and 
of whatsoever thou seest us to stand in need, 
mercifully grant us an abundant portion; 
through Jesus Christ ow. Lord—Amen. 

Gelasian Sacramentary. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Social Ideals Discussion | 
By Hubert C. Herring 


Section on Industry (Continued) 


Translating Christian Social Ideals into 
dustry means: re | 

(7) That the first charge upon indus 
should be a minimum comfort wage and that 
labor should give an honest day’s work for 
honest day’s pay. 

Why do we work? For various reasons: 
cause we must, because we love to be acti 
because we desire things which only work © 
procure, and, best of all, because a lot! 
people love their work. Wages and profit , 
not the sole satisfactions derived from | 
work of the wage-earner and his employ 
They are rarely even the ultimate satisf 
tions. They are usually only a means to 
end. ; : 

It is the task of Christian Ideals to ra 
progressively the social quality of that “en 
and of the material aids required to attain 
Economic determinism will always settle “h 
little’ industry will yield to the worker. Chr 
tian solicitude will settle “how much.” M 
want to succeed, to be conscious of proficiens 
to respond to good leaders—not drivers, and 
“count” in all social relations however humb 

In America, of all countries, these are gre 
aspirations shot through with hope. Wh 
should be the order of the worker’s rewar 
Let an Apostle answer, 

“The husbandman that laboreth must be fi 
partaker of the fruits.”—Paul. : 

This to some Christians is one of. those a 
noying texts which should be seldom quot 
and never preached, under pain of displeasui 
It teaches that industry must “pay its wa: 
in more senses than the capitalistic one. 
must provide a living in the first place f 
those who submit themselves to its deman 
and its discipline—“hoping for nothing” b 
wages. ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt th 
eat bread” was the ancient “curse” which mi 
have turned to: “blessing.” There has be 
a lot of gratuitous pity for the worker which 
neither welcomed nor understood by him. 

Let there be no mistake about this—wheth 
sweating stripped to the waist and grimed b 
fore a steel furnace; or oil-bespattered befo: 
an automatic machine; or a speedy artist wil 
the knife in a packing house, men love the 
work, are proud of their pace and skill and w 
der proper incentives and wise leaders will r 
joice to deliver a good day’s work. If some « 
our employers—and even ministers—will cea: 
reminiscing about an encounter they once ha 
with labor’s rough-necks and become acquainte 
with some of labor’s prime ministers like M 
Green and Sidney Hillman, they could visio 
“the comfort wage” like Isaiah, Amos, an 
Micah—and not so very far off either. 

It is the duty and privilege of capital and ¢ 
society to do three things in the premises ¢ 
clause (7), namely: 

(1) To inform and convince the worke1 
of the facts of the business and the ineyitabl 
economic consequences if a purely selfish cours 
is pursued by capital or labor or the publi 
(all of us), and to do all they can to protec 
the workers’ interests. 

(2) To see that a proper regard is paid b 
capital and labor for the public interest. 

(3) To educate workers and show them th 
path to higher wages through fitting men t 
jobs and where necessary, jobs to men, am 
stimulating interest in these jobs with result 
ing lower cost of production and higher wages 
a paradox to most people but the acme of th 
wise manager of labor. JOHN CALDER. 
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sCongregationalist’s Bible Class 
-Why God Chose Abraham 


Somment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 16 
Genesis 18:1-8, 16-19 
hy did God choose Abraham? The answer 
ly is found in The Story of Abraham. The 
ee was not an arbitrary choice, resting 
, the idea that one man was as good as 
her. It was a choice definitely related to 
acter and competency to fulfill God’s pur- 


od chose Abraham because Abraham re- 
ed qualities of courage and initiative neces- 
for a spiritual pioneer. God chose him 
use in addition to these qualities he had a 
m of life as a serious matter, a matter of 
- and privilege. Even God could not build 
ghteous nation or holy generations of men 
n an ancestor who was weak and whose 
acter and purpose were largely transitory. 
braham revealed the lasting and permanent 
ities worthy to be the foundation of a great 
je. God chose Abraham because of his un- 
shness and his magnanimity. His life and 
os even in these very primitive records 
al a nobility of spirit rarely, if ever, sur- 
sed in modern times. Consider his prayer 
the salvation of the Cities of the Plains, 
sider his treatment of Lot and his herds- 
.in the presence of their strife, consider his 
pendence aS manifested in our last lesson. 
lo we need to ask why God chose Abraham? 
her is it not necessary to get out of our 
ds altogether the idea of any arbitrary 
ice of man by God, or the idea that God con- 
upon any individual privileges that are not 
inctly related to obligations and duties. 

The chosen people very soon lost their place 
preferment when they failed to fulfill the 
pose of God. ‘They were chosen not to con- 
upon them some special favor, but they were 
sen for responsible tasks. 

aul defines the nature of that choice of 
nel in the fact that “chiefly unto them had 
n committed the oracles of God.” When 
y failed to speak as the oracles of God they 
mdoned their chosen place. 

$od’s choice was justified in Abraham, and 
raham justified by his character and deeds 
call that God had given to him. Let us 
ke no mistake; we are called and chosen just 
much as Abraham, and God will honor our 
ponse to his call as singularly and as truly 
he honored the response of Abraham. The 
yple of faith are blessed with faithful Abra- 
n. 


Mothers’ Day Hymn 


By William Boicourt 

“Waith of our fathers! living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword: 
O how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word! 
Faith of our fathers! holy faith! 

We will be true to thee till death!” 


Love of our mothers! living still 

In all that’s true and good and kind: 

O how our hearts grow warm today 

When thoughts of thee are brought to mind. 
Love of our mothers! holy love, 

We will be true to thee till death. 


Rv of our mothers! living still 

In heavenly life that ne’er shall die: 
Such goodness is at home with God, 
Whose Self is Love in earth and sky. 
Love of our mothers! Christ-like love, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


The Pastor Says: When a man enlarges his 
fort, God enlarges him.—John Andrew 
‘olmes. 
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The Temperance Campaign 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

Three things have been brought out by the 
Senate hearings on prohibition, and by Wayne 
B. Wheeler’s articles in the New York Times: 

The first is this: that in putting through the 
prohibition amendment the Anti-Saloon League 
saved its energies by undertaking no serious 
campaign in a few states like New York and 
New Jersey, which seemed hopelessly wet. The 
consequence is that these states are full of 
people who have never heard a worthy presen- 
tation of the arguments for total abstinence 
or prohibition. It was good tactics to get the 
amendment through by carrying the states that 
could be carried with the resources at com- 
mand. But now we must rally and convert 
New York and New Jersey and Chicago. 

It can be done. All men are either active 
or latent prohibitionists. A proper presenta- 
tion of the facts in the worst wards of any 
state will bring out thousands of total absti- 
nence pledgers and a majority of prohibition 
voters. But it will take skill and money and 
time. 

We must all rally for this effort. If we do 
not create a strong local sentiment for the 
right, the liquor interests will find ways to 
nullify the law as some Southern states have 
nullified the constitutional amendments provid- 
ing for Negro suffrage. 

In the second place, a fault on the part of 
the churches was brought to light when so 
many labor unions “show up” for liquor. Our 
ehurch people have not been duly diligent in 
reaching the man with the dinner pail. If we 
had reached him religiously, we should have 
reached him politically. Let us undertake more 
neighborly and highway activity. 

And, in the third place, it is good economy 
and good tactics to press the battle now. We 
shall have the liquor interests to fight in any 
ease. If we had 4 per cent beer it would not 
stay 4 per cent. There were just about as 
many bootleggers before prohibition was heard 
of as there are now. So it is our true policy to 
hit the liquor traffic and to hit it hard. It is 
easier to kill a ravening wolf than to lead it 
by a string. 

Yours for a better world. 

Berea, Ky. Wm. GOoopELL FROST. 


An Old Communion Cup 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I am priding myself with a fond conviction 
that I am the possessor of the most ancient 
individual Communion cup in existence. It is 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Eaton, of Con- 
neaut, Ohio. Mr. Eaton is a direct descend- 
ant of Elder Brewster, the celebrated leader of 
the Pilgrims. I do not recall the exact rela- 
tionship of the Finches and Brewsters. The 
cup is pewter, appearing as if it belonged to a 
child’s tea set. The bowl] is about as large as 
an acorn. It has a handle and base, with bead- 
ing around the margin. Can any one challenge 
my claim, based upon the following autograph 
letter? 

Frankland, Conn. Octber 5th 1822. 

My Sister dear I have gone home or what 
was our home and pacted up the small tockins 
Uncle Judd and Hannha are living in our house 
now uncle has bought more land and will build 
a house later I am so gratified to say this, for 
it will be more home to us, now I am sending 
you mothers him Bible and her chest and you 
will find the little communion cup and dear 
Susan rember how often she has drank that 
presses drop of wine for our Saviors blessuns, 
the old Baptis church that burned some time 
ago when she was here her and Father never 
missed a sabbath if possible to attend you re- 
membered she and aunty Judd, and fue others 
the things they could carry to sure safe place 
and the communins cups and cruse about 90 
was saved, and the new church don’t use them 
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Unele David Brewster has charge of the church 
and preaches ever Sunday afternoon and eyeing 
how I wish we was at home to attend I attend 
the prayer meeting last night he talk so good 
and he said we might have the cups and cruse 
I shall devide them to the mebers or to the old 
ones at that time, they was all here and I am 
sending out to others I give you the two cup 
and cruse, and I pray for you remember how 
sacrid their cause and memory of your parents, 
the new church has bougt glasses for com- 
munion cup and now in the morning uncle is 
going to Lisborn to see you and the rest. I 
wish I could go, for I am so anxious to see 
you and cousins, But the cholars would be to 
school and no teacher. some walk over two 
miles. I have 1% miles I don’t mind it shall 
soon when the snow is three feet or more and 
so cold. I heard from you since your letter by 
Elisa she said you was good girl and very 
good at your school for same I am more than 
pleased and must.be a good girl and be hon- 
est and the Lord will care for you through all 
times my pen is so poor I ean’t write with it 
will have to pick the old goose to make me some 
pens for school. write as soon as you get this 
will not be long for uncle L(?) is to carry it 
to you and you send one to me by him give my 
love all and keep the rest for yourself thes are 
some songs was sang for the new church raisin 
composed by Margut. 
Lucy G. F.(inch). 

Who knows about the origin of individual 

Communion cups? 
J. H. RANKIN. 
First Congregational Church, 


Conneaut, O. 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 

The spring meeting of the Connecticut 
alumni of Hartford Theological Seminary was 
held at Hosmer Hall on April 13. After din- 
ner with the students of the seminary an inter- 
esting and valuable program was offered. Mr. 
G. D. Gold, secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation of Hartford and a candidate for Ph.D. 
in the Hartford School of Religious Education, 
spoke on “Spiritual Values in Social Science.” 
He paid high tribute to what he had found at 
Hartford in.scholarship and also in the ap- 
preciation of spiritual values. Prof. G. R. 
Wells of the department of psychology in the 
School of Religious Education spoke on “Im- 
pressions of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion after six years.”’ He mentioned especially 
the freedom which he had found to believe what 
he believed and to teach as he wanted to teach. 
The concluding address was by Dr. W. E. 
Barton, who is giving courses in Congrega- 
tional polity and pastoral care. His theme was 
what he called “A Homiletic Quadrilateral,’ 
bringing out four problems which must be met 
by the ministry in the next few years. Dr. Bar- 
ton will probably put this address in more per- 
manent form. 


Carew Lectures 

The Carew Lectures are being given this year 
by Rev. R. W. Thompson of St. George Road 
Congregational Church, Bolton, England. His 
central theme has been the Sermon on the 
Mount. He has treated successively the topics: 
The real aim of life, the secret of happiness, 
some of today’s moral questions, true worship 
and prayer, the Golden Rule. The addresses 
have attracted large audiences which have 
filled the chapel at Hosmer Hall. 


Evangelistic Association Moves 


The Bvangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land removed May 1 from its present headquar- 
ters at 519 Tremont Temple, Boston, to the 
Waterman Building, opposite the City Hall, 44 
School Street, Room 402. A very cordial in- 
vitation is extended to friends to visit the new 
office. The Association will seek to continue 
to be of service to both pastors and churches 
in the important work of hospital visitation, 
lumber camp work, and rural and city evangel- 
ization. 


Peggy Parker’s May-Day 


Surprise 
By Minnie Leona Upton 
May day dawned bright and clear, 


warm as 
summer. And that probably made a great 
many people happy. But no one was happier 
than every single pupil who attended school in 
the little white schoolhouse. School usually 
kept till four o’clock; but Miss Merriweather 
had said, the day before, that if each pupil 
would come at half-past eight instead of nine, 
bringing a picnic lunch as well as a noon lunch, 
she would give them a half-hour besides, so 
then they would be out at three. That would 
give them plenty of time for a picnic trip to 
High Top Hill, where they would find wake- 
robings and anemones and arbutus blooms on 
the sunny side of the big bowlders that were 
scattered over the sunny side of the hill. It is 
the finest picnic spot in the world, they believe. 

The day kept on as beautifully as it had 
begun, and it was a happy fourteen that burst 
out of the little white schoolhouse at three 
o’clock sharp, and took the shortest cut to their 
favorite picnic ground. 

“Just like summer!” said Johnny Horner, as 
they skipped along. “Almost warm enough— 
p’r’aps “tis warm enough—for the toads to be 
out. Maybe we'll see one swallowing his skin!” 

“What?” exploded Peggy Parker. 

“Taking off its old coat, and swallowing it. 
Then there’s a bright new coat underneath. 
Wouldn’t it be great if boys could get new suits 
that way? I guess my mother would be 
pleased !” 

“You think you’re fooling me, Johnny Hor- 


ner, don’t you? But you’re not! The idea! 
Toads don’t do any such thing!” 
“But they do, honest, Peggy!” declared 


Johnny earnestly. 

“Pooh!” said Peggy. 

The other scholars took Johnny’s part—all 
but Betty Martin and Kitty Hollis and Davy 
Burns, who didn’t know. They had heard of 
such a thing, but never had seen it, they said. 

Even Miss Merriweather sided with Johnny. 


But there was such a twinkle in her eyes that. 


Peggy still believed it was a sort of belated 
April Fool joke. And there was so much talk 
about it, and so many funny things said, that 
by the time the picnic lunch was eaten she 
was almost cross. When they went to hunt 
for flowers, she started off all by herself. She 
went toward the old gray bowlder, nearly at 
the top of the hill, where she had found lovely 
wake-robins the year before; and as she went 
she remembered that at the last Fourth of July 
picnic on the hill she had found.an old gray 
toad sitting outside his hole under the big rock. 
He had looked so solemn she laughed to remem- 
ber him. 

“T wonder—” she gaid as she came close to 
his home. And then she tiptoed, though she 
didn’t know why. Around a clump of fresh 
young birch sprouts she stole. And there, at 


” 


the door, as before, was Friend Toad. Very 
old and rusty-looking he was. But he was not 
sitting still. He was wiggling, stretching! And 


presently, as he wriggled and stretched, his 
old coat began to split. More, more, all along 
his broad back. He tugged and pulled at it, 
and it began to slip off, and 

“T believe that is what he’s going to do!” 
gasped Peggy. And for a second she was glad 
no one saw her. Next second she was sen- 
sible Peggy again. And she tiptoed away, and 


ran down hill, and called the others. And they 
came hurrying, as quietly as fourteen boys and 
girls and their teacher can hurry, and peeped 
through the bushes, and— 

That was what he was doing! Such fun to 
see him! He wiggled and twisted and tugged, 
as it went slowly down his throat, through his 
wide mouth. And suddenly the last bit flipped 
out of sight. And there he gat, in a perfectly 
new, fresh, shining suit. 

Just as Johnny had said! 

But nobody said “I told you so!” to Peggy. 


(All rights reserved) 


Mother Bear Follows Good 
Advice 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


Long years ago, on a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon, away up in the wilds of Northern Michi- 
gan, a mother bear went out to walk with her 
twins. She of course thought those children of 
hers were the most perfect babies in the woods. 
The baby bears wore their soft new fur coats 
that day and were so full of life and joy and 
merry play, it is no wonder a man wished to 
take them home to his children for pets. 

This was in the early days when settlers 
were trying to make farms in the deep forests, 
and built their log houses in the clearings. 

About the time the mother bear started for 
a walk with her twins that afternoon, a farmer 
and his wife set out on a short journey through 
the forest. They were little Ella’s great-grand- 
father and great-grandmother, and they were 
brave as brave could be and good, too. The 
farmer and his wife were going to church, and 
as the church was miles away they had to start 
early if they hoped to be in time for evening 
service. Their names were Mr. and Mrs. Riggs. 
They were young then, and how they would 
have laughed if any one had ever thought of 
speaking of them as Great-grandmother Riggs 
and Great-grandfather Riggs. Their jolly 
children would have laughed, too. 

Children of the early settlers had to be 
brave, and as the little Riggs children were 
brave as any in the North country, they were 
left at home by themselves when their father 
and mother went to church. The older boys 
and girls had to stay behind to take care of the 
little ones. 

The reason Mr. and Mrs. Riggs walked was 
because they knew a short cut to the church 
by way of an old Indian trail. The Indian trail 
was so narrow that the settlers could not drive 
through the woods that way with their horses 
and wagons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riggs were walking quietly 
through the forest, one behind the other, when 
they reached an open space in the deep woods 
where sunshine lighted a lovely spot that 
seemed like a room with four green walls. 

“Wush,” warned the farmer, “I see a bear 
cub !” 

“And I see another; there are two,’ his wife 
whispered softly. 

Sure enough, in the sunlit clearing, the bear 
twins were having a merry time rolling over 
and over like two big balls of fur. 

Suddenly the old mother bear saw Mr. Riggs 
standing so tall and black in his best Sunday 
clothes. She told her babies to climb a tree, 
and stepping out where she could be seen, she 
said to Mr. Riggs, ““Gr—gr—gr—gr—rowl!” 

The babies scrambled up a tree, and Mr. and 


Mrs. Riggs stepped back into the thicket, §| 
Mr. Riggs in a whisper to Mrs. Riggs: 
“You get behind this big tree, and keep b 
here out of sight and watch the bears whi) 
run home to get my gun. Then I'll come F 
and shoot the old mother bear and after chy 
we can carry the cubs home to the one 
pets.” a! 
Mrs. Riggs didn’t like this idea. It Wee 
strange, but she wasn’t a bit afraid to s 
and watch the bears while Mr. Riggs ran bi 


‘for his gun. Mrs. Riggs, though, believed t) 


Mr. Riggs should walk straight along to chu 
and not shoot a good mother bear and steal | 
children, especially on Sunday. She was Sl 
that if they waited a few minutes the motl 
bear would take her babies far away from { 
old Indian trail where white men walked, a 
do no harm to a church-going man and his wi 

Mr. Riggs listened politely, but he only smi! 
at her ideas, and home he ran for his gun wi 
his coat-tails flying. They had started so ea 
for church that there was plenty of time; b 
Mrs. Riggs couldn’t help feeling sorry for t 
mother bear and her little ones. 

After Mr. Riggs ran down the trail and t 
mother bear saw him go, she seemed to thi 
that there was no longer any danger, so s 
told the babies they could come down and plz 
Instead of tumbling about in the clearing aga 
the baby bears began chasing each other up a 
down the big tree. It was one of the pretti 
sights that Mrs. Riggs ever saw in the woo 
The mother bear seemed to think the sai 
thing. She looked so proud and happy th 
Mrs. Riggs made up her mind that she wor 
not let Mr. Riggs shoot his gun that peacet 
Sunday afternoon. 

Time passed quickly while the bear eu 
played and the mother bear seemed to be sm 
ing as she watched them. At last, when M 
Riggs knew that Mr. Riggs would be there 
another minute or two, she did a brave thir 
She let the mother bear know that there w 
danger near. ; 

“Oo-hoo, oo-hoo! Mother Bear,” she call 
in a loud, clear voice. “You take your babi 
and run. Take your babies and run. Ta 
them and run or you'll be shot by a gun. FB 
Mother Bear, fly.” 

The mother bear immediately followed Mi 
Riggs’s advice. She walked about three ste 
toward the place where Mrs. Riggs was hidin 
and then in a way of her own, she called 
twins to come from the trees. They minde 
Mrs. Riggs told her own children afterwar 
that it was amusing to see how quickly tho 
babies slid down the tree and went in the tre 
ahead of their mother. Neither of those wil 
wood babies said “Wait a minute,” when the 
mother called. 

Just before the bear family went out of aa 
into the thick woods, the mother bear look 
back and bowed politely. Mrs. Riggs alwa: 
believed that she was saying as one mother | 
another, “I thank you!” 

When the farmer came about five mine 
later, he was happy because he expected 4 
shoot a bear. He had been running so fast 
was too warm for comfort, and his face W 
red; his necktie was twisted around under bh 
left ear, and he looked funny all in his cuss 
clothes, and carrying a gun. 

“The bears haye gone!” Mrs. Riggs told 
and she tried not to look too pleased. W. 
Mr. Riggs spoke of following the bears, 

(Continued om page 573) 
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| Religion and Science 


| A MopERNIST AND His CREED, by HEpwarp 
fortIMER CHAPMAN (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50). 
Phere is a New England flavor to this book, 
yhich has interested us chiefly for its auto- 
jiographical backgrounds. Many books deal 
nore or less effectively with issues of modern- 
sm, but only a book here and there attains 
listinction for the quality of its personal rec- 
jrd, and this book may be ranked among the 
jew. We commend it to readers of The Con- 
yregationalist, for it is a record of the devel- 
)pments in which those of our fellowship are 
especially interested, the story of the progress 
>£ mind and soul from the orthodoxy of yester- 
flay to a progressive and intelligent faith in 
terms of today. Mr. Chapman is as sympa- 
thetic in his interpretation of the past as in 
his expression of the new. His “modernism” 
has in it little that is unduly iconoclastic or 
extreme. Both in method and purpose his work 
is constructive. The layman, especially, will 
find this account of personal experience help- 
ful as well as interesting. The changes taking 
place in religious thought and outlook are 
never so clearly revealed as when well stated 
in terms of the personal experience of one who 
has experienced them. 

| LANDMARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 
Somnce AnD RELIGION, by J. Y. Simpson 
(Doran. $2.00). Professor Simpson has made 
in this volume an important contribution to 
the most vital of present-day controversies. 
With a competency born of scientific knowledge 
and temper and the understanding of religion 
he has surveyed the past, indicated the land- 
marks in the struggle and incidentally the mile- 
stones of progress. It is a book that will help 
to establish intelligence and hope in place of 
doubts and fears. 

7 Tue RELIGION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by 
James Mapison Srirter (Appleton). Ben- 
jamin Franklin in. the mind of the average 
man is associated more ‘with the development 
of science in America than with religious faith 
‘and progress, but in some measure that view 
is subject to correction, and Mr. Stifler’s care- 
ful study will do much to give the right per- 
spective. As Dr. Harry H. Fosdick says in 
the preface to the book: “It corrects many 
popular misapprehensions- and deserves the 
eareful consideration of all who are interested 
in the religious origins of America.” 


Toe Heating BvANcEeL, by Rev. A. J. 
Gayner Banxs (Morehouse Pub. Co. $2.00). 
The author is an Episcopal clergyman who is 
the director of the Society of the Nazarene 
which “strives to restore healing to its proper 
place as a function of the church.” He be- 
lieves that the secret of the healing ministry is 
in prayer and absolute dependence upon the 
“power and guidance of the Holy Spirit. This 
is a textbook for students’ on the healing min- 
istry of the church and its healing evangel. It 
makes much of the mission of healing of Jesus 
as recorded in the New Testament. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES, by FRANK DUR- 
‘warp ApAMs (The Murray Press, Boston). 
Dr. Adams is one of the outstanding leaders in 
the younger generation of Universalists. As 
‘minister of the Church of Our Father in De- 
troit he has attained pulpit distinction. He 
dedicates to Dr. Harold Marshall this series 
of ten chapters in Rediscovery—the rediscov- 
ery of the Bible, of Jesus, of Jesus’ Method, of 
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God, of Hell, of Forgiveness, of the Atone- 
ment, of an Ancient Concept, of Heaven, and 


Eternity. A book characterized by freshness, 
thoughtfulness, and originality, as well as by 
a deep note of spiritual sincerity. 


Tur SunpAY ScHooL IN THE MODERN 
WORLD, edited by D. P. THompson, in collab- 
oration with JAMES KELLy, general secretary 
of the Scottish National Sabbath School Union, 
and Carry BONNER, general secretary of the 
National Sunday School Union (Doran. 
$2.00). An important series of chapters by 
various writers which were written prior to 
the World’s Sunday School Convention in the 
summer of 1924. 


Tur RELIGION OF POWER, 
Kirk (Doran. $2.00 net). Man has ever been 
a seeker after God. His primitive religious 
impulse ig ‘an effective desire to be in right 
relation to the Power manifesting itself in the 
universe.” Dr. Kirk shows us in lucid and 
vivid fashion the quests of ancient religions to 
get in right relations, the ritualism of the Hast- 
ern faiths, the ethical quest of Greece and 
Rome and the legalism of the Jews. These all 
failed to meet the needs of the age, seeking a 
religion of power. Christianity is emphatically 
a religion of power, and filled the need and cry 
of humanity where these others failed. The 
sub-title of the book, “A study of Christianity 
in relation to the quest for salvation in the 
Graeco-Roman world, and its significance for 
the present age,” is a good summary of its 
contents. 


by Harris BH. 


Music and Worship 

Music IN WORK AND WORSHIP, by EDMUND 
S. Lorenz (Revell. $3.00). This is a com- 
panion volume to Dr. Lorenz’s former volume, 
Church Music. Both yolumes have as their 
purpose the vitalizing and enriching through 
music of the services in evangelical churches. 
Dr. Lorenz has had in view as his constitu- 
ency students in theological seminaries, minis- 
ters in active pastorates and those directly re- 
sponsible for music in the churches. His work 
is definitely practical, and comes out of his own 
large experience as a distinctive leader in this 
field. Following the discussion in the Intro- 
duction of Efficiency in Church Music, he deals 
under extensive sub-headings with The Order 
of Service, The Pipe Organ and the Organist, 
Congregational Singing, The Church Chotr, and 
Special and Incidental Church Music. 

AMERICAN WRITERS AND COMPILERS OF Sa- 
crep Music, by FRANK F. Mercatr (Abing- 
don Press. $3.00). A useful compendium of 
biographical information concerning the com- 
posers of tunes, who have been somewhat neg- 
lected in comparison with hymn writers. The 
volume represents ten years of research on 
the part of its author. 

Tun Sprrir or Music: How to Finp It, 
AND How To SHARE It, by Epwarp DICKINSON 
(Seribners. $2.00). Dr. Dickinson is Profes- 
sor of the History of Music in Oberlin College. 
His aim in this volume is to create, and aid, 
that spiritual approach and appreciation that 
underlie the understanding of music. Mr. 
Dickinson would endorse the celebrated dic- 
tum, We wnderstand only what we love. He 
seeks to give to lovers of musie an intelligent 
appreciation of its real meaning and beauty, a 
possession of its subtle influences. His book 
will be found valuable alike by connoisseur and 
amateur. 
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Biography 

Lire AND LETTERS Or THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
by Francis W. Hirst (Macmillan. $6.00). 
Any good biography of Jefferson is interesting ; 
but this, in a much-treated field, has two dis- 
tinctive merits. First, it is written by a well- 
known English writer on economics and poli- 
tics, and it has therefore the value of an out- 
side and somewhat impartial view; and sec- 
ond, it has been possible for the author to use 
many letters of Jefferson, and other material, 
not formerly available. It is a sympathetic 
study of the great democrat, fully appreciative 
of the manifold aspects of his character and 
ability, and strongly emphasizing the message 
of Jefferson’s principles and career in relation 
to the present-day problems of Hurope and 
America. The author emphasizes particularly 
Jefferson’s peaceful ideals, his opposition to 
foreign entanglements and hig zeal for economy 
in public expenditure. 

ALLENBY OF ARMAGEDDON, by RAYMOND 
Savace (Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00). Just why a 
biography of Field Marshal Viscount Allenby 
and an account of his exploits in Palestine 
should be given this apocalyptical title we do 
not know. ‘The author speaks of him as “the 
leader of the Last Crusade and the conqueror 
of Jerusalem,” but we question whether his: 
victories, certainly both notable and spectacu- 
lar, were “the most spectacular and complete 
ever known.” History abounds in victories 
that have been both spectacular and complete. 
This minor criticism, however, should not min- 
jmize the fact that we have here an interesting 
and apparently authoritative biography of a 
great soldier to whose lot it fell to play a dra- 
matic part in the restoration of the Holy City 
to a new material place in Christendom. The 
author was a captain on Lord Allenby’s per- 
sonal staff. Lloyd George contributes a pref- 
ace. Allenby came honestly by fighting blood, 
as he was a direct descendant of Oliver Crom~ 
well. 


Two War Books 

TuE UNCHANGING QUEST, by PHILIP GIBBS 
(Doran. $2.00). ; 

Tur Hounps or SPRING, by SyLv1aA THOMP- 
son (Little, Brown. $2.00). 

These two profoundly moving stories are 
constructed along similar and by no means new 
lines, yet each remains forceful and individual. 
Each author has pictured a family and their 
group of friends leading the pleasant sheltered 
life of the better class in England before the 
war. Then comes the turmoil, the tragedies, 
and all the chaos that followed. 

Mr. Gibbs is impelled, surely because of the 
overwhelming impressions of waste and sorrow 
he still carries of the war himself, to keep 
these constantly before his readers while pic- 
turing man’s unchanging quest for God and 
universal brotherhood. 

Miss Thompson sees the war rather in its 
effects upon the characters of her group of 
people. The title of her book, taken from Swin- 
burne’s line, ““When the hounds of spring are 
on winter’s traces,” indicates that she, like Mr. 
Gibbs, for he shows us that “Life—pushing up 
—repairs the ruin of the past,” views the 
future with hope and with some degree of 
optimism. 

Any book mentioned in these columns may be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Communion Service Program 


Used at Franklin Street. Church, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Following the processional and regular open- 
ing period of prayer, hymn, and offering, oc- 
curred the reception of members. For the Com- 
munion this order was followed: 

Minister: And when the hour was come 
Jesus sat down and his disciples with him. 
And he said unto them: With desire have I 
desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer, For I say unto you: I will not eat 
henceforth, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of Goa. 

HYMN: 

Break Thou the bread of life, 
Dear Lord, to me, 

As Thou didst break the loaves 
Beside the sea; 

Beyond the sacred page 
I seek Thee, Lord; 

My spirit pants for Thee, 
O living Word! 

Minister: Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you. Henceforth; but I have called you 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
Father, I have made unto you. 

HYMN: 

Bless Thou the truth, dear Lord, 
To me, to me, 

As Thou didst bless the bread 
By Galilee ; 

Then shall all bondage cease, 
All fetters fall; 

And I shall find my peace, 
My all in all. 


A statement of the religious 


belief of a thoughtful man 


A MODERNIST 
AND HIS CREED 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


UT TES REPRE ST ER POAT TOS | CPL 


PRAYERS (All Uniting) : 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we 
may perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify 
thy holy name; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, our heavenly Father, grant that this 
service may be profitable to all who partake 
of it, for the sanctification of body and soul, 
for fruitfulness in good works, and for the 
establishing of thy holy church. Amen. 

O Lamb of God, who takest away the sin 
of the world: have mercy upon us. Amen. 
HYMN: 

My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Savior divine; 
Now hear me while I pray; 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly thine. 
THE INVITATION OF THE CHURCH 

TO THE COMMUNION 
HYMN: 

May Thy rich grace impart 

Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire: 

As Thou didst bless the bread 

O may my love to Thee, 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BREAD 

For I have received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you: That the Lord 
Jesus the same night. in which he was _ be- 
trayed took bread; and when he had given 
thanks, he brake it, and said: Take eat; this 
is my body, which was broken for you; this 
do in remembrance of me. 


THE PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING— 

(The Administration of the Cup). 

After the same manner also he took th 
cup, when he had supped, saying, This cup i 
the New Testament in my blood; this do ye 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me 
For as often as ye eat this bread, and drinl 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till h 
come. 

The service closed with a brief Communioz 


talk, a hymn, and the benediction. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 


Mayor-elect Guest of Honor 

Seattle Congregationalists had for thei 
guest of honor recently at a dinner in Plymout} 
Church, Seattle’s mayor-elect, Bertha Knigh 
Landes. Mrs. Landes is a member of our Uni 
versity Church, as is also her husband, Dea1 
Henry Landes of the University of Washing 
ton. She is of New England stock and is ¢ 
sister-in-law of David Starr Jordan. She spok 
to her fellow church members frankly and ear 
nestly of her aims and hopes for the new mu 
nicipal government to be inaugurated June 7 
Mrs. Landes’ election by nearly 6,000 majorit; 
is regarded generally as a decided victory fo 
civic decency and law enforcement. In he 
campaign she had the well-nigh unanimou 
support of the churches and moral forces o 


A Chance 


to Help 


oo 


Mr. Chapman is concerned with the inner spirit of re- 
ligion rather than with its institutions, its dogmas, its 
controversies. In this series of semi-autobiographical 
chapters, he gives candid expression to his convictions 
and recounts the varied personal experiences which 
have helped him find a Way through Life. His com- 
ments on the literature, ethics, art, and manners of the 
times are no less revealing than his discussion of the 
diverse phases of religious belief. 


“There is not a slovenly sentence in the whole book, not 
a dull page. ... There is a temperateness of state- 
ment, a kindly catholicity of spirit, a keenness of analy- 
sis, a robust common sense. .°. . One lays down this 
book feeling that amid the clamor of the times he has 
listened to one of the clearest and most persuasive of 
the voices which have expressed the finer spirit of re- 
ligion as it bears upon modern habits and thought.”— 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Price, $2.50 


Boston 


(ck GOOD WILL FUND, 
which enables us to send. 
The Congregationalist to worthy 
ministers and missionaries, who 
need and desire it but who can- 
not afford to pay for it, has run 
low. Gifts large or small will be 
used to send the paper where it 
will do much good. Address, 
Good Will Fund, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the city, and they will be with her in the new 
order of things. As a member of the city coun- 
cil, and its president now for two years, and as 
eting mayor fora limited time while the mayor 
was away, Mrs. Landes hag demonstrated her 
knowledge of municipal matters and her abil- 
ity to handle civic affairs in a thoroughly effi- 
cient and business-like manner. 
earnest advocate of the city-manager form of 
government and strongly urged it in her cam- 
paign, although its carrying at the polls would 
haye done away with the mayoralty, except as 
a minor office. While the city manager propo- 
sition lost by 111 votes, it is sure to be an issue 
a year hence, and with Mrs. Landes as strongly 
in fayor of it as before. She entered the cam- 
paign, not because she wanted to be mayor, but 
because she wanted the city-manager proposi- 
tion to win out. She was the only candidate 
for mayor that stood for the plan. 

This recent victory for civic decency and 
law enforcement, following close upon the con- 
yiction of 21 bootleggers in the notorious Olm- 
sted trial in the Federal court here, is warning 
to all bootleggers in this section either to quit 
their meanness or go to prison. The United 
States district attorney who prosecuted these 
convicted bootleggers, Mr. T. P. Revelle, is also 
a member of our University Church. And Fed- 
eral Judge Nehemiah Neterer, who passed sen- 
tence upon these offenders, has for years been 
a member of Plymouth Church. Congregational- 
ists seem to be doing their part to put and keep 
Seattle right. 


Dr. Tremayne Returns East 

Dr. Arch Tremayne, pastor for two years of 
Pilgrim Church, Seattle, has resigned to take 
effect May 1.. Dr. and Mrs. Tremayne, with 
their little son, will return at once to Con- 
necticut, the native state of Mrs. Tremayne, 
where Dr. Tremayne was formerly pastor in 


She is an- 
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the Methodist church. Dr. Tremayne came to 
the Pilgrim pastorate from the University 
Methodist Church, Seattle. He has been a 
brotherly and helpful member of our Congre- 
gational fellowship in the city and throughout 
the state. As chairman of the finance commit- 
tee of the state conference he has rendered val- 
uable service in securing prompt remittances 
from the churches on their missionary budgets, 
and in liquidating the conference debt. At a 
farewell dinner given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Tremayne by Dr. and Mrs. BE. L. Smith, the 
former expressed himself as having been very 
happy and much at home in the Congregational 
fellowship. His brethren on the Pacific Coast 
hope that after a satisfying visit has been had 
with kindred and friends in the Hast, the urge 
of the Pacific Northwest will bring him and his 
again to these parts. 


OREGON 
Remarkable Membership Gain 
Several Oregon churches received large 


Easter additions to their membership, but the 
most remarkable gain was at Alameda Park, 
Portland, where Rev. H. W. Johnson began his 
pastorate one year ago. This church of 44 
members was nearly trebled in size by the ac- 
cession of 73 new members on Waster Sunday. 
Even these phenomenal figures do not fully re- 
veal the actual gain to the life and work of the 
church. The old members have been greatly 
heartened, the workers in all departments have 
been stimulated to more strenuous efforts, and 
enthusiasm throughout the church is running 
high. 

The Alameda Park Church occupies a con- 
spicuous triangle in the heart of one of the 
finest residential districts in Portland. This 
city has a zoning ordinance that prevents 
churches from building without the consent of 
neighboring property owners. Although there 
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was no chureh service or Sunday school in the 
whole district, some of the residents objected 
to the inception of any religious work in their 
community, and when our church was organ- 
ized in 1922 it had to face considerable opposi- 
tion. Since then the attitude of the commu- 
nity has undergone a marked change. Our 
work is now firmly established, our church has 
won the respect and appreciation of the com- 
munity, and Mr. Johnson faces a promising 
future. Already plans are being discussed 
looking toward the erection at some not far dis- 
tant date of an adequate building. 


Bequest Aids Churches 

Struggling Congregational churches in this 
state will benefit by a bequest of $5,000 from 
the late Mrs. F. H. Warren, a member of First 
Church, Portland, and a daughter of Dr. George 
H. Atkinson, the father of Oregon Congrega- 
tionalism. Mrs. Warren manifested a lifelong 
and generous interest in the progress of our 
Oregon churches. The Conference Board of 
Directors has decided to hold this gift in trust 
and the income will be used each year to give 
emergency aid to the needy churches. In her 
will Mrs. Warren algo bequeathed $5,000 to 
Atkinson Memorial Church: $3,000 to form the 
nucleus of a building fund and $2,000 as an en- 
dowment for current expenses. First Church 
received a gift of $3,000. 


Waverly Heights Advances 

Under the able and aggressive leadership of 
Rey. F. HE. Carlson, who came to this field last 
summer from First, Helena, Mont., Waverly 
Heights, Portland, has made rapid progress. 
The financial budget. has been nearly doubled 
and has been successfully raised. The present 
building igs overcrowded and the people are be- 
ginning to discuss plans for the construction 
of a new church. Mr. Carlson’s forte is in 


WHAT PRICE EDUCATION? 


Have you seen these facts gleaned from the Saturday Evening Post? 


Football Enthusiasts Paid for admission to games last year: 


$818,217.00 
690,372.00 
485,000.00 
272,915.00 
170,000.00 


University of Pennsylvania 


Yale 


Ohio State 
Chicago University 
Dartmouth 


The author quotes from an old alumnus: “The total expenditure of the fans of this country for 
seeing a season’s games is at least fifteen times the gate receipts.” 


For the Five Colleges mentioned above that sum would be $35,000,000.00 


But— 


The total budget of Talladega College is about $176,000.00. 


The total budget of the American Missionary Association for 28 schools and colleges with 8,100 


students is $823,684.00 


880,000 Congregational Christians contributed to the whole educational and evangelistic, hospital 
and social service work of the American Missionary Association last year the sum of $336,000.00. 


This year from October first to April first their gifts have decreased by about $20,000.00. 


You are not a football fan? Then be a loyal supporter of an even 
more interesting and vigorous game—the game of beating igno- 
rance and making touch-downs for more worth-while goals. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


N. B. Gifts made directly to the Treasurer can be credited on your Church Apportionment. 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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getting hold of men. His church school su- 
perintendent is one of the most popular ath- 
letic coaches in the city, Jonathan Edwards, 
son of Dr. Jonathan Edwards, who is well 
known and beloved throughout this Pacific 
Northwest. 

Under the capable leadership of Rev. F. J. 
Clark of Hugene, the Waverly Heights Church 
recently combined with the Alameda Park 
Chureh in a four-day campaign of visitation 
evangelism. Mr. Johnson, with his team of 
ten men, drove clear across the city each eve- 
ning to take supper with the Waverly Heights 
men. Around the tables plans were discussed 
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and the men were enthused for the evening’s 
visitation in their respective fields. The re- 
sults far exceeded expectations in both 
churches and greatly helped in securing the 
large Easter additions. 


First, Portland, Has Large Increase 


Less notable because more usual was the re- 
ception of a large number of new members, 73 
at First Church, Portland, Rev. C. G. Clarke, 
pastor. The work at First Church during the 
past winter has been highly satisfactory. The 
Sunday evening congregations have been par- 
ticularly large and the men’s club has had a 


aN (Ee 
Mount 


Ida 
School 


Junior College 


es 


Pool. 


Send for Catalogue 


FOR GIRLS 


Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to prepare for college. 
year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 
Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given any student completing any two 
year course. With the exception of Englishand Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
Students attend Boston historical churches. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 
Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


(Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 


Catalogue on request. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 


leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 
For catalogue and information, apply to 
WarREN J. Mouuron, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


A Graduate School of Theology and Mis- 
sions, of high scholastic standards and evan- 
gelical loyalty. Degree of B.D. 
Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educa- 
tional Col course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum, Degree of Th.B. 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, 


Mass. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. C.) 


Ss E A Pl N E S Sohocr as Peroonaliy 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 

Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 


Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The 
Chtcago Theological 
Seminary 


Organized in 1855. 
Has trained more than 
3,000 Christian Leaders. 


Affiliated with The University of Chicago. 
New buildings and equipment. Tuition free. 
Pulpit and Pastorate 
Prepares Missionary Work 
Men for ) Community Service 
Religious Education 


Catalog and full information gladly 
furnished, on request 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association sery- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


-Buddhist homes. 
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successful season with an average attendang 
of 83 men at the monthly. dinners. - Be 


} 
CALIFORNIA 

The Sturdy Japanese in San Diego 
In the school of our Japanese church in Sai 
Diego, 70 of the 90 attendants come froy 
Naturally, the priests of th 
latter seek to induce them to return to thei 
fold, establishing a Sunday school of their owr 
and offering the children ice cream cones an 
candy. However, the pupils are held quit 
generally, and the church is acquiring add) 
tional land for a playground. Rey. Mr. an 
Mrs. Nakamura reach out a sympathetic an 
helpful hand to outlying communities, givin 


{ 


vital assistance in Chula Vista, and meetin 


with their Japanese brethren in La Mesa. 


New Plymouth, Los Angeles, in Old Plymout 

For some time now, Plymouth Church ha 
met in its beautiful building on 21st street 
There is a most attractive auditorium, but i 
is in an unfavorable location. Plans noy 
are for building a three-story structure at th 
site of old Olivet. 

For seven months meetings had been held b; 
the Plymouth Church in a theater, but wit) 
Dr. Aked’s severing his relations those wer 
discontinued. Under Dr. Hopkins the congre 
gation continues its deeply personal and evan 
gelical program with energy and success. lh 
the past year the church received 57 new mem 
bers. There was raised for home expense 
$138,200, and for benevolences $1,010. Thi 
church has come to rank fifth among our Con 
gregational churches in Los Angeles in it 
benevolence gifts. There has been an averagi 
prayer meeting attendance of 49. 

Six Wednesday evenings were given to thi 
school of missions. It included dinner, an out 
line study of Burton’s Training in the Schoo 
of Jesus led by the minister, class study an 
special addresses by Supt. G. EF. Kenngott 
Rey. Paul Waterhouse, Rey. C. F. Crawfor 
of Mexico and others. Sunday morning ad 
dresses were given on “Bringing Back the Los 
Bible; the Lost Brother; the Lost Savior; th 
Lost Joy; the Lost Home.” 


Rey. L. A. Stark at Antioch 

The church at Antioch has begun to experi 
ence a quickening since the arrival of Dr. L. A 
Stark, formerly of Big Creek. This church ha 
been without a pastor for many months, hay 
ing various supplies preach for them. 

Dr. Stark is an experienced preacher and | 
live wire in home missionary work. Since hi 
arrival the middle of February, he has accom 
plished the reorganization of the church schoo! 
which had dwindled down to a very few. The 
started out the first Sunday with 25 pupils an 
five teachers, under a new superintendent. Th 
graded lessons have been introduced in plac 
of the old type, and they have every hope tha 
the work will go forward rapidly now. 

Although Dr. Stark went to Antioch a 
stated supply, the church has already extende 
a call to him, and are hoping that he will de 
cide to remain with them. AL. @ 


NEW MEXICO 
Dr. Heald Visits San Mateo 
The visits of Dr. J. H. Heald to the Mexicai 
communities scattered throughout the centra 


| part of the state are always occasions of re 


joicing to the members of the churches. O) 
a recent visit to San Mateo, he arrived on Sat 
urday afternoon and made brief calls on th 
people. After supper he had settled dow 
for a quiet evening with the mission teacher 
when a young man came in and said: “Wh 
don’t you ring the bell? We all want to com 
to the service.” So the bell was rung, an 
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many people assembled, leaving Dr. Heald in 
something of a predicament for he had pre- 
yared two sermons for the next day and had to 
ase one of them on Saturday night. This ne- 
sessitated the preparing of another sermon in 
he Spanish language, which is somewhat more 
somplicated than the ordinary process. How- 
er, Dr. Heald was equal to the occasion. On 
unday afternoon two men came to him to get 
help for a friend who was desperately ill. 
As the nearest doctor was 25 miles away, Dr. 
feald made some common-sense suggestions 
a greatly helped in the emergency. 


%: 


WISCONSIN 

Pastor Stresses Work Among Young People 
Thirteen young people joined the church at 
Edgarton on the Sunday after Waster, eight 
of whom were young men between 15 and 17 
years of age. The pastor, Rey. James Alcock, 
has given much attention to the leadership of 
the young people of the parish. The Boy Scout 
troop is one of the most successful in the com- 
munity. 

i MINNESOTA 

Church Serves Large Territory 

1 Pilgrim, Benson, Rey. HE. C. Ford, pastor, 
will celebrate the 50th anniversary of its or- 
ganization in October. This parish consists of 
a strong central church with a membership of 
250 and a $40,000 plant and four neighborhood 
centers surrounding Benson. Danvers is the 
only organized church with 60 members. The 
people at the other points belong to the town 
church, though some of them live at a distance 
of 19 miles and frequently attend the service 
in town. ‘Twenty-two members were received 
and 12 children were baptized at the Haster 
Communion. Since Waster the Danyers ladies’ 
aid put on a home talent play which will be re- 
peated at three places in the parish. The En- 
deavorers have given programs recently at four 
points in the parish. At the recent village 
election the question whether moving picture 
theaters should be allowed to run on Sunday 
was defeated by a decisive majority. 


MICHIGAN 

Church Approaches One Hundredth 

Year of Service 

- Rochester has the distinction of being the 

oldest Congregational church in Michigan. It 
ill be 99 years old the first of July. The 
church aims for 100 new members to start the 

second century. JF orty-three of this number 

were received on Waster morning. Rey. C. D. 

Oberlin is pastor at Rochester. 


ILLINOIS. 


Membership Passes One Thousandth Mark 
- Baster Sunday was a memorable day for 
irst, La Grange, for on that day the member- 
p of the church passed the 1,000th mark. 
me hundred and fifteen were received into 
embership at the morning service, making the 
1 1,010. Of those entering the church at 
this time 90 were adults. In January a class 
f 14 joined, which makes the number of this 
ear’s members 129. When the church was 
ounded in 1881 it had 21 charter members and 
he contributions for the first year amounted 
0 $1,294. Nineteen dollars went to the gen- 
1 fund outside the parish. In 1925 the 
otal contributed to local expenses was $22,403 
md to denominational work of a general type 
,043. Rev. BE. A. Thompson is the pastor. 


| If you want to Sell or Buy or Rent, or secure a Position 
or employ a Pastor or Workers—say it in 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
As enough dribbles may be diverted from 


Niagara to destroy the glory of the cata- 
ract, so enough petty chores required of the 
minister may destroy the power of his 
preaching. 


MISSOURI 
Building Repairs at Old Orchard 


Old Orchard meetinghouse hag been un- 
dergoing complete renovation, including new 
pulpit furnishings and a new carpet. Rey. 
Frank Maples is pastor. 


St. Joseph Increases Membership 

Plymouth, St. Joseph, is having unprece- 
dented prosperity since they moved _ into 
their new meetinghouse. Forty members were 
received on Waster Sunday. Rey. R. B. Morgan 
ig pastor. 


ARKANSAS 
Services Well Attended at Texarkana 


Since the coming of the new pastor, Dr. S. 
H. Buell, to First, Texarkana, the church 
functions have met with a satisfactory re- 
sponse. At a recent organ recital there were 
about 600 in attendance. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
With the Slovak Churches 


Rey. George Hankoyski is at present serving 
the church at Braddock (Slovak). During the 
Lenten season he held a pastor’s training class 
for the young people, using the English lan- 
guage, as is done in the Sunday schoo] and the 
young people’s meetings. At the Sunday eve- 
ning services, both English and Slovak are used, 
while the morning service is conducted in Slo- 
vak only. During Passion Week special serv- 
ices were held, with the preaching in both lan- 
guages. On April 4 twelve joined the church, 
eight of them on confession. 

Beginning with the annual meeting shortly 
after the first of the-year, the Slovanic church 
at Pittsburgh set out to secure 25 new members 
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as this is the 25th year of its organization. They 
also determined to have special music by the 
choir or individuals each Sunday. In both of 
these respects they have succeeded. A good 
part of the members have been secured, and the: 
church jig confident that it will reach the goal 
by the end of the year. All departments of the: 
church are active and doing good work. The 
ladies’ aid society and the young people are 
well organized, and the social life of the church 
is most helpful. Some extensive repairs are 
being made on the church, volunteers furnishing 
the labor. The pastor is Rey. John Kocerha. 

F. L. M. 


NEW YORK 
Vacation Bible School for Wellsville 


The trustees of First, Wellsville, have au- 
thorized the use of the necessary funds for a 
vacation Bible school this summer, the first to\ 
be conducted in this community. A young 
woman from the Cortland Normal School has 
been engaged to be the director. The trustees 
have voted also to release the pastor, Rev. R. 
G. Armstrong, for the necessary time to teach 
at the New York Summer Conference for Young 
People, the church supplying the pulpit while 
he igs performing this service: 


RHODE ISLAND 
What the Churches Are Doing 

Rhode Island has prospered of late. Sayles- 
ville has had a large addition of members. 
Faithful effort in Hope, East Providence, has 
resulted in an ingathering of nearly a score. 
Riverside has been repaired after a fire; as has 
River Point with renewals and improvements 
amounting to about $10,000. With the aid of 
the Conference, Union, Newport, has been 
cleared of troublesome debts. Darlington, Paw- 
tucket, nearing its 20th anniversary, has paid 
the mortgage on its parsonage and is now clear 
of debts. The church gave $400 for benevo- 
lences and $125 to Miss Hlizabeth Berry, who 
is soon to depart to take charge of the hospital 
and nurses’ training school for the American 
Board at Adana, Asiatic Turkey. 

Miss M. Priscilla Chase, daughter of Rev. L. 
B. Chase of Newman, Hast Providence, has been 
commissioned by the Church Extension Boards 
for missionary work in the Middle Atlantic 


A. S. BARNES 


7 West 45th Street 


Publishers of Hymn Books Since 1855 


The most usable, satisfactory and beau- 
tiful hymnal before the churches. 


Hymns of 
the Christian Lite 


Edited by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD, D.D. 
Published in February, 1925 
25th thousand and going strong 
THE REASONS 
A rich selection of the ageless hymns. 
Hymns set to the right tunes. 
New hymns voicing the social consciousness. 
Words within the music staff. 
Hymns logically grouped and in orderly pro- 
gression. 
Responsive Readings:'each selection occupies 
a single page. 
Examination copy on request. 


Nore: Shall we send you the impressive list 
of churches already using it? 


Price, single copy $2.00 $135.00 per 100 


and COMPANY 


New York City 
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Quinneh Tuk Camps 
Northfield, Massachusetts and Winchester, New Hampshire 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys 
Pachaug for Girls 
Sakakawea Vacation Camp forYoung Women 


Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Children) 


Riding horses and ponies 
Moderate Rates 


Land and Water sports 

Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 

HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BRIGGS 


Owners and Directors 
Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 


Among the Litchfield Hills 


oO A healthy, happy vacation place for forty 
ig Protestant virls,8 to 14. Woods, fields and lake. 
Bantam Land and water sports. A Mother’s care. De- 
Lake _ lightful comradeship with experienced council- 
Cc lors. Moderate rates. 12th season. Directors 
onn-. experienced in School and Church work. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Layton, Directors, 669 Dawson St., N.Y. City 
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states. Miss Chase received this commission 
on April 15 at a special service in her home 
church. G. A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

From Jamaica Plain to Lawrence 
A ministry of significance has closed at 
Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, in the re- 
moval of Dr. A. J. Marsh to United Church, 
Lawrence. Coming to Boylston Church from 
the Free Will Baptist denomination in 1918, 
Dr. Marsh has seen the membership more than 
double through the uniting of 555 persons with 
its fellowship. ‘Twenty were received Waster. 
Essentially a congregation of young people, he 
has provided numerous organizations for both 
Christian service and education. Three Len- 
ten classes this year had each an attendance 
of over 30. Much is made of the evening sery- 
ice, which often exceeds the morning in attend- 
ance, offering great variety in its programs. 
During these years the house of worship has 
been greatly improved and repaired at an ex- 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Your Boys can learn French by use. Camp Ile 
Aux Cerfs. In the heart of the historic French 
country on the Richelieu River, convenient to 
railway station and thirty-two miles by motor 


from Montreal via Provincial Highway. oating, 
fishing, tennis, etc. Experienced chef. Fresh 
vegetables. Abundance of cream and butter from 


our own registered herd. Language instruction 
and conversation in charge of a French student. 
Terms moderate. A limited number of other 
boarders can be accommodated in the nearby 
cottages. John Brunton, O.B.H., Manager, St. 
Hilaire Station, Quebec. 


Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos for girls 7-14 years. 
Burt Leon Yorke, B.A., M.A. (Amherst), B.D. 
(Yale), Clara Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Directors. 
Out-door sports; arts and krafts. Open all year. 
Summer season June 29-August 31 (9 weeks), $225. 
aoe either of the above at Alton, N. H., 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences. 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. “I. V.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


Elm Hill. Children’s Boarding Home. 
hygiene under expert supervision. Booklet. 
Young, Winterport, Me. 


Diet, 
Ruth 


New England Pastor endorses Wavus Camps. 
Are you looking for a summer Camp where your 
boy or girl would receive care, supervision, and 
guidance such as he would receive at home, but 
in “the green pastures and beside the stil waters” 
of the hills and lakes of Maine, filling the sum- 
mer days with the generous, kindly, healing, 
completing education of the out-of-doors, in the 
companionship of college trained young. men and 
women of strong Christian training, ideals and 
character? If so, send_to D. BE. Andrews, Pro- 
prietor, Wavus Camps, Jefferson, Me., for booklet 
of description and information, Tor verification 
of above write to Rev. James D. Dingwell, 380 
Broadway, Pawtucket, R. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
the atmosphere of home. MUHstablished twelve 
years, and internationally known. Fifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
remises. Excellent dining rooms near. Send 
or map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature, inclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G” St. Northwest. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F St. 
Three squares west of White House. One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
phone, Franklin 7345. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
wau colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good _ teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 


To Let—Part of country home twenty miles 
from Boston. State road, attractive surroundings. 
3est drinking water, auto accommodations. Low 
rent. “J. E.,” The Congregationalist. 


Lake George, N. Y. Furnished cottage, rent for 
season. Nine rooms, running water, ice and boat 
furnished. The Hamlet, mile south Huletts Land- 
ing. Apply to Henry J. Condit, Ithaca, N. Y. 


For Rent—Summer cottage, plainly furnished, 
five rooms, large porches, on beautiful bay on 
Lake Champlain. Family with children 4-12 years 
old preferred. Moderate rental for summer. Ad- 
dress “Minister,” The Congregationalist. 


For Rent—Seven-room cottage. Modern con- 
veniences, acre wooded land, on Lake Wickaboag, 
yer eee Mass., EB. P. Gaylord, Bran- 
ord, Ct. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
a ne ae 
Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
church. Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation specialities. Address “EH. B.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Congregational minister of ordinary ability and 
20 years’ experience desires to re-enter the min- 
istry in college town or large industrial center. 
J. W. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 


Pastor in Middle West, seminary trained, for- 
mer Y worker, successful with young people. 
good pastor, would consider pastorate in New 
England. Present salary $2,000. ‘J. A.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


POSITION WANTED 


Two high school girl graduates want positions 
earing for children during July and August. 
References required. Address Mrs. R. 8. Ormsby, 
R. EF. De Not 2) Hppins, Ni H: 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Clippings Filed in few seconds. Found in- 
stantly. Modernize your library. Efficient, com- 


prehensive, yet simple, inexpensive file. 


Folder 
free. Chas. Hbersol, Lansing, Mich. 


Wanted:—Temporary country home, minister’s 


family, sweet hristian influence. Motherless 
girl, fifteen, and her collie. Will assist in ex- 
change. “M. B.,” The Congregationalist. 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of Freedom,” “Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Esther,” “Paul,” 
“Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” ‘Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,’’ ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,’’ ‘Yellowstone 
National Park.’’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Wlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Strictly fresh eggs sent by Parcel Post to city 
customers direct from hennery of country minis- 
ter. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
John Wright, Merrimack, N. H. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps: | Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send _ self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 
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pense approaching $20,000. ‘The last bills ar 
to be paid from the Waster offering, leaving } 
considerable balance for future needs. Th) 
year just closed was the best financially in th 
history of the church. } 
With close attention to his own parish, Di 
Marsh has given liberally to allied interest, 
He is a member of the Congregational and Pil 
grim Clubs, has served as moderator of thi 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting, and is a director 0) 
the Roxbury-Dorchester School of Religious 
Education. He begins his service in Lawrence 
April 16. The church is on Tower Hill, an at, 
tractive and rapidly growing section of the 
city. He anticipates opportunity for churc], 
growth and intensive service. The retiring 
minister is Dr. H. G. Mank, who becomes pas’ 
tor emeritus after a pastorate of 28 years. 


Progress at Middleboro 

Central, Middleboro, at its annual meeting 
on April 6, reported the largest membership in 
its history. An $8,000 organ has been installed 
during the year and is nearly paid for. A gift 
of $5,000 to the endowment fund of the church 
was received in September from the brothers 
of Charles Shiverick, deceased. A young peo- 
ple’s society, keeping its affiliation with the 
Christian Endeavor movement, but working 
along original and independent lines, has com- 
pleted five years of outstanding work with the 
high school group of the church school. The 
church recognized the fifth-anniversary of the 
present pastorate by increasing the salary of 
the minister, Rev. J. P. Garfield. 


Installed at Groveland 

The installation of Rey. Frank Crook as 
pastor of the church at Groveland, April 6, 
was an event of much interest. Mr. Crook 
read a carefully prepared paper, in which, 
after giving a brief but vivid account of hig 
religious experience, educational training, and 
entrance upon the work of the ministry, he pro- 
ceeded to set forth his ideal of ‘‘a twentieth 
century minister,” declaring that such was the 
kind of minister he wanted to be. ‘The out- 
standing features of the paper were its clear- 
ness and freshness of statement, its modern 
viewpoint, its spiritual fervor, and its emphasis 
upon the minister’s need of making the cross 
of Christ the central fact and dominating in- 
fluence in his work. The council voted unani- 
mously to instal] him. 

A large congregation gathered for the sery- 
ice in the evening. Rey. H. G. Ross preached 
the sermon, taking for his text the words of 
Col. 2: 3: “In whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden.’ Dr. F, H. Hm- 
rich offered the installing prayer. The charge 
to the pastor, abounding in brotherly counsel, 
was given by Rey. H. HE. Hurd. Rey. H. BH. 
Beckwith, a former pastor, gave the charge 
to the church. Rey. H. O. Hannum, in 
behalf of the Hssex North Churches, gave the 
right hand of fellowship. Dr. M. D. Wolfe, 
who officiated at Mr. Crook’s wedding eight 
years ago, offered the concluding prayer. 

Rev. John Moore served as moderator of the 
council, and Rey. N. I. Bromley as its scribe. 

Mr. Crook began his work with the Grove- 
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and Church Aug. 1, 1925, coming from South 
Egremont, Mass., where he had been pastor six 
years, and where he was ordained in 1923. 
.< : G. H.C. 
Chicopee Federated Church 

The federation of the Central Methodist 
Episcopal and Third Congregational Churches 
of Chicopee, first considered early in 1924, was 
begun as a tentative arrangement in September 
of that year under the direction of Rey. F. W. 
Smith, then pastor of the Central Methodist 
Chureh. This trial arrangement continued 
under Dr. ©. C. P. Hiller (who succeeded Mr. 
Smith when he entered the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League) was finally at the conclusion 
of 20 months made a permanent federation. 
Before this consummation, Central Church had 
Jost one of its strongest leaders, William Craig, 
who died before the federation became a reality. 

Af the time of the acceptance of the federa- 
tion by unanimous vote of both churches, four 
members of the Third Congregational Church 
offered to buy the building next the church for 
a parsonage and to recondition it. Their offer 
was accepted, and the new property was made 
ready for the m{nister’s family during the sum- 
mer. In October they took possession of this 
parsonage which had cost, all told, close to 
$16,500. Since the first of January of this 
year another gift of land and house, adjoining 
the church on Pearl St., has béen accepted by 
Third Church and is planned as the location 
of a fine parish house to be erected at some 
future time. This gives a splendid corner loca- 
tion with room to expand. 

The recent deaths of Deacon M. H. Mosman 
and of Frank M. Kendall removed: two of the 
older and deeply interested members. Deacon 
Mosman was a member over 60 years. He 
left as a memorial to his wife and to himself, 
2 fund of $4,000 the income of which is to be 
used in supporting the preaching of the Gospel 
in Chicopee. He also left $14,000 in equal 
portions to the seven great benevolent, societies 
ot the Congregational churches. 

Mr. William Craig left Central Church 
500, which has been set aside as a fund. The 
Methodist parsonage has lately been sold for 
$12,000, and it is hoped soon to dispose of 
he church building. 

About $2,000 has been spent on repairing 
ind renewing the Third Church property where 
ull the religious meetings are held, while the 
Sentral building has been used for the Boy 
Scout and other activities in lieu of a parish 
10use. Money is in hand for further repairs 
m the Third Church building, and it will soon 
ye in the best of condition for church work. 

Meanwhile all the societies prosper; their 
Treasuries are in good condition, and their in- 
erest advances. The King’s Daughters and 
he Ladies’ Aid and Woman’s Society do nota- 
le work. All bills are paid; finances are in 
700d condition; there is promise of some ad- 
yance in the world service programs of both 
shurches. More than a dozen fine young men 
ind women have united with the churches and 
1 larger company are coming at Easter. By 
imanimous vote of both churches Dr. and Mrs. 
Hiller are asked to return. 


Mother’s Day has become a national institu- 
jon, and fittingly so. It is one of those days 
vhich we do not herald with the brandishing 
f arms but one that we proclaim with solemn 
tietness. We wear a flower as an emblem of 
ier sterling worth, but this is a mere symbol of 
he love and reverence within our hearts. It 
s one day that is common to us all and one 
hat hag an international meaning. 

As a nation our great wealth consists not in 
yur expansive forests and woodlands nor in 
yur leaping streams, but in our manhood and 
womanhood, the yirtue and worth of whom de- 
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pend in no small measure upon the mothers. 
The mothers have ever filled their niche well 
and will forever merit our eternal gratitude 
and reverence. It is well that we set apart 
this day in honor of our mothers and we wear 
the flower as a token of our devotion to her life 
if she lives and as a benediction to her memory 
if she has gone on.—First, Detroit, Mich. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CHRISTIANSDPN, C. M., Phoenix, 
Rita, N. M. Accepts. 

FRYLING, WILLIAM, Wauregan, Ct., to Trinitarian, 
Templeton, Mass. Accepts. 

GatEs, A. A., Hast Douglas, Mass., to Neponset. 
Accepts. 

GRAY, THOMAS, Franklin, Ind., to Pilgrim, Mound 
City, Ill. At work. 

HALL, B. R., Presbyterian of New York City, N. Y., 
to Florence, Mass. Accepts. 


Ariz., to Santa 


Nurryr, VIBRooK, Union, Medford, Mass., to Mont- 
Accepts. 


vale, Woburn. 
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Parton, C. §S., First, Los Angeles, Cal., to pro- 
fessorship in Chicago Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

Roys, HE. A., Hast Kingston, N. H., to Riverdale, 
Dedham, Mass. At work. 

SKIDMORE, H. N., Oberlin Seminary, to Holliston, 
Mass. Accepts to begin June 1. 

West, HerBERT, to Steilacoom, Wash. 

Witton, W. M., Newton Seminary, to Cornwall 
Ct. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 

EUSDEN, R. A., %., Eliot, Newton, Mass., April 15. 
Sermon by Rey. C. R. Brown, D.D.; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. R. C. Raines, R. L. Rae, Boyn- 
ton Merrill, E. W. Cross, S. H. Woodrow, C. H. 
Beale, N. A. Merritt, and R. A, Husden 

JACKSON, P. P., 0., Keosauqua, Ia., April 20... Ser- 
mon by Rev. G. P. Wilder; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. J. L. McCorison, Jr.,. P. A. Johnson, 
R. P. Noyce, E. M. Adams, W. G. Ramsay, and 
Naboth Osborne. 

Jonns, H. G., i., Plymouth, Fargo, N. D., March 
1. Sermon by Rey. H. P. Dewey, D.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. G. A. Totten, O. P. Champ- 


people and leaders of young people. 


“Miss Slattery has arare gift of popularizing exact 
pedagogical knowledge and captivating young peo- 
ple and leaders of young people. In this very 
virile product of her pen, she herself teaches most 
effectively and inspires to efficient leadership all 
teachers of youth. This book should be privately 
owned by every church-school teacher in Amer- 
ica.”’—The International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

“The value of a training-class course or even of 
a group of experienced teachers would be im- 
mensely increased by ten weeks devoted to the 
study of this fascinating and suggestive book. No 
better investment could be made by Sunday School 
authorities than to give each teacher in the school 
a copy of You Can Learn to Teach. The results 
would amply repay the expenditure.”—Auburn 
Seminary Record. 

“The book is stimulating and thought-provoking 
throughout.”—Western Recorder. 


“The two parts of the book—You and Your Pupil 
—offer a wealth of common-sense suggestion re- 
lating to the personal equipment necessary to be 
a good teacher; the way this equipment may be- 
come increasingly the possession of the teacher ; 
and the laws of mental and spiritual growth in her 
pupils which a teacher often unwittingly disre- 
gards. The book is characterized by the same apt- 
ness of illustration which has long made Miss Slat- 
tery’s spoken word so human and so effective.”— 
The Woman’s Press, 

“If you are a young teacher, inexperienced or plan- 
ning to teach, you will like this book. Miss Slat- 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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By MARGARET SLATTERY 


Author of When You Enlist, New Paths Through Old Palestine, The Highway 
to Leadership, A Girl’s Book of Prayer, The Girl in Her Teens, The Charm of 
the Impossible, and many other inspirational and helpful books for young 


This is Miss Slattery’s newest book. Part I is about You; how to guide your emotions, how to develop your 
mental powers, how to cultivate your imagination, and how to understand and use your religious experiences. 
Part II is about your Pupil; how to acquaint yourself with his heritage, how to work in harmony with the laws 
of development, how to take advantage of the best methods of teaching him, how to guide his imagination and 


emotions, and how to make a conscious choice of a way of life. 


Recommended for Personal Study and 
Teacher Training Classes 


Comments of Religious Educational Publications 


Price, $1.35 


Published and For Sale by the 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


“You can learn to teach religion and there is nothing in 
human experience at the moment that is more important 
that you should learn.”—The Author. 


Accept Miss Slattery’s challenge and let her newest book 
be your guide. 
standing of your pupil and practical teaching help. 


It will give you a sympathetic under- 


tery is an experienced teacher of teachers and 
knows how to express technical principles in lan- 
guage that novices will understand. .. . Parents 
and teachers at home and abroad will find it worth 
while to study with Miss Slattery.”—The Mission- 
ary Review of the World. 


“We believe that multitudes of young inexperi- 
enced teachers, who might be confused and dis- 
couraged by the usual type of training text, will 
find real practical help in this book by Miss Slat- 
tery. And we commend it strongly to the atten- 
tion of religious educational leaders generally as 
a good example of the way to put knowledge actu- 
ally to work in the lives of the ordinary folks 
who have to teach in our church schools.”—Har- 
old B. Hunting, Author of “The Story of Our 
Bible.” 


“This volume should be either in the possession of 
or within easy reach of every person who is en- 
gaged in or is looking’ forward to personal partic- 
ipation in the work of religious education in 
any of its many phases.”—The Christian Advocate. 


“Mhis is a presentation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religious pedagogy which is scientific 
without being technical, and popular without being 
superficial. The writer has had wide experience 
both as a teacher and lecturer. She thus has had 
the opportunity to perfect herself in the art of 
teaching teachers, and of doing so in such a way 
as to enlist and hold even the casual hearer. She 
has a faculty for happy illustration, and for pre- 
senting sound pedagogical principles in an inter- 
esting’ and popular style.”—St. Andrew’s Cross. 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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lin, E. H. Stickney, R. A. Beard, BH. A. Allin, 
A. C. Hacke, and J. P. Tyler. 

Rock, W. W., 4., First, North Adams, Mass., April 
22. Sermon by HE. M. Wylie; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. S. R. Swift, E. A. McMaster, G. A. Bushee, 
J. H. Gould, R. B. Rock, J. H. Twichell, and W. 
W. Rock. - 

THomMAS, J. L. o., Faith, Springfield, Mass., April 
14. Sermon by Rev. J. G. Gilkey, D.D.; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. O. T. Fletcher, C. A. 
McKay, Neil McPherson, S. F. Blomfield, EB. H. 
Thayer, and J. L. Thomas. 


Resignations 

BEST, ARCHIBALD, Buffalo, 8S. D. Effective May 1. 

Isaac, BE. M., Hagle Rock, Cal. 

MarrTIn, A. E., Stoughton, Mass. 

McCDERMOTH, CHARLES, First, Aberdeen, 
after 23 years. Becomes pastor-emeritus. 

Ppacock, G. M., New Richland, Minn. Effective 
June 30. 

REEVES, F. D., Chickasha, Okla. 

SHUMAKER, BH. E., First, Adams, Mass., after 5 
years. Wffective June 1. 

TREMAYN®D, ARCH., Pilgrim, Seattle, Wash., to re- 
turn to Connecticut. 


Wash., 


Personals 
JONES, Rev. R. S., pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Winchester, England, brother of 
Dr. J. T. Jones, pastor of First, Owosso, Mich., 
has arrived on a visit to this country. Mr. 
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Jones was pastor of Maze Hill Congregational 
Church, London, for 15 years. He is prominent 
in Congregational circles in England. He has 
been scheduled to preach in Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in Boston, Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia, Scranton, Ebensburg, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, and other 
points. He will also speak at a union service 
at Owosso, Mich. He is well known in several 
of the places he will visit and will be accorded 
a warm welcome. 

Carin, Rey. F. B., Richmond Beach, Wash., who has 
been confined to his bed for nine weeks, has re- 
sumed his pulpit and pastoral duties. 

VbAzIn, Ruy. W. C., in his 78th year, alternated 
with his son, Rev. C. H. Veazie, in conducting 
Lenten services in the Prospect Church, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sizty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. ALFRED W. AYERS 


Rev. Alfred W. Ayers of Oak Park, Ill., passed 
away April 6 at the West Suburban Hospital after 
two major operations. Born in Cambridge, HWng- 
land, he was ordained to the Christian ministry 
in the Congregational Church at Arlington, Neb., 
in 1890. He held pastorates in Nebraska, Kan- 
gas, and Missouri, the last being at Bonne Terre. 
During the past six years he has been a resident 
of Oak Park, a faithful member of Pilgrim Church 
and one of its beloved deacons. He was a man 
in whose life there was a rare combination of 
sweetness and strength. The fidelity of his serv- 
ice in his pastorates is known and remembered by 
countless friends. His courage and patience dur- 
ing the last trying weeks of his illness were a 
marvel to all his friends. He has indeed fought 
a good fight, finished the course, and kept the 
faith. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Georgia Blackburn 
Ayers, three daughters: Mrs. R. A. Gardner of 
Coffeyville, Kans.; Mrs. W. W. Dillener of Rock- 
port, Mo.; and Angeline of Oak Park. His aged 
mother is also living in Cambridge, England. Fu- 
neral services were conducted at the home by Rey. 
E. B. Allen, April 7, and the remains were taken 
to Arlington, Neb., for interment after a beautiful 
service there. 


Servant of God, well done, 
Rest from thy loved employ! - 


Events to Come 


MINISTHRS AND LAYWORKERS SUMMER CONFER- 
pncn, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
22-30. 

Boston MrInistTurs’ Muerine, Pilgrim Hall, Bos- 
ton, May 10, 10.45 A.M. 

NTPRNATIONAL Mrssionary UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NortHprRN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RNLIGIOUS 
Epucarion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

Arizona, Albuquerque, N. M., May 6-9. 

Catirornia (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 

CaLrrorNrA (Southern), Pomona, May 10-12. 

Cororapo, Denver, May 25-27. 

Engowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 

EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFPRENCH OF Con- 
GREGA'TIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 

INDIANA, Kokomo, May 10-13. 

Iowa, Spencer, May 11-13. 

Kansas, Topeka, May 11-13. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Pilgrim, Dorchester, May 17-19. 

Micuican, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

Minnesora, Brainerd, May 11-13. 

Missourt, St. Louis, May 10-12. 

Monvrana, Billings, July 22-29. 

Nuw HampsuirE, Newport, May 18-20. 

Naw Mexico, Albuquerque, May 6-9. 

New York, Walton, May 18-20. 

Norru DaKkora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 

Outio, Cleveland, May 11-18. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Seranton, May 18-20. 

RuopE ISLAND, Pawtucket, May 11-12. 

VerRMONT, Randolph, May 16-18. 


May 6, 18 


Lewis A. Crossett 


Lewis A. Crossett passed away at his sm 
mer home in Cohasset, Mass., on April 2) 
after a long period of ill health. Mr. Cross¢ 
was a deacon of the Old South Church in Bo 
ton, his city home being at 304 Commonweal | 
Ave. He was a Christian layman who was a 
tively interested in many good. causes, esp 
cially the work of the Y. M. ©. A. He wi 
chairman of the state committee for Massach’ 
setts and Rhode Island, and for many yea 
was a director for the Boston Y. M. C. A. 

During the war Mr. Crossett was a speci, 
commissioner of the War Work Council of tI 
Y. M. GC. A., and he rendered important servi 
with the American, English, and French armi 
in France in the summers of 1917 and 191) 
He returned from France to conduct the bj 
Red Triangle campaign of the War Wor 
Council and contributed substantially to tk 
funds raised. } 

Mr. Crossett was deeply interested in tk 
Northfield schools and was a member of th” 
board of directors. | 

He went into the shoe business as a youn 
man and became one of the leaders in that ir 
dustry. He was president and treasurer of th 
Lewis A. Crossett Company, whose factory i) 
North Abington, Mass., has a large output o 
shoes. Mr. Crossett’s time, talents, and re 
sources were devoted to Christian service t) 
an unusual degree. 
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PATHS OF PROMISE by J. Lincoln Hall. Beauti- 
ful lyrics and charming music. 7 
HEROINES OF HIS WORD. A pageant, with pro-— ] 
cessional and recessional. Platform demonstra- | 
tion. School sings incidental music. A NoveLTy. | 
PORTALS OF HIS GOODNESS. This service in- | 
cludes a lableau— Pantomime, also The Indoor 
Garden and dialogue—The Lost Coin. Music by i 
Dr. Geibel for entire school. ' 
CLASSICS NO. 4. Great music of the world’s mas- 
ters, arranged for Sunday School singing. \) 
GARDEN OR HIS LOVE. This is termed a ‘““Mixed | 
Service,” because of its great variety. 
HIS CROWNING DAY._A complete easy service | 
for all departments by W. A. Shawker. | 
CHILDREN’S DAY HELPER, NO. 12 
Colored cover, 32 pages. Plenty of material for 
the little children. Easy recitations, exercises, | 
songs, etc., 25c each. No returnable sample sent. 
CHILDREN’S DAY SPECIALS, NO. 2 
Contains 5 splendid, worth while things for young 
people. Viera and helpful, 25¢ each. © re- 
iS turnable samples sent. 


HALL-MACK CO. ee & Arch Sts., 
ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. { Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Music Co., Western Selling Agents, 218 Se 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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% 
-Kennedy’s Second Best 
(Continued from page 561) 
le by the way he groaned and carried on 
n that blighter took it.” 

Then they came to make arrangements for 
| purial, Silcox said, “I think he would like 
be buried here on this ranch and near to 
/|jine. He put his heart into this work and 
“gave his life for it.” 
ton dreaded the ordeal, but there was 
jone else to conduct the funeral service. It 
\s the toughest job he had tackled. Jim could 
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see how he felt about it and whispered, “It 
means a lot to Sileox, and Margaret will be 
grateful. It will be a consolation to her.” 
[To be concluded next week] 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Mother Bear Follows Good 
Advice 


(Continued from page 564) 
reminded him that it wouldn’t be right for him 
to go hunting on Sunday; what could he tell 
his children? Mr. Riggs was disappointed. 
After a minute he said: 

“T am glad you are safe, mother. 
mistake to leave you here alone!” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Riggs answered, cheerfully. 
“TI don’t think it was a mistake. I think it was 
the best thing that could have happened. I am 
sorry, though, that you have to carry your gun 
to church; it doesn’t look right!” 

That night, after the evening service at the 
chureh, when the family were together again 
in the log house, Mrs. Riggs smiled when she 
tucked her babies in bed; she was glad that 
Mother Bear was also tucking her babies in 
bed somewhere at home in the green forest. 

(All rights reserved) 


The Clock in the Spire 


By Henry C. Newell 

Wasn’t that a queer text? And yet that is 
just what Tommy Jones’ minister chose for a 
text last Sunday. He said,—Tommy heard him 
say it,—‘“For our children’s sermon this morn- 
ing I am taking a text which our boys and 
girls all can read, but which they will not find 
in a book. It is the clock in our church spire.” 
Then he went on to explain how for some days 
the clock had been out of order, so that when 
the clock struck the hour the faces did not 
agree as to the time. One face said two min- 
utes of the hour; another said three minutes 
past the hour; a third was five minutes past 
the hour; while the fourth,—which, by the 
way, was the one least easily seen by most 
people,—was only one minute slow. No two 
faces were alike, and not one of them agreed 
with the bell. 

Tommy Jones’ minister said that many boys 
and girls are just like the clock in the spire. 
Something gets wrong inside, and immediately 
their faces show it. They have been unkind, 
or lazy, or deceitful, and the still, small voice 
of Conscience keeps whispering to them that 
they are wrong, and at once their faces show 
that they are not running true. 

Tommy Jones’ minister said that the clock 
in the spire must be fixed at once because so 
many people depend upon it. And then he 
added, “It is bad when a clock cannot be de- 
pended upon; but it is much worse when people 
lose faith in a boy or girl. I want my boys 
and girls to be like the spire clock when it is 
not out of order,—absolutely true.” 

Middlebury, Vt. 


It was a 


Pilgrim Place in California 
(Continued from page 552) 

ful climate, the rare intellectual, social, and 
spiritual environment as soon as provision 
ean be made for them. Pilgrim Place with 
twenty acres is close to the beautiful campus 
of Pomona College and other attractions of 
the college city. It should have fifty more 
cottages to provide for our honored Chris- 
tian soldiers and yeterans. If you want to 
put out some money where it will draw a 
high rate of interest in the best things of 
human life, write Rev. William Ewing, Clare- 
mont, California. 

Chicago, Iil., 

April 27, 1926. 


R. W. G. 
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MEMORIES- fa || 
of a loved one a Ves Zz a 

fittingly symbglized in the 
al tones of 


Meagan Toh 


Played by Organist from Electric Keyboard 
The Memorial Sublime 


Through no other means can you 
confer on your church and com- 
munity a greater and more lasting 
beneficence. 


You will like these chimes 


The melody stands outjclearly and distinctly. 
Patented Dampers sildnde each tone the pre- 
cise instant the next 
overcomes the “run 
heretofore an inhere 
made them sound o 


re including beautiful i 
al booklet on request. |F 


J.C.DEAGAN, Inc. 
169 Deagan Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oh 
Ruri 


7 PewsPulpitseChancel Furnitures 
Sunday School Seating 


Araerican Seating Company 


Dept. D. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


|. CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Pulpit Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


79 Sudbury Street, 3 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL CGUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan IF. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
Chairman Baecutive Committee, Judge John H. 

Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Chartered to administer trust funds for €on- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 
The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. i 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 


For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul. 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nore—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rey. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F., Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
tral ee . Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
pal Rredcabess niet Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, Alumni Secretary 

19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs, F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

District Secretaries 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 

The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 

Rev. William BE. Strong 

Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 

Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 

Secretary N. Y. District, Rey. Edward L. Nolting 

287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 

Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev, Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


289 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 


Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 
Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 


aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


May @ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDA! 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chica; 
G. W. Nash, President . 


DI 


Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company. of Illinois, Tre) 
123 W. Monroe St., C 


Established by the National Council tog, 
available for the colleges the resources | ~ 
denomination in fellowship and money. } 


BL e 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD. 
_ PASTORAL SUPPLY ‘ 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass) 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulps § 
plies and Congregational ministers seekin{) 
torates. Maintained by the Congregationa 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. \% 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairni 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHIN( 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest ) 
denomination for the publication and distri) 
of The Congregationalist, church school 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, 
magazines, children’s and young people’s yi 
papers, and books for home and church use,¥ 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Mai 

Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., : 
Editor of The Congregatiol 

Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer i 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusett| 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinoi) 


Women’s Organizations _ 


Woman’s Boarp OF Missions, 508 Cong 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, T 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTE 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabe 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secre 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PAC 
760 Market St.,, San Francisco. Mrs. 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. 8. Ranney, Exec. 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIO) 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. §, 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. ; 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIO 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treas) 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Cong 
tional House. ‘ail 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIB1 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mis 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massi) 
setts in their home missionary work. The So 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on cone 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. I 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederic 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. Job 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7) 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Co 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF | 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is 
establishment and support of Hyvangelical Con 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bo 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 8 
Building, Boston. 


Connecticut Secieties 


Tun FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites 
tributions. for this purpose. Bequests and Ann 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, — 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Tre 
Congregational House, Hartford. +n 

THE MISSIONARY Socrpry OF CONNECTICU! 
constituent of the National Society, solicits | 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Chur 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. 1 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. Willi 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, * 
ford. 
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al Council of the Churches 
_ of Christ in America 


Rey. S. Parkes Cadman 

Secretary, Rev. H. B..Sanford 
Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
_. Rey. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
ton Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 


ary 
‘ommittee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 


ederal Council unites in expression and 
twenty-eight constituent denominations, 
the National Council of Congregational 


Commissions 


vy and Life Service, 
William Horace Day, Chairman 
sharles L. Goodell, Secretary 
Worth Mi. Tivpy ks 
or . Tippy, Secretar 
n Hducation, y 
ther A. Weigle, Chairman 
njamin S. Winchester, Secretary 
hand Race Relations, 
rge E. Haynes, Secretary 
ional Justice and Good Will, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 
iB eannette Wallace Emrich, Associate Sec’y 
y. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 


hauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 
with Hastern Churches, 

R Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
and Education, 

Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


al Offices, 105 E. 22d St., New York City 
ington Office, 937 Woodward Building, Wash- 


ngton, D. C. 
'rn Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


Federal Council assists in the organization 

elopment of state and local federations 
) are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
pss of service. 


e Council is supported in large part by con- 
tions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 

(President, Union Mortgage Company), 
rer. 


e° Boston “se 
an’s Friend Society, lnc, 


Society reorganized 
922, now fully rep- 
jts the Congregational 
ches of New England 

practical, social and 
ouS work among sea- 
_ Has finely equipped 
els at 287 Hanover 
Boston, and at Vine- 
Haven, and Reading 
at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
ociety provides dormitory accommodations, 
and recreation rooms, religious services, 


jtables, and games of many kinds, a restau-. 


(a canteen, shower baths, postal and _ bank- 
acilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
‘butions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
usfeld. D.D; Sec. Rey. Merritt A. Farren; 
| _ Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
fe enklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 


can Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


only American undenominational interna- 
| and national Society aiding seamen. 
itains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
e Be erect, Neo York City. 
n Libraries laced o e ili 
Dew York. ) p nm vessels sailing 
ISHES the Sailors’ Magazine 1.00). 
recked and destitute seamen aa : 
ORTED by contributions and legacies. 
NB. Catvprtr, D.D., President; Grorcn 
xy WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

ENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ork, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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Merican Sunday School Union 


elphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
mal, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
Ss Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
districts of the country. Publishes and 
S moral and religious literature. Helps 
lurehes of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
rk, not duplicated by any other agency. 
orted by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eee outions ene mee cations rela- 
rk in any part of the country may be 
to the New England office. + aaee 
q W. L. Carver, Supt. 
Ps 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Composition by Thomas 
Todd Co. Presswork by Jordan & More 
Press. 

Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 
$.50 a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. REMITTANCES: Make payable to 
The Congregationalist. Acknowledgment 
will be made by change of date on the label. 
CHANGE oF ADDRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. Cur- 
rent copies at the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Single copies, 10 cents. 
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RISIBLES 


Did you hear about the Scotchman who fried 
his bacon in Lux to keep it from shrinking? 


She: What will I have for lunch? 
He: Planked steak! 
She: That would be too woody. 


Young Man: “I want your daughter for my 
wife.” 

Girl’s Father: “You go home and tell your 
wife that she can’t have my daughter.”— 
University of Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


“Why are you clearing the umbrella stand?” 

“Because we have company this evening.” 

“Surely you don’t think they would steal um- 
brellas ?”’ 

“No—but they might identify some of them.” 
—Bucknell Belle Hop. 


““Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite a num- 
ber of plants and flowers have the prefix ‘dog.’ 
For instance, the dog-rose and dog-violet are 
well known. Can any of you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look il- 
luminated the face of a boy at the back of the 
class. 

“Please, miss,’ he called out, proud of his 
knowledge, ‘‘collie-flowers!”’—Hpworth Herald. 


A lady called at the Spartanburg post office 
stamp window the other day and said: “Oh, 
please, sir, let me have a quarter’s worth of 
stamps.” . The clerk responded: “Yes, ma’am, 
what denomination?’ She replied quickly: 
“Why, er-er, Baptist, and by the way, have you 
heard our new pastor? Oh, he’s so fine, and 
has such a pious face. So glad you asked me. 
I’ve always felt that post office employees had 
no interest in churches.” 


Little Jackie took the church collection very 
seriously, and every Suriday morning he saw 
that his penny was ready. 

One day just as the usher began to take the 
collection, Jackie noticed that a guest in the 
family pew was not duly provided. Sliding 
along the seat he whispered, “Where’s your 
penny ?”’ 

“T didn’t bring one,” replied the woman. 

Time was short, and the matter was urgent, 
but Jackie came to a decision with great 
promptitude. Thrusting his penny into the 
woman’s hand, he whispered: “Here, take mine! 
It'll pay for you, and I’ll get under the seat.” 
—Pittsburgh Sun. 
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American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
‘the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency fe- 
lief.. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
William Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher 2b 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, T'reasurer. 


-Enlisting the 
New Members 


@_We all rejoice in the reception of New Members into 
our churches.” This is a happy season of ingatherings; 
but, alas, many New Members never become active, soon 
lose interest in the church and may be lost from the 
service in which they are needed while we have failed in 
our duty to them. 

@_If every New Member could be informed regarding 
Congregational news -and personalities, interests and 
ideals—if every New Member could get the vision, catch 
the spirit and thrill to the challenge of our Pilgrim pro- 
gram in the life of today—what a power the reinforce- 
ments of this season would bring to our churches, our 
communities, and our national fellowship! 

@ The New Members need The Congregationalisi_their 
church and home journal. It is for them as well as for 
the old-timers. See that they have it as soon as they join 
the church. The pastor may help them to subscribe; the 
Church Agent may help them to subscribe; the church 
officers and older members may help them to subscribe; 
the church itself may pay for the first year’s subscription. 
What will you do? How may we cooperate with you? 
Send for copies of prospectus and sample copies if you 
need them. Let us work together with and for the New 
Members. 


Che fongregationalist 


19 S. La Salle Street 14 Beacon Street 
Chicago Boston 


~ Che Gongregationalist 

$3.00 per year May 13, 1926 10 cents per copy 
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4 The First Congregational Church and Parsonage, Walton, N. Y. 


Where the New York Conference Will Be in Session, May 18-20 
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MEXICO GOES TO CHURCH 
By Hubert C. Herring . 


CONGREGATIONAL PROGRESS 
By Secretary Charles E. Burton 
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“THE ANDOVER SEMINARY CREED 


CE eee tren te ernie ct 


Mrs. BertTHA KNIGHT LANDES 


Mayor-elect of Seattle 


A Congregationalist Woman Mayor 


An article in the church news department 
of The Congregationalist last week told 
about Seattle’s mayor-elect, Mrs. Landes, 
whose picture we present on this page. Con- 
gregationalists everywhere, as well as those 
in Seattle, are happy in the honor which 
has come to a member of our University 
Church of that city, and hopeful that her ad- 
ministration will bring needed law enforce- 
ment and better city government. Mrs. 
Landes will become mayor on June 7. She 
is promoted to the mayor’s office from the 
city council, of which she has been president 
for two years. Her election is a great vic- 
tory for civic righteousness and for the en- 
forcement of law, including prohibition. It 
is also pleasing to have one of our honored 
women given the opportunity to serve in 
this high office in one of our outstanding 
cities. As noted last week, Mrs. Landes is 
the wife of Dean Henry Landes of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and a sister-in-law 
of Dr. David Starr Jordan. 


MAY IS A. M. A. MONTH 


Twenty-eight of the institutions of the A. M. A.—schools, colleges, and hos- 
pitals—have a combined budget of $838,000. 


Of this total the Negroes and other people for whom the institutions exist 
pay in tuitions, college expenses, and contributions $439,611, which is 52%— 


From Congregational Churches and individuals comes 26% of this total edu- 
cational budget of $838,000.00: 26% is $222,000.00. From Trust Funds 
held by the Association comes $176,389.00 or 22%. These two sources of 
the budget funds are less when added together than the part which comes 
from the people for whom the work is done: 26% plus 22%=48%. * 


The Lord loveth cheerful givers 
Cheerful givers love giving to worthy objects 
Worthy objects show vigorous signs of self-reliance 


If you are an up-to-date Congregational cheerful giver are you getting your 
share of joy by personally underwriting a part of the work of your Ameri- 
can Missionary Association ? 


*By mutual agreement among the agencies of the Churches certain months are particularly 
designated as times for special emphasis of certain phases of the World-Wide Work. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


_ Berwyn, Md. 


Vol. CXI 


a oy 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Cooyright, 1926. 
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a We Thirst—A Prayer 

|Thow who didst make for all mankind that promise— 
(“Tf I be lifted wp”)—draw us, we pray. 

Thou who didst say “I thirst,” when meekly dying, 
Oalm all the fevered hearts that cry today. 


| Faith, and more faith, with deep and joyous swreness, 

F Grant our parched souls—their greatest need and first. 
| Give us to drink, we pray thee, at cool fountains— 

Oh, Lord and Savior, for we thirst—we thirst! 
BertHA GuRNEAUX Woops, 


; Religious Instruction: An Important Decision 


DECISION, bearing upon religious instruction, of 


A 


far-reaching effect in the state of New York, and 
that may influence the interpretation of the law in other 
states, has just been rendered at Albany. The Board of. 


Education of White Plains, N. Y., having passed a regula- 


tion permitting teachers to excuse pupils in the public 


schools for half-an-hour a week to attend religious in- 
struction, Joseph Lewis of the Free Thinkers’ Society 


brought action to test the legality of this regulation. The 


“decision of Justice Staley, rendered with much precision 


and clearness, fully upholds the right of the board to 


i make such a regulation. The Constitutional provision 


i clearly forbids the use of school property or money, di- 
' rectly or indirectly, for purposes of religious education, 


} 


; this provision in the White Plains arrangement. The de- 


t 
. 
i _joyment of their religious profession, does not constitute 


2 
5 
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institution of learning under the control of any religious 
denomination. 
I 


“but Justice Staley finds that there has been no breach of 


cision says: 
The mere excusing of pupils at the volition of their 


' parents for a half hour period each week to attend re- 


ligious instruction outside the school and at places un- 
related to school activities, in the free exercise and en- 


‘the use of public property, credit or money in aid of any 


The thing prohibited by the Constitution is the use of 
public property and money for the designated purpose, 
and, where there is no such use, there is no basis for just 
claim of Constitutional violation. 

Justice Staley also indicates wherein this White 
_ Plains case differs from the Mount Vernon case in which 
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“a seemingly adverse decision was rendered some time ago. | 
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In that respect [he says, referring to the above state- 
ment] this proceeding differs materially from the facts in 
the Mount Vernon case, where public property was used 
for the printing of the excuse cards, which were printed 
in the School of Industrial Arts by the pupils therein, 
and that action was declared “unlawful and in violation 
of the State Constitution.” 

The requirement of the compulsory attendance law 
for attendance during the entire time during which pub- 
lic schools are in session is not an arbitrary provision, but 
is qualified by the allowance of occasional absences not 
amounting to irregular attendance in the fair meaning 
of the term. 

These absences are permitted by law upon excuses 
allowed by the general rules and practice of such school. 
These rules are prescribed by the Board of Education in 
the performance of their duties. 


Sound Principles Carefully Stated 
N the course of deciding this particular case Justice 
Staley gives a careful statement of the general prin- 
ciples underlying such an issue as they seem to apply. 
and as they have been upheld. by the utterances of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Discussing whether 
the Compulsory Education law and the duty of the State 
Commissioner of Education to enforce it prevents the 
voluntary action of parents and the action based upon 
this. of a school board in permitting absence during 
school hours for religious instruction, Justice Staley lays 
down these propositions as having been legally es- 


tablished : 

That the right of the parent to direct the training and 
nurture of the child is a fundamental right: 

That the obligations of citizenship require the pro- 
motion of a spirit of patriotic and civic service and the 
fostering in children of moral as well as intellectual 
qualities : 

That the religious conscience, conviction and accounta- 
bility, are’ the least dispensable foundations for good 
citizenship and real patriotism : 

That moral growth and intellectual growth go hand 
in hand to make the essential elements of character and 
good. citizenship : 

That the right of the state to enforce school attend- 
ance does not mean that the mental and moral develop- 
ment of all children must be limited to-a common mold, 
and that all children must be standardized : 

That the regulation does not create a union between 
church and state, or teach any sectarianism in_ the 
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schools, or invade the religious freedom or conscience of 
any individual. 


An Array of Counsel 


5 ae importance attaching to this White Plains case is 

indicated by the array of counsel present when the 
case was heard last February. In addition to various 
counsel representing local and state authorities, counsel 
were present representing the Federated Churches of 
New York, the churches of New Rochelle, the New York 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese, the New York City Federa- 
tion of Churches, and the New York State Sunday School 
Association. 

The sort of freedom in which the Free Thinkers’ So- 
ciety believes is indicated in this action seeking to inter- 
fere with the yoluntary action of parents who desire that 
their children may have weekly religious -instruction. 
Had there been any purpose to make such instruction 
compulsory, or to limit in any way the freedom of parents 
to have their children excused from it, the action of the 
Free Thinkers’ Society would have been justified both in 
law and in fact. It may be said that religious leaders 
would have been the first to defend the rights of non- 
believers in such a situation. The action in this case may 
have been an entirely unprejudiced effort to have the 
law interpreted, but it looks as if the leaders in the Free 
Thinkers’ Society went out of their way to limit the 
freedom of Christian parents. The White Plaing case is 
extensively reported, with apparently the full text of 
Justice Staley’s decision in the New York Times. of 
April 25. 


The. C. H. M. S. Centennial 


A in anticipation, the 100th birthday of 

the Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
had its formal celebration in connection with the Na- 
tional Council session in Washington, last October, we 
may remind our constituency that the actual date of 
this Centennial was yesterday—May 12. In the April 
number of The American Missionary the society appeals, 
through its general secretary, Dr. Ernest M. Halliday, 
and its treasurer, Chas. H. Baker, for a Centennial Fund 
of $100,000 in practical and permanent recognition of 
the attainment of this century of service. Such a fund, 
it is pointed out, would produée in the next hundred 
years several million dollars. 

The organization and development of the Congrega: 
tional Home Missionary Society indicated originally the 
meeting of new conditions of national growth and  ex- 
pansion. During this first century of the society’s life 
the borders of national activity have extended until there 
is no farther west for territorial expansion. ne 

But can anybody doubt that inherently the situation 
has not greatly changed? In a spiritual and social sense 
there are undeveloped and untouched fields in American 
life today as much needing and inviting the pioneer spirit 
of vision, courage, and devotion as in the days when axe 
and Bible played their part in the conquest of the wilder- 
ness. It is no time to slacken in the great work that this 
society represents. The centennial celebration will natu- 
rally be resumed at the annual meeting next fall. Mean- 
while let Congregationalists remember and recognize the 
occasion. It would be a great thing if the meeting in 
the fall could be a joyful birthday party with a present 
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of $100,000 actually provided. One may recall at th 
time Dr. Halliday’s interesting sketch of the society, 
history under the title, One Hundred Years Old, in Ty 
American Missionary for last September. ~ | 


Expert Testimony and Mere Opinion | 


f PAS difference between expert testimony and me: 

opinion was clearly brought out by Professor Irvir 
Fisher of Yale University in his second appearance befoi 
the Senate’s Committee at Washington. Referring 1 
student evidence concerning the ill-effects of prohibitior 
and to a plebiscite taken by the Yale Daily News. Py 
fessor Fisher said: i 


The students I know are conscientious and sincer 
I do not impugn their sincerity or conscientiousness i 
the least. But if we want to get at the facts I am sui 
prised that you would admit to testimony votes base 
on a question: “What was the effect of prohibition? 
asked of men who were from 11 to 15 years old whe 
prohibition came into effect. These votes are from me) 
who were 11 to 15 years old when prohibition came inti 
effect, and were not at Yale College at the time, but wer 
scattered all over the United States. | 

Now, if I were seeking to get the facts as to drinking 
at Yale the last person I should ask would be some on 
who was 11 years old when the change was made, an¢ 
who was living outside of New Haven. . 

Then, as to the testimony of the faculty; the vote o: 
the faculty which is recorded at the same time. The 
Same applies as to their non-residence in a considerable 
number. Moreover, the faculty were almost evenly 
divided on this subject; only a little over 50 per cent 1 
the faculty voted that the effect of prohibition had not 
been to reduce the consumption of liquor. 

Moreover, the general members of the faculty, ever 
those who have been in New Haven. from 1919 to the 
present, are not qualified to know what the drinking 
among the students has been. 


Opinion Founded Upon Inquiry 


ROFESSOR FISHER, it will be remembered, in his 

earlier testimony had stated that economically pro- 
hibition had saved this country $6,000,000,000. In con- 
trast to the adverse opinion of students and fellow- 
members of the Yale faculty regarding conditions under 
prohibition at Yale, Professor Fisher indicated the care- 
ful basis of inquiry upon which his favorable opinion 
had been formed. Referring to the lack of accurate 
knowledge upon which much opinion had been based, he 
said to the Senate’s Committee: 


I myself a month ago was not qualified to know, and 
it was for that very reason I went to those who are quali- 
fied to know. I assume if you are after the facts you 
want to get those who are qualified to know what the 
faets are, and not to take the testimony of people 11 years 
old or of people who were not in a position to know, 

If I wanted to know or you wanted to know whether 
the average grade of students at Yale was higher or lower 
teday than in 1919, no one would dream of putting 
it to the vote of the students, because the students 
were not there in 1919, any of them, because they are not 
in a position to know. No one would think of putting 
it to the vote of the faculty in general without consulting 
the records. You would make a bee line for the records, 
wherever they exist, in the Dean’s office; and that is 
exactly what I did in regard to prohibition when a month 
ago I undertook to find out the truth on this subject. 

And, gentlemen, I am just as anxious to find the exaet 
facts, not to exaggerate them or to minimize them in any 
degree, as this committee. And in that spirit I asked the 
eight men who are best qualified to know because of 
their possession of the records as disciplinary officers. of 
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Yale, and their verdict, as I read it to you before, was 
practically unanimous that there had been a reduction. 


A Striking Statement 
4 NE of the eight statements which Professor Fisher 
_.~ secured in this inquiry into conditions at Yale is so 
important that we venture to print it for the benefit of 
_ those who may not have seen it in the daily press. It 
_ was presented as a part of Professor Fisher’s testimony, 
and was made by Prof. Charles C. Clark, a professor 
of Romance languages, who indicates his qualification for 
speaking. Professor Clark’s statement is as follows: 


I am not a prohibitionist and have never been. I will 
- admit to you, however, that the effect of prohibition at 
' Yale University has been good. I know whereof I speak, 
- for I have been a member of the Committee on Discipline 
from a time dating back many years before prohibition. 
I know conditions intimately. I do not pretend that 
the students are prohibitionists or are not drinking, but 
the change has been simply revolutionary. In the old 
days our committee was constantly busy with cases in- 
volving intoxication and the disorders originating from 
it. Now we have practically no business of the kind at 
all to transact. Moreover, this is in spite of the fact 
that in the old days we rarely troubled ourselves about a 
ease of mere intoxication if it had not resulted in some 
kind of public disorder, whereas now intoxication of it- 
self is regarded as calling for the severest penalty. 


We wonder to what an extent through the country at 
large expert testimony would produce a similar contrast 
with unfounded opinion regarding the effects of prohibi- 
tion. The fact that there are adverse conditions makes 
exaggeration easy, and we are not concerned about mini- 
mizing these adverse conditions. We have persistently 
taken the ground that prohibitionists above all others 
should be interested in knowing the worst. But we are 
equally insistent that hearsay and incompetent evidence 
should not decide the matter. On both sides of the case 
we would do well to listen to men who indicate the exact- 
ness and ground of their knowledge, and to pay less at- 
tention to those who are merely opinionated or prejudiced, 
for or against. 


Former Congregationalist Called to Great Pulpit 


TP\HAT the spirit of true unity prevails in the United 
Church of Canada is illustrated by the call extended 
from the St. James Church at Montreal to the Rev. 
George Laughton, D.D., of Central Church, Winnipeg 
(Congregational), to become its pastor. St. James was 
known throughout the Dominion as the Cathedral Church 
of Methodism. It is one of the largest and most impos- 
ing church structures on the American continent. Cover- 
ing a city block, with a seating accommodation for 2,500 
people, its various buildings are arranged to develop ade- 
quately and carry forward a great institutional work. 
Its massive towers are to be seen from every section of 
Montreal. This church has definitely set out to develop 
and enlarge its already effective “down-town” program 
of Christian service. 

Dr. Laughton was called to Central Church at Winni- 
peg in 1920 from the First Congregational Church at 
Riverside, Cal. He has carried forward the work of 

his distinguished line of predecessors, which includes 
such men as Drs. Silcox, Pedley, and Gordon—names 
famous in the religious history of the Dominion. Central 
has all the problems of a “down-town” church, and for 
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over five years Dr. Laughton has preached to crowds 
ranging from 1,800 to 2,300 people on Sunday evenings. 
Last summer he supplied the Emmanuel Church at Mon- 
treal during the visit of Dr. J. W. G. Ward to England. 
It was then that he was heard by various committees 
from St. James. In October the unanimous call from 
this church was extended to him. He begins his work 
there on the first Sunday in July. 

Ags a further proof that denominational barriers are 
being broken down and traditional usages eliminated, 
Manitoba College of Winnipeg, formerly Presbyterian, 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity upon 
Mr. Laughton at the Convocation exercises this year. It 
is the first time in the history of this institution that 
such a degree has. been granted to one other than a 
Presbyterian. 

% ¥ 

Modern science and modern psychology may have 
dressed the devil in different robes, but in even new” 
garments he still plays a large part in life. 


Students Initiate Religious Services 


HILE the tide of student opposition to compulsory 

attendance at chapel services seems rising, a whole- 
some compensation may be noted in the voluntary action 
of other students, evidencing their vital interest in 
religion. 

A religious experiment of considerable novelty is to 
be tried out in the University of Michigan. On the four 
Sundays during May a University Convocation will be 
held under the auspices of the Student Self Government 
Council, the plans being formulated, the speakers being 
chosen, and the expenses being met by the undergraduates 
of the university. Four well-known speakers have been 
secured, ex-President Meiklejohn of Amherst College, 
Dean Sperry of Harvard, Prof. A. P. Fitch of Carleton 
College, and Bishop McConnell of Pittsburgh. The initia- 
tive for this Sunday convocation was taken by the stu- 
dents themselves but the experiment is reported to have 
the good will of President Little of the university. 

The significance of this move lies in the fact that the 
convocation is to be held at 11 a.m. Sunday morning, 
Thus it enters into direct competition with the program 
for student religion carried on by more than a half dozen 
churches surrounding the campus. Approximately a 
thousand students voluntarily attend the various 
churches of Ann Arbor each Sunday morning. It is ex- 
pected that practically all of these students will be di- 
verted into the University Convocation. The Student 
Council, however, gives as its reason for planning the 
convocation their desire to make religion appeal to the 
nine thousand students who do not attend church on 
Sunday morning. To lessen the likelihood of the towns- 
people being also tempted away from their churches by 
the competing convocation, it is announced that admis- 
sion to the convocation will be strictly limited to stu- 
dents and faculty. Most of the students active in this 
proposal are from the non-church attending class. They 
speak hopefully of securing at least a thousand students 
as an average attendance in Hill Auditorium which can 
hold five thousand auditors. 

If the experiment is successful in May, plans will be 
formulated for the next university year. A conference 
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was held between the local pastors whose student con- 
gregations are likely to be affected by this innovation 
and the committee of the Student Council, and after 
learning the desires of the council the ministers ex- 
pressed their cordial interest in the proposition and 
asserted that it would suffer no opposition from them. 
Only time will tell what effect the convocation will have 
upon the combined church programs for student work 
if it is made a permanent feature of campus religious 
life. There are five student centers or chapels in Ann 
Arbor supported by various denominations, a half dozen 
student pastors and women workers among students, and 
a total budget involved in these enterprises of more than 
$25,000 annually. The idea of a rotating college preacher 
has never gained much momentum in state universities 
where the accompaniment of compulsory attendance 
has not been possible, and instead the neighborhood 
churches have been equipped and endowed to undertake 
“special work with the college community. 

These are days of youthful initiative. But perhaps 
this is the first time that college youth have asked for 
more religion and set themselves to secure it and secure 
it on their own terms. Many eyes will be watching the 
experiment at the University of Michigan. 


The Birmingham Religious Education Meeting 


UDGED superficially, the Birmingham meeting of the 

International Council of Religious Education may be 
said to have been “just another convention.” With a 
few notable exceptions the auditorium addresses were 
neither profound nor provocative. To the man in the 
gallery there seemed to be little intention of actually 
achieving the slogan, “Building Together a Christian Cit- 
izenship.” Most of the morning and evening addresses 
were general in character, and the actual social issues 
were usually touched gingerly and in a peripheral way. 
The gathering was advertised as a Sunday school meet- 
ing, and probably a majority of the attendants had no 
conception of a program of religious education which 
reaches far beyond the aim of the old-line Sunday school. 

But when one remembers that this was the first con- 
vention since the merger of the International Sunday 
School Association and the denominational religious 
education forces, it will be agreed that considerable ad- 
vance has been made. Viewed in the light of what a 
religious education gathering should be, Birmingham fell 
short. But considered in the light of past conventions, 
it marked progress. The executive committee has faced 
emergencies during these four crucial years serious 
enough to have killed most ordinary organizations. The 
fact that the council is alive and hale is cause for pro- 
found gratitude. A competent staff has been built up 
and it is rendering high-grade service. Even this mass 
convention, held in a conservative environment, took for 
granted the modern viewpoint. This council is. the 
churches’ leading agency of religious education. Rep- 
resenting many denominations and territorial bodies, it 
cannot be as progressive as a free-lance agency like the 
Religious Education Association is able to. be. But it 
can probably accomplish more over a larger area, even 
though that accomplishment be wastefully gradual. 

The real achievements do not appear in mass meet- 
ings. In some of the afternoon sectional gatherings the 
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give-and-take of the discussion method prevailed. In the 
business sessions of the various committees significant 
actions were taken. One of the most hopeful develop- 


ments is that within the Committee on Curriculum. It. 


has been agreed that “lesson courses” are not the central 
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consideration, that future curriculum materials must be © 


built to meet the life relationships of persons and groups, 
and that purposeful activity is as important as lesson 
passages and didactic explanation. The Committee on a 
Christian Life Program for Youth is proceeding along 
the same line. Upon this committee are representatives 
of the denominations, of general education, of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., of the young people’s societies, 
and the chairman—Prof. Joseph M. Artman—is com- 
mitted to no organization. One of the most hopeful signs 
on the horizon is the fact that these organizational rep- 
resentatives are willing to plan together in the hope 
that program elements may be built and promoted by 
all in common. If the committee succeeds in this hercu- 
lean task, it will indeed make a significant contribution 
toward building a Christian world. 

The most regrettable phase of the convention was the 
absence of the Negro delegations. Instead of the large 
registration of colored delegates, which might reason- 
ably have been expected, it appeared that there were 
less than a dozen present. An onlooker viewing the sit- 
uation objectively might well grow cynical regarding 
the possibility of “building together a Christian citizen- 
ship” when the leading church agency of religious edu- 
cation is maneuvered into a position by which the peo- 
ple of one race are discriminated against. Having said 
this, it must be pointed out that in the young people’s 
week-end conference the race question was discussed 
frankly and freely, with open-mindedness and little 
heat. One could not but admire the thoughtful self- 
control of Southern young people who discussed this, 
their problem, in Christian earnestness. Nor can too 
much honor be paid the Birmingham churches for vio- 
lating all the social traditions in permitting Negroes 
to sit wherever they pleased in all sessions held within 
the church buildings.. This could not apply to the mu- 
nicipal auditorium because of legal restrictions. 

Birmingham should stand out as a warning to all 
agencies seriously concerned with the solution of our 
social ills. The churches must not allow themselves 
to be restricted in this matter of building a Christian 
social order. Even in mass conventions the ideals enun- 
ciated should go far beyond and above the point which 
most of the listeners have attained. The theological 
and social traditions of a city inviting a convention must 
not interfere with the main purpose of the religious 
agency. The council is doing fundamental work in 
leadership training and research and curriculum study. 
But we are wasting time in this matter of Christian- 
izing the world. The churches should demand that their 
official agency of religious education work hard and 
fast to produce high-grade materials and methods which 
will help educate our people for peace and. brotherhood. 

¥ ¥ 


Senator Reed of Missouri is reported as complaining 
that “fools and fanatics” among the “drys” have so mis- 
understood his impartiality as to characterize him as a 
“wet” advocate. Assuming that by any chance there may 
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be “fools and fanatics” among the “wets” we wonder 
_ whether any of them have so misunderstood the Senator’s 
‘impartiality as to consider him a “dry.” 


The Women Lead the Way 


]JO one could sit through the sessions of the Ninth Bien- 

nial Convention of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation at Milwaukee, April 21-27, without gaining a 
fresh realization of the capacities of the women of today 
_ for progressive leadership. Alert, forward-looking, so- 
cially-minded, world-visioned, this great organization 
proved itself anew to be an incalculable asset to the 
church. 

Four things marked this gathering as one of the most 
notable events in our contemporary religious life. 

The first and most prominent feature was the final 
adoption of the alternate basis for membership in the 
association. As the climax of a discussion extending 
over the last six years, it was decided by a vote of five 
to one that henceforth any local association may receive 
into full membership those who may not be members of 
Protestant evangelical churches but who are willing to 
make a personal declaration of loyalty to the purposes of 
the association and desire to share in its Christian fel- 
lowship. In order to insure that the policies of the move- 
ment shall continue to be an expression of the evangeli- 
cal spirit, there is a proviso that at least three-quarters 
of the governing board of every association must belong 
to churches which are eligible to membership in the Fed- 
eral Council.. The door to full membership in the asso- 
ciation is now open to all Christians without reference 
to denominational labels. Although this step has been 
opposed by many who fear that the evangelical char- 
acter of the movement and its connection with the 
church would thereby be weakened, the real inward- 
ness of the tendency is quite otherwise. Those who 
have been working for the change have done so because 
of their conviction that thereby the association would be 
in a stronger position to serve the church. They felt that 
in many communities the new plan would make it pos- 
sible for the association to establish contacts with ear- 
nest and idealistic women who are not now church mem- 
bers but who, as a result of their experience of Christian 
fellowship in the association, would come to a desire to 
be associated with the church. 

A second distinctive aspect of the convention was the 
clear disposition of the association to venture into the 
difficult fields of the relation of Christianity to social, 
industrial, and international questions and to take a 
stand on concrete issues. There was no tendency to con- 
fine the association to vague “general principles” and to 
stay smugly within a comfortable “zone of agreement.” 
Courage rather than caution was the keynote. In spite 
of no little opposition since the association first adopted 
the “Social Ideals of the Churches” and began to study 
what their practical application to specific situations 
means, the women at Milwaukee were unmistakably com- 
mitted to going forward in this direction. 

A third phase of the convention that deserves more 
than passing comment and that calls for emulation was 
the attempt to democratize convention procedure by the 
use of the “discussion method.” Instead of providing a 
barrage of speakers a syllabus of pressing questions now 
confronting the association had been prepared and circu- 
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lated for study, weeks before the convention. At three 
periods the delegates to the convention, nearly 2,500 in 
number, were broken up into twenty-five discussion 
groups. The results of their discussions were gathered 
for presentation at three forums of the convention as a 
whole, at which various leaders were called upon to pre- 
sent either factual data or the results of their experience 
along these particular lines. It is doubtful whether there 
has ever been a convention of such magnitude at which 
everyone had so obvious an opportunity to make his own 
personal contribution to the total thinking and planning. 
The fourth and in many ways the most significant 
thing was the revelation of the extent to which the asso- 
ciation is a part of the “woman’s movement” as a whole. 
No longer is the association simply an agency for philan- 
thropic service to girls. It isa Christian “woman’s move- 
ment.” The difference between the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. in this respect is worth careful attention. To 
the casual observer these two organizations no doubt 
appear as if they were twins, one doing for girls what the 
other does for boys. To see no more than this in the 
Y. W. CG. A. is to miss much of its true genius. It is an 
enterprise in which Christian women are training them- 
selves for leadership, as women, in the life and work of 
the community and the world. The significance of this 
is appreciated only when one recalls that the churches 
themselves have been controlled in their governing bodies 
and in their professional leadership almost exclusively 
by men. Within the church itself there has been alto- 
gether too scant an opportunity for women to, discover 
and exercise their full powers. “Women’s work” has 
been regarded as running church suppers or Serving as 
auxiliaries to missionary agencies directed by men. In 
the association the capacities of present-day womanhood 
for leadership have found a channel both wide and deep. 
What the association is becoming is an indisputable proof 
of what the church has lost in the past by circumscribing 
the rights and responsibilities of women, and an augury 
of the new day when the principle that in Christ there is 
“neither male nor female” will be fully recognized. 


In Brief 


Man does not require a license to be good or to do 
good. 
% ¥ 
The supreme menace to the church is not lack of or- 
thodoxy but lack of goodness. 
: ¥ ¥ 
Life is a strange mixture of balanced forces and right 
proportions. The productive power of a field depends 
as much upon good drainage as upon good rainfall. 
é ¥ ¥ 
All the religious stimulation that some people seem 
to have is that of disagreement with somebody else. 
They are rich in controversy but weak in their vital and 
original contribution of Christian thought and life. 
¥ ¥ 
This is an age of experts, but people have a strange 
faculty of taking the expert seriously when he talks 
about matters of which he knows little, and of ignoring 
him when he talks of matters about which he knows 
much. The expert might increase his authority by talk- 
ing less outside his own field. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Lawless Chicago 

Chicago dropped last week to a lower 
stage of barbarism than usual. We are 
accustomed every day to the shootings of beer 
runners, bootleggers, and policemen, with re- 
volvers and sawed-off shot guns. Apparently 
this method is too slow for our gentle city 
and so our thugs are now using machine 
guns. A night or two ago, W. S. McSwiggin, 
assistant state’s attorney, twenty-seven years 
of age, with a record for getting criminals 
hung, was shot to death in front of a saloon 
in Cicero, a suburb of Chicago. Two gang- 
sters, his companions, were killed with him. 
These three men were shot wholesale with a 
machine gun. This incident stirred up tre- 
mendous police activity, not only in Cicero 
and in the city, but throughout the country. 

A morning paper relates that all the places 
where beer was known to have been sold, 
were raided and apparently all the crooks in 
the county are on the run. Our well-known 
state’s attorney Crowe is “running around in 
circles.” The questions that thoughtful 
people generally ask under these conditions 
are being asked here. Some of them are: 
If the police and other enforcement officers 
knew beforehand where notorious criminals 
were accustomed to gather, and if they knew 


where intoxicants were being sold, why didn’t 


they raid the places then? Why was a mem- 
ber of the state’s attorney’s office hobnobbing 
with gangsters and hanging around saloons 
in a notorious suburb? Why is it that the 
public has so little confidence in the state’s 
attorney’s office? 

It is the old story of public officials play- 
ing politics and this accounts for the fact 
that there is practically no co-operation be- 
tween law enforcement. agencies hereabouts. 
Mayor Dever has tried to give Chicago an 
honest, decent enforcement of law. He found a 
deplorable condition when he became mayor. 
When he was before the Senate committee 
last week, he manifested irritation over the 
difficulty of enforcing the Volstead Act, and 


implied that lawlessness is perhaps the result" 


of prohibition. To some of us in this section 
it looks as if the mayor had gone down to 
Washington to play a bit of wet politics. 

He has had a hard time of it. Some of his 
own police force have double-crossed him. 
Chief Collins has implied a number of times 
that even if the police do their duty and ar- 
rest criminals, they have no assurance that 
the courts will do their duty, and pardon is 
easy to secure in Illinois. The other day 
the police arrested a notorious criminal in 
Chicago, and reminded him that he was due 
in Joliet for a long term, and he gave the 
police the laugh. He produced a pardon 
which he had secured six months before from 
state authorities. It isn’t much wonder 
that the mayor and the chief of police lose 
their. courage at times, 


A Wealthy College Professor 
The losses by death of leaders in church 
and school work’ have. been many this last 
winter; the grim reaper has been exceed- 
ingly busy among the older friends. I re- 
counted not long ago in this department the 


life of a wealthy minister. I am writing to- 
day about the college professor who was 
equally wealthy in the ownership of great 
treasures and equally generous in the dis- 
tribution of them. I refer to Prof. O. EB. 
Reynolds, Iowa Falls, Iowa, who died April 
20. I take him as an example of a wealthy 
teacher. 

Professor Reynolds was a birthright Friend 
and had his early training in the public 
Schools and graduated at a Presbyterian 
College. He taught for nearly forty-five 
years, all his work being done in small 
schools. Our two outstanding types of sacri- 
ficial service for many years have been the 
ministry and teaching in the small college. 
Professor Reynolds had sounded the depths 
of teaching done under difficult circumstances. 

I had a fine opportunity to know him on 
account of the fact that his son, Rey. Paul R. 
Reynolds of Fenchow, Shansi, China, assistant 
to the late Watts O. Pye, was my associate for 
some years. We were almost like father and 
son. Our relationship gave me my topic at 
the funeral of the father, “Mr. Reynolds as 
the Father of My Boy.” 

Professor Reynolds together with a multi- 
tude of teachers was rich in unheralded 
service. He was offered a professorship in 
a large university, but chose rather the small 
school, and in the last talk that he had with 
his son he indicated that he never regretted 
his choice. It takes strong people to do a 
great work without the plaudits of the crowd 


—some of us are greatly dependent upon the 


cheering of the onlookers. This teacher and 
his fellows have to .a large extent gotten 
along without it. 

He had the endorsement and co-operation 
of his family in his sacrificial choice. Per- 
haps no other people are more inclined to be 
critical of us, especially if we do not measure 
up to worldly standards in money and posi- 
tion, than are our own folks. This man like 
a multitude of our teachers so lived his life 
that he won the unbounded respect and 
following of his wife and his children. 

Professor Reynolds had evidently accumu- 
lated a great fortune in the love and admira- 
tion of his own community. He, like Presi- 
dent Coolidge, was sparing of words. 
had none of the small talk supposed to. be 
necessary to attract people. I was amazed 


at the outpouring of floral offerings at the - © 


funeral. His neighbors and other ‘towns- 
people had remembered him as we expect 
only the wealthy in this world’s goods to be 
remembered. This outpouring of love and 
confidence reminded me Over and over of 
that given to other teachers that I have 
known in similar circumstances: 

His three children have not only approved 
his sacrificial life, but they have adopted it. 
His son and a daughter are missionaries in 
China, the other daughter married a min- 
ister, and a niece who is'a member of the 
family is préparing for missionary work. It 
is just another example of what we have so 
often found, that those who are giving them- 
selves most completely to the sacrificial call- 
ings are the children of ministers and teach- 
ers who were also in. the’ sacrificial line. 
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All these must have found great satisfaction 
as did Professor Reynolds in haying their 
children follow in their footsteps. 

How poorly paid the service is that thesé 
men and women render, and yet the wealth, 
that they add to that of the world would 
make the contributions of John D. Rocke- 
feller and Henry Ford sink into insignifi- 
cance. Some of Professor Reynolds’ stu- 
dents were pallbearers at the funeral. TI 
took them as examples of the great number 
of young people who had come under his in- 
fluence. I can imagine that in his teachings 
God was always at the center and that he 
taught his young people how to reconcile the 
truths of science and religion. How prodigal 
he and his fellows have been of themselves in 
the work of the worid. He practically never 
took a vacation. From the time he was a 
small boy until his last illness he worked. 
He was an ordained Congregational minister 
and taught during the week and supplied 
small churches with great acceptance on 
Sundays, and saved not himself at all. 

How courageous these quiet people are! 
They bear burdens in obscurity and sacrifice 
themselves in a multitude of ways and make 
little or no complaint. Professor Reynolds 
was a good example of this. I visited him 
shortly before his death. The news of the 
death of Watts O. Pye had just come and 
this raised the question as to whether Paul 
ought to leave the mission for a visit to his 
father, as he had intended to do. The father 
closed this part of the discussion with these 
words, “I am sure Paul will stay, much as 
he and I would have had it otherwise, if 
the circumstances were different. When you 
write, please commend his staying—I would 
not have him come now.” This meant that 
he would not see his boy again in this life. 
His bearing reminded me again and again 
of Moffatt’s rendering of Paul’s testimony, 
“The last drops of my own sacrifice are fall- 
ing; my time to go has come. I have fought 
in the good fight; I have run my course; I 
have kept the faith.” j 

, R.. W. G. 


Chicago, Ii., i 
May 4, 1926. 
Unspeakable Words 
II Cor. XII: 4. 


By A. C. Townsend 
In golden gleams the sun has set; 
No winds the waiting waters fret ; 
All Nature now, in holy calm, 
Awaits the wood bird’s evening psalm. 


Now faint and far from woodland glade, 
Deep in the pine tree’s somber shade, 
Comes blending with the evening’s hush 
The vespers of the hermit thrush. 


O lonely songster, would I knew 
Why your uncadenced notes so few 
Have in my soul emotions stirred 
That lie too deep for voice or word! 


Are lonely solitudes your choice, 

That you may hear a still, small voice? 
And is your song left incomplete 

For things unlawful to repeat? 


Have you the secret man has missed? 
And do you there with God keep tryst ?. 
And would your song, if finished, be 
The secret things of Deity?’ ’ 
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_ The Rural Church at the Cross-Roads 


By Malcolm Dana, D.D. 
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4 | An Expert Suggests the Way Out 
4 


Director, Department of Rural Work, Congregational Extension Boards 


AN ARTICLE IN TWO PARTS: PART II 
Mf ODERN youth is seizing upon the “com- 
munity” idea, and the independent 
“community church” is the layman’s reac- 
tion to a persistent and totally un-Christian 
sectarianism. And neither one of these is 
a matter of mechanics. It is one of vision. 
The church appears as a means rather than 
an end. Its mission is to build up communi- 
ties rather than perpetuate an ecclesiastical 
institution. Nor. are “community” or “par- 
ish” to mean village or town. They are to 
transcend the limits of both as they reach 
out in every direction to include all country 
homes and peoples whose interests center 
there. They approximate the “trade-zone.” 
As far out as business interests go to solicit 
trade, so far out the church proposes to go 
with pastoral care and religious oversight. 
This is the Larger Parish plan whose 
name and most thorough application is cred- 
ited to Congregationalism. It means service 
Over areas as well as to churches. Nowhere 
is such work more needed than in the older 
settled portions of the land where only a 
few miles back from churches fifty and a 
hundred years old moral conditions can be 
found equaling the city slums, spiritual il- 
literacy worse than the educational illiter- 
acy of the South, and a need for medical 
missions almost as desperate as that of In- 
dia or Africa. And why? Because some 
churches have never felt any responsibility 
for areas almost at their doors. This is not 
merely un-Christian: it is poor method. For 
these same churches are dwindling and dying 
where, had they been interested in the coun- 
rryside, they would have saved their own 
lives while giving it. The tenant farmer 
and new-American might have built them 
ap. Many an over-churched community need 
not be that if the several churches at the 
eenter would allocate and serve the country. 
Mxcuse is made that farm people have auto- 
mobiles nowadays and might easily come 
in to church. They might, but the chances 
ire that they will not until they have been 
visited and eared for where they live. And 
yet, it remains sadly true that the most neg- 
lected form of ministerial and church service 
boday is that of farmstead visitation. This 
lespite the fact that “the house-going pastor 
makes a church-going people” and “the vil- 
lage and town church will endure that but- 
tresses itself up with a strong country work.” 
In certain sections of the country the 
Larger Parish plan needs to be amplified 
into what might be called, for want of a 
better name, the Parish-at-large. This for 
mnder-churched areas. There are thousands 
of these in the United States. Ranches and 
homes are so far apart that only small Sun- 
day schools and “the church in thine house” 
ean be maintained. And they will never be 
self-supporting but a missionary charge all 
their days. Yet God’s people, and literally 
thousands of children, live in such open 
country districts. Here is a need for a 
Chapel Car with two bunks, a kitchenette, 


and other domestic comforts presided over 
by a man and his wife of circuit rider stuff. 
The car should have a baby organ, song 
books, Home Department and Cradle Roll 
supplies, and large quantities of religious 
literature. An electric generator, a movie 
outfit, and a traveling library would com- 
plete the outfit. These two religious itin- 
erants would mobilize wee Sunday schools, 
hold cottage meetings, and instruct parents 
how to teach their own children. Grown-ups 
might be enrolled in a membership-at-large 
of the nearest church and the children in a 
territorial Sunday school and Cradle Roll. 
Hivery now and then the church at the cen- 
ter might communicate by mail with these 
folks of the open country, showing them that 
God’s people are not entirely forgetful of 
their brothers on the soil and making them 
feel that they belong somewhere. 

With this extension service would go the 
religio-social program. Note the order of 
the words! It is much needed over the 
countryside since gossip, back-biting, and im- 
morality are generally an evidence of empty 
minds. They seem inevitable where there is 
no surcease from isolation and loneliness 
which might be mitigated by churches not 
many miles away. Good times are often 
more needed than sermons and can pave the 
way for them. The social advantages of 
urban centers tend to draw young people 
away from the country. It may be true that 
the age is “pleasure mad.” All the more, 
then, good auspices must use “the new aids 
to pleasure as thought provokers and not 
time-killers” by organizing and supervising 
them. Commercial interests have discovered 
the financial possibilities of the country and 
are making it a dumping ground for the 
poorest of the poor. The devil is subsidiz- 
ing the automobile to break in upon the 
countryside with irresponsible joy riders who 
invade otherwise harmless country social 
occasions, leaving moral wreckage in their 
wake. The rural church has a social mis- 
sion it cannot evade. 

4. The surest way out lies in the direction 
of more and better education to prepare for 
country life an@ service. The great need of 
rural America is that of high-grade leader- 
ship, which must be provided by a number 
of different educational agencies. First of 
these is the Christian college, and its task 
just now is to demonstrate that there is a 
difference between preparation made in such 
institutions and tax-supported universities. 
These colleges must start a goodly number 
of young people toward such callings as the 
Christian ministry. But there is a need per- 
haps beyond that. Only a small minority of 
young folks will be ministers or mission- 
aries, but fifty or sixty per cent of the 
young folks in Western colleges come from 
the country and will return to it to begin 
life there as business or professional men, 
and as home builders. There is a crying 
need for an education which will train these 
young people for the country and not away 


from it. The latter is in a state of flux and 
change and needs to be re-interpreted to 
even those who come from rural districts. 
Unless this is done they will go back home 
to merely endure it, to take little or no part 
in the activities there, or to “use it as a 
stepping stone to something better.” Such 
doing is the rule rather than the exception, 
so that the value of an education and the 
worth of the Christian college is badly dis- 
credited. The country needs more and bet- 
ter ministers. It has even greater need of 
Christian young men and women returned 
from college ready, fitted, and willing to go 
into the rural churches to work for their 
betterment. Such people might easily carry 
on the churches without any minister at all, 
or in spite of a poor one. 

The theological seminaries should supply 
trained leadership for the country. There 
are two favorite pastimes just now. The 
young folks at Bvanston indulged in one 
of them recently, scoring the ecclesiastical 
“overhead” in general and denominational 
secretaries in general. They doubtless had 
it coming to them! The other enjoyment 
consists in arraigning theological seminaries 
for their sins. This, also, is probably their 
due. Dr. Galpin indulges the following con- 
structive criticism. “The present schools of 
training are city-set, city-wise, city-satis- 
fied; not but that a score or more of them 
give ‘rural courses’; not but that a’ trickle 
of men has started already from them to the 
country. ... The hope of the rural minis- 
try, in my estimation, lies in a rural theolog- 
ical Seminary under the eaves of one of our 
great colleges of agriculture—preferably in 
close proximity to a state university.” 

This is beside the mark in comparison to 
another more serious blame Congregation- 
alism should face in the sphere of educa- 
tional activities. Put in the form of query 
it is this. What is the denomination doing 
for its nearly three thousand rural ministers 
who have left college and seminary behind 
them and are at work in country .churches? 
What system of field education has Congre- 
gationalism calculated to make up to them 
the probable lack of special or adequate 
training received for their particular job? 
It is, after all, what might be termed an 
educational follow-up that will determine 
whether these men will keep abreast of the 
times, whether they will master a compara- 
tively recent rural technic, and whether they 
will be progressive in spirit and attainment. 
This need is supplied in the field of agricul- 
ture. Why should not the minister have 
done for him the equivalent of what is done 
for his farmer parishioner? Observe the 
large assistance given the latter, which fol- 
lows him right out upon his acres helping 
him to keep modern and up-to-date. The 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
with its bureaus and specialized bulletin 
service, gives him everything he asks for. 
Colleges of Agriculture furnish short courses, 
institutes and demonstrations of every kind. 
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The lecturer, field specialist,. and county 
agent come right to his door. arm papers 
abound and fairly bristle with practical in- 
formation about what is actually being done 
in modern farming. No farmer need take 
one step in the dark, for the best to be had 
in field education and assistance is_ his 
merely for the asking. In striking contrast 
—what is done for the rural minister to help 
and spur him on to religious attainments 
which can compare fayorably with the farm 
enterprise? The country minister and his 
church suffer by daily comparison. The for- 
mer knows what is done for the farmer, and 
the farmer knows that the rual minister is- 
left largely to shift for himself. The up-to- 
date farmer looks down upon one who should: 
be his peer in religious technic as “a back 
number,” and upon his church as “not a 
going concern.” The rural minister becomes 
discouraged and disheartened and therefore 
inert and unambitious. It should be re- 
peated—what is done for the farmer should 
be done for the farmer’s minister and his 
church. There is no other way out. 


Iil 


Facts and figures haye been stated and 
certain observations made. It only remains 
to suggest certain practical things needing 
to be realized within the denomination. 
There is need for the following: 


1. A denominational policy and program 
arrived at through the gradual interchange 
among the states of actual experiences along 
the lines of well-established and generally- 
approyed methods of rural work. 

2. The creation of a new esprit de corps 
among rural ministers and churches, giving 
to them a sense of the fundamental bigness 
and importance of the rural ministry as a 
profession, and inspiring within them a de- 
nominational loyalty, pride of being, and 
sense of mission. 

3. A comprehensive educational policy for 
training young men and women for active 
service in rural America, giving to them real 
knowledge of modern country life, country 
institutions, and country people—with a gen- 
uine love and enthusiasm for all three; this 
to include: 

(a) Country life departments in Congre- 
gational colleges and seminaries presided 
over by agriculturally-trained professors who 
will spend half-time in and half-time out 
of the class room to rural ministers and 
churches giving them something of what is 
provided for the farmer in ways of informa- 
tion and field service. 

(b) One, or more, field specialists to be 
employed by the State Conferences—men 
trained in agriculture and modern methods 
of social and religious work in the country, 
who shall act as field educators helping min- 
isters not specifically trained for rural work 
to a new effectiveness and efficiency and 
leading the churehes of the countryside in 
the practice of up-to-date methods of work. 

4. The general adoption by the, states of 
the New Hampshire Plan, with its five 
points, the same to be promoted by State 
Conferences through a representative Coun- 
try Life Commission made up of one out- 
standing rural minister from each local as- 
sociation. 

5. A common effort to arouse within min- 
isters of town and village churches, and 
within the churches themselves, a feeling of 
responsibility for the open country which 
shell leal them to an increased ute of the 
Larger Parish and Parish-at-large plans with 
a special view to reaching the tenant farmer 
a the new American. 

An increased emphasis upon the. impor- 
gee of religious education in the country 
with. a larger adoption of the daily .yaation 
Bible School, the week day school of religion, 
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and young people’s. summer . conferences. 
7. A wider and more universal use of the 
College Student Summer Service endeavor 
as a best means of “recruiting by the labora- 
tory method,’ such work being carefully 
supervised and the results of required sur- 
veys, mapping, programizing and “project” 
work systematically conserved for the good 
of the young people and as a cumulative rec- 
ord of practical experience in rural work. 
8. A cordial endorsement by the State 
Conference offices of the various summer 
schools for rural ministers held at colleges 
of agriculture, with ‘‘scholarship” 
to ministers wanting to attend. 


9. A concerted attempt to enlist city and 
country churches in the 1926 interdenomina- 


assistance ; 
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tional mission study of the. church and rura} 
religion and its textbook, Our Templed 
Hills, by Prof. Ralph Felton; the placing 
of the Pilgrim Country Life Shelf of Books 
(Pilgrim Press) in the State Conference 
offices for loan and reference; and the urging) 
of churches and study classes to purchase, 
the same together with the study outa 
prepared for eight of these books. ; 
10. Continued leadership by the denorill 
nation in movements of co-operation and con- 
solidation looking toward the elimination | 
of all religious competition, over- -churching | 
and wrong use of mission aid, with a readi- 
ness on our part to serve over large and neg- 
lected areas likely to be always a missionary ” 
charge. a 
4 


Mexico Goes to Church 
The Easter Season in Mexico City 


By Hubert 


HH: Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter 
Sunday in the capital of the country 
which is expelling priests. The people go to 
chureh. They go by the tens of thousands. 
From morning until night the churches are 
crowded, great silent throngs, sitting, stand- 
ing, kneeling, listening to sermons, praying, 
fingering their beads, making the sign of the 
cross, kissing the feet of the images which 
are everywhere, making their gifts to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The people are at prayer. Not all. A good 
many of the people who wear collars and 
carry canes have gone to the seaside and 
the country, but the people who wear over- 
alls and zgarapes are in the churches. The 
people who wear collars are inclined to 
approve. Religion is good for the people. 
It makes them forget. 

Holy Thursday and Good Friday—altars 
are draped in purple. The mood of the 
Cross is everywhere. It is in the faces of 
the people, in the clothes which they wear. 
Faces show it, as they repeat the prayers of 
the ages, as they are bowed before the altars. 

Images everywhere. Gross and revolting 
many of them. Images of the Man who died 
on a cross, grotesque, horrible images, bloody 
images, and a stream of old men and young 
women, children, sick and well, kissing the 
images. Kissing with lips which have sores 
on them, leperous, filthy, kissing the same 
images as are touched by the clean lips of 
little girls in white dresses. All kissing the 
feet and the hands of the Savior. 

Booths, outside, with images, and crucifix, 
and rosaries, and pictures, and bottles of 
water. A sign over one booth: Viva Christo 
nuestra Senor! Wong live Christ our Lord. 

And the crowds. Somber, Indian faces, 
dark, immobile, unrevealing. Here a dash 
of Negro blood, there the Spanish strain is 
clear. Old. women, with very old faces, 
streaked and seamed with age and _ labor, 
faces framed in black shawls, bare feet. 
Little children being taught to kneel and 
pray.. Men with faces in which real distinc- 
tion shows, eyes fixed upon the Cross, in- 
tent, brooding.. The aisles crowded, crowds 
coming and going. It is counted unto right- 


eousness if one attends seyen churches this . 


Holy Thursday. 
Men and women at the altar rail kneeling, 
receiving their blessing, giving, their alms, 
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praying for release from pain, from disease, 
from death. 

Here high steps and an altar. Santa scala 
repeated. A priest collects his tribute as 
the crowd labors to the top. 

Sermons from the pulpits, sermons of eyi- 
dent devotion and earnestness. 

Beggars at the gate, one with no legs, an- 
other with no eyes. Here a young man, ex- 
posing an arm which is withered and mis- 
shapen. There a mother with a hideously 
imbecile child. A constant chorus of appeal, 
“Un socorra por el amor de Dios!” Alms! 
Help for the love of God! ; 

And then Faster. The sun shines, it al- 
ways shines in Mexico, but my imagination 
detects an especial fervor even in the sun. 
The purple hangings are removed from the 
altars. Flowers are everywhere. The people 
reflect the mood. They are a little less im- 
mobile. Their clothes are brighter. All day 
long the churches reflect the Easter mood, 
with the throngs coming and going. 

This is Mexico, the surface of it. It is” 
hard to believe that this government can 
raise a hand against the church, hard to be-— 
lieve that all Mexico is not passionately, 
unquestioningly, devoted to this institution } 
which Cortez brought over four hundred 
years ago. 

But facts are obstinate. 

There are stretches of country in Mexico 
in which the crosses have been stripped from 
the churches, torn away by the hands of 
Mexicans who know history, and know only 1 
too surely that this cross has become a 
cross of iron, crushing the life of the people. | 

The people of Mexico were waiting for a 
deliverer four hundred years ago. They — 
were dreaming of the return to earth of 7 
their great savior-king, Quetzacoatl, who 
had once reigned in plenty and peace, and | 
whose coming again would restore the glory ; 
of the legendary past. 

When Cortez and his invaders landed near 
what is now Vera Cruz the people hailed 
him as the long-expected god and king. | 
They cried, “Our savior is come!” 

Cortez marched triumphantly inland. He : 
pillaged villages and appropriated mines. ; 
He made his way to the city of Moctezuma, j 
on the site of the present city of Mexico. 4 
He fixed the banner of King Charles the, 2 
Fifth on 1. the ramparts of Moctezuma’s pale 
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3, There was a cross on that banner in 
blazing gold, and an inscription: We follow 
the Cross, and if we have faith we shall 
eonquer ! 

_ They were right. They conquered. Cor- 
tez had his way with those simple Indians. 
He repaid their trust with butchery,. and 
their generosity with robbery. He ranged 
with Ccovetous eyes and grasping hands up 
and down the country of the Aztecs and the 
Mayas. He stripped their mines, annexed 
their fields, made slaves of their men, and 
concubines of the women who stirred his 
desire. All in the name of the church, all 
under the protection of the True Cross. 

The Mexican knows the history of four 
hundred years. He knows that the True 
Cross has been the tool of the despoiler. He 
knows that every tyranny has been blessed 
by the priests, and every injustice perpe- 
trated in the name. of religion. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old 
ehurch, We have suffered enough at your 
hands. You could have given us life, but 
you gave us death. You have not taught us 
to dream : you have forced us to mumble and 
to forget. We have learned to live in spite 
of you: we have learned to dream in the 
face of your tyranny: and now we shall 
learn to build a new Mexico without your 
interference. 

This new Mexico is reading pages from 
history to the priests of Rome. The indict- 
ment makes bitter reading, but true. There 
is four hundred years of it, in which the 
church stood with the despoilers, against in- 
dependence, against democracy, against the 
right of the people to a voice in their own 
affairs. 

This new Mexico is saying to the old 
ehurch, You blocked Hidalgo and did More- 
los to death. You put the cross into the 
hand of Iturbide. You fought Mexico’s Lin- 
eoln, and brave Juarez accomplished what 
he did in the face of ecclesiastical intrigue 
and opposition. You have lifted your hand 
against every attempt to write a constitu- 
tion which would protect the people. You 
fought the Constitution of 1857, and again, 
the Constitution of 1917. You invited the 
French invasion, and reveled in the favor 
of Maximilian. You flattered Diaz, and as- 
sented to his despoiling of the people. You 
did not protest against his reckless conces- 
sions of land and mineral and oil. You stood 
by, assenting, and Diaz divided the garments 
of a crucified Mexico among the highest bid- 
ders until today this land which you profess 
to serve is inhabited by a people with no title 
to that which is their own, in chains not of 
their forging, bound by the promises of men 
who spoke without their assent. 

You fought Madero, and blocked Carranza. 
You stood with the privileged and the power- 
ful, and espoused the cause of Huerta. You 
schemed and plotted, and spread lies from 
Buenos Aires to Berlin. You did it in the 
hame of a God whom you say is a God of 
love. 

_And now, says this new Mexico, you mar- 
vel that we turn upon you. .You marvel at 
our irreligion, as you would call it. Marvel 
rather at our patience. Marvel rather that 
one cross gleams against the sky in all of 
Mexico. 

So runs the tale. It is a somber tale, full 
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of warning to all institutions everywhere. 
It is full of warning to all churches which 
may be tempted to espouse the cause of priv- 
ilege and power against the rights and 
dreams of the people. 

Rome furnishes the text. Christendom 
furnishes the field for its application. 


[See Findings on. Mexico by Conference 
led by Secretary Herring, on page 593.] 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of What Was Done for Us 


The little sister of the daughter of the 
daughter of Keturah played with me and 
romped with me till she was tired, and if 
I also was tired I did not say so. And then 
we sat down in the chair of which she 
saith, Grandpa, this is a Comfortabie 
Chair, and a Quiet One. And her little red- 
gold head rested on my shoulder. 

And she did not ask me to tell her a 
story, but she said: 

Grandpa, Shall I tell you about Jesus? 

And I said, Yes, my dear, tell me about 
Jesus. 

And she said, He was a little baby, and 
then He was a little boy, and then He was 
a man that made things with a Saw and 
a Hammer. And then He saw so many 
people that were sick, and that were lonely, 
and that were naughty. He went to them, 
and helped them to be well and to be good. 
Do you know that story, Grandpa? 

And I said, Yes, my dear. I know it, 
and I am glad thou knowest it. 

And she said, You tell people about it, 
don’t you, Grandpa? 

And I said, Yes, my little girl, I do that 
very thing. : 

And she said, Grandpa, you can tell them, 
and tell everybody, that He did it for us. 

And I said, Thou dear little preacher, 
thou hast touched with thy soft little 
finger the very spot of weakness in much 
of what men call Preaching. For they who 
preach indeed know the story of Jesus, yea 
and of the Prophets, and of the Father 
God, and they tell it to men indeed as it 
happened, but they tell it as of the long 
ago, and men know not as they should 
know that these things were done For Us. 

And she was rather bewildered than en- 
lightened by this Discourse, but she said 
again, Yes, Grandpa, and you can tell them 
all that He did it For Us. 

Now if I were in any doubt about this 
thing men call Religion, I should strengthen 
my faith as did the heroic Saint Paul by 
reminding myself what God hath done even 
for Heathen Folk, and I should find, even 
as he found new ground for faith even in 
their crudest feelings after God, if haply 
they may feel after Him and find Him who 
is not far from every one of them. But 
while I have seen Heathen Folk, as did 
Saint Paul, I have Grandchildren and he 
had none. And I know how natural it is’ 
for Little Children to be Religious. Yea, 
though they be also at times Willful and 
Stubborn with the traits they have inher- 
ited from us, yet for them, and for us at 
our best, Reverence, and Aspiration and 
Worship and Love of Goodness are as 
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Meat and Drink, and as Natural as Life: 
But this I say unto all men who know 
the Goodness of God, and the Travail of 
the Centuries, and the Heritage of Human- 
ity through the long suffering ages, and 
how the ends of the earth are come upon 


us, who be too often Frivolous, and Smug, 
and Complacent: 

Speak not to men of these things as mat- 
ters of Ancient History. It was all For 
Us. Dost thou know the Story of Him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to min- 
ister, and who went about doing Good? 
Tell it. Yea, and thou mayest tell every- 
body that He did it For-Us. 


Dr. Gordon Inspires the Poets 

Dr. George A. Gordon once-said in a sermon 
to the National Council that it is the quality of 
all great prophecy that it bursts into song. 
His own prophetic Autobiography has inspired 
the following poems, both written by Congre- 
gational ministers: 


A Sonnet 
By David N. Beach, Jr. 

Far in the north loom lonely, giant trees; 
Among the lesser growth of later days 
They stand aloof, alone, stark in the rays 

Of sunset, gnarled, incarnate majesties. 


The winds of winter buffet them in vain; 
They have waxed strong from many a sum- 
mer sun; 
The other trees, storm-bent, in ripples run 
While they await the stars after the rain. 


Like such a mighty forest king he rears 
His head above the rustling of the crowd; 
His voice awakes the wood to echoes loud 

With words of might, ennobled by the years. 


Deep run his roots into the common sod, 
And high he lifts his spirit to his God. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Scotland 
By Clarence A. Vincent 
More rugged than the hills that cover you, 
And freer than the seas that wash your shore, 
Has been the manhood, strong and keen and 
true, 
Whose names recorded are in History’s lore. 
Wallace and Bruce who led you to be free, 
And Bobby Burns who, from the singing 
brooks, 
Learned his sweet songs, and Scott, whose name 
shall be 
Remembered for his character and books; 
Profound in faith, and deeply learned, too, 
Have been your men and women, Scotland, 
dear, 
In the deep mysteries that have to do 
With life, which understood, light up all fear, 
And courage give to face the things we must, 
The enemies without and those within, 
To love the truth and always to be just, 
To fight the wrong and conquer every sin. 


O generous Land, though small and poor your- 
self, 
You have bestowed on other lands the gift 
Of men who are not snared by this world’s pelf, 
But give of strength and thought and love 
to lift 
Their home, adopted, from the mire of greed, 
To turn men’s thoughts to the eternal hills, 
And share their strength with every human need 
Till life is fair and banished are its ills. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Here is a challenge: When we look at affairs 
as they now exist and make a thoughtful in- 
ventory, can we in all sincerity maintain that 
our part is going right?—Journal of Hducation. 
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My Education and Religion 
The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


- For over forty years minister of Old South Ohurch, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER XIV 


My First Parish 

d Die old-fashioned people used to talk 

emphatically about a “call” to preach. 
The first question put to a man headed that 
way was, “Are you sure of your call from 
the Invisible?’ I was far from sure. The 
fact is I was induced to try by very dear 
friends who thought they knew me better 
than I knew myself. I accepted their judg- 
ment tentatively, and I am free to confess 
that the call was so feeble that if I had met 
with any serious reverse, with anything 
other than the unqualified kindness and un- 
bounded encouragement which I did meet, I 
should have turned back. If I had met with 
any such experience as oue of the greatest 
preachers I ever knew had when he was a 
young man, it would have finished me. Dr. 
George W. Field, of Bangor, was a man of 
penetrating intellectual power, rich imagina- 
tion, and genuine eloquence, but of very un- 
impressive appearance, and he was exceed- 
ingly shy. He told us students of his first 
attempt to preach. His text was, “Woe is 
unto me if I preach not the Gospel,” and 
he was so manifestly confused—although the 
literary quality of his sermon could not have 
been missed—and so utterly afraid to look 
human beings in the face that the most im- 
portant member of the congregation, and the 
most pompous, went to him, after the sery- 
ice was over, and said, ‘Well, Brother Field, 
there will be no woe upon you if you don’t 
preach the gospel.” If I had met with that, 
or anything like it, it would have been the 
end of me. 

I was admitted to Bangor Seminary on the 
16th day of September, 1874, as a member 
of the first, or junior, class. There I spent 
three as happy years as any mortal ever 
spent in this world. One might not imagine 
it, but a theological school can be a very 
jolly place, when from forty-five to fifty 
young men meet in noble fellowship, and 
with no sense of responsibility—that being 
laid on the shoulders of the faculty. 

As to the course of study: we had the 
New Testament in Greek and the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew. We were taught Hebrew 
from the foundation by a master. It was an 
ideal language to learn and we greatly en- 
joyed it and proposed to keep up the study 
of it till our last breath—which none of us 
did. We had the history of the Christian 
Church, from its foundation in apostolic 
times till well into the nineteenth century. 
There was an important course in Syste- 
matie Theology, a good version clearly and 
sincerely delivered, of the old New England 
Calvinism. We had all sorts of advice and 
criticism in the making of sermons; and out- 
side of that, for those of us who wished, 
endless reading of English literature and 
all good things. The power of a healthy 
young man to study twelve to fourteen hours 
a day is something amazing as one looks 
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back upon it from the years of lessening 
vitality. 

We had in the seminary a class prayer 
meeting, ever memorable to every one of us. 
No word of criticism was ever passed by 
one member upon another, however poorly 
he addressed his classmates, however poorly 
he spoke to God. I believe that that class 
prayer meeting was the beginning for us of 
really effective speech and of power to ex- 
press our sincerest thoughts and feelings to 
our Maker. 


The president of the seminary was a patri- 
archal man—Dr. Pond—who lived to be 
ninety-two, impressive in appearance, in 
character, in piety. Another extraordinary 
teacher of a type entirely different was Pro- 
fessor Talcott, a Greek and Hebrew scholar 
of highest rank, a man of deep insight, a 
master in the range of his learning, in the 
method of his investigation, in his spirit 
as a Christian and a gentleman. A few 
words must be added about this remarkable 
man. He was a vast storehouse of learning 
and judgment, but he could never be in- 
duced to publish anything. He was an as- 
tonishing linguist, the master of some nine- 
teen different languages and literature; his 
whole strength went into acquisition with 
the intention of eventual publication, but 
when the date at which publication was 
fixed arrived, he again and again postponed 
it, till delay destroyed desire. I have spoken 
of this scholar to many learned men who 
knew him, and all of them put him in the 
front rank. In range of learning, in exact- 
ness of method, in maturity of judgment, in 
conscientious care in reaching his conclu- 
sions, in imaginative sweep and glow, and in 
reality and beauty of his religious life, this 
teacher has been in my mind through all 
these years an image of what the scholar 
and thinker should be. His nearest par- 
allel was Hzra Abbott, for whom he had the 
highest admiration and esteem. 


Professor Talcott called upon me in my 
room in the seminary one day and my ques- 
tions received answers which I have not for- 
gotten. I was reading a speech of Daniel 
Webster, and in rapt admiration asked, “Was 
not Webster’s mind the greatest in all his- 
tory?’ He looked at me and said gently, 
“Bacon had a more far-reaching mind, Burke 
had a more affluent mind, Aristotle had a 
mind immeasurably greater.’ The fine old 
teacher saw that he had spoiled my joy ut- 
terly, and he added, “Webster’s mind was 
one of vast strength, he had an immediate 
command over his intellectual resources 
never surpassed, and in the statement of his 
arguments and conclusions he often showed 
colossal power.” Under this concession my 
soul revived, and I went on my way rejoic- 
ing. The judgments of Professor Talcott 
were of this final sort over the whole breadth 
of his learning. 


He was at home in the new learning on 
the Old Testament, but he never uttered one 
word on the subject to his students. He 


doubtless thought we were not matur 
enough for such discussion, and here I think 
he was wrong. He looked upon us as mor 
ally earnest young men, with very limited! 
intellectual capabilities, likely enough to dc 
good honest service in humble churches, 
where there would be no serious call for 
learning. In all this lay the one great miss) 
take of his honorable and wonderful life. , 

Professor Levi L: Paine was our teacher in 
Heclesiastical History. He was a competent! 
scholar judged by the highest standard, 
an acute but almost wholly negative intellect,| 
a really great teacher, but over-fond of con-| 
troversy, somewhat eccentric and inclined to 
confuse in his perspective the essential and 
the formal in religious belief. He was a) 
good man, and yet religion in his treatment 
did not appear as the joy and consecration 
of existence, its perfecting grace, but rather. 
as something to debate, to talk and write 
about. Christianity in his hands lost its 
magnificence and glory. | 

Passing from the faculty, there was our 
janitor, Wing; I never knew his first name;, 
I must recall him. We had in Maine some 
snow when I was there, and I believe this 
custom still holds during the winter months. 
Forty-five to fifty young men, whose usual be- 
havior is proper, let loose in a- Maine snow- 
storm are likely to have a little fun. In a con- 
test at snow-balling we forgot that the sem- 
inary windows were in the way and we broke 
them by the dozen. Wing came round and said, 
“I swear, boys, I will go to the faculty and 
report every one of you.” We knew that he 
would rather die than do any such thing. 
We paid for the broken windows and then 
we hugged him till he eried out, “Boys, I 
love you!” and that ended the matter. The 
last time I saw Wing was in January, 1877, 
as our class was leaving the seminary for- 
ever; he was leaning against one of the 
buildings and crying as if his heart would 
break. Honest, upright, truthful, full of 
kindness and full of devotion, he was 
one of the best human beings that I ever 
met; always saying that he would do such 
horrible things to us, and we knew perfectly 
that he would not do one of them. 

In those days, at the end of the junior 
year, the students were assigned to Home 
Missionary parishes to preach during the va- 
cation, at the salary of seven dollars a week 
and our board—probably it was all that the 
preaching was worth. I was assigned to 
Temple, in Franklin County, Maine, at the 
foot of Mount Blue. A half-dozen of us 
started on the train, to go our Several ways; 
one would drop off at this junction, another 
at that, till finally I was left alone, and it 
seemed as if I was bound for the end of the 
earth. I got off at Farmington; that looked 
a nice place; Sandy River flowed through the 
village. I hoped this might prove the end of 
the journey; but, no; a team was there wait- 
ing to take me seven and a half miles farther, 
and every mile took me farther away fro 
things human. The valley itself is one 
the most beautiful in New England. Moun 
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e is indeed blue in the morning light, at 
m, and in the evening; and the pathway 
le intervale is lined on either side of the 
| with elm trees that make an avenue of 
t; and the human beings who lived 
in my time were of the best New Eng- 
blood. Some of them had never been 
train and could not have been hired to 
on to One any more than many men to- 
could be induced to ride through the air 
airplane. They were intelligent, in- 
ous, absolutely temperate, and with an 
ing faculty for affection and loyalty. I 
this parish two vacations of. three 
hs each; in this place I was ordained a 
ristian minister, June 20, 1877, and I re- 
ed the minister of this dear people for 
year, or till I went to Harvard College. 
out the Sundays. Think of it, two ser- 
S in one day, for a theologue! All that 
shad on hand was only about a half-dozen, 
those almost too poor to preach. The 
inst Sunday came, with the first sérmon at 
leven o'clock; then Sunday school from 
welve to one, followed by the second sermon 
om one to two. In those early times things 
vere crowded together into the middle of 
‘day; it was not worth while to go to 
a for one sermon only. Those who did 
x go to the Sunday school would hang 
ound the outside till the hour for the next 
ermon arrived; they wanted to take it all 
n, such as it was. I shall never forget the 
ing that I had after I got through the 
inst sermon. Hxhaustion! I do not know 
ow the audience felt, but for me there was 
itter exhaustion. After an hour’s rest I was 
it it again and trembling in every fiber. 
| met at my first service one of the best 
ritics that I have ever met, Lemuel Jenkins, 
eteran of the War of 1812, eighty-one years 
f age, a man who served in Lake Champlain 
inder Commodore Perry. He had in his pos- 
ession a certificate of honor given him by 
he United States Government, a shining let- 
er of credit from the Commodore himself, 
nedals and trophies galore. That same man 
Olunteered, when the Civil War broke out; 
ie was too old to go into the ranks, but he 
erved as a body servant to a superior officer. 
Je was one of the most extraordinary parish- 
mers that I have ever had—and I have had 
-lot of extraordinary ones in my ministry. 
Te was extraordinary for his combination of 
earless honesty and absolute kindness, gen- 
ine religion and genuine profanity, utmost 
leanness in his life and the most passion- 
te patriotism. He was a man with an in- 
ellect, and he was a good speaker. He came 
church that first Sunday, and after the 
wo sermons he addressed me in this way: 
Elder,”—I was then twenty-two years of 
“T Jjiked your preaching immensely.” 
That seemed to me propitious. Then he ad- 
, “Yes, while you were preaching I had the 
est sleep that I have had in three months; 
( yoice reminded me of my mother’s 
llaby.” What did I do? I saluted the old 
eteran, and from that moment he and I 
ere fast friends. 
A little later he sent word to me that I 
lied. I saddled the horse and rode down 
) see him, and I put on an expression of 
ep grief and said, “Mr. Jenkins, I did not 
ink that you would ever accuse me of such 
rrible wickedness, that you would ever say 
it I had lied.” “Well, you did lie; you 
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know you did; you promised to come and see 
me in three weeks, and here it is five weeks ; 
you know you lied. It ’most broke my heart to 
find that you lied. I love you better than I 
do my own wife, I do.” That is not so great 
a compliment as it might seem; Jenkins’s 
married life was not particularly happy. 

One of the most impressive addresses I 
ever heard, piercing in its pathos, overwhelm- 
ing in force, was delivered by this man ata 
meeting for the children. There were about 
forty to fifty nicely dressed little boys and 
Sweet little girls gathered there; they were 
such as would charm the heart of any normal 
human being. The deacons were present dis- 
cussing the question—which might have been 
discussed here in Boston two hundred years 
ago—whether there was really any hope that 
children would go to heaven if they died be- 
fore they were baptized. Old Jenkins was 
there in his overalls, his usual dress. He 
was bald-headed, there was a rim of white 
hair round his ears and the back of his neck. 
He looked like an immense orang-outang; 
powerful, fearless, and yet universally be- 
loved by the children; they would follow him 
and keep company with him for hours, so 
tender was he to them, so full of interest, 
so wonderful in the way he would enter into 
their life. He listened to the speeches, and 
then he said: “I would like to say a few 
words, if I may.” He was a good con- 
tributor and a good citizen, and of course, 
he was permitted to speak. I will try to 
reproduce his speech briefly—he was no 
grammarian—‘Them’s the sentiments that 
kept me out of the Christian Church. I 
don’t want to belong to an institution that 
holds them views about children’; and he 
went on in the fiercest kind of address, full 
of native eloquence, penetrating power; and 
with tears running down his cheeks he turned 
and spoke to the children: “You’re the ones 
that go to heaven. The Master said so. 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of God.’ You’re the ones that go 
to heaven. It’s old devils like me that go 
to hell.” There was no laughter; he meant 
just what he said. The purity and innocence, 
the capacity for service and everything noble 
that he saw in the children, entitled them to 
heaven, while those who had lived wild lives 
were fit for some other place. 

One day he came up to the deacon with 
whom [I lived and said, “Hitch up your horse 
and drive me to Farmington; I have a bill 
there that I want to pay.” Everybody obeyed 
Jenkins. We went in the evening; it was a 
fine summer evening, and there were twenty 
or thirty young men round the -store, loung- 
ing. He said to the grocer, “I owe you a 
bill for seventeen dollars.” The grocer told 
him that he did not think that was so. 
Jenkins told him to look it up. The grocer 
did so, and found that it was charged to 
another man. Jenkins said, “Them goods 
were received by me. That bill is mine; I 
must pay it.” The grocer said that he didn’t 
know the goods were delivered to him. The 
man against whom the seventeen dollars was 
charged was worthless, and the grocer never 
expected to get anything; he was extremely 
happy to get the seventeen dollars. It must 
be added that this grocer was a thoroughly 
unpopular man, and deservedly so. After 
he got the money, he came outside and spoke 
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to the men there and said, “Young men, I 
want to show you the finest character in 
Franklin County,” and he went on in praise 
of Jenkins. Jenkins at first started to go, but 
paused, looking down all the time; he re- 
mained silent till the grocer got through, and 
then, he spoke: “Young men, he has told you 
what kind of a man I be. I am going to 
tell you what kind of a man he is.. He is-a 
damned. copperhead; that’s..what -he- is. 
When I went into the-army, he sent a man 
all the way to Augusta after me because I 
owed him a bill for two dollars. He is 
nothing but a damned copperhead.’ That 
grocer was absolutely used up in that com- 
munity, and deservedly so. There he was in 
the presence of an honorable, a great char- 
acter, and he brought this retribution upon 
himself. 

The effect was something tremendous. A 
mean Character stood exposed and con- 
demned in the presence of a great citizen, 
a great patriot, a sound human being, to 
whose depth of feeling clean profanity was 
a necessity owing to an otherwise limited 
command of words. 

The free-thinker in the country town fifty 
years ago waS a phenomenon. Temple had 
one. He believed in God, but rejected the 
Old Testament; he believed in Jesus Christ, 
but he had no use for the New Testament ; 
he believed in religion and in the life of 
prayer, but the Christian Church and its 
people seemed to him hardly worthy of notice. 
Jenkins had been rather wild for two or 
three days; nobody could calm his wrath or 
arrest the flow of his profanity. His wife had 
misbehaved and he had turned her out of 
doors. The tempest must rage till its force 
was spent. So, said we all, except the free- 
thinker. He could and would tame Jenkins. 
He went to the old man’s house, talked with 
him about God, and the real Christ and true 
religion, and then he said, “Jenkins, you and 
I are religious men, men of prayer, and I 
want you to lead in prayer.” -Down went 
Jenkins on his knees and poured forth a 
speech to God wonderful for penitential 
feeling and thanksgiving, and the hope of 
forgiveness for all his sins, but finishing and 
finding his free-thinking friend half asleep, 
he called him by name, and in a fierce voice 
said, “Now, damn it, Jones, you pray.” Jones 
had never been known to offer a prayer in his 
life. and naturally felt ill at ease. Pray 
he had to, and of course he made a bad job 
of it. Jenkins could not stand this. “Jones, 
a rat in a trap could pray better than you. 
Go home and get your wife to larn you how 
to pray, and don’t come back and talk to me 
about prayer till you kin pray, damn you.” 

The last scene of all was a particularly 
touching one. On one of my visits to Temple, 
while I was in college, I went to see my old 
friend. He was ill with gangrene of the 
foot and leg. Everybody knows what the 
issue of that is in the case of a man eighty- 
five years old. Our talk was serious and 
affectionate; at length he said, ‘‘When you 
come back again, I shall not be here.” There 
was no use whimpering and sniffling over 
Jenkins. I said, “Where do you expect to be?’ 
He answered, ‘Part of me will be up there 
in the graveyard, I suppose.” “And where 
will the other part be?” “Oh, in hell,..I 
suppose.” I replied, “I hope not. Remem- 
ber who says He came to seek and to save 
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the lost.’ He answered, “I know the good 
Lord has saved bigger sinners than I be. I 
never drank no rum, never chewed or smoked 
no tobacker, always paid my debts, always 
loved and served my country, and always 
voted the Républican ticket.” To get the 
full significance of this last claim to divine 
compassion, it should be said that it was 
spoken during the Greenback heresy in the 
politics of Maine, when the Democratic Party 
and the Greenbackergs went wild and nearly 
ruined the financial standing of the state. I 
assured old Jenkins that many a man had 
died in hope without having nearly so good 
a ground of hope as he had. 

One more incident. After my arrival in 
that beautiful lonely town we had the 
County Conference; all the churches sent 
delegates, and people from all over the county 
came to the religious exercises in the fore- 
noon and afternoon. At lunch-time I was 
deputed to take a dozen people to the home 
of Jenkins to lunch. Of course, I did not 
know him then as I knew him afterwards. 
The food was excellent and abundant and 
beautifully served. He showed us his tro- 
phies of the War of 1812, was entertaining 
and charming, and everything went swim- 
mingly till an indiscreet man took his pipe 
out of his pocket and began to light it. Then 
came a glare from the eyes of the host, and 
the protest, “You shan’t smoke in my house, 
you shant.” The gentleman took it very 
pleasantly and said, “All right, I will go out- 
side and smoke.” “You have no business to 
soil God Almighty’s pure air with your to- 
backer smoke,’ was the rejoinder. “Well, 
where shall I go to smoke?” asked the poor 
man. “Go to hell and smoke there!” I 
gathered my friends together as quietly as 
I could and took them back to church. 

This is only the fringe of the life that I 
have presented of this remarkable man, re- 
markable for his deeds, his benevolence, his 
sterling character, remarkable for his re- 
ligion—and for his profanity, which was, 
with him, a sort of High Church ritual. I 
have hoped that I might have time, before I 
leave the world, to write a fitting memorial 
of this Yankee patriot, this extraordinary 
human being; his wit, his humor, all so 
memorable. I have given here only glimpses 
into his character and circumstances, that 
one might thereby get a sense of the char- 
acter of the town and a vision of what a 
green theologue had to face in the manage- 
ment of that kind of a community. If one 
should ever have a six-horse team to hitch 
up and to drive, full of life, ready to shy, 
one would know something of what the theo- 
logue in question had to do in that Maine 
town. 

The first funeral at which a theologue offi- 
ciates, the first wedding, the first baptism, 
how these open up his sympathies, how they 
conduct him into the sorrows, the sanctities, 
the joys of human life; he is taken into a 
new world! The education that he receives 
is unspeakably tender and lasting in its in- 
fluence. - 

We had in the town the beloved physician, 
one of the least sophisticated, one of the 
most charming of men. He had gone into 
politics and been suecessful; he had the 
habit of talking to himself, and his son, 
who loved his father and at the same time 
had a sense of humor, overheard the Doctor 
in soliloquy: “ ‘Samuel Small, Representa- 
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tive,’ that sounds well; ‘Samuel Small, Sen- 
ator,’ that sounds better; ‘Governor of the 
State of Maine,’ still better; ‘Representative 
in Congress,’ better yet; ‘United States 
Senator from Maine,’ somewhat unlikely, but 
that may come; ‘Secretary of State in the 
Cabinet in a Republican Administration,’ 
rather unlikely but not impossible; ‘Vice- 
President of the United States,’ doubtful, but 
not absolutely hopeless; ‘President of the 
United States,’ damned doubtful.” The Doc- 
tor and his wife were the most cultivated, 
the most important persons in the town. They 
had three lovely children, two daughters mar- 
ried, and a son younger. The eldest daughter, 
well educated, a woman of fine personal ap- 
pearance and of charming manner, after 
three years of wedded life came home to die 
of old-fashioned consumption. It was a tre- 
mendous. blow, not only to the father and 
mother, but also to herself to go out of life 
when life had so much for her here. She asked 
the young minister if he would call to see 
her in her decline, which he did, three times 
a week, conversed with her on life, death, 
judgment, eternity. She wasted away, and 
at the last she had a sense of fear as to 
what the end might be. She asked the min- 
ister if he would be present with her when 
she died. He promised that when the call 
came, day or night, at any hour, he would 
come and be with her at the end. One morn- 
ing at one o’clock, one hour past midnight, 
the thermometer twenty degrees below zero, 
an open sleigh called at my house to take 
me to the Doctor’s residence three miles 
away. When we reached there, I sat down 
beside her; her father, mother, sister, 
brother, and her husband were all present. 
She suffered greatly for two hours, from two 
o’clock till four, but spoke constantly on the 
deepest things and of her desire to be in 
perfect accord with the will of the Highest, 
and in appreciation of the light and beauty 
of the way that had been opened up for such 
as she to the heart of God by our Lord 
Jesus. From four o’clock till six she was 
in a deep smooth sleep, but before she went 
to sleep she placed in certain positions round 
her bed her husband, father and mother, her 
brother and sister, and her minister. When 
the end came, it was just as sudden as I 
had expected it to be; she could not have 
seen us, but she knew where each one was, 
opened her eyes and gave each one a bow 
of recognition, and then passed sweetly into 
the Eternal World. 

One cannot easily imagine what an educa- 
tional power that event was in a young min- 
ister’s life, what it meant to the whole town; 
how out of it came a sense of God and of 
the reality of worship and preaching that 
crowded the little meetinghouse, that made 
one feel that the prophetic office was part 
of the power of all genuine Christianity. 

I must not leave the impression that this 
incident was sad. It was not so; it was rich 
to overflowing with everything beautiful, 
tender, and sacred. It did emphasize one 
thing; that there is no use preaching unless 
one shall deal with reality. That is in my 
judgment the first great discovery that must 
be made when one is studying and preparing 
for the ministry. Eloquence is nothing, dra- 
matic power nothing, fire and passion are 
nothing, unless they represent reality. It 
is reality that sways the mind, that moves 
the heart, that controls the will, in genuine 
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human speech. There is no respectable,. 
tolerable speech except the speech that r)- 
resents things that are believed to be re 
ultimate, part of the constitution of { 
universe. ; | 
I met an illustration of this the other 4 
a humorous one, an instance of utter humt 
where reality is absent. A young man ¥ 
had spent the evening with his fiancée, | 
returning home thought that he would wr 
her a letter before he retired. The letter? 
like this: “My dearest, I would climb 13 
most precipitous and barbarous mountain:) 
see the light of your eyes, I would swi 
any body of water far wilder and wider th) 
the Hellespont to sit at your side, I wor! 
go through tempests and torrential rains } 
sit at your feet. Yours forever. P.S. I he) 
to make a call upon you tomorrow, if | 
doesn’t rain.” 
{To be continued] 
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The Passing of Jimmy O’ Brie 
By Frank Hampton Fox j 

Jimmie O’Brien, who died in El Paso i} 
cently, was one of the most unique characte| 
that ever evaded the law on the border. | 

His home was in El Paso, though he ma 
his money in two saloons across the R 
Grande in Juarez. He invested his money — 
the United States rather than in Mexico, whe 
he made it. | 

On the side of the mountain back of Juar 
he had a sign, “Jimmie O’Brien’s Saloon,” 
letters so large that they could be read mil 
away. This great white sign is the first we 
come sight to greet the eyes of thirsty Ameri 
cans coming into El Paso. The first signs a 
tracting the attention of tourists entering Ju 
rez either by rail or automobile pointed t] 
way to Jimmie O’Brien’s saloons. 

Several times the Mexican authoriti 
barred Jimmie from the country as an undesi 
able American. Hach time he appealed to # 
authorities in Mexico City and his passpo 
was returned to him. His saloons were clos 
because of gambling charges against him; b 
he always succeeded in opening up again. 

He was brought into the United Stat 
Court charged with the possession of liquo 
but they never were able to convict him. On 
when advised to plead guilty and take a lig 
penalty, he answered with a smile: “Then ho 
should I know: that I am guilty?’ He w 
discharged on account of insufficient eviden¢ 

Jimmie O’Brien was a prosperous man, 
traffic in the degradation of his fellowmen ¢& 
be called prosperity. 

There was a genuine, sympathetic side 
Jimmie O’Brien. During a single afterno: 
two thousand people viewed his remail 
Thousands trooped by his bier. St. Patrick 
Cathedral was crowded at his funeral. Du 
ing the service people wept in silence, whi 
many men broke down and sobbed aloud. 

Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and Pré 
estant, Chinese and Mexicans were among t 
mourners; so were the bankers, bartender 
gamblers, women of the street, and elegant 
dressed women from the best homes. ‘The 
were little children and old men weeping 
cause their friend was gone. 

Jimmie O’Brien gave away thousands of d 
lars to help the poor. In all of his charity | 
was careful not to let his right hand know wh 
his left handed out. He was on the lookout f 
cases of distress. He usually sent a frie) 
to give what he called a loan to the family 
need. The beneficiaries seldom learned t 
source of the help. ] 

“I don’t want them to know it was me,” ‘ 
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IROUMSTANCHS have conspired to bring 
to public notice again the famous Andover 
. For many years now this creed has not 
e taken publicly by professors who entered 
1 their duties at Andover Seminary and its 
rms have largely passed out of the ‘mind of 
ongregationalists. It was a unique document, 
rived at, so historians tell us, as a compro- 
lise between the old Calvinists and the moder- 
fe Calvinists; or to put it in another way, be- 
yeen the parties at Andover who were desir- 
is to organize a theological seminary and those 
| Newburyport who were entertaining a simi- 
r proposal. 
The creed as finally determined upon was a 
ither remarkable production even for those 
1ys and was never current among the churches, 
though somewhat similar expressions of the- 
ogical belief may be found in many church 
eeds of a hundred years ago. Special pains 
ere taken to make the Andover Creed not only 
nding to the last degree upon the Board of 
isitors and upon the professors, but also it 
a provided that this document should never 
s Subject to the least alteration. And it was 
so further required that every professor re- 
firm his belief in the creed every five years. 
It is many years since this has been done. 
he departure from this custom was sanctioned 
y the Board of Visitors by a unanimous deci- 
on upon the ground that the requirements for 
s public utterance might be construed as di- 
ctory and not mandatory. Not only have the 
ofessors in Andover Seminary, all of whom 
ive recently resigned, been excused by the 
isitors from taking the creed in the fashion of 
lier days, but other professors preceding 
ose last serving the seminary have also been 
rmitted to qualify under this decision of the 
gard of Visitors of 1900. 
Now, one of the leading features of the recent 
cision of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
assachusetts, setting aside the plan for closer 
fliation with Harvard University, is that 
is practice which had grown up under the de- 
sion of the Visitors (which was arrived at 
ubtless in order that the seminary might be 
le to hold its old professors and obtain new 
‘ofessors from time to time) is illegal. The 
upreme Court declares in effect that the an- 
ent creed must be taken in its original mean- 
g historically and in its literal terminology, 
id that this custom which has grown up under 
e decision of the Visitors can no longer be 
lerated. 
It is because of the decision of the Supreme 
ourt that the Andover professors have all 
signed. 
The Supreme Court seems to intimate in its 
cision that if such changes in the handling of 
e creed are to be made they can only be se- 
red through application to the court by the 
pres doctrine. Meantime the trustees of An- 
ver Theological Seminary have announced 
at all courses will be suspended for the aca- 
mic year 1926-27, presumably while meas- 
‘es_of legal relief are being considered. 
This will deprive the Congregational churches 
' Massachusetts of ministers trained in An- 
ver Seminary. The number has not been 
rge in. recent years, but has been increasing, 
1d the churches have readily called the men 
to their service as soon as they were gradu- 
ed. Will it come about that the Congrega- 
onal churches of Massachusetts after 119 
ars must be deprived of a theological semi- 
wy? It would seem to depend in no small 
Bree on whether the Creed of 1808, in its his- 
ric and literal meaning, is to remain binding 


, 
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upon the Board of Visitors and the professors 
of Andover Seminary. 

Particular interest attaches to this question 
at the present time because the matter is to 
come up at the forthcoming annual meeting of 
the Conference of Congregational Churches of 
Mlassachusetts which is to be held at Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, Dorchester, May 17-19. 

The Suffolk North Association of Churches, 
in whose limits Andover Seminary has been lo- 
cated for the last 18 years, has memorialized 
the State Conference with reference to the sit- 
uation through the passage by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the following: 


Memorial to Massachusetts State Conference 


Whereas: by a recent decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, it has been 
declared that the so-called Creed of Andover 
Theological Seminary (given in full below) 
must be affirmed by the professors, and by the 
several members of the Board of Visitors strictly 
in accordance with its literal terms, and in 
the meaning at the time the creed was origi- 
nally written, and 

Whereas: this decision of the Supreme Court 
puts an end to the practice which has grown 
up during many years past, in which the creed 
has been taken with various expressed reser- 
vations believed to have been permissible, as for 
example: “According to the best light that God 
shall give me,” or “for substance of doctrine,” 
or as by one believing himself to be “in the 
historic succession of orthodox Congregational 
ministers,” and 

Whereas: this creed now made mandatory in 
its original meaning on all professors and the 
several members of the Board of Visitors, con- 
tains statements of doctrine which have not 
been held or affirmed by orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches for a great number of years, but 
on the contrary, would be inadmissible in state- 
ments of faith or in creeds commonly held by 
orthodox Congregational churches, and 
Whereas: by the decision of the Supreme Court 
such statements of the creed must not only be 
affirmed by professors and Visitors, but must 
be taught the students, and the Visitors must 
remove professors who do. not so believe and 
teach, and 

Whereas: students so taught, if such could be 
found willing to accept such teaching, would 
not be acceptable in orthodox Congregational 
churches, therefore be it 

Resolved: by the Suffolk North Association of 
Congregational Churches that the State Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches of Massa- 
chusetts, soon to be in annual session at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church, Dorchester, be me- 
morialized to take such action as shall make it 
plain that the so-called Andover Creed was 
never required of orthodox Congregational 
churches, and does not prevail among them; and 
that if it were to be taken literally by the pro- 
fessors and the Visitors of Andover Theological 
Seminary, the usefulness of Andover Theologi- 
eal Seminary to the orthodox Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts would be at an end. 


The Andover Creed 


In view of this memorial and of the impor- 
tant part which it is bound to play in the State 
Conference, and also in answer to a quite gen- 
eral desire that the Andover Creed be printed 
verbatim et literatim, it is herewith submitted : 


“T believe that there is one, and but one liy- 
ing and true God; that the word of God, con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, is the only perfect rule of faith 
and practice; that agreeably to those Scriptures 
God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, jus- 
tice, goodness, and truth; that in the Godhead 
are three Persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; and that these Three are One 
God, the same in substance, equal in power and 
glory; that God created man after his own 
image, in knowledge, righteousness, and_holi- 
ness; that the glory of God is man’s chief end, 
the enjoyment of God his supreme happiness ; 
that this enjoyment is derived solely from con- 
formity. of heart to the moral character and will 
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The Andover Seminary Creed 


Massachusetts Conference Asked to Consider It 


of God; that Adam, the federal head and rep- 
resentative of the human race, was placed in a 
state of probation, and that in consequence of 
his disobedience, all his descendants were con- 
stituted sinners; that by nature every man is 
personally depraved, destitute of holiness, un- 
like and opposed to God; and that previously to 
the renewing agency of the Divine Spirit, all 
his moral actions are adverse to the character 
and glory of God; that being morally incapable 
of recovering the image of his Creator, which 
was lost in Adam, every man is justly exposed 
to eternal damnation; so that, except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God: 
that God, of his mere good pleasure, from all 
eternity elected some to everlasting life; and 
that he entered into a covenant of grace, to de- 
liver them out of this state of sin and misery 
by a Redeemer; that the only Redeemer of the 
elect is the eternal Son of God, who for this 
purpose became man, and continues to be God 
and man in two distinct natures and one per- 
son forever; that Christ, ag our Redeemer, 
executeth the office of a Prophet, Priest, and 
King; that, agreeably to the covenant of re- 
demption, the Son of God, and he alone, by his 
suffering and death, has made atonement for 
the sins of all men; that repentance, faith, and 
holiness are the personal requisites in the Gos- 
pel scheme of salvation; that the righteousness 
of Christ is the only ground of a sinner’s jus- 
tification; that this righteousness is received 
through faith; and that this faith is the gift 
of God; so that our salvation is wholly of 
grace; that no means whatever can change the 
heart of a sinner, and make it holy; that re- 
generation and sanctification are effects of the 
creating and renewing agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and that supreme love to God, consti- 
tutes the essential difference between saints and 
sinners; that by convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds, working faith 
in us, and renewing our wills, the Holy Spirit 
makes us partakers of the benefits of redemp- 
tion; and that the ordinary means, by which 
these benefits are communicated to us, are the 
word, sacraments and prayer; that repentance 
unto life, faith to feed upon Christ, love to God, 
and new obedience, are the appropriate quali- 
fications for the Lord’s Supper: and that a 
Christian Church ought to admit no person to 
its holy communion, before he exhibit credible 
evidence of his godly sincerity; that persever- 
ance in holiness is the only method of making 
our calling and election sure; and that the final 
perseverance of saints, though it is the effect 
of the special operation of God on their hearts, 
yet necessarily implies their own watchful dili- 
gence; that they, who are effectually called, 
do in this life partake of justification, adop- 
tion, and sanctification, and the several bene- 
fits, which do either accompany or flow from 
them; that the souls of believers are at their 
death made perfect in holiness, and do immedi- 
ately pass into glory; that their bodies, being 
still united to Christ, will at the resurrection 
be raised up to glory, and that the saints will 
be made perfectly blessed in the full enjoyment 
of God to all eternity ; but that the wicked will 
awake to shame and everlasting contempt, and 
with devils be plunged into the lake, that burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone forever and ever. 
I moreover believe that God, according to the 
counsel of his own will, and for his own glory, 
hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, 
and that all beings, actions, and events, both in 
the natural and moral world, are under his ‘ 
providential direction; that God’s decrees per- 
fectly consist with human liberty; God’s uni- 
versal agency with the agency of man; and 
man’s dependence with his accountability; that 
man has understanding and corporeal strength 
to do all that God requires of him; so that 
nothing, but the sinner’s aversion to holiness, 
prevents. his salvation; that it is the preroga- 
tive of God, to bring good out of evil, and that 
he will cause the wrath and rage of wicked 
men and devils to praise Him; and that all the 
evil which has existed, and which will forever 
exist in the moral system, will eventually be 
made to promote a. most important purpose 
under the. wise and. perfect administration of 
that Almighty Being, who will cause all things 
to work for his own glory, and thus fulfil] all 
his pleasure.—And furthermore I do solemnly 
promise, that I will open and explain the Seriv- 
tures to my pupils with integrity and faithful- 
ness; that: LE: will maintain and: inculeate the 
Christian faith,.as expressed in the Creed by 
, : (Continued on page 595) 


Rev. Gordon Kennedy is the successful young 
pastor of Rosemount Memorial Church, Toronto. 
He goes to Alberta to spend a vacation on the 


ranch of his brother Jim. As he starts west- 
ward he is introduced to an attractive young 
woman, Miss Margaret Pearson. They prove 
mutually enjoyable traveling companions. Miss 
Pearson is on the way from her grandfather in 
England to her father, in Vancouver. Just be- 
fore Mr. Kennedy leaves the train at Calgary 
he proposes marriage to Miss Pearson. She im- 
sists upon time for both to consider. On the 
ranch Jim, the brother, suggests that Gordon 
should join him in “real life” and challenges the 
results of Gordon’s prosperous church ministry. 
Soon Margaret Pearson writes to Gordon that 
he may visit her. He goes to Vancouver, they 
become engaged and the wedding is set for Sep- 
tember 10. Gordon returns to the ranch and 
proves himself a good sport there. He declines 
an alluring offer from Al Hobart to the great 
Metropolitan Church, Montreal, because he feels 
it is his duty to stay in his Toronto church, 
where he has served only three years. The 
wedding occurs as planned. Soon after and just 
before the bridal couple were to start east- 
ward Margaret’s father, Arthur J. Pearson, is 
arrested for embezzlement of $50,000 from the 
Pacific Timber Milling Company, of which he 
has been secretary-treasurer. He has lost every- 
thing in stock market gambling. Frederick Sil- 
cox, Mr. Pearson’s brother-in-law, for Mr. 
Pearson and in his name, pays $50,000 to Myers 
president of the Pacific Milling Company, cov- 
ering all its losses. When brought into court 
the facts are explained and Mr. Pearson is _sen- 
tenced to onlyssix months’ imprisonment. Mar- 
garet insists on remaining near her father and 
will not go with Gordon for at least six months, 
if ever. Gordon returns to Toronto to close up 
his affairs there. He has a trying experience 
breaking the pastoral ties, but does so in a board 
meeting of his church. Then he goes back to 
the ranch as his brother’s partner. A new rail- 
road line is proposed which would cross_ the 
Kennedy ranch and cut 200 miles from the haul 
to Winnipeg and Chicago. Mr. Sileow comes to 
bid on the construction. Gravel on the pro- 
posed line through the ranch would reduce cost, 
increase his profits $50,000, and he is to pay the 
Kennedys at least $60,000. He gets the con- 
tract. Christmas day is celebrated happily on 
the ranch. In the evening Gordon proposes to 
hold religious services in neighboring school- 
houses on Sundays. Jim approves and Gordon 
carries out his plan. Davie Hvans, who had been 
a confirmed drunkard, but who, due primarily 
to the influence of Jim and Gordon Kennedy, 
had showed great improvement in overcoming 
the craving, on a bleak night of storm and 
darkness starts off to get drink. His terrible 
thirst almost overcomes him, but he resists the 
temptation only to lose his life in the fight with 
the forces of nature. The foreman of the ranch, 
Ferguson, finds him as he is dying. Mr. Silcoxr 
makes Mr. Pearson paymaster for the job of 
building the new railroad. He is overcome with 
surprise and joy, at the chance for a new start 
in life. Margaret is run down in health and 
starts for England with Mrs. Silcox to recuper- 
ate. On the way she stops for a happy visit 
with Gordon. They plan to begin their honeu- 
moon in Quebec on her return. Pearson is held 
up by highwaymen, is shot, and dies a heroic 
death after saving his pay roll cash of $15,000. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

HEN Al Hobart learned from Jim that 

Gordon was coming Hast to meet his 
wife at Quebec on the twenty-seventh of July, 
a bright idea occurred to him. At least, he 
considered it a bright idea. He suggested to 
the official board of the Metropolitan Church 
that Kennedy should be invited to preach there 
on the fifteenth and twenty-second of the 
month. The suggestion was warmly received 
and Hobart was commissioned to take the mat- 
ter in hand. He wrote an urgent letter, as- 
suring Gordon that this was no perfunctory 
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invitation. There was keen interest behind it. 


“You must say ‘Yes’ and, of course, you'll be 
my guest. I'll take you for a fishing trip dur- 
ing the week and we'll get some good sport. 
I know just where the speckled beauties are 
waiting for us to drop them a line.” 

Gordon showed the letter to Jim. Jim read 
it and handed it back without comment. 

“Well, what about it?’ asked Gordon. 
you think I should accept the invitation?’ 

“Guess you'll have to, for Hobart’s sake. 
But I’d haye been just as well pleased if he 
hadn’t sent that letter. I don’t want to see 
you unsettled again. I know what will hap- 
pen. Once you get into that pulpit you'll go 
wild with longing for the old life. Then you'll 
haye your old battle to fight all over again.” 
After a moment’s silence Gordon said, “There 
was some talk last year about asking me to 
become the minister of that church. Hobart 
mentioned it to me when he was here.” 

“The dickens he did! You didn’t say any- 
thing to me about it; nor did Hobart.” 

“No. Seeing that I declined the offer, we 
thought it better to keep the matter to our- 
selves.” 

“So it went as far as that?” 

“Yes. It gave me a Sleepless night. Metro- 
politan is a powerful organization, and Hobart 
pressed me pretty hard. That was shortly be- 
fore the wedding, you remember. It was lucky 
I didn’t consent. It would have brought em- 
barrassment upon two churches instead of one. 
But I don’t see that it could do them any harm 
if I should preach to them for a couple of 
Sundays now. There would be nothing more 
to it than that.” 

“In other words, you intend to accept the 
invitation ?” 


“Do 


coVeg::” 

“Well, you’re asking for trouble and you'll 
get it.” 

“Perhaps. But there’s something I want to 


find out, and I can’t find it out in any other 
way than by saying yes to Hobart’s letter. 
Jim, I want to know just how I stand with 
reference to this prairie life and just how I 
stand with myself. Even now I’m not as cer- 
tain about these things as I’d like to be. After 
Montreal—JI shall know.” 

“My boy, you’re playing with fire. And I’m 
not only thinking of your own peace of mind, 
I’m thinking of Margaret’s happiness. You 
seemed to have put that on a Solid basis before 
she went to England. If you don’t look out, 
you'll upset everything.” 

“JT hope not, but I must try this: matter out 
for her sake no less than for my own.” 

Jim looked at him in a mournful way. 

“Well, if that’s the situation, go to it, for 
God’s sake!” 

2. 

When Kennedy faced the congregation of the 
Metropolitan Church on the first Sunday of his 
engagement there, he was conscious of a cer- 
tain nervousness. It soon passed away, and 
presently he felt as free and joyous as a bird 
singing on a bough. 

It was an impressive assembly. There were 
hundreds of men, of all ages; keen-looking busi- 
ness men, bankers, doctors, lawyers, university 
professors, students, clerks, artisans, and a host 
of young people of both sexes. As he went on 
with his discourse, it seemed to him that he 
had met this congregation before. At length he 
realized that he had seen it in his dreams. 

That evening, after dinner, Hobart said, 
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“Well, you’ve had a great day and so have t 
people. You made a wonderful impression. — 
must be a fine sensation to be conscious 
swaying such an audience as you had today.” 

“Yes, that is so,’ replied Gordon. Then sv 
denly changing the direction of conversation, 
remarked, ‘‘You’re well up on the mounta 
here. It’s a magnificent view; the lighted ¢ 
and the dark curving line of the river yonde 

“T love it, Gordon. I love rivers. I w 
born beside one. I shouldn’t like to live in 
dry and thirsty land where no water is.” 

“Meaning Alberta?” 

“Mebbe so.” 

“But we have rivers there. We have our oj 
Moon River, you know, right on the ranch.” 

“Nothing more than a glorified creek, 1 
boy.” 

“Jim would be in your wool, if he heard y 
say that.” 

Hobart laughed. 

“Jim sees everything out West through me 
nifying glasses, rose-tinted glasses. I’m gl 
he does. It makes for good citizenship. Bi 
I say, do you realize that we have here in tl 
city of Montreal more than twice as ma 
people as they have in the whole province 
Alberta ?”’ 

“Yes, I know it. But we have the prairie; 

“People are more than prairies, Gordon.” 

“True. But the prairies will attract t 
people. We have a good many people. the 
now and lots more to come.” 

“Not quite your sort, are they?” 

“No, but what of that?” 

“Well, I was just wondering if you cot 
stick it out there and... . and be happy.” 

‘Hobart, these people interest me and ¢ 
peal to me. I’ve been trying to do them sol 
little good.” 

“IT know. Most praiseworthy on your pa 
but they haven’t the capacity to receive a ten 
part of what you’re able to give. I’m an ecor 
mist. It seems to me that in your case ther 
a lot of power running to waste. Now he 
at the Metropolitan, for instance, every oun 
of your power would tell. Your culture, yo 
eloquence, your ideals, your personality wot 
all count for big achievement. JI think it 
pity that so fine a flower of our Eastern cultv 
should waste itself on desert air.” 

Gordon’s face flushed. 

“Thanks for the intended compliment! B 
when you would talk that way, you make 1 
bow my head in shame.” 

“How so?” 

“Because I am reminded that 

“<The flower that Bethlehem saw bloom 
Out of a heart all full of grace, 

Gave never forth its full perfume, 
Until the cross became its vase.’ ” 

Again silence fell between them. Hobart 
a cigar. After a few moments of musing 
said, “I hope you’re not growing morbid, G 
don. But you’re tired and we won’t purs 
this subject further at the moment. We 
go to bed and get a good night’s sleep, so th 
we may be fresh for an early start in t 
morning. We’re going to have good fishi 
weather and I hear that the Saguenay is ali 
with trout.” 

Margaret was stunned by the news of h 
father’s tragic death. Her sorrow was all t 
keener in view of the rapid strides he had be 
making toward self-recovery. Yet with h 
grief was mingled a feeling of pride. 


/ 
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“We died in such a fine, strong way,” she said, 
ke a. soldier. on the battlefield. He made 
od. I shall never blush for him again.” 

| When they made their return voyage the sea 
-was like a mill pond. 

i. As the Montcalm ploughed her way up the 
‘st. Lawrence, Margaret said to her aunt, “This 
‘yoyage seems to be a symbol of the calmness 
‘that has lately come into our lives. We had 


= weather for many months, but it’s all 


smooth going now and the clouds have rolled - 


pack and disappeared.” 

As the ship approached her wharf at Que- 
bec, Margaret scanned the assembled crowds 
‘through her field glasses. Presently she gave 
‘a joyous shout. 

’ “There he is, Aunt Min! 
‘Now he sees us. 


Look! There! 
Oh, isn’t it magnificent.” 

“Yes, surely! But, my dear, you mustn’t 
ery. It will spoil your looks and you look 
handsomer than you did on your wedding day.” 
“Thanks! I didn’t think much about looks 
in the old days, but now I covet all the charms 
of ancient and modern beauties combined.” 

A few moments later she was in her hus- 
band’s arms and he was whispering, ‘““My beau- 
tiful bride!” 

They were soon at the Frontenac, where 
rooms had been engaged in the front of the 
‘pbuilding, commanding a superb view of the 
river and the opposite shore. 

“Dearest,” she said, “you couldn’t have chosen 
a lovelier spot for our honeymoon. But, tell 
me! How did you enjoy your Sundays at the 
_ Metropolitan?” 

“Very much indeed. They have asked me to 
become their minister.” 

Her face paled. 

“Do they know everything about us... . 
about Father?” 

“Yes, they know the whole story. If I should 
consider it my duty to accept this invitation, 


and 


do you think you could conquer your sensitive- 


ness and take your place there freely and fear- 
lessly as the minister’s wife? I know they are 
prepared to love and honor you.” 

“Fusband, dear, I only wish I could make 
some big sacrifice for you. I owe you such 
amends. Please believe that if my sensitive- 
ness was ten times keener than it is, I would 


not hesitate to join you in anything you wish 
to undertake. 


But that old sensitiveness has 
mostly passed away, since Father died so splen- 
didly.” d A 

“le was a hero, Margaret. He left a fine 
memory, and a name of honor.” 

She looked into his face with eyes that 
glowed with joy and pride. 

“Telegraph your acceptance of the invitation 
at once! Qh, it is glorious to feel that I am 
no longer a stumbling block in the way of your 
career. You will make a brilliant success and 
I shall be exquisitely happy.” 

He took her two hands in his and held them 
in a firm grip, while his eyes earnestly searched 
her face. 

“And what if I decide to decline the invi- 
tation?” 

“You mustn’t do that! 
a moment think of doing that! 
madness!” : 

His lips parted in a slow smile, as he said, 
“Then I’m mad, Margaret. I’ve decided to 
decline it. Those neglected people of the West 
have captured my heart. I’m going back to 
them. What do you say to that?” 

She drew his face down to hers and covered 
it with kisses, as she murmured, 

“Toy. soy! Joy!” 

‘THE END. 
Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


Oh, you mustn’t for 
It would be 


An expert is an ordinary fellow away from 


4 home.—Christian Evangelist. 
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Findings Regarding Mexico 


American Visitors in 


ee conference was organized as a project 
in international understanding by Hubert 
C. Herring, secretary of the Social Relations 
Department of the Congregational Hducation 
Society, and Miss Caroline Duval Smith of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of Mex- 
ico. The members of the group provided their 
own expenses, and the overhead expense -was 
met by special gifts from interested donors. 

The group met in Mexico City April 10-20. 
The membership of the group included twenty- 
two ministers, laymen, educators, and editors. 
The following were in attendance: William H. 
Sweet of Denver, Col.; Rabbi Ephraim Frisch 
of San Antonio, Tex.; Rey. William K. Ander- 
son of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robbins W. Barstow 
of Madison, Wis.; H. K. Roberts of Boston, 
Mass.; Frank HW. Carlson of Portland, Ore. ; 
Albert F. Coyle, and John R. Scotford of Cleve- 
land, O.; James S. Edwards of Redlands, Cal. ; 
Noble S. Elderkin of Duluth, Minn.; Frank 
H. Fox of El Pago, Tex.; Brnest Graham 
Guthrie, Mary O. Roberts, and J. Edgar Park 
of Boston, Mass.; John W. Herring of the 
Federal Council of Churches, New York City ; 
Herbert A. Jump of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Paul 
G., Macy of Toledo, O.; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ennis of New York City; Nicholas Van Der 
Pyl of Oberlin, O.; Lawrence A. Wilson of 
San Diego, Cal., and Hubert C. Herring of 
Boston, Mass. 

During the course of the ten days’ session, 
the group met with representatives of the Mex- 
ican government, including President Calles, 
Ministers Morones, Saenz, Leon, Cassauranc, 
It listened to addresses from representatives of 
various points of view, business, political, edu- 
cational, religious, and cultural. It made trips 
to nearby villages, studying at first hand the 
land question, the religious issue, and public 
education. The group had a conference with 
Ambassador Sheffield and with representative 
Americang and British. 

The purpose of the conference was to be- 
come acquainted with the spirit and problems 
of our Mexican neighbors, in order to more 
intelligently interpret Mexico to the United 
States. 

The group was cordially received by all ele- 
ments in Mexico City, governmental and other- 
wise. They have returned with a deep sense 
of obligation to contribute something towards 
the understanding between the two countries. 

The convictions of the group were gathered 
up in the following “findings” : 


The Conference on Friendly Relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, gathered 
for the purpose of studying the social, political, 
economic, and religious conditions in Mexico at 
the present time, is composed of business men, 
students of social problems, editors, and minis- 
ters. We report the following findings based 
on personal observations and interviews with 
officials of state and federal governments, in- 
cluding the President of the Republic and mem- 
bers of his cabinet, with the American ambas- 
sador, representatives of foreign business inter- 
ests, social workers, religious leaders, and many 
others familiar with the situation. ’ 

We have found evidence that Mexico is rich 
in resources both of natural wealth and man- 
power, while the great mass of the material 
wealth of the country is concentrated in a few 
hands, largely those of foreigners. The major- 
ity of the people, estimated at from sixty to 
eighty per cent, are illiterate, wretchedly poor, 
and have been without hope of rising. The rey- 
olution, which began in 1910, has opened a new 
era for the Mexican people. Through a govern- 
ment which has espoused the cause of the poor, 
the unprivileged, and the disinterested, Mexican 
life and social conditions are being recon- 
structed. Popular education utilizing the best 
experience of many countries is being intro- 
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Friendly Conference 


duced with splendid success. More democratic 
forms of government are being adopted. Large 
land holdings are being broken up and distrib- 
uted among the people. Great concessions se- 
cured from a former régime by foreign capital- 
ists are being reclaimed for the Mexican peo- 
ple by legal processes. An intense national 
spirit is developing, and all social and religious 
institutions which have stood or are standing 
in the way of this reconstruction program are 
being drastically regulated by the government. 

We have found that the leaders in this re- 

construction movement are in the main young 
men who are idealistic and terribly in earnest. 
In Mexico, as elsewhere, some of the laws 
enacted and methods used may not prove emi- 
nently wise, and in some few cases seem to be 
working a hardship on Mexicans and foreigners 
alike, yet the government is disposed to a modi- 
fication of such laws aS may prove impracti- 
cable. At the heart of the whole movement is 
the desire to lift the mass of the Mexican peo- 
ple, who have been exploited and held down for 
centuries, to a better economic status and to a 
greater capacity for attaining a larger freedom 
and power to shape their own destinies. 
_ We are impressed by the sincerity and abil- 
ity of those who now hold power in Mexico. 
They are striving to solve constructively the 
dificult problems which face all advanced na- 
tions in the evolution of democracy, and are 
energetically adapting to their own needs the 
best political and economic experience of other 
nations while conserving the ancient cultural 
civilization of the Indian race. 

We believe that the government and the peo- 
ple of the United States should seek to under- 
stand the conditions that lie behind the move- 
ment going on in Mexico today, and should 
exercise forbearance as well as justice toward 
a neighboring nation striving to secure for all 
its people a share in the good things of life. 
We ask our fellow citizens, before they pass 
unfriendly judgment on Mexican affairs, to 
know more about the centuries of abuse and 
oppression which have given rise to the present 
reform government and to bear in mind that 
there are political and economic conditions in 
the United States not above criticism. We es- 
pecially hope that those officials who can handle » 
governmental relations with Mexico, remember- 
ing their own love of country and their own de- 
sire to preserve the autonomy of the United 
States, will see to it that the sovereignty of 
another people is not disturbed or offended. 

We find that the present religious difficulty 
in Mexico is not a new issue but goes back to 
the Reform Constitution of 1857 and its rein- 
statement in the Constitution of 1917. The 
Mexican government is determined to enforce 
the provisions of the law prohibiting clergy- 
men and churches from interfering in political 
affairs or maintaining institutions proscribed 
by the Constitution. We did not find the Mexi- 
can government hostile to the church ag such, 
for its highest officers, despite the numerous in- 
stances of blundering diplomacy by our gov- 
ernment, spoke with ardent appreciation of the 
loyal and unselfish service rendered by many 
religious organizations and social workers from 
the United States. The government recognizes 
the value of the work done by many American 
mission schools and Christian associations as 
a constructive influence in the life of the Mexi- 
ean people, and has drawn upon them for some 
of its ablest leadership. 

As loyal citizens of the United States, whose 
past traditions we revere and whose honor we 
hold sacred, we desire to express our good will 
toward the people of Mexico and their govern- 
ment, from whom we have received friendly 
hospitality and full freedom in ascertaining 
the facts of the present situation in their coun- 
try. Looking beyond the immediate present, 
we covet for our fellow countrymen the inspira- 
tion we have received from the rich ancient 
civilization of Mexico, which existed centuries 
before the first white man landed on this conti- 
nent and now forms the cultural foundation of 
the New Mexico. 

Geography has made Mexico and the United 
States neighbors for all time and our common 
economic and social interests bind us together 
in the intimate contacts of commerce and cul- 
ture. Doubtless: differences will arise between 
us in the future, just as they do between vari- 
ous sections of the United States, but none 
which cannot be solved by mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Life’s Joyful Surprises 


In a chance survival of part of a diary that 
was kept by Franz Schubert, these words were 
found: “My compositions in music are the prod- 
uct of my mind and spring from my sorrow; 
those only that were born of grief. give the 
greatest delight to the outside world.” It was 
one of life’s surprises: through suffering he 
was led to his noblest work. The matchless 
strains of his Unfinished Symphony he himself 
never even heard. For forty-three years after 
the fragment was written that exquisite music 
lay unplayed; then it burst, a new enchant- 
ment, upon the world. Had Schubert, when he 
made that entry in his diary, known the de- 
light his music would be giving to a wondering 
world even now a hundred years after his 
death, he might have felt not merely surprise 
but—even in his disappointments—joyful sur- 
prise. 


It must have been one of life’s joyful sur- 
prises to Thomas E. Brown to find, after much 
versifying and much story writing, that almost 
the briefest and simplest of his poems was the 
one that human hearts could not suffer to lie 


forgotten. I love to repeat the words: 
A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot, 
Rose plot, 


Fringed pool, 

Ferned grot— 

The yeriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! in gardens! When the eve is cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign; 

*Tis very sure God walks in mine,, 
Here was a creative flash. These few lines 
make all the previous endeavor worth all it cost. 


Life gives these joyful surprises, repeatedly. 
If you are on the watch for it, with perceptions 
open and heart ready to receive, you will find 


yours. 


Somewhere in the things he has written R. L. 
Stevenson, surveying his life as a whole, speaks 
of a certain time of crisis when he came about 
like a well-manned ship. He had not been ex- 
pecting any such change, but the time was ripe, 
and the change came. It was one of life’s joy- 
ful surprises. 


Life does not turn out as you have planned 
or wished, but it brings something you have 
never dreamed of. It puts you into a situation 
where you can find what you would not other- 
wise have found. Throw yourself open to life’s 
guiding and molding influences, and there will 
be joyful surprises sometime, somewhere. The 
sickness that thwarts lifelong ambitions brings 
a greatened and unspeakably enriched vision of 
life’s meaning and purpose. You enter the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, and—a marvelous 
thing !—that valley leads to the vision of glori- 
ous light. You find, through some mistake of 
your own or through some turn life takes, that 
you have missed one of earth’s coveted experi- 
ences and delirious joys; but you find also that 
you can make disappointment and _ heartache 
lead to enlargement of the heart’s life as well 
as the soul’s, victory of the spirit, inner light 
and joy. It may not be outward success, or 
fame, or the thing your heart has long hungered 
for, or any such thing, that comes to you. But 
if you are looking for it, and. receptive to it, 
you find in the midst of your pains, your dis- 
appointments, your loneliness, that Something 
comes, so that you also can say, “Behold, the 
Lord is in this place and I knew, it not.” 


send me not: 
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Closet and Altar 
THE WORK OF OUR HANDS 


Let thy work appear unto thy servants 
and thy glory unto their children. And let 
the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
us; and establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us; yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it—Psalm 90: 16. 


The kingdom of God is not a walled-in 
garden shut away from the active business 
and temptations of the world; it is like a 
vast country-side crowned with the glory of 
common things....It is God breaking 
through whenever you do a fine thing, an 
honest bit of work. Whenever a man makes 
a common pot the Lord himself will use it 
at his supper. ...I would like you to 
push back the frontiers of secularity until 
every spot is hallowed ground. Whenever 
we find God where he was never found 
before, we have a greater God.—J. H. 
Jowett, 


It may be a small enough thing to achieve 
a task in itself, but it is very much to face 
smilingly and blandly the surroundings by 
which its difficulties are enhanced. The 
spirit of the hero may be added to the con- 
science of the artist in the completion of the 
humblest task—Arthur Mursell. 


When the mainspring of a life has snapped, 

When the stars have all gone out, 

And the fragrance of flowers hurts like the cut 
of a knife, 

When nothing seems to matter, 


It is good to work. 
Agnes Ryan. 


The humblest occupation has in it mate- 
rials of discipline for the highest heaven.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


In a word, this is thy wisdom; mind thy 
duty and refer to him thy comfort.—Robert 
Leighton. 


Let us confront, at once, the possibilities 
that are most sinister and forbidding. Let 
us admit that many of you, every day, are 
compelled to do a great many disagreeable 
things. Very well; I do not ask you to be 
thankful for that, but to be thankful rather 
for the ability to do such disagreeable things 
as must be done faithfully and uncomplain- 
ingly. And every disagreeable duty, done 
in that spirit, scores one for you and makes 
you a better and a stronger man or woman. 
—Washington Gladden. 


Let us be content to do little if God sets 
us at little tasks. It is but pride and self- 
will which says: “Give me something huge 
to fight, and I should. enjoy that; but why 
make me sweep the dust?’—Charles Kings- 


ley. 


Give us grace, O Lord, to work while it 
is day, fulfilling diligently and patiently 
whatever duty thou appointest us; doing 
small things in the day of small things, and 
great labors if thow summon us to any: 
rising and working, sitting still and. suffer- 
ing, according to thy word. Go with me, 
and I will go; but if thow go not with me, 
go before me, if thow put me 
forth; let me hear thy voice when I follow. 
Amen. Christina Rossetti. 


[Assembled: by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 
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Section on Industry (Continued) 

Translating Christian social ideals into in: 
dustry means: 

(8) Adequate provision for impartial inyes- 
tigation and publicity, conciliation, and ark 
tration in industrial disputes. 

Leit to. themselves capital and. labor have 
settled differences by understanding, by com- 
promise, and by force, sometimes actual physi- 
cal force and sometimes the mass strength of 
organizations, They. have also done so by. 
straight collective bargaining, by co-operative 
management in industry. (usually in very small 
concerns), and comparatively recently more than 
one and a quarter million American workers 
have been dealing in their industrial issues 
through employees representative councils or 
committees. Unions also have entered into 
amazingly fine co-operation with some of our 
railroads: Thus so many things that “simply 
can’t be done’ have actually happened that 
we are hopeful as never before. 

But where capital and labor are affected with 
a public interest in vital utility and commod- 
ity services the American people are now pretty 
well satisfied that they can be ‘“‘no longer left 
to themselves.” In actual operation of such 
utilities the public has long ago intruded with 
its commissions which have large powers with 
teeth in them and are, given to biting. But 
most of the utility labor issues have hitherto 
been excluded from such review and control. 

Should this new factor, ‘‘the public,” extend 
its intervention? If it does, its, success will 
depend upon its knowledge, sympathy, and dis- 
interestedness, but nothing is gained by merely 
assuming that these will be forthcoming just be- 
cause they are needed. This “public” is itself 
composed preponderantly of emotional and dog- 
matic minds. It has no high tone of detached, 
judicial impartiality. It has its own special 
interests—never so numerous and differentiated 
as in our day. As consumers it wants bargains 
and uninterrupted facilities for eating, traveling, 
lighting, and keeping warm. It is real ‘“‘peeved’’ 
when any of these fail, though its recent. salu- 
tary lesson to mining operators and workers 
will not soon be forgotten by those who neyer- 
dreamed that the public. would ‘stand for’ a 
six-months’ coal strike. .America, with the vir- 
tues and the vices of Australian, New Zealand, 
and other regulatory experiments—wise and 
otherwise—for labor disputes before it, has 
every advantage and inducement for intelligent 
“intervention.” It is for the Christian con- 
science and intelligence to be in the forefront 
and touch men to fine issues. 

The writer recently visited Passaic, N. J., 
and found it in a ferment.. Much of the feeling 
had nothing to do with the economic issue of 
the strike. Police authorities, either through 
losing their heads or anxious to please the large 
taxpaying interests, deliberately rode down and 
clubbed innocent, well-behaved working people 
returning quietly to their homes from. a peace- 
ful (legal) meeting. When that is done, the 
original issue is lost in a sense of outrage and it 
is hard to put the fire out and get back to a po-. 
sition of reasoning together. The writer has 
found it possible to get 60,000 workers in a 
single institution of nineteen nationalities and 
seven languages to believe that, in their 100 
plants, nothing igs ever settled. till it is settled’ 
right and so “why stop work over some eco-— 
nomic issue that will be democratically dis- 
cussed on its merits in the presence of their 
own elected representatives and decided solely” 
by the weight of the, evidence ?” : nee 
“ ““Joun CALDER.” 
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he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
How to Deal with Aggressors 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for May 23 


4 Genesis 26: 12-25 


It is not always like father, like son, and 
Isaac did not measure up in all things to his 
father Abraham, but in one deep respect he 
did apparently emulate his father’s example, 
namely, in his peaceable spirit and purpose. 

Here in our lesson we come to the same story 
of strife that had begun in Abraham’s time be- 
tween his herdsmen and those of Lot, though 
in the scene described in our lesson there seems 
to have been not only the primitive contention 
for wells, but a spirit of envy and hate arising 
out of the prosperity of Isaac. 

Hate has always been a destructive force, 
and the Philistines expressed their ill will by 
destroying one of the greatest treasures in the 
Bast. They stopped up wells and filled them 
with earth. Selfishness and evil passion are al- 
ways seeking either to poison or to block the 

springs of life. 

“Tsaac digged again the wells of water which 
they had digged in the days of Abraham his 
father.” The symbolism of this statement has 
given rise to many sermons. He called the 
names of these wells, also, after the names by 
which his father had called them. Vital reli- 
gion in the present time is not unrelated to 
vital religion in the past.. There is the danger 
of too great a departure from the ways and 
terminology of our fathers, where these have rep- 
resented something sound and vital. We ought 
to be sure, however, that we are really re-dig- 
ging real wells, and not merely attaching tra- 
ditional or sentimental reverence to wells that 
have long since gone dry. 

But it is the peaceful disposition of Isaac to 
which attention should especially be called. In 
the midst of opposition Isaac went ahead dig- 
ging wells and when his enemies destroyed one 
he dug another. It was not until he dug the 
third well that he remained in peaceful pos- 
session. 

The last three verses of the lesson should be 
related to all that goes before. It was from 
this useful business of well digging and this 
peaceable desire to avoid strife that Isaac 
went to Beersheba where he had a vision. Was 
it surprising that one who was walking so much 
in the ways of his father should in his vision 
have the assurance that the choice of God 
rested upon him as it did upon Abraham? 

The closing verse of the lesson reveals a man 
whose life is well established and grounded in 
the essential things. He built an altar in the 
place of hig vision. That is where we ought 
to build our altars. Religion ought to repre- 
sent the highest and noblest influence in our 
lives. He sanctified this altar by devotion to 
Jehovah. He pitched his tent there, symboliz- 
ing that his dwelling place was going to be near 
the altar of his highest hopes and worship. 

The last statement is also significant, “There 
Tsaac’s servants digged a well.’ Are the springs 
of refreshing near the places of our religious 
devotion, or does religion represent something 
dry and sere in our lives? Religion ought to 
be symbolized by the “wells of refreshing.”’ 
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Really great souls have always been ready 
and willing to do small things as well as great; 
they have brought the greatness of their mind, 
the loftiness of their souls, into the minor de- 
tails of life. It is only the little mind and the 
small, petty soul that refuses to do the ap- 
parently insignificant things of life. Your great 
man can always do the little things and do 
them with greatness of soul—aA. B. Boyd Car- 
penter. 
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Congregational Progress 
Summaries of New Year Book Just Going to Press 
By Secretary Charles Emerson Burton 


Or: of the best years of the denomination 
seems to be indicated by a summary of 
the reports for the 1925 Year Book. The fig- 
ures which follow are taken from the reports 
furnished by the registrars of the several State 
Conferences. 

It may seem strange that the number of 
churches should be somewhat smaller than in 
the preceding year, while the number of mem- 
bers of the churches is substantially larger. 
This is accounted for by the movement of pop- 
ulations toward the centers with rapid transit 
available in sparsely settled communities, so 
that fewer churches and stronger ones is the 
order of the day. 

It is to be noted that we have passed the 
900,000 mark in our membership. A few more 
years should put us over the million mark. 
In this increase we should recognize the fact 
that the reception of the Evangelical Protes- 
tant Association into Congregational standing 
added to our number 6,292 members and 23 
churches. This latter figure would mean that 
our actual decrease in the number of churches 
was 67 instead of 44, and that the additions 
to the churches reported the preceding year 
amounted to 16,378. 

Our additions on confession of faith, amount- 
ing to 45,722, are the largest in our history 
with the exception of 1921, when the number 
reached 45,875. 

The Sunday schools continue to grow; 1924 
marked a record, and 1925 shows an increase 
of 10,423 above our highest previous mark. It 
is good also to see an increase in the number 
of members of young people’s societies. 

Substantial financial gains are gratifying,— 
an increase of $1,264,611 in the current ex- 
penses of the year and of over $11,000,000 in 
the property values. 

There has been a slight increase in the aver- 
age salary, that of 1924 being $1,929 against 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 
Merit needs no parade of virtues. 


A candle does not refuse to shine because. 
it is not the sun. 


He who has self-esteem without self-re- 
spect cannot long fool the world by his 
egotism. 


It pays little to hold a high head when it 
is empty. 


The rule of reason depends not so much 
on logic as on experience. 


$1,969 in 1925. There is still room for im- 
provement in this item. 

Under contributions the apportionment item 
is the significant one, standing, as it does, for 
regular constant giving to our own organiza- 
tions. The increase of $50,835 is more signifi- 
cant than it seems; the fact that there is an 
increase is meaningful when we remember the 
large increase in giving three and four years 
ago reaching as it did a standard which we 
feared we might not be able to hold. At the 
same time the opportunities in the field chal- 
lenge us to come nearer to our total goal of 
$5,000,000 per year. The lessening’ contribu- 
tions on the Pilgrim Memorial Fund are but 
natural in view of the five-year pledges. Con- 
tributions under “Special.Congregational Gifts” 


fluctuate with the completeness or incomplete- 
ness of reports. The same is true of undenomi- 
national gifts, and to an even larger extent. 

In so far ag figures are significant they in- 
dicate that we are keeping pace with the most 
effective denominations in America and that 
our growth exceeds in rate that of the popula- 
tion of the country. 


1925 Year Book Totals 


Churches 
BRE REIN OVS Do GIB: — pic CRORE Sich <a eyA: Ol SOROROI CIO RE aaa 5,636 
Decrease 44 
PA GMI I era atercners 72 
Dropped ..... 116 
Members 
POUAEY greta’. wich kes ese anlar oe ei eaune tastes! ee 901,660 
Increase 22,665 
Menage) cies 059,206 
Women ......562,407 
Additions—On Confession 45,722 
By Letter . + 29,208 
BOL cone ec oneteas 74,930 
Removals—By Death sHLODow 
Letter ie AST AS 
Revision ..28,996 
Total ....58,242 
Baptisms—Adults 15,090 
Infants 23,211 
Families . 560,973 
Sunday Schools 
INTO ONS se elegeerercrenct sce ste. c)sceit) ctenes axes oiieioiiecs 797,987 


Increase 10,423 
Young People’s Societies 
Members ........ Bae ete ites aeaerstitercete rite 121,910 


Home Hexrpenses 
RUE AE Bau rcterereate srahs, late suaat rheicia ca dps cnceee $20, 
Increase 1 
Property Value 
TOUR devia Mere eee enthncet eta prersape a aiahs $155 ,452,752 
Increase 11,042,502 


Parsonages 


INK SO eh SRO GOO SOOO OOO DO Dore oe OE 3,267 
TRMESTCE, LE URGAS a chore) aheiehaiaieds\ 5 isis 8 sksapece $17,824,060 
Salaries 

WO ofl aged 70 oA ps Ce nese gitar ane ae amet eee Pree $7,602,302 

Payment for summer work and the like 29,225 

IPASTOP ALM WES mies retaele ciakelare true 3,847 

IA VCLAS SMO ALATY wicen cieteroicleastee erodes sperei ets $1,969 
Benevolence Contributions 

On Apportionment ......-.-«.+.++-- $3,179,316 

Increase 66,796 

Special Congregational Gifts ........ 697,356 

Decrease 217,623 

Pilgrim Memorial Fund .........+---. 125,008 
M Decrease 344,954 
Undenominational Gifts ............5- 712,156 


Increase 31,347 


SA Bad DUR relaels 3: 
Decrease 464,434 


All Benevolences 


The Andover Seminary Creed 
(Continued from page 591) 


me now repeated, together with all the other 
doctrines and duties of our Holy Religion, so 
far as may appertain to my office, according to 
the best light God shall give me, and in opposi- 
tion, not only to Atheists and Infidels, but to 
Jews, Papists, Mahometans, Arians, Pelagians, 
Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, 
Unitarians, and Universalists ; and to all other 
heresies and errors, ancient or modern, which 
may be opposed to the Gospel of Christ, or haz- 
ardous to the souls of men; that by my instruc- 
tion, counsel, and example, I will endeavor to 
promote true Piety and Godliness; that I will 
consult the good of this Institution, and the 
peace of the Churches of our Lord Jesus Christ 
on all occasions; and that I will religiously 
conform to the Constitution and Laws of this 
Seminary and to the Statutes of this Founda- 
tion,” 

Article III. The preceding Creed and Decla- 
ration shall be repeated by every professor on 
this Foundation at the expiration of every suc- 
cessive period of five years; and no man shall 
be continued a Professor on said Foundation, 
who shall not continue to approve himself a 
man of sound and orthodox principles in Divin- 
ity agreeably to the aforesaid Creed. 
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Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
Annual Meeting at Taunton, Mass. 


6 ONGREGATIONAL Women in Christian 

Service’ was the theme of the annual 
meeting held on April 21 and 22 in the Trini- 
tarian Church, whose doors opened with gra- 
cious welcome to the women from all over the 
state. The other Congregational churches of 
the city joined in the welcome and in enter- 
taining the guests. The pastors of the three 
churches conducted the devotional services: 
Rey. Frank B. McAllister of Trinitarian Church 
at the evening meeting, Rev. Hdward H. Chan- 
dler of Union Church in the morning service, 
and Dr. Edmund A. Burnham of Winslow 
Church in the afternoon. 

During the first afternoon there was a pres- 
entation of various phases of the chosen subject 
and vigorous discussion, with valuable sugges- 
tions on methods of work in local associations. 
The enthusiasm for “Youth in Christian Sery- 
ice’ was contagious as Mrs. Manly F. All- 
bright showed the possibilities. ‘Our Money 
in Christian Service” was considered. The 
$25,000 to be raised as a Golden Anniversary 
Gift in recognition of the women’s fifty years 
of united labor in Home Missions was brought 
to the attention of the workers by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, chairman of the committee 
haying this gift in charge. ‘“Hnlisting New 
Groups in Christian Service,’ conducted by 
Mrs. Henry R. French of West Lynn, stressed 
the co-operation of business women and those 
of limited leisure. New alignments and pos- 
sible changes in methods of work were brought 
out by Mrs. Henry Francis Smith, the presi- 
dent, under the heading, “Our Denomination in 
Christian Service.’ She gave assurance that 
nothing vital would be destroyed by contem- 
plated changes. 

Throughout the entire program the Golden 
Anniversary Gift had a prominent place. Mrs. 
Patton: reported a good beginning made and 
contributions coming in. The objects of the 
gift are Schauffler Missionary Training School 
at Cleveland, O., and Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wis. The work of the former was the 
subject of a monologue vividly rendered by Mrs. 
Frank D. Tappan of Worcester, who imper- 
sonated a woman from Czechoslovakia, who had 
found the school a blessing. Northland College 
was represented. by its vice-president, Rev. 
Earle A. Munger, who told of the compelling 
need of a. girls’ dormitory, dining room and 
kitchen, made more imperative by the recent 
fire which destroyed the old dormitory. 

The Polytechnic School at Billings, Mont., 
was the object for which the offerings were 
given. Building is an outstanding feature of 
this school. It is housed in fine stone buildings 
made possible by student labor and stone quar- 
ries on the grounds. Its greatest achievement 
is building of character in the young people of 
the great Northwest. Money is greatly needed 
for running expenses and equipment. The edu- 
eational side of missionary work makes a 
strong appeal to the women, as shown by their 
interest in the above-mentioned schools, as well 
as those in the Southland. 

The address at the evening session was given 
by Rey. Vaughan Dabney, of Second Church, 
Dorchester, whose challenging question was, 
“Hag America a Mission?’ Considering the 
dangerous tendencies noted on every side he 
pointed with hopefulness to the fact that Christ 
in the life of the individual and nation gyill 
make America a power. 

The two speakers of Thursday afternoon 
were Mrs. Oscar E. Maurer of New Haven, 
Ct., and Mrs. Howard R. Ives of Portland, Me. 
Mrs. Maurer, just back from Porto Rico, de- 
scribed its tropical beauty and the people, many 


of whom are living in poverty and degradation. 
She told of the blessed healing mission of the 
Ryder Memorial Hospital, 
Blanche Kellogg Institute in preparing young 
women for leadership and service, and of the 
churches which are seeking to spread the Gos- 
pel in the midst of great spiritual destitution. 

Mrs. Ives gave a vivid picture of her own 
work as missionary in a neglected part of 
Maine. ‘‘Woman’s Work in a Rural Field” 
was the subject around which she grouped ex- 
periences as teacher in Bible school, minister 
of the Gospel, and friend of the needy and 


.desolate. 


The musical part of the program was at- 
tractively planned. ‘There was an organ re- 
cital, and. soprano solos were interspersed 
through the several sessions. 

At the business session a printed report was 
distributed and briefly commented on by the 
secretary, Mrs. Mabel S. Badger. It showed 
loyal women of Massachusetts ministering to 
self-sacrificing teachers, pastors, and mission- 
aries in every part of our country. The treas- 
urer, Mrs. Cora M. Duncan, reported gifts to- 
taling $79,356.84. The election of officers re- 
sulted in few changes in the administrative 
force of this active group of “Congregational 
Women in Christian Service.” 5 ea au 


International Good Will Sunday 


Sunday, May 16, 1926 
What It Is 


[Eprror’s Nore: We hope there will be many 
gatherings of young people planned in accord- 
ance with the suggestions given below, which 
have been distributed widely by the Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The. Editor. of 
“The Congregationalist” will be glad to receive 
a complete report of any such meetings, imclud- 
ing copies of the “Message of International 
Friendship,’ which may be adopted. | 

The youth of America want to live in peace 
with their comrades of other lands. There is 
at the present time a most significant tendency 
toward international friendship manifesting it- 
self among the younger generation of the sey- 
eral races and nations. The public school 
teachers of our own and other lands observe 
May 18 of each year as “Good Will Day.” On 
that day exercises stressing the thought of in- 
ternational friendship are held in the elass 
rooms of the public schools the world over. It 
has been suggested that the young people of our 
churches might well participate in a similar 
type of service. The Sunday immediately prior 
to May 18, which this year happens to be May 
16, will be observed as ‘International Good 
Will Sunday.” 

The Commission on [International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches is sponsoring this program. The pro- 
ject has received the formal endorsement also 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
the Epworth League, and the Baptist Young 
People’s Union. Many other representative 
leaders of denominational young people’s groups 
are volunteering their co-operation. 


Possible Types of Service for International 
Good Will Sunday 
1. Community Mass Meetings of Young Peo- 
ple. In many cities such a service will be held 
under the auspices of the local Federation of 
Churches. 
2. Young People’s Meetings in the. local 
church. The Epworth League, for example, 


the work of the | 


May 13, 2 


will have available a pageant on world fri 
ship for that Sunday. ; 

3. Student Mass Meetings of young people’s 
societies on college campuses. Committees are. 
already at work on this program in such schoal 
as Yale, Vassar, Hlmhurst College, and the Uni; 
versity of Missouri. was A ¥ 

4. Foreign Field. A beginning will be made. 
this year and further developed in subsequent, 
years for the observance of this day. in foreign 
countries under the auspices, if possible, of the 


denominational Foreign Mission Boards. | 
| 


=| 


Suggested Outline for an International 
Good Will Sunday Program 4 

1. Invite the representatives of other nation- 
alities to participate in the service, giving them 
a definite part on the program. A 

2. A song service that will emphasize the 
cause of peace among the nations. 

3. A prayer for peace. 

4. One or more talks by young people, and 
other church leaders. Quite naturally, stress 
would be placed on the thought of world friend- 
ship and international good will, especially 
among the youth groups of the several nations. 

5. A forum period might well be introduced 
as a part of the program, or perhaps of the 
pageant. 4 } 

6. The adoption of “A Message of Interna- 
tional Friendship.” This message would be in- 
formally addressed to the youth of the world. 
It would emphasize such considerations ag the 
following; 


(a)i The desire of American youth to live 
at peace with their fellows. 

(b) The need of sympathetic understanding 
between racial and national groups. 

(c) The purpose of American youth to strike 
out from all immigration laws the discrimi- 
natory clauses. 

(d) The importance of having a Department 
of face in the several governments of the 
world. 


(e) Calling upon the church authorities in 
every land to give greater attention to the prep- 
aration of study materials for the development 
of Christian internationalism. 

7. This message should then be given to the 
local press and made public in other ways. 
Copies should also be sent to the religious press 
and to the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 HE. 22d Street, New York City. 
Publie opinion would thugs be made to feel the 
impact of youth’s idealism on the great ques- 
tion of world peace. 

8. Broadeast the program of the Message 
wherever possible. 


Whatever Is—Is Best 


I know as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight— 
That under each rank wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of Right: 
That each sorrow has a purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed, 
But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is—is best. 


I know that each sinful action, 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometime punished, 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed, 

I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer— 

But whatever is—is best. 


I know there are no errors 
In the great Eternal plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man, 
And I know as my soul- speeds onward 
In its grand Eternal,.quest, — 
I shall say as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is—is best. .. ~~ +; 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcow. 


0 piror’s Norm: Miss North, the author of 
allowing story, is @ member of the Warren 
Congregational Church, Chicago, Ill. 
vas editor of the daily paper at one of the 
Hill Congregational Conferences in 1925. 
also represents Illinois on the National 
ittee of Congregational Young People 
hich is collaborating with the Young People’s 
ie tary of the Hducation Society in develop- 
a book of program materials for 1926-27. 
book, giving definite plans for interesting 
elpful work, will be called “A Year’s Pro- 

m for Young People.” It will be ready 
| 15. It will be filled with detailed plans, 
onth by month, and will be of great service to 
astors, societies, church school superintend- 
} :, teachers, presidents of societies, troop 
rs, and chairmen of all important commit- 

The price for this book is ridiculously 
: twenty-five cents a copy. Your church 
need at least four copies. Send in your or- 
r at once—to a district secretary, to the 
‘owng People’s Department, or to the Pilgrim 
vess-—Harry Thomas Stock.] 


rT was the first time that the “old gang” had 
“been together since they had gone their 
arious ways for the summer months, and so 
he room in which they were gathered was 
ather a noisy place for everyone had had the 
arest experiences and wanted to tell everyone 
Ise about them. The hostess of the party, at 
ast successful in obtaining quiet, suggested 
hat since everyone had so many things to 
ell, that each be given a chance to tell the 
rowd his most thrilling experience. The plan 
net with hearty approval, and so they began. 
\round the circle stories were heard of big 
ish, dances, how someone wag thrown into the 
ake, and so on until it came Ruth’s turn to 
alk. Her face was all alight, and without any 
lesitation she jumped at the chance to tell 
ler story. 
“Youll probably- all laugh when [I tell you 
vhere I wag and really when I thought of it 
yefore I went it seemed a big joke to me too, 
md I didn’t want to go, but Mother and Dad 
nsisted, so I went to a—Young People’s Church 
Jonference.” 
“Ruth!” someone exclaimed, and the group 
roke into peals of gay laughter. All was noisy 
igain and the group were all for kidding Ruth, 
when Jack, the best liked fellow in school, 
sroke into the conversation. 
‘ “Tjisten, gang, let Ruth finish what she had 
0 say. I was at that conference too, and I 
haven’t enjoyed a week so much in all my life. 
Go on, Ruth, and if you need any help, ’m 
ready.” 
“Thanks, Jack! Well, to begin with, I ex- 
pected to find a lot of old folks there and fully 
expected to be bored to death, lonesome and 
everything. I couldn’t imagine taking courses 
in Bible, Missions, Young People’s Work, etc., 
and when I saw a list of the courses offered, 
I nearly backed out. I braved the storm though 
and was most happily surprised. 
“TT never met so many peppy young people 
—you didn’t have to meet them, because every- 
one was so friendly and no introductions were 
necessary at all. We were just one big family 
and a mighty congenial one at that. 
“You can’t imagine the wonderful combina- 
tion of work and play that is possible in such a 
place. We lived out of doors, slept in tents, 


This article, reprinted in pamphlet form, may 

be secured by addressing the Student and 

Young People’s Department, Congregational 

__ Education Society, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 

Mass., or the district secretaries of this 
society. 
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Going to the Summer Conference?’ 
By Miriam E. North 


had classes in’ airy rooms or in an open-air 
hall, and ate in a room that had plenty of air 
and sunshine. But the classes—you could 
hardly call them that because they were far 
too interesting, and even the tiniest, most insig- 
nificant person had a chance to help in the class 
work. In all the years I’ve gone to Sunday 
school and church I never got a small particle 
of what I got at camp. Why, will you believe 
it when I tell you that I feel that I became 
acquainted with Christ and the Bible and found 
them to be wonderfully fascinating! And—lI 
also found that our Christian Hndeavor isn’t 
so perfect as we thought it was, and I can 
hardly wait till we get going again so that I 
can work off some of my new ideas. Jack and 
I have talked over what we learned and if you 
only will help us we are going to have the best 
year in history. 

“The faculty must have dealt with people of 
our age all of their lives for even the men with 
white hair seemed to understand us perfectly 
and did everything to help us enjoy ourselves. 
All of them didn’t have white hair, though. In 
fact, I had one of the young preachers picked 
out to ‘make.’ They were the best sports, too. 
You should have seen them make the boys work 
when they competed in athletics. Did we have 
athletics? JI’ll tell the world we did! Boys 
and girls alike. We had baseball, volley ball, 
tennis tournaments, hiking, swimming, camp- 
fires, a daily paper, and a different type of pro- 
gram every night. One night, stunts; another 
night, a song contest; another, a program given 
by the talented ‘studes.’ Oh, everything you 
can imagine.” 

“T s’pose you had a lot of fun riding all 
over the country, too, didn’t you? But they 
wouldn’t let you dance, would they?” asked one 
of the crowd, for Ruth liked dancing better 
than anyone. 

“Dancing!” and she laughed’ merrily. 
“Dancing! I never dreamed I could live a week 
without it, but it would seem terribly out of 
place there, and anyway there never was time 
for that or for riding either. Our days weren’t 
half long enough to do what we wanted to.” 

“And listen, folks!’ piped in Jack, “If you 
want to have the best time of your life and find 
real living and fellowship, that’s the place for 
you. I’m going again next year, and if you’re 
wise you'll go too.” 

Supreme silence reigned. Finally 
broken by a decidedly masculine voice. 

“When did you say the next conference is 
to be held?” 


When and Where 

California (No.). Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
Rey. John C. Prince, 424 Phelan Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

California (So.). Claremont, June 28-July 4. 
Rey. George F. Kenngott, 606 Spreckels Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Colorado. Geneva Glen, June 14-18. Rev. F. 
J. Estabrook, 211 Guardian Trust Bldg., Den- 
ver, Col. 

Connecticut. Storrs, June 25-July 5. Rev. R. 
T. Hiliott, Rocky Hill. 

Florida. Y.M.C. A. Camp, Keystone Heights, 
June 14-20. Mr. C. A. Hoyt, 117 W. Forsyth 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Idaho. Smiths Ferry, July 21-29. 
S. Rice, 2302 Ellis Ave., Boise. 

Illinois. Tower Hill, Sawyer, Mich., June 16- 
22: July 14-20. Miss Sallie A. McDermott, 19 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Iowa. Grinnell, June 11-17; Tabor, June 21- 
27; Camp Okoboji, Milford, June 28-July 4. 
Rev. BE. Merle Adams, Grinnell, lowa. 

Kansas. Manhattan, July 6-18. Kansas Con- 
gregational Conference, 718 Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kan. 

Louisiana-Teras. New Iberia, La., July 6-12. 


it was 


Rey. C. 
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(Colored) Rev. E. H. Phillips, 2026 St. An- 
thony St., New Orleans, La. 


Maine. Lake Cobb-oss-ee-con-tee, Winthrop, 
Me., Aug. 21-28. Rev. O. B. Tracy, Norway. 

Michigan. Olivet, June 25-July 2. Rev. Carl 
Stackman, 505 American State Savings Bank 
Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 

Middle Atlantic. Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 7-16. 
Rev. Charles W. Carroll, 188 S. 63 St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Saltsburg, Pa., Aug. 2-9, Rey. J. 
R. Thomas, Ebensberg, Pa. 

Minnesota. Northfield, June 22-29, Mrs. Traf- 
ford Jayne, 2511 Logan Ave., N., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Chanotedah, June 30-July 7 (girls) ; 
July 7-14 (boys); Rey. E. C. Ford, Benson, 
Minn. 

Montana. Sidney, July 12-18, Rev. T. T. 
Wylie, Sidney; Hast Rosebud Lake, July 22- 
29, Rev. R. B. Walker, Billings; Neihart, July 
26-Aug. 1, Rev. F. W. Shorter, Great Falls. 


Nebraska. Crete, June 5-12. Rev. C. G. 
Murphy, D.D., 408 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

New York. Aurora, June 25-July 4; Blairs- 
town, N. J., July 28-Aug. 4. Rev. H. J. Con- 
dit, Ithaca. 

North Carolina. King’s Mountain, June 9- 
17. (Colored) Rey. H.S. Barnwell, 195 Auburn 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

North Dakota. Valley 
Beulah, July 12-18. Rev. 
Broadway, Fargo, N. D. 

Ohio. Lakeside, June 28-July 4. Rey. C. L. 
Fisk, 801 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

South Dakota. Waubay, June 21-27. Rey. 
G. G. Murphy, 408 Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb., or Rev. Samuel Keck, Watertown, 8. D.; 
Placerville, July 8-15, Rev. C. G. Murphy, 408 
Barkley Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., or Rev. George 
Williams, Rapid City, S. D.; Yankton, July 
17-24, Rev. C. G. Murphy, 408 Barkley Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Texas. Waxahachie, July 6-14. Rev. A. H. 
Ricker, 2118 Moser Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Washington. Seabeck, July 14-22. Rey. Fred 
Grey, 6th and University Sts., Seattle, Wash. 

Wisconsin. Green Lake, June 30-July 6; 
Ashland, July 2430. Miss Sallie A. McDer- 
mott, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


First Church, Walton, N. Y. 


The picture on the cover page this week is 
that of the First Congregational Church of 
Walton, N. Y. Walton is situated among the 
Catskill Mountains, about midway between 
Kingston and Binghamton, and First Church 
was organized in 1798 by early settlers who 
came to this region from Connecticut at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

A recent issue of the Congregational State 
News (N. Y.) published the following state- 
ment concerning First Church: 

Throughout the years 26 men have gone into 
the ministry from the membership of the church. 
Rey. Charles Olmstead and Rey. J. H. Olm- 
stead, familiar names in central New York, 
are products of Walton’s hill country and its 
First Church. So, too, is Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
until recently superintendent of the Nebraska 
Conference. So, too, is Frank Jenkins of Pied- 
mont. At the present time two boys of the 
membership are studying in Union Seminary, 
New York City. 

The present church building was erected in 
1840. It was remodeled in 1898. It has re- 
cently been thoroughly renovated with various 
improvements, among which has been the in- 
stallation of organ chimes. 

The Walton church is conspicuous for its 
record in benevolences. Year after year it has 
headed the list of churches in its association 
in its gifts and during the last few years has 
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consistently overgiven its apportionment. In 
the last five years it has given close to $17,000 
to the regular apportionment items. There 


have been several thousand dollars additional 
given to special Congregational and undenom- 
inational objects. 

The church has a building fund of about 
$10,000 and anticipates providing additional 
church school facilities in the near future, 

The healthful condition of the church is due 
in good part to the substantial foundations laid 
by Rev. ©. S. Wyckoff, now of Plainville, Ct. 
The present minister is Rey. S. U. North. 
Mr. North was graduated from Union Seminary 
in 1921. He served the Congregational church 
at Park Ridge, N. J., for two years during his 
seminary course and for one year following: 
graduation. He has been at Walton since Au-, 
gust, 1922. 
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Off the Hooks 


By Rose Brooks 
“Funny to have Mother go ‘off the hooks,’ ” 


said Peter disconsolately, as, gathered at the 
gate with Aunt Margaret, Alice, Betty, and 
Jim, he watched the taxi, bearing Mother and 
Father to the station, whirl around the corner 
and out of sight. ‘Great to have you come to 
stay with us, Aunt Margaret,” he added with 
boyish affection as they trooped back into the 
house, grown suddenly empty in spite of them 
all. 

“Nothing like being wanted,’ Aunt Marga- 
ret smiled back at him. “Isn’t everybody can 
walk in the door and play mother to the finest 
nieces and nephews.” 

“You think she’ll get all well, don’t you?” 
asked Betty, following with the other three at 
Aunt Margaret’s heels as she made for the 
kitchen and began to stack dishes in neat piles 
by the sink. 

“The doctor said—” began Alice, sinking into 
a chair and staring out the window. 

“He said a ‘complete nervous breakdown,’ ” 
interrupted Peter, sinking into another chair 
and staring out another window. ‘“‘What’s she 
breaking down about, Aunt Margaret? Father’s 
all right. We’re all right.” 

Dr. Burton, the trusted family doctor, had 
taken the children into his confidence when 
Mother grew strangely sick. ‘Just one way 
for her to pull up,” he had told the startled 
four. “And that is to go away now, this week, 
and stay two months anyway. She thinks she 
can’t. Your father says he can take the time 
off and take her to Bermuda, and that your 
Aunt Margaret will come and stay with you. 
Nothing simpler. If you want a pretty, happy, 
well mother again, you see to it that you four 
young huskies make her feel she can go and 
stay six months if she wants to. You certainly 
don’t any of you look as helpless as she seems 
to think you are.’ Thus, concerned and seri- 
ous, the doctor warned the four Martins, and 
concerned and serious themselves, for once, the 
four assured Father and promised Mother that 
all would be well. “We can keep going just by 
ourselves,” Peter, the oldest, assured Mother. 
Aunt Margaret doesn’t need to come, ‘less she 
wants to. Two boys and two girls to run just 
one little house! Course we can. What makes 
you so tired-out all of a sudden, Mums?” 

Nevertheless Aunt Margaret did come, and 
her cheerful presence reassured the children, 
panicky in spite of themselves, at sight of a 
white and listless mother; reassured Father, 
too, who seemed as startled as the children to 
have Mother too tired to care about anything, 
one way or the other. Bermuda, or home, or 
any other place—all one to Mother. 

“Well, she’s gone now,” said Jimsy. “And 
she’ll come home all well, won’t she, Aunt 
Margaret?” 

Aunt Margaret, busily piling dishes, began 
to hum, 

“Let’s go outdoors,” 
makes you feel better.” 

“Let’s all do the dishes together, first,’ said 
Aunt Margaret, opening the top dresser drawer 
and passing out four dish towels. And the new 
régime began. 

“Best-meaning children in the world,’ mused 
Aunt Margaret an hour later when, kitchen 
and dining room in order, she had dismissed her 
dish-wiping brigade. “ ‘Not like Mother to be 


said Alice. “Outdoors 


off the hooks,’ ’’ says my adorable nevvy Peter. 
“Now who knows but the young man may be 
better at diagnosing than all the doctors? I’ll 
take a look. The lambs!’ She paused at the 
window to look at four dejected children perched 
on the porch railing. “Oh, well, a little worry- 
ing won’t hurt them, and it’s nothing they’ve 
meant to do.” 

Up the stairs ran Aunt Margaret, and stopped 
first at Peter’s room. On to Alice’s. To Jim- 
sy’s, to Betty’s, and finally to her own. 

“Three days I’ve been here,” she mused, “and 
certainly no such draperies have I seen before, 
—but Mother went to their rooms before she 
managed to crawl downstairs.” Draperies? 
Well, in Peter’s room, blue pajamas draped one 
chair, brown bathrobe another. In Alice’s, a 
pink kimona hung over a bed post, and—well, 
from that beginning, you can imagine the rest. 

The first dragging week passed, with a tele- 
gram from Father saying he and Mother had 
reached Bermuda and that Mother was a little 
better. Aunt Margaret radiated cheer, and the 
world looked a shade less gray to the four Mar- 
tins. 

“Great that Mother’s better,’ sighed Peter, 
as the four perched on their favorite porch rail 
before scattering for the afternoon. “Great 
that Aunt Margaret’s here,” he went on, hear- 
ing a song in the kitchen. 

“I know,” agreed Alice contentedly. ‘I love 
Aunt Margaret, but Peter—do you think—I 
mean Mother—” 

“Aunt Margaret isn’t Mother, if that’s what 
you mean.” ‘ 

“No, I mean,—sounds horrid, and maybe 
boys don’t notice,—but I mean, do you think 
Aunt Margaret’s as good a housekeeper as 
Mother?” 

“Best cook,—’ began Peter, loudly. 

“Hush!” cautioned Alice. “I know. Things 
taste scrumptious. Awful lot of dishes this 


noon. How can it take so many, for five 
people?’ 

“We never wiped ’em for Mums,” piped 
Betty. “So how do you know Aunt Margaret 


uses more?” 

“T don’t mind wiping ’em!” piped Jimsy, 
thinking of the shortcake promised for supper. 

“Oh, who said anybody minded!” Alice was 
petulant. “I wasn’t thinking ’bout dishes so 
much anyway.” 

“Why don’t you say what you are thinking 
about and not make us guess?’ Peter demanded 
with. big-brother directness. 

“Well, I just meant, when we come home 
at noon—and go upstairs—our rooms look so 
messy. Always have to pick up things all over 
the place to make it look decent. When 
Mother’s home—” 

“Bverything’s all clean,’ finished Betty. 
“And you don’t have to hunt for everything you 
want.” 

“T didn’t mean, Peter—”’ Alice went on, as 
Peter kept silence. “You know I’m just as 
fond of Aunt Margaret as you are.” 

“Flumph !” gaid Peter finally, as if returning 
in his mind from a journey. “I never thought 
of it before. Why didn’t Mums ask us? Dishes, 
and everything else. Come up stairs!” And 
with the air of a general he marshaled the 
younger ones before him, and closed his door 
upon them. “Why on earth should Aunt Mar- 
garet pick up our things?” he began, seizing 
blue pajamas to hang on their hook. 

“But she doesn’t!” demurred Betty, round- 
eyed. 


“Lucky she doesn’t! I mean, why sho 
Mother? She does! Here, get busy, and } 
me Sige out, and then we’ll do the ot 
rooms.’ 

“Oh!” Understanditte came in a flash, : ‘ 
Alice flew for the dust mop. ‘Dr. Burton g 
Wwe didn’t look ag helpless as Mother thou 
we were!” she recalled, dusting out Pet 
closet vigorously, before beginning to straigh 
out clothes and shoes. “Come on, my roo 
as bad as yours, and I’m a girl!” 

“For mercy’s sake! You don’t mean to sa; 
Aunt Margaret, prowling around the garden 
search of early shoots, looked in astonishm 
at a mop shaking clouds of dust out a wind 
“Have those adorable children actually noti 
after. a week that their rooms aren’t tidy ¢ 
that all their belongings are off the hooks? 
began to think I’d have to resort to word 
A laugh cut short her excitement as the nm 
continued to flourish. 

“Whew! Does Mother do this every da} 
Jimsy looked upon his ordered room with pri 

“Did she, you mean,” corrected Peter, giv 
the closet a final look. “She isn’t going to a 
more, young man, and she isn’t going to dc 
lot of other things, either.” 

“Your room was just as bad as mine, you 
man yourself,” retorted Jimsy. “Come on 
Betty’s. My goodness, afternoon’s most gon 

“Tf she is as good a housekeeper as Moth 
her room will be tidy,” said Alice, who had 
way of sticking to original points. 

“Door’s open. But it’s always slick as 
pin.’ Peter’s eyes peered in and twinkl 
“Guess if we can keep our rooms like he 
Mother might stay well quite a while—all t 
extra time she’d have to fool around in.” 

At supper, four children, feasting up 
strawberry shortcake, sighed, ‘“You’re the bi 
cook in the world, Aunt Margaret.” 

And Aunt Margaret, circling the tab 
dropped a kiss on top of each smooth head a 
said, ‘‘You’re the dearest children in the wor 
so now we're even.” 


“But how did you teach them?” ask 
Mother, well and happy and home again aft 
weeks of rest by the blue sea. ‘First morni 
I was home I went upstairs for my usual pic 
up-party and their rooms looked as if I ke 
two maids. Next morning—the same. Tod 
—the same. I begin to think it’s going to la 
And well, if it does, and all their other ne 
habits—I guess I'll last, too! How could y 
do it when I couldn’t?” 

“YT didn’t do a thing,” said Aunt Margar 
laughing as gaily as one of the children. “ 
was just hooks and eyes. Last? Of course it 
last. It has lasted, a but. the first week, ev 
since you’ve been gone.’ 

“But how did you,—” persisted Mother. 

“But it’s just because I didn’t. It’s just hb 
cause they decided, all by their four sma 
selves that everything being always off tl 
hooks had finally put even Mother ‘off tl 
hooks’! Henceforth they prefer everything ¢ 
the hooks, Mother included !” 

(All rights reserved) 


Child’s Grace Before Meals 
By Nirum P. Olmsted 
We praise thee, Lord, for all thy care; 
For us thou didst this food prepare ; 
With grateful hearts may we partake. 
We ask it for thy dear Name’s sake. 
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4 The Real Colonel House 

p INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL HOUSE, 

a by. Pror. CHARLES Seymour (Houghton 
es 2 yols. $10.00). With great persist- 
y while reading these volumes there has 
e the recollection of a story once told by 

dent King at a National Council gather-. 
f e story concerned an inebriated visitor 
1 Bons s fair who approached a group com- 
from an ornate building to inquire what 
ding it was. On_ being told, he thanked 
n yery gravely and replied, “I’ve been in it 
| I want to check it off.” 
one sense the story is so inapropos that 
apologize for the recollection. There has 
n nothing in any sense casual or perfunc- 
y in Colonel House’s participation in af- 
rs, nor has there been in him any trace of 
uddlement. These volumes reveal the un- 
stionably large and important part that he 
yed during a period of unusual crisis in 
jonal and world affairs, and they present to 
a man unusually well balanced and clear- 


ded. None the less—and here is the point. 


the story—they do in an unexpected and 
prising way ‘‘check off’? the personality and 
eer of one who but a few years ago was so 
ch a man of mystery that he seemed at times 
re a myth, or a tradition, than a reality. 

President Wilson will always be in some 
pects a man of mystery. Asquith as a war 
smier will always have about him elements 
the unexplainable. Other figures of the 
eat War period will be the subject of crucial 
toric conflict. But it is interesting to note 
+ the three men who in a political sense 
sbably most influenced the course of events— 
smenceau in France, Lloyd George in Wng- 


ly, as to their motives, actions, and influ- 
ces, as definitely and accurately appraised 
thin their own lifetime as they will ever be. 
the case of Lloyd George, as now in that 
Colonel House, this appraisal is made pos- 
le largely through direct self-revelation. 
Before Colonel House can be ‘‘checked off,” 
wever, these papers, and those that are likely 
follow them, must be read thoroughly. It 
ll not be an irksome task, for both in their 
sal material and in Professor Seymour’s ed- 
ng of them, the papers are as delightfully 
tertaining as they are historically valuable. 
ley represent Colonel House’s own account 
his participation in affairs and, as such, at 
ist part of the representation will be open 
challenge. In fact, the challenge has already 
en made in a violent attack upon these vol- 
nes in Congress. It will be a question 
hether House was really “the power behind 
e throne” during the Wilson administration, 
‘whether the power that he wielded arose 
rectly out of the confidence that President 
flson reposed in him. But whatever may 
ve been the priority in the relationship there 
‘no question that House was an exceedingly 
\portant figure, even more influential in his 
lationship to foreign governments and states- 
en than in the immediate gepucre of American 
ities. 
Both prior to and during the war he was en- 
usted with missions of the greatest delicacy 
id significance, and he seems in these rela- 
= to have achieved a place and a suc- 
s which was as much due to his own person- 
ity as to the fact that he was President Wil- 
ns confidential and personal representative. 
1 some respects he exercised a power that 
ight be of a dangerous sort, and that ought 
xt to be wielded by anybody but a competent, 
‘usted, and responsible ‘secretary of state. 
robably ‘much’ of this personal power in for- 
gn affairs, exercised ‘by House under Wilson’s 


| 


confidence, arose from the fact of Bryan’s cru- 
cial weakness and limitations as a secretary 
of state. While House showed more astute- 
ness and diplomacy than ultimate honesty and 
character in his relationships with Bryan— 
upon which these volumes give very candid 
revelations—there can be no doubt that neither 
he nor Wilson had any real admiration for, or 
confidence in, Bryan. 

In one respect these reyelations raise an in- 
teresting question concerning the personality 
of Mr, Wilson. What were his actual tem- 
per and character? Or to what extent did 
these change under the heavy strain of respon- 
sibility and illness? A common estimate of 
Mr. Wilson is that despite all his elements of 
strength and idealism he had the inherent 
weakness of being self-centered and aloof, over- 
bearing, and hard to work with. Yet, here, on 
Colonel House’s own statement, we have the 
picture of a man who gave his confidence and 
friendship in the most complete and intense 
way. In view of the popular notion of Mr. 
Wilson these revelations are sufficiently amaz- 
ing and important. And, with all due justice 
to Colonel House, one questions at times 
whether he honored that confidence as com- 
pletely as it was given. Would President Wil- 
son have bestowed it so completely had he 
known, or seen, certain things that at that 
very time were being written in House’s diary? 
We question it; and to that extent Wilson ap- 
pears as a larger man than House. 

But the interests and questions aroused by 
these papers are too many and deep for any- 
thing more than suggestion in the space avail- 
able. 
becomes in some respects a larger, and in other 
respects a much smaller, figure than he has 
been ag a man of mystery. The tradition of a 
man in the background, without ambition, and 
seeking nothing for himself, is effectually ex- 
ploded. It is true House did not need, or 
seek, money, and a certain amount of his power 
arose from the fact that he did not desire 
office. But with great astuteness he used this 
latter fact as a means toward attaining the 
very definite ambition of exercising real power. 
Hig vanity and his ambition played for large 
stakes, and were exercised with discretion and 
astuteness; but how deeply they were present 
is shown in the fact that it has been impos- 
sible to conceal them in these records. 

Walter Page, regarding whom House’s ref- 
erences have a touch of condescension, was in 
this respect a much finer man than House. 
His letters display a purity of motive and a 
nobility of purpose that in our judgment mark 
a higher moral and spiritual level than these 
House papers considered as a whole. One 
passes this judgment with hesitation, for House 
was by no means a man of low ideals. In fact, 
from some standpoints his ideals were very 
high. But he appears in the main aS a man 
to whom statesmanship was more a game to 
enjoy than an intense and passionate religion. 


A. Remarkable Child’s Journal 


Karuir’s Diary. Edited by MARGARET W. 
Bacieston (Doran. $2.00 net). This is.a real 
diary, which has the daily record of the 
thoughts and daily experiences of a very in- 
teresting girl. Kathie was twelve years old 
when she began her journal, fifty years ago, 
and the last entry was on her wedding day. 
No made-up story could be more interesting and 
few are so delightfully real and revealing of girl 
heart and thoughts and adventures. Kathie and 
her mother are in the country, and her learned 
father is away. Her experiences lead to board- 
ing’ school and Oberlin College. In the Diary 
Kathie writes about her friends, and gives.a 


In this full and frank revelation House. 
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_ “AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


faithful and amusingly frank record of her own 
impressions of people, events, and life problems. 
There is sentiment and sadness, illness and 
disappointments, fun and lively times. It is 
a wholesome and an altogether remarkable 
book. Kathie’s real identity is not revealed. 
The Diary was edited and charmingly imtro- 
duced by Margaret W. Eggleston, who is the 
wife of Rey. George W. Owen of Hyde Park, 
Mass. 
Archaeology 

BABYLONIAN Lire AND History, by Siz BH, 
A, WALLIS BupcE (Revell. $3.75). 

IsRAEL AND BasytLon, by W. LANDSDELL 
WaRpDLE (Revell. $2.50). 

To the important books on Biblical Research 
and Archaeology, published by Revell, and re- 
cently noticed in The Congregationalist, these 
are now added. Dr. Budge’s book represents 
an absolutely new writing of a standard work, 
and a bringing down to date of the story of 
important discoveries. It is written in terms 
understandable by the lay reader, and has an 
extensive bibliography and a full index, ‘The 
English Congregational Quarterly, a very com- 
petent authority, says of Dr. Wardle’s book 
that it knows of no other covering the same 
ground. It is an important volume for its 
study of Babylonian influences on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and for the clearness with which 
it emphasizes the distinctive character of the 
monotheism of the Old Testament as contrasted 
with its alleged sources in Babylonian myth- 
ology 


General 

Wuen I Was a Boy IN ARMENIA, by 
Manoog Drs ALPXANIAN (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Go. $1.25). A vivid story of the life 
of an Armenian boy from early childhood to~ 
young manhood in America. It is involved in 
the tragedies of his people and gives an inform- 
ing and interesting description of the cus- 
toms and characteristics of a people of many 
virtues. The author says that the Armenians 
came originally from Central Europe. 

Tur Ligur IN THE VALLEY, by MABEL WaAG- 
NALLS (Funk and Wagnalls. $1.50). A re- 
markable and inspiring narrative dealing indi- 
rectly with the growth from small and limited 
beginnings of a great publishing house. ‘This 
book, however, is the more interesting story 
of a life, of a girl’s determination to make 
“Perseverance a substitute for Genius,” and of 
the indomitable and wise spirit of a mother 
who in days of poverty sacrificed everything 
to spend freely upon her daughter’s training. 
It is a human document of beauty and pathos, 
not unmarked by a touch of genius and power. 

A Man Unver Avrnority, by Bruen M. 
Dett (Putnam). Miss Dell is a well-known 
author whose stories seem to appeal to a large 
number of readers. This one deals with the 
love which developed between an Hnglish vicar 
and a mysterious woman who comes to live in 
the village. The vicar, who is a man under 
authority of the Master he serves continually 
has to explain how a red-blooded man can be 
in his profession. There are many strange hap- 
penings before the inevitable happy ending comes. 

Tur Hien ADVENTURE, by JEFFERY FARNOL 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). Recalling, and. re- 
peating most probably, the success of ‘The 
Broad Highway,” the author has gone back to 
the same period for this new novel. The quest 
of adventure in Mr. Farnol’s competent hands 
means a book where unexpected and exciting 
happenings are linked with romance in a man- 
ner that is exclusively Farnol’s. It is enough 
to-announce a’ new book ofthis’ author’s to as- 
sure a host of readers. 
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A Novel Meeting 


Ravenswood Congregational Church, Chicago, 
at the midweek service on April 21, had a 
novel and interesting program. A debate was 
arranged in which a number of men each cham- 
pioned a specific missionary area. The guer- 
don was a supposititious gift of one million 
dollars. C. B. Aldrich urged the multifold need 
of the home field, especially among our “be- 
lated races,” and definitely for the larger edu- 
cational program in the United States. L. J. 
Mugford pressed the claims of India, and gave 
a graphic description of that singularly attrac- 
tive field. Bruce Johnson spoke eloquently on 
behalf of Africa, as perhaps only a corporation 
lawyer could speak, stressing the heart poten- 
tial of the black man. Francis L. Denham was 
the protagonist for the unexampled opportunity 
of the Gospel at present in China. H. H. Mat- 
teson, whose son teaches at St. Paul’s College, 
Tarsus, presented the new missionary situation 
in the Near East. The champion for Japan, 
W. O. Pllis, found it impossible at the last 
moment to attend the debate. T. C. Hollen- 
berger presided, and at the close called upon 
the minister to make the award. The judge 
in summing up the situation decided that no 
one plea had persuaded him a million dollars’ 
worth, though he was forced to confess that 
the arguments presented by one or two wrought 
him up considerably. The proportion which he 
devised for the distribution of the million dol- 
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lars, however, appealed to the audience as a 
fairly equitable division. The occasion was ex- 
hilarating and illuminating, and the hope was 
expressed of sharing this plan with others to 
whom it may appeal. Dr. Morriston Thomas 
is minister of Ravenswood. 


. From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Pastor Closes Work at Troy 

Rey. H. A. Sibley, after eight years of faith- 
ful service as pastor of Trinity, Troy, preached 
his farewell sermon on April 25. He has been 
an untiring worker in all departments, espe- 
cially leading in activities of the Boy Scouts 
and Pioneers. Mrs. Sibley has been equally gen- 
erous in giving time and energy to aid in mis- 
sion study classes, Sunday school work, and 
pageantry. During the pastorate just closed 
the church received into membership 39 by 
confession, 18 by letter, the total membership 
now numbering 101. The work to which Mr. 
Sibley has been called is that of county mis- 
sionary for the International Commission on 
Hyangelism for New Hampshire. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Stoneham Church to Enlarge Its Plant 

At a banquet on April 14, the members of 
First, Stoneham, celebrated the 200th anniver- 
sary of the erection of their first house of 
worship, which, for over a century, was the only 
church in the community. On this fitting ocea- 
sion the committee on religious education, 
through the director of the Bible school, M. P. 
Peffer, launched a movement to raise $22,000 to 
build an enlargement of the Bible school build- 
ing for the rapidly growing school. Following 
addresses by the pastor, Rev. H. J. Kilbourn, 
the chairman of the religious education com- 
mittee, W. S. Lister, and a splendid message 
from Rev. F. D. Parker, the members pledged 
over $16,000 for the new enterprise. The work 
is to be done this summer. 


Second, West Newbury, Loses Pastor 

Second, West Newbury, has accepted the res- 
ignation of Rev. Herbert Tucker, who goes, 
June 1, to a church in Hast Granby, Ct., that 
he may be near the Hartford School of Reli- 
gious Education, where he plans to continue 
his studies. Both Mr. and Mrs. Tucker have 
endeared themselves to the entire community. 
They have spared neither time nor strength in 
ministering to the needs of the people. Mr. 
Tucker has built up the chureh greatly during 
his pastorate of three years and a half, and a 
large number, both old and young, have been 
added to the active membership: Church 
school camps at Lake Attitash were conducted 
successfully last summer under his and Mrs. 
Tucker’s supervision, where a deeper sense of 
the value of every-day religion was brought 
home to the boys and girls and has helped them 
to feel more responsible for the future of the 
church. 


Minister Discusses Modern Psychology 

Rev. J. C. Justice, pastor of Union, Wey- 
mouth and Braintree, is presenting at the mid- 
week services a series of ten lectures on “‘Mod- 
ern Psychology.” The following subjects are 
included: associations, ideas, habits, attention, 
will, the unconscious four-fifths, superiority- 


} 


the masterful personality. The lectures } 
aroused an unusual interest among the 


bers of the church. 


FLORIDA 

Dedication at Crestview ‘4! 
A new house of worship was dedicated 
Crestview on April 25. Rey. Neil McQua 
of Atlanta preached the dedication sermon 
Rev. J. F. Blackburn of Atlanta delivered 
evening address. Orestview is the county § 
of Okaloosa County. The town is grow 
rapidly and the outlook for our church is” 
couraging. Rev. C. W. Smith is the pastor 


ILLINOIS 
Evening Services Become Popular 

Sunday evening services at Warren Aver 
Chicago, have shown great improvement si 
last fall. The pastor, Rev. W. H. North, | 
called upon each department of the church 
take the responsibility for building up : 
carrying on one service. “The department f 
nishes a welcoming committee and ushers 
sides necessary publicity, and often some f 
ture of the program.. It has meant a w 
organized, well-advertised, enthusiastic sery 
every time. 

The women of this church gave Mrs. No 
a birthday surprise party on April 27, prese 
ing her with a beautiful watch and many 
pressions of love. Warren Avenue is hav: 
an excellent year. 


TENNESSEE 

Pilgrim, Chattanooga, Reaches Students 

Dr. M. S. Freeman of Pilgrim, Chattanoo 
stands for religious freedom and progress. T 
is recognized by teachers in the University 
Tennessee, located at Chattanooga. They tu 
to Pilgrim Church students dissatisfied w 
their Fundamentalist pastors. Recently a s 
dent of the university, a member of the B: 
tist church, was preparing for the minist 
He was licensed to preach, taught a Sund 
school class in his church and was president 
its young people’s society. Because of his : 


inferiority replex, unconscious conflict, | 
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lance of the theory: of evolution, his license 
| taken from him with his position as 
ther and leader of young people in his 
rch. On the advice of his professor, he be- 
le a‘member of Pilgrim Church. There is 
active campaign in some churches against 
‘study of biology by students of universities. 
| sermons of Dr, Freeman are enjoyed be- 
se of their sanity and reasonableness, and 
jents who are members of churches oppos- 
evolution are turning toward Pilgrim 
ich. The attitude of our denomination in 
| present controversy concerning evolution 
js Pilgrim Church a commanding position 
‘Chattanooga and the entire South. Dr. 
feman is equal to the leadership for which 
‘situation calls. 


IOWA 

king Use of Religious Drama 

first, Sioux City, is making large use of the 
gious drama in its work and worship. The 
lia Players, who are members of a Bible 
ss, have given in the last three years, some 
|presentations in Sioux City and surround- 
‘towns. Only the strongest religious dramas 
| staged, such as, The Rock, The Star in the 
st, He Is the Son of God, Ruth, and Re- 
a. The dramatic director is Mrs. W. H. 
(fith, whose plays, His Masterpiece and Rab- 
i, are commendable. In the home church 
| presentations have been given at the Sun- 
y vesper hour and repeated the second time 
capacity houses. The pastor of the church, 
J. H. Andress, attributes the success of 
s work to the consecrated character of the 
yers and to their devotion to this type of 
Tistian service. All are members of the 
irch and of the Bible class. Each player 
eg up his work and carries it through in the 
rit of prayer. The presentation of any re- 
ious drama ig not looked upon either by play- 
or audience as a “performance,” but as a 
ans of preaching the Gospel. An offering 
taken ag at a regular church service, but ad- 
ssion is never charged. There are great spir- 
al possibilities in this type of service, and 
st churches have similar talent which awaits 
Telopment. 


dination at Keosauqua 

This old historic church, whose early be- 
mings are wrapped up with the history of 
-Iowa Band and the ministry of Rev. Daniel 
ne, experienced a satisfying thrill in the 
ent ordination of their young pastor, Mr. 
ul P. Jackson, who has served the church 
‘the past year. 

[he candidate for ordination came up from 
ranks of the people. Most of his early 
ication was acquired in the school of hard 
9¢cks where “the colors are black and blue.” 
$ sense of a “call” to the ministry came 
ough his contact with laboring men and 
ough the helpful friendship of his pastor, 
vy. G. B. Wilder, who encouraged him to 
er the ministry. By dint of hard work and 
‘sistent effort, Mr. Jackson has applied him- 
— to the task with fidelity. Having pur- 
1d a systematic course of study as prescribed 
the conference, and taken correspondence 


tk with Chicago Seminary, the church asked 


his ordination. The statement to the coun- 
‘was a declaration of practical working faith 
roid of theological phraseology and techni- 
ity, yet withal a statement of penetrating in- 
ht, well balanced, and modern, and setting 


Banger Theelegical Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
ining for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
ding to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
" non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
d Beate for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 

Fi WarRREN J. Mouuron, President 


: Bangor, Maine. 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Some people always have sickness or com- 


pany on Sunday. It is hard to tell which 


is the worse. 


forth Christ as the power and wisdom of God 
for a needy world. The council gave hearty 
and unanimous approval as to the fitness of the 
candidate and’ proceeded to the formal service 
of ordination. It was singularly appropriate 
that Rev. G. B. Wilder of Humboldt—the “‘dis- 
coverer” of Mr. Jackson—should preach the 
sermon which was a strong message on the 
“Secret of Power.’ Superintendent Johnson 
offered the prayer of ordination, Rev. EB. M. 
Adams gave the charge to the candidate, Rey. 
W. G. Ramsay the right hand of fellowship, 
and Rey. Naboth Osborne the charge to the 
church. The large audience which completely 
filled the church at the evening service, made 
up in part from a delegation sent by the Farm- 
ington church, where Mr. Jackson formerly 
served, was a fine tribute to the popularity 
of the young minister, as well as an evidence 
of keen interest in the event itself. 


NEBRASKA 


Progress at Ainsworth 

During the past three years church attend- 
ances at Ainsworth have tripled, the pastor’s 
salary has been increased 66 per cent, and the 
church schoo] has made good progress. The 
parish house has been put in repair and recrea- 
tional activities are scheduled weekly. Im- 
provements costing $1,000 have been made on 
the parsonage, a garage and two additional lots 
have been purchased, and committees are now 
at work to install a new church furnace and 
enlarge the choir rostrum and pulpit platform. 
The church is doing better than ever on beney- 
olences, and the church school and missionary 
societies are actively engaged in assisting in 
meeting the apportionment. Dr. F'. H. Stemme 
is pastor. 

WISCONSIN 

Services for Bilingual Groups 

Aside ‘from serving the Dano-Norwegian 
church at Clintonville, the pastor, Rev. L. G. 
Moland, cares regularly for services in Be- 
thesda Church, Navarino, and the Galesburg 
church. Services are conducted at Bethany, 


Hartford is equipped to offer such instruction. 


Hartford Sem 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Mackenzie, President 
Frew seminaries are able to offer adequate training in religious education for the layman, in addi- 
tion to the professional training of the minister. é c 
This school fills the:same place in religious education 
that the high class normal school or teacher’s college does in secular education. 
The city of Hartford is.rich in charitable organizations. k : 
with these, and through them facilities are offered students to do practical work. ‘ 
receives compensation and the student is helped to pay part of the expenses of his education. 
inary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 
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Clintonyille, every Wednesday evening in tlie 
Norwegian language. Mr. Moland is especially 
successful in meeting the difficult problem . of 
bilingual work. A recent song service at the 
Galesburg church filled the house to over- 
flowing. 
WYOMING 

Building Repairs at First, Cheyenne 

Extensive building repairs have recently been 
made at First, Cheyenne, including the eleva- 
tion of the floor and reseating of the gallery, 
the installation of new electric light fixtures, 
and the carpeting of the floor of the auditorium. 
It is an interesting fact that this church build- 
ing was the first in the land to be lighted by 
electricity. Rev. J. C. Blackman, the pastor, 
is just finishing his fifth year with the church. 


COLORADO 
With the German Churches 
Nineteen members haye been taken into 
Chzistian Church, Longmont, since January 1. 
With a church membership of 90, the church 
school holds up to an average attendance nearly 
equaling this. Rev. J. P. Flemmer, the pas- 


tor, began his work here January 1. 

A council at Berthoud recently voted to rec- 
ognize Salem Church as the one Congregational 
church of this place. 


Rockford College 


Women 


The meeting was marked 


Founded in 1847 
for Modern Women 


A college of distinguished graduates, fine 
traditions, and high standards of Chris- 
tian scholarship. Chartered on February 
25, 1847; this year is the 79th anniversary 
of Rockford College for Women. A.B, and 
B.S. degrees. Majors in the regular academic 
subjects or Education, Art, Social Service, 
Home Economics, Music, and Secretarial 
studies. A campus of wooded acres on Rock 
River, 88 miles from Chicago. All students 
participate in athletics. An intimate college 
with many student activities. 
Write for catalogue and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., Pres. 
ic) Box C, Rockford, Ill. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Through the School of Religious Education, 


intimate touch 


The Foundation is in 
Often this work 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Themas W. Graham 
Ceuncil Hall, Oberlin, Ohie 


(i 
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PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium, 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 
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by a harmonious spirit, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the members of First and Bethle- 
hem Churches will find a home in the new or- 
ganization. 

The growth of several of the German 
churches of the state has been steady and sub- 
stantial. A few of the outstanding ones may 
be mentioned as to membership. Fort Collins 
has now about 350 members; Windsor, 300; 
and Loveland, 400. 


Radio Address Arouses Interest 
Rey. W. O. Rogers, pastor of Washington 
Park, Denver, recently spoke over the radio,-de- 


YOUR CLUB NEED MONEY? 


Here is your opportunity. A simple, pleasant 
method that will win the interest and co-operation 


of every member. Work done in spare moments. 
No investment required. Write for particulars. 


S. J. GROSS 


Kernwood Building Malden, Mass. 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 


degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. 


Classified Wants 


Advertisements under these headings cost four 
cents per word each insertion, including initials 
and address; minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. 
Keyed ads. (care Congregationalist, Boston) cost 
15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Home.in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences, 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table: “TI: V.,” 
The Congregationalist. = 3 


Washington, D. ©. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has- the facilities of a hotel with 


the atmosphere of - home. Established twelve 
years, and internationally: known. -Fifty. quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
remises. Excellent dining rooms near. Send 


or map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature, inclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G’’ St. Northwest. 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F. St. 
Three squares west of White House. _ One block 
from Washington Auditorium. Rooms with run- 
ning water. Sight-seeing cars call at door. Tele- 
Phone, Franklin 7345. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Director of Religious Activities, in 
east-central New York city of 35,000. Young 
man to organize social and recreational program 
of Church; also expected to direct religious edu- 
cation work. .Begin work September 1. Salary, 
$2,200. Send references to “KF. T. R.,’”’ The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Opportunity for Protestant woman to go into 
the country for the summer with family of two. 
Companion and assist in housework. Moderate 
compensation. “A. B. C.,” The Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good. posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N._ Y. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Congregational minister getting out of school 
will supply few Sundays. Best references. “B. 
A,” The Congregationalist. 
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scribing the large community service which his 
church is performing, although meeting at pres- 
ent in a basement. This aroused an interest 
among those who listened in and on the follow- 
ing Sunday many came to see the church he 
had described. The work is going forward en- 
couragingly, especially among the young people 
and in the church school. 


WASHINGTON 

Pilgrim House Night 

Friends of Pilgrim House, Seattle, the new 
social and religious center for Congregational 
students at the University of Washington, dined 
recently at Plymouth. Everybody had words 
of praise for the work being done at Pilgrim 
House. FI. M. Roberts, president of Pilgrim 
Foundation, sponsor of the house, presided. 
Among the speakers were Dean David Thom- 
son, Prof. BH. S. Meany, Mayor-elect Landes, 
Rey. T. K. Vogler, student pastor, and Mr. J. 
A. Younger, whose skillful presentation of the 
financial needs of the house met with generous 
response. Two members of the Pilgrim Club, 
beneficiaries of the house, spoke of its helpful 
influences on student life, and the house or- 
chestra enlivened the occasion with numerous 
selections. Out of 6,000 students enrolled at 
the university, 400 are of Congregational affili- 
ations, and of these 125 are members of the 
Pilgrim Club. The house is open to all stu- 
dents of the university, and many who do not 
enroll as members of the club come under the 
influences of the house. The student pastor 
and his wife live in the house, and havea glad 
welcome for all who come. Young men and 
women of the Pilgrim Club meet weekly for 


REAL ESTATE 


For rent for August, seven-room cottage on 
Peaks Island, Casco Bay, Me. Gas, bath, 100 feet 
from shore, quiet neighborhood, $100 per month. 
eat ee R. Smith, No. 1, 829 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
on, Mass. 


Lake George, N. Y. Furnished cottage, rent for 
season. Nine rooms, running water, ice and boat 
furnished. The Hamlet, mile south Huletts. Land- 
ing. Apply to Henry J. Condit, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PASTORATE WANTED 
————————————————————— 
Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
church. Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation specialities. Address “E. B.,” The 


; 5 Con- 
gregationalist. 


Pastor in Middle West, seminary trained, for- 
mer Y worker, successful with young people, 
good pastor, would consider- pastorate in New 
England. Present salary $2,000. “J. A.” The 
Congregationalist. 


Congregational minister of ordinary ability and 
20 years’ experience desires to re-enter the min- 
istry in college town or large industrial center. 
J. W. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 


MISCELLANEOUS) 
ee See ee ee 
For Sale—One Remington and one Underwood 
portable. typewriter... Excellent condition, used 
but a_few months. Bargain—either machine at 
en C. A. Quigley, 679 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, 
IN. . 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and cer; 
tificate arranged by Rey. Clarence F. Swift, D.D. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in quan- 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlin, 
O. Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press Book Stores 
in Boston and Chicago. 


Christian widow, comfortable country home, 14 
miles Albany-Troy, would take child to board. 
Mother’s care. Best references. “Mother,” The 
Congregationalist. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Professional and business opportunities can be 
proved to be large in this steadily growing cen- 
ter. Experience of recent comers will interest 
you. Pastor Congregational Church, or Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Minot, N. D. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with ma 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. ‘Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Bible. study and to hear addresses by ci 
tors and others. Pilgrim House sends ou; 
week students to teach in the ciate 
of the city and: vicinity; others go & 
aid with their music, and at times to ¢o 
church services. % 


OREGON 
New Building and New Name 

Central, Salem, is erecting a new bu 
this summer and has yoted to adopt a) 
name, “Knight Memorial,’ in honor of) 
P. S. Knight, who organized the chur, 
1894 and was for many years its belovec 
tor. The new building, which will pre 
be ready for dedication on September 5 
wooden structure, finished in stucco, ané 
measure 120 by 50 feet. 

The building is well planned to proyic 
the church services, and also for the educa’ 
and community features of the work. 
Sunday school and social rooms are at the 
of the main auditorium and for special se: 
can be opened into the auditorium, proj 
a seating capacity of between six and 
hundred people. The estimated cost 0 
building and equipment, including a new 
organ, is $20,000. Rev. H. C. Stover ret 
for his second pastorate to this church las 


} 
} 
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Portland Churches Prosper 

Our 11 churches in Portland are gr 
more rapidly and are showing more sig 
healthy progress than at any previous ti 
their history. Three hundred and se} 
five new members have been received int 
English-speaking churches this spring. 
confirmation figures from our prosperous 
man churches bring the total to 500. 

Several of our churches in this city 
buildings that are in poor condition or a 
adequate in size. The next decade is lik 
be a period of extensive church building 
ity in Portland. Some churches are al 
preparing to launch new building camp 

Dr. E. P. Borden, who comes to us froi 
Baptist denomination, is attracting atte 
as the acting pastor at St. Johns, Por 
His congregations in the winter months 
the auditorium at all services and the Si 
school has outgrown its recently enlarged 
ters. : 

Our University Park Church is adva 
steadily under the strong leadership of 
F. W. Westwood, who came to Oregon 
Canada last June. Mr. Westwood -is a. 
musician and his fine vested choir is a 
help in his church services. In order to 
their appreciation of the splendid work h 
his wife are doing, the officers of the ¢ 
recently called at the newly purchased - ps 
age and made handsome presentations t 
and Mrs. Westwood. 

An unusual record for Pacific Coast ps 
is that of Dr. J. J. Staub, who has bee 
minister of Sunnyside, Portland, since th 
of his:ordination 34 years ago. Dr. Stat 
ganized the Sunnyside Church and has bt 
up to a membership of over 400. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


American Congregational Associ: 


The annual meeting of the American Con} 
tional Association will be held in Room 500, 
gregational House, Boston, on Monday, Ma 
1926, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and act 0 
veports of the officers and committees, to 
officers for the ensuing year, and to transac 
other business that may legally come before 

THOMAS Topp, £ 


Annual Meeting 


In accordance with the vote of the Boa 
Directors the Annual Meeting of the New 
Education Commission will be held Tuesda 
25, at 12 o’clock noon, in Room 500, at 14 B 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. This meeti 
called for the election of officers and the tra 
tion of such other business as. may. pro 


come before it. / 


8, 1926 
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h the Schools and Colleges 


livet Calls New President 
College, Olivet, Michigan, has just 

its presidency Dean A. H. Vestling of 

m College, Northfield, Minn. Dean Vest- 


is a native of Kansas. He spent his early 


A. HE. VESTLING 
President-elect of Olivet College 


n the Ludington High School. He took his 
age training at Bethany College, Kansas, 
at Yale, graduating from the latter in 
3. He received his doctor’s degree at Yale 
907, and taught there for eight years before 
ig to Carleton. 
age as teacher, as dean of men, and dean of 
college. He was ordained to the Congre- 
onal ministry in 1918. 

livet is known in some sections of the 
st_as “The Miracle College” because it was 
ed for two or three years after the war, 
‘many who knew: the situation thought it 
Jd‘ never be opened again. It has had a 
arkable history. It was founded by such 
vas Father Shipherd and Professor Hosford, 
nurtured by those of the character of Hsta- 
kk, Daniels, Sperry, and others. It has 
m to the country and the world 14 college 
sidents, a large number of school teachers 
administrators, and pastors and mission- 
S whose number is legion, to say nothing 
1 long list of worthy statesmen, and men 
erable in business and in professions. Its 
wth during the last five years has been un- 
al and it was this that made such a strong 
eal to Dr. Vestling. It is growing strong 
in financially, and faces the future with 
*y assurance of success under the new lead- 
ip. President Vestling will take up his 
ies at commencement time. 


~ -Convocation at Yale 

he Seventeenth Annual Convocation at the 
é Divinity Schoo] was held April 19-21 and 
ight. together a representative gathering of 
nni and ministers. 

lhe Lyman Beecher Lecturer this year was 
Rey. Raymond Calkins, D.D., who chose as 
theme “The Christian Pxperience and the 
istian Ministry.” In his first lecture Dr. 
kins struck the keynote of his entire series 
n he found the only ground of religious cer- 
ity in the immediate consciousness of God. 
S experience he stressed as the foundation 
any true ministry and the supreme need of 
~Church.. In later lectures he discussed 
h sane mysticism in its relation to knowl- 


: 
“a 


He has served the latter: 
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edge, theology, and the work of the. preacher 
and pastor, driving the message home with his 
well-known intellectual power and literary skill. 
It was a message urgently needed, and at the 
close of the series the audience rose in a body 
and expressed its appreciation by prolonged 
applause. 

Prof. G. A. Coe, the Nathaniel W. Taylor 
Lecturer on Theology, was equally effective in 
his discussion of “The Motives of Men.” The 
four lectures were marked by well-selected il- 
lustrations, and expressed with a humor and 
directness which made his meaning unmistak- 
ably clear. The Terry Lectures dealing with 
the relation of religion and science, were given 
on the first three evenings by Prof. Wm. HE. 
Hocking of Harvard University. Professor 
Hocking, naturally, chose the theme of a phi- 
losopher, ‘‘Man, Nature, and Freedom,’ and 
even the complexity and difficulty of the sub- 
ject did not prevent him from throwing light 
upon the problem of the self and its body, 
which he dealt with in a fresh and interesting 
way. The Alumni Lecturer was Prof. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Hartshorne is one of the leading 
authorities in the field of religious education, 
and especially in worship, so that his theme, 
“The Purpose and Nature of Common Wor- 
ship,” awakened happy anticipations which 
were abundantly realized. The lecture was an 
interesting combination of theory and _ prac- 
tice, the first half being a psychological] and 
somewhat technical study, while the last half 
exemplified the theory in a service of worship 
which was illustrated and discussed. 

The fellowship of the days was enhanced 
by a reception tendered to the lecturers and 
guests of the school on Monday evening in the 
Day Missions Library. On Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons the ladies of the faculty served 
tea in the Lowell Mason Room, while groups 
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of alumni lunched and dined together at the 
University Commons which was open to all 
friends of the school. 

At the alumni dinner fifty guests gathered in 
the Music Room at Dwight Hall and trans- 
acted the business of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion. The president, Dr. J. R. Danforth, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by. John Moore 
(18), F. R. Shipman (’89), formerly the pres- 
ident of Atlanta Theological Seminary, R. -W. 
Roundy (’04), and BE. R. Holden (’21). For 
the ensuing year A. K. Chalmers (’22) was 
elected president, F. R. Luckey (’88) treas- 
urer, and J. D. Prigmore (’04) secretary. In 
his report Dean Brown discussed our immedi- 
ate prospects for new buildings and endow- 
ment; the preponderance of Methodist students, 
who now number more than geventy, many of 


Union Theological Seminary 


OFFERS TWO SUMMER 
CONFERENCES ON RELIGION 


Fifth Annual Conference on City Church Work 


June 1 to 11, 1926 


An opportunity for pastors and staff workers to study 
vexing problems of the city church under such leaders 
as Henry Busch, H. Paul Douglass, Joel B. Hayden, F. 
Ernest Johnson, J. Lane MillerandG. A. Johnston Ross. 


Interdenominational and Interracial Fellowship. 


Sixth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for Ministers 
and Religious Workers 


July 5 to 16, 1926 
A stimulating course of thirty lectures on general theo- 
logical subjects by Wm. Adams Brown, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Daniel J. Fleming, F. J. Foakes Jackson, Lewis 
B. Paton and Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Registration fee of $10.00 for each conference includes 
dormitory room for men (to limit of capacity). 
For full information address : 


PROF. GAYLORD S. WHITE 
3041 Broadway New York 


Vacation Plans 


will soon be in the making. 

Include a stay in this de- 

lightful country retreat, 

where you can rest or play 

as you desire. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
Ambert G. Moody, Mer. 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under EARS es of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rey. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


Abundance of resinous 


ad mental hygiene. 


Quinneh Tuk Camps 
Northfield, Massachusetts and Winchester, New Hampshire 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys 
Pachaug for Girls 
Sakakawea Vacation Camp forYoung Women 
Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Children) 


Riding horses and ponies 
Moderate Rates 


» Land and Water sports 
Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 
HOWARD. A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BRIGGS 
Bie icitxens ‘Owners and Directors 


‘Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


S Pi Personality Camp for Girls 
€a mes Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore front. 
ines. Se f 

overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horseback riding. WHsthetic 
dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors: aOR 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physica 
Separate unit for little girls with special schedule. 
ummer training school for councilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


Attractive bungalows; sereened cabins. Craft shop 


Address 
Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season, 


LET US INTRODUCE YOU 
TO PAYING GUESTS 


We are here to serve. May we not serve you? 


Do you want Paying Guests the coming sum- 


mer? Break the news to our readers who are 
looking for just the kind of a place which you 
have to offer them. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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them coming from the South; the possible neces- 
sity on account of our rapidly increasing en- 
rollment of limiting the number of students, 
and similar matters. The year has been a 
happy and prosperous one and all signs point to 
an equally large and promising enrollment for 
the next year. 

Dean Brown announced the lecturers for 
1927 as follows: Lyman Beecher Lecturer, Rev. 
J.R. P. Sclater of Toronto, Canada; Nathaniel 
W. Taylor Lecturer, Dean Wm. W. Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School; Alumni Lecturer, 
Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr (14) of Detroit. 

H. H. T. 


A Correction 
The Congregationalist of April 15 contained 
an item concerning the “note-burning” service 
held in Hyde Park Congregational Church of 
St. Louis, which stated that the church was 
organized 30 years ago. This church was or- 


A Chance 
to Help 


Oe 


UR GOOD WILL FUND, 
which enables us to send 
The Congregationalist to worthy 
ministers and missionaries, who 
need and desire it but who can- 
not afford to pay for it, has run 
low. Gifts large or small will be 
used to send the paper where it 
will do much good. Address, 
Good Will Fund, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
14: Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tay RELIEVED 
aus 9 Since 1802 or for 124 
Wo ete years mothers have 
_ known that, Roche’s Embrocation is the quickest 


relief for whooping cough, croup and colds. Just 
rub it on the child’s chest Phlegm is loosened, 
congestion. broken, Then relief comes, 


Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc.; New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 
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ganized as a mission of the Pilgrim Church of 
St. Louis in the summer of 1881—nearly forty- 
five years ago. 

It was my privilege to be the first installed 
pastor of this church and my pastorate began 
in October, 1881, and continued through five 
happy years. During those years the member- 
ship was increased threefold, the church be- 
came self-supporting, and a parsonage was 
built. Twenty-five years later I enjoyed a sec- 
ond pastorate lasting nearly six years. 

This is the only Congregational church in 
the city that has never moved from its original 
location. It is united, happy, and doing a 
splendid work at the ‘‘same old stand,” under 
the leadership of its present pastor, Rey. G: 
M. Good. 

Hyde Park Church, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. A. K. Wray, 
Pastor Hmeritus. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls j 

Bozarru, H. P., Chicago, Ill., to Oregon City, Ore. 
Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

CAMPBELL, I. C., Steger and Crete, Ill., to Proph- 
etstown. At work. 

CoLe, W. E., Rollor, Ill., to Grayland, Chicago. 

GRANDIN, ADOLF, Glenwood City, Wis., to Swedish, 
Mankato, and Kasota, Minn. Accepts. 

Kworr, IF. E., Bagle Rock, Cal., to Calexico. 

Lronarp, A. E., supplying, to Union, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Accepts. 

Paxton, R. F., Wheatland, Wyo., to De Long, Ill. 
Accepts. 

PHACOCK, A. G., supplying, to Norridgewock, Me. 
Accepts to begin June 1. 

Sistpy, H. A., Troy, N. H., to become county mis- 
sionary worker under the Interdenominational 
Commission on Evangelism for N. H. 

Storny, H. B., London, Ontario, Canada, to New- 
ton Falls, O. At work. 


Resignations 

Barber, R. W. (Baptist), Godfrey and Melville, 
Ill., to Clayton Township Community Church, 
Ind. Accepts. 

Crockmr, H. G., Atkinson Memorial, Portland, 
Ore., on account of ill health. 

JONES, W. C., Rome; N. Y.’ 

McBripn, W. H., Saxonville, Mass. 

Syyppr, F. C., Green St., Chicago, Ill., to a Ne- 
braska field. Accepts to begin June 1. 

STAPLUTON, JOHN, Westchester, White Plains, N. 
Y., to accept Regional Secretaryship of Southern 
District. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Dn Forest, Miss J. M., 0., Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Ill., April 16. Sermon by Pres. Ozora S. Davis; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. F. Slade, V. BE. 
Marriott, C. A. Beckwith, J. M. Artman, W. H. 
Moore, and David McKeith. 

Fostmr, V. E., o., Pilgrim, Chicago, I1., April 27. 
Sermon by Pres. Ozora S. Davis; other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. P. H. Clark, David McKeith, 
C. A. Beckwith, A. BD. Holt, M. R. Boynton, and 
VY. W.. Foster. 

MINIcH, R.'L., 4., First, Malden, Mass., May 11. 
Sermon by Rey. J. P. Huget, D.D., other parts 
by Rey. Messrs. Austin Rice, H. H. French, A. M. 
Ellis, and H. J. Chidley. 


Personals 

Barton, Dr. W. E., has had a busy winter. In the 
weeks immediately preceding Lincoln’s birthday 
he traveled widely, speaking on “Abraham Lin- 
coln and the American Ideal.’”’ Since the clos- 
ing days of February he has been at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, delivering two courses of 
lectures, one on church polity, and one on prac- 
tical problems of the pastorate. In Holy Week 
he was in New Bedford by invitation of the 
churches and pastors of that city, and spoke 
fifteen times in five days. The noon meetings 
were held in the Olympia Theater, the evening 
meetings in different churches, and each day he 
spoke at a luncheon or dinner. With all this 
he has done much writing and has done some 
outside speaking and preaching. He expects 
to spend the summer at Foxboro, Mass. 

Parry, Rny. J. B., Hope Church, Springfield, Mass., 
has been invited by the Queen’s Park East 
United Church, Glasgow, Scotland, Dr. J. Golder 


May 1. 


° o 
Burns, minister, to return as vacation 
for five Sundays in July and August. 4H) 
vacation preacher at the same ‘chureh ¢ 
July last year, and his evening service 
broadeast by the British Broadcasting} 
pany. He was invited by three chur 

Glasgow to return in 1926 and accepted 

turn to Queen’s Park. In August he will p: 
in London. Mr. Parry is a frequent writ) 
the British papers, and several sermons | 
been recently published by the Christian 1) 
Pulpit, London. For several years he} 
preached each summer in London. He | 
with Mrs. Parry and daughter on the & 
garia, June 24. r 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted 
cost of fifteen cents per count Vine. Mini 
charge; sizty cents. Lines average seven 2 
each. Address Obituary Department, — 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


REV. HERBERT PARROTT 


Rey. Herbert I. Parrott died at Ludington, \ 
on April 10. He was born in Chicago in | 
and had his training in the public schools of 
city, at Wabash College, and at McCormick 
ological Seminary. He also took special co 
at the University of Chicago. His first past 
was in the Presbyterian church, Carlisle, Ind., 
he was also pastor for a time of the Crerar 
morial Presbyterian Church, Chicago. He 
ordained to the Congregational ministry at 
South Shore Church, Chicago, in 1910. After 
ing this church for nine years, he was past 
First Church, Springfield, Ill., for five years. 
became pastor of the Federated Church, co1 
ing of a union of Presbyterian and Congregat 
churches, Ludington, Mich., 1924. 

He practically worked his way through ce 
and seminary, and perhaps on this account 
to the height of his power a little later 
usual. He was a good student, progressive i 
thinking, holding tenaciously to the best of 
old, and ready to accept the best of the new. 
was especially interested in the work of reli; 
education, and had succeeded in gathering ar 
him a fine group of young people. His inte 
were community-wide and world-wide. His s 
ing in Ludington is shown by the fact thai 
city turned out en masse to his funeral. 
brother ministers were the pallbearers, tw 
whom’ were Roman Catholie priests. He ma 
Miss Bessie Fowler of Chicago in 1916. Of 
union four children were born, three of whon 
living. Interment was at Chicago. 


Events to Come 


MINISTERS AND LAYWORKDRS SUMMER CO! 
ENCE, Straight College, New Orleans, La., 
22-30. 

INTBRNATIONAL MIssionaRy UNION, Clifton Sp: 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NorrTHERN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIC 
HpucATION, University of New Hamp 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-A1 
CoLtorapo, Denyer, May 25-27. 
Exsowoops, N, D., June 25-27, Fiftieth | 


SSL AAT 2-2 
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ay 13, 1926 


ry celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
ork among the Indians. 

NGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCH OF CON- 
GATIONAL CHURCHDS, Etna, Pa., June. 
ACHUSETTS, Pilgrim, Dorchester, May 17-19. 
IGAN, Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

ANA, Billings, July 22-29. 

y HaAmpsHirE, Newport, May 18-20. 

York, Walton, May 18-20. 

mH Daxora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 
INSYLVANIA, Scranton, May 18-20. 


| ae Y. M. CG. A. CONFERENCE, June 16-24. 

NG WOMDPN’S CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 
1BLH STUDIHS AT NORTHFINLD HoreL, June 28- 
_ July 30. 

Wostan’s INTPERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 

SONFDRENCE OF WOMAN’S FORDIGN MISSIONARY 
| Sociprims, July 13-21. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS HDUCATION, July 22-31. 
GmnwRAL CONFERENCH OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
| July 31-Aug. 16. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDBPAVOR INSTITUTE, 
| Aug. 16-23. 

Biptu STuDIps aT NorrHripyp Horm, Aug. 17- 
| Sept. 6. 

i 


The Passing of Jimmy O’Brien 
P (Continued from page 590) 

pxplained. “They need help but I don’t want 
them to feel under obligations to me; for if 
they do I’ll lose their friendship.” 

_ He was ambitious to have many friends, and 
he succeeded above his cherished hopes. More 
than two miles of automobiles followed his re- 
mains to the grave. The floral tributes covered 
six cemetery lots. — 

_ After all, was Jimmie O’Brien a prosperous 
man? With cunning shrewdness he succeeded 
in evading the law of his land. He enjoyed 
the best civilization in the world and the ad- 
vantages of the safest government in the whole 
earth. He enjoyed all of these advantages 
while enriching himself by a business that was 
outlawed by his own country. How many rob- 
beries, suicides, murders, and like crimes can 
be laid at the doors of his business? 

_ Jimmie O’Brien made money and friends. 
Yet the Mexican authorities deported him time 
and again as an undesirable American. He 
made money but died at 42. Mrs. O’Brien 
gave birth to a baby girl a few hours after he 
died. How much will widow or baby profit by 
the two Juarez saloons? ‘What shall it profit 
aman?’ “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” The harvest will not all 
be gathered in for many years to come. 


—— 
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A Play for a Good Cause 


The friends of Harriet Tubman House (a 
home for colored women) in Boston have ar- 
ranged for the presentation of the stirring 
five-act drama, ‘“HWvery Woman,” at the Fine 
Arts Theater, Boston, the evening of Monday, 
May 17, at 8 o’clock. Tickets, $1.50 and $1.00. 
The play will be presented by a caste of forty 
colored students from colleges and other insti- 
tutions in Greater Boston, under the direction 
of Mrs. Mary Ross Dorsey, who will also have 
the leading part in it. Mrs. Dorsey is a tal- 
ented expert in dramatic art, and the perform- 
ance seems likely to be one of exceptional in- 
terest, and the proceeds will serve a worthy 
cause. It is to help pay for a new heating 
plant for Harriet Tubman House. Mrs. Hdna 
B. Bagnall, of 32 Whiting St., Roxbury, is 
general chairman, and orders for tickets ac- 


companied by payment may be secured from | 


her. 
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Instead of worrying about the shortcomings 
of your friends, set yourself to be a friend who 
will measure up to your highest standards. 
For if you want friends worth having, that is 
the way to get them. TF ault-finding and criti- 
cism are excellent for making enemies, but 
the way to make friends is to be one.—The 
Cross. 


Summer Boarders and Campers 


If you have a good house or camp or hotel in an attractive 
place for summer boarders, let us help you to get the 
boarders or campers. Many people are making their res- 
ervations now. Anadyertisement in The Congregation- 
alist may put you in touch with just the kind of people 
whom you desire for the coming summer. We shall be 
pleased to advise you and to help you to make your 
advertising effective. Address: Advertising Department, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE FOUR BEST BOOKS 


That I have read on the Christian Religion recently are The Everlasting Man, 
by G. K. Chesterton; According to Saint John, by Lord Charnwood; The 
Christ of the New Testament, by Paul Elmer More; and The Reasonableness 
of Christianity, by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, so says William Lyon Phelps in 
As I Like It,in May Scribner’s Magazine, and we are inclined to agree with him. 


THE EVERLASTING MAN G. K. Chesterton 


_ The thesis is that those who say that Christ stands side by side with similar myths, and his 
religion side by side with similar religions, are only repeating a very stale formula contradicted by 
a very striking fact. $3.00 


ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN Lord Charnwood 


An essay in historical criticism, sifting the evidence regarding the disputed authorship of the 
Gospel according to Saint John, and showing the place of all the Gospels in the development of the 
Christian Church and its beliefs. $3.50 


THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Paul Elmer More 


These chapters show that the Incarnation, so understood, is, as it claims to be, the one essen- 
tial dogma of Christianity, that the philosophy underlying it conforms to our deepest spiritual ex- 
perience, that it is the mythological expression of the Platonic dualism, and thus forms a proper 
consummation of the Greek Tradition. $3.00 


THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
"Douglas Clyde Macintosh 


The $6,000 Bross. Prize Volume for 1925. ‘If one wishes to know the true ‘Modernist’ posi- 
tion, one cannot do better than read this book, which is able, fair-minded, reverent, scholarly, and 
devout.”,—William Lyon Phelps. $1.50 


Recent Books by Distinguished Preachers 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? Charles R. Brown 


Contents: Where Do You Live? Have We Outgrown Fear? The Jericho Road. Equipment. The 
Challenge of the Unattained. The Failures of Success. The Study of Religion. What Is That to 
Thee? The Man and the Machine. The Summons of a New Day. $1.50 


THE PORTRAITS OF JESUS CHRIST 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT Henry Sloane Coffin 


These chapters do not attempt to build up a systematic doctrine of Christ’s person, but aim to 
present Him in each of the eight portraits, and to bring out in each the elements most appealing to 
present thought and most satisfying to our spiritual need. They make no pretence at original schol- 
arship; they are an attempt to bring the learning of scholars to plain folk. $1.00 


IMAGINATION AND RELIGION S. Parkes Cadman 


The impression will grow upon the reader of the major réle filled by the imagination in the 
realm of religion, its power, its wonders, its perils, and its predominance. Its ministries in the 
Holy Scriptures and the benefit it has been to the Christian Church in the making of its theologies, 
homilies, and hymns are discussed at length. $1.50 


A FAGGOT OF TORCHES F. W. Boreham 


The author makes this remark in his preface: “By means of some sublime word—startling, 
piercing, convincing, alluring—a new man is made, and a new man ushers in a new age.’ He then 
devotes his chapters to the effect on the world of the words of such world-famed characters as the 
following: Thomas Carlyle, Fyodor Dostoyevsky, John Hampden, John Keble, John Coleridge, George 
Fox, Doctor Johnson, Leo Tolstoy, Mr. Gladstone, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and others: $1.75 


For Sale by the 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon St., Boston 19S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 

Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan F.. Bradley 

Secretary, Rev. Charles BE. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Franklin Warner 

asad BHaecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretay of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William 8. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as. a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 


Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
31602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


: Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y, M, C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Bey An Berd, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
ey. Georg nie 

yee Pree Eo Bede. Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work, 
District Secretaries 


Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. BH. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19-So. La Salle St.; Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec, 31, 1925, 
2,208. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in’1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F.W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B.. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William BH. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 


Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
helan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Hrnest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


Rey. 
Rev. 
Miss 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New. York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools. on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among’ immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATIO 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass.: 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Seda Yk 
and Missionary Hducation Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BH. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s. Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


‘ ‘ 
THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ij 
G. W. Nash, President 2 wea 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, : 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicag 
Established by the National Council to mal 
available for the colleges the resources of — 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD | 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY = 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. ile 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit su 
plies and_ Congregational ministers. seeking ‘pai 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Cor 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Cove), 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairmay 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th) 
denomination for the publication and distributioi 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip) 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, , teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl, 
papers, and books for home and church use, witl) 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. ) 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., ; | 
Editor and Business Manage), 
Rey. William BH. Gilroy, D.D., ‘ ‘ 
Editor of The Oongregationalisi 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer | 


t 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois | 


} 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. iP 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 

WoMan’s BoarRD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J.| 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary. 


WomMAN’s BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St.; San Francisco. Mrs. " 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. 8. Ranney, Exec. Sec.) 

CONGREGATIONAL , WOMAN'S -HOMB MISSIONARY, 
FppERaTION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥.; Mrs. H. H. 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOMD MISSIONARY 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 5) 
Mrs. ‘Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. { 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMm MISSIONARY SOCINTY, 2) 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- | 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional | 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President ; Frederick BE. 
Hmrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'reas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 4 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply. for aid to F. BH. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its. suburbs. Samuel sher, Pres. ;  #E 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. ; 


Connecticut Societies 


Tun FuNp ror MinrsTHErRs provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this. purpose... Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William, IF... English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford.. 


Tuy MIsSroNary Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, & 
constituent. of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rev. 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William FP. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart-— 
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‘Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America 


vesident, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
onorary Secretary, Rev. H. B. Sanford 
eral Secretaries, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 

ben = __. Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert 

Washington Committee, Rev. William L. Darby, 

_ Secretary 

Western Oommittee, Dean Shailer Mathews, Chair- 

> man 

oe Federal Council unites in expression and 
ice twenty-eight’ constituent denominations, 

uding the National Council of Congregational 


| a Commissions 
Bvangelism and Life Service, 
Rey. William Horace Day, Chairman 

Rey. Charles L. Goodell, Secretary 

hurch and Social Service, 

Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary 

istian Hducation, 

ey. Luther A. Weigle, Chairman 

ey. Benjamin S. Winchester, Secretary 

Church and Race Relations, 

Dr. George H. Haynes, Secretary 

mternational Justice and Good Wilt, 

Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 

| Mrs. Jeannette Wallace Dmrich, Associate Sec’y 
| Rey. John W. Herring, Associate Secretary 
Relations with Religious Bodies in Hurope, 

Rey. Chauncey W. Goodrich, Secretary 

elations with Hastern Churches, 

Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Chairman 
‘Rey. George R. Montgomery, Secretary 
earch and Hducation, 

‘Rey. KF. Ernest Johnson, Secretary 


National Offices, 105 BH. 22d St., New York City 
Washington Office, 987 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘Western Office, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 


| The Federal Council assists in the organization 
land development of state and local federations 
which are rapidly increasing in number and effec- 
itiveness of service. 


‘The Council is supported in large part by con- 
ributions of churches and individuals. Frank H. 


(President, Union Mortgage Company), 
‘Treasurer. 
‘Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 S On 1922 


Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
“Churches of New England 
| in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men, Has finely equipped 
Bethels, at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
‘Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and’ bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
‘ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rey. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
E. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A: Farren; 
Treas., Charles B®. Stratton; Chairman of Hxec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


Seaman’s Friend Society, 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


\ * Incorporated 1833 


The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels. sailing 
from New York. 3 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
~ SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
-JoHN B. Cauypert, D.D.; President; GORGE 
Sipney Weesster, D.D., Secretary. 
» CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. ~ 


enericad Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


_ National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
tural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 

ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent.to the New England office. 

‘ “S5 “Ww. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Father—“Why is it that you are always at 
the bottom. of the class?” 

Johnny—‘“It doesn’t make any. difference, 
Daddy; they teach the same things at both 
ends.” 


A man had a donkey for sale, and hearing 
that a friend wanted to buy one, he sent him 
the following, written on a post card: 


Dear D , if you are looking for an Al 
donkey, don’t forget me—Yours ete., F—. 


A woman, evidently very hurried and flurried, 
got into an omnibus the other day, and she was 
hailed by a’ friend near the door. “Sit down,” , 
said the friend, moving up a piace. “O, really, 
dear, I can’t,’ said the flurried woman, “I 
haven’t time. I am going to the station and 
I’ve only just time to catch the train.’’—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


Pasted on the window of the book publisher’s 
store was the sign, “Porter wanted,” and in the 
window itself, on a pile of books, the placard: 
‘Dickens’ Works All This Week for $4.” 

The able-looking Irishman read first the sign 
and then the placard, 

He blurted out: “Dickens may take the job! 
Dickens can wur-rk all the week fer foor dol- 
lars if he wants to, but I’ll not touch it. Ye’d 
better kape Dickens.” 


Two women met while down at the corner 
shopping. Said one: 

“T made an awful mistake this morning. I 
gave my husband a dish of Lux by mistake for 
corn flakes !” 

The other was properly horrified. 
mad?’’ she asked. 

“Was he mad?’ repeated the first; “Ill say 
he was mad. He foamed at the mouth.”—Whit- 
ing in “Boston Herald.” 


“Was he 


The flower show had been a great success, 
and the next morning Smith, who had performed 
the opening ceremony, was reading the news- 
paper’s report of it to his wife. 

Presently he stopped and, snatching up his 
stick, rushed from the room. Amazed, his wife 
picked up the paper and read: 

“Ag Mr. Smith mounted the stage all eyes 
were fixed on the large red nose he displayed. 
Only years of patient cultivation could have 
produced an object of such brilliance.”—Boston 
Globe. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the _ Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
til the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
Bequests. are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 

lously administered. 
William. Ellison, President; Rey. Fletcher Dz. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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Let Us Work Together 


UR staff of Editors and Writers is trying to 

make the best Church and Home Journal that 
they can make. If you do not like the way they do 
it, tell us at once why and how to do better. If 
you do like the results, please tell your friends, and 
help them to subscribe. Remember that this is 
your Church and Home Journal and the Journal 
of all the other Congregationalists in the United 
States. It is our one and only national weekly _ 
organ. It unites our fellowship; it keeps us in- — 
formed about what Congregationalists are doing — 
and how; it gives us the best thought of the Chris- | 
tian leaders, and straight-forward Christian inter- ~ i 
pretation of current events; it gives us comfort and | | 
inspiration in the Christian life. ne | 


You will serve your friends, your church, and’ 
our fellowship by passing the word along. Let us 
work together for more readers of 
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“A Religion That Smiles” 


By REV, J. BURFORD PARRY 


The Larger Fellowship of Congregationalists 


By PROFESSOR DANIEL EVANS, D.D. 


A Congress on the Ganges 


By REV, AUGUSTINE JONES 


Andover Seminary and the Board of Visitors 


By HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


Congregationalism in Illinois 
An Editorial 
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p Two Moods N) 
By Helen Robinson Simmons | 
N | I 0 2 
3 What do they say, these low complaining waves The waves are singing low along the beach, (> 
That break in lonely murmurs on the beach Breaking in shallow curves of shining foam : 
And lapse in grieving whispers each to each— Over the polished pebbles as they come, 
S What is it that the moved lake mourns or craves? And brightening with their touch the tint of each. 2 
I listen in a passion of unrest, It is not wordless music to my ear, 
3 Watching with questioning eyes the ebb and fllw— For listening yearningly to their refrain (S 
What does it mean, life’s bitter tide of woe I hear the old assurance voiced again; 
That finds its way sometime, to every breast? “Lo Iam with you alway. Do not fear.” 
N I ponder o’er this empty broken shell And though the hurt of memories today 2 
Tossed here a senseless thing upon the skore— Is like a lash my shrinking heart across, 
3 O Life and Death! is it forevermore, Though all the scene is dimmed with change and loss (> 
2 The parting, when hearts love so well, so well? And bitter tears awhile must have their way, 8 | 
Ah, we are sad today, the lake and I, I hear God’s message in these singing waves 
N And nature bids us sorrow as we will; And know His grieving children need not fear, 2 
The waves may sob and moan, the eyes may fill, Because His love is always, always near | 
: And the heart lift to heaven its futile cry. Although His world is furrowed deep with graves. : 


One small school in a poor rural section of North Carolina, 
at King’s Mountain, in spite of drought and dire need, put 
$500 lovingly into the treasury of the Association this spring 
as a token of loyalty and appreciation. 


Out of such loyalty springs the compulsion of the 
second mile for us who have so much more to give. 


Have you ever given anything directly to help America’s under- 
privileged groups train for the fullest Christian citizenship ? 


Your agent in this work is The American Missionary 


Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer for Conviction and Consecration 


UR God and Father, we would listen anew to the call 

out of the temple of thy world, and out of the deeper 
sanctuary of our own hearts. Help ws to discover the 
Beyond that is within, and above all, to attain to that 
largeness of spirit that shares thy greatness, and lives m 
the power of thy eternal goodness. May we realize im- 
deed that thou art God in all and over all, blessed forever, 
and that all our times are in thy hand. 

O God of heaven and earth, grant that we may find 
thee afresh through enlightened wonder and worship. 
Cheer us yet more and more with the health of thy coun- 
tenance, and with all the renewing forces of life. Be our 
savior from failure and fear, and our sanctifier unto faith 
and righteousness. May no problem baffle our trust, and 
may thy mysteries only challenge our larger vision. We 
would hear always the still small voice of thy love amid 
the thunders of thy law. We would penetrate to the 
holy place of thy gentleness which maketh great. So 
would we become strong to return on our way, and eager 
like our great Master, to adventure with thee in gracious 
but heroic service. 

O Lord of life, lead us to see thy purpose upon the 
wings of every wind of discipline, and with childlike trust 
let us trace thy providence. Teach us in the day of trial 
that, as thou dost chasten, so also thou dost cherish, and 
that thy final thought for us is to make us whole. May 
we laugh even when calamity cometh, and may we give 
others the sunshine, while we tell thee the rest. So in 
thy light may we see light, and in thy love may we know 
and show love. In thy mercy may we be forgiven, and in 
thy grace may be furnished unto every good word and 
work, until we become more than conquerors, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

A Prayer by Ruy. ArrHuR BaRDWELL PATTEN, 
Pastor of Center Congregational Church, 
Torrington, Ct. 

Are the Jews a Humorous People? 
JACOB RICHMAN, journalist and Hebrew scholar, 
whose book, Laughs from Jewish Lore, will shortly 
be published by Funk and Wagnalls, claims that despite 
the assertions of Renan and Carlyle, the Jews are notori- 

ously a humorous people. 
He points out that practically every form of humor is 


to be found in the Bible—the repartee, the pun, the al- 
literation, the onomatopeia, the riddle, the fable, the 
parable, and that the element of humor in the Talmud is 
even more in evidence than in the Bible. 

Mr. Richman’s book will deal largely with post- 
Biblical aspects of Jewish humor. 


Who Will Follow This Example ? 
OME time ago, long before The Congregationalist had 
in view arrangements for the publication of his auto- 
biography, Dr. George A. Gordon, minister of Old South 
Church, one day called us up on the phone, expressed 
great satisfaction with the issue of The Congregationalist 
for that particular week and with the editorial policy and 
conduct of the paper in general, and concluded with the 
assurance that he intended to support a vigorous cam- 
paign for a larger subscription list in the Old South 
Church. 

Up to that time the Old South had had about the same 
number of subscribers as various other churches of ap- 
proximate standing. The campaign which Dr. Gordon 
furthered has, through co-operation with our office and the 
warm support of certain laymen in Old South Church, 
been carried out during the past few months with the 
result that up to the present time 131 new subscribers in 
that congregation have been added to our lists. We are 
not sure of the exact total of subscribers in the Old South 
Church, as in our general list church connection is not al- 
ways indicated. So far as we can check up the total is 
now in the neighborhood of 200. 

It is a satisfaction that this distinctive historic center 
of Congregationalism now holds the first place among all 
our churches in the number of subscribers to the paper. 
We believe that if pastors and laymen would give similar 
co-operation in other centers, The Congregationalist could 
achieve equally satisfactory results in the securing of new 
subscribers. We urge upon our people everywhere the 
deep, immediate duty of giving every interest and service 
possible in this direction. 

Ag never before in its history The Congregationalist is 
distinctively the organ of Congregational fellowship. Co- 
operation and counsels are being established by the edi- 
torial department to make the work of the paper more 
vital and representative. The paper is the organ of the 
Congregational fellowship. We want to make its voice 
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thoroughly true to all that is deepest, broadest, and best 
in the vision and work of that fellowship, but its voice 
can be made powerful and far-carrying only as the Con- 
gregational fellowship makes it reverberate in every com- 
munity. ; ; 

We shall be glad to co-operate, and suggest effective 
methods of action, with all pastors and churches who 
wish to emulate the example of Dr. Gordon and the Old 
South Church. 


Dr. Coffin Succeeds President McGiffert 


if is a matter of deep regret that the condition of Presi- 

dent McGiffert’s health has led to his retirement from 
the presidency of Union Theological Seminary, but great 
satisfaction will be felt everywhere in progressive evan- 
gelical circles with the announcement that Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin is to succeed him. President McGiffert’s 
retirement comes at a time when his character, career, 
and achievements have attained the highest recognition. 
To an outstanding place among American scholars he has 
added unusual ability and energy as an administrator. 
His insight and good judgment have brought to Union 
Seminary a group of unusually able and scholarly profes- 
sors, and in the high state of efficiency to which he has 
brought the institution as well as through his succegs- 
ful leadership in the campaign for increased financial 
resources, he has laid a solid foundation for the future. 
He retires honored among scholars and beloved by all 
who have had reason to know the quality of the man back 
of the scholar and administrator. Dr. McGiffert has been 
for many years a member of the Congregational fel- 
lowship. 

Dr. Coffin brings to his new task the rich experience 
of pastorate and pulpit. He is a vigorous and forceful 
preacher, and a man of attractive personality whose 
presence inspires respect and confidence. Those who 
know him intimately speak of him as a man of unusual 
depth of spiritual and intellectual attainment. He has 
shown himself a man of firmness. and energy during the 
course of recent regrettable conflicts in the Presbyterian 
body. The continued progress of Union seems assured 
under his leadership, and his choice as Dr. McGiffert’s 
successor would seem to indicate the further commit- 
ment of Union to a policy of breadth and progressiveness 
in the training of an evangelical ministry. 


He Ought to Know 


i i a recent number of the Christian Century, Granville 

Hicks, who has been associated with the Christian 
Leader, and active in the young people’s work of the Uni- 
versalist body, makes a keen analysis of the reason why 
a “youth movement” similar to that in European coun- 
tries has not developed in America. Mr. Hicks is a re- 
cent graduate of Harvard, a former student in the Theo- 
logical School, and is at present instructor in Biblical 
literature at Smith College. He ought to have some 
knowledge of student life and conditions. Apparently 
he does know student life at its best and at its worst. 
In discussing the failure of recently active efforts to es- 
tablish a youth movement he pronounces a more serious 
indictment of certain types of student and college life— 
more prevalent according to his statement than we should 
have supposed—much more appalling than anything we 
have seen expressed by older critics, He says, regarding 
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the failure of these serious and Christian movements to Y 
enlist general student support: Pi 


They have failed solely because the young people of " 
America do not want a youth movement. 

From a certain class in our colleges one would expect 
no support for these organizations or for any serious © 
project. College has become fashionable, a pleasant way | 
of spending four years. The country is filled with col- 
leges where one can spend four years in dancing, drink- | 
ing, athletics, and other amusements, without any more 
mental effort than is required by a few hours’ cramming ” 
before examinations. The contacts are agreeable, the op- 
portunities for enjoyment numerous, and the freedom ‘ 
from parental control gratifying. Even in the better col- ° 
leges it is possible for a reasonably clever person, and | 
many of these idlers are very clever, to get through with 
little memorization and no thought. After college the 
alumnus finds that his way is made easier in business, 
while the alumna has quite possibly already made cer- 
tain of her marital future. 

Sometimes it seems as if young people of this caliber 
filled our colleges to the exclusion of all other types, but 
that is doubtless because they are so noisy. Neverthe- 
less, at least half our college population deserves this 
description, and that is enough to create a serious prob- 
lem and to stand in the way of any American youth move- 
ment. 


The failure of the other fifty per cent to support these 
student movements Mr. Hicks does not find so easy to 
explain, but his suggestions toward an explanation are 
interesting. He says: 


It is hard to answer that question. Of course a good 
many perfectly serious and sober students aren’t over- 
intelligent, which may explain something. But the in- 
telligent ones won’t join. Some of them are American 
Mercury liberals; that is, they take out their liberalism 
in poking fun at the booboisie. Others are cautious, even 
disillusioned. Others are busy, for college is an absorb- 
ing place. Others are fed up on organization. It is a 
curious and complex mood that dominates these students 
—a mood which is hostile to organizations in general and 
to reform movements in particular. It is difficult to de- 
scribe, and even more difficult to explain, but no one who 
is in contact with college students today can doubt that 
it exists and that it stands directly in the path of an 
American youth movement. 
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Mr. Hicks adds some illuminating comment on the es- 
sential differences between youth and youth’s environ- 
ment in Europe and in America respectively, and upon 
the conditions under which a youth movement might be- 
come a reality in this country. 

We wonder whether Mr. Hicks does not in some meas- 
ure underestimate the real power and ultimate effective- 
ness of such youth movements as have appeared in 
present-day student life. We do not question his analysis 
of the situation in citing their failure to win the support 
of certain students, nor do we question his statement of 
the causes. But have great and significant spiritual 
movements ever been wide or universal? Have they not 
rather been the expression, especially in their beginnings, 
of the inspiration and vision of an energetic and deter- 
mined group? We are much less concerned about the 
numerical and extensive aspect of the American youth 
movement than we are about its quality and intensity. 
We should like to know what Allan Hunter and Stanley 
High think about Mr. Hicks’ analysis and criticism. Our 
own impression is that there is a new, deep, intense youth 
movement in America today—not wide, or, in so far as 
it is numerous, not wholly clear-sighted—-somewhat over- 
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conscious of itself, and somewhat under-conscious of its 


| 


| 
' frained from comment. 


bearings, but none the less real, sincere, and purposeful. 
We have a feeling that it may yet find itself and its bear- 
ings and accomplish real results, but we agree with Mr. 
Hicks that it may take some time. 


The Strike in Britain 


[Note: The following editorial was written before the 
welcome announcement of the return in Britain to the 
Conference method and the calling off of the general 
strike. Inasmuch as the issue of events confirms some 
of the comment here expressed, and other comment relates 
to the general social and human factors involved we have 
decided to print the editorial just as it stands, along 
with the reference to Dr. Speight’s statement which fol- 
lows it.] 


AY/HEN last week’s issue of The Congregationalist went 


'" to press.the strike in England was just gaining 
headway. The full nature of the situation and the issues 
involved were not clearly defined, and we purposely re- 
The more clearly the situation 
and issues become defined the more difficult is just and 
enlightening comment; for, though in one sense the issue 
is simple—an elemental struggle for economic freedom 
and a reasonable standard of living against the forces 
that assail it—in another sense the issue is as complex 
as it could well be. 

What are these forces that assail a reasonable stand- 
ard of living for men who are rendering elemental serv- 
ice to society? Are they inherent in the very conditions 
of production and industry, due to a lack of resources to 
pay adequate wages? Or are they due to a general social 
condition which accords to certain classes and individuals 
wealth and privilege while with equal certainty it as- 
signs to the other classes and individuals penury and toil? 
One’s attitude toward the whole struggle depends largely 


d upon whether he conceives of the chief purpose of gov- 
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ernment as being to preserve certain historic institutions, 
privileges, and functions, or as being to attain and main- 
tain the welfare of all who accept and fulfill the just 
responsibilities of members of society—of which responsi- 
bilities manual toil is most basal and, economically, ul- 
timately the most important. There can be no question 
of our own fundamental attitude upon this matter. We 
hold that laws and institutions have in themselves no 
inherent sacredness or divine right; they exist for the 
sole purpose of maintaining social coherence and stability 
and of furthering the life, liberty, and happiness of the 
people over, and by, whom they are exercised. 

From this standpoint government seems to us tem- 
porarily to have broken down in Great Britain. It is 
true that the authorities are standing firm, and it is true 
that they have a duty to perform in feeding and protect- 
ing the nation; but millions of workers, filled with an 
intense grievance and with a sense of economic peril are 
a part of the nation, and one has a feeling that the re- 
sources of government were by no means exhausted in 
effort to understand, and if possible to adjust, the pro- 
fessed wrongs of an aggrieved minority. Instead of fac- 
ing the whole problem as one of economic and social ad- 
justment Premier Baldwin has chosen to regard the 
action of labor as constituting political revolution. In 
this he has come dangerously near compelling men to be 
politically revolutionary who have persistently, and as 


we believe honestly, disclaimed any such character or 
purpose. 

Beneath the problem of what is to be done about coal 
—a vital problem both in Britain and America—lies this 
deeper and more significant phase of. the struggle. 
Premier Baldwin has forced the labor leaders into a posi- 
tion which they indignantly repudiate. He charges them 
with political disloyalty where they profess to be 
actuated only by the economic purposes, and to be using 
the methods of the strike, long a recognized weapon. 

A “general strike” is not inherently different from 
any other strike, particularly from what is known as a 
“sympathetic strike.” In the main we have always de- 
plored and detested the sympathetic strike. It is an 
abominable weapon that strikes at the innocent, and 
often at the most well-disposed. Nothing but the most 
extreme circumstances could ever justify it. And the 
same is to be said concerning the general strike—with 
this added, that, as it seems to us, it is inherently a 
weak method, all the weaker the more general it becomes, 
because in the last analysis it is a strike of the people 
against themselves—a sapping of the very foundations 
and resources upon which alone effectual popular de- 
mands can be based. The tactics of labor in the present 
crisis in Britain seem to us as unfortunate and as menac- 
ing to their own cause, as those of Premier Baldwin are 
likely to prove toward the conservatism that he is set 
to defend. Despite Mr. Baldwin’s irreconcilable atti- 
tude we look for compromise. If he persists in the high 
and mighty stand he has taken there is little doubt that 
he will win in the present phase of the struggle, but a 
victory at such cost is likely to do more to develop a 
really revolutionary movement and to affect the future 
of the Empire than anything that has hitherto occurred 
in British history. 


Conference versus Debate 


bs best comment that we have seen on the strike 
situation in England is in the report of a sermon 
preached by Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on May 9. Dr. Speight was born in England and 
spent most of his life there. His judgment that com- 
munistic and extreme revolutionary sentiment is a very 
small factor in the present upheaval is strongly con- 
firmed by the statements of J. M. Keynes, and other emi- 
nent political economists. The revolutionary minority 
always takes full advantage of every situation like the 
present to make its own propaganda evident, but every 
student of social forces knows that few hostilities are 
deeper than that between the traditional trades-unionist 
and the communist. We have seen a communist pam- 
phlet with the lurid title, To Hell with Trades Unionism, 
and orthodox trades unionists have for the most part re- 
turned the compliment. This is as essentially true of 
labor leadership in England as (amply proven by his 
autobiography) it was true of the late Samuel Gompers 
in America. “Red” movements have never gained great 
headway in England, nor are they likely to, unless the 
present situation changes the temper of the British work- 
ingman. 

Urging strongly the method of conference as against 
the method of struggle and debate, Dr. Speight referred 
specifically to Great Britain. 

Conditions there [he said] present the consequences 
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in the life of a nation of the method -of conflict, and desire 
of victory of mind over mind, group over group, class over 
class. Outstanding problems of industry will never find a 
permanent solution until men whose interests seem to 


of God in every human soul and which therefore seeks 
for every man, woman, and child freedom to grow, 


learn, to love, to be strong and happy. 


? 

May 20, 192 

the sake of material wealth; a spirit that sees a child 
to; 


tions that we ought to be able to recognize everywhere, 
habits of mind that are a precarious foundation for 
democracy. In our legislatures and in conventions we all 


call for different answers to fundamental questions agree TAY Brick 
to confer rather than to debate, to seek a way out in n brie 
co-operation rather than in conflict. F ; Faith is not a means of salvation for the lazy. 

The strike in Britain brings into sharp relief condi- » & 


The elder brother of the Prodigal may have had rea- 
son to feel sore, but he forgot that even good men are: 


fall into the attitudes and language of battle, and talk 
of victory, and yet the things we organize to do call for 
co-operative action rather than competitive oratory. 

To attribute the troubles in England to a small group 
of frankly anarchistic men is to confuse a ripple on the 
surface of the stream for the great forces that carry the 
volume of water onward. Millions of men do not 
jeopardize their families and the little that they have 
without grounds of dissatisfaction. To say that such 
troubles can be cured by the punishment of a few inflamed 
individuals is to be blind to that need for reform which 
gave the agitator his theme and his argument. 

A new spirit is our deep need, a spirit which will lead 
men to respect the personalities of other men, and which 
therefore will condemn all exploitation of human life for 


ruined by a sulky temper. 

y »¥ 4 

How different worship becomes both in form and in’ 

spirit when the conception of God as a great potentate 

passes before the consciousness of God as an ever-present 
spirit and a great and merciful Father! 

¥% ¥ 
Brakes are a necessary equipment of everything that 
moves rapidly, including church and society, but that is 


no excuse for mistaking brake-power for motive-power. — 


The train of progress usually has an excess of brakemen 
and a minimum of conductors and engineers. 


Congregationalism in Illinois 


By the Editor 


VER since coming to The Congregationalist I have as- 

pired to make the grand tour of Congregational State 
Conferences throughout the country. The major task of 
producing each week, with a staff greatly reduced from 
that of former years, an issue of The Congregationalist 
that shall be reasonably readable and helpful has, how- 
ever, made it difficult to secure the necessary time, and 
I have had to content myself with such occasional con- 
tacts as have been possible. 

This year I have availed myself of the opportunity of 
visiting the Illinois Conference, meeting at Quincy, and 
it has been a pleasant and enlightening experience. The 
Illinois Conference is the second largest outside of New 
England, New York having a slight numerical advantage. 
It represents a group of three hundred churches with a 
membership of 66,664. In recent years the work has 
been under the leadership of State Superintendent Dr. 
C. C. Merrill, known everywhere as much for hig inde- 
fatigable energy and capacity for direction and organiza- 
tion as for his spiritual earnestness and devotion to high 
Christian purposes. The Illinois Conference has em- 
braced in the past, and embraces in its membership at 
the present time, some of the outstanding personalities 
and influences of the national life. From every stand- 
point it is a great Conference. 


The meeting this year, on the extreme Western border 
of the state, farther from Chicago than New York is 
from Boston, was not quite as large as the annual meet- 
ing has sometimes been, but it was a formidable com- 
pany, and apparently in ministers, laymen, lay-women, 
and young people, represented a good cross-section of 
Illinois Congregationalism. I planned to reach Chicago 
in time to join the group on the special Conference 
train, and the experiences and contacts on the journey 
down were delightful. Illinois possesses a man who 
seems to exercise a sort of wizardry in connection with 
the railroads in Dr. George T. MacCollum. If he had 


tractive homes. 


not been a minister Dr. MacCollum ought to have been 
a railroad president, or passenger traffic manager. The 
arrangements he had made for this special train were 
ideal. 

The lightly rolling country through which one passes, 
after leaving the prairie area around Chicago, is luscious 
and pleasing to the eye. At every important stop along 
the way the Conference train took on a fresh quota of 
delegates until as we neared Quincy two coaches were 


comfortably filled, with an overflow of restless Spirits in 


the “smoker.” 

One’s heart throbs a little faster in nearing an old 
Mississippi River town. One expects an atmosphere of 
romance and adventure, a touch of the unusual—and 
Quincy is no disappointment. Its very streets reveal its 
New England associations and settlement, for “Main” 
Street is Maine Street, and other streets are named ac- 
cordingly. I 

But in its modern development the city is sui generis 
—a progressive, lively city of 40,000, which has taken 
advantage of the beauty of its river location te establish 
a parks system of which a city ten times as large might 
well be envious. The drive which we took under the 
guidance of our genial Quincy pastor, Harry L. Meyers, 
was a revelation of beauty in the environs, and of comfort 
and progressiveness in the town. It is a city of very at- 
But what need one say further of a 
place where even the catfish (as we proved it in the eat- 
ing) are delicious? 

I 

The arrangements for the meetings and the hospitality 
of the Quincy people were as ideal as the arrangements 
for getting there. But arrangements and hospitality are 
after all but the externals; we come to the soul of the 
Conference itself. 

I felt among friends in the presence of former old-time 
associates like Dr. J. B. Silcox, now supplying at Des 
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| Plaines, and Dr. Frank J. Day, of Moline, and a former 
_ schoolmate like Rev. T. Leggatte, the Secretary of the 
; Conference. But one did not need such associations with 
the past to make him feel at home. Here, as in every Con- 
gregational gathering that I have ever attended, I felt 
_ quickly the reality and gripping value of a warm and in- 
tense fellowship. It is our deepest Congregational asset 
and stock in trade. 

Congregationally, it seems, one never gets very far 
' from New England. At any rate the chief spiritual voice 
of this Conference was that of Dr. Raymond Calkins, of 
Cambridge, who was present to give the devotional lead- 
ership in a series of powerful and inspiring addresses— 
simple, moving, sublime in their appeal, and one at least 
of which we hope shortly to publish. But apart from 
these great messages of an illustrious son of New Eng- 

land, one discovered quickly the pulse and consciousness 
of the gathering. I have a theory, borne out by much fact 
and observation, that one probably gets farther from 
_ New England in Chicago—which to a large extent is 
_ Illinois—than in any other part of the country. I am 
continually reminded by some correspondent that “Chi- 
_ cago is not the West,” but my reply has always been that 
in outlook, temper and feeling Chicago is more essentially 
“the West,” than the West itself. Congregationally, I 
am more than ever convinced that this is so. In many 
communities, regardless of their geographical location, 
Congregationalism represents a sort of transferred New 
England soil, spirit, and atmosphere. But in Chicago, and 
in other parts of the Middle West, the local consciousness 
is intense; there is no remote, or external, capital of 
religious life and thought. I do not complain of this; 
on the contrary it is very much as it ought to be. 

Of the details of the Conference I cannot write. I 
had to leave before the sessions were completed, though 
I enjoyed the fellowship of two full days. The Confer- 

ence sermon by Edward A. Thompson, of LaGrange, was 
a striking re-interpretation of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. We have thought of it chiefly as a parable of 
fatherly love for wayward sons, but as Dr. Thompson 
_ effectually showed it is primarily a parable of rebuke and 
enlightenment for self-complacent and Pharisaic elder 
‘brothers. Dr. Thompson made a profound and vital ap- 
plication of the parable to the church-life of today. 

The “open forum” on State Work, conducted by Rev. 

M. R. Boynton, brought out some interesting reactions, 

but was itself of primary interest for its fundamental 

spirit and purpose. In the course of it Mr. Boynton 

coined a great phrase, which we hope will become a 
byword of Congregational life in all its manifestations 
and expressions. He spoke of the need of developing 
“mutual conference to the end of mutual confidence.” It 
is a fine thought, peculiarly applicable to our denomina- 
tional life at the present time. 


Iil 


The most interesting, though not as it seemed to us 
the most elevating and important, debate of the Confer- 
ence centered around the report of the Committee of 
Seven, appointed to consider the future status of Union 
Theological College (a Chicago institution, not to be 
confused with Union Seminary, or with the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary). This matter has recently been can- 
vassed in the columns of The Congregationalist by ex- 
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tensive statements by Dean Osborn, of the College, urging 
the need and advantage of its continuance, and by Super- 
intendent Merrill, on behalf of the Committee of Seven, 
urging that the time had come for the College to suspend 
its independent functions and for Congregationalists to 
concentrate their training for the ministry in one insti- 
tution—the Chicago Theological Seminary. Stripped of 
all minor and financial considerations—which some mem- 
bers of the Conference assured us ought to have had more 
explicit discussion—the issue was rather clearly that 
between the continued maintenance of “short cuts” to 
the ministry, or the abandonment of all lesser standards 
and requirements, and the concentration upon the higher 
standards of a ministry with the equipment of full col- 
lege and seminary training. 

As one might have expected the debate on such a 
theme was by no means one-sided. Much was brought out 
to show that relatively the value of academic training 
that was in the right direction, but that did not go all 
the way, was considerable. One speaker suggested that 
at the present time there was in this matter of ministerial 
training an “intermediate state,” between the extremes 
of ultra-fundamentalist institutions, some of them with 
very inadequate standards, and the more liberal and well- 
equipped seminaries. The suggestion was that Union 
College served such a function and the testimony of cer- 
tain students and graduates did much to bear out this 
claim. The sentiment was at any rate sufficiently favor- 
able to lead to a rejection of the report of the Committee, 
in favor of further study of the situation during which 
Union College will continue to function. 

It is no part of The Congregationalist’s purpose, duty, 
or desire to take any judicial part in matters that can 
be dealt with only by local leaders who know all the facts. 
In so far, however, as an outside and impartial observer 
could determine the debate, I had a feeling that though 
the Committee’s report was temporarily rejected, its 
principles were in reality somewhat vitally asserted and 
established, and that the day of “short cuts” in training 
for the ministry is nearly ended. It was noteworthy 
that the strongest pleas for Union College were based 
largely upon the meeting of a temporary and present 
need, and upon the consideration of time. I did not un- 
derstand the authorities of Union to be seeking anything 
beyond a further continuance of five years, and through- 
out the debate there was emphasized by all parties the 
urgency of the ideal of a fully prepared and educated 
ministry. When that ideal is fully and firmly recognized 
it is only a matter of time until institutions and programs 
become adapted to it. 

No word here expressed is to be understood as a re- 
flection upon Union College. There was much in the 
debate to make one feel the worth and place of its influ- 
ence in bringing men to see the need of broader truth and 
larger standards. But from the debate as a whole I 
came with the feeling that every plea had more or less 
directly emphasized the one ideal of theological training. 
The vote of the Conference dealt with a temporary condi- 
tion, but to me the ultimate and permanent aspects of the 
debate were clearly emphasized. The trend in ministerial 
training is undoubtedly away from anything that repre-— 
sents a short cut, no matter how well it is fulfilling its 
function. And the matter is a larger one than even this 
debate in Illinois recognized. 
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From Our Western Editor 


Jesus Christ and the Students 

“Should the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ have a definite and constant place in 
the thought and life of a student? How can 
this best be accomplished?” A Chicago busi- 
ness man, W. I. Pelham, offered two prizes 
for the best two essays to be written by stu- 
dents of the University of Illinois in answer 
to the above questions. No reply in the 
negative was received and those that were 
received took almost the Same view of the 
questions. The essays were judged by Bishop 
Charles P. Anderson, of Chicago; Rey. Clif- 
ford W. Barnes, president of the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club and of the Chicago 
Church Federation; and Mr. S. J. Duncan- 
Clark, editorial writer of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. The first prize was won by a 
Mr. Shen, a Chinese student, taking the 
graduate course in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the Second went to 
Miss Katherine Beardsley, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, a Senior at the University. 

These students take the ground that re- 
ligion is essential and give the first place to 
Jesus. The addresses of Dr. Raymond Cal- 
kins at the Illinois State Conference last 
week and the standpoint of these essays con- 
cerning Jesus are a unit. Mr. Shen especially 
is critical of the churchianity of the day. 
Here is his criticism, “There are thousands of 
people today who profess themselves Chris- 
tians, but when their nation’s interests con- 
flict with those of others, they believe in the 
use of armed force; others in business would 
not hesitate to exploit their employees or be 
unfair to their competitors; still others do 
not believe in race equality and intellectual 
tolerance. Why so completely do their ac- 
tions contradict the teachings of the Master, 
whom they are pledged to follow? The fault 
is not in the teachings and elements of the 
religion, but in the attitude and training of 
the believer. The vast multitude of pro- 
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Great Napoleon, sword in hand, 
Marches on from land to land, 
Trumpets blowing, banners flying. 
Great Napoleon now alone, 
Hearing air and ocean moan, 
In his barren isle lies dying. 


Silent voices of the slain, 
Speaking, ever and again 
To the world repeat the story. 
What he was he is,—as then, 
Careless of the good of men 
And the seeker after glory. 
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fessed Christians crucify Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Great Teacher, Reformer, and Savior, to- 
gether with his ideals of love and brother- 
hood and occupy themselves with ecclesias- 
tical systems, denominations, and external 
forms of worship, which merely consist in 
the utterance of ‘My Lord, my Lord.” It is 
not the forms of Christian institutions and 
ceremonials that will save people, but the 
life and teachings of Christ occupying a defi- 
nite and constant place in the thought and 
life of a person that counts in the making 
of a Christian world.” 

Mr. 
the need of religion as an integral part of 
education. The latter concludes her essay 
with these words, “The student cannot leave 
Christ at the door of the university and ex- 
pect to find him in the same place four years 
later. I do not believe, however, that the 
average student wants to push the life and 
teachings of Christ out of sight. The average 
student believes in the value of Christian 
virtues and wants a rational basis on which 
to strengthen an old faith or rebuild a new.” 

If these essays form a basis of judgment, 
the religion of Jesus stands a good chance 
at the University of Illinois. This is not 
saying that denominational propaganda will 
get far. Mr. Pelham proposes to publish 
a representative group of these essays in 
pamphlet form, so that this material will be 
available to the public. 


More Gifts for Chicago Schools 

Northwestern University received the other 
day $500,000 towards its two million dollar 
endowment for the College of Liberal Arts, 
and the University of Chicago $500,000 for 
a contagious disease hospital. McCormick 
Theological Seminary, the Presbyterian theo- 
logical school in this section, received $1,000, 
000 for a permanent endowment fund from 
the Cyrus McCormick family. This gift 
brings the total giving of the McCormick 


Two Paths 


By the late Samuel Valentine Cole 
II 


Sister Dora to and fro 

Passes, without pomp or show, 
Binding up the broken-hearted; 

Love shines in her quiet eyes, 

In her hands is sacrifice — 
Sister Dora has departed. 


But wherever human ill 
Craves the help of heaven still, 
And remembers in affliction 

Sister Dora, evermore 
She an angel at the door 
Enters with her benediction. 


Shen and Miss Beardsley both stress 


Through the ages, side by side, 
Walk Humility and Pride, 


What you choose is what you are; 
Runs the path however far, 


Live for self, you live in vain; 
Live for others, life you gain: 


In the end you, too, will be 
What you have been, choosing free, 
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family to the seminary to more than $4,00- 
000. The gift was accompanied by the 1, 
usual request that the seminary change 1 
name in the interests of a closer relatia. 
ship to the Presbyterian denomination. ": 
president of the seminary indicated that - 
would be hard to accede to this request, b 
it was taken under advisement. 


From the Mud to the Mire : 

Seattle had a few years ago a great snoy 
fall which caused a merchant, who had. 
sense of humor, to place on top of the ten fe 
of snow piled up in front of his store a sig 
bearing the following: “Free Snow, He 
Yourself.” We have some state officials i 
Illinois concerning whom the same sign cou) 
well be used, or if we adopt the language ( 
the want ad, “state officials for sale or @& 
change—will trade for junk automobiles, ol] 
iron, castoff clothing, or what have you?” | 

The latest episode that has brought t 
from the mud to the mire is the escape ¢ 
seven prisoners from Stateyville, the ne) 
penitentiary near Joliet. These men in mak 
ing their escape killed a deputy warder 
After he was wounded he tried to destro 
some private papers, but death came too sud 
denly for him to accomplish his purpose 
These papers were a clue to the great traffi 
that has been going on in pardons. It seem 
that at least two thousand criminals hay 
been freed from state’s prison by means 0 
graft and the reports indicate that thi 
graft extends to the board of pardons itself 
Mr. John L. Whitman, the warden at th 
penitentiary, is counted one of the most in 
telligent and incorruptible of prison official: 
in America. If newspaper reports are to be 
trusted he has protested against many thing; 
that have happened in connection with the 
penitentiary, without avail and it is said that 
the pardon board has granted pardons with- 
out consulting the warden. We begin tc 
wonder if there is no bottom to the depth 
of infamy into which the state of Illinois 
is Sinking. Will the Wets blame this trouble 
upon prohibition? R. W. G. 

Chicago, Illinois, 

May 10, 1926. 


III 


Sacrifice and Self, forever. 


Doer and deed you cannot sever. 


The divine is in the human. 


As the warrior and the woman. 


‘ 
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“Gan the children of the bridechambder 
fast?” Matthew 9: 15. 


RH has been an increasing rebellion 
against the somber spirit in religion. 
ple have become tired of the depressing 
one of failure. ‘The church has suffered 
om lack of interest because so many 
achers are prophets of woe. Against 
alism Jesus threw his whole life, yet it 
iscinated the early church and we have 
ae: really thrown it off. How we love to 
condemn amusements. The . spontaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm on .the part of our 
young people we often frown upon because 
it seems better to have the church a grave- 
yard rather than a garden. I love to go 
back to the words of Jesus in answer to 
those who cried “Fast.” ‘To paraphrase his 
words he said, “Why should they fast? 
Show me the cause of their sadness? What 
is to prevent the spirit of play when they 
have every reason to keep on playing? Why 
mourn for me while I am with them?” 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE THANKFUL SPIRIT 


There were some humorous souls living 
in those stern Puritan times when solemn 
Serious faces were the order of the day. 
One of the outstanding names of their chil- 
dren was Thankful—Thankful Brown, and 
Thankful Adams, It is the one ray illumin- 
ating that time. Somehow, theology to 
the contrary, God does not seem intent on 
making his children unhappy. He has cre- 
ated a world too wonderful for that. Won- 
drously fascinating is it with its miracles 
daily thrilling the soul. Whether we walk 
or ride, in city or countryside, there is al- 
ways “a picture ahead.” Wondrously re- 
lated for the interpretation of the phenom- 
ena are our bodies; they are so marvelous 
man does not seem to be able fully to fathom 
the mystery of them. The eye vibrates to 
the changing colors. Why? ‘The hand is 
sensitive to the touch, here hot and there 
cold. How? In moments of quiet and seri- 
oOusness an unseen touches us. What does 
he touch in us? We sing, “Every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile,” but man is 
not really vile. The goodness of the uni- 
yerse predominates in his soul. I therefore 
take it for granted that a religion which 
does not develop the thankful spirit is not 
worth having at any price; and the manner 
‘of development is to appreciate the things 
which we possess. 

Most of the misery of life is due to the 
constant pining for things other people have 
and which we do not have ourselves. Jeal- 
ousy is the name of its child. Said a lady 
jof her daughter the other day, “I wish I 
‘could change her disposition. Whenever she 
goes to a party she is very unhappy if some- 
one has a dress prettier than her own.” 
Pathetic, yes, but really an illustration of 
how a large number of us live. And that 
kind of living just blinds our eyes to the 
wonderful gifts the Father has bestowed 
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_ us. John Burroughs spent a good deal 


{ pA Religion That Smiles” 


The Doctrine of Cheer as It Affects Every-Day Life 


By Rev. J. Burford Parry 


of his time in a cabin in the woods; his 
friends spent theirs in expensive hotels. The 
relative values in their respective places 
were commensurate with the reaction of 
each to their places. John Burroughs was 
happy in his cabin with birds; his friends 
were happy with their hotel desks. For the 
value of one’s possessions is determined by 
the use and pleasure, in the using, that 
comes to us. From the window of my study 
I have just seen a street urchin drink from 


I Am Calling You 


I am the best friend you ever had, 

I am hung about with sweet memories— 

Memories of brides—memories of moth- 
ers— 

Memories of boys and girls—memories of 
the angels as they walk in the shad- 
ows. 

I am blessed with loving thoughts— 
crowned by happy hands and hearts. 
In the minds of the greatest men of 
earth I find a constant dwelling place. 

I safeguard man through all his paths. 

I lift up the fallen. I strengthen the 
weak. 

I help the distressed, I show mercy, be- 
stow kindness, and offer a friendly 
hand. 

I am good fellowship, friendliness and 
love. 

Sometime—some day in the near or far 
future, you will yearn for the touch 
of my friendly hand. 

I am your comforter, and your best 
friend. 

I am calling you Now. 

I am the Church. 

—From “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ the calen- 

dar of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Oak Park, Illinois, for March 14, 1926. 


an old tin cup at the faucet abutting from 
the wall of the garden. I venture to say 
the water tasted as good to him as if he had 
received a glass vf water with ice tinkling 
in it at a fashionable hydro. God provides 
as much happiness in the cottage as he does 
in the palace, but leaves the individual to 
take the measure he desires. We do this 
better by refusing to pine for the things not 
in our possession, The girl at the party was 
unhappy because some other frock appeared 
prettier than her own, and if to her one 
frock appeared prettier God has a strange 
way of making all frocks appear prettier. 


LOOKING ON THE BriGHT SIDE 


I take it further for granted that a reli- 
gion which does not develop the habit of 
looking on the bright side of life is not worth 
having at any price, which does not imply 
that I am an Epicurean. Difficulties and 
sorrows abound. Great souls have flourished 
in the shadow; and they have done this— 
carried out of the shadow the serenity of 
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the sun. Of such is Helen Keller. God 
could place no heavier hand upon a human 
being, blind, deaf, and dumb. Listen to 
what she writes out of that shadow land. 
“I try to increase the power God has given 
me to see the best in everything and in 
everyone, and make the best a part of my 
life. To what is good I open the doors of 
my being, and jealously shut them against 
what is bad.” 

At the close of his second lecture at Yale 
on “Lest I Be a Castaway,” that graduate 
of the clouds, John Henry Jowett, was asked 
in question time, “How do you preach hell?” 
I shall never forget his answer. “I strive 
to get my hearers to realize the boundless 
love of God for them that prostrate at his 
feet they dedicate themselves in gratitude. 
To do anything other than that is hell 
enough for anyone. I never preach hell as 
you think of it, my brother.” 

One of the ways to cultivate this habit 
of looking on the bright side of God’s good- 
ness is to make the best of everything. Jesus 
did this all through life. His disciples were 
worried because they discovered a man imi- 
tating Jesus. “Leave him alone,” said the 
Master. The children were interrupting the 
sermon. “Our minister cannot tolerate a 
restless child,” said a deacon to me some 
time ago. “Leave them alone,” said Jesus. 
He went on preaching with them on his 
knee. Quite a test of preaching. She was 
a bad woman pouring ointment on his feet. 
Think of the gossip, “Leave her alone,” 
said Jesus. Bvil is to evil hath. He turned 
occasions to service by making the best of 
everything. This brings about one other 
way of cultivating the habit of looking on 
the bright side—the ability to think the best 
of everybody. What makes the quarrel be- 
tween the Fundamentalist and the Modern- 
ist so disgusting to the average man? The 
fact that each is declaring to him that the 
other is a bad and dangerous individual 
to be near the Ark of God. No one wants 
a heaven limited to Modernists, Fundamen- 
talists, Jew, Catholic, or Eastern Orthodox. 
One of the things we look forward to in the 
heavenly country is the absence of these dif- 
ferences, where God alone is Father and all 
are his children; where all love one another 
and are not suspicious, jealous, unkind to 
one another. This is the jubilee. By which 
we also understand that this kingdom is 
here and now if by spiritual grace our eyes 
are opened. “God bless the happy hearted,” 
said Beecher, “for they bless everybody 
else.” Everybody else was a child of God to 
Beecher. 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still. 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot. 

I do not dare to draw the line 
Between the two where God has not. 

This leads to one other way of looking on 
the bright side—the ability to develop the 
best in yourself. And here the provisions 
of the heavenly Father are most merciful. 
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Here is an operative law as potent as any 
in the universe. Did you ever notice the re- 
sult of concentrating one’s eyes upon the evil 
of the world. It inevitably leads to a belief 
that all is evil. What a large number of 
preachers fall into this slough. Did you 
ever notice the result of concentrating your 
eyes on the evil side of folks? It inevitably 
leads to a belief that there is no goodness 
in them at all. Was it not so with Matthew 
until Jesus met him? It leads finally to 
this—the fatal feeling that there is really 
no need for you to strive for the best. Things 
begin to go wrong and keep going wrong for 
the rest of your days. The world appears 
out of joint, everybody wrong and everybody 
bad—for you loneliness and bitterness. I 
like to repeat the words of Alice Hegan Rice 
in Lovey Mary. She said, “When things got 
first to going wrong with me, I says, ‘O Lord, 
whatever comes, keep me from gittin’ sour,’ 
Since then I’ve made it a practice to put 
all my worries down in the bottom of my 
heart, then set on the lid an’ smile.” And 
then with Emerson, 


But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings. 


CULTIVATION OF A SENSE OF HUMOR 


And I finally take it for granted that a 
religion which does not develop the habit of 
cultivating a sense of humor is not worth 
having at any price. The most wonderful 
reformation now going on in the Church of 
Christ is the swinging over from pious sen- 
timentalism to red-blooded humanism. Even 
church committees when seeking the new 
minister are asking, “Is he human?’ The 
executive boards of the churches comprise 
strong, active business men who are placing 
the church upon a business basis, making 
membership mean something by offering 
time and money themselves, and expecting 
their fellow-members to do the same. It is 
wonderful to see how infectious a sense of 
humor is and how it takes hold of church 
members; it is wonderful to see them get- 
ting away from the old calamity spirit and 
back to the spirit of the early church. 
“Joy and peace in believing,” said Paul. He 
and Silas sang in prison. What levity for 
prisoners facing the mercilessness of Roman 
law. Admirable as is the figure of the Puri- 
tan as depicted by St. Gaudens, let us thank 
God, at least for our young people’s sake, 
that the awful sternness of that face is past 
in religious experience. For you can have 
the same inflexible courage with a smiling 


face. You can laugh and be in earnest for 
Jesus, 
He was himself intensely humorous. 


Watch his sly ridicule of the Pharisees. His 
deft picture of them placing their muslin 
over the cup to catch that dreadful little 
knat while the cup itself escaped a wash. 
Or the squinting brother trying to get the 
beam out of his brother’s eye. What a ser- 
mon one could preach on the humor of Jesus. 
He saw the funny side of things. And God 
must have meant that faculty to be of some 
use or he never would have created it. 
Beecher called it “God’s medicine.” He ad- 
vised his audience to “bathe in it.” Abra- 
ham Lincoln did that. Watch him at his 
cabinet meeting as he was preparing them 
to receive the immortal Hmancipation Act. 
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He tells them one of Artemus Ward’s stories. 
“JT am not a story teller,’ he once wrote, 
‘but sometimes the telling of a good story 
or the listening to one lightens the load of 
‘SOrrow and suffering that one in my posi- 
tion has to bear.” How grateful we are to 
God that many a boy went to Calvary dur- 
ing those recent awful years, singing “Tip- 
perary.” I have always imagined it would 
bring a smile to the face of Jesus. Is this 
irreverent? It may be; but smiling even 
through tears takes a mighty hold on human 
hearts. 

These ‘three—the cultivation of a thank- 
ful spirit, the cultivation of the habit of 
looking on the bright side, and the cultiva- 
tion of a sense of humor—result in a smiling 
faith. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Three for a Quarter 


A certain man had occasion to do Business 
in a Strange City, and when he arrived at 
the Station in that City he inquired the 
way whither he should go. And he was told 
what Trolly Car he should take, and he 
took it. 

And the Mahout of that car told him that 
the fare would be a Dime, but that the 
Company sold Three Tokens for a Quarter. 
And he had no use on earth for a third 
ride but he was accustomed to Oeconomize. 
Therefore he paid a Quarter, and got Three 
Tokens, and gave one of them to the Mahout 
who rang a Gong, and he put the other two 
Tokens into his Pocket. 

Now when he had finished his Business 
he rode back to the Station, and thereby 
used another Token. And he found when 
he had arrived that he had an Hour before 
his next train would go back to the place 
whence he had come. 

And he said, I could use the Hour in Prof- 
itable Reading here in the Station, or in 
walking about of the streets and maybe buy- 
ing a little Present for the Lady at Home 
or for the kids, but what would I then do 
with my third Token? 

And he said, This will I do. I will take 
a Car-ride, and I will see this Town. Thus 
will I: use my spare Hour and my spare 
Token. 

And he went where he had no occasion to 
go, and he saw what was not worth seeing, 
and he wasted an hour that he might have 
used, but he said, At least I have used my 
third Token. 

And when he got out at the end of the 
Line, there was a break in the machinery, 
and there was no Juice in the Wires, and he 
had to hire a Taxi back, and it cost him Two 
Shekels and the fourth part of a Shekel. 

And there crossed his mind a glimmer of 
doubt as to whether it had been an Wholly 
Profitable Investment. For at that he al- 
most missed his train, neither had he pur- 
chased any Present for the Missis or the 
kids, and he was rather Weary and Cross 
when he gat him home. 

Now there be few honest Oeconomies that 
I have not practiced, and when there is any- 
thing to be sold at a dime and there are 
three of the same for a Quarter I buy three, 
provided always I am sure I shall use the 
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third without having to keep it so long th 
it spoileth or is a Burden. But I | 
learned that there be times when it payei 
to pay the dime and get the worth of a dim 
and let it go at that. For even good thin; 
are wasteful if purchased in excess of th 
need of them. |i 


The Boston Ministers’ Meetin 


On Monday, April 26, the Boston Minister) 
Meeting heard Mrs. Clara Davis Bridgman ¢ 
Johannesburg. She told how fourteen yea; 
ago there was not a Sunday school for nativi 
in Johannesburg, but now there are ma 
She is called “The Little Lady of the Twit 
ling Feet” by the natives whom she helps.‘ 

“Our Little Doctor,” with rare skill and | 
heart to serve, has made the dispensary a grea 
institution. Miss Ruth Coles, Dr. Bridgman’ 
niece, the new nurse, is called “The Little Lad 
of the Loving Heart.’ ‘These institution 
serve twelve townships along the gold reef, eac ~ 
with a population of from one thousand to fou 
or five thousand. Mrs. Bridgman goes bac) 
next August to build the Bridgman Memoria 
Hospital which her late husband planned, anj 
which has been largely provided for and en 
dowed in honor to his memory. 

Monday, May 38, was observed as a Con 
gregationalist-Universalist Love Feast. Prof 
Daniel Evans of Harvard and Dr. Frederic Ww 
Perkins, pastor of the First Universalist Churel 
of Lynn, discussed the common history of the 
two bodies, their separation years ago, theii 
separate stories, and the pleasant prospects of 
the reunion in the not distant future. 

The closing meeting for the season was May 
10, when Rev. William Forgrave, secretary of] 
the Anti-Saloon League of Massachusetts, and 
Col. Julian Codman, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Liberty League, 
and distinguished counsel for the wets in their 
recent hearing before a committee of Congress, 
together debated the question, “Should the Vol-, 
stead Act be Modified?” Mr. Codman quoted) 
President Coolidge as saying, “Any attempt to) 
dragoon the body when the need is to convince 
the soul must end in revolt.” His entire argu- 
ment was based on the impossibility of mak- 
ing people moral by force and by legislation. 
He said that he and hundreds of thousands of 
others had no intention of observing the pro-. 
hibition law and would not do so unless they 
were compelled to, and that they could not be 
compelled to. He expressed the belief that the 
laws against narcotics and prostitution had. 
done more harm than good. Mr. Forgrave 
spoke of the failure of government control, of 
the increasing success of prohibition, and be- 
lieved that the word “intoxicating” should be 
understood to mean with enough alcoholic con- 
tent to intoxicate any individual whatsoever, 
regardless of age or physical condition. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
the Ministers’ Meeting next season: president, 
Horace F. Holton; vice-president, Stanley Ross 
Fisher; secretary, Stephen Lang; treasurer, 
Silas W. Anthony; executive committee, the 
officers and Harry W. Kimball, Vaughan W. 
Dabney, and Lawrence Howard. 
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You Can Always Say— 

“No” in times of temptation. 

“Thanks” when you are the recipient of a 
favor. 

“Please” if you are asking for help. 

“Absolutely” when you are sure of your facts. 

“You’re welcome” and get the fun out of 
giving. 

“Good luck” even after you’ve turned a man 
down. 7 

“God bless you” if your heart is right. 

—Canadian Baptist. — 


\ 
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CHAPTER XV 


| College and Great Experiences 
[(N his great address to the students, as 
Z Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, in 
1865, in some ways the climax of his career, 
Carlyle speaks with unconcealed pathos, as 
“he looks back upon it, of the eyes of wonder 
and of awe-struck expectation with which, 
as a boy under fourteen, he entered Hdin- 
burgh and looked upon what was to be his 
university. Most reasonable was the feel- 
ing of the boy, and surely a tender, moving, 
and beautiful recollection on the part of the 
old man, for he was then seventy. Edin- 
burgh was the capital of his country, and 
the university stood to him as the record of 
“science, philosophy, literature, shining with 
a thousand glorious names. Most fitting it 


was that a boy under fourteen should look 


‘with eyes of wonder and with awe-struck 
expectation at this symbol of his race at its 
greatest and best. 

I can never forget the wonder and delight 
with which I looked at the old irregular 
buildings in the Harvard Yard, or my hap- 
piness when f found that I was to be a stu- 
dent in this fellowship. I went to Harvard, 
not to play football or row on the Univer- 


_ sity Crew—although I was invited to do so— 


but to work, with an open mind and heart, 
and to avail myself of every help that might 
come in my way toward intellectual devel- 
opment; and I am happy to say that the 
kindness which I experienced was unsur- 
passable and universal, all the way from the 
great president, President Eliot, down to 
the humblest tutor—if there ever was a 
humble tutor. 

The feeling for the university, of which 
I speak, may not be so common to people 
who take admission to college as matter of 
course; but in my native country it is hard 
work financially to get to college, and a 
larger number of the students in the Scot- 
‘tish universities are from poor homes than 
perhaps in any other country in Burope. 
Such students are naturally full of the 
sense of the privilege before them, of the 
sacrifices that are being made for them to 
go there, and imagination and conscience to- 
gether are stirred, as they are not so often 
‘stirred among universities in richer com- 
It is pleasant to recall what 
Daniel Webster reports of himself when his 
father, driving along the road in his buggy, 
his son with him, stopped and said to him, 
“Daniel, I am going to send you to college.” 
The spot in the road was held in sacred re- 
membrance, and Mr. Webster often related 
in after years that for perfect joy he burst 
into a flood of tears. There is the kind of a 
boy for whom college was made, and the 
kind of a boy that college will make into 
something more and better. 

I ean best indicate what college meant to 
‘me by describing briefly certain experiences 
that at the time seemed to me to be great, 
and which have proved to be, with the pas- 
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sage of the years, of fundamental and per- 
manent moment. 

First, as to what the university meant— 
to feeling, and later to understanding. The 
university meant to me in feeling, and later, 
on reflection, two things: it meant a sym- 
bol of the total intellectual achievement of 
mankind; and, second, it meant a center of 
creative activity and power whereby new 
additions were made, all round, to the 
knowledge of the world. In the university 
all that was best in the intellectual life of 
the race could be studied and known better 
than anywhere else; here scientific scholars, 
philosophers of many shapes and hues were 
pushing back the surrounding ignorance and 
making new gains to the fields of knowledge 
and of light. The university was the great 
mediator of what had been done and what 
had been thought by the race at its best in 
all the past, and, besides this, it was the 
pioneer into new fields of learning, science, 
thought. This was the conception of the 
university that lay in my feeling, that ulti- 
mately rose up into clear vision, that gave 
me veneration for university life, a concep- 
tion that has had an increasing influence 
over mind and character, that has been a 
source of unalloyed and unspent happiness. 
Where a university exists and where it is 
true to its high calling, nothing that man 
has discovered as knowledge, or that he has 
proved to be essential to life, or that he has 
wrought into forms of beauty and power, no 
view of existence or of the universe of dis- 
tinction and influence, no great personality 
in science, literature, art, or philosophy, can 
ever be lost to the memory of the world. 
The university is the mighty memory of the 
race, and its active, achieving, progressive 
intellect. 

My second experience of moment was in 
meeting great teachers. All the teachers 
that I had at Harvard were men of distinc- 
tion; they were unusual men. I shall here 
name only three. There was Professor 
George H. Palmer, who is still living and 
well at eighty-three. He was then thirty-six 
years of age, a young man, working upon 
the highest thought of the world that he 
might master it, that he might be an ex- 
pounder of it, that he might be an intelli- 
gent critic of it, working that he, too, might 
find the supreme meaning of human life. 
It was education in the highest sense, and 
delight, to listen to his expositions of the 
thought of thinkers of the first magnitude 
in other days, to listen also to his critical 
appreciation of their thought, to watch the 
process of his mind in passing from premise 
to conclusion, to watch the still more ulti- 
mate process of moving toward his own final 
intellectual home. 

Professor Palmer did two things for his 
receptive students. He gave a faithful and 
luminous exposition of English Empiricism 
and German Idealism side by side, and he 
brought to bear upon both movements of 
thought an acute and sound criticism. He 
showed that these systems of thought are 
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not so much antagonistic as complementary, 
that English Individualism needs German 
Universalism, and German Universalism 
needs Wnglish Individualism, to complete 
their thought, to save each from fatal self- 
contradiction. 

Professor Palmer did another thing of 
highest moment; he connected great philo- 
sophic movements with the great philosophic 
personalities that initiated them. A lecture 
from Palmer on Socrates, Plato, Berkeley, 
Kant, or Hegel added so many heroes of the 
mind to the student’s hall of fame, his ample 
imagination. The love of literature blended 
with Palmer’s abstract studies; his mastery, 
for example, of Homer’s Greek, made his 
appeal wide, rich, human. Palmer was one 
of the best teachers that I ever knew; he 
was luminous, simple, learned, rich, subtle 
in intellect, a great teacher, a great char- 
acter, a great friend. I have lived in the 
field that he made visible and fruitful for 
me a great part of my days. The following 
letter will, as many others in my possession 
might, show that he has admitted me to the 
sacred degree of friendship, cum laude. 

Harvard University, 


Feb. 23, 1897. 
Dear Mr. Gordon: 

Thank you for your little book on immor- 
tality, which I have read with interest from 
cover to cover. I half fear I never acknowl- 
edged your previous volume, the Christ of 
Today, which was sent me before I returned 
from Hurope. 


I wonder if you know the extreme. satis- 
faction a teacher feels in seeing those who 
were once his boys become leaders, instruc- 
tors even of himself. I watch your large 
success with great pleasure and know how 
important for the community is the grave 
work you are doing. Our denomination has 
always stood as the champion of human in- 
terest in divine problems. But never more 
than today has it needed to be kept true to 
this its characteristic work by ministers will- 
ing to neglect ecclesiasticism, church activi- 
ties, and sensational appeals. Such men as 
you do much to maintain the sound Orthodox 
tradition. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. H. PALMER. 
Palmer as the master of Ethical Studies 
was after my time; he was in my day his- 
torian of philosophy, expert and subtle meta- 
physician. 

There was William James, no longer among 
the living; he, too, was thirty-six when I 
was his pupil, a young man, working slowly 
upon his great book, Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, a book which upon its publication 
placed him at once among the famous men 
in his subject all over the world. He was 
brilliant, erratic, for weeks at a time languid 
and nearly useless, and then all at once for 
two or three weeks following he would be 
incomparably original and suggestive. He 
was not great as a metaphysician, but he was 
in psychology a man of genius, and his gift 
of expression has made his books literature. 

When he retired from active teaching and 
became Professor Emeritus, I, as one of his 
oldest pupils, ventured to write him a letter 
in which, among other things, I said that 
I was happy that I knew him before he be- 
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came famous; that I never knew.a fairer 
mind, one more sensitive to evidence for or 
against himself, one more candid or more 
willing to give even the Devil his due. He 
was a noble and most lovable man, and at 
the same time occasionally provoking owing 
to his eccentricity. Professor Palmer was a 
wise but frank religionist; Professor James 
was equally religious, but he was fond of 
hiding it; the truth, however, could not be 
concealed. He was too high in tone, too 
fine in fiber, too deep in his sympathy with 
the best in the life of his kind, to be other 
than a profoundly religious man. 

Professor James’ father was a remark- 
able character, a kind of glorified Greek 
Fury. When I came to know him he was 
old, white-haired, lame, and wore a skull- 
cap. On one occasion his son sent me for a 
book to his father’s house on Quincy Street, 
where William James lived before he was 
married. I thought it was strange to send 
me, an unknown student, to an unknown 
home, to unknown inhabitants, to find a 
book, but I went. The old man met me at 
the door with the question, “What do you 
want?” “I want a book,” I replied. ‘‘What’s 
your name, and who are you?’ I told him 
my name and who I was. “Are you one of 
William’s students?’ “I am.” He looked 
me all over with a good deal of suspicion, 
still glaring at me with eyes like flames of 
fire. “Come in,” he finally said. I went in 
and I looked him over, and I was perfectly 
sure that I could take care of him physically, 
if it should come to that. I sat down. ‘Are 
you a believer?” he asked. I said that I 
counted myself on that side. ‘Then every 
sentence was kinder than the one that went 
before, and mellower, and before the con- 
versation ended he had taken me into his 
heart, a great heart it was, and he told me 
some things about his two sons, of whom 
he was very proud, William and Henry. 
‘They were always debating when they were 
boys, he said, and I learnt afterward from 
another friend that this was true. The 
old man further reported that Henry was 
quicker both in speech and in argument than 
William; William was deeper, and usually, 
before the debate ended, got the better of 
his brother. Henry announced one day, “TI 
believe in God; but I have no use for the 
church.” William said, “If you believe in 
God, you have got to believe in the church 
because God is the church.” This remark- 
able statement staggered the younger brother, 
being a sort of solar plexus blow, and it 
ended the debate for that day. 

William James was the simplest and most 
confiding person with his students. His eyes 
were weak, and he invited some of the more 
mature of us to come and read our exam- 
ination books to him. Then he would ask 
us what we thought we ought to get on the 
book. There was, however, in reserve a 
judgment, absolutely upright, that could not 
be twisted by kindness or by comradeship ; 
in that true mind there was a standard that 
was fixed as fate. We debated with him, 
but without avail. This sort of thing will 
show the comradeship that existed between 
James and his students, and his absolute 
integrity as a teacher. He loved and trusted 
us, but we could not fool him, if, indeed, 
we had ever wanted to do so. 
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I recall an incident in his section that con- 
tributed to my admiration for him, an inci- 
dent which in most cases would have de- 
stroyed the influence of another type of man. 
He was explaining some subtle point in psy- 
chology, and he wished to use a mathemati- 
cal illustration. He went to the blackboard 
and was in the midst of his process when 
one of the men in the section who was an 
expert mathematician inquired respectfully, 
“Professor James, are you sure that you 
are right there?’ He continued with his 
figuring, and the further he proceeded in the 
illustration the profounder became the con- 
fusion into which he went. At last he 
turned and said, “Well, I knew that once, 
but I must have forgotten all about it; let it 
go.” This confession of absolute candor in 
his confusion called forth a round of ap- 
plause, and greatly increased our admira- 
tion for our teacher and our loyalty to him. 

When Professor James died, his wife 
wrote me a note asking me to Officiate at 
his funeral, in which she said, “I want you 
to officiate at the funeral as one of William’s 
friends and also as a man of faith. That 
is what he was; I want no hesitation or 
diluted utterance at William’s funeral.” 

The letters that follow have long been 
precious to me, yet am I glad to share them 
with his friends and mine. 

95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Jan. 24, 1907. 
Dear Gordon: 

I am deeply touched by your letter—on 
the whole, the finest compliment I ever re- 
eeived. To be held in such remembrance 
by men like you spells, indeed, success for a 
teacher. Within a year or two I seem to be 
getting “recognized” as I never was before, 
and feel, in consequence, as if my place in 
the world was warmer. No one ¢an tell 
how he really appears to “outsiders,” least 
of all, perhaps, after they have tried to tell 
him; so I am well content to take the con- 
clusion without chopping logic over the prem- 
ises. You and I seem to be working (along 
with most other decent people) towards the 
same end (the Kingdom of Heaven, namely), 
you more openly and immediately, I more 
subterraneanly and remotely, but I believe 
we are converging upon the same thing ulti- 
mately, and the best thing I can hope for is 
that our successes may not be too uneven. 

With thanks—and thanks—helieve me ever 


Affectionately yours, 
WM. JAMES. 


95 Irving Street, Cambridge, 
30. IV. ’09. 
Dear Gordon: 

Your letter has given me acute pleasure, 
both substantively that you should show 
such sympathy with what I am trying to 
do, and representatively as the first swallow 
of what I hope may be a summer flock. You 
seem to be the first person to have read the 
book through, and from its effect on you I 
am encouraged to hope for a similar effect 
on others. My intent is, indeed, deeply con- 
ciliatory, aS you may see by the advertise- 
ment which I wrote and which I enclose. 

Have you read Elwood Worcester’s Fech- 
nerian book of devotion, which seems to me 
a very living word indeed? 

What a reader you must be! It is very 
good of you to write to me at such length, 
and so warmly. I much regretted not being 
able to get to your anniversary dinner. I 
have perforce to cut all such things out of 
my life nowadays—you had enough without 
me! 

Believe me, again, dear Gordon, with 
heartfelt thanks, in which the good wife 
joins, 

Yours always truly. 
Wm. JAMES. 


May 20, if: 
95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Oct. 31, 1909. 
Dear Gordon: 
I have just finished reading your Religic 
and Miracle, and have found it even 
full of the “Spirit”? than your previous bo 
—extraordinarily rich and superabodial 
in moral and rhetorical momentum as wel 
of course, as true in the thesis it urges wit 
such convincing power. I should think — 
would have a strong effect in the Chure) 
I mean on the Clergy, for I found myse 
wondering often, as I read, how much you 
very respectable Old South Congregatio 
really relished the wild-horse freedom ¢ 
some of your rushes of feeling and thougl 
—they must feel a little breathless, like poy 
Mazeppa. q| 
How times have changed in theology — 
How could people ever have taken these pa. 
try miracles as the cornerstone of the whol 
system? God’s “credentials,” forsooth! Bah 


Always truly yours, 
Wm. JAMES. 


95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, March 24, ’09. 
Dear Gordon: 

I have just had to refuse a gracious invil 
tation to the dinner to be given to you. . 
regret exceedingly to have done this, for « 
should like, above all things, to swell an) 
crowd assembled to do you honor, but din) 
ners and crowds do me nothing but harm 
nowadays, and my “doctor’s orders” are t( 
abstain peremptorily. You are having SC 
splendid a career that I grow prouder thar 
ever of having had anything to do with you 
in your infancy, and I hope that fifteen) 
years hence I may still be alive to witness 
your 85th jubilee. 

With warmest regards from both of us, 
to Mrs. Gordon as well as to yourself, be- 
lieve me 

Ever truly pen Pi 
Wo. JAMES. 

The third teacher whom I will mention 
was William Watson Goodwin, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scholars, and, in his own de- 
partment of classical Greek, almost, if not, 
altogether, without a rival. He could no#l| 
force the unwilling, he could not drive the, 
obstinate, but for those who were eager to 
learn he was, in my time, without a peer. 
His kindness to me, whose opportunities to. 
learn Greek in earlier years had been so 
miserably poor, is simply beyond description. | 
He advised, directed, encouraged me with 
unfailing patience, and when I discovered an 
identity of phrase in the Politics of Aris- 
totle and in Paul’s Letter to the Galatians, 
he looked as pleased as if I had found in 
Tarsus the copy of Aristotle’s Politics that 
Paul might have owned and read.* 

The influence of these three men upon 
me was deep and abiding. What was of 
greatest value to me was, perhaps, the 
chance as a student to watch the use they 
made of their intellectual wealth, to get now 
and then a survey of their Jearning, to brood 
upon their ideas as scholars and thinkers, 
to observe their methods of study, and the 
ways which led them to mastery. When 
these teachers became permanent personal 
friends, mind was lifted to its happiest ex- 
ercise, and its highest hope. 

I have two letters of introduction, given 
me by Professor Goodwin on June 18, 1884, 
one to Mr. Lowell, then Minister to England, 
and the other to Mr. Bryce, afterward Lord 
Bryce, so good that I did not dare to pre- 


* Politics, iii, 18, 14, and Gal. v, 23. 


— 


than ten years ago. 
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sent them. I have kept them as consolation 
and inspiration, and no one outside my fam- 
| ily has ever seen them. As the two letters 
were almost word for word the same, I will 
e here only one, that to Mr. Lowell. 
June 18, 1884. 
ear Mr. Lowell: 


_ The bearer of this is the Rev. George A. 
Gordon, the new minister of the Old South 
hurch in Boston. He is one of our gradu- 
Ss, and was the best student in Plato and 
istotle that I ever had. He is a Scotch- 
an by birth, but hopes to appear in regular 
anding as an American citizen in London. 
| Yours very truly, 
W. W. Goopwin. 


_ I had one course in Fine Arts under Prof. 
“Charles Eliot Norton which has been a dis- 


tinct and permanent influence in my educa- 
tion. His course on Egyptian and Greek 
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Art, while sufficiently erudite, was of pecul- 
iar significance because it derived the monu- 
mental works of Art from the thoughts and 
feelings of the people of the various na- 
tions; the instrumental force was the in- 
dividual artistic genius; the source of it was 
in the soul of the particular race of human 
beings. This thought took complete posses- 
sion of my mind, and it has been an abiding 
and happy conviction. Professor Norton, it 
is well known, rejected all metaphysical 
views, including the great metaphysie of 
Christianity that God is love. I met Mr. 
Norton more and more in his last years, and 
I found him reasonable and delightful as a 
comrade in service. He could with ease tran- 
Scend personal considerations, and look at 
the most delicate questions without bias, and 
with a clear and disinterested mind. While 
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conducting prayers at Appleton Chapel, in 
October, 1908, I learned one morning from 
President Eliot that Mr. Norton was very 
near his end. I ventured to write him from 
the fullness of my heart, and here is his re- 
sponse, dictated eleven days before his death. 


Shady Hill, Oct. 10, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Gordon: 

If my thanks to you for your very kind 
letter were expressed in any degree of pro- 
portion to the pleasure it has given me, they 
would be too much for my little remaining 
strength, but I can at least tell you that 
your words touch my heart, and find there 
most cordial reciprocation. With true re- 
gard and respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. BE. Norton, 
by S. Norton. 


(To be continued next week) 


‘The Larger Fellowship of Congregationalists 


[Epitor’s Note: This carefully prepared 
paper was delivered by Dr. Evans at the joint 
meeting of Congregationalist and Universalist 
ministers of Greater Boston, to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere in this issue. The ad- 
dress of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, replying on 
behalf of the Universalists, will be found in the 
general report of the meeting.] 


UR gathering today is the fulfillment of 
a wish expressed by two smaller groups 
of Congregationalists and Universalists more 
At that time members of 
‘the Universalist Ministers’ Club suggested to 


members of the Fortnightly Club of Congrega- 


tional ministers a joint meeting for good fellow- 
ship, and for frank discussion of the possibility 
of a closer relation of our churches. The war 
‘came on; the conditions were not then oppor- 
tune; many of the leaders changed their resi- 
dence, and some have gone to their eternal 
home. If that meeting had taken place, we 
_ would have been the first to lead in this move- 
ment. Much has happened since, and: others 
have led the way. Theirs is the honor and the 
glory. Now, however, that we are here, it is 
good to recall that earlier wish. 


I 
There are three or four possible attitudes 


which churches as well as other social groups 


may take toward each other. Whenever new 


individuals or groups, or even churches, come 


into relation, or into the vicinity, they gener- 


ally affect one another. 


1. It is true that some remain indifferent to 
others: their presence makes no difference, they 


: are not important enough to be cousdercd:; 


for none of these things.” 


those on the ground, or in possession, “care 
They might come 
or go, but have no effect upon them. Now this 
is true of some churches; they are utterly in- 
different to others, do not recognize or consider 
them, or in any way take them into account. 
2. Another attitude is that of antagonism. 
The newcomer is a trespasser; he comes where 
he does not belong; the place is already occu- 
pied, pre-empted and held by or for a particular 
social group or church. So antagonism arises, 


as in Russia against Baptists, in Italy against 
Methodists; so in Hngland against the Non- 


- Quakers, Methodists, and Universalists. 


conformists, and in New England against the 
They 


were not wanted by the Congregationalists, 


_ which was the standing order here. 


It is in- 


teresting to read a characteristic expression of 


By Professor Daniel Evans, D.D. 


this attitude, which the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts has made a matter of current 
interest. Listen to what the Andover Semi- 
nary professors and Board of Visitors are com- 
mitted by thig judicial decision: 

“T do solemnly promise that I will open and 
explain the Scriptures to my pupils with in- 
tegrity and faithfulness; that I will maintain 
and inculcate the Christian faith in opposition 
not only to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, 
Papists, Mahometans, Arians, Pelagians, Anti- 
nomians, Arminians, Docinians, Sabellians, 
Unitarians, and Universalists.” If a man is 
known by the company he keeps, and a church 
by the groups with which it is bracketed, then 
the Universalists were well and easily known 
a little more than a hundred years ago. Wither 
you haye greatly changed, or we are greatly 
changed, or both have greatly changed, to make 
possible this friendly gathering. 

This attitude of antagonism still remains in 
some denominations in our country and else- 
where, for there are denominations that sol- 
emnly promise to be in opposition to all other 
denominations. And in some churches the 
same attitude is maintained toward the more 
liberal groups and their leaders. 

3. Another attitude, much later and cer- 
tainly more Christian, is that of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Since persons are 
thrown together as neighbors or townfolk or 
workers, they desire to know one another better. 
They have the will to understand. The same 
attitude has been taken by the churches and 
ministers within the lifetime of some of us. 
I recall very vividly an incident in my early 
ministry. There were three Protestant churches 
in the town. Their relations were not of the 
best, but something better than in most places. 
The three ministers got together, talked matters 
over, and agreed on the following Sunday to 
preach, each in his own pulpit, on the subject: 
“The Good We Find in Other Churches.” We 
used the local paper to tell the people what we 
were going to preach on, and our churches were 
largely attended, and the people were sur- 
prised, and most of them pleased that there was 
so much good in the other churches. This atti- 
tude is certainly far better and more Christian, 
and more effective in spreading the Christian 
religion. And this attitude is now more char- 
acteristic of all the churches than the indiffer- 
ent or the antagonistic. The better we under- 
stand one another, the more we appreciate one 
another. It was Charles Lamb, was it not, 
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who, walking down street one day with a 
friend, and passing another person, said to his 
friend, “I hate that man.’ And the friend re- 
marked, “I did not know that you knew him,” 
and Lamb replied, “I don’t; if I did I would 
not hate him.” The story holds good of churches 
as of individuals. Mutual knowledge makes 
for mutual appreciation. 

4. A still rarer and better attitude is one of 
closer fellowship, even of organic union. The 
knowledge that leads to a better appreciation 
sometimes issues in this new fellowship. This 
is what we have accomplished within one gen- 
eration. Everywhere now there are union sery- 
ices of the churches on given days of the Chris- 
tian year, and on other occasions; local 
churches have their federation in which all the 
Protestant churches have their place; and in 
some federations the Jewish and Christian 
churches work together. Then, too, we find 
that two or more churches in certain villages 
unite to form a “community church,” and, still 
further, we observe in Scotland, and in Canada, 
the coming together of two or three denomi- 
nations to form one united church; and in for- 
eign mission fields this movement for the union 
of all religious bodies has gone further than in 
the countries from which the missionaries 
came. We shall probably learn from these 
churches more than we ever dreamed of when 
we sent our missionaries to Christianize these 
peoples; they may end by Christianizing us to 
a larger extent than we ever dreamed. 

5. Now the Congregationalists and Univer- 
salists have gone through the stages of antag- 
onism and mutual appreciation, and are now on 
the threshold of the next stage. Strictly speak- 
ing, so far as my knowledge goes, the Univer- 
galists did not take the antagonistic attitude. 
It is true, of course, that they defended their 
positions and maintained their rights as reli- 
gious men and as Citizens of this republic. But 
the antagonism was really on the side of the 
Congregationalists, and we have certainly out- 
grown that attitude. We have come in all 
parts of the country to the attitude of mutual 
understanding and appreciation. The North 
Cambridge Congregational Church, before my 
installation, and ever since, always invited the 
Universalist pastor to sit on the Council, and 
on the occasion of my installation Dr. Hall was 
gladly received and warmly appreciated for his 
generous words of welcome and fellowship, and 
during the ten years of my pastorate the two 
churches were on intimate and friendly terms 
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and frequently held union services together, and 
this same relation obtains today. 

And now we observe that some Congrega- 
tional and Universalist churches have reached 
the third state, and have taken the step of the 
union of their churches. This has happened 
in some instances in Massachusetts, also in 
Ohio, and on the Pacific slope. 

The question arises whether those church 
unions are due wholly to local conditions and 
considerations, or are they symptomatic of 
changes that have gone on in beth denomina- 
tions, so that it is possible to expect, sooner 
or later, not only here and there, all the 
churches of the two denominations to unite? 
Or are there insurmountable barriers? 

In my judgment, the union of churches, to be 
worth while, and effective, and permanent, must 
have certain basic things in common. To try 
to get together by ignoring these basic things 
is to court misunderstanding, false hopes, and, 
finally, disaster. 

II 

Now the question arises whether there are 
any such obstacles in the way of the Congre- 
gational and the Universalist churches coming 
into a closer affiliation, and ultimately to be- 
come one denomination, ‘There are three ob- 
stacles to the closer affiliation of the Congre- 
gational churches with some other churches 
which show that the basic things in common 
are lacking. Do these obstacles confront us, or 
do we have these basic things in common? 


1. There is nothing in the polity of our 
churches that prevents their coming together. 
They are both congregational in their polity. 
They are fundamentally democratic. Each 
church is autonomous in its life, worship, and 
work, but each church is in this fellowship of 
its sister churches and unites with them to 
do the larger work of the denomination, at 
home and in foreign fields. Both denomina- 
tions have been congregational from the begin- 
ning. They believe in, and stand for, the policy 
and the polity of democracy in religious or- 
ganization. Church polity is still a barrier to 
closer fellowship between some churches, but 
it need not be so with us. 

2. The question arises whether there is any- 
thing in the theology of the churches which 
makes is impossible to have a closer fellowship. 
That there have been such differences goes 
without saying. These differences were the 
reason for the rise and development of the 
Universalist churches. These differences ac- 
counted for the antagonism of which we spoke. 
The question arises whether all these differ- 
ences have vanished, whether they are now 
merely of historical interest and not of present- 
day importance, or whether there are such dif- 
ferences within each denomination which would 
make impossible the right wing of one to 
move harmoniously with the left wing of the 
other. 

There are two or three things to be said at 
this point. The first is that in neither church, 
nor really in any large section of the Christian 
world, does theology have the same importance 
today as it once did. Some one has divided 
New Bngland religious history into three pe- 
riods: the metaphysical, the ethical, and the 
esthetic. The metaphysical was the distinc- 
tively theological. The sermons were theologi- 
cal, the lectures were theological, the discus- 
sions were theological, even the programs were 
theological. We have moved far from those 
days. Rarely are the sermons, lectures, dis- 
cussions, or prayers theological. 

Another thing to be remarked is that we are 
in greater theological agreement today than be- 
fore. We have influenced each other and both 
have been influenced by the larger movement 
of the spirit in all] the churches and in the 
whole modern world. Certainly the conceptions, 
amongst us Congregationalists, concerning the 
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character and purpose of God are more akin 
with those of the Universalists then and now. 
We hold that God is the Father of all souls, 
that the divine election is as inclusive as the 
race and His redemptive love in Jesus is for all 
men. Here we are at one. The divine election 
of some and the reprobating of others, and 
atonement for some and not for all, such theo- 
logical positions we have outgrown and aban- 
doned. We have caught up with you. 

And on the conceptions of sin, its nature, its 
guilt, its punishment, and its purpose, and its 
salutary effect, there is much more agreement. 
Much clarification on both sides has resulted in 
more ethical and spiritual conceptions of these 
tragic facts of life. And it appears there is 
less dogmatism on either side with respect to 
the final outcome of all things. Certainly the 
Congregationalists do not know so much nor 
speak so dogmatically as to lost souls hereafter 
as they once did. While some are agnostic, 
others are-most hopeful and cherish the larger 
hope that at last not one soul will be lost, but 
all be saved. Dr. Gordon has spoken the 
thoughts of many hearts on this subject. And 
within the Universalist churches one observes 
a deepening sense of the reality of the moral 
order, the tragic consequences of moral evil, 
the inescapableness of punishment, and its en- 
during so long ag sin persists, and the strong 
insistence upon the correlation of holiness and 
happiness. It would appear, then, that while 
there may be, and probably are, certain theo- 
logical differences in our churches, yet they 
are not so great as to be insurmountable. 


3. But a _ still more critical question is 
whether there is any religious obstacle in the 
way. Great as are the differences of polity and 
theology they are small in comparison with the 
conception of religion, in its theory, its charac- 
ter, and its experience. It is this difference 
that is the most important consideration in any 
discussion on the union or reunion of churches. 
The difference that goes deepest, makes the wid- 
est breach and is the hardest to overcome, is 
not that of polity, nor of theology, but of the 
spiritual and the sacerdotal conceptions of the 
religious life. These two different conceptions 
of religion divide the whole religious world into 
two groups, or camps. The sacerdotal concep- 
tion divides all the Nonconformist churches 
from the Anglican church, and the Anglican 
church from the Roman church, and all the 
non-Episcopal churches in our country from 
the Hpiscopal and the Roman and Greek Catho- 
lie churches. 

The radical difference here lies in the conten- 
tion that the divine truth and grace can only 
come from God to men through certain officials 
consecrated by the laying on of the hands of 
bishops in the apostolic succession. Grace and 
truth come through canalized channels, not free 
like the rain from heaven. ‘They alone have 
the right to teach and to administer the cove- 
nants who are in this apostolic “factual” suc- 
cession. 

Now the spiritual conception of religion holds 
that every human soul at all times and places 
in or apart from a church or priest, has the 
precious privilege of direct, immediate, and 
private communion with the Heavenly Father. 
There is no official or priest at the door of the 
chamber into which Christ bids us enter to 
pray to God in secret. 

Now in this most basic of all things in reli- 
gion, the Congregationalists and the Univer- 
salists are at one. We believe in the spiritual 
democracy of religion. Grounded in the nature 
of man, widened by the need of man, and justi- 
fied by experience, we maintain that religion is 
a first-hand, direct, immediate, filial, relation 
with God. We ean pray together, worship to- 
gether, break the bread of life together, and 
drink from the cup of blessing at the Lord’s 
table, just because we are, not priests, but the 
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children of God. Not only are all commup 
cants equal at the Lord’s table, but priests i 
people, ministers and laymen, are also all a) 


III 
>| 


If there are no insurmountable barriers sy 
the way of a closer fellowship, we raise th 
question whether there are any reasons wh. 
we should cherish the hope of one day comin, 
together. Unless we can find more urgent rea 
son than economic considerations and the les 
sening of ecclesiastical overhead expense, i 
does not appear to me desirable. I think ther, 
are deeper reasons, and to them*I call you 
attention, and that in the order of their im 
portance. 

1. The first reason is that we have the grea. 
task in our hand of making this spiritual, dem 
ocratic type of religion to prevail. The rea 
line-up in the church world today is not tha; 
of polity, nor of theology, but of religion. Is 
the priestly, sacerdotal type of religion to pre. 
vail, or is the prophetic, spiritual type to pre. 
vail? Is religion to be in the care and keep: 
ing of our priestly class, or in the care and 
keeping of human beings as children of God? 
Is the divine truth to come through an infal- 
lible priest, or through the soul illumined by) 
the spirit of God? Is Divine Grace to be 
canalized through the sacraments or to be as 
free as the rain, the sunlight, and the air? 
This has been the greatest conflict within re 
ligion itself from its early beginnings, through 
all its stages, and it is with us still. And the 
churches that stand for the prophetic, spiritual, 
type of religion need to get together in the in- 
terests of this supreme value of life. | 

2. Another reason for our getting together is 
the tremendous religious task of making our. 
religion a reality in the lives of the unchurched 
masses in our country. We should be encour-. 
aged that our churches, taking them all to- 
gether, are gaining slowly on the population 
of the country. But we should not let this 
slight gain blind us to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the population is unchurched. Let 
us admit and, indeed, get some cheer from | 
undoubted fact that many -of the unchurched | 
are truly religious; nevertheless, we cannot. 
ignore the grave situation confronting us by 
the millions of people who are indifferent to. 
the church, heedless to the things of the spirit, | 
hopeless with respect to the future life, and. 
godless in their thoughts, their purposes, and 
plans of life. All the churches are in for a 
more critical time and to be confronted with a. 


greater religious task than they have been for | 


some time. 


3. Once more, there is a reason for our closer 
fellowship in the social situation in which we 


find ourselves. We are set in a vast and intri- 
cate industrial order, in the midst, too, of many 
races with their prejudices and in a country 


whose economic wealth and political influence. 


give it tremendous power with, and over, other 
nations, but whose moral idealism is not equal 
to this power; and in a society whose customs 


are breaking up, and whose moral standards 


are changing, and whose perplexities are very 
great. This situation makes requisition on our 
combined moral and spiritual resources, and so 
we should get together. 


Does God Care P 


Said the robin to the sparrow, 
“T should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so?” 


Said the sparrow to the robin, 
“Friend, I think that it must be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 
—Author Unknown. 
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‘Congregationalists and Universalists Fraternize 
An Eventful Meeting in Boston 


O* Monday, May 3, there was held at Pil- 
grim Hall, Congregational House in Bos- 


‘ton, a meeting that, in view of present negotia- 


tions between Congregationalists and Univer- 


‘salists regarding the possibility of union, may 


become of much historic importance. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting in Boston 
invited the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting in Boston (Universalist) 
to a joint meeting. Dr. Charles L. Morgan, 
pastor of Payson Park Congregational Church, 
Belmont, moderator, who later presided, and 
Dr. Horace Holton of Brockton, chairman of 
the Business Committee, stood at the door to 
welcome the visitors. Prof. Daniel Evans, rep- 
resenting the Congregationalists, read the care- 
fully prepared statement which we publish in 
this issue, and Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D., of Lynn, representing the Universalists, 
replied. Dr. Perkins’ address was a brilliant 
statement, but was not in manuscript. As the 


‘Editor of The Congregationalist was not able 


to be present at the meeting. we are indebted 
to Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor of the 
Christian Leader, for the following report of 
Dr. Perkins’ address. . We urge upon our read- 
ers, regardless of their opinion about the pos- 
sibility of uniting Congregationalists and Uni- 
yersalists, a careful reading both of Professor 
Evans’ article and of Dr. Perkins’ statement. 
A careful study of these documents will at 
least help toward an intelligent attitude. 

“Tet me express the appreciation of my Uni- 
versalist brethren,” Dr. Perkins began, “of the 
courtesy of the Congregationalists in inviting 
us here today. 

“Secondly, let me qualify in Congregational- 
ism as Dr. Bvans has qualified in Universal- 
ism. He told us about Dr. Hall being invited 
to sit on the Congregational Council at North 
Cambridge. In Lynn, where I have come to 
be the oldest inhabitant ecclesiastically, the 
Congregational church and the Universalist 
church look on each other with eyes of affec- 
On two occasions I have been invited 
to be not an honorary but an active member 
of the Congregational Council, to advise con- 
cerning the installation of a minister. It was 
not only a tribute to us but a right exercise of 
Congregational freedom to confer with whom 
they chose on important matters. 

“T also should like to qualify as a Univer- 


salist. If any man has aught whereof to 
boast, I have more. My father and mother 
were Universalists. My grandfather and 


grandmother and a whole raft of cousins and 
aunts were Universalists. And back of them 
two of my great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
were Universalists, helping to organize one of 
our historic churches. I speak of these things 
not to boast, but to indicate that what I may 
say about the genius of Universalism I say as 
one who has imbibed it from the pioneers of 
our faith. 

“The thing which impresses me as I sit here 
is not that there is no reason why we should 
not get together, but, what is vastly more im- 
portant, that there are many reasons why we 
should. It is a great thing when Christian 
neighbors decline to quarrel, but Christian fel- 
lowship must be based on something more pro- 
found than that. 

“We are not coming here because we cherish 
a hope of finding absolute theological agree- 
ment. Nor is the reason for this gathering to 
be found in the obvious fact that we come to 
know one another as we work together. The 
primary significance is that we discover as we 
work together that we have a common uniting, 
driving faith. 


“From the beginning Congregationalists have 
insisted that the bond of union for Christians 
is a vital living faith, and not the creedal form 
in which it has been put. That also is true 
of us. If you study the beginnings of our 
movement, you will find that practically every 
attempt to put our faith into words has had 
affixed to it a statement to the effect that the 
form of words had no yalue or authority at- 
taching to it except what pertained to it in 
its own right. 

“When we adopted our Winchester profes- 
sion over a hundred years ago, we made it 
short and simple, but even then we added to it 
a statement that we left the churches free to 
make -other declarations of their own if they 
wished. That is, from the beginning we made 
a distinction between the formularies and the 
living vital faith back of them. 

“Back of the Winchester Declaration is this 
bit of history. The Congregational was the 
Orthodox established church of Massachusetts. 
The General Court made a law exempting from 
payment of taxes for the support of that church 
anybody who could show that he belonged to 
some other church. 

“This resulted in the worst disaster that ever 
came upon us. <A whole raft of Universalists 
in New HWngland became Universalists for tax- 
dodging reasons. They were no good to us, but 
we could not help ourselves. It is no wonder 
that the question was raised as to whether the 
Universalist church was a church in the mean- 
ing of the statute. That is why the Univer- 
salist declaration, the Winchester Declaration, 
was put forth. 

“In 1870, in an evil moment, we wrote that 
Winchester Declaration into our constitution 
with the liberty clause left out. From that 
moment the fur began to fly. The conflict was 
never settled until twenty-five years later, when 
we inserted the words, ‘Neither this nor any 
other form of words shall be required provided 
the principles be professed.’ 

“The fundamental thing about Universalism 
is not and never has been interest in any par- 
ticular theory about the future. It has been 
and is a determination to make Jesus Christ 
the interpreter of his own religion. I am per- 
suaded that practically all the serious differ- 
ences in thought which have produced cleavages 
in denominations have not been theological, they 
have been due to an unwillingness to unite on 
this central thought. When we do make Jesus 
Christ the interpreter of his own religion, the 
things which are basic appear as basic and the 
incidentals as incidentals. 

“Basic faiths unite us. Creeds often divide. 
In this mood Universalists reciprocate the 
kindly gestures which have been made to us. 
We see that of two men, one of whom affirms 
positively that all men will be saved and the 
other that he does not know but hepes, the im- 
portant thing uniting them is faith in the Ever- 
lasting Goodness of God. We are willing to 
unite in such forms as are practical on the 
basis of the fundamental things in the faith, and 
to leave its corollaries to the decisions of time. 

“We are not thinking of union today in terms 
of petty vindication. The thing is too deep and 
sacred. We are thinking in the terms that 
come to men who realize that the great prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion are to have a 
larger opportunity for fulfillment. 

“We may differ concerning our common Mas- 
ter. We may cherish our faith in the final vic- 
tory of the kingdom with varying degrees of 
conviction ranging from trembling hope to con- 
fident certainty. But if our faith is in God as 
God, whom we know only as we love, if it is 


in humanity as an unbreakable brotherhood be- 
cause the interest of God is behind it, and 
if Christ and his kingdom carry to us a 
pledge of triumph, then any man who holds 
that faith can understand a fellow believer 
when he speaks, whatever the lips may say. 
They have the witness of the spirit that they 
are sons of God.” 

The Rey. George H. Hubbard of Cambridge, 
Rey. Alfred W. Stone, pastor of the Fed&rated 
Church of Concord Junction, Rev. CG. W. Rob- 
lin, D.D., pastor of the Church of the. Redemp- 
tion, Boston, and the Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D., took part in the discussion which followed. 

Referring to the fact that at the opening of 
the meeting Universalists were present in much 
larger numbers than Congregationalists, Dr. 
Morgan, the moderator, wittily remarked that 
“there still is ample time for Congregationalists 
to arrive.’ 

“You Universalists,” he went on, “perhaps 
think that we Congregationalists have been late 
more than once in the past seventy-five or one 
hundred years. All of us believe that if the 
same conditions of thought had existed seventy- 
five or one hundred years ago as today there 
would have been no separate Unitarian or sepa- 
rate Universalist church. In Elgin, Ill., I had 
a delightful colleague, Mr. Ellenwood, the Uni- 
versalist. We often assured one another that 
there was no reason for us to be in separate 
churches.” 

Mr. Stone said that in the Federated Church 
these ideals of unity already are being realized. 
Dr. Roblin brought a laugh by saying jokingly 
that he had been broad enough for years to 
take Congregationalists into hig church, and 
he had a score or more. He expressed em- 
phatie approval of closer union. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe reiterated the expres- 
sion of appreciation Dr. Perkins had made of 
the courtesy of the Congregationalists. 

He then said: “I think I may add that our 
ministers and people throughout the denomina- 
tion look at the whole proposition not from the 
standpoint of creedal or dogmatic agreement, 
not from the standpoint of some advantage we 
are to secure or some loss that may be in- 
volved. Probably many things will be lost. 
Some ought to be. Rather do we think of it 
as a great opportunity, as a tremendous privi- 
lege, as an unspeakably great responsibility. 
We think of it in terms of what I believe is 
coming, larger opportunities for Christian sery- 
ice.” : 

The addresses were listened to with careful 
attention and were warmly cheered. 

The spirit of the meeting seemed to be unani- 
mous for union. Ags one man put it afterward: 
“T want it to come, and now, in my lifetime.” 

Dr. Holton, chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee, referred to the occasion as “a love 
feast.” 


Be Happy 
Life is too short to be sad in, 
To carry a grouch or be mad in, 
’Tis made to be happy and glad in, 
So let us be friends and be happy! 


Friends are too scarce to be sore at, 
To gloom and to glower and roar at, 

They’re made to be loved and not “swore at,” 
So let us be friends and be happy! 


Love is the store we should lay in, 
Love is the coin we should pay in, 
Love is the language to pray in, 
So fill up with love and be happy. 
: —Clara Colburn Wouters 
in the “Junior Republic.” 
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Aindoven Seminary and the Board of Visitors 


[Epiror’s Note: The following contribution 
from Rev. Dr. Stimson concerning the Andover 
Seminary situation will be read with great in- 
terest. His eminence in Congregational circles, 
his continued interest in Andover Seminary 
over a long term of years, and the fact that he 
is the only surviving member of the Board of 
Visitors which took the radical action, releas- 
ing the professors from taking the Creed pub- 
licly, or, indeed, taking it at all in its literal 
terms, gives great interest to what he writes. 
For many years this interpretation laid down 
by the latitude allowed by the Board of Visitors 
hag ruled. Had it not been so the present im- 
passe would have come long ago. Rev. Dr. 
Stimson makes clear for public understanding, 
for the first time, the initiative which the 
Board of Visitors took and how the reversal 
of this action of the Visitors by the recent Su- 
preme Court's decision brings about the present 
crisis. Dr. Stimson’s contribution comes in 
the form of a letter to the Hditor. In view of 
the great and immediate importance of the 
issues we print it in full.] 

To the Editor of The Congregationalist : 
ee present situation of Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary is so unfortunate as to cre- 
ate much bewilderment and some heart-burning 
among Congregationalists. The pamphlet, Dates 
and Data, printed for the Alumni by the Trus- 
tees, is a transcript of certain official records 
of their Board, but will give rise to many un- 
answered questions among which will inevit- 
ably be some concerning the action of the 
Board of Visitors to whom were assigned in 
the original deed of Aug. 31, 1807, certain defi- 
nite and obligatory duties which are set forth 
at length. As I am the only surviving mem- 
ber of the Board in the period following the 
setting aside by the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts of the action of the Board against a 
leading member of the Faculty and the sub- 
sequent change in the membership of the Board 
when I was elected, until my own retirement 


in 1912, it may be possible for me to give a 


little light upon what was a troubled and 
troublesome situation. 

With the resumption of a gold basis, the 
country was at last settling down into a period 
of great prosperity. People had grown tired 
of the theological controversy which prevailed 
through the last third of the century introduced 
by “Evolution.” Young college men were 
turned away from the ministry, and the at- 
tendance at the Seminary had become small. 
Important members of the Faculty were called 
away to other positions or were resigning. The 
Visitors were concerned to see what obstacles 
to the success of the institution could be re- 
moved; and with the question of installing new 
professors, the question of the creed became 
important. Reading it in public and then for- 
mally accepting it by the appointee was the 
first difficulty. After careful study of the situ- 
ation, the Visitors notified the Trustees that if 
they would authorize the installation of the 
candidate, Professor Taylor, without requiring 
the public use of the creed, the Visitors, in view 
of their personal examination and approval, 
would offer no objection. On the occasion of 
his inauguration, I was instructed to make 
public announcement that we so approved and 
accepted full responsibility for the candidate’s 
opinions and for his subsequent teaching. Ju- 
dicial appeal might at any time be made to us. 

No public complaint came to our ears as to 
this action. It was soon apparent, however, 
that further action was desirable, if not es- 
sential. I was instructed to confer with Judge 
Bishop, the president of the Board of Trus- 
tees. After a prolonged interview at his home, 
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he declined to give a decision on the question 
whether anything could be done until he had 
further :considered it, although he said that, 
haying carried the case through the court, 
studying it thoroughly, he had concluded that 
no change was necessary, adding, that he could 
sign the creed himself. After three months of 
waiting and getting no further word, I sought 
an interview with him in his courtroom. He 
said he was about to write me to confirm the 
judgment he had expressed. When I thanked 
him and said it was what we anticipated and 
we were preparing to act, he was surprised 
and asked what I meant. I said that we had 
discovered that one of the largest cotton mills 
in New England was operating under the Char- 
ter of the American Iron Company, and we 
thought if the Charter of a business corporation 
was elastic enough to allow it to change its 
line of work from a machine shop to a cotton 
mill because change of conditions had made 
jron work unprofitable in their situation, it 
seemed to us that the Charter of an institution 
founded to supply ministers to what were 
known as evangelical churches might be so far 
changed or interpreted as. to permit the drop- 
ping of certain prescribed practices that were 
proving destructive of its main purpose. He 
said that was a new aspect of the case and he 
would consider further. 

A short time afterwards the Visitors invited 
the Trustees to meet them at a luncheon in 
Young’s Hotel. At the hour Judge Bishop 
did not appear, being “detained in court.” 
Lunch was served, and after a half hour we 
thanked the Trustees for their presence and 
proceeded to tell them what we had in mind. 
General approval was being expressed when 
Judge Bishop arrived and took his seat with 
apologies for the delay. When I said, “Your 
lunch will be served while we go on with our 
discussion,” he replied; “I cannot stay for a 
discussion; you will have to postpone it to an- 
other day.” JI had to interrupt and tell him 
that he did not understand. The Visitors had 
invited the Trustees to meet them that we 
might advise the Trustees of our views; that 
we wished to give them the opportunity of 
sending us such questions as would open the 
matter, which we would answer; thus assuming 
responsibility for any action they would then 
be free to take. We had made our decision and 
meant to act, but. would await their questions. 

Our subsequent meeting was set for an early 
date in Northampton. When the time came 
and I arrived at Judge Bassett’s house, we 
learned that Dr. Little, the other member of 
our Board, was ill and necessarily absent. A 
letter had just come from Judge Bishop in re- 
sponse to a notice and request from Judge Bas- 
sett. It presented three questions, which we 
were able to answer in a few words, authoriz- 
ing the steps we had proposed for them to take. 

Judge Bassett produced a long and detailed 
document recounting an Wnglish decision of 
the highest courts, justifying the decision of 
a special court created to sit in October and 
November, which had extended its sessions into 
December, and had acted then. An appeal was 
taken to the Privy Council which decided that 
the time of the sitting was “directory” and not 
of the substance of the Act which created the 
court, and the appeal was therefore rejected. 
This suited our case exactly. We put this 
document aside for future reference, if it should 
be necessary, and told the Trustees that we 
would consent to their treating the instruc- 
tions as to the use to be made of the creed in 
any particular case as dependent upon its bear- 
ing on the main function of the Seminary and 
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to be set aside if found injurious. The deci- : 
sion was published in the Boston papers the 4 
next day and, despite our fears, we never heard ~ 
a word of protest, though the course so author- — 
ized has been observed since September, 1900. 

Meanwhile we had been faced with the ques- 
tion of the possible removal of the Seminary 
from Andover. The Trustees were holding © 
semi-public meetings in Boston over yarious 
projects of going to New Haven, to Bangor, 
and to Cambridge. We were not approached, 
but we took occasion to get the best legal coun- | 
sel available and secured it from a very im- 
portant New York lawyer who had just been 
appointed to sit on the Supreme Bench of 
New Jersey. We had his decision in writing 
when we were at last invited to dine with the 
Trustees at 4.00 P.M. in the Parker House. 
The full Board of Trustees was present, and 
Dr. Little of the Visitors was asked to preside. 
The question was at once opened and passed 
around the great table till all the Trustees had 
expressed their opinions. Dinner was to be 
served at 6. At 5.45 several of the Trustees 
arose and sought their hats. We then spoke 
and said we supposed we were invited to a 
conference which now appeared to be breaking 
up. Judge Bishop, the president of the Board 
of Trustees, started up, saying, ‘“O, we did not 
know you cared to speak,’ and asked if we 
would do so at once. We said that a few 
minutes would suffice if they could wait. We 
were surprised to find that after the prolonged 
discussions in Boston the Trustees were so far 
from a conclusion that no two of them seemed 
to agree on any proposed removal or even to 
agree with one another. We were surprised, 
also, to learn that after assertion that $100,000 
would be given for our removal to Cambridge, 
now, in fact, no promise of aid of any sort could 
be obtained for our removal there or, indeed, 
anywhere else. Furthermore, we wanted to 
call attention to the fact that under the Char- 
ter the Seminary could not be removed beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. To this no answer was made and the 
conference closed, leaving the Faculty to ‘play 
the game,” as was said at the Alumni meeting 
the next day when the vote of the Alumni was 
reported overwhelmingly against any removal. 

From the beginning the Seminary had existed 
under the Charter of Phillips Academy, whose 
trustees and officers had charge of both insti- 
tutions. The Visitors applying for a separation 
of the accounts were met with the usual non 
possumus. “It never had been done.” Mr. 
Hardy, the treasurer, dying, Mr. Sawyer, his 
successor, declined to accept the books and 
opened anew set with such balances as were sup- 
plied him. The Visitors pressed for further divi- 
sion, and, at last, after several years a separation 
of accounts and division of property with various 
exchanges and adjustments were secured. The 
creation of separate Boards had always been de- 
clared impossible, but in 1907 a plan suggested 
by the Visitors was accepted by the Trustees, 
and on their application to the Legislature a 
Charter was granted to the Trustees of An- 
dover Seminary, a new body, to whom all prop- 
erty held in trust for it by the Phillips Acad- 
emy Board might be transferred. This was ob- 
tained without opposition by allowing the ex- 
isting trustees to serve on both Boards. As 
individually they chose to resign from either 
Board and their places were filled by others, 
the two bodies became distinct. | 

Responsibility for the work of the Seminary 
was now accepted by the new Board of Trus- 
tees and the next year the removal to Cam- 
bridge was decided upon. Dr. Little mean- 

(Continued on page 626) 
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¢ ANDHI, Gandhi kee jai,—victory, vic- 


J tory to Gandhi!” From ten thousand 

froats the cry rose and swelled. The Swaraj 
arty was hailing its leader. 
‘For days Cawnpore had been alive with 
ustle and preparation. Out on the edge of 
he city a field of thirty acres was transformed 
ito a town of canvas. All arteries of travel 
rere choked which led that way. Carts pulled 
y high-humped eattle, dashing little tongas 
ith diminutive horses, two-wheeled ekkag cur- 
nimed round for women who traveled in pur- 
ah, Ford cars rasping their horns, a crowded 
ruck with a bugler sitting on the radiator, 
ymmg-haired holy men smeared with ashes and 
isdaining clothes, men walking, men running, 
1en bicycling,—all flowed on like a river. The 
inemas called from the billboards. The Ten 
lommandments was showing. The Thief of 
jagdad was coming. The Ramayana, filmed 
a India, competed with Charlie Chaplin. Dust 
ose in a yellow mist. Hvery driver on the 
oad yelled if anyone was in the way, and for 
wactice if there wasn’t. 
Congress tickets cost fifteen .rupees—six dol- 
ars just now—enough to bar the masses. But 
hey parked in solid crowds the streets of the 
ew-made city. A bazaar was in full swing. 
senares silk vied with Jaipur brass. Carved 
yood from Kashmir wag displayed beside the 
nlaid marble of Agra. Bookstores offered the 
atest patriot publications and teemed with 
atriot pictures. Above the din of the crowd 
vas heard the drone of native music. A band 
vith a popular candidate, perched on bullock 
arts, moved through the human sea. 

While the patriotic winds were blowing, other 
pterests spread their sails. The Khalifat Con- 
ress had its pavilion. The crescent and the 
tar shone on a hundred flags of green. 

The Untouchables had found a voice. Sixty 
nillion outcasts, the lowest of the low, filthy, 
enorant, .degraded,—_ who might offer evidence 
n court only by bawling it from a hundred 
eet away, and whose shadow defiled a Brah- 
nan,—these, in convention assembled, resolved 
0 redress their wrongs. 

Hmissaries from Russia had opened a Com- 
nunist headquarters. “Let the workers of In- 
lia arise, they had only their chains to lose.” 

The densest crowds were around the Con- 
ress enclosure. They pressed on every bar- 
ier; they surged at every gate; they jostled 
he lathe-made domes and minarets. But in 
he charmed enclosure one might breathe and 
est. Here were eight acres of well-smoothed 
yround and the pandal in the midst. 

Within were the eager thousands. 
ent was none too large. 

Raised benches circled around the walls, but 
the vast majority sat upon the canvas that 
sverywhere covered the ground. Wight thou- 
sand were so disposed, their shoes left in the 
aisles, the largest assortment of used footwear 
[ ever expect to see. A riot of color spread 
around. Against the white khaddar clothing 
sleamed pink and green and yellow turbans, 
and fezes always red. 

_ Placards of the Punjab and Bombay, of Ben- 
gal and Madras, were tacked upon the poles. 
The Ajmere block was vacant; their credentials 
were pronounced defective. Hardly had Mrs. 
Jones and I been seated when a commotion was 
heard behind. Angry cries increased, and dust 
drifted into the tent. The Ajmere delegates 
had forced the barrier and proposed to enter 
the hall. Its leader lay across the entrance 
and was trodden unconscious. The officials are 
firm; Ajmere cannot come in. 

_ Another sound igs heard,—the whine and 
drone of Indian music, increasing as it comes. 


The great 


A Congress on the Ganges 


By Rev. Augustine Jones 


The leaders march in two and two. Pundit 
Nehru enters first, accompanied by Lajpat 
Rai. Abdul Azad comes with Mohammed Ali. 
Gandhi escorts the President, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu; and other notables, thirty in all, com- 
plete the train. A chorus of boys, khadder 
clad, with clasped hands, and eyes upturned, 
sing the “Bande Mataram—Hail, Thou Mother- 
land.” 

The Swaraj (Home Rule) flag is everywhere 
in sight. Ten years ago the Union Jack alone 
would have been seen. But the bitterness of 
later days gave birth to a new device. A hori- 
zontal bar of white represents the various mi- 
norities,—Christian, Jain, Parsee, Sikh. Sup- 
porting it is the green bar of Islam, and under 
that the Hindu red. 

One section is reserved for women. Here 
hung chiks, fine-split bamboo screens, through 
which the ladies might look, and not be seen, 
in turn. It is indicative of the woman movye- 
ment that half the ladies sat outside. 

Another section is banked a little higher 
than the rest. It was the official dais for those 
who directed affairs——no table, no gavel, no 
chair. Whatever else a president is, at least 
he is not a “chairman.” 

Robed in the graceful folds of a purple sari, 
Mrs. Naidu stood in the rostrum, and for an 
hour and a half pronounced her address. A 
strange contrast it was to look from this 
woman, an impassioned leader of men, away 
to the purdah section where sat other women 
veiled from the sight of men! 

But not till the slight and half-clad figure 
of Gandhi arose did the air become electric. 
His famous Muslem lieutenant made a fervid 
appeal, and was applauded with cries of “Allah 
Akbar.” But now the throng was hushed. It 
listened in tensest silence to his firm and quiet 
speech. The huge tent above our heads bore 
witness to the man. As big as Ringling’s Top, 
it was made throughout of khaddar. Khaddar 
(pronounced “kudder”’) is the handmade cot- 
ton cloth—a kind of white burlap— which is 
his panacea for India’s ills. 1. Of India’s 
330,000,000 people, three out of four are cul- 
tivators. They live in the half-million mud 
villages of the land, ignorant, helpless, ab- 
jectly poor. Through the long and dreary 
months before the monsoon rains, they squat 
in idle vacancy. To fill this vacancy with 
suitable industry and double their meager in- 
come, this has been his aim. And the cotton 
spinning and weaving of cotton has been his 
answer. Let all India spin two hours a day, 
and the golden age has come. Families will 
clothe themselves without cost and sell the 
surplus product. 2. Lancashire piece goods 
will have no buyer from the Khyber down to 
the Cape. England, whose bread is upon the 
waters, will starve at home, and the British 
Raj will crack. 3. India will be saved from 
the Industrial Age with its huge belching chim- 
neys by the whir of the household wheel. 
4. The deadly rancor between Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan will be healed when all are garbed 
alike. 5. And, finally, India shall learn once 
more what her ancient rishis taught, the 
beauty of manual work. The fever for univer- 
sity degrees and clerkships shall pass, and 
ordered peace will fill the land. 

Three years ago the fervor for khaddar was 
at its crest, and since hag ebbed again. The 
sceptre has departed from Gandhi. It is not 
an attractive cloth, and the Indian delights in 
beauty. “It scratches my skin,” said one to 
me. Nor is it a cheaper cloth. This city of 
Cawnpore is styled the Manchester of India. 
Seven huge mills turn out piece goods better 
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in quality and cheaper in price than the khad- 
dar found in her shops. 

But India feels she is kept as a private 
preserve for the profits to English trade. Gried 
one of the speakers,—I took down his words, 
—“If the British Empire means that a white 
Man can go through this world exploiting the 
dark races, and be protected in that exploita- 
tion, the sooner the lie of empire falls, the 
better for all.” 

The way out, one feels, is not the way of the 
Congress. I talked with Mrs. Naidu and Mr. 
Gandhi, and both felt sure of their ground. 
“Non Co-operation” they were certain would 
bring the British to their knees. It will of 
course worry the government badly,—more than 
the government cares to admit,—but it will 
spell chaos for India’s people. The Pax Bri- 
tannica alone keeps the Moslem from flying at 
the Hindu throat. They remember the Mogul 
might, and would see it back again. In a Be- 
nares home, a babe of a year and a half was 
placed in Mrs. Jones’ arms,—the eighth in de- 
scent from Akbar! It was they who reared 
the Taj Mahal and fashioned the Peacock 
Throne! 

The only unity in India is that of the Brit- 
ish Raj. She is a land of many races. She 
speaks a hundred tongues. She is cleft by 
religions and divided by castes. Finns and 
Turks, Russians and Spaniards, Greeks and 
English and Swedes,—there is more unity in 
“Burope” than there is in “India.” The unity 
of India is that enforced by the British. I 
heard speakers denounce the British sway, and 
to be understood by their fellow Indians they 
used the English tongue. 

Were the British driven out, chaos would 
reign instead. Said an American lady to me 
at Sahara, “Probably none of us would live 
to get down to the coast.” 

The Congress urges the “Indianization of the 
Army.’ The British remember the Mutiny 
and are loathe to give over command. In this 
city I looked on the quiet Ganges where Nana 
Sahib massacred the women and children, and 
I gazed on the marble angel which marks 
where the English dying and the dead were 
flung alike in the well. 

The Congress is insistent also that more po- 
sitions on the bench be held for Indian judges. 
I wonder. A missionary in Amritsar told me 
he was constantly beset by Indians to get their 
eases before English judges. There they felt 
sure of justice. 

One meets with an occasional HWnglishman 
touched with national arrogance. The British 
call it “Swank,”’—it is not a lovely trait. In 
Mandalay I asked an official how I should re- 
spond when a native bowed and salaamed. 
“Tgnore him,” he said. This same man as an 
administrator will be strong, clear-headed, fair. 
He will not lie. He will not take bribes. He 
will not pervert justice. And when the tornado 
comes, “Steady on,’ he says, and goes ahead. 

I visited with Mr. Gandhi in the stir of the 
Congress days. I chatted with Rabindranath 
Tagore in the quiet of his home. It is an inter- 
esting contrast. Mr. Gandhi, dressed in a bit 
of khaddar, wants Western influence excluded, 
that the golden age of India’s past (which 
never did exist) might come again. Tagore, 
poet, mystic, philosopher, sat on a low divan, 
garbed in a dressing gown of silk, venerable, 
lofty, gentle, kind. He would exclude no good 
influences from his loved land, the treasures of 
Western head and heart he would add for his 
people’s gain. And so with popular faith. 
Said Gandhi, “I do not believe in idolatry; it 
is not true. But it gives the people comfort, 
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and I am willing that they should have it.” 
“T do not believe in idolatry,” replied Tagore, 
‘Jt is not true, and I am not willing the people 
should have it, for the truth is all men’s right.” 

One may doubt the wisdom of Gandhi's pro- 
gram, but none can doubt the man. I spent 
some time at his Ashram,—school and work- 
shops and religious retreat,—on the banks of 
the Sabarmati. All assemble for prayers at 
four o’clock in the morning. They sit by the 
river bank and under the glittering night. Two 
spare meals of vegetables is all that he re- 
quires. Like Tolstoi he gives hours to manual 
labor. He has surrendered his wealth, and 
prisons have been a second home. He writes 
a weekly paper and directs the spinners of 
India. He hates the British government and 
loves the HWnglish people. He preaches, as did 
the early Christians, the might of passive re- 
sistance when that is coupled with love. He 
has gripped the heart strings of India as none 
other of our time. While he spoke in the Con- 
gress rostrum a man hurried up and knelt on 
the floor beside him. As we talked, three aged 
women fell before him and kissed and kissed 
the Mahatma’s feet. With a gentle sternness 
he put them away—such homage he would 
not endure. He is not a Bismarck; he is not 
a Lincoln; he is a Mazzini, a Savonarola, a St. 
Francis. In these days when the people’s idols 
fall, he remains the best known and the best 
loved man of Asia. 


It has been said that God made the country, 
man built the city, but that the devil himself 
got up the little town. This bit of satire finds 
its most recent justification in the little town 
of Carteret, not in Georgia, but in New Jersey, 
scarcely more than a score of miles from the 
Metropolis. 

On a recent Sunday morning two groups of 
men, one white and the other presumably col- 
ored, met in the early dawn on the street, and 
jostled each other. What might have ordi- 
narily passed off with an apology and its ac- 
ceptance turned into a quarrel. Heated words 
passed, and an altercation followed, resulting 
in the fatal stabbing of one of the white men 
who turned out to be the favorite prize fighter 
of the village. To avenge his companion, the 
slain man’s friend pursued the fleeing assailants 
and was himself seriously wounded. 

Unable to secure the assassin, feeling turned 
against the race to which he belonged. Ugly 
threats were made during the day, and as the 
end of the Sabbath drew nigh the pent-up feel- 
ing of the mob sought to express itself by 
wreaking vengeance on the colored populace. 
Just as the Germans struck at the cathedrals 
of France to humble the French people, so this 
wild mob, made up of irresponsible men and 
boys as well as some of the more respectable ele- 
ment, singled out the only little colored church, 
which was the center of the Negro section, for 
attack. 

As the mob drew near the simple folk were 


in the midst of their worship. A young 
preacher was exhorting his people. A stone 
came crashing through the window. A panic 


frightened worshipers rushed 
through a back window while the assailants 
came in through the door. The minister him- 
self was struck in the mélée, and compelled to 
flee for safety. As soon as the building was 
emptied of its frightened worshipers, the torch 
was applied to it by the vandals and it was 
soon a burning mass. By the time the fire 
engine reached it the frame structure was al- 
most consumed. But even in that ease the fire- 
men were prevented by the mob from putting 
out the flames. To see that its work was well 


ensued, and the 
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done, the mob returned later with additional 
fuel to complete its ungodly task. 

Not content with driving the worshipers from 
their shrine, the enraged rioters went through- 
out the colored section, and- with bludgeons 
and threats drove every man, woman, and 
child of color out of the bounds of the wicked 
little city. It was an hour of great agony 
when these unsuspecting people, wholly inno- 
cent of any wrong, were rudely thrust out of 
their little cottages by unfriendly hands. 
Whither should they flee? Like Ishmael, they 
could only turn to the desert in its barren un- 
friendliness. What a night of terror it must 
have been for mothers and children! Surely, 


if Meroz merited the divine curse for its neg-° 


lect, what shall we say of this little town 
for its evil aggression? 

But meanwhile what are the authorities do- 
ing? Two colored men were arrested on sus- 
Picion of being the assailants. As for the rest, 
they went~scot-free. Although only a few of 
the rioters were masked, and the pictures of 
the ring leaders were published the next day 
in the Metropolitan illustrated dailies, not one 
of the mob has yet been arrested. The only re- 
sistance the rioters received was in the squirt- 
ing of a little water upon them by the firemen. 
Despite the fact that there were behind the 
constituted authorities the constabulary of the 
state and the armed forces of the United 
States, whose intervention turned the tide of 
the World War, the mob had everything its 
own way. 

If we seek for the underlying causes of this 
social explosion, we shall find among the re- 
mote considerations that sum of all villainies, 
American slavery, once legalized on New Jersey 
soil and still sending forth its blighting after- 
math. Closely allied to that defunct institution 
is the recrudescent Ku Klux Klan, so rampant 
in Jersey, and sending out its poisonous influ- 
ence over the body politic. Sharing in the 
guilt of these sinister influences is the effect 
of racial residential segregation, the colored 
population being set off in a subdivision known 
contemptuously as “The Jungle.” 

But there were causes more immediate. 
Chief among these was the lawlessness inspired 
by liquor. New Jersey is wet, and very wet; 
there is scarcely a dry fleece in the state. The 
mob got its inspiration from the ‘‘speak-easy” 
of the town, and its keeper boasted of his lead- 
ership in the thing of which he should have 
been ashamed. ‘Then there was politics in it, 
too; for the colored voters held the balance 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


A spiritless desire chills hope. 

Friendship: depends more on niceties of 
heart than equalities of mind. 

It is better that a man tend well his own 
front garden than berate his neighbor for 
the trash in his. 

It is better to aim high and miss than to 
aim low and win. 

He is a poor guide who has not first been 
over the dangerous pass. 


of power, and, true to Lincoln, put in a Repub- 
lican mayor. Work and wages also cut a fig- 
ure; for these imported colored workmen ac- 
cepted a wage for factory work which was far 
in advance of what they had been receiving 
elsewhere, but less than the previous workers 
had received. All these things were in the 
blood when the favorite prize fighter of the 
town was stabbed, and many innocent people 
had to pay for the deeds of the guilty. 

But this dark picture is not without relief. 
The authorities, perhaps due to the good offices 
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of the mayor who owed his election to the 4 
ored folk, shielded the victims of the mob fre 
violence, and no life was taken. The Rom 
Catholic priest, funeralizing the victim of 
assailant, pleaded with his hearers to absta 
from vengeance and to do no deed that wos 
reflect upon the wife and child of the slain ms 
The inter-racial committee, arising origina’ 
out of a riot in Atlanta, sought to bring abe 
reconciliation through the co-operation of ¢ 
better elements of both races. An effort 
being made to restore the only church in t 
city for the colored people, who on last Lor 
Day had no place to worship, though there y 
no lack of church buildings in the over-church 
town. Later dispatches tell us that the pro 
cuting attorney insists that he will punish | 
taking part in the riot. Timidly the color 
people are returning to their little homes a 
to their work, and the only colored minister 
the city is devoting himself heroically to t 
task of rebuilding. 

A colored investigator, disguised under 
white skin, visited the little city, and this 
the substance of his report: “It is a backwa 
little manufacturing town. The plainly dress 
people look askance at a visitor with whi 
collar. There are streets named after Lince 
and Roosevelt. I saw a white and colored b 
playing together. (They usually do until so1 
mean person tells them better.) The color 
people were coming back timidly, and shi 
when they saw my white face, not knowing 
was one of them. The ‘speak-easy’ was doi 
a good business. The town looked ignora: 
half asleep and half ashamed of itself. I ss 
‘The Jungle’ in the distance, and the charr 
timbers of the burned church building in t 
center.” 

Meetings of indignation and protest we 
held by colored citizens the following Sabba 
in the Metropolis, both in Manhattan a: 
Brooklyn. The following resolutions we 
adopted at the Sunday evening mass meeti 
at the Nazarene Congregational Church 
Brooklyn: 


1. We denounce the assassin that committ 
the crime that provoked, and the mob th 
committed the crime that retaliated. 

2. We sympathize with the widow of t 
slain man, and with the people who suffered t 
loss of their church and were driven from the 
homes. 

3. We condemn the inactivity of the auth 
ities in their failure to protect the innoce 
restrain the aggressors and preserve order 
any cost. 

4. We commend the attitude of the Rom 
Catholic priest in pleading for self-control, t 
victims who refrained from retaliation and t 
inter-racial committee in its efforts for harmo: 
and good will. 

5. We recommend that the authorities u 
their powers to restore law and order, and th 
all who seek the best things for the communi 
cy operate in reimbursing those who have s1 

ered. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry HuGH PROCTOR. 


Andover Seminary and the 


Board of Visitors 


(Continued from page 624) 

while had died and his place taken on t 
Board of Visitors by President Cole of Wheat 
College. When the question of removal 
Cambridge was taken up by them on the de 
nite terms proposed, it was confirmed by t 
Board, Dr. Cole dissenting. In 1912 Jud 
Bassett and Dr. Stimson—retired from t 
Board by limitation. The Seminary has e 
isted under the terms of affiliation then\ agre 
upon until the recent adverse decision of t 
Supreme Court called to pass upon its procee 
ing under the modification of its relations wi 
Harvard University adopted in 1922. TI 
Visitors have never ceased to accept respons 
bility for the teaching in the Seminary. 

New York, (Rev.) Henry A. STIMSON. 

April 21, 1926. 
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'_ Psychological Foundations 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
Bpvcarion, by, WALTER ALBION SQUIRES 
\(Westminster Press. $1.25). The thesis of 
‘this book is that all psychologists are divided 
imto two groups, the “mechanistic” and the 
“purposive.” The former denies the existence 
lof any “ego, self, or soul which is the subject 
lof experience.” It therefore gives no room for 
‘any influence of consciousness on conduct and 
‘makes the attempt to establish ideals useless. 
lPhe author might have added that a logical 
leonclusion of his view of this school would 
lmake it rather useless to bother about educa- 
‘tion in any sense. 
‘Mr. Squires’ objections to. the teachings of 
lthe extreme mechanistic psychology are, in the 
|main, well founded. His book is open to seri- 
‘ous criticism, however, for the impression 
‘which it gives that there is no middle ground 
‘between his two schools, for its apparent denial 
of constructive contribution on the one hand, 
‘and some rather extravagant claims on the 
‘other. While he apparently has tried to safe- 
guard the point by some few allusions, the im- 
pression given is that practically all who favor 
‘in any way the behavioristic psychology are 
to be classed on the mechanistic side. He 
“quotes from very few writers, but chooses as 
the representative of the mechaunists, IProtiedl. 
-B. Watson, who probably represents as extreme 
_yiews on this side as can well be found. 
_ This impression is heightened by the fact 
‘that he refers to Professor Coe as practically 
‘in the same class and, in this connection, makes 
some rather amazing statements. In discuss- 
‘ing the effects of the mechanistic psychology 
on belief in a personal God, he represents Pro- 
fessor Coe as making God nothing but “a per- 
‘sonification of human relationships” and ac- 
cuses him of evading the question as to whether 
there is any mystical reality back of social 
relationships, or as to the existence of God 
as an objective reality. Anyone who knows 
Professor Coe, through his writings or in the 
class room, while he may not agree with him 
on all points, will need considerable imagina- 
tion to picture him as evading an issue for the 
sake of preserving his standing. Mr. Squires 
refers at this point to Professor Coe’s Psychol- 
ogy of Religion. If anyone will read a dozen 
pages in this book at the point referred to, or 
in almost any of the other works of Professor 
Coe, he will find references that so clearly 
“point to a personal God as to make it hard 
to understand how such misconception could 
arise. 

In the latter part of Mr. Squires’ work it 
“seems increasingly clear that the author is con- 
cerned about certain doctrines that undoubtedly 
are disturbed by modern psychological research 
and by much other scientific study. It is in 
this part of the book that some of the rather 
extravagant claims are made. To one at all 
‘acquainted with the list of those back of our 
great philanthropic movements it will occasion 
‘some surprise to be told that “The movements 
for human uplift are almost exclusively sup- 

| ported by men and women who repeat Sunday 
after Sunday a creed which says, ‘I believe in 
the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
; lasting.’ ” 

Space forbids further details that might 
be given of inaccuracies into which the author’s 
attempt to put too many psychologists into one 

basket has led him. We fear that this same 
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defect will weaken his argument against the 
real extremists. There are extremists in al- 
most every school of psychology or theology, 
and they are to be found on both sides. We 
shall arrive more surely at the goal if we rec- 
ognize frankly and gratefully the contributions 
made by either or any school in our search 
after truth. H. W. G. 


Essays of 1925 

Hssays or 1925, Selected, with an Intro- 
duction by OpELL SHEPARD (Hdwin Valentine 
Mitchell, Hartford, Ct. $2.50). One does 
not realize until he reads a volume like this, 
how true it is that “much of America’s best 
thought and writing go into the popular maga- 
zines.”’ The essays here brought together mark 
a high attainment, and whether it be by de- 
sign or chance, it is very satisfactory that so 
many of the group deal with matters of funda- 
mental attitude and essential values. The rad- 
ical note is for the most part evident, and there 
is a certain amount of sheer rant as in James 
A. Reed’s The Pestilence of Fanaticism, but 
even where the viewpoint is. extreme and ex- 
pression somewhat unrestrained, as in Edgar 
Lee Masters’ searching analysis of Bryan, the 
essays are brilliant and stimulating. George 
A. Coe’s essay on Youth and Peace is reprinted 
from Scribners’ and there is an able essay 
from Harper’s, Shall I Remain in the Church? 
by Fred Hastman, the new Professor of Chris- 
tian Literature at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. Bruce Bliven’s clever essay, Flapper 
Jane, and Heywood Broun’s iconoclastic essay 
on college football, Dying for “Dear Old—” 
also are noteworthy. 


Interesting Fiction 

QuEstT, by KarHarIns NEWLIN Burr 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). A story built 
about the theme of the search for God. It 
reads as if Mrs. Burt had come in contact dur- 
ing youth with some strange attempts at en- 
forcing the fear of God upon children. In en- 
deavoring to analyze the thoughts of two cous- 
ins about God from early childhood through 
life the author is so carried away by her theme 
that the actions and characters of those who 
figure in her novel become at times almost fan- 
tastic and absurd. The groping of the soul af- 
ter God is a large theme and difficult to treat, 
and there is much that Mrs. Burt says exceed- 
ingly well; in fact, she has written an unusual 
and interesting story but overloaded it with re- 
ligious emotions. So much thought about God 
might profitably take a more practical form. 


Tur BLIND GoppEss, by ARTHUR ‘TRAIN 
(Scribners. $2.00). That the administration 
of criminal justice ig often defective and that 
the machinery of the criminal courts has some 
political connection, the average citizen is usu- 
ally prepared to admit. But Mr. Train, one- 
time assistant district attorney, who should 
therefore speak with knowledge, paints so dark 
a picture of the flagrant miscarriage of justice 
and the anxiety of officials from the highest 
down for publicity and preferment, where they 
are not just “plainly out for graft,” that he 
should not fail to stir the public from its 
apathy and indifference. The Blind Goddess 
is, however, much more than an arraignment 
of the administration of justice. It is a most 
engrossing story, full of dramatic episodes 
which Mr. Train’s professional knowledge en- 
ables him to picture with a surer, defter hand. 
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The West and the Wild West 


Harry IDAHO, by HucH PENDEXTER (Bobbs, 


Merrill. $2.00). The atmosphere of the excit- 
ing and lawless days of the gold rush to Idaho 
in ’65 is well reproduced in this well-told 
story. 

WiLtp West, by BrerrrAndD W. SINCLAIR 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). A vigorous story, 


where good horses, hard riding, and the round- 
ing up of cattle thieves on the great cattle 
ranges of Montana make its readers sure, for 
the moment, that life in the open spaces is the 
only life. 

Pink CREEK RANCH, by HAROLD BINDLOSS 
(Stokes. $2.00), The story deals realistically 
with the harder side of life on the Manitoba 
prairies where settlers, ill-equipped with sup- 
plies or money, are struggling to wrest a liy- 
ing in that great wheat country. 

Tur Buster, by WiILtiAM PATTERSO 
Wuire (Little, Brown. $2.00). Mr. White 
knows how to write a Western adventure story. 
The attempt of an aunt to reform a spoiled 
Bastern girl by taking her on a camping trip 
into the mountains is accomplished, but adven- 
tures, in which figures a guide who knows how 
to handle a gun, crowd their journey. 


General 

Tur Master BUILDERS, by Mary H. WADE 
(Little, Brown. $1.65). Inspiring life stories 
of General Goethals, Andrew Carnegie, Henry 
Ford, James J. Hill, Alexander Graham Bell, 
and Booker T. Washington. We should not 
class all as equally great in that category, but 
all have been in a deep sense master builders. 
He who would build well will find in every life 
here studied much to emulate, and in two of 
the group the highest ideal to which it seems 
to us man ean aspire. 

Wuart Music Dors to Us, by Maro HE. 
Benepicr (Small, Maynard. $1.50). The 
author, who was one of the last pupils of Liszt, 
interprets the nature, spirit, and purpose of 
music and its place in the scheme of a liberal 
education in a graceful essay which even those 
not versed in musical lore can read understand- 
ingly and with profit. 

Tus Worsuip or Nature, by Siz JAMES 
Grorce Fraser (Macmillan. $4.00). In the 
Gifford Lectures for 1924-25 the famous author 
of The Golden Bough continued the work that 
he hag done in the study and interpretation of 
primitive religions. These lectures, with addi- 
tional material, are now published in this vol- 
ume. Like all of Fraser’s work, it is indispen- 
sable for the student and investigator in this 
field. ; 

Peace Lessons For ScHOOLS, by ANNA 
Frrzceratp VAN Loan. Three volumes (Rev- 
ell Go., $1.00 per vol.). These books assume 
to offer a series of lessons for children of pri- 
mary, junior, and intermediate grades in both 
secular and religious schools. The method is 
mechanical, the material is very poorly adapted 
to the interests and needs of the pupils in the 
respective grades, and there is a surprising 
lack of any thoroughgoing application of sound 
educational principles. 


A Correction 
In a recent review of The Life of Henry B. 
Wright, by George Stewart, the price was given 
as $3.00. We are not sure how those figures 
came to appear in our review. The publisher 
informs us that it should be $1.25. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


A Sentence That Lives 


This morning as I was dressing, suddenly I 
found my mind busy with Joyce Kilmer’s lyric, 
I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely ag a tree, 

and the rest of it. Out of the three volumes 
that represent Joyce Kilmer’s literary output, 
those twelve lines stand forth as the ones that 
the world loves to repeat over and over. To 
dip a golden pen into rose-hued ink even once 
in a lifetime is an achievement worth a lifetime 
of effort. Of all the millions of sentences 
printed every year few are those that are 
worth long life. When one does endure the 
judgment of time it is because there is in it 
some insight, some beauty, some greatness, 
that has made it stand out as a bit of gold in 
the midst of the baser stuff with which it is 
surrounded. 

I am saying this because of another sentence 
that is often in my mind. The thin little book 
in which it occurs is still reprinted after six 
hundred years, but out of all its fruitful words 
the one sentence that has become familiar is 
just this: “I would fain be to the Hternal 
Goodness what his own hand is to a man.” 

Who penned the words can only be guessed 
at; his identity has been unknown since first 
his Theologia Germanica was put into writing 
in the early 1300s. He belonged to a society 
of men and women who called themselves 
“Friends of God.” In an age of upheaval— 
religious as well as political and social—these 
folk sought to make of religion that high in- 
timacy between man and God which is possible 
because of the continuous presence of the Spirit 
of God in the world. The sentence about man 
as the hand of God presents their ideal of 
human living. 

In such things as doing a delicate handcraft, 
writing, playing the piano, or meeting an un- 
foreseen emergency, the trained hand seems 
almost to find its own way. But never is the 
situation quite that. Always the hand is work- 
ing out the wish, conscious or subconscious, 
of him to whom it belongs. Can a man be 
like that to God? 

We are familiar with the expression, “This 
is my right-hand man.” He who is the right- 
hand man of his chief does not work alone. 
He uses to the best of his ability the intelli- 
gence and the strength of which he is pos- 
sessed. But he tries all the while to read the 
mind of his chief, and to help his chief work 
out the plans he has made and bring them to 
a triumphant issue. And every now and then 
his chief comes to him and drops a hint, or 
gives an order, or makes an explanation. 

That is the way to understand the ancient 
sentence I have quoted. A fruitful modern 
writer, Evelyn Underhill, puts it this way: 
‘You are to be a living, ardent tool with which 
the Supreme Artist works: one of the instru- 
ments of His self-manifestation, the perpetual 
process by which His Reality is brought into 
concrete expression.” But notice the inclusive 
variety in His self-manifestation,—strength 
here, beauty there, playfulness yonder, patience 
somewhere else, humble service in another 
place. And then open your soul to the softest 
breathing of His wisdom, give yourself to be 
the agent of His Spirit, try continually to 
know His mind and to make your life the ex- 
pression of that Mind: thus you come to be 
the joyous hand of God, the instrument of the 
Spirit of life and love that is round about you 
and with you in every place and under every 
condition. 
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Closet and Altar 


OUR CONFIDENCE 


For I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.—Rom. 8: 88. 


I know that ye find him still the longer 
the better; time cannot change him in his 
love: ye may ebb and flow, rise and fall, wax 
and wane, but your Lord is this day as he 
was yesterday; and it is your comfort that 
your salvation is not rolled upon wheels of 
your own making, neither have ye to do 
with a Christ of your own shaping. God 
hath singled out a Mediator, strong and 
mighty: if ye and your burdens were as 
heavy as ten hills or hells, he is able to 
bear you and save you to the uttermost.— 
—Samuel Rutherford. 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper he amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing, 
For still the ancient foe 
Doth seek to work us woe; 
His craft and power are great 
And, armed with cruel hate; 
On earth is not his equal. 


Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing— 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing, 
Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is he, 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 
And he must win the battle. 


Martin Luther, tr. by F. H. Hedge, abr. 


The touch of personality is never dearer 
than in our times of trouble, when we take 
refuge with our Lord. That things will 
come out right, is not enough. We need 
and want the confidence of intimate alle- 
giance, the companionship of struggle and 
endeavor because we hold the hand of some 
one whom we know. Our assurance is 
better than that right is right. It is that 
Christ is Christ and that he is with us even 
unto the victorious end.—Isaac Hdwardson. 


The men whom Jesus made over went on 
to make the world over. This is the method 
of Jesus today.—Ozora S. Davis. 


Fountain of love, from whom all beauty 
flows, fill our hearts with trustfulness, that 
we may ever feel thee near us as we walk 
through life. Source of all light, be over 
all our darkness, and let our narrow vistas 
expand into the fullness of thy day. Conse- 
crate the way in which our feet should go, 
and let us behold it sometimes shining 
clearly, in the mists and perplemities of our 
querulous doubtings and blinded gropings 
about the gate of life. 
where we cannot see; and stretch forth our 
uncertain hands until we feel thy kind hands 
near us, and be led, where we fear to ven- 
ture. It is enough if thow be in the dark- 
ness with us, if the music of thy pleadings 
and thy promises be kept moving in our 
hearts. Believing, we shall walk whither- 
soever thy Spirit calls us, trusting always 
in our Father’s saving love. 

Lauchlan Maclean Watt, abr. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 


Let us trust, even | 


May 20, a 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 
tC 


Section on Industry (Continued)  , 
Translating Christian Social Ideals into | 
dustry means: . 
(9) The right of labor to organize with ri. 
resentatives of its own choosing and, whi: 
able, to share in the management of industr| 
relations. i 
On this subject in some churches the tri 
tees’ order is, “Let no dog bark,” and they a: 
obeyed, except by the stranger, “not subje 
unto them,” and even he is not allowed) 
“repeat.” This is the “sore thumb” of Ame 
can industry today, though the issue was s¢ 
tled in Burope half a century ago. “Reco 
nizing” collective labor is a matter of cour 
there. Here it still gives some people a fi’ 
with others it is as a red rag to a bull, az 
still others believe that on the day on whic 
they do such a mad thing the Constitution wi 
be wrecked and the skies fall in. Such Co 
gregational pulpits are still closed to the writé 
of these lines, because he would “surely di 
please” the “man with the gold ring.” 4H 
would. 

So these chant the national anthem and wra 
up their undemocratic labor intolerances i 
our beloved flag, make the “open shop” pra 
tically a religion—though “closing” it is ne 
the issue—and become one hundred and twent 
per cent American in the process. ‘‘What fool 
these mortals be!” 

No “ideals” about industry will get a decen 
chance to express themselves if we do not rec 
ognize at the very outset that labor—whie 
very properly “reserves the right to make it 
own mistakes’”—is not wicked, pink, or red, an 
is entitled to exercise its natural “right” i 
any legal way it chooses. Some individual em 
ployers and some massed ones, in associations 
do not like various legal ways in which labo 
can act in the premises, though they insis 
strictly on all of their own legal rights of th 
same character, and they even bend the law t 
help themselyes—and break it for good measur 
on occasion. They are not alone in this (fo 
labor is a good second), but they should se 
the example for others as people of exceptiona 
privilege, and asserting that they have mor 
than ordinary intelligence. Let us have it o1 
exhibition then! 

These refuse to see that there are not : 
few excellent unions, as well as a few run by 
clever or unsocial rascals. The best the write: 
knows is run admirably by one who is the 
oretically a Socialist but actually one of ou! 
greatest social assets. We are working out ¢ 
labor solution of our own in the United State; 
suited to a land where no one expects to be 
forever in the industrial trenches, and it ii 
succeeding. The fine issues to which Jesus 
touches men’s lives are often notably abseni 
in labor leaders—‘hard-boiled,” like their cap 
italistic opponents and as scornful of generous 
human motives. Yet a change is discernible 
and a change for the better. 

After four decades of daily contact with in- 
dustry—a quarter of a century of which has 
been in the United States—the writer is con- 
vinced that the worker is square and wants to 
be fair if the employer will only put all of the 
cards on the table and “reason together’? with 
his people, instead of just “telling them” what 
they must submit to because of his higher wis- 
dom. Can we not wake up this fatuous “cap- 
tain of industry” when, as often, he is at ease 
in Zion in his pew? Can we not prove to 
the labor leader that there are more things 
in heaven and on earth than he has dreamed 
of? Cannot Christians at least attain unto it? 
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[he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


‘he Place of Vision in Human Lives 
: Jacob at Bethel 
|! Comment on the International Uniform 
; Sunday School Lesson for May 30 
v4 Genesis 28: 10:22 
| “Jacob’s ladder’ has become a symbol of 
meeting of earth and heaven, of God and 
Jacob was fleeing from his fellowmen, 
n fact from his own brother, and never at 
“any time had man more reason for meeting God. 
Jacob’s treachery casts a dark and sinister 
hadow over these spiritual records, and a 
ical critic might be disposed to inquire, 
oes God bestow his favor and his choice upon 
en of dishonesty and treachery? Does he give 
revelations to men whose actions are not 
right? To this the reply may be that Jacob, 
like many men since his day, was a strange 
mixture of good and evil. He had stability and 
bition where Esau was weak and wavering. 
had at least elements of character upon 
ich one could build, though like many an- 
other man his ambition led him into devious 
|ways and actions. 
| Perhaps we should see clearly that all that 
lwas good that was built upon Jacob was built 
[upon the good that was in him, and not upon 
‘the dark and treacherous aspects of the man. 
Byen sinful and selfish men have not been kept 
{entirely from the vision of God, and this vision 
‘has often been a means of saving them from 
‘sin and selfishness. Probably Jacob, in spite 
‘of the success that he had achieved through his 
‘deceiving his father and his treachery towards 
‘Esau, was seeing himself in a right light. The 
‘yision of God may have been due to the fact 
‘that he was seeing himself as he was. It is 
‘when men see themselves in their nakedness 
and need that the vision of God appears. 
\ With all his faults there was in Jacob an 
“instinct of reverence, a response to something 
‘higher, so he called this place Bethel, the 
“house of God, and he raised a monument there 
to mark the place of his spiritual experience. 
“Many years afterwards he returned to Bethel 
and revived the memories of this spiritual ex- 
perience. 
_ That man is not wholly lost who has a Bethel 
/in his life to which he returns. The ideal is 
‘that all of life may become a Bethel, that man 
may dwell constantly in the presence of God, 
but even when man wanders from that pres- 
ence or from conscious dwelling in that pres- 
‘ence, it means much that he has a place to 
which to return and the courage to come to 
Bethel where first he found the way to God 
and heaven. 


Notes from Carleton College 
With the George Huntington Lyman Memo- 
‘rial Lakes on the campus as a Setting, the 
Carleton College annual May Féte will be given 
on Saturday, May 22. This year the féte is 
Ki’-tchi-mak’-wa, an Indian legend, the ro- 
mance of an Indian princess and a warrior. 
Although there are a chief and tribesmen, all 
the players, as usual, are women. Almost three 
hundred co-eds and local children will have 
parts in the pageant, which will be a brilliant 
affair of Indian costume, tepees, totem poles, 
canoes, original dances, and good music. Mem- 
bers of the music department have written and 
“arranged music which will be used for the oc- 
‘\easion by the college band. A great many visi- 
tors, it ig anticipated, will motor to Northfield 
for the event, which draws thousands of specta- 
‘tors. It is given for the purpose of raising 
money for a much-needed women’s gymnasium 
building. 
It hag recently been announced that Miss 
Georgia L. White, Ph.D., dean of women at 
Cornell University, will be dean of women at 
next year. Miss White has had a 
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distinguished career in this capacity, and edu- 
cationally as well. She will hold a professor- 
ship at Carleton. 

With this announcement came news of the 
appointment to the presidency of Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich., of Dr. A. E. Vestling, dean 
at Carleton. Doctor Vestling has been at Carle- 
ton fourteen years, and in that time has made 
a place for himself that will be difficult to fill. 
The senior member of the faculty, Dr. Herbert 
Couper Wilson, who has been with Carleton 
for forty years, is retiring this year. Doctor 
Wilson is director of Goodsell Observatory. He 
will be succeeded by another member of the 
staff, Dr. E. A. Fath, an eminent astronomer. 
Both men are graduates of Carleton College. 


Massachusetts Convention 


The Massachusetts Convention of Congrega- 
tional ministers will hold its annual public 
meeting in King’s Chapel, Monday, May 24, at 
10 a.M. This organization dates from the earli- 
est days of the colony, and every minister of 
a Congregational church in Massachusetts, 
whether Trinitarian or Unitarian, is ex officio 
a member. At this year’s meeting the presi- 
dent of the convention, Rev. Frederic Gill, 
D.D., of Arlington (Unitarian), will preside. 
The addresses will be given by Rey. Douglas 
Horton, of the Leyden Church, Brookline (Trin- 
itarian), and Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Bel- 
mont (Unitarian). Rev. S. Whitman An- 
thony of Brighton (Trinitarian) will offer 
prayer. A collection will be taken for the 
charitable work of the convention. The public 
is most heartily invited to attend the meeting. 
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Farmers and Ministers 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Last week I rode five hundred miles through 
two states that have suffered a ten weeks’ 
drought. EXverywhere the farmers with power- 
ful equipment were in the fields, with a suffo- 
cating dust cloud about them, putting good and 
valuable seed into the dry-as-ashes soil, and 
I thought I had never before seen so sublime 
faith. I attended the state Congregational 
Council and heard much of the compensation 
of ministers. I returned home and picked up 
The Congregationalist, and the first thing that 
came to my notice was an editorial that ran 
off into the inadequacy of ministerial salaries. 
I am a layman who believes in paying my min- 
ister a better compensation than I myself re- 
ceive, and I go out and sandbag the congre- 
gation to make them come across with it; but 
I cannot help but think of the farmers who 
have the faith to put their seed into the dry soil 
and trust God to supply the rain. Do you get 
my meaning? 

Dept. of History, 

State of S. Dakota. 


DOANE ROBINSON. 


Missions in South Africa 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

In your issue for April 1, I have read the 
interesting account of Congregationalism in 
Natal, by the Rev. Henry Stick, American 
Board Missionary located at Adams, Natal. 
In the current number of the South African 


Outlook I read the following: “The author re- . 


lies upon the testimony of missionaries but 
that often is imperfect.” So we must not be 
shocked to learn that Mr. Stick’s statements 
are “imperfect,” principally because incom- 
plete. His topic is Congregationalism in Natal, 
and it would have been correct to stick to 
Natal, but he drags in Transvaal Province and 
Portuguese East Africa. Having done so he 
should have told the whole story. For finan- 
cial reasons, it is quite important when writing 
of the Board’s work in South Africa to tell the 
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whole truth. For the past forty-five years the 
American Board has expended more or less 
effort in the Portuguese East Africa, and since 
1893 in Southern Rhodesia also. Officially the 
Board’s work in South Africa is known as the 
American Board Mission, South Africa, South- 
ern Branch (Natal, Zululand, and Johannes- 
burg), and the Northern Branch (Southern 
Rhodesia and the Mozambiques Territory, Por- 
tuguese Hast Africa). It has seven churches in 
these countries, with a membership of nearly 
700. Of the work of this mission in Southern 
Rhodesia, the report of Dr. T. Jesse Jones on 
Education in East Africa reads as follows: 
“American Board Mission, Northern Branch. 
This excellent Mission was one of the earliest 
in Southeastern Rhodesia, and probably main- 
tains the highest standard of instruction of any 
mission in the Colony.’ 

In this field the American Board owns more 
landed property than in any other field in the 
world. 

For the benefit of the public, it should be 
stated also that the churches in the Northern 
Branch of the Board’s work in South Africa 
rejoice in being Congregational, pure and 
simple. They have not been unfortunately 
led to adopt a semi-Presbyterian policy such as 
has been imposed upon the native churches of 
Natal by missionaries with Presbyterian prede- 
lections. 

(Rev.) Gro. A. WILDER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


A Good Suggestion 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Thank yoy for the paragraph, Jefferson 
Davis’ Magnanimity, in The Congregationalist 
of May 6. 

I understand there is a kindergarten in 
Japan, one of our Amercan Board institutions 
(or perhaps of the Women’s Boards), in which 
the little Japanese boys and girls are told each 
morning of some one thing for which Japan has 
to thank some other nation,—certainly a mag- 
nificent lesson in internationalism. 

Might it not be a wholesome custom to give 
in each issue of The Congregationalist an in- 
stance, just such as this one of Jefferson Davis’ 
magnanimity, of a praiseworthy deed by some 
one, or some nation of whom we are in the 
habit of thinking disparagingly? 

Yours, 
W. Ropert CATTON. 

Grand Forks, N. D. 


The Next Room 


By Fred Henry Gile 
Written after reading Lyman Abbott's “The 
Other Room.” 


My life is fast passing from conflicts— 
The sun is declining for me, 

My God and my Heaven are nearer: 
From most of life’s burdens I’m free. 


I’m nearer the Day and its Dawning— 
I’m seeing its light o’er the foam. 

And I vision the nearing of Morning, 
When I shall be welcomed at Home. 


My life has been truly a schooling 
Where I have been learning to love 
And aid all the world’s struggling peoples 
Prepare for the next grade above. 


I am ready to take up life’s duties 
Whenever promotion appears, 
And follow the pathway ascending 
The slopes of the Infinite Years. 


Shall I pass all my examinations— 
Make the grade I’ve ambitioned so long? 
Shall I pass through the quivering curtains 
To join in the Conqueror’s song? 
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‘‘This Little Pig Said ‘Wee, 
Wee, Wee’ ”’ 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
Mother had just tucked Baby Buddy away 
for a nap after his bath, and Mary Lou had 
counted his rosy toes. Now she danced about, 
chanting the old, old nonsense that has been 
told to babies’ vink toes since the time old 
Mother Goose told it to her youngest little 
gosling. 
This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home, 
This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none. 
This little pig said, ‘““‘Wee, wee, wee! 


y 


I can’t find my way home! 


Out of the kitchen door, down the path 
skipped Mary Lou with a pail of potato par- 
ings, over the puddles left by the fast-melting 
snow. Oh, but the sun felt nice and warm! 
And oh, but it was fun to be out-of-doors atter 
so much snowy shut-in-ness! 

Little Red Calf went hop-skippety-jump 
across the barnyard when he saw Mary Lou, 
and the only way he knew how to say “Hello” 
was a funny ‘Ma-a-a!”’ 

Father was washing the flivver truck and 
whistling. He and mother were going to town, 
and Mary Lou expected a pink lollypop and 
new tan shoes when they came home. She re- 
minded Father, and declared, “If they don’t 
squeak, we'll have to take them back.” 

“Upon my word!” twinkled Father. “Who- 
ever heard of a girl wanting a pink lollypop 
that would squeak !” 

Mary Lou wiggled and giggled over this and 
skipped on with her pail of potato parings. 

“Wee, wee, wee!” came the shrill squeak of 
her own little fat pig in his pen. He was not 
politely wishing her good morning. Not at 
all. If pigs were polite—well, they wouldn’t 
be pigs. e 

“What have you brought me to eat?” That 
is what Weeny Pig called to the little girl who 
fed him, rubbed his pink back, and laughed at 
his quirly tail. 

Weeny gobbled the potato parings, but he 
wasn’t satisfied. When Mary Lou was bend- 
ing over to rub him and not thinking, that 
greedy piglet made a grab for the red apple in 
her hand. Gobble-ob! That was the end of 
the apple, core, seeds, and all. 

Mary Lou just laughed. Then she filled up 
the new hole Weeny had been rooting at all 
morning with his pink nose. He didn’t care 
if he was all dirty, goodness, no! If he 
had cared about being dirty—well, he wouldn’t 
have been a pig. Weeny was always digging 
a hole so he could get out and make a nuisance 
of himself, and maybe see more of the world. 
And Mary Lou was always filling the holes up. 

Sister Lucy called to Mary Lou to come and 
have her dinner after a while. Mother and 
Father would be gone all day, but Sister Lucy 
was so big and so smart she could iron and 
sew and take care of the baby, easy as any- 
thing. But she didn’t always keep an eye on 
Mary Lou, as you shall see. 

“My, but it’s thawing fast!” cried Sister 
Lucy once when she went across to the spring 
house for butter and cream. “The roads are 
like rivers. You must put on your boots, Mary 
Lou, before you play out or gather the eggs.” 

Well, that was all right. Mary Lou loved 
her little rubber boots. But when she went 
sloshing and sploshing toward the chicken yard 
she heard the wildest squealing. She looked 
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past the barn and oh, how she ran! She 
squealed herself, for little rivers of muddy 
water were trickling down the slope straight to 
the pig pen. 

Poor Weeny was up to his roly-poly tummy 
in cold yellow water, and wasn’t he a scared 
little piglet! Mary Lou sloshed right into the 
pen and gathered the little squealer up in her 
arms. 

“Oh, poor Weeny! Mary Lou will take you 
where it’s warm and dry. Don’t ery, Weeny!” 

For once Weeny minded. He didn’t let out 
a single cross “wee, wee,’’ and Mary Lou was 
sure his teeth chattered as she started sqush- 
mush toward the barn with him. Then she 
had a better idea. Weeny was so cold and wet 
he might have a chill. He might even die. 
Oh, dear! She couldn’t take any risks. 

Lucy might not like it, but Mary Lou would 
explain. She poked her head into the kitchen, 
puffing. Whir-r-r! That was Sister Lucy sew- 
ing upstairs. That made it easy. Mary Lou 
hunted up that old faded blanket of Buddy’s, 
and wrapped Weeny in it like a mummy. Then 
she placed him on a saggy old sofa in the cor- 
ner where it was sort of warm and sort of 
dark. 

“Coo-00!” Goody! That was her friend 
Martha from down the road, and she had come 
in rubber boots, so they had the jolliest time 
splashing in the puddles and making believe 
they were at the seashore. They stared with 
round eyes when a shiny new car stopped under 


‘the cottonwoods. 


“Why, it’s the new c’munity preacher!” 
gasped Martha. ‘‘What’ll we do?” 

“Just tell him Mother's gone, and he’ll prob’ly 
leave his card and go ahead.” Mary Lou gave 
her shrinking courage a hitch and ran to greet 
the dignified visitor. But he was not inclined 
to leave his card and go ahead. He wanted to 
speak to Sister Lucy. Something about having 
her take charge of the Primary Class, he ex- 
plained to Mary Lou as she piloted him inside. 
Not even in the best front room would he stop, 


DoMeR_, 


Mr. Rooster says he’s 


* 
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but made a bee line for the kitchen. Sist 
Lucy was there feeding the baby. The call 
was in no hurry, and pleasantly said he woul 
sit down a few minutes. 

“Do,” invited Lucy hospitably. 
some milk and fresh gingerbread.” Mary Le 
and Martha, preparing for flight, wavere 
Gingerbread. The preacher was just sittip 
down on the comfy old sofa. Then—everyboc 
jumped at once. There was the most awf 
squealing. Up hopped the visitor, and out ¢ 
the floor rolled an indignant, disturbed litt 
piglet. 

Oh, you should have seen Sister Lucy’s face 
Mary Lou explained fast and scared, and dart 
after Weeny, who capered round and round fl 
kitchen squealing, ‘‘Wee, wee, wee! I can 
find my way home!” 

Then—that dignified preacher just laughe 
and laughed till he had to take off his tortoi: 
shells and wipe his eyes. And Sister Lucy w: 
so relieved she began to laugh, and that ma 
Baby Buddy crow, and everybody had tl 
most fun! 

After Weeny was shut in the barn, whe 
he belonged, Mary Lou came back and join 
the gingerbread party, and by the time # 
preacher left they were so well acquainted th 
Mary Lou told him the joke about the pil 
lollypop that must squeak. 

And every time after that when the preach 
came to call, he looked around very careful 
and said to Mary Lou, “Is it safe to sit down 

(All rights reserved) 
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Little faithfulnesses are not only the prep 
ration for great ones, but little faithfulness 
are in themselves the great ones. The essenti 
fidelity of the heart is the same, whether it 
exercised in the mites or in a royal treasur, 
the genuine faithfulness of the life is equal 
beautiful, whether it be displayed in governi 
an empire or in writing an exercise.—De 
Farrar. 


glad that the whole setting of thirteen eggs did not hatch out 
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Day Lilies 
By Ida A. Atwood 
- The nurse saw them first as she came 
along the garden path, their racemes lifted 
above the mound of delicate green linear 
eaves, their buds just beginning to give 
promise of the beauty that was to be. 
Later she led her patient to the window 
land a gentle face, pathetic dark eyes looked 
‘down with her upon the dear day lilies 
Whose coming she had watched for years. 

Both—in that chamber where they were 
_ bravely facing the ‘Valley of the Shadow” 
—felt the inspiration and the help that came 
‘from the fact that there in the garden, from 
lwhich the lilies of the valley, the roses, the 
syringa, had gone with the glory of waning 
|summer, there yet remained within sight of 
\their window this evidence of— 


| “that vital joy 
| That breathes itself in bloom.” 

Later, one sunny day late in August, a 
‘frail form walked down the garden path, 
‘and leaning upon the supporting arm of her 
‘nurse, stooped to pick one of the fragrant 
lwhite blossoms and held it lovingly to her 
face, then looked around the familiar gar- 
den before being led to her chair upon the 
piazza. What memories of early years that 
short walk revived; days when her childish 
feet danced gaily over the lawn from one 
flower bed to another like a joyous sprite 
going where her fancy led; the years of her 
“girlhood when the house and garden re- 
sounded with the talk and laughter of her 
early friends, responding to the hospitality 
for which the old house was renowned. 

She spoke of these years with eager eyes 
“as she lived over that vivid past, so truly 
‘bad the sight and fragrance of the day 
‘lilies revived memories of long ago. 

No word was spoken of those later years 

when he, to whom her troth was plighted, 
_passed on to one of the “many mansions,” 
i leaving her to live henceforth for others, to 
assume the care which her mother’s failing 
health relinquished, to care for and shield 
a younger sister, that her life might be free 
‘and untrammeled, finding refuge from her 
own loneliness and sorrow in constant work 
and unceasing care for those of the dear 
»home circle. The pathetic look in the dark 
eyes, the slender figure, bent now and 
feeble, are the only evidences of what these 
later years of loving devotion have cost her. 

Knowing something of her life story, 

respecting the silence which ignored her 
great sorrow, dwelling only on the early, 
bright years as she talked, her nurse could 
understand how, like the beautiful, fragrant 
lilies, her life had given its strength, its 
gentle grace, “just for today,’ as truly as 
the flowers yonder— 


“turn their tender faces to the sun, 
Glad for the light and grateful with sweet 
breath of fragrance 
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And these robes of reverence donned—” 
for only one day. 


Thinking thus she realized how just such 
gentle, self-sacrificing lives as that of her 
patient prove the living power of love that 
“seeketh not her own,” and there came to 
her mind those lines which so emphasize 
the thought of the Master as his loving 
eyes noted the “lilies of the field” blooming 
in the land made sacred by his presence as 
he trod “the foot pathway” through the 
fields of Palestine. 

They sing their whispering hymns to God 
alone, 

Touching with snow-crowned diadem 

His garment’s hem ; 

They sing as knowing they are known, 
Hach leaf and stem 

Chants its hosannah that he cares for them. 
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They labor not, they have not any care; 
All light without, they do not sin; 
All love within, 
They spread white bosoms to the summer 
air; 
All peace they win, 
And never grieve, and neither toil nor spin. 


And when the night drops down so soft and 
still, 
And herding clouds together creep 
They do not weep, 
But herd, and close, and wait at will 
In silence deep, 
Lulled by night’s patient arms they lie and 
sleep. 


Could ye but teach this meekness to my 
heart, 
In duty as a goal revealed, 
In rest a shield, 
I should then know the better part, 
And when to yield 
And how to trust—ye lilies of the field. 
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" New England— 
Treasure House 


@ There are nearly 8,000,000 of us in 


this fortunate section. 


Nearly half 


of us work for wages. 


gq We earn, and get, about $75,000,- 
000 a week. Our savings-bank de- 
posits average $473 per person— 
highest in the United States. 


We make almost everything. 


We 


buy almost everything. We have 
the money to pay the bill. 


q 


sibilities. 


New England is rich in trade pos- 


q Go after it by telephone—the quick 
and profitable way to reach this 
great market-place and share its 
trade. 


q It is right at your elbow. Give your 
local operator the name of any ex- 


change in 


Connecticut, t 
Hold the line for a com- 


number. 


New England, except 
and the _ telephone 


pleted connection or a report. “In- 
formation” will supply the number 
if you do not know. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 
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Illinois Conference at Quincy 

The Illinois Conference met in the old his- 
toric church at Quincy for its 83d annual meet- 
ing. The attendance was large considering the 
great distance from the northeastern section of 
the state, where the larger number of our 
churches are located. Dr. Raymond Calkins 
of Cambridge, Mass., conducted the worship and 
gave the opening address at each session. His 
messages were constructive, full of faith and 
assurance, permeated with the spirit of Jesus, 
and gave evidence that the speaker exemplifies 
his own preaching. 

The sermon was delivered by Rev. HE. A. 
Thompson, who was formerly pastor at Quincy. 
Not only did the church folk give him a rousing 
welcome, but the townspeople as well. An out- 
standing address of the conference was that of 
Rev. L. C. Douglas of Akron, O., on the topic, 
“Present Problems of the Unspanked.” In 
this Dr. Douglas lived up to his reputation 
for good humor, sane, helpful philosophy, and 
for ability to interest people in his message. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Gilroy of The 
Congregationalist, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr., 
secretary of the Mid-West Regional Committee ; 
by Mrs. Franklin Warner of New York, and 
by Dr. H. W. Gates of Boston. William §. 
Sadler, M.D., of Chicago, gave an address on 
“Health and Emotions.” He was exceedingly 
frank in his discussion of the relationship of 
sex and religion, but took into account that he 
was dealing with church leaders and that they 
would understand, and they did. The work 
with the young people found expression in the 
young people’s dinner with the whole confer- 
ence present and in a session devoted to the 
university church and to religious education in 
the local church. Four young people spoke at 
the dinner and a brief address was made by 
Dr. A. W. Palmer. The progress made at the 
University Church was presented by its pastor, 
Rey. R. J. Locke, and by Rev. Walter Spooner 
and Secretary Gammon. Prof. J. E. Stout of 
Northwestern University and Dr. Gates made 
addresses on the organization of the local 
eburch in its work with youth. 

The report of the Committee of Seven on 
educational institutions secured the most at- 
Yention of any business of the conference. This 
committee was appointed a year ago to make 
suggestions for the unification of Chicago Semi- 
nary and Union Theological College. It was 
an unusual committee in the training and ex- 
perience of its members and in their denomina- 
tional leadership. When the report came be- 
fore the conference the spirit of investigation 
was somewhat lost sight of and the conference 
discussed the question pretty largely on an 
emotional basis. The report of the Committee 
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was rejected and a motion was adopted to this 
effect: “That the Congregational Conference of 
Illinois vote confidence in Union Theological 
College; that it be continued for a period of 
five years; that a eommittee including mem- 
bers from both schools be appointed to sug- 
gest plans looking to the ultimate union of the 
two.” A good deal of feeling was engendered 
by the debate, but apparently no bitterness will 
result. 

Some months ago the Education Society 
elected Sec. R. W. Gammon, associate secretary 


Rev. Albert R. Brown, who has recently re- 
signed as pastor of First, Fairport, N. Y., in 
order to accept a call to First, Jackson, Mich. 
His other pastorates have been at Hutchinson, 
Minn., Lorain, O., West Haven, Ct., and Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone. He is a graduate of Oberlin 
and Yale Divinity School. Under his leadership 
the church at Fairport has developed into a 
strong institution, for which evidence may be 
found in many departments of the church work. 
The church to which Mr. Brown has just 
been called is one of the outstanding churches 
of Jackson, occupying an important location in 
the business center of the city. 
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of the Society, to have charge of the Western 
office at Chicago, and invited Illinois to plan 
to take over its own work of religious educa- 
tion. It was expected the change would be 
made by May 1 this year. The conference voted 
to continue its work of religious education in a 
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department organized in general as it has been 
under Dr. Gammon’s direction and asked that, 
he continue during this period of transition to 
give direction to the work, with the provision 
that an adequate staff be furnished to carry the 
details of the work, so that he can be released. 
for responsibilities in the wider fied. i‘) 

The moderator of the conference was Hon, 
A. §. Cuthbertson, and pastor of the entertain- 
ing church, Rev. Harry L. Meyer. Rev. B. B. 
Allen was elected moderator of the next meet- 
ing, which is to be held in First Church, Oak 
Park. 


Significant Reports Made at Florida 


Conference i 

Progress and encouragement were the notes, 
sounded in the 43d annual meeting of the 
Florida State Conference held with Union 
Church of West Palm Beach, April 27-29. The. 
membership of the 36 churches on January 1 
was 3,733, which is a net gain of 449 as com- 
pared with the previous year’s increase of 292. 
The average salary paid by 30 churches is 
$2,556. In 1918 the average salary was only 
$942. During the year 14 churches have in- 
creased their salaries. The apportionment was 
raised by 16 churches and the total for the 
state was exceeded by 28 per cent. The total 
benevolences for the churches amounted to 
$26,181. 

The conference was well attended and the 
program was of a high order. A new feature 
was added in the form of a young people’s ses- 
sion. The practical outcome of this is a sum- 
mer conference for young people at Keystone 
Heights, June 14-20. 

Rey. E. C. Gillette, the new superintendent, 
made his first report. He succeeded Dr. Lewis 
H. Keller, who is now president of the Atlanta 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Gillette was pas- 
tor of Union Church, Jacksonville, for five 
years, and was the unanimous choice of the 
pastors and secretaries for superintendent. He 
has demonstrated a noble devotion to the work 
and an efficient administration of affairs. 

The conference chose Rev. G. L. Hanscom of 
Melbourne moderator, Rey. O. T. Anderson of 
Fort Meyers assistant moderator, Rev. W. H. 
Pound of New Smyrna delegate to the National 
Council, Rev. C. A. Lincoln of Daytona Beach 
preacher for 1927. Mr. C. S. Pike, a layman 
from Jacksonville, was elected treasurer. Dr. 
Blisha A. King of Miami Beach was re-elected 
president of the board of directors. Dr, King 
and Mrs. C. A. Vincent of Winter Park were 
elected members of the new regional committee 
to co-operate in the new promotional program. 

Dr. Kerrison Juniper of St. Petersburg, 
chairman of the department of social service, 
presented a resolution to the conference urging 
the government to a strict enforcement of the 
prohibition law. This resolution was voted 
unanimously. ; 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. D. Kuykendall of Plymouth Church, Coco-- 
nut Grove, who emphasized spiritual preaching” 
as over against dogma and dictation in matters 
of science and theology. Dr. W. Knighton 
Bloom of New York and Rey. C. L. Fisk of 
Cleveland were present and gave much help to 
the conference. One yery interesting event was 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Warner 
of New York, who are touring the country tell- 
ing about their findings in the foreign missio 
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jelds. Both of them spoke and made real con- 
tributions to the program. 
The conference voted to hold its next annual 
neeting in St. Petersburg. 


fexas Conference in Annual Meeting 

Welcomed and royally entertained by First, 
Jan Antonio, Rev. M. O. Lambly, pastor, the 
9d annual meeting of Texas Congregationalists 
et itself at once to the business of a program 
ich in quality and varied in theme. Mr. CG. H. 
rable, local Bible class teacher, was chosen 
noderator, Mrs. P. D. Crowder, Houston, as- 
istant moderator, Rev. W. U. Holley, Pales- 
ine, scribe, and Rey. A. BH. Ricker, registrar- 
reasurer. 

The reports of Supt. A. E. Ricker, reviewing 
‘Wield Facts for a Year,” not only for the 
tate, but for the Central South, revealed a 
iealthy growth. In the five states affected, 42 
missionaries in the service of 57 churches and 
tations and 55 church schools invested nearly 
30 years of labor. Three hundred and seventy- 
ive new members were gathered into mission- 
iry churches, 66 per cent of them on confes- 
ion, That a movement is on for the better 
quipment of our churches was accentuated by 
he list of no less than nine churches that had 
ither acquired new parsonages or meeting- 
louses, or had effected significant improve- 
ments in property. The address of the retir- 
ng moderator, Dr. HD. H. Willisford of Hous- 
jon, stressed ‘for the church of today” the 
sentral significance of worship and the use of 
sonservative and well-tried methods. 

Dr. A. F. Hess conducted the morning devo- 
ional periods and preached the Sunday ser- 
mon. Other addresses were by Rey. Samuel 
Holden, Rev. Frank Atkinson, Rev. W. U. 
Holley, and:Secretary F. J. Estabrook. 

‘The part of women in the régime was pro- 
oo for in the program of the Woman’s Mis- 
ionary Society, Mrs. A. E. Ricker, president, 
ind also regional committee representative for 
the state. After caring for organization and 
state unions, Mrs. E. A. Osbornson, of Chi- 
sago, the guest of honor, was introduced, and 
10t only spoke with understanding and author- 
ty on the meaning of the denominational re- 
rganization, but in the round table on that 
theme which followed, her sure insight and 
nastery of detail contributed effectively to a 
satisfactory understanding on the part of those 
gresent. Resolutions adopted voiced a demand 
for the enforcement of the Volstead Act, and 
leclared the approval by the state of the So- 
wal Ideals promulgated by the National Coun- 
il. Tender and grateful words were uttered 
appreciation of the late Hon. E. M. Powell, 
for many years the state registrar and a be- 
oved brother, worker, and giver for the inter- 
ssts of Texas Congregationalism. The officers 
lected by the Woman’s Missionary Society are: 
president, Mrs. A. HW. Ricker; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Harry Penniman, Miss Mamie Axtell, 
Mrs. S. E. Schmink; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
H. I. Toll; thank offering secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Fulton; young people’s secretary, Mrs. C. H. 
Gable. 

_ The meeting of 1927 is to be with the Junius 
Heights Church, Dallas. 


Ministers Urge Strict Enforcement 
of Eighteenth Amendment 


At the annual meeting of the Andover Asso- 

ciation of Congregational Churches and Min- 
isters held at Andover, Mass., on April 27, the 
following resolutions were passed: 
Be it resolved that this Andover Association 
of Congregational Churches and Ministers rep- 
resenting 25 churches, go on record as being in 
favor not only of the 18th amendment but also 
of its strict enforcement. ‘ 

That we believe this to be possible if Con- 
gress sets its mind to achieve such enforcement 
and we do hereby urge upon our congressmen 
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and our senators a definite committal to this 
positive action in all their official deeds and 
that we instruct our secretary to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to our congressmen and 
Senators and send it to the press and to The 
Congregationalist. 


From East to West 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Progress at West Medway 
Constructive progress has marked recent 


months at West Medway under the direction 
of Rey. David Crockett, pastor. The Metho- 
dist church hag united for worship, bringing 
increased attendance and new enthusiasm. A 
vested choir contributes to value of worship. 
The vestments are the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Ollendorff. Improvements and addi- 
tions have been made to the social facilities and 
a flower bowl for offerings for floral decora- 
tons placed in the vestibule. On Memorial Sun- 
day the local G. A. R. Post will be guests of 
the church. 


Notable Work in Westfield 

The First Church of Westfield offers a splen- 
did example of the possible continued usefulness 
of one of the oldest of our churches. Organized 
in 1679, this church has stood as a strong 
center of Congregationalism through all these 
years, and has continually readapted itself to 
the new needs of new times. 

At the last annual meeting 
$11,315, the largest in the history of the 
church, was approved. The pastor’s salary 
was increased $600, this being the third in- 
erease in seven years. During the present 
pastorate the budget for home expenses has 
been raised from $6,000 to the present figure 
of $11,315. The gifts for missions have been 
increased from $1,200 to more than $2,000. 
More than 250 members have been received into 
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the membership of the church, a number which 
represents half the present resident member- 
ship. The Sunday school’s average has been 
increased from 150 to 225. 

The pastor, Rev. H. A. Kernan, is recog- 
nized as an outstanding leader of the com- 
munity. He represents the church in a man- 
ner worthy of its tradition. Great things are 
still expected of the old First Church. 


The Year at Porter, Brockton 

The annual meeting was held May 6 with an 
attendance of nearly 400. Among the interest- 
ing items reported were: the announcement 
that the new recreational house would be dedi- 
cated June 13; a budget of nearly $19,000; 
church membership of 1,037, a net gain for the 
year of 43; the organization of a junior choir; 
almost $8,000 expended by the United (Women) 
Workers. Dr. H. F. Holton, pastor, commented 
upon the splendid response of the people as 
evidenced by the $31,242 already paid on recent 
renovation and building projects; encouraging 
morning attendance; new life in the men’s 
club; progress in the school and young people’s 
work, where the church is “trying to emphasize 
the ideal of working with rather than for the 
children. 


Program of Religious Education Wins Favor 
The constructive program of religious edu- 
cation begin last year at Belleville, Newbury- 
port, Rev. G. W. Hylton, minister, has been 
eontinued and enlarged. ‘The monthly Insti- 
tutes for young people, with intensive study 
periods, recreational and social hour, grow in 
attendance and interest. Week-day religious 
instruction in good citizenship and world friend- 
ship was successfully carried on for three 
months, beginning in January and ending with 
an exhibition on April 16. The classes met 
each Saturday afternoon, with an enrollment 
of 66 boys and girls, and 12 instructors. Work 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


REAL ESTATE 


For Rent—My summer cottage on Casco Bay. 
Located in a select private colony. Most delec- 
table climate on the coast of Maine. It is not 
a large cottage, but will accommodate a small 
ria Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage St., Melrose, 

ass. 


Lake George, N. Y. Furnished cottage, rent for 
Season. Nine rooms, running water, ice and boat 
furnished. The Hamlet, mile south Huletts Land- 
ing. Apply to Henry J. Condit, Ithaca, N. Y. 


To let—For summer or during year Congrega- 
tional parsonage, to Christian family; good 
shade, pleasant place. Minister’s family preferred. 
Frank B. Coult, Auburn, N. H. 


For Rent—Country house furnished, $50 a 
month. Quiet, accessible, bathroom. Ideal sum- 
mer surroundings, fields nearby. H. A. Bridg- 
man, Shirley Centre, Mass. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Your Boys can learn French by use. Camp Ile 
Aux Cerfs. In the heart of the historic French 
country on the Richelieu River, convenient to 
railway station and thirty-two miles by motor 
from Montreal via Provincial Highway. Boating, 
fishing, tennis, etc. Pxperienced chef. Fresh 
vegetables. Abundance of cream and butter from 
our own registered herd. Language instruction 
and conversation in charge of a French student. 
Terms moderate. A limited number of other 
boarders can be accommodated in our nearby 
cottages. John Brunton, O.B.B., Manager, St. 
Hilaire Station, Quebec. 


Old Concord, Mass. Can accommodate a few 
paying guests in attractive home. Excellent 
table. References exchanged. L. K. Snyder, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 

eights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Washington, D. C. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
the atmosphere of home. MWBstablished twelve 
years, and internationally known. Fifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
premises. Excellent dining rooms near. Send 
for map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature, enclosing eight cents. Address Mrs. 
Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G”’ St. Northwest. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences. 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. “I. V.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Director of Religious Activities, in 
east-central New York city of 35,000. Young 
man to organize social and recreational program 
ef Church; also expected to direct religious edu- 
eation work. Begin work September 1. Salary, 
$2,260. Send references to “EF. T. R.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tiens for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Desire to place as Church Assistant present 
volunteer helper, an expert stenographer and 
typist, who is also an experienced leader in 
Woman’s Missionary Work, competent church 
clerk, and a skiNed primary director. Enthusi- 
astic, energetic, fine personality. Desires church 
in preference to commercial position because she 
loves the work. Address Rev. D. E. Adams, 51 
Church St., Ware, Mass. 


Wanted—Part-time work by American woman 
(colored), efficient, adaptable, obliging. Literary 
Perey invalid, aged. Typing, stenography, no 
ousework. “R. H.,” The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Position as housekeeper in small fam- 
ily or companion housekeeper. Address Box 18, 
Shirley Center, Mass. 


Parish visitor, organizer. 
ence in Chicago church. 
school. Ana M, 


Five years’ experi- 
College and training 
Truax, Academy, S. D. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
church. Young people’s work and Religious EHd- 
ucation specialties. Address “H. B.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Congregational minister of ordinary ability and 
20 years’ experience desires to re-enter the min- 
istry in college town or large industrial center. 
J. W. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 


Ordained pastor, college and seminary gradu- 
ate, in service nine years; prefers two small 
churches, anywhere in the United States. Evan- 
gelical preaching. Salary about $2,000. “F. P.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Congregational minister getting out of school 
will supply few Sundays. Best references. “B. 
A.,” The Congregationalist. 


Supply—Ready to respond for occasional sup- 


ply, any time, points convenient from Oberlin 
and northern Ohio. Ministers or churches need- 
ing assistance over Sunday readily supplied. 


Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Een 


Do you use a Kodak or a Brownie camera? If 
so, send your roll films to me for development 
and printing or enlarging. My work is of the 
very highest quality and I give my personal at- 
tention to every order. If you intend to travel, 
write to me about my methods of handling tour- 
ist work and my prices for films and cameras. 
I have slightly used cameras in perfeet condition 
as well as new ones, all at prices that are very 
low. Write to me for information. Miles Green- 
wood, 84 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 


Wanted—Seventy-five capacious 
racks, either wood or metal. 
Church, Richmond, Mass. 


hymn-book 
Congregational 


Folding Ash Book-rests, $1.00 each postpaid. 
Comfort for clergymen, students, invalids, read- 
ers. H. P. Bartley, Burlington, Vt. 


For Sale—I have a very fine slightly used pro- 
jection lantern using electricity. Balopticon 
style. Two objectives of different foci. This is 
an unusual opportunity for some church or Sun- 
day school to get a fine lantern-slide projector. 
My price is very low. Miles Greenwood, 84 Cot- 
tage St., Melrose, Mass. 


Lady desires board in country within forty 
miles of Salem, no farm. Strictly private, small, 
quiet family of adults, women preferred. Protes- 
tants. Must have bath-room, piazza, corner 
sunny room, simple, but very well-cooked food. 
References. “R. M.,” The Congregationalist. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


“Our Wedding.” A marriage service and cer- 
tificate arranged by Rev. Clarence F. Swift, D.D. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Special price in quan- 
tities. Address Mrs. Clarence F. Swift, Oberlin, 
O. Also on sale at the Pilgrim Press Book Stores 
in Boston and Chicago. 


Clippings Filed in few seconds. Found in- 
stantly. Modernize your library. Hfficient, com- 
prehensive, yet simple, inexpensive file. Folder 
free. Chas. Ebersol, Lansing, Mich. 


Cut this advertisement out, 
address and_ five. cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with ma 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


send with your 
(stamps accepted), to 


For Sale—Library of the late Rev. H. Irving 
Parrott, Ludington, Mich. An opportunity to get 
a first-class library at a bargain. Write for cat- 


alogue. Address Mrs. H. I. Parrott. 
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was done for the missionary schools of the de 
nomination as well ag for the homes. Th 
church school has been organized into a regula’ 
departmental school, and a fine work is bein} 
accomplished. 4 

The Sunday preaching services are largely 
attended. From 300 to 500 persons are presen) 
each Sunday evening. The church has twe 
choirs. The morning choir, under the efficien) 
leadership of Mrs. Le Roy Berry, has contrib: 
uted much to the dignity and reverence of the 
worship. The ladies’ home circle has made 
possible the securing of a director for the eve’ 
ning choir, thereby greatly improving the sing: 
ing at the evening service. a 

The men’s club has been unusually active, 
The members attended the evening service in) 
a body during the month of January. They 
have presented to the church a beautiful Amer- 
ican flag for use in the auditorium. 

The missionary society has had a successful 
winter, with an average attendance of over 30. 
at its monthly business and study meetings. | 


New Minister at Ashland i} 

Rey. L. H. Blackburn began his pastorate) 
at Federated, Ashland, on April 18, with a) 
most cordial welcome from the church and | 
community, which had been without a pastor| 
since last summer, when illness compelled | 
O. A. Price to withdraw from the field. The 
qualifications of the new pastor and his wife, 
together with the happy beginnings, give prow 
ise of a successful ministry in this community’ 
church. Before going to Ashland Mr. Black- 
burn was for three years pastor of Parkman 
Street M. B. Church, Dorchester. Heisa gradu- 
ate with the B.A. degree from Baldwin Wal- 
lace College, 1921; Boston University School 
of Theology, B.S.T., 1924; and spent two years 
overseas with the U.S. A. Medical Corps in the 
World War. He has had valuable experience 
in boys’ club and young people’s work in 
Cleveland, O., and East Boston. Mrs. Black- 
burn is an honor graduate of her husband’s col- 
lege and has taken special courses in the fine 
arts in religion in Boston University, and is a 
talented musician. Under their leadership 
Ashland looks forward to effective continuance 
of its program of community service. 


CONNECTICUT 

Young People’s Conference at Middletown 

South, Middletown, Rev. Herbert D. Rolla- 
son, minister, held a second conference for 
young people from the churches of the county 
over Saturday and Sunday, May 1 and 2 
Among the speakers were Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, Rev. R. A. Christie of North Church, 
Rev. H. S. Leiper of the A. M.A., and Rev. 
H. T. Stock of the Education Society. While 
a conflict in dates made the attendance of dele- 
gates somewhat smaller than last year, it was 
unanimously voted to plan for a third confer- 
ence for 1927. The aim is to unite the young 
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jople of the churches of the Middlesex Asso- 
ation together for more effective service in 
ir local churches. 


NEW YORK 

edication at Massena 

‘A new house of worship has just been dedi- 
ited at Massena. This enterprise was started 
ye years ago, but it was found necessary to 
secontinue building operations temporarily due 
|| industrial depression. Two years ago, fol- 
iwing the coming of Rey. W. W. Schumaker 
} pastor, a new financial campaign was in- 
jigurated, resulting in the raising of an ad- 
tional fund of $20,000 for the completion of 
je building. ‘This fund, together with asgsist- 
‘hee from the State Conference and the Church 
uilding Society hag made possible the comple- 
‘ion of a fine chureh plant at a total cost 
| $80,000. 


MICHIGAN 

jlorty Years a Preacher 

| Rev. Frederick Bagnall closed his pastorate 
'¢ New Haven recently. The church gave him 
| purse, and about the same time his Associa- 
‘ton gave him a bunch of carnations, forty in 
‘umber, one for each year he has been a min- 
ster. Some reminiscences of his four decades 
f service deeply impressed his brethren at the 
pring meeting of the Hastern Association. 


te at New Baltimore 

| The church building at New Baltimore was 
artially destroyed recently by fire. While 
‘ebuilding is going on, worship is being held 
Me a large store. It was remarked that village 
eee are never out of place as a field for re- 
_igious effort. Perhaps when the service moves 


pack to the sanctuary it can carry with it some 
old-overs from the store congregation. 


Ny 
a Chorus at Richmond 
_A junior chorus in vestments is somewhat 
: a novelty in these parts of Michigan, but 
hen Rey. G. H. Coman’s resignation takes 
ffect in June, after four years’ service at 
ae such a choir will be one of the fea- 
tures for which he will be pleasantly remem- 
f ered. The church school has been increased by 
i; per cent, and an up-to-date church constitu- 
tion has been adopted. 
Religious Drama at Clinton 
A number of students in various Michigan 
colleges belong to the church at Clinton, and 
with their help the drama St. Claudia was re- 
cently put on so successfully that it is sur- 
ised that regular engagements will be wait- 
‘ing for them whenever they go home on ya- 
‘cation. Rey. B. A. Warren is pastor. He is 
‘wont from time to time to invite deputations 
‘rom the neighboring institutions of learning 
to occupy his pulpit, but he likes also scrip- 
‘tural drama put on by his own young people. 


wo Dedications in Detroit 
Thé population of Detroit is increasing so 
rapidly that it is appropriate that two fine 
\Congregational churches in promising sections 
of the community should have been dedicated 
in the last fortnight. 
| Pilgrim Church is only 11 years old, but Rev. 
iI. w. Stuart, who was its first minister, showed 
himself to be so good a church builder that 
now he has been drafted as Congregational 
superintendent for the city. The structure 
opened a few weeks ago is colonial in style, 
is crowned with a spire suggesting Christopher 
Wren, and has seating capacity for 850. Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton returned to Detroit to 
preach the dedicatory sermon, and the pastor, 
Rey. Thomas Street, wrote an anthem in honor 
of the occasion. ; 
Boulevard Church opened its doors May 
with a dedicatory sermon by Pres. Ozora S. Davis 
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of Chicago, dedicator plenipotentiary to all the 
middle-west Congregational area. This church 
is situated on Grand Boulevard, one of Amer- 
ica’s most sensational auto highways encircling 
Detroit, but it is hoped that staunch and free 
Congregational doctrine disseminated by Rey. 
F. C. Ellis, the capable pastor, will stop the 
roaring machines long enough and in numbers 
large enough to make the church a_ sguccess- 
ful piece of denominational extension. Sev- 
eral days were spent in the dedicatory congrat- 
ulations, as was the case with the Pilgrim 
Church. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Pastor Installed at Fargo 

The recent installation of Rev. H. G. Jones 
at Plymouth, Fargo, attracted much interest, 
as it has been a long time since such a service 
was conducted in North Dakota. It is a happy 
circumstance that Mr. Jones, who has served 
in mission work in the state, is now pastor of 
this important city church. 


NEBRASKA 
A Gospel Team from the 
Young People’s Society 
Believing that the heart of Christ’s message 
is found in service, and that young people es- 


pecially come into a rich religious experience 
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only as they actually live the things that they 
are taught, the Young People’s Sunday Hvening 
Club of First Central, Omaha, Rev. F. G. Smith, 
pastor, has organized a gospel team which will 
go out to any church and conduct the evening 


Union Theological Seminary 


OFFERS TWO SUMMER 
CONFERENCES ON RELIGION 


Fifth Annual Conference on City Church Work 


June 1 to 11, 1926 


An opportunity for pastors and staff workers to study 
vexing problems of the city church under such leaders 
as Henry Busch, H. Paul Douglass, Joel B. Hayden, F. 
Ernest Johnson, J. Lane MillerandG. A. Johnston Ross. 


Interdenominational and Interracial Fellowship. 


Sixth Annual Mid-Summer Conference for Ministers 
and Religious Workers 


July 5 to 16, 1926 

A stimulating course of thirty lectures on general theo- 
logical subjects by Wm. Adams Brown, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Daniel J. Fleming, F. J. Foakes Jackson, Lewis 
B. Paton and Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
Registration fee of $10.00 for each conference includes 
dormitory room fr men (to limit of capacity). 
For full information address : 

PROF. GAYLORD S. WHITE 
3041 Broadway New York 


= 
Mount 


Ida 
School 


Junior College 


od 


Send for Catalogue 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


Tennis, Field Sports, 
Pool. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 11@th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 


WARREN J. Mouton, President 
Bangor, Maine. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 


Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa, (Dept. Ves 


Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to prepare for college. 
year students will be admitted. 


Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondaryschool work, and desire 


Junior College Courses. 
year course. With the exception of Englishand Literature, these courses are elective. 


Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ, 

Students attend Boston historical churches. 

Outdoor sports, Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 


Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


(Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 


A diploma will be given any student completing any two 
with eminent Boston masters. 


Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 


Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 


LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 


Foreign Service 


Pastoral Service 
Research 


Religious Education Social Service 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


Preparatory school for boys and girls. 114th 

year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100- 

acre farm. Separate residence for Ist year 

boys. Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing club. 
Endowment permits $500 to cover every expense. 

C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


Ss E A Pl N E Ss Bchsol of Personal 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 
fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel~ 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y- 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
Sie. "Everett O, Fisk & Co. 


Syracuse, 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 
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service. The team is composed of three speak- 
ers: a male quartet, a soloist, and a pianist. 
The message which this gospel team presents 
is one of personal testimony, and the response 
which they have met in the churches which they 


+Bunday School Seatings 
AlmericanSeating Company 


Dept. D. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Pulptt Gowns 
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ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
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Everything for Church and Sunday School 
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have visited is indicative of the power there is 
in personal testimony on the part of young 
people. The subjects which they present are 
these: “Excuses for Not Joining the Church,” 
“Why I Am a Christian,” and “What My Faith 
Means to Me.” 
TEXAS 

A Community Church Organized at LaPorte 

An interesting situation has developed at 
La Porte, where four churches—Baptist, Chris- 
tian, Methodist, and Presbyterian—after ex- 
tended discussion and deliberation, have voted 
unanimously to disband their separate organi- 
zations and unite in a new body to be known 
as the Community Church. Not having any 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
Chureh etiquette note: An awkward 


pause may be avoided during the benedic- 
tion by offering to assist one’s neighbor to 
put on his overcoat. 


settled minister, they appealed to Supt. A. E. 
Ricker for counsel and advice. He sent Asst. 
Supt. Samuel Holden to visit and aid the new 
church in its organization. The church has 
asked for the service of Mr. Holden for some 
weeks while they are in the formative stage. 
No attempt will be made to bring the church 
into Congregational affiliation, although the or- 
ganization they have worked out is similar to 
a Congregational church. This is another in- 
dication of the value of the type of service the 
Congregational churches of Texas are quietly 
and unassumingly rendering. The present mem- 
bership of the church is 168 with others ready 
to join. The Sunday school numbers 160. 


ARIZONA 
State Notes 

Rey. BE. R. Bellingham begins his second pas- 
torate at Neighborhood, Phenix, with the 
church enthusiastic under his leadership. The 
music, religious education, and preaching serv- 
ices are all growing in interest and effectiveness. 

The double service performed by Rev. O. A. 
Smith at Nogales continues. As pastor of the 
Congregational church, he stands for a sane, 
constructive interpretation of Christianity. As 
head of the Associated Charities, he not only 
relieves suffering but is a great force in the cul- 
tivation of international good will. It is hard 
to estimate the value of the services of such a 
minister in this border city. 

Pilgrim Playground on Mormon Lake is at- 
tracting the attention of Congregationalists 
throughout the state. A long term lease has 
been granted on twenty acres, and at least fif- 


teen cottages are to be erected there this year. | 


Religious services will be held each Sunday 
from June to September. A number of Boy 
Scout organizations plan to camp there during 
the season. Supt. R. R. Shoemaker is the or- 
ganizing head of the project. 


WYOMING 
Glendo Reports Growth 
Seventeen were received into the church at 
Glendo on a recent visit by Asst. Supt. J. F. 
Walker. Nine were baptized. Rev. R. P. Mar- 
shall has accepted a call to the church and is 
at work. 


OREGON 

Brevities 

The first season of the Congregational Men’s 
Club of Oregon has been very successful. At 
four dinners each winter, this club will bring 
together the leading laymen and the ministers 
of our churches in and near Portland for a 
good program, a good time, and good fellowship. 
The club will prove a valuable asset to Congre- 
gationalism in this vicinity. The president 
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is Mr. Stuart S. Bliss, of Sunnyside Chure' 

The Oregon Congregational Way has fi 
ished its third year and has proved a id 
help to the churches in the state. The ite 
four-page monthly, which is well edited by th 
staff in our state office, goes into most of th 
Congregational homes in Oregon. The pape 
gives excellent publicity to Conference busines; 
including special editions for the Conferene 
program and minutes. 


HAWAII 
Returns to Mainland 


Rey. BH. H. Osborn, pastor of Union, Koloa| 
has resigned in order to accept a call as assist 
ant pastor in the First Presbyterian Churel 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. and Mrs. Osborn and thei 
three children sailed from Honolulu for thei| 
new parish on April 28. The church at Kolo: 
has asked Rey. J. D. Axtell, pastor of Lihui 
Union Church, to serve as acting pastor. 


To Move to New Site 


The Fort Street Chinese Church, Honolulu 
has just negotiated the sale of its property, whicl! 
is located in the heart of the business district| 
and is now looking for a new site for a churek 
home. 

On Easter Sunday the church school of this| 
church invited the pupils attending mission) 
Sunday schools under the leadership of Rey.) 
and Mrs. Yee Kui to join with them in an) 
Easter celebration. A total of 138 pupils and) 
six teachers joined with the Fort Street Sun- 
day school and participated in a program ap- 
propriate to Waster. These pupils and teachers 
were all Chinese and many of the pupils had 
never attended a Christian church before. | 


Sunrise Service on Punchbowl | 


The Sunrise Service on Punchbowl, in which 
the whole community joins, was largely at- 
tended this year. Rev. P. A. Swartz, pastor 
of Central Union -Church, preached the sermon, 
and Rey. Stephen Mark, pastor of the Second 
Chinese Church, offered the prayer. Students 
of McKinley High School helped to prepare 
Punchbowl for this great Waster ceremony by 
forming a line over a mile long and passing 
stones from one to the other all the way from 
McKinley High School to the summit of Punch- 
bowl. These stones were set in concrete and 
made a level platform for the people who at- 
tended the service and for the large cross which 
is erected there annually, and which is illumi- 
nated by powerful army searchlights through- 
out the two nights before Haster. 


» Loveliness 
A Clear . 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-day 
‘Use of Cuticura Soap 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


LET US INTRODUCE YOU 
TO PAYING GUESTS 


May we not serve you? 
Do you want Paying Guests the coming sum- 


We are here to serve. 


mer? Break the news to our readers who are 
looking for just the kind of a place which you 
have to offer them. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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wurch and Ministerial Record 
- Calls 


\pOURIAN, Haic, Pasadena, Cal., to West Tis- 
ury, Mass. Accepts to begin July 15. 

(PBELL, C. A., Reber Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
pon, H. S., Newport, R. I., to Whitman, Mass 
\pus, C. A., Medfield, Mass., to Waldo, Brockton. 
\t work. 

(sm, Oscar, Prospect, Ct., to Union, Oakville. 
.ecepts. 


| Resignations 
(mn, BD. B., director of religious education, Sec- 


nd, Dorchester, Mass. Effective July 1. 

jun, H. O., First, Sheldon, Ia. Effective June 1. 
yN, B. A., Rindge, N. H., to accept a position 
mn the American Secretariat of the World Con- 
erence on Faith and Order. 

warps, G. N., conference worker, Walla Walla, 
Vash. ‘ 

4 E. R., First, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sept. 1. 

(bby, H. A., Troy, N. H., to become pastor-at- 
arge for Cheshire County. i 


Effective 


Personals 

NnurT, Rev. R. H., pastor of First, Melrose, 
\Wlass., has been granted a six months’ leave of 
tbsence and recently sailed for Europe. Mr. 
Bennett has never fully recovered from a serious 
iness of a year ago and it was the feeling on 
the part of his physician and the church that 
} complete change and rest were needed to 
testore him to his full vigor. 

'DpRMoTH, Rey. C. C., for 23 years pastor at 
Aberdeen, Wash., has become pastor emeritus. 
Mr. McDermoth has served 51 years in the 
ministry. His early connections were with the 
Methodists. He organized and served churches 
at Port Angeles, Dungeness, and Aberdeen where 
originally he built the Methodist church, and 
then in 1903 became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church. During his ministry at Aber- 
deen debts were paid and the church changed 
from a missionary to a self-supporting organiza- 
tion. For the past eighteen years, in addition 
to his work as pastor, Mr. McDermoth has 
served as county charity commissioner and 
county juvenile officer. Through his efforts cot- 
tages were built for the needy at the county 
farm. He is a Thirty-second Degree Mason, and 
chaplain of that body, and also of the Aberdeen 
Pioneer Association. In recognition of his minis- 
terial and charitable work for their orders both 
the local organizations of Bagles and Elks have 
given him life membership in their orders. Mr. 
McDermoth has been ably assisted in all his 
ministerial services by his wife, Mrs. Cora 
Scott McDermoth. 

ACDONALD, REY. Ropert, formerly pastor of 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., who has 
been, during the past seven months, on a tour 
around the world, expects to return to America 
Shortly and will be available for supply work. 
He is to spend three Sundays with First, Lowell, 
Mass., in July, and one Sunday in August with 
his former congregation in Worcester. During 
his tour around the world Dr. MacDonald has 
Preached each Sunday, en route, to 400 Ameri- 


ANNUAL MEETING 
merican Congregational Association 


The annual meeting of the American Congrega- 
mal Association will be held in Room 500, Con- 
egational House, Boston, on Monday, May 24, 
26, at 12 o’clock noon, to hear and act on the 
orts of the officers and committees, to elect 
icers for the ensuing year, and to transact any 
her business that may legally come before it. 
THomMas Topp, Sec. 


Annual Meeting 


In accordance with the vote of the Board of 

ctors the Annual Meeting of the New West 
ducation Commission will be held Tuesday, May 
, at 12 o’clock noon, in Room 500, at 14 Beacon 
reet, Boston, Massachusetts. This meeting is 
Wied for the election of officers and the transac- 
on of such other business as may properly 
me before it. 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Massachu- 
tts Convention of Congregational Ministers 
Trinitarian and Unitarian) will be held in the 
ongregational House, 14 Beacon St., Boston, on 
lednesday, May 26, at 4 P.M., Room 500-A. An- 
ual reports, election of officers, and new business 
ill be in order. 
R. R. BULKELEY, Treasurer. 
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can tourists. In his audience have been repre- 
sented such extremes as Roman Catholicism and 
Christian Science, but, says Dr. MacDonald, “I’ve 
found the same old Gospel of the Master in its 
broader applications welcomed by all.” Dr. 
MacDonald has recently preached on various 
Sundays in Congregational churches in London. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. WILLIAM H. BUSS 


At 12.35 a.m., April 12, Rev. William H. Buss, 
beloved Congregational pastor-poet of Fremont, 
Neb., closed his weary eyes in the last long sleep. 
His had been a consistently Christian life and 
the end came peacefully following a paralytic 
stroke. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Annie R. Buss, 
one daughter, Mrs. Roy Rogers of Fremont, Neb., 
two sons, W. K. Buss of Chicago, Ill., and R. H. 
Buss of Miami, Fla. Also two sisters of Aurora, 
Ill., Mrs. John McMillan and Mrs. Lottie L. Cobb. 
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REV. EDWIN WILSON LANHAM, D.D. 


Rev. Edwin Wilson Lanham, D.D., of Galva, 
Ill, passed to his eternal reward on April 13. 
The funeral service was in charge of Rev. C. F. 
Fisher of Kewanee, assisted by local pastors of the 
Galva churches. 

Because of failing health Dr. Lanham had re- 
signed his pastorate, preaching his last sermon on 
April 4, Easter Sunday. The family had decided 
to make their home in Miami, Fla., where Mrs. 
Lanham had gone to put the home in readiness 
and was expecting her husband when the telegram 
reached her telling of his sudden death from heart 
failure. 

Dr. Lanham was a man of deep piety, a student, 
and independent thinker, and a fearless man of 
God. He was born of Quaker ancestry in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Very early in life he began his Chris- 
tian activities by organizing a mission school in 
the city of St. Louis, which later developed into 
a strong church. Dr. Lanham’s early ministry 
was in connection with the Presbyterian Church. 
serving pastorates in Southern Illinois. From this 
work he was called to act as pastor-at-large in 

(Continued on page 639) 
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occasions. 
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The Weymouth New Testament 
in Modern Speech 


(Revised Edition) 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH 
A Worthy Companion Volume to Your Bible 


Considered the most scholarly and reverent translation of the New Testament 
in Modern Speech. It gives new meaning and understanding to many phases 


Published in Several Editions 


Send for our descriptive circular introducing the various editions in which this 
translation appears. The prices range from $1.50 to $6.50. The $1.50 pocket 
edition without notes is a popular number, and makes an ideal gift for all 


Walker’s Comprehensive 
Concordance 


The Best Aid to the Study of the Bible 


Pastors, teachers, and Bible students will find it the most practical of text- 
finders. It contains only “serviceable” words and is not overloaded, as are 
many other concordances, with a mass of references to unessential words, such 
No other concordance equals Walker’s Compre- 


hensive Concordance in completeness and handiness. 
Published in Two Editions 
Cloth, $3.00. Half Leather, $3.75. 


For Sale by the 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


19 S. La Salle St., Chicage 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ‘ 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 


Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 

Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 

Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Treasurer, Franklin Warner 

Cee ae Executive Committee, Judge John H. 
erry. 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,208. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Ohairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 


by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 


William T. Boult, Treasurer 


Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles H. Burton 


Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 

Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 

Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 

Secretay of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rey. William S. Beard 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 

This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 

For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Hvangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen. ) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 


Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 


Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Ohairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Bev: Re F. Bee Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Bee Weed TL. Sineaten Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 
Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work, 
District Secretaries 


Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BH. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton 

Rev. Cornelius H. Patton 
Rev. William E. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rey. 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 

Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Associate Secretaries 
Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 


Enoch F. Bell 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Secy Interior Be Re Wm. F. English, Jr. 


So. La Salle St., Chicago 


See’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 


Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


terests. 
are federated with the National Society. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
Nineteen self-supporting state societies 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 


Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
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Bicrorten: of the Congregational Home Missi 
ary Society, represents the churches of Mae 
setts in their home missionary work. The Som 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on condi 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. | x 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President ; Preden 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. me 
Walker, Secretary ;» Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, 7'r 
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q (Continued from page 637) 
thern Minnesota, later becoming pastor of the 
lfminster Presbyterian Church at Worthington, 
n. From this activity he entered Lyceum work 
for five years gave his entire time to lecturing, 
fr which he returned again to the pastorate, 
isferring from the Presbyterian to the Con- 
rational fellowship, where he_ served the 
pehes at Wessington Springs, S. D., and Galva, 


fr. Lanham was united in marriage to Miss 
en Ferguson in 1907 and to them was born one 
ges ae. : 


\merican Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
ings, and’ Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
-the general interest of 
Congregational Churches. 
lequests are solicited in order that the House 
ay be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
issociation thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ry Organizations with business offices at minimum 
ost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
[. Noyes, President ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
‘homas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
{assachusetts. 


orporated 
| 1829 


Boston “ss 
jaman’s Friend Society, Inc. 


"his Society reorganized 

22, now fully rep- 
ents the Congregational 
irches of New England 
its practical, social and 
gious work among sea- 
ny Has finely equipped 
thels at 287 Hanover 
. Boston, and at Vine- 
‘d Haven, and Reading 
ms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
» Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
ding and recreation rooms, religious services, 
1 tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
t, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
itributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
it, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
as., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
o., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
ional House. 


merican Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 


‘he only American undenominational interna- 
1al and national Society aiding seamen. 
faintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
West Street, New York City. 

xoan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
m New York. 

9UBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 
(OHN B. Catvyrt, D.D., President; GORGE 
NEY WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 

XLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
w York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


lladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


Yational, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
intains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
al districts of the country. Publishes and 
culates moral and religious literature. Helps 
churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
n work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
pported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
ted. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ved. Contributions and communications rela- 
e to work in any part of the country may be 
it to the New England ofiice. 

| W. L. Carver, Supt. 

I 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
eonnection with our churches. Emergency re- 
. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
§ and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
y administered. 
am Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
rker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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daughter, Helen Elizabeth, who with her mother 
mourns the death of a devoted husband and father. 

Interment was made in the family burying 
ground at North English, Ia. 


Events to Come 


OREGON YOUNG PrOPLH’S CONFERENCH, Gladstone, 
June 27-July 2. 


ISLES OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 17-21. 


MINISTERS AND LAYWORKERS SUMMER CONFER- 
ENCE, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
22-30. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NORTHERN NbW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 

CoLoraDo, Denver, May 25-27. 

EvsBowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 

EVANGELICAL PROTNSTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 

MONTANA, Billings, July 22-29. 

NortH Daxora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 

VERMONT, Randolph, May 21-23. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
Srupmntr Y. M. C. A. CONFHRENCE, June 16-24, 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 
BIBLE STUDIES AT NORTHFIDLD HorTnL, June 28- 
July 30. 

WOMAN’S INTERDPNOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socrprigs, July 13-21. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion, July 22-31. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31-Aug. 16. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTH, 
Aug. 16-23. 

BIBLE STUDIES AT NORTHFIELD HOTEL, Aug. 1T- 
Sept. 6. 


RISIBLES 


Teacher—‘William, use the word income in 
a sentence.” 

William—‘‘Income 
Type. 


the cat.’—Block and 


Young Wife—‘“What’s. causing the trouble, 
dear?” 

Novice—“I don’t know exactly, but I think 
it’s the exasperator.”—Automobilist. 


“Conductor!” shouted a passenger on the 
back-country train. “That was my station, 
sir! Why didn’t you stop?” 

“We don’t stop there any longer,” said the 
conductor. ‘You see the engineer is mad with 
the station agent!”’—Presbyterian Advance. 


David was much interested when a Negro 
boy, the first he had ever seen, came to his 
school, and the two became good friends. The 
new boy gave David a rabbit’s foot, assuring 
him that it would bring him luck and ward 
off harm. One day David’s father was about 
to punish him for some misdeed, and David be- 
thought himself of the charm. He pulled it 
from his pocket, shook it excitedly, saying, 
“Get busy! Get busy! Get busy!” And the 
charm worked. 


Summer Boarders and Campers 


If you have a good house or camp or hotel in an attractive 
place for summer boarders, let us help you to get the 
boarders or campers. Many people are making their res- 
eryations now. An advertisement in The Congregation- 


alist may put you in touch with just the kind of people 


whom you desire for the coming summer. We shall be 

pleased to advise you and to help you to make your 

advertising effective. Address: Advertising Department, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST 

14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Working Together 


Be results in work for human welfare are usually 
achieved by co-operation. It is like gearing together 
the various parts of a great machine. Certain important 
results may be achieved by independent personal efforts— 
these are essential—but every personal effort is multiplied 
in power and effect as it becomes team work. Our efforts 
thus gain unity of purpose; thus we develop momentum, 
enthusiasm and the contagion of comradeship in good work; 
thus we gain stability and permanency in institutions and 
organizations which go on, although individuals weary with 
well-doing or die. 

q Congregationalists stand for great ideals. May we ever 
keep them before us and strive to make them real. One is 
Freedom—freedom of religious faith and worship, freedom 
in all relationships within the limits set by the rights of © 
others; another is Education—broad and cultural Christian 
education, ever seeking “more light” and truth; Evangelism 
—personal-and co-operative; others are Missions—carrying 
the Gospel to the ends of the earth; Independence of the 
local church and democratic government of the church; and 
finally, Fellowship—fellowship in counsel and in service— 
co-operative work. 

@ The co-operative work of Congregationalists is repre- 
sented in the local church, the State Conferences, the mis- 
sionary, educational and ministerial societies and in our 
institutions. 

@ Our one periodical representing all these interests is 
Lhe Congregationalist. It belongs to all of us and serves 
all of us. The extent of that service is measured by the 
number of people who read it. To a large degree the suc- 
cess of our co-operative work is measured by the number ~ 
of people who are united, informed and inspired by this 
church and home journal. 

@ We are encouraged by the increasing efforts of our 
leaders to extend the circulation of The Congregationalist. 
How can you help on this good work? How can we co- 
operate with you in it? 
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Why I Am a Minister 


By ROY L. MINICH 


A Southerner’s Impression of the North 


A Contributed Editorial 


Prussianizing Our Schools and Colleges 


By REV. FREDERICK LYNCH 


Feeling Mexico’s Pulse 


By HUBERT C, HERRING 


That “Appeal to Congregationalists” 


One Answer 
By W. L. THOMPSON 
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The American Missionary Association 


Is The Rainbow Division of the 
Congregational Fellowship— 


the Race Relations phase 
of Homeland Work 


Through it Congregational Christians have for 80 years sought to inter- 
pret brotherliness to under-privileged peoples beneath the American Flag. 
This has meant championing those under discrimination on account of 
race, educating their leaders and fitting them for a fuller co-operation in 
the building of a friendly Christian America. A debt of honor has been 
paid to the non-white races—particularly the Negro and the Indian. 


Its present work is among the Negroes, White Southern Highlanders, 
Indians, Orientals, Mexicans, Porto Ricans, and Hawaiians (through the 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association). 


For the collective ministry of good will the Association now carries on 
264. Churches and Mission Stations; 1 Theological Seminary; 4: Colleges, 
and 46 Lower Schools (about half of them including High School Grades). 
In these 8,072 pupils are enrolled; 620 workers are in charge. 


NEEDS 


(1) A steady increase in income to keep pace with a growing work. 
(2) Additional Buildings. 
(3) More Ministers. 


(4) More Congregational workers—a large proportion of the 620 
workers of the A. M.A. are from other denominations. 


(5) More co-operation from those who understand the urgency of 
better race relations. 


The A. M. A. can make your friendliness and good will effective among the brothers in 
red, black, yellow and brown. What have you done to make America more brotherly? 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


287 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


NOTE: YOUR CHECK SENT DIRECT CAN APPLY ON YOUR CHURCH APPORTIONMENT 
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The Editorial Outlook 


Call to Worship 


“Stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel... forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before 
the prize.” 


LMIGHTY GOD, give us grace, we pray thee, to for- 

get that which is not worth remembering, and faith 
to embrace and retain that which will make us wise and 
good. We would forget the broken cisterns of our inven- 
tion in our efforts to reach the eternal springs of thy 
good pleasure. We would even lose sight of what we have 
been in the sweet contemplation of what we can be. For- 
bid that we should rest content with the things that we 
have seen, with the distance we have traveled, and with 
our spiritual standing and stature in the Christian life. 
Make it very clear to every one of us here assembled to- 
gether that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard the extent 
and value of the riches in store for those who love thee, 
and who are striving to serve thee. Thus may the great 
principles which governed our fathers in the execution 
of their duty be the supreme ambition of our life. May 
we, too, forget the things that frustrated our plans, and 
hindered our work, and marred our peace, in joyful an- 
ticipation of and in devout gratitude for the rich and hal- 
lowed seasons yet to dawn upon us, and upon the church 
of the Risen Redeemer. This we ask for his sake. Amen. 

From Invocations, by Rev. W. G. Davis, 
of Coleraine, Ireland. 


Religion and Intelligence 


pee Williams Alumni Review devotes the longest edi- 
torial in its May number to comment on our edi- 
torial in The Congregationalist of March 25, on the theme, 
Is There a Place for a Christian College? Quoting freely 
from that editorial the paragraphs in which we had 
called attention to the tendency toward the seculariza- 
tion of colleges originally established and conducted upon 
a Christian foundation, and had raised the question 
whether there was not still “a perfectly legitimate, useful 
and necessary function for the Christian college,” the 
Alumni Review, though recognizing quite rightly that our 
words had no specific reference to, Williams College, takes 
up the challenge that is implied very seriously and 


... press toward the mark for 


frankly. Pointing out, what we should ourselves regard 
as an essential fact, that a college does not necessarily 
abandon its claim to be Christian because it ceases to 
have distinctly denominational affiliations, the Williams 
College writer, none the less, vigorously enforces the ideal 
we have upheld and does not hesitate to assert its mean- 
ing for his own Alma Mater. He quotes the words of a 
“oreat modernist leader” to the effect that “the divorce 
of religion from intelligence is fatal to religion,” and 
suggests that the reverse of this statement is equally true. 
“We are wondering,” says the editorial writer, “whether 
the divorce of religion from intelligence is not also fatal 
to sympathetic teaching and may be one reason for the 
dearth of great teachers on the modern college faculties.” 
The writer quotes, with apparent approval, our state- 
ment that the “half secular, half Christian” colleges must 
either abandon the Christian foundation or rediscover the 
normal and legitimate function of a Christian college. 


Modern College Problems 
| is gratifying to find in such a high quarter this sym- 
pathetic interest in words of ours which were written 
with challenging purpose, but likewise with much hesi- 
tation in view of the complex and difficult problems in- 
volved. We are more concerned, however, about giving to 
our readers the Alumni Review’s distinctive contribu- 
tion to the discussion. Passing from specific reference 
to our editorial, and leading up to the conclusion that “if 
Williams is to remain a Christian college, she should 
stand foursquare for those qualities which are funda- 
mental in the Christian faith in her faculty and in her 
students,” the Alumni Review says: 

Our older American colleges are beset with vital prob- 
lems as never before in the period of their existence. The 
pioneer institutions of today are frankly Christian and 
are supported as such by a Christian people. They are 
even denominational. Their problems are those of their 
existence and ability to minister to the combined intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs of their constituents in fron- 
tier or long-neglected localities. For them there can be 
no separation of religion and intelligence, but the older 
colleges are drifting. They seem to have lost their pris- 
tine power to face and overcome difficulties. The prob- 
lems are too complex and they fail to even meet them as 
such. The press and the public influence, and practically 
control, the great athletic contests of the colleges—the 
physical side of education; the display of academic rank, 
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the fuss and feathers of classified degrees, has dwarfed 
real mental training and growth—the intellectual side of 
education; and now the question is being put to these 
colleges: You are neither Christian nor secular, neither 
cold nor hot, and the time is fast approaching when you 
must become one or the other; are you ready to abandon 
your great heritage? This is the spiritual side of edu- 


in his inaugural address, emphasized his high ideals for _ 
the university in training young men and women for un- | 
selfish service. He warned against the present-day dan- a 
gers in education from materialism, and urged the per- 4 
sonalistic view of life with liberal and useful education, | 
character building and piety. Dr. George A. Gordon of 


cation. Just as the intellectual problem is greater than 
the physical, although interwoven with it and built upon 
it, so the spiritual nature cannot be separated from the 
intellectual and overtops the whole. 


Boston University’s New President 


| Boe friends of Boston University are happy in the 

new leadership of that institution, as Rey. Daniel 
L. Marsh, D.D., LL.D., begins his administration as 
president. Dr. Marsh has had a distinguished and use- 
ful career as a Methodist minister and pastor of churches, 
his last pastorate and a notable one was in Pittsburgh. 
He was called to the presidency of Boston University in 
succession to Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin (now president of 
De Pauw University), whose administration, covering a 
period of fourteen years, was one of remarkable construc- 
tive achievement and expansion. The institution has had 
only four presidents, and all are living. The “grand old 
men” of the earlier days are Dr. William Fairfield War- 
ren (now in his ninety-fourth year), who was president 
for thirty years, and Dr. William E, Huntington. Dr. 
Marsh assumed the duties of the presidency last Febru- 
ary, and his inauguration occurred on May 15. 

Like his predecessors, Dr. Marsh is a man of broad 
and brotherly interests and sympathies. He is being 
welcomed heartily into many circles representative of 
the best interests of Boston and New England. Expe- 
cially pleasing, on both sides, have been the cordial 
relationships established with Congregational groups. 
Although under Methodist auspices, Boston University 
draws no lines of color, race, or creed in faculty or stu- 
dent body, and Congregationalists are largely repre- 
sented. Many Congregational churches are well served 
by students and graduates from its schools of Theology 
and Religious Education. Not only New England but 
students from many states and countries are served by 
Boston University in its Colleges of Liberal Arts, Business 
Administration, Practical Arts and Letters, Schools of 
Theology, Law, Medicine, Education, Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Service, and Graduate and Summer 


Schools. Especially is its service to the city of Boston 
vital and extensive. 


The Inauguration of Dr. Marsh 


Te inauguration of Dr. Daniel L. Marsh as president 

of Boston University attracted a large throng to 
Symphony Hall, on the morning of May 15. In the aca- 
demic procession were delegates from 154 other colleges 
and universities, including several in other countries, and 
from several learned societies. With the faculties and in- 
vited guests were as many of the ten thousand students in 
the university as could be seated. The impressive cere- 
monies began with the hymn, “Lead on, O King Eternal,” 
sung by the University Glee Club. Bishop William F. 
Anderson read from the 28th chapter of Job and pro- 
nounced the invocation. Ex-Governor John L. Bates, 
presiding as chairman of the Board of Trustees, formally 
inducted the new president into hig office by presenting 
to him the charter and seal of the university. Dr. Marsh, 


the Old South Church, Boston, pronounced the benedic-— 
tion. 

The inauguration reception and luncheon were at-_ 
tended by a distinguished company at the Hotel Somer- . 
set, Dean William Marshall Warren of the College of — 
Liberal Arts and son of the first president acting as toast- © 
master. Felicitous addresses were made by Dr. L. H. + 
Murlin, former president, and now president of De Pauw; 
Mrs. Everett O. Fisk, a trustee; Jay R. Benton, attor-_ 
ney-general of Massachusetts; Bishop William Lawrence 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Pres. C. M. Sills of 
Bowdoin; Sir John Adams of London University, and 
Pres. Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern University. 

¥ ¥ 

Religion in the future will be characterized less by 

regard for names and more by regard for realities. 


A Controversial Issue 


Is there in America at the present time really a danger- 

ous and menacing situation in the matter of military 
training in schools and colleges? If there is, we cannot 
realize it too quickly; and if there is not, or if the matter 
is in any sense in doubt, there ought to be a careful ap- 
praisal of the facts, and of the whole situation, with an- 
alytical mind and judicial temper. It is for this reason 
that we present in another column the challenging, and 
possibly in some respects the extreme, statement of Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, formerly Editor of the Christian Work. 

We are not sure that we agree with Dr. Lynch in all 
the details of his statement, or in all its implications, 
though we do support his main thesis that a real danger 
confronts us in this matter, the nature of which few 
Americans adequately realize. 

We differ from Dr. Lynch in believing that few of 
those who at present support military training in schools 
and colleges are actuated by motives that might be called 
in any real sense Prussianistic or even militaristic. There 
is undoubtedly a small group of sheer militarists in this 
country who, if they had their way, would, under the 
pretense of adequate national defense, build up upon this 
continent the same cursed sort of military establishment 
that has made Europe in the matter of armament a 
seething hell. One questions, however, whether even this 
extreme group realize what they are about, or what would 
be the ultimate effect of the policies and practices which 
many of them, no doubt quite sincerely, advocate. Worst 
of all, perhaps, are those who from political or adminis- 
trative motives seek to create a militaristic consciousness 
in the community in order that they may further large 
expenditures for their own plans and purposes. Also 
there are the alarmists and those who think that the 
only sort of defense of a country is military defense,— 
groups who have been as effectually rebuked by President 
Coolidge as from any other quarter. 

We are quite sure that among those who support 
military training in some form in the schools and col- 
leges there are many who do not at all sense the evils that 
Dr..Lynch thinks are inevitably associated or that iney- 
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itably follow. We are inclined to think that these good 
people entirely underestimate the extent to which the 
free and peaceful ideals of a democracy can be corrupted 
by a militarism that seems to be even high-minded. 

The military virus is an insidious thing. Patriotism 
under its influence easily becomes Chauvinism. And the 
trouble about giving over the schools and colleges too 
much to military training is that it inevitably increases 
the power of the alarmist and Chauvinistic type of pa- 
triot. We are convinced that many sincere and peace- 
loving people think that military training in schools and 
colleges is a natural and just way of making the whole 
people share the task of provision for national defense. 
None the less we think that they entirely underestimate 
the menacing aspect of the giving of militaristic training 
a place in the curricula of ordinary schools and colleges, 
and that they give their support to something that would 
yery readily become identical with that ideal of “a nation 
in arms” which was the very essence of Prussianism. 

There is profound need to see at the present hour that 
the whole business of militarism is an enemy to the ideals 
of peace, even if one grants, as all except ultra-pacifists 
will, that war may be conceivably necessary or unavoid- 
able to avoid a greater evil. The fact that one may rely 
upon force to repel an invader does not make such vio- 
lence any less regrettable a factor in life. The real and 
ultimate business of highminded educationalists, and of 
Christian people generally, is not only to preserve the 
integrity of the national life, but to save the world from 
the whole business of methods and ideals that are in- 
herently opposed to the spirit of Christ. We cannot 
shirk that ultimate task. 

In so far as so-called military training relates merely 

to the upbuilding of sound physique and the training of 
youth in co-operative and corporate action, with a rea- 
sonable element of discipline, we can conceive that there 
might be some value in such training in schools. The 
present writer had considerable of such training during 
the years in high school, and although that training was 
under a British type of drill sergeant, it was not on the 
whole unduly militaristic, and there were certain benefits 
derived from it. Possibly had this portion of the school 
curriculum been wrought out in a less peaceable com- 
munity it might have been more menacing. Also, we are 
facing the whole problem today with a revelation, due 
to the World War, of what militarism actually means 
such as the world has never had before. 
It will be a sad state of affairs if this great land, free 
largely from the danger of attack in a world still ob- 
~ sessed with fear of militarism, fails to give the outstand- 
ing service in behalf of peace that it is possible for 
America to give. If, instead of emphasizing to the utmost 
peaceable ideals and the ultimate security of a nation 
upon the foundations of righteousness and democracy, 
we allow the virus of militarism to become injected into 
the very fountains of our life as these fountains exist in 
our educational institutions, it will be a dark day for 
America and for the world. 

We print this statement by Dr. Lynch not because we 
agree with it in every particular, or because we see in 
every one who differs from us dangerously militaristic 
tendencies, but because we believe the menace is actually 
far greater than many peacefully-minded, sincerely- 
patriotic people realize. We are convinced that the whole 
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field needs at least calm, dispassionate study and dis- 
cussion. Men like Dr. Cadman do not emphasize this 
present danger in our life without great warrant for their 
doing so. 

We do wish at times, however, that both on the part 
of ultra-militarists and of ultra-pacifists there might be a 
deeper sense of humor, and a better proportioned realiza- 
tion of the human factors, brought to bear upon the whole 
problem. If the entire nation could approach the whole 
problem with something of the spirit with which Lincoln 
referred to his soldiering in the Black Hawk War there 
would be little danger to sound ideals and ends either 
from the perversions of militarism or from the perver- 
sions of pacifism. 

It should be said, also, that whatever one thinks of 
the whole business of military training in schools and 
colleges a marked distinction should be made between 
that feature of the curriculum and practice as an optional 
or as a compulsory factor. 


Experimental Contacts in Mexico » 


A pee must always be room in the fellowship of free 
churches for the experimental method. One of the 
most significant experiments of recent months was the 
“Conference on Friendly Relations between Mexico and 
the United States,” which was planned by Hubert C. 
Herring of the Social Relations Department of our Edu- 
cation Society. Under his leadership, twenty-two rep- 
resentative Americans, the majority of whom happened 
to be Congregationalists, spent ten days in Mexico City 
in an intensive and strenuous study of the life of our 
great sister republic. These ministers and laymen walked 
in and out among the people of Mexico, listening intently 
to the representatives of many points of view. They 
heard of the demands of the peon for land, of the govern- 
ment’s attempt to redivide the land, of the large land- 
owner’s natural reactions to the attempts to take the 
land from him. They met the educational leaders of the 
republic, heard of the illiteracy and the misery of the 
people, and of the far-reaching and significant plans 
which are under way to meet that illiteracy. They met 
with Protestant missionaries and Roman priests, and 
sought to enter sympathetically into the point of view 
of each. They talked with business men, Mexican and 
foreign. They listened to the music of the people, and 
talked with the artists who are seeking to preserve the 
songs of the nation. They crowded a host of conferences 
into a scant ten days; they worked indefatigably and to 
good purpose, and they have come back to their homes, 
scattered from Boston to San Diego, determined to make 
America understand something of that which they have 
seen and heard. They have seen a nation being born 
anew; they have felt the pulsing of its heart; they have 
felt the cry of its meagerness and inherited misery; they 
have felt the quick resentment of these Indians of Mexico 
to the heaped-up insults of the powerful neighbor to the 
north; they have witnessed the cold-as-steel attitude of 
official America as it works itself out in practical rela- 
tions; and they have come back determined to plead with 
America for a different and more generous attitude. They 
have been moved by the loveliness of the land which they 
visited ; and their souls have been kindled by the devotion 
and mysticism and the poetry which is in that people; 
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and they come home craving for their own America 
something of the spiritual gifts which Mexico can give. 
They come home grateful and humble, seeking to tell to 
others that. which they have seen and heard and felt. 

And all this is good. It is good for men that they 
should tread each other’s sacred temples, and stand in 
reverence before each other’s altars. It is a part of the 
divine reciprocity which should ever be present in human 
relations. 

The Congregational Churches can well be proud of 
having a share in launching the experiment. It is the 
kind of thing which may well point the way to a new em- 
phasis in the work of missions. We have long believed 
in missions for the sake of sending the message of the 
redeeming love of God to men under other flags. Is it 
not possible that we shall come to think increasingly of 
Christian missions in terms of importers as well as ex- 
porters? Can we not send men to Mexico who will not 
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only take good things to Mexicans, but will also bring 
good things back? Shall we not increasingly look to our, 
missionaries to teach us new national and personal atti+ 
tudes towards other peoples? Shall we not look to them, 
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to open our eyes to our duty towards this people against — 


which we have so persistently and grievously sinned. 

We hope that this experiment in constructive good | 
will may be followed up by other groups, that in the 
course of the years, scores and hundreds may have the | 
opportunity of knowing more intimately the spiritual 
forces which are moving in Mexico and, thus equipped, . 
to carry the message of mediation and understanding, 


through the printed and the spoken word to the millions | 


of our own people. The kingdom of understanding will 


| 
| 


not be built in a day. It will only be built by those who | 
know and love those who dwell on the other side of the 
manifold lines which race and nation and creed have 


drawn. 


A Southerner’s Impressions of the North 


A Contributed Editorial by D. Witherspoon Dodge, D.D. 
Pastor Central Congregational Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


GoMe time ago The Congregationalist carried an ar- 
ticle of mine—I shall speak in the first person 
throughout this editorial—entitled, The South As A 
Southerner Sees It. As I have enjoyed some months 
ago a visit in New England, using my Sundays preach- 
ing at different churches, and at different kinds of 
churches, and traveling about the country quite a bit 
both by train and auto, it has occurred to me that a brief 
article giving some of the impressions of the North made 
on a Southerner’s mind might be of some general interest. 
Let it be understood very clearly just what the nature 
of my paper is intended to be. No doubt the first words 
of those who read it will be, “Well, didn’t he miss a great 
deal?” Hence, let me state at the outset that I am not 
seeking to “size up” the North. Such a short trip as 
mine affords no opportunity for such comprehensive con- 
clusions. Nor shall I seek to give expression to all of 
the impressions that I did receive. I, as well as my 
readers, will realize that the half has not been told. My 
purpose is rather to mention two or three matters which 
should interest our Congregational people in different 
parts of the country. 

My first impression was of the gracious cordiality of 
the people. We have an expression down here in the 
South known as “Southern hospitality.” The intimation, 
as also the belief, is—I speak with authority—that our 
hospitality is of a brand superior to that which is to be 
found in other parts of the country, notably the North. 
I do not know how old this expression and the feeling 
accompanying it are. Such a condition may have existed 
at some time in the past. On this I am not able to pro- 
nounce. But I can say with regard to the present, judg- 
ing by my recent experiences in the North, that there is 
no ground whatever for raising this generation on such 
a delusion. I was royally entertained everywhere that 
I went, I had more invitations than I could accept in a 
month’s time, one friend allowed me to make his home 
my headquarters, coming and going as suited my plans 
and convenience, and the people in the churches at which 


I preached were most gracious. It has been my pleasure 
since my return, and will continue to be, to tell of the 
rich cordiality of our fellow-countrymen of the North. 

Of course I was on the lookout to observe the atti- 
tudes of the people on the racial problem. I must say 
that I experienced some surprises here which have done 
a great deal to shed light on the nature of the problem 
with which the South has been faced. An experience 
that happened soon after I reached your country occurred 
at Andover, and was as follows. 
aged lady over her eightieth year, on the porch of the 
Andover Inn, which is the old home of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, as a gentleman from Atlanta, Georgia. The old 
soul at once threw up her hands, saying, “O, Atlanta, 
Georgia! I once had a son there-but he did not like it 
at all.” “Why,” said I, “that is strange; everybody likes 
Atlanta; why didn’t your son like it?” “Too many black 
folks down there. Why, my son told me that there was 
a black man for every white man.” “Well,” said I, “you 
do not have any objection to that, do you? Am I to be 
told right here in the home of the author of Uncle Tom/’s 
Cabin, by a woman who has spent all of her life in the 
North, that the presence of large numbers of Negroes 
in the South constitutes any objection to the place?” 
“Well,” she replied, “I would not care for so many of 
them.” 

Now what is the significance of a testimony like this? 
Is it not that the Negro is not to be considered merely 
a Southern problem, that he has been such by pure acci- 
dent (the simple fact that he has been in largest num- 
bers in that part of the country), and that there is al- 
ways a racial problem wherever the members of two 
races come into contact with one another in very con- 
siderable numbers? In fact, I heard of several situations 
involving a real racial problem, which have developed in 
various places of the North since the large exodus of 
Negroes from the South two years ago. I was also led 
to wonder at times if the attitude of many in the South 
toward the Negro was very far different from that of 


I was introduced to an | 
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“many in the North toward the Irish and the Jew. I am 


' more and more convinced that the racial problem is not 


o> 


one that is confined to any one section of the country, but 


is a problem of human nature, and that only the spirit 


of Jesus Christ can so transform the natural man as to 


_ make him willing to regard every man as his brother, and 


_ to seek to help rather than to hurt and hinder him. 


I am sure that what I have written sounds like an at- 


tempt to defend the South in its attitude toward and 


_ treatment of the Negro. 


This, however, it is not. There 
jis no defense of the South for much of its treatment of 
the Negro in either the past or the present. It is diaboli- 
eal. The way in which the Southern Methodists are now 
using the anti-Negro argument to block the unification 
of their great church is as far from the spirit of the reli- 


gion of Jesus as hell is from heaven. Hence, my purpose 


is not to try to defend the many things in the South 


which cannot be defended, but rather to make at least 


some partial explanation as to the difficulties of the prob- 
lem, and to state that constructive co-operation between 


the two parts of the country will do far more than mere 


criticism. And I would like also to state that many 
agencies in the South, notably the Inter-racial Commis- 
sion, are now doing a more thoroughgoing Christian work, 
preventing more troubles between the races and securing 
larger results in the terms of justice and good will, than 
at any time in the history of the contact of the races. 
One other outstanding impression registered itself on 
my mind. It was that of the superior advantages of 
wealth, giving to the people as a whole so much better 
homes, schools, and churches. I have sought to qualify 
this statement. It should be qualified. In places in the 
South there are as lovely homes, as fine schools, as splen- 
did churches as people anywhere could desire. The South 
has made great strides in this direction in the past 
few years, and there is the very firm conviction, extending 
over the whole of America perhaps, that the South is now 
on the threshold of a development and a period of pros- 


perity similar to that which has taken place in all of the, 


other sections of the country. 

But the general condition of the people of the North 
is far ahead of that of those in the South. And there is 
a specific and definite reason for it. It all goes back to 
the results of war—of that war between the states which 
made a North and a South. The bankrupt condition of 
this section of the country following the Civil War has 
made it necessary to raise two generations with the most 
inadequate educational and religious opportunities, espe- 
cially in the rural sections. The North, on the other 
hand, with its economic life undisturbed, has been able 
to go steadily forward. A knowledge of such facts should 
keep alive a sympathetic understanding of the South’s 
problems on the part of the North. And it should serve 
to keep us all diligently at work to prevent the occur- 
rence any more of wars in any part of the world. 


In Brief 


When one considers the age-long struggles to reach the 
North Pole, and all the sacrifices which have attended 
those—for the most part—vain struggles, it gives one a 
thrill, indeed, to learn that two air craft within a week’s 
time have reached the Pole and returned to safety. First 


the American, Lieut.-Com. Richard E. Byrd, speeds to 


the Pole from Spitzbergen and back in 1514 hours in 
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an American airplane; then Capt. Roald Amundsen, 
Norwegian, with Lincoln Ellsworth, American, and 
others, in Amundsen’s dirigible airship Norge passed 
over the Pole from Spitzbergen to Alaska. Admiral Rob- 
ert E. Peary led the way to the Pole in 1909. These latest 
achievements link the heroic with advancement in air- 
craft. May man’s endeavors to achieve righteousness and 
peace upon the earth keep pace with his mastery of land 
and sea and air. 
¥% ¥ 

But it is not in the errors of popular theology alone 
that our monotheism may lose its values. It is in the 
region of our sympathies and our prejudices. Thus, un- 
less we believe that all our life and the lives of others 
come under the control and are of interest to the One 
God we are worshiping a departmental, that is to say, a 
pagan deity. If, therefore, we despise or are indifferent 
to the religious condition of foreign peoples, we have need 
to be careful lest we be in that very mood losing the valid- 
ity of our professed monotheism. If a man be swept by 
the sectarian spirit his God is sectarian too; if he be under 
the sway of superstition, he is cutting out a part of life 
from the control of the Divine mind and handing it over 
to the goddess of Chance; if the heart of the man is 
divided so that the pallors only of his life are Christian 
and its rubicund joys are pagan, the man is worshiping 
a bisected deity and not the all-controlling Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Pror. G. A. JoHNsTON Ross, in a 
sermon at Broadway Tabernacle. 
% ¥ 

The best way to promote the cause of world peace 
through the distinctively American method of public ad- 
dresses will be discussed at a two-day conference to be 
held in Chicago on June 10 and 11 by a gathering of pub- 
lic speakers carefully chosen from religious and secular 
organizations representing all sections of the United 
States. The Conference will be held under the auspices 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. Dean Shailer Mathews, of the 
School of Divinity of Chicago University, is chairman of 
the Convening Committee, of twenty-three members, 
which includes about equal numbers of clergymen and 
laymen and both men and women. The Conference will 
bring together at least one hundred speakers who are 
specializing upon the theme of International Good Will 
and World Peace. “There exists,” says the call for the 
Conference, “an alarming degree of confusion in the pub- 
lic mind concerning the different methods and principles 
being advocated by speakers who are proponents of 
World Peace. Other great causes have been retarded, 
injured, and sometimes lost by this lack of harmony. The 
recent negotiations upon International Co-operation have 
created an element of discouragement and uncertainty 
which calls for fresh interpretation of the American way 
of procedure, so far as the churches and religious organi- 
zations are concerned. The World Alliance, as a particu- 
lar agency for promoting the message of Good Will 
through conventions, conferences, field days, and plat- 
form meetings, is exceedingly anxious to enlist the co- 
operation of a large number of speakers who, while 
holding different views upon some incidental questions, 
can unite upon the greater essential topics which involve 
the moral and spiritual problems of enduring peace.” 
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Why I Am a Minister 


A paper by Rev. Roy L. Minich, at his installation as pastor 
of First Congregational Church, Malden, Mass., May 11 


[Eprror’s Nore: The paper ads here pub- 
lished is somewhat abridged from the form 
in which it was presented to the installing 
Council.) 


SUPPOSE there is not a minister living 
who has not been asked at some time, 
“Why are you throwing away your life in 
the ministry ?’—Well, why are we? Some 
years ago I spent a day in a train with a 
fellow minister who was returning to the 
work of his church after a period of time 
spent in other work, at which, strange to 
say, he had been successful. He said to me, 
“T shall call myself a fool a hundred times 
for doing this,’ and then later he added, 
“but we would not be ministers at all un- 
less there was something of the ‘fool’ in us.” 
My reasons for being a minister are vastly 
different from my reasons for entering the 
ministry. They will probably be different 
again next year—at least, I hope so. When 
my reasons for being a minister begin to be 
the same year after year I shall interpret 
that fact as a good reason for doing some- 
thing else. Well, then, why am I here? 

I was born in the country. There are a 
good many things blamed on or excused by 
that fact. I mention it only because it 
partly explains the difficulties of my edu- 
cation. Wducation was so difficult and rela- 
tively costly that it was not lightly consid- 
ered. One had to have an excuse) for want- 
ing to go to boarding school or college. There 
were only two excuses acceptable to every- 
one; that is teaching or preaching. As a 
little boy I was fond of talking—a propen- 
sity not entirely outgrown—so I leaned a lit- 
tle toward the church as opposed to the 
school. Besides, the minister was by far the 
greatest man in the community. 


The Patriotic Motive 


Thus far I wanted to be a minister for 
what I could get out of it—I still do—though 
the thing I am trying to get out is quite dif- 
ferent now. When I was about fourteen 
years old I listened to a man describe some 
of the dangers which threatened our coun- 
try. Among these was the large number of 
aliens coming to our shores, the prevalence 
of Jews and Catholics in our larger Cities, 
and the increasing Negro population. I was 
made to believe that the future of our na- 
tional life and the continuance of our insti- 
tutions depended upon the vigor and univer- 
sality of our Protestant faith. The minister 
was presented as the savior of a people. To 
be a minister would be almost as good as 
being a general, and more likely. To save 
the world we must save our own country, 
to save our country we must keep religion 
strong, that is, our own particular branch of 
the Protestant church. The cross had to be 
held up that the flag might not be lowered. 
We smile at that a little now, but we will 
no doubt take it quite seriously again if 
there is another war. I was not interested 
in saving nations through men, but I was 
interested in protecting our own people 
through a strong nation. I wanted to be a 
minister because I was patriotic. 


The Ethical Motive 


The world looked somewhat different 
viewed from a college campus. Now it was 
ignorance and not race or color which was 
the great danger. Salvation awaited a 
proper understanding of Ethics and Sociol- 
ogy. The light by which men could walk 
was not a ray from heaven but the torch of 
knowledge. Men will do what is right if 
they only know the right. There must some- 
where be some ideal system, if only we can 
find it. The church was a department of 
education, even as government should be. I 
wanted to be a minister to be a teacher of 
truth. I was more concerned in knowing 
about Jesus than in knowing Him and 
the power of His life and death. Reli- 
gion was a wise method of living which 
would produce happiness both here and here- 
after. The reckless daring of Peter leaping 
into the sea had not much part in it. Surely 
that foolishness was not peculiar to me! 


Oh! world, thou chooseth not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 


And knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across the void of mystery and dread. 


The Pump and the Water 


But knowledge seemed far from being a 
smoky pine then. The religious training of 
my childhood did not very well stand the 
strain of changing religious ideas during my 
final year at college. I entered the Semi- 
nary rather because I had planned to do so 
than because I wanted to preach. I had a 
new experience there. It was a profound 
relief to me when I discovered that a man 
could be a Christian and think. Just before 
entering the theological school I spent a day 
on the Hudson in a canoe with a friend. He 
asked me a question about the Bible which 
I could not answer, and I made the usual 
retort of ignorance. He laughed at me. It 
was one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me. It made me want to find out 
reasons for what I believed. I even took 
some graduate courses in Philosophy to see 
if there were conflicts between religion and 
thought. My religion was pretty well ra- 
tionalized. I felt like one building founda- 
tions under dream castles. I was not so 
much interested in religion as in the ap- 
proach to it. All the thoughts and beliefs 
of my childhood could be saved. I exulted 
in it, like a boy with a new pump, after a 
long time spent with a bucket and windlass. 
I was more interested in the pump than in 
the water secured by it. I was more inter- 
ested in interpretation than in religion. 

Theology does not mean so much to me 
now. The water means more now than the 
pump. After all, I have had many a satis- 
fying drink from the old well back home. 
There is something higher than belief. It is 
feeling. Creeds do not appear so necessary 
if we have had some experience. Christ is 
more than “the way” and “the truth,’ He 
is also “the life.’ I am more interested in 


a 


being a Christian than in being a Liberal n 


_a Fundamentalist, whatever those terms 


may mean. I do not deride controversy, all 
progress has been the result of the clash of 
minds, but I will not let it interfere with re- 
ligion or obscure the Father. When contro- 
versy causes anger or builds walls, then I will 
have none of it. I like the motto of my friend 
and fellow-student, Mr. Timothy Lew, “We 


will agree to differ but resolve to love.” { 


Present Faith in a Present God 


Today when I think of God I am thinking 
of a spirit operating in those places with 
which I am familiar. He is not only the 
God of Jerusalem but also the God of this 
city of Malden. He is not only the God of 
Israel but also the God of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the Republic of the 
United States of America. I like to think 
of Him as being as big as the things which 
He has made. I keep thinking of Him as 
a God who needs instruments through which 
to work. “The Word” must always be be- 
coming flesh else the “Word” can have no 
influence in this world. But for some reason 
which we cannot understand, “The Word” 
seems to have to wait until the flesh is will- 
ing before it can be housed in a body. To 
me the Father is one who suffers to save 
mankind. The sin-bearing of Jesus Christ 
is an example at a certain point in history 
of what is eternal with the Father. Jesus is 
God in a human form, and when we gaze at 
Calvary we see not a man being put to death 
by men, but we see a God being hurt for 
people like ourselves. 

Red with His blood the better day is dawn- 

Pineda by His pain, the storm clouds roll 

apart ; 
Rings o’er the earth the message of the 
morning, 

Still on the Cross the Savior bares his 

heart. 
Passionate and low the voice of God is 
pleading. 


A Gospel of God’s Love 


A God of this kind means something to us. 
He is not a spectator viewing the world 
which he has made but a participant in its 
conflicts. It is a world where innocent chil- 
dren die in agony and where honest men 
seek for work in vain. Only when God 
stands among us in this world and bears 
something of its tragedy is He justified for 
this, the work of His hands. “If we can 
feel that a virile, forthgoing love, which 
scorned to count the cost, brought God him- 
self into human life, then the world can 
never be a hopeless spot again.” 

I think the king of that country, 
Comes out from his tireless host 
To walk in this world of the weary, 

As if he loved it most. 

In the fullness of time the mind of God 
came into the heart of a woman and Jesus 
appeared. The word became flesh. Ideals 
are useless unless they are housed in human. 
form. The light of God which has existed 
through the ages is now gathered into a 
life. Some people reject Him. Some peo- 
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le criticize Him. I believe that He is the 
on of God. I do not attempt to devise ar- 
ruments to prove it, since no one is ever 
onvinced by any argument. I can only say 
hat my belief is the result of my own ex- 
yerience in trying to follow Him. There are 
nany reasons why I prefer to believe it. I 
vill indicate just one. It is the occasion 
f His crucifixion. This is not a time of 
wetense. It is a time when men are jeer- 
ng at Him. “Ah,” they say, “thou that 
yullest down the sanctuary and buildeth in 
hree days! Save thyself by coming down 
rom the cross.” At one side squatted upon 
he ground are some dirty fellows playing 
vith dice for his cheap garments. On the 
ther side the stooped figure of Mary, His 
nother. We forgive people who hurt us 
nuch more easily than we forgive those who 
jurt our loved ones. It was in this sur- 
ounding that he said, “Father, forgive them 
‘or they know not what they do.” I do not 
<now of any man ever doing that.. I expect 
hat He is more than a man after all. 
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But what do we mean when we speak of 
the Spirit? It has been said that “in a sense 
the belief in the Holy Spirit has been an un- 
conscious protest from man’s spiritual na- 
ture aginst the doctrine of an absentee God.” 
This doctrine brought God into the active 
life of this world, but at a considerable cost. 
The spirit became a separate personality 
rather than an aspect of a personality. It 
has resulted not so much in mental confu- 
Sion as in evasion. For me the Holy Spirit 
is not something separate from the Father, 
but the endless activity of the Father carried 
on in the souls of men. To know the Spirit 
is to know God as present with a great 
purpose. 

This, then, is why I am a minister. It 
seems to me that the world would be much 
happier if we could learn how to live to- 
gether. Why should we be so selfish? Why 
must we continually hate each other? Why 
are we afraid? Why do we eat out our 
hearts in loneliness when there are other 
people longing for companionship even as 
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we are? These things do not seem to be 
necessary. I believe that the love of God 


in Christ Jesus our Lord will make these 
fears and wrongs both unnecessary -and 
impossible. 

I am a minister because I believe that 
men need God. We are making things so big 
in the world today that they dwarf men. 
Our minds are growing faster than our 
spirits, so that we discover power before we 
learn how properly to use it. As life ad- 
vances and civilization becomes more intri- 
cate so our temptations increase. I do not 
have much faith in systems. Remedies on 
the surface cannot change the life within 
from which conduct springs. Only God can 
do that. I believe that he is here now want- 
ing to do it. I cannot say much, but I can 
point, even a child can point, to the cross 
and show that God wants to help so much 
that he is suffering to do it. I am a minis- 
ter because I believe our greatest need is 
to know this Father with whom we live and 
work. 


Feeling Mexico’s Pulse 


T is no simple matter to learn anything 

about a new country in ten days. This 

S what a group of twenty-two ministers and 

aymen have just attempted to do in Mexico 
City. 

We went with one purpose: to know some- 
hing about the people, their problems, their 
fears, their hopes. We came away with 
many question marks, and some convictions. 

Our reception varied. Some smiled at our 
presumption, and said, “How can you know 
Mexico by spending ten days here? We 
have spent ten years.” Others suspected us 
of seeking oil concessions. They did not 
know how much money we carried. Some 
accused us of promoting a deep-dyed plan 
for re-establishing the Pope, or of securing 
zovernmental establishment for some brand of 
Protestantism, others figured we were simply 
off on a holiday. They were all dead wrong, 
and before our stay was over they knew it. 

The members of the seminar group—we 
called it “The conference on friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico” 
—soon learned that it was no picnic. For 
ten days we rushed from man to man, 
listening to addresses, asking questions, dis- 
cussing and going over our conclusions. We 
explored the back streets of the capital, and 
poked about in neighboring towns and vil- 
lages. We were received by the President 
and members of his cabinet, by the leaders 
in business life, Mexican and foreign, by 
labor leaders, by representative Catholics 
and Protestants, by exponents of Mexican 
art and music, leading educators and think- 
ers. We sought to hear the various sides of 
the tangled issues which Mexico faces, and 
to balance evidence. 


We return with no delusions as to the ex- 
tent of our knowledge. We learned some- 
thing of the spirit of the people and of those 
in positions of authority; we felt the sweep 
of genuine democratic feeling in the coun- 
try; we learned to appreciate the peculiar 
appeal of its people. 

It was an experiment which looks a long 
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way. If there is to be peace between the 
United States and Mexico, it must be upon 
the basis of mutual respect and affection. 
Our diplomacy fora hundred years is bleared 
and scarred. We have sinned and have not 
confessed. We have exploited and robbed; 
we have done it with much show of superior- 
ity and revelation of implied contempt. Con- 
fession comes before absolution; it is high 
time we confess. I speak dogmatically ; 
there is ground for it. Let him who doubts 
buy Prof. Fred Rippy’s recent book, The 
United States and Mexico, and ponder there- 
upon. Secretary of State Kellogg should 
read it; so should Ambassador Sheffield. It 
might even be good for Mr. Doheny. 


Mexico has received many guests in its 
time. It has learned to suspect its guests. 
They come with too many requests. They 
have had money to back up their requests. 
Too often they have used that money in 
rather devious ways. They have been sus- 
pected, not without evidence, of handing 
guns around, of furnishing powder. They 
were very friendly with Mr. Diaz, and Mr. 
Diaz is not on the roster of Mexican saints. 
When the Indian at last awoke he found 
that the American guests had obtained title 
to much of his best land, most of his oil, 
much of his mineral wealth. Guests are not 
rated very highly in Mexico. 

The impressions which linger with one are 
too many and too confused to submit them- 
selves to exact language. Some things stand 
out vividly. 

The Mexican people are embarked upon 
a crusade. There is a religious intensity in 
the air. There is a good deal of the French 
Revolution about it, but vastly more sanity 
and strength. There is something of the 
American Revolution about it, but with 
vastly more clear-cut issues between privi- 
lege and exploitation, between the rights of 
the common man and the aristocracy of in- 
herited power. There is something of the 
Russian Revolution about it; there is the 


Same rising in wrath of the peasant against 
the landholder, of the underprivileged against 
the powerful; but the Mexican Revolution is 
saner, less reckless, more constructive in 
mood. It is an Indian crusade. The Indian 
is in power, and he is seeking to undo the 
wretchedness inherited from four -hundred 
years of foreign domination, exploitation, cru- 
elty. There is a marvelous lack of ready- 
made economic formule guaranteed to cure 
the world’s ills. There is a minimum of doc- 
trinaire economics, and an abundance of 
straightforward demands upon the nation 
and its citizens. The Indian wants land,— 
the land which Diaz and the Spaniards took 
away from him. He has no particular the- 
ory as to land titles or land values, but he 
wants his land. A race of lawyers might 
have found some more tactful way of taking 
it, but the Indian is determined to take it, 
nevertheless. And who can say that he is 
wrong? He sees the old common lands, the 
ejidos of the Indian villages, in the hands 
of great landowners. He hears many stories 
of the way in which those lands were ac- 
quired, some of them true, some not so true. 
When Madero came with his slogan, Tierra 
y Libertad! the Indian fell into line. He 
wanted liberty, and land is liberty. 

The exact method of handling that land 
question is difficult. The Constitution of 
1917 gave the government the right to con- 
demn large holdings of land, and to divide 
them among the Indians. This meant great 
power in the hands of local officials. Local 
officials, as in some more privileged parts of 
the world, are sometimes open to persuasion. 
Injustices have been done. It is not hard 
to understand the way American landowners 
feel about laws which take away that to 
which they have a deed. Many of them got 
their deeds by methods which were perfectly 
honest. Many of them did not. They all 
have their deeds, and an Anglo-Saxon thinks 
highly of deeds, powers of attorney, and first 
mortgages. 

The law provided that owners whose lands 
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are taken over shall receive Mexican bonds 
in payment for them. Now bonds are touchy 
things in Mexico. The Americans and Eng- 
lish have not made a rush on those bonds. 
Most of them-are still unclaimed. The 
owners have grievances and have worn a 
well-beaten path to the American and Brit- 
ish Embassies. Ambassadors sometimes 
write notes to Westminster and Washington, 
and then notes come back to Mexico. The 
Indian is more interested in his frijole patch. 
He does not write notes. 

No matter how many bad names are used 
to describe the land movement in Mexico, it 
is at bottom a crusade. It is spiritual. It 
is a blow for independence, and there can be 
no independence until Mexico has a clear 
right to do as it pleases with its own. 

The chureh question is a case in point. 
The leaders of Mexico have studied history, 
and they know a good deal about ecclesias- 
tics. They have decided that Mexico will 
never be free until church domination is re- 
moved. They are not attacking religion, 
they are attacking the political ambitions of 
a group which represents the political phi- 
losophy of Spain and special privilege. Pres- 
ident Calles expressed this point of view 
very forcefully in speaking to us: “We have 
no quarrel with religion. We have no quar- 
rel with the Catholic faith, nor the Protes- 
tant. Our quarrel is with the foreign-im- 
posed hierarchy which for four hundred 
years has ever been on the side of oppression 
and ignorance and tyranny. The church has 
encouraged ignorance and winked at vice, 
knowing full well that these are the mighti- 
est weapons of the tyrant. They have kept 
the people ignorant, and have used this ig- 
norance to enslave the people to the will of 
the church and the clergy. This spiritual 
enslavement has been the constant ally of 
the privileged and the powerful against the 
underprivileged and the disinherited.” 

The leaders of the church feel that they 
are unjustly used. They quote, and with 
truth, the tremendous contribution which the 
church has made to Mexico. They have a 
right to be proud of many of the institutions 
which Rome has given to Mexico. They 
hold to that ancient tenet of Rome, and in- 
sist that the law of a country must be sub- 
servient to the interests of religion. ‘They 
deny the authority of the Constitutions of 
1857 and of 1917. They appeal to what is 
to them a higher law, and in the name of 
conscience and of God are determined to re- 
sist. We of New England should be the 
first to admit the validity of the principle, 
much as we might disagree with the particu- 
lar applications which they deduce. 

But the government cannot do other than 
it is doing. They will break the power of 
the church, and it will be the best thing 
which ever happened to the Roman Church 
in Mexico. It will not destroy religion. It 
will not destroy the faith of the common 
people. It may well be that out of this con- 
flict there will emerge a new church within 
the old, a church which will furnish the 
channel for the expression of the devotion 
which is sweeping across Mexico today. I 
cannot see that Protestantism has anything 
more than a passing promise for Mexico. 
Its mission schools are serving nobly. Its 
churches are doing something to suggest new 
ways of faith. But our Protestantism is too 
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cold, too exact, too unadorned. It lacks 
grace and beauty. The soul of the Mexican 
is aflame. He is a mystic. He sees visions 
and dreams dreams. He has song in his 
soul, and poetry in every fiber of his being. 
The church which is to be the church of 
Mexico must be bigger and finer than either 
the Roman or the Protestant church. 

There is bigness in this land, bigness of 
heart and bigness of soul. I covet for the 
United States the gifts which Mexico can 
bring to us. I wish that they would send 
missionaries to Massachusetts and Califor- 
nia, and teach us some of the things which 
they know about living. 

They could teach us to appreciate beauty. 
They are developing their own art. There is 
a weird and compelling note in it. It haunts 
one. The mural paintings of Diego Rivera 
in the Education Building in Mexico City 
depict the life and struggles of the Indian. 
They are gorgeously crude and brutal. They 
astound one. They make one mad. But it 
is the experience of many of us that having 
come to scoff we return to pray. 

They could teach us to sing. We have 
good music in America, but we dress up for 
it, and feel a bit uncomfortable about it, and 
then go to our homes and take off our col- 
lars, and tune in on station XYZ and listen 
to Captain Dumpity’s Hot Town Orchestra. 
Music doesn’t seem to be indigenous to the 
soil of our souls. We have to keep prodding 
it, watering it, fussing with it. But Mexico 
—here they know how to sing. “In Mexico,” 
writes Katherine Anne Porter, “most of the 
birds, and all of the people sing.” They sing 
over their babies, and as they make their 
tortillas. And they have orchestras. The 
Federal Department of Education subsidizes 
many of them. You find them in the village 
squares and the city parks. They play the 
music of Mexico, with its plaintive melodies, 
and its undertone of poignant appeal which 
reaches any soul that is not lost. 

They could teach us courtesy. The wel- 
come to a Mexican home is a benediction, 
and the smile of the humblest peon often 
takes on an indescribable grace. 

It will be a happy day when America is 
cured of its delusions of superior virtue, and 
is ready to learn the art of living from these 
Indians of Mexico. It can only come as we 
move back and forth across the line of the 
Rio Grande, seeking neither financial advan- 
tage nor political power, seeking rather to 
enter into the cultural and spiritual wealth 
which these sons of the soil have so hardly 
won. 

These are some of the gifts which this 
band of wayfarers found in Mexico. Am 
I too enthusiastic over this nation and this 
people? Do I overlook their weaknesses and 
underestimate their vices? It may be. The 
chiefest glory of love is its blindness. It is 
high time we cultivate it. It is not hard if 
you will give Mexico a good chance to get 
under your skin. 


My Trinity 
By Estella Hall Reade 
The tree, the mountain, and the sea 
To every fiber, ev’ry pulse of me 
Sing with vibrantly appealing voice; 
My heart responds, my soul uplifts 
In prayer to the Giver of the Three. 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of the Past and Present 


In the city where I resided long, thers 
were aged men who once a year put on Blue 
Uniforms, and marched behind a Band, and 
listened to an oration, and went to the City 
of the Dead, and laid Flowers upon Graves, 
And every year I marched with them, until 
they grew too old to march, but rode in Car- 
riages, and then in Gasoline Chariots, but 
I still marched. | 

And on one of those days I sat, when ali 
was over, and saw a group of Schoolboys 
who had not marched nor strewn Flowers, 
but were playing Ball. And an old Soldier 
said unto me: 

Those lads were as old as I was when 1 
enlisted in Sixty-One, but they are Idle, and 
Frivolous, and they think little of the mean- 
ing of this day, and of the Heroism of the 
Past. | 
And I said, The past is an Ocean that lieth 
below the dam, and the present is a Trick- 
ling Stream that floweth over the wheel. 
But he who talketh of the Past may glorify 
the Ocean as if it had been all a Mill Race 
at one time, whereas, it had to trickle over 
the wheel as the Present doth now, and 
sometimes it was Pretty Muddy, and ran 
with Feeble Flow. 

And he said: Boys are not what they used 
to be. 

And I said: No, and they never were. 

Now it came to pass not long after this 
Conversation, that I marched again, and on 
other days, and I marched not with old men, 
but with those same lads who had been play- 
ing ball on Memorial Day. And their smooth- 
shaven jaws were firm, and they were grim) 
and quiet. But now and then they sang, 
saying, And we won’t come back till it’s over, 
over there. | 

And as I had marched with their grand- 
fathers, so I marched with them. And my 
heart was more in my throat when I marched 
with the boys than when I had marched with 
the Old Men. 

And now I remember concerning those 
Lads, how they sailed away to where Pop- 
pies Grow in Flanders Fields, and how they 
did not come back till it was over, over there. 
And to my mind, they were gone quite long 
enough. 

And one of those lads, who went over and 
came not back, was a grandson of the aged 
man who said: 

These lads are frivolous, and care not for 
the things we fought for. 

Because when the time came that Brave 
Men were needed, those lads were not found 
to be cowards. 

Now I am a man of peace, and I pray God 
there may be war no more. Yet do I re- 
member with holy pride the aged men I have 
known who counted not their lives too great 
a price to pay that the Nation might be one 
and that Nation free; and I remember also 
their grandsons who gave their merry youth 
away for country and for God. And though 
the Ocean of past heroism be deeper and its 
shores more wide than the trickling stream 
of the present, yet am I glad that the springs 
of Virtue and Heroism have not yet run dry. 
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By Rev. Frederick Lynch, D.D. 
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_ Prussianizing Our Schools and Colleges 


Formerly Editor-in-Ohief of “The Christian Work” 


[" is significant that just at this moment 
_ there is a rapidly-growing sentiment 
igainst compulsory military drill in the 
schools and colleges of the United States 
md against the War Department putting 
sither officers, money, or equipment into any 
1igh school or college, even when asked to 
io so by the institution itself. This senti- 
ment is expressing itself in many forms. 
Several church groups have recently passed 
strong resolutions. Thus the Church Peace 
Union has put itself upon record at the 
meeting of its Executive Committee on Feb- 
ruary 11, to the following effect : 

‘1. As opposed in principle to the policy of 
permitting use of the Educational system of 
fhe United States of America for Military 
Training and propaganda by the War De- 
partment. 

2. AS opposed to the Military Training 
now given in the public high schools. 

_ 3. As opposed to all compulsory Military 
Training except in essentially Military 
Schools. 

_Last December some twenty denomina- 
ions met in Washington for a Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and World Peace. 
The delegates were officially appointed and 
so spoke for their churches to a certain 
legree and they published the following 
statements in their findings: 

We rejoice in the condemnation of the 
militaristic spirit by the President in his 
Omaha address and record our opposition 
io all efforts to use the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps, and the Mobilization or Defense 
Test Day exercises as means of fostering 
the spirit of war among our citizens and es- 
pecially among our youth. We approve all 
suitable efforts to improve the physical well- 
being of students in our schools and colleges, 
both boys and girls, but we emphatically dis- 
approve of compulsory military training. 
We urge careful review of the effect of mili- 
tary training in all its phases. 

Not long ago there was something of a 
small revolution in the College of the City 
of New York when a large contingency of 
the students protested against compulsory 
military training, and the college paper, 
The Oampus, published several bloodthirsty 
paragraphs from the Manual of Military 
Training in use. (1 will come back to this 
later.) The other day 1,783 students of 
Cornell University expressed themselves in 
no uncertain language in a petition for- 
warded to the faculty against compulsoy 
military drill. 

On Sunday, April 18, Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man in an address widely broadcasted at 
the time came out with an emphatic pro- 
test against the whole system, and he has 
been hearing from the whole country, while 
hundreds of officers have signed a petition 
to have him investigated. (Nothing is said 
about investigating his sanity, but my ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the aver- 
age officer distrusts anyone’s sanity who 
does not believe that the finest way to 
make a man is to march him around a field 
for two or three years with a gun on his 
shoulder, or who does not believe that the 
only way to national security is by the old 
way of guns.) The press has taken the 


matter up and a spirited discussion is 
going on throughout the country. 

The whole movement has just now come 
to a head in the introduction into the Con- 
gress of the United States by Represnta- 
tive Welsh of Philadelphia, of a bill which 
would prohibit compulsory military train- 
ing in any educational 
than a military school, and which would 
make such changes in the National Defense 
Act that the powers of the Administration 
to appoint army officers to teach in edu- 
cational institutions would be taken away. 
The House Military Affairs Committee held 
a hearing on April 29. and 30, and I had the 
pleasure of taking part in the first hearing 
which was devoted to the proponents of the 
bill. It was to me an extremely interesting 
hearing because it was the first time I 
had ever appeared before a committee of 
either the House or Senate where everyone 
on the Committee was committed to “the 
other side.” This would perhaps be more 
naturally the case with this particular 
committee, for dealing as it does with mil- 
itary matters it would logically have many 
military men upon it. Be this as it may, 
it was easy to see from the outset that 
the committee as a whole were more inter- 
ested in arguing the case with us than in 
getting our testimony—and there was some 
delightful argument. Whether the com- 
mittee will ever report the bill out I do not 
know. I rather doubt it, and I under- 
stand that on the succeeding day when the 
opponents of the bill were heard the build- 
ing was so full of officers that one could 
not get into it. They were not grilled by 
the Committee as we were. 

I have had so many letters from preach- 
ers all over the United States asking why 
so many people oppose military training 
in our schools and colleges, and why I my- 
self am constantly protesting against it 
that it may be of interest if I set down 
in order a few propositions which it seems 
to me can justly be urged against it. 

First, our institutions of learning were 
founded not to make soldiers but citizens. 
Soldiering is perhaps the very last thing 
that any large proportion of the hundreds 
of thousands of students in our schools and 
colleges are going to have anything to do 
with, and with the growth of new methods 
of settling international disputes the pos- 
sibilities of war grow more and more re- 
mote. Military drill is contrary to the 
whole ideal of education in a free democ- 
racy as it is contrary to our educational 
tradition. Our educational system should 
fit boys for the life they will have to live 
and the work they will have to do, and 
military training is worthless as a method 
of education for these things. 

Secondly, it introduces into our schools and 
colleges an alien authority, a divisive dis- 
cipline and that Prussian spirit that inevi- 
tably manifests itself in army circles. 
Complaints have been increasingly bumer- 
ous of the high-handed authority the army 
officers usurp in certain of the state uni- 
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versities and I imagine clashes between 
the officers and the faculties come oftener 
than we know. Anyhow, there is the men- 
ace of the War Department getting more 
and more of a grip upon our colleges and a 
bureaucratic dictation taking the place of 
our vaunted academic freedom. Even in 
Prussia’s palmiest days no man in a mili- 
tary uniform was allowed inside a college 
door. Dr. Cadman at Brooklyn and Prof, 
William Bradley Otis at the hearing in 
Washington, both dwelt emphatically upon 
this danger of Prussianizing our school 
system and the War Department stand- 
ardizing our whole curriculum of education, 
when it has the whole system in its grasp. 
The slogan of America might well be at 
just this time, “Hands off the schools and 
colleges of the United States.” 

Thirdly, there is a widespread suspicion 
that the War Department and the great 
crowd of militarists who are frantically 
pushing peace-time conscription in our 
schools have back in their minds far more 
than getting officers for R.O.T.C. There 
is a suspicion that it is a deep-laid, far- 
reaching, carefully wrought out plan to 
win the youth of the country by getting 
strong hold of them in their impressionable 
years for vast preparedness programs, big 
armies and navies and militarism in gen- 
eral. Everybody who follows the utter- 
ances emerging from the army groups in 
Washington and from officers throughout 
the country, knows how increasingly they 
are urging great armaments and preaching 
the gospel of “In time of peace prepare for 
war.” Now, I find everywhere I go a sus- 
picion that this is fundamentally what lies 
back of this vigorous effort to put military 
training into every school and college, and 
as I read some of the speeches that are 
being made by the officers who are cam- 
paigning among our colleges for this pur- 
pose I cannot help feeling there are 
grounds for the suspicion. 

Fourthly, Dr. Cadman made a great point 
when in his Brooklyn address he said: 
“Those who oppose it, as I do, contend that 
it ingrains in the mental and moral structure 
of our students the conviction that prepared- 
ness for war and war itself are normal re- 
lations of nations; encourages belief in vio- 
lence as the final resort in international 
differences and discourages the _ efforts 
now in process to settle such differences 
by arbitration. It also unconsciously pro- 
duces in schools and colleges a mental 
attitude inimical to the ideals of world 
justice and world peace for which we 
went into the World War.’ My own ex- 
perience after a rather long and thorough 
study of this subject bears out the fact that 
military training is one of the most potent 
influences in keeping alive the trust in war 
as the only means of settling international 
disputes. The average officer is convinced 
of this and the officers who train the men 
have great influence on them as well as au- 
tocratic power over them, and everyone 
may rest assured that many of these scores 


of officers who drill our high school and 
college boys take just exactly as much pains 
to drill their minds to think in military 
terms as they do to drill their legs to move 
in military manner. It is a great pity when 
as one of the results of the war all serious, 
humane people are trying to find a new and 
better way, a bloodless, Christian way, that 
the youth of America are to be trained to 
trust only the old way, the way of 1914, 
and put their trust again in guns. (As a 


significant index of how this is going on, 


it is a well-known fact that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get even such con- 
structive peace measures as the World Court, 
Arbitration Treaties, and associations of na- 
tions presented in some universities where 
the military group has got control. I can 
give instances if any of my readers are 
interested. ) 

Finally, the worst feature of this whole 


military training business is the subtle, un-_ 


conscious, psychological effect it produces 
upon the boys between fourteen and twenty. 
Tt is all nonsense to say that the military 
drill does not harden the finer instincts. 
Military drill is aimed at just one thing, 
and that is to teach a boy how to kill an- 
other. As a famous officer said (in the 
hearing of one of my friends), when a fine, 
big English boy came into his recruiting 
office in London, and said he wanted to go 
out and lay down his life for his country: 
“You get all this nonsense about laying 
down your life for your country out of your 
head. You’re not going out to lay down 
your life. You’re going out to make the 
other fellow lay down his. A soldier has 
just one business in war and that is to kill 
as many men as he can.” Now we can use 
all the soft terms we want to about military 
training, its ultimate object is to train men 
to kill, and you can’t spend two years on 
training a boy how to kill without doing 
something to his character. I have before 
me, as I write, the Manual of Military 
Training, by Moss and Lang. I tried to in- 
troduce certain passages from this manual 
at the hearing in Washington but the Com- 
mittee asked to have it left out of the rec- 
ords, saying that it was not fair to intro- 
duce it as those passages were not being 
taught now and were war-time instructions. 
This may be true, but this book bears the 
date of 1923, and on the title page it boasts 
of the fact that 300,000 copies are in use and 
that it has been adopted by one hundred 
schools and colleges. At the opening of the 
chapter on Bayonet Practice I find the fol- 
lowing charming paragraph: “Bayonet fight- 
ing is possible only because red-blooded men 
naturally possess the fighting instinct. This 
inherent desire to fight and kill must be 
carefully watched for and encouraged by the 
instructor. It first appears in a recruit when 
he begins to handle his bayonet with facil- 
ity, and increases as his confidence grows. 
With the mastering of his weapon there 
comes to him a sense of personal fighting su- 
periority, and a desire for physical conflict. 
He knows that he can fight and win. His 
practice becomes snappy and full of strength. 
He longs to test his ability against an en- 
emy’s body; to prove that his bayonet is 
irresistible.’ 

In this same “educational treatise” I find 
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in Appendix I another charming line to the 
effect that “the principles of sportsmanship 
and consideration for your opponent have no 
place in hand to hand fighting.” (The italics 
are in the text.) This is followed by defi- 
nite instructions how to gouge out the en- 
emy’s eyes with your thumbs, how to break 
his neck, and so on. 

Perhaps our children do not have enough 
of the fighting and killing instinct in them 
and it ought to be encouraged. The more I 
study modern military training the more I 
realize that this is just what it is doing. If 
we want this, all right, but let us not camou- 
flage. 


Real Church Work 


By Rey. James Austin Richards 

[Eprror’s Nore: We have recovered from 
a pigeonhole of inheritance from a former 
editorial “régime” this article, written when 
Dr. Richards was minister of Mount Vernon 
Church, in Boston. This fact will explain 
certain allusions which we have not wished 
to alter. Otherwise the article is as timely 
and important as the day it was written.) 

When persons come to the minister of the 
church and ask for some definite thing to 
do I glory in this revelation that their hearts 
are right. But when I find folk assuming 
that there is nothing for them to do unless 
I can give them a task which they can do 
up in a piece of paper and carry home under 
their arms, I long to remind them of that 
saying of the first minister of this church, 
which now hangs upon the wall of the room 
where much of its best work is done—‘An 
earnest heart finds a thousand things to do 
which a dull inquiry after duty will never 
discover.” Notice that the heart finds them 
for itself and it does not have to make in- 
quiry. What would you say to a domestic 
who never saw anything to do herself un- 
less it were pointed out for her? What 
would you say of a young man in business 
who never used his own sense in discover- 
ing how to be useful? When you engage 
a man you want not only his hands and 
feet in your service; you want also his eyes, 
his ears, his brains. When a man asks for 
a definite thing to do for the church I some- 
times am moved to make an answer that 
would almost sound impertinent—“Go look 
with open eyes at this church; listen to all 
the messages of its life; look beyond it into 
the community and listen to the cries of 
need that come therefrom; then go home 
and sit down and think. Hnter your cham- 
ber and kneel before your Lord and then 
come and tell me what you are going to do.” 

One hesitates to draw too many illustra- 
tions in these days from military affairs, 
but how often have we been told that the 
armies which fought in this country in the 
early sixties were the greatest armies that 
the world had seen, yet not because of su- 
perior equipment, not because of superior 
organization, but because they were armies 
of “thinking bayonets.’ Each man was 
able to be his own general at need. Hach man 
was able to see what he ought to do quite as 
well as others could tell him. And I sub- 
mit that the greatest need of our churches 
today is of a membership made up of “think- 
ing bayonets.” 


Give us that and we shall not have so’ 


many folk who can discourse eloquently up. 
the application of the principles of broth< 
hood to distant problems, while they thes, 
selves are afraid to speak to a person; 
the next pew. We shall not have so maj) 
folk who urge the officials of the chur’ 
to be faithful in calling from house to hou 
while they themselves never think of spea_ 
ing a word for the church to the neighb 
just moved in across the street or acra 
the hallway. When Jesus planned to tal 
the world for God he did not need an ela 
orate organization but just took the pri 
ciples of his own life and dropped the! 
down into the hearts of other men and thi 
bade them go out as his representatives ar 
do what their eyes and ears and heac 
should teach them. 

But this implies something yet more in 
portant. It is that the material of churc 
work is personal. The fishers were to I 
fishers still, but now their fishing was { 
be for men. The farmers were still to ¢ 
out to the harvest, but the whitened field 
in which they were to labor were fields ( 
human life. The shepherds were still to h 
under-shepherds in the earing for greg 
flocks, but their sheep were to be the need 
souls of humanity. That is the material fo 
the church worker—the pulsing, vibrant lif 
that throngs across your path and min 
Years ago a young man lately come to th 
city attended one of the evening services ¢ 
this church. He was a young man who ha 
not yet entirely found the ideals which wer 
to be the strength of his life. When th 
service was over he started home. He hear 
footsteps behind him. A hand stretched ov 
from the dark and a voice spoke to him i 
kindly tones, ‘‘We were glad to have yo 
here.” And that little incident has been fo?! 
ever since singing itself through the yeal 
of that man’s strong service to this churd 
At another time one of the men of th 
church entered a shoe store and passed int 
the back room where a young man we 
tying up bundles, and spoke to him simpl 
and directly about the chureh and the Chri 
tian life. That was the first step in the col 
version of Dwight L. Moody. The man wh 
spoke to the stranger on the street may hay 
hesitated to do it. The man who went int 
that shoe store first walked by the door 1 
dread and had to gather himself togethe 
to rush in and have it over. But each one § 
knew the value of human life that he cow 
not let the chance go by. How many bett 
chances have we missed? How many Clear¢ 
calls have we refused? 

“The Lord appointed seventy others, ar 
sent them two and two before his face in 
every city and place whither he himse 
was about to come.” That is the very e 
sence of service to the church. To go 01 
into the personal contacts that are natur 
to your life and there work upon men at 
women to turn those who are hostile to tl 
church away from their hostility, to tu) 
those who are indifferent towards the chur 
into its ardent friends. This is the essen 
of church service. 


The way to be comfortable is to make othe 
so; the way to make others so is to appe 
to love them; the way to appear to love the 
is to love them in reality —Paillettes @ Or. 
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CHAPTER X V—Oontinued 


_ College and Great Experiences 

| As I look back upon college days, and the 
mfluence exerted upon me for good, the 
office of the teacher rises into a greatness 
surpassed only by noble parenthood. The 
teacher may be forgotten; the effect of the 
teacher upon mind and life is as enduring 
jas the race to which-he belongs. His char- 
acter through the character of his pupils 
passes into the biological stream; it remains 
there forever to cleanse and exalt. The 
‘character of the American people, so far as 
jit is worthy, carries in it the saving grace 
jof all the great teachers we have ever had, 
‘the noblest example, perhaps, of the doc- 
\trine of the conservation of energy. It was 
@ true instinct, it was genuine piety that led 
the German people to inscribe the monument 
\to Wichte, a very great teacher, with these 
|words: “The teacher shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament and they that 
jturn many to righteousness as the stars for 
r: and ever”; and this although only the 
| 

! 


eyes of the Hternal may behold them. 

; Another experience of moment in college 
‘was the fact that the student wag led by 
/such teachers as I have described into open 
‘communion with a company of the greatest 


‘minds in human history. I was led by these 
and other teachers mainly along one line. 
here were Locke, Berkeley, and Hume in 
‘English thought, there were Descartes, Male- 
‘branche, and Spinoza in French thought, 
\there were Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 


‘in’ German thought, and there was that in- 
lteresting old reprobate Schopenhauer; and 


‘behind them all, there was the supreme 
mountain range of the intellectual life of 
Vine world, Plato and Aristotle. 

' This is only one line. But to be thus ad- 
-yanced, to be enabled by one’s teachers to 
‘understand these men, their achievement 
nd its limitation, to gain faith and courage 
under one’s guides, to push on toward the 
attainment of one’s own personal view of the 
/meaning of life and the universe, marks an- 
other superlative college experience. I 
‘should say that intellectually the best thing 
that college did for me was to procure for 
Me open communion with a single line of 
the world’s greatest minds. I am unable to 
express the happiness that this privilege has 
brought me. Veneration for the minds that 
have controlled the thought of the world has 
become habitual with me; to know some of 
‘them, and to have had them as life compan- 
ions, guides, and friends, has been a source 
of help and happiness too great for utter- 
ance. For this chief service I can never be 
thankful enough to my Alma Mater. 

I have so deep a respect for Emerson, and 
‘so high an estimate of his good influence, 
that I regret to seem to think less generously 
of him than I do think. When he is com- 
pared with Plato, as he has often been by 
writers of distinction, it has always ap- 
peared to me as if these writers understood 


i 
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neither Plato nor Hmerson. Emerson is not 
Greek; he is New Bngland in his flesh and 
bone, one of the purest, one of the most 
radiant souls, with gifts of expression full 
of charm and‘power, and with an undefined 
and mystic relation to man’s world and 
man’s universe, the guide, as Arnold truly 
said, to those who would live in the spirit. 
Plato is one of the most magnificent of hu- 
man intellects, one of the strongest and 
most original of metaphysicians, a technical 
thinker and a man of letters at the same time 
of the first order, whose insights into human 
society, the soul of man, and the universe as 
construed through reason and moral feeling 
have enriched the world; one with surpass- 
ing wealth, who must be regarded as the 
greatest writer of prose of whom we have 
any record, and a dramatic genius in the his- 
tory of philosophy, the most difficult of all 
spheres for the display of successful dra- 
matic power, the equal of any man who ever 
lived, Let him who would lightly dispute 
this last judgment read again the Phedo, 
the Symposium, the Protagoras, the Theate- 
tus, and the Republic. We love Emerson, 
and we are prouder of him as the years roll 
by, but he is no more like Plato than “I to 
Hercules.” 


The comparison of Aristotle to the Eng- 
lish Empiricists, which was in vogue in the 
nineteenth century and earlier, while some- 
what different, was equally wanting in in- 
sight with that between Emerson and Plato. 
Until enlightened by German scholars and 
thinkers, particularly by Hegel in his His- 
tory of Philosophy, and by Zeller in his 
monumental work on Greek Philosophy, Eng- 
lish writers were singularly meager in their 
conception and treatment of Aristotle. Good 
men the Wnglish have had in more recent 
times: Ross and his great edition of the 
Metaphysics; Burnet, the Oxford Aristote- 
lians, Smith, T. Case, Joachim, and, above 
all, Bywater; still it remains true that the 
most adequate works on this great Greek 
master are in German, and these set him 
where he belongs, greatest among the great, 
a world teacher for all time. His Physics 
are indeed worthless, or nearly so, and there 
are many things even in his marvelous bio- 
logical works that are clear mistakes; yet, 
when we think that he lived more than 
twenty-two centuries ago, the substantial 
value of his works in the human sphere, 
and their surpassing merit, are indeed amaz- 
ing. 

The discoverer of the process of syllogistic 
reasoning is stili the deepest and the most 
exact expounder of it; the best treatise on 
Rhetoric ever written, one that contains all 
of good ever said on that difficult subject 
since his time and infinitely more, is from 
Aristotle’s hand; his essay on Poetry, only 
half of which has survived the wreck of 
time, has been and still remains an un- 
equaled fountain of light, and carries in its 


fifty pages more comprehension of the soul 
of tragedy and more insight into poetry than 


does any other book in existence; his Hthics, 
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Massachusetts 


excelled in single aspects by Butler, Kant, 
Green, and others, for mastery in its vision 
of the supreme end of human conduct, in its 
analytic insight, in its serious, luminous, and 
unbiased treatment of ethical] phenomena, 
in its rational Strength, elevation, and 
charm, is without a parallel. Witness its 
treatment of friendship, and its contention 
that the sex relations of husband and wife 
are capable of rising into a true part of 
virtuous character. This every good man 
knows, yet one will look far and wide to 
find a recognition of it in ethical writings; 
and it would do them good to ponder Aris- 
totle’s words who think it blasphemy to 
claim that Jesus came into the world by 
the path of natural human parenthood. It 
is interesting to find Jonathan Edwards and 
Aristotle in fellowship here. Edward’s last 
message to his wife, one to be forever cher- 
ished by those who find in the human home 
the heart of the world, runs thus: “Give my 
kindest love to my dear wife, and tell her 
that the uncommon union which has so long 
Subsisted between us has been of such a 
nature as I trust is spiritual, and, there- 
fore, will continue forever.” 

To the works of Aristotle already men- 
tioned must be added his treatise on Politics, 
which experts tell us is without a rival in 
wisdom and political insight, and his great 
book on Metaphysics, the first, and still the 
richest treatise on the subject. Here we 
find the Greek master, throwing the whole 
world of rich and wonderful detail into the 
Simple Classifications of substance and acci- 
dent, matter and form, the world and God; 
surveying the universe, in its amazing 
development from formless and therefore 
meaningless matter, through the ever-ascend- 
ing presence and sovereignty of form in 
matter, till we reach the perfect Spirit, the 
Divine Being, matterless, the Absolute Life, 
by the love of whom organic, instinctive, 
and rational, the universe is sustained an@ 
moved. 

I once wrote that Aristotle had no reli- 
gion; this I now believe is a mistake. I 
ground my new conclusion on two things: 
Aristotle’s Hymn to God, in the seventh 
chapter of the eleventh book of his Meta- 
physics, and upon the turn, a perfectly 
natural turn, given to Aristotle’s ethical 
teaching by Eudemus: the end of life is “to 
behold God and to serve him,” which might 
have served as a model for the Westminster 
Divines when they framed their famous an- 
swer to the question, What is man’s chief 
end? “Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him forever.” Respect for 
experience combined with a lofty idealism 
sustained by the profoundest insight is char- 
acteristic of Aristotle. His great qualities 
are knowledge, acuteness, analytic and syn- 
thetic vision, sagacity, comprehensiveness, 
strength, critical and constructive genius, 
and a:mind as purely devoted to the search 
for truth as ever lived among men. When 
Jerome, one of the greatest scholars of the 
early Church, spoke of Aristotle as’: Miraci: 
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lum Mundi, he came as near as may be to 
saying the best word about this thinker. 

Passing from Plato to Aristotle, many 
complain of finding the latter eold and for- 
mal. I have not found him so; I have found 
him one of the greatest of teachers, one of 
the best of friends, an eternal protestant 
against the overdone statement, the wild 
rhetoric, and the weak sentimentalism to 
which every preacher is exposed, and I com- 
mend to my brethren, and to others similarly 
exposed, as a delightful companion for life, 
as a teacher of truth, and a corrector of 
errors, this champion intellectual athlete of 
the world. 

Among men of supreme genius of the 
Greek race there is no one whose works come 
closer to the modern mind than those of 
Sophocles. Sir Richard C. Jebb has made 
the seven dramas of Sophocles a part of 
English literature by his translation. Trag- 
edy as calamity, pure calamity, has never 
had a greater presentation than in Gidipus 
the King, and I know of nothing more ten- 
der and beautiful than Gdipus at Coloneus, 
(Edipus coming to Athens to die, and guided 
in his old age and blindness by his two faith- 
ful daughters. Here the tempestuous life 
clears in the evening into transcendent 
beauty, and Gidipus goes hence leaving the 
world in the glow of a benedictive death. 

Nor is there anywhere depicted a loftier 
or grander woman than Antigone. It is only 
saying what all Greek scholars know, that 
the Greek of Sophocles is beautiful as the 
living world in early summer. This poet 
“saw life steadily and saw it, whole,” as 
Arnold says; so deep and pure was his 
vision that his works are contemporary with 
all generations of human beings. 

Professor Goodwin would urge his stu- 
dents to read another great Greek writer, 
Thucydides. His Greek is admittedly the 
hardest of all the classic authors, and it 
has always been a matter of regret to me 
that I have had time to read only a little 
of him. He recorded the greatest historical 
tragedy of ancient times and in doing so he 
filled his pages with political wisdom that 
modern times should be slow to overlook. 
The seventh book of the History of Thu- 
cydides rises into a grandeur of form and 
of movement unsurpassed by any tragedy 
known to me, and the last words of Nicias, 
the Athenian commander, to his doomed 
army, Andrew Lang might well class among 
the greatest and most piercing utterances 
of despair: “We must do what men may, 
and bear what men must.” 

Another experience I gained from college 
of great importance to me was this, that the 
past is the background of the present, that 
we inherit a world of interests still imper- 
fectly comprehended, and that it is the duty 
of every educated mind to do something 
somewhere to moye these human interests 
one step more at least out of their imper- 
fection. Professor Palmer has a striking 
essay on The Glory of the Imperfect. This 
is the condition not only of American inter- 
ests, but also of the total of those interests 
that constitute our world. We have inher- 
ited this world; we are under obligations to 
it in science, in history, in philosophy, in re- 
ligion, and the philosophy of religon. From 
the wealth of the past, and with the intui- 
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tions and inspirations of the present, we 
must help the Hternal Spirit in the creation 
of the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. The call of 
the college, in the name of the goodness and 
incompleteness of the past, to serve the pres- 
ent by the power of the past, and by the 
light of the Perfect under which both past 
and present stand revealed, in their achieve- 
ment and failure, is one of the great awak- 
ening calls of the world; it rang then in my 
soul, it rings today in ten thousand souls, 
prophetic of the consciousness of power and 
ampler and better service. 

There was at length a great religious ex- 
perience. Because I took serious subjects, 
I met only the serious men in college; they 
all were devout, even those of them who 
believed nothing. I recall an experience in 
Appleton Chapel that has been central in 
my life; it came like a flash, it came to stay, 
it has been a permanent light. One day in 
Appleton Chapel, weary with work, tired in 
every nerve, waiting for the service to begin, 
I asked myself this question: What is it all 
for, this toil and struggle, living in the heart 
of intellectual conflict, nothing sure, every- 
thing called into question, what is the good 
of it? Then came this thought: Life stands 
at the center of the world, human life; 
whatever Cleanses that, whatever redeems it 
from the power of evil, whatever gives it 
freedom, whatever greatens it and glorifies 
it must be true. Religion then appeared to 
me to mean sovereign insight into life’s 
meaning, insight that generates power to 
overcome the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, insight that brings one into humble 
but happy service in the Kingdom of God, 
that leads a man to consecrate his being 
to the improvement of the life of his kind, 
and that gives him a song in the night and 
in the light. Life is central and supreme; 
life is the judge from whom there is no 
appeal as to what is true, beautiful, and 
good; the verdict of life overrides all other 
verdicts; what life approves, through its 
growth, power, joy, becomes our Divine Gos- 
pel; what life condemns, through its waste, 
weakness, and woe, has no right to be ex- 
cept in the synagogue of Satan. 

This fundamental and generative idea 
came to me in college, and out of it have 
flowed the faith and service of my subse- 
quent life. 

(Continued next week) 


Our Cry 


God of the nations, who from dawn of days 

Hast led thy people in their widening ways, 

Thro’ whose deep purpose stranger thousands 
stand 

Here in the borders of our promised land: 


Thine ancient might did break the Pharaoh’s 
boast, 

Thou wast the shield for Israel’s marching host, 

And, all the ages thro’ , past crumbling throne 

And broken fetter, thou hast brought thine own. 


Thy hand hast led across the hungry sea 

The eager peoples flocking to be free, 

And from the breeds of earth, thy silent sway 
Fashions the nations of the broadening day. 


Then, for thy grace to grow in brotherhood, 
For hearts aflame to serve thy destined good, 
For faith, and will to win what faith shall see, 
God of thy peoples, hear us cry to thee. 

—wW. Russell Bowie. 
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Memorial Day | 
By Emma W. Little : 
Soft breezes race, ' 
The poplar leaves are trembling, 4 
Pale sky, eternal, curves to meet the hills. ‘| 
In this calm place 4 
Where stirs no world’s upheaval 
Wave rain-stained flags above dull moss-growr 
stones. | 


They rest here well. 

The seasons change above them. 

White snows give place to living greens 0} 
spring. 

The youth who fell 

In prison, camp, and battle (i 

Lie waiting here until the Last Great Day, § 


They face the Hast. 

Their uniforms enshroud them; 

Khaki and blue and garb of minute-men. 
O Thou who see’st, 

Grant to their souls thy quiet 

And let them not have sacrificed in vain. 


A New Experience of an Old 


Event 
By Rey. Herbert H. Hines 

And it came to pass, as Jesus drew nigh, cer 
tain blind men sat by the roadside of thei 
daily life begging for the solution of then 
human difficulties and the cure of their many 
ills; and though they .received partial aid 
their difficulties remained about the same, an¢ 
their hurts were not healed. But hearing : 
new force in life going by, they inquired wha 
it meant. Those who belonged to a differen 
way of life told them that it was the spirit ant 
power of Jesus of Nazareth that had com 
down the long road of the many years, and tha 
the crowd were of those who had caught hi 
spirit, leaders and plain people of all ages, wh 
in daily life walked with him. And those by th 
side of the road, hurt by the hatreds and sel 
fishness of their old life, cried out, saying, “Je 
sus, thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” 

But those with whom they lived rebuke 
them, and told them to hold their peace, say 
ing that such faith was a whim and a senti 
ment, had long ago failed, and was not fit fo 
the hard world in which we live. Knowin 
that such indifference was but the blindnes 
that had long kept them on the roadside, hel 
less to gain the satisfactions and values of lif 
that would send them on, they eried out a grea 
deal more, “Thou Son of David, Leader o 
the disciples, of the fathers and saints of th 
church, of St. Francis, of Luther, of Wesley} 
of Lincoln, have mercy on us.” 

And Jesus stood beside them and askec 
“What shall I do for you?” And they replie 
“Grant that our eyes may be opened to th 
truth, that we may see the true meaning of ou 
life, that we may be able to see duty as clearl 
as the day’s work, and the end as the begir 
ning, to find justice in all things, and knoj 
life that is always guided by love.” And Jesu 
said, “Receive your sight, your faith has save 
you, and with your faith is the strength fo 
you to rise from your helplessness and repeate 
suffering into the Democracy of God.” 

And immediately they received their sight 
and in all departments and interests of dail 
life followed the leadership of Jesus, until a! 
they did glorified God. And all the nations say 
it, and when they too knew it, they found thei 
salvation in it, and they too gave praise unt 
God. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand! 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be! 
—Tennyson. 
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That “Appeal to Congregationalists’” 


One Answer 
By W. L. Thompson 


SUPERINTENDENT of schools, a mem- 

ber of a Congregational church, when one 
of his teachers spoke of Mission work in 
Africa, replied: “It is a great mistake to do 
anything for the Africans. Better let them 
die—the world would be better off without 
them.” 

How many of those appealed to on behalf of 
the benevolences of the church (less than one- 
tenth for Africa) are represented by the above 
quotation? 

May I point out a few common mistakes re- 
garding African Mission Work? 

1. The importance of mission work for 
Africa, as compared with that of the other 
great mission fields, should not be estimated by 
the relative density of the population or by 
the relative intelligence or advancement in ciy- 
ilization. The relative helplessness of Africa 
and her impending peril—not the old peril, but 
the new—offer impelling motives, as one would 
first rescue an infant from a burning house, 
hoping that the older children might escape. 

I notice that settlers in Africa are not usu- 
ally in favor of letting the native die. They 
want to use him. History seems to prove that 
when a strong intelligent race seeks to make 
use of a helpless ignorant one, dire calamity to 
both races is the inevitable result; ag illus- 
trated by slavery in our own land, the Congo 
Atrocities, ete. 

When it is proposed to civilize them, some 
say: “They are better off as they are.’ Not 
unless a beast is better than a man. Byven go, 
a man, even an African, cannot enjoy, to the 
full, the beast-life. The beast is not tormented 
by witchcraft. Witchcraft equals slavery, 
plunder, famine, and disease, in accounting for 
the sparseness of Africa’s population. Some 
will exclaim: “What evidence of the inferior- 
ity of the race!” But what does witchcraft in 
our oWn race and country, not many genera- 
tions ago, indicate? 

2. The prevalent impression that the native 
African igs an inferior race has never been con- 
firmed by argument or demonstration. Some 
will say: ‘The simple fact that the African 
has failed to keep pace with other nations 
proves it.’’ Not if there is another reasonable 
explanation. We have spoken of witchcraft. 
Dr. Ross has attributed the decline of Greece 
to the introduction of malaria. How much 
more reasonable to attribute Africa’s failure to 
rise to this almost omnipresent pest! And 
this is only one of several. Well, some will say: 
“The intelligence tests, during the Great War, 
prove racial inferiority.”’ Let these read the 
article by Rev. James Gregg, in the Scientific 
Monthly for March, 1925, p. 248. 

There have been some cases of native Afri- 
cans who, after having spent the best years of 
life for development in heathen surroundings, 
have then, in a civilized country, graduated 
from college and professional courses, on a par 
with white classmates. What the proportion 
of such minds is I cannot say, but I say with 
confidence: There are,in the kraals of Africa 
today heathen men and women born with as 
good natural endowment as you or I. It is 
the difference between their environment and 
owrs that explains why they are debased 
heathen while we are civilized Christian citi- 
zens. 

But why have we not produced such men on 
the Mission field? 

3. We have tried to build on too narrow a 
base. A pyramid to attain a certain height 


* See The Congregationalist for March 25, p. 359. 


must have an adequate base. We have been 
prone to forget that nine-tenths of our educa- 
tion comes from outside the schoolroom—life 
in a Christian civilized land. We try to give 
the one-tenth of the schoolroom and then, if 
there is a difference, we wonder why? 

And they must be produced on the field if 
they are to fully meet the situation. The more 
undeveloped state of Africa—and its occupa- 
tion by other nations—renders it necessary for 
missionaries to engage in a greater variety of 
work than in other mission fields, hence 

4. More workers are necessary—someone 
for each main department. As this is imprac- 
ticable, in a very small work, it follows that 
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to be financially economical or spiritually suc- 
cessful, in large measure or in permanent results, 
we must do a larger work that we may do a 
better work. And there must be a certain rela- 
tion between the size as well as the quality 
(the quality depending largely on the size) of 
a Christian Native Community and the oppos- 
ing forces, heathen and civilized, in order that 
the former may reasonably be expected to main- 
tain itself against the latter. 

How large a work? Large enough to pro- 
duce men able to take our places as leaders— 
able to do “greater works” after we are gone. 

I plead, then, for a more adequate trial of 
what Missions can do for the African. Give 
us for Missions what you spend for things that 
you will be better off without. Instead of 
diminishing ‘the joy of life,’ I assure you, 
you will be multiplying it, and will be substi- 
tuting for trashy joy that worth endurance, 
to gain. You to whom God has entrusted chil- 
dren, look about you, to the Loebs and Fields, 
whose children have been destroyed by wealth 
and luxury, and have compassion on your chil- 
dren. Do not deny them what developed your 
manhood. 

In appealing for Africa, I appeal for the 
world. H. G. Wells, during the Great War, 
said: “While these precious regions of raw ma- 
terial [in Africa] remain divided up between 
a number of competitive Huropean imperial- 
isms, each absolutely set upon the exploitation 
of its possessions, to its own advantage and 
the disadvantage of the others, there can be no 
permanent peace in the world.” How can we 
remove the “bone of contention’? Unless the 
Christian Church can rescue Africa from the 
avarice and passion of the rest of the world 
by making her able to stand for and plead for 
herself, she will prove the great center of world 
destroying conflicts. 

The trials of Missionaries! The only trial 
worth mentioning is inability to go forward 
with our work, for lack of backing from the 
home church that sent us. 

Are there no encouragements? There cer- 
tainly are or we could not “stick it.” After 
one-third of a century at Mount Silinda, Rho- 
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desia (where we began on “virgin soil’’), we 
have seven churches. Some of our members 
have shown devotion and character by endur- 
ing loss and persecution for their faith. We 
have twenty-six schools, aggregating 2,500 eager 
learners. Our educational work is ranked by 
the Phelps-Stokes Commission, with the best 
in Africa, the training in agriculture “nerhaps 
the best.” But our place in the front rank only 
emphasizes sad deficiency in Africa as a whole; 
we pleaded for twenty-five years for an agricul- 
turist. Our medical work has increased from 
a few hundred patients the first year, to a few 
thousand annually. But, so far as I know, our 
Dr. Lawrence is the only medical missionary 
in South Rhodesia at present. But—I think 
I speak in moderation when I say that had 
the force been doubled, the results would have 
been quadrupled. 

Another encouraging item in Rhodesia is 
the attitude of government. Government grants 
for education haye in recent years reached 40 
per cent of the total cost of the Mt. Silinda 
work. But, when government offers three- 
fourths of the salary of four urgently needed 
teachers, if our Board will send them out, it 
is very discouraging that no notice is taken 
of the offer because the Board ig burdened with 
debt and our supporters cannot be appealed to 
(this is why I propose the ‘Mission Plan.” 
See The Oongregationalist for April 15, p. 463). 

When we glance at Africa as a whole, we 
are encouraged by many good schools carried 
on by thousands of devoted workers; but for 
the whole of Africa, south of Egypt, there are 
only two that “have any claim to recognition 
as colleges. One is Fourah Bay College in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, and the other is Fort Hare 
Native College, in the Union of South Africa.” 
We rejoice that there are two, but what are 
they for 100,000,000 inhabitants? And in the 
whole of Hast Africa there are no ‘Secondary 
Schools,” according to Western standards. 

While we plead for better conditions we are 
ready to go forward, hoping for continued en- 
couraging results and final success. But—be- 
cause the appeal for relief of the Board’s pres- 
ent, long-continued stress of debt does not seem 
to promise relief for the future, for 1927 and 
onward, the Prudential Committee feels com- 
pelled to try to get rid of several missions, ours 
among them. Can we be otherwise than sad? 


March of the Grand Army 


They pass! 
Some live who saw them, in their youth and 
prime, 
Go forth to battle for a cause sublime; 
Some of us saw the veteran lads in Blue, 
When marched the hosts in Freedom’s grand 
review— 
Ah, long ago! 


Yet beats their valor, strong as full tides run; 
Yet lives the story of their deathless deeds, 
Their love and faith that met the Nation’s 


needs— 
Those years ago. 
Hats off! Stand all with reverential mien, 


While pass again the Unseen and the Seen 

Of Freedom’s host. For marches here today 

The Living Remnant; and, in dream array, 
The long ago. 


Bow we our souls and pray our Fathers’ God: 
Lead thou us, Lord, the paths our Fathers trod! 
Give, in our hour, in every strain and stress, 
Such souls as theirs! Us with their blessing 
bless, 
While here, once more, They pass! 
—wW. P. F. Ferguson. 


No good thing in all history ever sprang or 
can spring from the roots of fear and hate.— 
Katherine Mayo. 


oe 
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A Memorial to the Chaplains 
Unveiling at Arlington Cemetery 


ORE eloquently than words, the pictures 
M on this page speak of a memorable event 
in the Arlington National Cemetery, near Wash- 
ington, on May 5, when a memorial tablet was 
unveiled to the twenty-three chaplains who 
gave their lives in the World War. Various 
figures well known in the Congregational con- 
stituency will be found in the larger picture. 

The tablet is described as follows: 

It is a bronze tablet, 89 inches in height by 
26 inches in breadth, is mounted upon a cut 
stone—-New Hampshire granite—monolith about 
six feet tall, set on submerged base flush with 
surface of the sod. 

Below the arched apex of the tablet is placed 
a Latin cross superimposed upon which is a 
shield bearing the stars and stripes. Cross and 
shield are set within a wreath of laurel (left) 
and oak (right), which in turn rests upon twin 
palm branches extending from the center hori- 
zontally to right and left with slight droop or 
arch effect. 

Below the palm branches appears the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“These Chaplains of the United States 

Army gave their lives in the World War, 

April 6, 1917-November 11, 1918.” 

Immediately following this sentence stand 
the names of the twenty-three chaplains com- 
memorated, as follows: 


Albert D. Bell Herbert P. Doyle 


John G. Boone Aurenus T. Howard 
John G. Breden Michael W. Keith 
Thomas M. Bulla John ©. Kerr 

Patrick P. Carey John F. McCarthy 
Horace A. Chouinard Arthur H. Marsh 
William B. Cornish Timothy A. Murphy 
Walton 8S. Danker Colman E. O’Flaherty 


William F. Davitt Charles D. Priest 


John A. Deaver Wilbur S. Sewell 
Harry Deiman Daniel Smart 
William H. J. Willby 

Below the names are the following quota- 
tions, the first from the 15th chapter and the 
183th verse of the Gospel by St. John, and the 
latter from the pen of Dr. John McCrae, Sur- 
geon to the Royal Canadian Forces. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

“To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch—be yours to hold it high.” 

To right and left of the names of chaplains 
stands two torches upon pedestals which rest 
upon the ends of the ledge or base of the tablet. 

Underneath the horizontal base, with wings 
extended, is a  semi-conventionalized eagle, 


which figuratively bears up the entire tablet. 

The site of the memorial in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery was recommended by a com- 
mittee of chaplains representing the three com- 
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unbelieving. Mighty works could not be done 
in Jesus’ time either where people were saying, 
“They can’t be done. They can’t.” 

They require faith. Mighty works are never 
done by unbelieving men. 


Some mathematical prodigies can divide 


749,371 by 34.7519 accurately and almost in- 
stantly—in less time than it takes me to write 
the figures down. 


That’s not abnormal mind. 


Av tHE UNVEILING OF CHAPLAINS’ MEMORIAL TABLET, ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


ponents of the Army. ‘The location is ideal. 
It is a wooded knoll overlooking the main 
thoroughfare which extends from the new me- 
morial bridge across the Potomac, connecting 
the Lincoln Memorial with Arlington. It is 
on the direct route to the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, and may be approached from 
three directions. 


Mighty Works 


By J. Birney Stanton 
The absolutely abnormal thing about most lives 
is that no mighty work is done in all the years. 
Do we not all live, move, and have our being 
in God? Is God limited or almighty—which? 
Mighty works are the normal results of a 
life hid with Christ in God; of course they are. 
“The works that I do ye shall do, and greater 
works shall ye do.” He expects every one of 
us to do greater works than he did. 
What has been done can be done. 
stration is following demonstration. 


Demon- 
Don’t be 
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Any one with a gift for figures should be able 
to do that. 

It’s abnormal, the rather, not to be able to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide big num- 
bers quickly and with such marvelous skill. 

It’s abnormal for one not to be able to re- 
produce all kinds of music as blind Tom could. 

Mind has practically no limitations. 

We don’t live in the “stone age,” the “iron 
age,” the “gold age.” This is an age of mind. 

Anyone can become what he wants to be- 
come. Anyone can do what he wants to do. 

For everyone there’s at least one realm in 
which that one can be a man of might. 

But it is important that we find our task, 
and that early in life. 

By the time he was thirty Jesus had found 
his. Mighty works followed in quick succession 
throughout those three marvelous years. 

I want at least that many years yet. 

What are you going to do in your next three 
years? You may not have more. 


‘ 


WITH PRESIDENT CooLrD 
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The Ministry 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


as a Vocation 


By Edward Archibald Thompson, D.D. 


La Grange, Illinois 


HOOSING a vocation today is not a simple 

matter such as it was in the nomadic days 
of long ago. Then there was no real choice 
but now a hundred different lines of activity 
present themselves. 

Great advantage arises from this change. 
The wise young man may select the vocation 
for which he is best suited and may pour him- 
self into it. On the other hand, it has a marked 
disadvantage. The problem of making this 
choice is not always an easy one. Many men 
go dawdling along through life. They are con- 
stantly changing from one job or position to 
another without ability to select a definite vo- 
eation or goal. 

It is of major importance that every young 
man with red blood in his veins should decide 
upon his vocation as early as possible. His 
life will then have more definite direction. The 
books he reads, the friends he makes,—in fact, 
his whole program will then bend toward fit- 
ting him for his chosen career. 
~ At least five points should be observed in the 
wise selection of a vocation. 


_ 1. It should be difficult enough to call out all 
one’s powers in order to master it. No vocation 
should ever be selected for the ease it offers. 


2. There should be variety enough to make 
it interesting, yet with enough monotony to en- 
able one to perfect himself. Of course there 
are masses of men and women who work over 
machines in our factories and shops that af- 
ford no opportunity for the slightest variation. 
However, according to our industrial system 
these persons work only eight hours per day. 
Time is afforded for variety and for personal 
development and service outside these hours. 

8. The vocation should offer opportunity for 
growth and at least a fair chance to win if one 
has ability and consecration. 

4. In it you should have honorable and 
friendly relations with your fellowmen. This, 
of course, eliminates gambling or any illegiti- 


‘mate business or anything in which its suc- 


cess does another wrong. 


5. It should be that for which you are fitted 
by nature and environment. 

I would not attempt to say that one vocation 
or profession is better than another. It all 
depends upon the nature of the person. How: 
ever, since “the ministry” is my life’s work, 


I should like to indicate how perfectly it ful- 
fills these five rules. 


1. Is it difficult enough to test one at his 
best? I submit that the minister who preaches 
to practically the same congregation week after 
week and year after year and who brings some- 
thing fresh and inspiring each time has no 
easy task. Then, too, he has in his congrega- 
tion people of very different tastes. The ser- 
mon that pleases one does not mean much to 
another. Therefore, if he truly fulfills his mis- 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


He cannot give a good account to others 
who has not first given a good account to 
himself. 


It is hard to float a great character on the 
erest of material prosperity. 

Be sure your pride is not well-clad con- 
ceit. 

The habitual borrower finds the address 


of the nearest poorhouse on the last bank- 
note. 


Better be a good street cleaner than a 
poor president. 


sion, he must have variety in his message and 
in hig presentation. He must constantly be 
“breaking new ground” in his field of study. 
He must keep his mind alert and be abreast 
of the times. He must be an expert in apply- 
ing moral meaning to the various phases of 
life. 

2. One might ask, “Is not being confined to 
preaching alone a pretty narrow thing. Where 
does the minister get his variety?’ The pastor 
is not confined to preaching. The successful 
minister must know his people. He must know 
their joys and sorrows, their likes and dis- 
likes. He must at least hear patiently and 
consider sympathetically the vast varieties of 
suggestions that come to him. In no profession 
does a man have such sudden changes of at- 
mosphere as in the ministry. The pastor goes 
from a funeral to a wedding and then back to 
another funeral, from there to a banquet, and 
concludes with a prayer meeting. If he is 
truly successful, he enters sympathetically into 
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the atmosphere of these various situations in 
which he finds himself. He must be a shepherd 
of the soul and an executive acting as man- 
ager of his organization. ‘‘Variety’” certainly 
‘is the spice of life’ for the minister. 


' 3. Of course he has opportunity for growth 
and for success. By the very nature of the 
minister’s work he is compelled to study. The 
whole realm of knowledge is his field: Litera- 
ture, science, history, psychology, theology, all 
fall within his range of study. 


4. Surely no vocation offers a more wonder- 
ful opportunity for honorable and friendly re- 
lationships with one’s fellowmen. The work 
is altruistic. The pastor is dealing with men 
and women at their best. He is joining with 
them in promoting the highest good. He is 
striving to draw out and develop the very best 
that is in men. 


5. It is important that by nature and by 
environment a young man should have within 
him qualities for leadership, friendliness, keen- 
ness of intellect, broad vision and a passion to 
do good, before he should consider the ministry 
as a calling. After all, it is not the vocation 
that makes the man. It is the man that makes 
the vocation. There are bootblacks who are 
doing more good and getting more out of life 
than some bankers or lawyers, or even some 
ministers. However, if a young man has the 
proper qualifications and a burning desire to 
do good, I submit that there is no field in all 
the world that will offer a greater opportunity 
to render a large service and at the same time 
make one wonderfully happy. 

There are many helps to our meditation that 
the memorial period suggests. 

Any victory for right is always worth more 
than it costs. 

The human heart springs up in defense of 
justice and dares to contend unto death a 
dangerous foe. 

As war- grows more deadly, it grows less 
popular: thus evidencing an answer to prayers 
of thousands of soldiers’ hearts and of hearts 
bowed around innumerable lonely firesides. 

Every honorable struggle for human better- 
ment, however tragic the ending, leaves its 
contribution for a larger civilization and an in- 
spiration for a light to future generations. 

In the bosom of the earth there are unknown 
graves of many unknown heroes; their names 
soon were forgotten, perhaps to men their deeds 
were unknown; but God knew of them and 
their reward was sure.—Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


When Did She Stop Growing? 

A while ago I received a letter from an old 
lady somewhere in her eighties, for many years 
the most faithful and most spicy of my per- 
sonal correspondents. ‘Poor Cousin Jenny!” 
she said in this letter, “I wonder when she 
stopped growing! I wonder if that is a disease 
that anybody can foresee, and forestall!” If 
the reading of books that count, if a lively in- 
terest in town and church and family and 
friends, if an eager spirit that makes her 
want to go even when going is obviously un- 
wise, if devotion to the young life in the house 
—if such things can forestall such a calamity, 
my correspondent certainly intends to do so. 

The other day I was talking with another 
old lady who is still farther on in life’s jour- 
ney, being now ninety-one years old. She 
taught a Bible class of several hundred girls 
until she was eighty-five, and still writes regu- 
larly for one of the Bible study magazines, her 
department being (surprisingly enough) that 
of practical application to daily life. I found 
a great pile of newspapers thrown down before 
her: she had been getting the news. The latest 
issue of one of the most intellectual magazines 
in the country was on the table by her side. 
She pointed to a chiffonier across the room, 
and said it was piled full of manuscripts. When 
she walks it is with painful and feeble difficulty 
ona cane, but she keeps her spirit vivid and her 
mind alert, and speaks with scorn of another 
old lady living near-by, eleven years younger 
than herself, because she lives in the past and 
has nothing to talk about. ‘She is so trivial,” 
says this old lady. ] 

Another old lady sent me, a few days ago, a 
poem which she had just written. In the early 
darkness one morning, just before Haster, she 
woke, and began to think about the good 
things that had filled her days and that still 
make her glad. Straightway her thoughts be- 
gan to arrange themselves, according to an old 
habit of hers, into lines and rhymes, and when 
the time for rising arrived she had a complete 
poem ready to commit to paper. This column 
is too brief to permit publication of the poem, 
but the verses bear eloquent witness to the 
spirit of youth in age, kept alive after a life- 
time of hard experiences. For this woman, 
in the early 1840s, when only a child of three 
or four, emigrated to what was then the West- 
ern frontier with her father to be brought up 
under the pioneering uncertainties of a home 
missionary’s life. 

Still a fourth recent letter enclosed a copy 
of a poem which has already been quoted in 
The Congregationalist—a poem which speaks 
of old age as not the evening twilight but the 
light of dawn, and sees the vision of a vaster, 
grander world ahead, and triumphantly sings, 

I am not aged—I am just beginning 
Through God’s great universe to make my way. 

“Tt is the way life looks to me now,” says 
the writer of this letter; ‘‘when I have just 
had my seventy-ninth birthday. I do not feel 
old. One reason is that ...I never had a 
keener interest in the coming of the kingdom 
of God here in our own land and all through 
the world than now.” Probably another thing 
that has helped to keep this woman from be- 
coming old is the confidence in youth and in 
the future that finds expression when she says 
that ‘“‘there need be no fear for the church of 
tomorrow if the young people are properly 
trained.” 

“When did she stop growing?’ Some con- 
tinue to grow while life lasts, and plan to go 
on then to more growth in the life that is to be. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE JOY OF THE LORD 


Neither be ye sorry; for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength.—wWNeh. 8: 10. 


The Christian Church is only successful 
when it is full of joy. It is your strength. 
If you want a conquering Church, you want 
a singing Church. The singing Church is 
the triumphant Church—Matthew Simpson. 


There is no reason why our spirits should 
vary like the weather. There is, on the 
other hand, every reason why the sunshine 
should be always on our faces. There is 
enough goodness even in the darkest hour to 
set us Singing. “At midnight,” says one of 
the Psalmists, “I will rise to give thanks 
unto Thee.” “At midnight ...I will give 
thanks.” There is enough of mercy and love 
in the very humblest and hardest lot to 
create the spirit of a cheerful thankfulness. 
—J. D. Jones, 


The woman singeth at her spinning-wheel 

A pleasant chant, ballad, or barcarolle; 

She thinketh of her song, upon the whole, 

Far more than of the flax; and yet the reel 

Is full, and artfully her fingers feel, 

With quick adjustment, provident control, 

The lines, too subtly twisted to unroll, 

Out to a perfect thread. I hence appeal 

To the dear Christian Church, that we may do 

Our Father’s business in these temples mirk, 

Thus swift and steadfast, thus intent and 
strong; 

While thus, apart from toil, our souls pursue 

Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our 
work 

The better for the sweetness of our song. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


It is a blessed thing to see a Christian 
going about his business like the high priest 
of old who, wherever he went, made music 
with the golden bells. Oh, to have a cheerful 
spirit—not the levity of the thoughtless, 
nor the gaiety of the foolish, nor even the 
mirth of the healthy—there is a cheerful 
spirit, which is the gift of grace that can 
and does rejoice evermore.—Charles Had- 
don Spurgeon. 


Only the religious man can be truly glad. 
There is no joy to one who is out of rela- 
tions with God; there is laughter, noise, up- 
roar, tumult. But as for gladness, health 
of soul, true, real, and abiding—this is the 
child of righteousness. The religious man 
has his enjoyments in the very midst of 
distresses. What a miracle to take in all 
the black messengers of evil, set them down 
in the house, and see them gradually whiten 
into radiant angels of God! No other re- 
ligion than the religion of Christ ean pro- 
duce such miracles.—Joseph Parker. 


May my whole being, O God, be one 
thanksgiving unto thee, may all within me 
praise thee and love thee; for all which thou 
hast forgiven, and for all which thou hast 
given; for thine unknown hidden blessings, 
and for those which, in my negligence or 
thoughtlessness, I passed over; for any and 
every gift of nature or of grace; for my 
power of loving; for all blessings within 
and without; and for all which thou hast yet 
in store for me; for everything whereby 
thou hast drawn me to thyself, whether joy 
or sorrow; for all whereby thou willest to 
make me thine own for ever. Amen. 

C. B. Pusey. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Social Ideals Discussion 


By Hubert C. Herring 


Section on Industry (Continued) 


Translating Christian Social Ideals into in- 
dustry means: 

(10) Encouragement of the organization of 
consumers’ co-operatives for the more equitable 
distribution of the essentials of life. 

In 1844 twenty-eight poor weavers of Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, by four-cent and six-cent sub- 
scriptions accumulated $140, bought some bar- 
rels of flour, opened a small store which they 
attended gratuitously in turn, and successfully 
started a ‘consumers’ co-operative’ which cut 
their cost of living materially under the cruel 
and harsh conditions of their existence at that 
time. 

In 1925 they celebrated their eighty-first an- 
niversary, and the barrel of flour, like the 
widow’s meal and cruse of oil, had never failed, 
but, instead, had multiplied into the Wholesale 
Co-operative Societies of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, which did a wholesale and manu- 
facturing business in that year alone of over 
one billion dollars. 

This was in only one country out of a score 
in Europe where consumers’ co-operatives are 
successful and have been so for half a century. 
All of these huge enterprises have been handled 
from the first by Boards of Directorg selected 
from the worker members themselves. One of 
them—an honored veteran in co-operation, aged 
seventy-five, visited the writer in Boston lately. 
He had just purchased half a million dollars’ 
worth of dried fruits in Greece, and would him- 
self handle, before the year was out, several 
millions of other purchases. Yet he is paid, 
and content to be paid, twenty-five hundred 
dollars a year as salary: for such services, and 
this is his whole income. 

It will be seen that the workers are still 
rather mean to their brain servants, and they 
lose many of their brightest young people to 
private business for this reason. They have 
still to value properly the ability of manage- 
ment, but what a laurel for Christianity and 
democracy it is to find such a worthy pillar 
of the Scottish church serving labor ungrudg- 
ingly for half a century out of love and faith 
in the labor cause and zeal for democracy. 

In America, if we had the Will, there’s a 
Way also to beat “the cost of living.” But we 
are the spoiled children of Fortune, deluged 
with gifts and gold, and our national wastes 
as yet are only causing anxiety to a small, per- 
ceptive minority. The rest of us are worried 
about something quite different; viz., “the high 
cost of high living.” 

On the other hand, amongst frugal people 
like the Scots, Danes, and Scandinavians, Bel- 
gians, and Swiss, consumers’ trading and manu- 
facturing co-operatives have long been a mat- 
ter of course. They are essentially organiza- 
tions—now of immense yolume of trade—who 
buy before they sell and sell before they make; 
but, as a rule, they confine their operations 
solely to commodities in common and extensive. 
use amongst bodies of highly concentrated 
consumers whose custom is usually already 
pledged, and to whom a minimum of “service” 
is agreeable by reason of their monetary inter- 
est in keeping down overhead, and getting as 
large a dividend as possible, as “members” of 
the mutual association. Such co-operatives 
rarely “lead” in new enterprise, but usually 
follow industry and trade that has already 
reduced the element of ‘risk’? by wise plan- 
ning and experience—co-operators are good 
“imitators,” but we need our “originators” just 
the same. 

JOHN CALDER. 


May 27, 1926 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


A Lesson in Reconciliation 

Comment on the International Uniform 

| Sunday School Lesson for June 6 
Genesis 33: 1-11 
Twenty years constitute a long time in a 
‘man’s life, but twenty years can do little to 
‘smother the voice of conscience when a man, 
‘even though his good qualities, on the whole, 
‘predominate, has committed an act of dishon- 
‘esty and treachery toward his fellowman. 
| Jacob had been a trickster and a traitor. He 
{had deceived his father and had at the same 
|time basely betrayed his own brother. Now, 
after twenty years, he was returning to the 
scene of his baseness. During these twenty 
|years he had learned a great deal and he had 
{improved his knowledge to become a _ better 
|man. He, who had been a deceiver, had been 
himself deceived and tricked. Experience and 
aspiration had alike improved him. 
Unlike Abraham, there was not in Jacob that 
_clear and inseparable relationship between re- 
_ligion and mortality that there ought to be, 
_but no man can sense some high purpose in life 
and consecrate himself to that purpose with- 
out becoming a better man. Bven worldly am- 
bition is often sufficient to bring a man under 
a self-exercised moral discipline that he might 
not otherwise regard. It is a form of morality, 
_ though it is not the highest type of morality. 
There were things in Jacob that were mutu- 
ally irreconcilable. He will never appear be- 
fore us as a character reaching perfection, but 
he will always appear rather as a man whose 
good qualities were at times seriously overbal- 
anced with evil, but out of whose evil prac- 
tices some good eventually emerged. 

In contrast with Jacob, Hsau is a man of 
weakness and instability, not the sort of man 
upon which anything substantial can be built. 

j With all his faults Jacob did represent ele- 
ments of stability. Here, however, in this in- 
dividual incident in the meeting of the brothers 
after twenty years lapse of time, Hsau is 
rather the larger man of the two. Jacob has 
become, as we have said, essentially a better 
man. His thought is no longer just for him- 
self, he is thinking of the company with him 
and of the safety of the women and children. 
Ag he approaches HWsau, fearing his brother’s 
vengeance, he disposes his company in the best 
way possible and then goes forward to meet 
Hsau alone. This gesture of courage in itself 

_bespeaks a new Jacob. None the less, one 

- wonders whether the safety of himself and his 
company was not still his chief consideration. 
Was there in his heart the eagerness to meet 
Esau? The brotherly yearning for reconcilia- 
tion that one finds in Hsau himself? At any 
rate, Jacob had a profound and rebuking sur- 
prise. Nothing could perhaps have touched 
his conscience more deeply than the magna- 
nimity of Hsau. The splendid way in which 
he brushed aside all memory of the past to 

welcome him who, despite his fault and his 
misdeed, was his brother. 

Have we assumed too readily that the spir- 
itual lessons of Scripture are to be entirely 
drawn from the characters that Scripture ap- 
parently approves and regards as in the suc- 
cession of faith? We would not make bold to 
say that the high moral and spiritual teach- 
ings of the story of Jacob and Hsau are to be 
found in the life of Esau rather than in that 

of Jacob. That would be entirely misstating 
the case and would mean the ignoring of the 
great and stable qualities in Jacob that were 

mostly absent from the weak but well inten- 
tioned Esau. None the less, there is something 
genuinely beautiful about Hsau’s magnanimity. 
Religion in practice, at least, is not always, by 
any means, confined to what seems to be its 
official institutions and channels. 
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“The Mission Plan” 

Open letter to W. L. Thompson, M.D., com- 
menting on his “Mission Plan” for support of 
Foreign Missions. See “The Congregational- 
ist,” April 165. 

My dear Dr. Thompson: 

I have read your article on the “Mission 
Plan” so prominently and attractively pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist for April 15. 
Allow me, in a few words, to give you the im- 
pression which it produced on my mind, which, 
if I may be permitted to say so, represents the 
average mind of the readers of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

At the end of your first paragraph, I very 
promptly was met by the question, ‘Why?’ 
Why a need of changed relationships between 
the home and foreign forces? I looked in vain 
for a direct answer in your paper. It was not 
difficult, however, to draw the conclusion, from 
your remarks, that this need was largely, at 
least, because of ignorance on the part of the 
home force, and their lack of properly render- 
ing financial and personal support to the for- 
eign work, all of which assert themselves 
threateningly under the present plans employed 
by the churches. 

But when I naturally raised the question, 
why the present system failed to produce the 
greatest amount of good demanded, I found 
no answer. Nor was there any suggestions 
made looking towards more efficiently adminis- 
tering the present plans. What I did find is 
the statement that you believe a new plan, to 
be ealled the “Mission Plan,’ would produce the 
results desired. I had to gather this by impli- 
cation and not from any definite statement on 
your part. Let us now look over the evidence 
which you seem to offer as arguments for the 
wisdom of your proposal. You begin with a 
list of situations which you say would be 
greatly improved were the “Mission Plan” to be 
adopted. By inference also I learn that you 
believe the serious financial deficit would be 
met in case the “Mission Plan” were in force. 
Then later, by inference again, I see that you 
think the “Mission Plan” would produce a much 
larger number of workers for the foreign field. 
So far, I see no evidence to support your the- 
ory. It is simply your opinion which, next, 
you back up by saying that Dr. Wicks before 
the Annual Meeting of the Board presented, at 
least, a similar plan. In addition, you refer 
to the fact that the late president of the Board, 
Mr. Capen, proposed separate secretaries for 
each state. But how this indicated the ad- 
vantage of the “Mission Plan” is not plain, 
since already there are district secretaries, and 
the state secretaries would simply increase the 
number of district secretaries. So, in the diyi- 
sion of labor as was done by Moses, there is no 
argument for the “Mission Plan,” which might 
not apply equally to the present methods of the 
Board. Your reference to authority of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments in the Constitu- 
tion of the U. S. A. does not apply with as 
much weight as it might, were it not a debat- 
able question, whether or not the Federal Govy- 
ernment ought not to have much greater powers, 
curtailing those of the states. Then, finally 
turning to the two instances you quote as 
indicating that the home supporters are look- 
ing at least in the direction of support of sep- 
arate Missions by different groups of churches. 

1. The Fairfield Association. In point of 
fact, this association was started and is still 
an association to support the Rey. and Mrs. 
Kamba Simango and their work, and is there- 
fore an illustration of the ‘Foreign Pastor 
Plan” and not the “Mission Plan”; for, more- 
over, thig association never contemplated tak- 
ing over the whole field of the Rhodesian 
Branch but only Kamba’s work in the Mozam- 
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bique Territory. If I am wrong you can cor- 
rect me. 

2. The churches of Southern California 


have not yet even asked to be allowed to take 
over the Mexican Mission. But allow, for the 
sake of argument, that both these cases indi- 
cate the trend of thought in minds of the home 
forces, then it seems to me that the known 
action of these groups of home forces does not 
inspire one with confidence in the wisdom of 
the judgment which they have shown in the 
following cases: 

The Fairfield Association ordained Mr. 
Kamba Simango to the sacred ministry, al- 
though they were aware that he never had re- 
ceived any theological training nor had had 
any experience as an Evangelist, also directly 
contrary to the opinion of the secretaries of 
the Board and that of several missionaries. 
The California churches in deciding that it 
would be best for them to confine their for- 
eign missionary activities to the reconversion 
of renegade Roman Catholics is not very in- 
spiring, to say the least! 

I admit that you have made a readable ar- 
ticle and it may do good in calling attention to 
the subject of the inadequate support of the 
foreign work; but I fear that both you and 
those who are looking to the “Foreign Pastors 
Plan” and to the “Station Plan” and to your 
plan are looking in the wrong direction for 
financial relief at least. That must come from 
altogether different methods. But that ig an- 
other story. 

Cordially, 


Glen Ridge, N. J. Gro, A. WILDER. 


Dear Dr. Wilder: 

The old saying, ‘‘Doctors disagree,’ prob- 
ably refers to those of the same profession, as 
the medical, for instance; so it is, perhaps, less 
strange that a D.D. should disagree with an 
M.D. 

“Why need of changed relationships between 
home and foreign forces?” 

In my third paragraph I gave seven reasons, 
four relating to “Foreign Pastor” and “Sta- 
tion” plans and three to the Board unmodified. 
Lack of space prevented me from elaborating 
these. You have reminded me of another. Since 
missionaries disagree, the supporting body at 
home should be so well acquainted with the 
work and conditions of the Mission as to have 
an intelligent, definite policy. Even a secre- 
tary is not likely to be sufficiently acquainted 
with 20 missions. May I quote Dr. Wicks 
again (I know nothing of him except what his 
sermon reveals)? “It is increasingly impos- 
sible to educate a congregation in the work of 
our two boards, all over the world” and “a 
half dozen home boards,” as well. “This finan- 
cialized emphasis is not reaching the springs of 
the compulsion of the souls of men.” To reca- 
pitulate, emergencies arise, pressing needs are 
felt, and great opportunities are lost because 
they cannot be seized in time. Appeals cannot 
reach go large and scattered a body of sup- 
porters in time, and appeals are too numerous 
to ereate definite impressions and sense of 
personal responsibility. 

The adoption of the “Foreign Pastor” and 
“Station” plans proves that need of a differ- 
ent relationship was strongly felt. The first 
is too uncertain a quantity—the work, rather 
than the worker, should hold attention. Both 
are too narrow. The Mission is the Unit—the 
smallest integral—or “concrete”—piece of Mis- 
sion work. A Station cannot succeed apart 
from the rest of the Mission. 

President Capen’s proposal shows that he felt 
the need of more division of labor, but he failed 
to apply the principle to the management of 
the foreign work by the home force. I suggest 
changing a “Secretary for each state’ to a 

(Continued on page 671) 
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A Political Life of Wilson 


Tur PoniricAL EpucAaTION OF WooDROW 
Winson, by JAMES KerNey (Century. $4.00). 
A. frank but friendly book by one of the few 
men who were in intimate relations with Mr. 
Wilson throughout his political career. Mr. 
Kerney was editor and publisher of the Tren- 
ton Times for many years. He was in the Wil- 
-son political circle as a counselor and friend 
from the time when Mr. Wilson, proclaimed by 
Col. George Harvey and nominated by James 
Smith, was suddenly made governor of New 
Jersey, until his great life drama was over. 

The book emphasizes, illumines, and inter- 
prets afresh the career, conduct, and charac- 
teristics of Mr. Wilson during the momentous 
decade when he was a political leader. The 
reader sees a brilliant scholar and student of 
political history, a clear-visioned idealist, a 
skillful writer and orator, a gentleman of per- 
sonal charm with his friends, an amazing ego- 
tist and autocrat, a statesman with whom wis- 
dom was mingled with folly, a man who left 
behind him a diminishing number of ardent 
admirers and a trail of broken friendships and 
embittered personalities. 

Mr. Kerney takes his readers behind the 
scenes and reveals some interesting and hitherto 
unpublished facts regarding official appoint- 
ments, and incidents in New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, and Paris, including significant glimpses 
of Mr. Wilson during the tragic days of broken 
health. 


Church and Campus 

Tur CHURCH IN. THE UNIVERSITIES, edited 
by Davin R. Porrer (Association Press. $.90). 
The growing body of students in our State Uni- 
versities and other tax-supported institutions 
of learning presents a field of work of deep 
interest to those concerned with training the 
future leadership of the church. The enroll- 
ment in‘ these schools has mounted during the 
last half-century from about 6,000 to nearly 
250,000. In several large universities more 
young people are to be found of a given denomi- 
nation than in five or six of its own schools put 
together. 

Because of legal restrictions, distinctively re- 
ligious work at state universities must be done 
by local churches or volunteer agencies. For 
many years the Student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. carried almost the entire responsi- 
bility for this service. With the growth of de- 
nominational education boards the churches 
began to assume a definite share of the task. 
In about one-half of the state schools today 
there are both denominational and Association 
leaders seeking to conserve the religious inter- 
ests of the students. Unfortunately, the two 
groups have not always worked with the fullest 
mutual appreciation, each having shown a ten- 
dency at times to claim the leadership for it- 
self, which has not helped toward the common 
goal. 

This situation has created a very serious 
problem on many campuses. Mr. Porter’s book 
is a contribution toward a clearer understand- 
ing of the situation. He gives an outline of 
church work in the universities:from the view- 
point of the Association, his smaterial arising 
out of discussions of student secretaries at 
various conferences. While the author frankly 
admits the possibility of bias, his presentation 
is fair in the main, and the questions. raised 
certainly call for serious consideration. This 
book should be studied by every leader in stu- 


dent work, or anyone who is interested in this 


important field of service. H. Ww. G. 
JESUS AND OUR GENERATION, by CHARLES 
WHITNEY GILKEY (Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$2.00). This volume contains the Barrows Lec- 
tures for 1924-1925. This lectureship was es- 
tablished for the purpose of leading scholars of 
Hurope, Asia, and America to consider together, 
in fraternal spirit, the truths of Christianity 
and its relations to other religions. This aim 
and the high standing of previous lecturers 
make it no slight honor to be thus chosen. To 
this honor, and to the trust which it implies, Dr. 
Gilkey has shown himself fully equal. His 
theme and the manner of treatment make his 
message quite as valuable for the youth of our 
own land ag to those of the six student centers 
of India in which these lectures were given. 
With sound scholarship, keen insight, and 
sympathetic appreciation of modern problems, 
the author hag presented the personality of 
Jesus and his message for the present day. 
From cold intellections and speculations he 
summons us to a rediscovery of Jesus as 
the revealer of God and the answer to the deep- 
est needs of humanity. The simple candor of 
these lectures and the absence of any attempt to 
impose theological formule will be welcome to 
inquiring minds. The liberality of Dr. Gilkey 
is not that of one who holds faith lightly. It 
is rather that of a man who, out of personal 
experience, has learned to trust the simple 
gospel of Jesus so fully as to feel no need of 
safeguarding it with human inventions. The 
two lectures on “Jesus’ Life with God” and 
“The Lordship of Jesus” are worth more than 
many treatises on “systematic theology.” 
WILLIAM Carry, by J. H. Morrison (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, London). One is tempted 
to ask, ‘‘Why another life of Carey when so 
many have been written?’ Before many pages 
are turned the answer is plain. Of all mission- 
aries, Carey most truly deserves the title of 
pioneer. It was his influence that led to the 
foundation of the Baptist Missionary Society 
and most of those that followed in England. 
He did more than any other man to reveal the 
value of Bible translation and bring about the 
organization of the Bible societies. His influ- 
ence spread far beyond the land in which he 
labored, and all of this was accomplished in the 
face of difficulties unbelievable in their inten- 
sity and in their source. This new life of the 
great missionary will interest many young 
people more than most of the earlier volumes 
on the same subject. If it sueceeds in inspir- 
ing any with something of Carey’s devotion and 
dauntless energy it will more than justify its 
publication. H. W. G. 


Two Books on the Sunday School 


CuurcH ScHoo~L LEADERSHIP, by W. Hp- 
warp Rarrety, Ph.D., D.D. (Revell. $2.00). 


Tur Mopern SunpAy ScHoou: Irs THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, by GEORGE HAMILTON ARCHI- 
BALD (Century Co. $2.00). 


These books are written by men who have 
had long years of experience in the religious 
educational work of the church. Dr. Raffety 
has served as pastor, seminary professor of re- 
ligious education, editor of Sunday school pub- 
lications (Baptist), and is now editor of The 
International Journal of Religious Education. 
Dr. Archibald is principal of a well-known 
training school for workers in religious educa- 


“tion in England, which he established in 1907, 
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and is superintendent of a Sunday school in 
Bournville, which has wide reputation. 


The Modern Sunday School is especially 


adapted for general reading and will proye 


very suggestive to both pastors and superin- 
tendents who wish a scientific and plainly writ- 


ten treatment of some of the principles under- 
lying good administration in the church school. 

Church School Leadership is a combination 
of a systematic manual of methods and inspira- — 
tional treatise. It covers the entire field of! 
religious education in the church, 


of grading. 
its common-sense approach, parallel sugges- 
tions for large schools and smaller ones, and 
attention to details. 


riculum. 


including 
week-day and vacation schools and principles) 
The strong points of this work are | 


The emphasis is upon or- | 
ganization and personnel rather than upon cur- | 
It may be questioned whether, in the | 


| 
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chapter on Expressional Leadership, some ac — 


tivities are not treated too much as specialties | 
instead of integral elements of the entire pro- | 


gram. It is a useful book, nevertheless, and 


will be of great help to the average church | 


school leader. 


General 

SARANGIE: A CHILD OF CHOSEN, by LoIS 
HAWKES SWINEHART (Revell. $1.25). A pa- 
thetic and lifelike story of a child in Korea, 
who is rescued from ruin by a resolute and 
resourceful missionary. The author is a mis- 
sionary, 
understanding of Korea and its people. 

FLepcLines, by L. A. CHASKAYA (Holt. 
$1.75). A thrilling story of life in Russia, 
being the experiences of a girl in her teens 


in a girls’ school in St. Petersburg, and some | 
A sequel - 


trying adventures in the Caucasus. 
to the popular Little Princess side translated 
by Hana Muskora. 

Gop’s FAminy, by BisHop EpwiIn HOLT 
Hueues (Abingdon Press. $1.25). This is a 
series of four lectures delivered last year in 
the University of Southern California. It is 
a beautiful study of family life and relation- 
ships, pointing the way through knowledge of 
Christ to the divine Father. It lights the way 
to a better understanding of God and kinship 
in the great human family. 

Mystery Camp, by M. M. DANnry (Page. 
$1.75). A lively, wholesome story of adven- 
tures and fun at a boys’ summer camp on the 
coast of Texas in 1925. 

PENELOPE IN CALIFORNIA, by DoROTHEA 
CASTELHUN (Page. $1.90). This is the fourth 
book in the pleasing series of Penelope stories. 
Jolly young people have some interesting experi- 
ences in California, which include the solving 
of the mystery of the ‘Moonstone Mermaid.” 

Tue Krine’s MINSTREL, by I. M. B. or K. 
(Page. $1.75). A story of Old England in the 
days of passing strife between Norman and 
Saxon. The King is Henry I, and his jester, 
Rahere, who rises to leadership and fine service 
through the influence of song, good will, and a 
saintly spirit. 

Tur WHIPPER-SNAPPER, 
PARKER (Stokes. $1.50). “A rousing football 
story,” the jacket of the book says, and it is. 
An unscrupulous varsity coach is outwitted by 
a good sport who is coach of another team. 
The story is full of action, football talk, and 
moves swiftly to a good ending. 

Sua, We Have A OREED?, by BE. HErsury 
SneatH (Century. $1.00). Commended: in 
our editorial columns. OTN gate! 


and writes interestingly and with — 


by CHARLES Bd 
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Scampering Ponies 

By Winifred Davidson 
_ That old Texas ranch, K Bar, was close to 
the Mexican border. Along the line ran a 
“straggling cactus hedge of the variety known 
among some Indians as pitahayas. It is more 
commonly called the alligator-pear and some- 
times grows seven or eight feet high. When 
left to sprawl about, it forms an almost im- 
passable barrier. 

Oscar Marson was having his first experi- 
ence of the West. All his life he had ridden 
horses ; but when he tried to mount any of 
the fiery half-wild ponies he found he knew 
very little about their management. There was 
an unbroken “calico” colt named Dexter, who 
-at two years had defied all hands employed on 
Ranch K Bar. 

' “You can have him, Oscar,” said the fore- 
man in a joking mood, “if you can catch him!”’ 

“Oh, thanks!” laughed Oscar, joining in the 
general shout of mirth. 

He had read how Indians and colonial Span- 
‘ish boys used to learn to ride ponies before they 
were given proper furnishings; so he deter- 
mined to win Dexter. Sugar was his ally, and 
to everyone’s amazement, within a week Dexter 
was racing to the corral gate whenever his new 
owner appeared. 

One day, when Dexter was nibbling at sugar 
lumps, Oscar leaped from the top of the corral 
fence onto the pony’s back and there, clutching 
mane and lying flatly pressed against the heav- 
| ing mass of muscles, he clung securely while 

' Dexter swung a dozen times around the en- 
closure. In time and with much coaxing, Oscar 
succeeded in strapping a blanket over his pet’s 
back, and then he rode out into the dusty trails. 
His conquest was a great wonder among the 
seasoned cowboys on the ranch. 

Across the line roamed a herd of young 
ponies and there was the constant danger of 
their enticing the K Bar stock away. One 
morning Dexter was missing. 

Oscar took Old Nancy and rode along the 

- eactus hedge, but could see neither his nor any 
other pony. Near a narrow gap he found a 
familiar hoof-mark. Dismounting, he gave the 
ancient mare a light slap and headed her toward 
the home corral, while he slipped over into Mex- 
ican territory. Twenty feet from the border it 
seemed to him that the whole landscape changed. 
He was in desert country. How anything but 
rattlesnakes and coyotes lived there he could 
not imagine. 

For hours he followed his pony’s elusive 
- tracks, keeping always in sight of the gap in 
the prickly international barrier. Then, in a 
slightly depressed expanse of sand, he saw 
_ very plainly indication that Dexter had recently 
_ galloped to the east. Thinking that he must 
soon overtake the runaway, and without notic- 
ing that the afternoon was closing, he hurried 
in pursuit. 

The spaces between bushes and sand heaps 
became greater. Light faded. The pony tracks 
blurred. Unfortunately, Oscar had not lived 
long in the open, and the clear, coldly shining 
stars were of no help to him in trying to re- 
cover his lost sense of direction. 

“Ip the morning,” he said to himself as he 
jay down, “I can tell Hast and West. With 
my back to the sun, I'll find my way to the 

~ ranch.” 


He was thirstier than he had ever before | 


been, but he was so very. weary that he slept 
‘at once. : 


€ 


In the morning hunger added itself to his 
craving for water, but he set out running 
toward the West. It was not until the heat 
became almost too intense to endure that he 
realized that he was still so far from Ranch 
K Bar what little strength he had must be 
saved. Again he lay down. 

He had just sat up and gazed toward the 
lowered sun when he saw in the distance a lone 
rider. He got to his feet and waved his big 
hat. A Mexican Indian galloped up. 

“Agua!” cried Oscar weakly. “Water!” the 
Spanish word means. 

The Indian tipped up a small leather-covered 
bottle. 

“Quien eres?’ ‘Who are you?’ he asked, as 
Oscar reluctantly returned the still half-filled 
canteen. 

The boy’s Spanish was very imperfect, but 
he managed to explain his situation to Chacho, 
and Chacho made him understand that he was 
looking for a herd of ponies that had gone too 
far from home. 

Oscar remembered certain talk among the 
men on Ranch K Bar about the unfriendliness 
of the natives; but there was something about 
Chacho that made him trust his new friend, 
and when the Indian motioned for him to ride, 
the boy pulled himself up to the restive pony’s 
back behind Chacho. All afternoon they rode 
over the plain. When night came they made 
a little fire and ate jerked beef and coarse 
mush, the grains for which the Indian carried 
in his pocket. With his keen knife, Chacho 
cut the heart out of the nearest of the cactus 
growths and from it obtained a drink which 
Oscar thought very pleasant. 

The next morning they were on the pony be- 
fore dawn. 

“We find!’ Chacho kept repeating. 

“T must get back to the ranch,’ Oscar was 
saying to himself. 

Toward evening; Chacho informed Oscar 
that he intended to return to his employer with 
the information that he could not find the herd. 

“Can you show me how to go to the K Bar 
Ranch?’ Oscar asked him. 

“Bah! No good, K Bar. 
exclaimed Chacho, angrily. 

While Oscar wondered if possibly he might 
never again see his friends, he noticed a cloud 
of dust in the west. 

“Que es?” he asked, pointing. 
that?” 

“Tt is the little horses!’ shouted Chacho, 
and sent the pony dashing toward them. 

The herd had come to a standstill as the 
riders approached. The dust settled somewhat, 
and the boy recognized Dexter, who seemed to 
be leading the outlaws. Slipping from Chacho’s 
“Come, 


No go K Bar!” 


“What is 


pony’s back, he ran forward, calling. 
Come, Dexter !” 


Dexter ! 
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His pet, remembering many sugar lumps and 
continued kindness, separated himself from his 
new chums and came dancing out to Oscar, 
who quickly scrambled to his back. 

“Help me!’’ cried Chacho. ‘Help me drive 
the wicked ones back to my master!’ -Oscar 
hesitated. If he gave Dexter his head he could 
return to K Bar immediately. If he helped 
Chacho—who knew what would happen to him? 

“FTe helped me!” he recalled, and wheeling 
Dexter, he said, “Lead away, Chacho. See how 
they all follow my pony!” 

Into the rude brush-woven corral of their 
Mexican owner, the herd rushed late that night. 
Oscar slept on the earth floor of the crumbling 
adobe hut and in the servants’ cook house ate 
frijoles (beans) out of the vast iron pot next 
morning, 

“Now, I ought to go back to K Bar Ranch,” 
he told his friend. 

“T show the shortest way,’ said Chacho, and 
brought a beautifully adorned saddle and bridle 
which his master had given him for Oscar’s 
Dexter. 

(All rights reserved) 


Arbutus 
By C. L. Hall 


From treeless prairie into wood, 
Perplexed and sorrowful of mood, 

On unexpected business sent, 

There among the trees I bent 

To pluck beside a little lake, 

And in my hands unsought to take 
Arbutus bloom and wintergreen, 

For more than nine long years unseen. 
I come into the woods again, 

And see them as I saw them then, 
Before these long and changing years, 
Before these sighings and these tears, 
Before these faintings and these fears. 
The hidden flowers, the sweet perfume, 
Help me all the past resume, 

And tell me that, ’mid all the tears, 
My father knows my hopes and fears, 
And he is leading on to life, 

Through all the worry and the strife; 
And over all unchanging love 

Is watching over me above. 

God’s purposes are deep concealed. 

A little through the cloud revealed, 
But constantly to cheer us on, 

Does something unexpected come, 
Some little thing, some delicate 
Attention from one high and great, 
To put us in the attitude 

Of filial love and gratitude; 

And strengthen us to labor on 

For Him who for us life has won. 


Elbowoods, N. D. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


To Close Stock 
MANUAL of HYMNS, SONGS and MARCHES 
Price $.75, reduced from $1.25 
For Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Hymns, with music interpretations and valuable notes 
and suggestions on the conduct of the school. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


New York City 
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Merger Plans and Military Training 
Discussed by Nebraska Conference 


The 70th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Congregational Conference met at Grand 
Island, April 22-25. The gathering included 
also the 58d annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Branch of the W. B. M. I. and the 39th annual 
meeting of the Nebraska W. H. M. U. Prof. 
A. G. Heyhoe, head of the department of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology in Doane College, was 
moderator, and Rey. Ada S. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the W. B. M. I. (Nebraska Branch), 
was assistant. 

“The theme of the program was “Forward To- 
gether,’ and in two particulars at least the 
Conference set milestones in Nebraska Congre- 
tionalism. 


First, the women’s work in the state was 
completely merged into the State Conference. 
A committee of six women, representing both 
the Branch and the Union, presented to the Con- 
ference the following resolution: “That these 
boards merge with the State Conference; that 
there be a woman representative selected or 
elected from each association, and five addi- 
tional women selected or elected at large, these 
to serve as members of the board of directors.” 
The Conference then adopted the following res- 
olution: “That we accept the proposal of the 
women’s boards, declare the merger of the work 
of the women’s boards and the State Confer- 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
The congregation sometimes thinks it is 
a jury to try the sermon, whereas the ser- 
mon is a judge convicting the congregation. 


ence, and instruct the Committee on Revision 
of Constitution, to make such changes as will 
bring it into accord with this new arrange- 
ment.” The merger is to become effective 
Oct. 1, 1926. By the revised constitution the 
Board of Directors is increased from nine to 
twenty-eight members, equally divided between 
men and women. ‘There is one man and one 
woman from each of the nine associations and 
five men and five women chosen at large. 
Another important action of the Conference 
was the adoption of a resolution against com- 
pulsory military training in the State Univer- 
sity. The movement against compulsory mili- 
tary training has developed into a committee of 
100, whose purpose it is to secure a referendum 
vote in November. The Board of Regents and 
the Chancellor have come out strongly in de- 
fense of compulsory military training as now 
conducted in the University. Resolutions have 
been passed severely criticizing certain univer- 
sity pastors for identifying themselves with the 
opposition. So when the Conference met the 
stage was set for an interesting discussion. 
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The resolution strongly denounced war as 
a means of settling differences, deplored, and 
condemned the rapid spread of military train- 
ing in the public schools of our country, and 
then, with direct reference to Nebraska, said, 
“We deplore the introduction into high schools 
and colleges, and the continuance in the Uni-, 
versity of compulsory military training, and 
denounce the same as being subyersive of the’ 
rights of our citizens, unfair to the students 
enrolled in such tax-supported schools, and 
alien to the best interests of our educational 
institutions, and finally, in particular we urge 
all our members, and commend to patriotic Ne- 
braskans of all communions, to work and to 
vote for the passage at the general election in 
November of the initiative bill to abolish com- 
pulsory military training and to make the same 
optional in the University of Nebraska.” 

The Conference voted to create a Rural Life 
Commission of nine members, one from each 
association, and also to adopt the New Hamp- 
shire Plan of church efficiency as a basis for 
beginning work. 

Charles C. Sheldon, a business man of Co- 
lumbus, was elected moderator for the coming 
year, and Mrs. Edward L. Marty, of Lincoln, 
state president of the W. H. M. U., was chosen 
assistant moderator. The place of the next 
meeting is Geneva. 


Louisiana Conference at New 


Orleans 

The reorganization plan of the denomina- 
tional boards, religious education, the problems 
of the rural church, the apportionment, summer 
conferences for ministers, lay workers, and 
young people, and the youth problem in the 
church formed the main topics for discussion at 
the 57th annual meeting of the Louisiana Con- 
ference (Colored), held recently at New Or- 
leans. The annual sermon was preached by 
Rev. R. V. Sims, pastor of St. Paul, New 
Iberia, La. The reports of the churches showed 
increases both in membership and benevolences. 
The conference voted $500 for the purchase of 
land for summer conferences, for support of re- 
ligious work at Opolousas, Bermuda, and for 
the Southern Congregational News. Rev. BE. H. 
Phillips of New Orleans was elected moderator, 
and the next meeting of the conference will 
be held in Abbeville, La. 


Cleveland Entertains Ohio 


Conference 

The 74th annual meeting of the Ohio Con- 
ference was held in the Lakewood Church of 
Cleveland, May 10-13. The opening session 
on May 10 was marked by two addresses: one 
by the moderator, Rey. W. L. Goldsmith of 
Marietta, on “The Roots of the Pilgrim Tree,” 
and the other by Rey. D. F. Bradley of Cleve- 
land on ‘‘The Branches of the Tree.” 

The main business of the Conference cAme 
on May 11, when, in two lively sessions the 
merger plan, prepared by committees repre- 
senting the W. B. M. I., the W. H. M. U., and 
the Ohio Conference, was adopted with little 
change. The merger provides that the Con- 
ference shall consist of equal numbers of men 
and women delegates from the churches who 
shall elect a board of trustees, equally divided 
between men and women. There will be or- 
ganized as a part of the Conference a woman’s 
missionary society composed of delegates from 
the women’s societies in the local churches, to 
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meet in October and carry forward the splen- 
did work hitherto done by the women in the 
Branch and Union. ‘There will be added an 
‘assistant superintendent, who shall be a woman, 
nominated by the woman’s missionary society. 
‘It is hoped by the new and simpler machinery 
of the Conference, and with more complete unity 
‘and supervision, to secure from the churches 
‘more adequate support for all causes. 
|| The Conference sermon was preached by Dr. 
CG. H. Myers of Plymouth Church, Cleveland. 
Supt. E. S. Rothrock gave a stirring review of 
the state work and missionary responsibility 
‘which he has supervised for 17 years. At sec- 
tional meetings were discussed the laymen’s 
work, the country churches, the city churches, 
and the young people’s and women’s work. 
One of the significant resolutions passed with 
enthusiasm related to the proposal that our 
National Council approach the Universalists 
with the prospect of organic union. The Con- 
ference went on record in renewed support 
financially and morally of the Ohio Council of 
‘Churches, and pledged its loyalty to the cause 
of prohibition. Dr. Roy E. Bowers was elected 
‘moderator, with Rev. Harry Trust, Mansfield, 
and Mrs. Daniel P. Simpson, associate moder- 
ators. The meeting in 1927 will be held at 
Loren 


7 


Annual Meeting 

j The new merger plans and the Yankton Col- 
lege campaign were matters of outstanding im- 
portance considered by the South Dakota Con- 
ference in annual session at Yankton, April 28- 
‘May 2. A woman, Mrs. George E. Green, was 
‘elected assistant moderator, three women were 
‘elected to the board of directors, and a pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution provides 
for an equal representation of ministers, lay- 
‘women, and laymen upon the board hereafter. 

? The conference by unanimous vote relin- 
lpsisnea to Yankton College all its further equity 
jin unpaid pledges to the Jubilee Fund, and ap- 
pointed a committee of 24 to co-operate with 
ee college in the present campaign for endow- 
ment. It is expected to raise $200,000 from 
‘the churches and alumni in the state to match 
ihe $200,000 already subscribed by the city and 
Jecounty of Yankton, and the $200,000 being 
sought outside of the state. 

| On the matter of prohibition the Conference 
found voice in an emphatic resolution opposing 
any change in the national Constitution or 
‘acts of Congress tending to weaken the cause of 
‘prohibition, and declaring its purpose to carry 
on zealously in support of this great reform. 
‘Upon the matter of military training also the 
‘Conference declared itself “opposed to mili- 
tary training in our high schools and church 
colleges, and to compulsory military training 
in our state colleges and universities.” 

Superintendent Perrin reported that in spite 
of the continued depression and agricultural 
losses there had been large increase in benevo- 
lences, The churches had added to their member- 
ship 944 upon confession and 522 by letter, but 
owing to rigid revision of rolls and an increase 
‘of removals there had been a net loss of 100 
in membership, the first time that a loss had 
been reported for thirteen years. 

The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. L: Curtis of Lake Preston. Rey. L. W. Fi- 
field of Sioux Falls was elected moderator 
and Redfield was chosen as the next place of 
meeting. 
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From West to East 


CALIFORNIA 
Convocation at Avalon 

Some 68 Congregational ministers attended 
the annual Retreat at Avalon this year. At 
the first session the company was organized 
by Supt. G. F. Kenngott, and an address was 
given by Rev. John B. Toomay, moderator of 
the conference. 

A brilliant feature of the outing was the 
group of addresses given by Prof. Raymond 
Brooks of Pomona College. He has thought 
through the meaning of our modern world from 
the Christian point of view and can express his 
conclusions with rare grace and clearness. In 
his addresses, “The New Intellectual World 
and Its Bearing Upon Religion,’ ‘Books for 


Ministers’ 
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Ministers,” “Miracles,” and “The Larger Mean- 
ing of the Incarnation,” the hearers were given 
visions of the greatest truths. Another wel- 
come speaker was Pres. H. F. Swartz of Pa- 
cifie School of Religion, who spoke instruc- 
tively upon “Preachers and Preaching.” Rev. 
Ralph Larkin of Manhattan Beach gaye a be- 
wilderingly fascinating address on the magni- 
tudes of astronomy and the no less magnificent 
in the microcosm of a bit of radium. 

This gathering brings into fellowship fine 
spirits from the extremities of-earth. There 
were Rey. C. C. Hung, recently arrived from 
China, and Mr. Adadourian from Plymouth 
Rock. Such leaders as Rev. W. W. Scudder 
and Rey. G. W. Ray brought contributions 
from their executive experience in state and 
nation. 


Owing to the inclement weather the women 
could not provide the annual picnic at White’s 
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@ One telephone call cuts out two let- 
ters, and all the time between. 


@ It puts your personality into adjust- 
ments, requests, purchases, sales. 
As a medium of contact, it is second 
only to talking face to face. 


q@ It makes the wheels of industry run 


smooth. 


@ Are you realizing all its possibilities 


in your business? 


@ New England is at your elbow. 


q For a call anywhere in Maine, New 
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Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, give your local 


operator the exchange name and the 


telephone number. 


Hold the line 


for a completed connection or a re- 
port. “Information” will supply the 


number if you do not know. 


It’s 


almost like a local call. 


» New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 
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Landing, but they served a delicious public 
dinner in the church banquet room. 


Merger of Hemet and San Jacinto 


Twenty years ago, a distance of three 
miles between villages warranted independent 
churches. Now, in the days of rapid transit, 
that distance is as nothing. In 1904 the Little 
Lake church in Hemet Valley was organized 
as an offshoot from the flourishing San Jacinto 
church. Then earthquake, fire, and discour- 
agement reduced the mother church, and in like 
manner the daughter dwindled. A happy solu- 
tion for both is their reunion this winter with 
Rev. Harold Hartshorn as minister. The field 
is an ample one, with 10,000 people living in 
the valley; and, although there are many 
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churches, all are pronouncedly fundamentalist 
except this one, which gives it a choice con- 
stituency of its own. ‘There are 110 families 
in the congregation, with a membership of 114, 
of whom 11 have been received since the mer- 
ger. There is a new parsonage, and a house 
of worship in Little Lake and some property 
and funds at San Jacinto. It is planned to 
build a new church at a location between the 
two villages. 


Good Year at First, Bakersfield 


At the annual meeting, First, Bakersfield, 
reported 22 accessions by letter and 24 on con- 
fession, with a net gain of 25 for the year. 
For local expense $7,292 has been paid and 
for benevolence $1,413. Helpful aid is ex- 


the following: 


Planning a Program 
September 
October 


November 
. December 


Building Christian Character 
January 
February 


Young People and the Church 
March 
April 


May and June 


Christian Life Topics 
for Discussion 


How Do the Young People of Our 
Neighborhood Spend Their Time? 
What Ought Our Organization to Do 

for Young People? 
What Has the Church a Right to Bx- 
pect of a Christian Young Person? 
The Young Person’s Money Problems 
What Makes a Person a Good Citizen 
of the United States? 


A YEAR’S PROGRAM for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


By HARRY T. STOCK 


Young People’s Secretary of the Congregational Education Society 
With the Assistance of Twenty-five Young People 


This program furnishes a collection of practical plans and inter-related 
activities and projects for young people’s groups, included in which are 


Plans for Organization 

Worship Services 

Expressional Activities 

Discussion Studies and Resulting Projects 


The Program Month by Month 


Various emphases are stressed each month, although 
the general theme for the year does not cliange 


The Interests and Needs of Young People 
Getting Behind a Program 


Making a Neighborhood of the World 
' The Meaning of World Citizenship 
Applying the Christmas Spirit 


Developing Right Habits 
A Code of Christian Ethies 


Understanding Our Religion 
Making Our Neighborhood Christian 


Training for Larger Leadership 
Edueation and Life Work 


Special Summer Activities—June through August 


Typical Discussions and Activities Keyed to Young People’s 
Interests and Needs 


Valuable Training in Christian Citizenship 
This program creates an interest in the work of the church, and challenges 
the young people to accept their responsibility in promoting its program. 
Single copies, 25 cents. 
Four Copies, $1.00. Send for a Returnable Copy for Examination. 


The pastor, superintendent, director of religious education, and the 
leaders of the various young people’s groups should have a copy. 


Suggested Activities 
and Problems Treated 


Setting Goals for the Year 
Making a Budget f 

How to Plan Worship Services 
What to Do at Thanksgiving 
Christmas Plans 

Increasing Church Attendance 
Variety in the Program 
Choice of a Life Work 
Contests and Competitions 
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tended by church and people to the Chineg 
mission. In the Sunday evening programs, on 
motion picture and one musical service ar 
given each month. A long respected pastorat, 
has given Rey. E. R. Fuller a very wide ag 
powerful influence. : 


Rey. James Greer at Panama 


Panama is a rural field, and until recently 
has been yoked with other churches. How 
ever, as its area is ten by eight miles, it ij 
large enough for any man, and Rey. Jame 
Greer, the present pastor, endeayors to give i 
a Christian ministry. Both building and mem 
bership are at present small, but he calls assidu 
ously on his scattered flock and is gaining. Ths 
average church school attendance has beer 
about 48 and the morning congregation 42 
There are, however, more than 355 for whor 
he is pastor. ; 


Lawrence Wilson at Congregational Club 


The Congregational Club of San Diego hele 
its last meeting for the season on April 30 ix 
Plymouth Center. The address of the evening 
was given by Rev. Lawrence Wilson of the 
Mission Hills Church, who has just returne¢ 
from a trip to Mexico as one of the party o! 
25 Congregational ministers and laymen. He 
gave an illuminating’ analysis of conditions ir 
our sister republic, but we can only summar 
ize his conclusions as to the present opportuni 
ties for Congregationalists there. With the 
policy of refusal to teach religion in the pri 
mary grades, or to permit foreign pastors, he ad 
vises that there remain these opportunities fo1 
service: 1. Render support to the Y.M.C.A 
and the Y. W. ©. A., which are doing real Chris. 
tian work, and are in good standing with the gov: 
ernment and the people. 2. Sustain the Unior 
Theological Seminary in Mexico City, of whick 
our own valued Dr. John Howland is president 
for it is of incalculable worth in building Chris 
tian leaders, and also has a good reputation with 
the government. 38. Instead of working feebly 
in the lower schools, where religion cannot be 
taught and where some of the teachers havi 
even been Catholics, form one or more insti 
tutions of collegiate rank for the training 0: 
leaders. 4. The work among Mexicans in Cali 
fornia and bordering states is of primary im 
portance. They are here and are our responsi 
bility. The time is forecast, perhaps soon 
when the Conference of Southern Californiz 
may be called upon to take charge of and unify 
the’ activities for Mexicans on this whol 
Southwest coast line. 


WYOMING 

Buffalo Loses Pastor 

Rev. J. C. Watt recently closed a successfu 
pastorate of a little more than three years ir 
Buffalo. He found the church in a state 0} 
depression; for nearly a year its only service 
had been the Sunday school. Mr. Watt leave: 
the church active in every department, show 
ing a substantial gain in both membership ant 
finances. He is a preacher above the average 
combining the thorough scholarship and evan 
gelism of a generation ago with all that i 
best in modern thought. He is interested anc 
active in all movements for community better 
ment. 


COLORADO 


Dedication at Fort Collins 

On April 11 the new edifice at Fort Collins 
situated a block from the campus of the Agri 
cultural College, was dedicated. With adequat 
social rooms and a well-equipped kitchen in th¢ 
basement, the new building represents valuable 
and useful property. Substantial aid for th 
building venture was received from the Churel 
Building Society. Rev. Robert Allison ii 
pastor. Si: ; 
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D3 ARIZONA 
‘arewell Reception for Pastor 

fo mark the conclusion of the pastorate of 
he Rey. O. J. Scheibe at Tombstone, the com- 
jounity at large united with the church people 
nh giving a farewell reception to the pastor 
‘nd his wife. During the two years of their 
vesidence in Tombstone, the energies- of Mr, 
‘md Mrs. Scheibe have overflowed the bounds 
\£ the church to the service of the whole com- 
jaunity, so that it was altogether fitting that 
‘he large and representative gathering should 
‘ie held in the community club house, 

| Among the many tributes paid to the pastor 
{nd his wife were those from the superior judge 
ind the county sheriff, representing the com- 
funity; from a young representative of the 
tate legislature, speaking for the young peo- 
ile, with whom there have been very pleasant 
jelationships within and without the church; 
md others from the various church organi- 
tions. ‘ 

| The school of religion and social service, 
lyhich hag been held weekly for a season dur- 
ng both years of the pastorate, was recog- 
\tized as one of the very constructive features 
i the program of Mr. Scheibe, whose lively 
jnterest in religious education prompted him 
‘Iso to undertake last summer a vacation Bible 
chool. 


i i ; P 5 
quarters in Phoenix, Mr. Scheibe now taking 


i 


‘p the work of field missionary. 
| 

f IOWA 
juccessful Pastorate at Atlantic 
| Under the splendid leadership of Rey. L. A. 
Spooner, First, Atlantic, is enjoying unusual 
jrosperity. At the annual meeting recently 
eld it was announced that all bills had been 
yaid and a balance was left in the treasury of 
jach department. During the eighteen months 
f the present pastorate one hundred new mem- 
jers have been received, of whom 49 were men. 
the chureh school is completely graded. The 
yoman’s association carries on a strong pro- 
ram of missionary education. The church is 
oking forward to another ingathering of new 
. in the near future. 

| 


! ILLINOIS 
i Memorial Choir Musicales 
Dunbar Night, a song service in memory of 


he Negro poet laureate, Paul Lawrence Dun- 


jar, April 11, was one of the most successful 
o points of program and attendance, in a 
eries of monthly musicales by the choir of 
‘ancoln Memorial Church, Chicago, under the 
lirection of Dr. Wm. D. Giles. This choir (a 
olunteer organization) is doing work of an 
musually high order; its membership require- 
ents are of the highest; its waiting list is 
rge; its director is not only a professional 
an of the first rank, but he is also a spe- 
jalist in music, having formerly been a mem- 
er of the music school faculty of Howard Uni- 
ersity. These monthly presentations by the 
hoir are helping Lincoln to solve the problem 
f attendance on Sunday nights. Rev. Charles 
- Burton is pastor. 


INDIANA 

"rees Planted by Young People 

_ East Chicago had a tree+planting ceremony 
t a yvesper service on April 25. The Boy 
couts, Girl Scouts, and the Knights of the 
hite Cross planted and dedicated trees on 
ie church lawn. There were addresses by the 
ayor and by the chairman of the city’s beauti- 
ication committee. The program was arranged 
y the pastor, Rey. R. M. Pratt. 


astor in Community Service 
The Rey. M. L. Grant began the seventh 
ear of his ministry at Temple Church, Marion, 


| Mr. and Mrs. Scheibe will make their head-’ 


Waster Sunday. The church and city have | 
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given hearty recognition of the fine service ren- 
dered by him. Mr. Grant is the president of 
the Ministerial Association, a director of the 
Y. M. C. A., the county hospital, and com- 
munity chest organizations, and is an earnest 
worker in the state conference. The attend- 
ance at Temple is growing continually, while 
the attendance at the church school is breaking 
all records. 


MISSOURI 
New Church Prospers 
The new church organized by pastor F. G. 
Wangelin at Hickory Hill, Granden, is devel- 
oping beyond expectation. The pastor and his 
wife are rendering a fine service in the district. 


Seventieth Anniversary at St. Louis 

The only Independent Evangelical church of 
the denomination, which was recently admitted 
into the Congregational body, located in Mis- 
souri is the Independent Evangelical Protes- 
tant Church of St. Louis, of which D. J. G. 
Reess has been pastor for fifteen years. On 
May 2 this church celebrated its 70th anni- 
versary, at which Rey. P. C. Bekeschus of 
Cincinnati and Rey. W. H. Dorn, pastor of 
Garfield, St. Louis, preached the anniversary 
sermons, and Mr. P. A. Griswold and Superin- 
tendent Atwood brought the greetings of the 
Congregational Conference. 

A special feature of this service was the 
music by the Webster Harmonie, which is a 
continuation of a choir organized in the church 
in 1872. The different departments of the 
ehurch, augmented by special gifts, gave a 
morning contribution of $2,560. 

Dr. and Mrs. Reess, during this same week, 
celebrated their 35th wedding anniversary and 
were the recipients of special favors from the 
congregation, 


OHIO 
With the Cleveland Churches 
Several churches are planning extensive 


building this summer. Archwood has raised 
funds for a fine $75,000 addition to its audito- 
rium. ‘Trinity has sold its property to a col- 
ored congregation and has secured a valuable 
site for a new building near Lee Road and 
Superior. Mayflower has bought a site a mile 
east on Euclid and away from the proximity 
of the Nickel Plate tracks. Berea has started 
an addition for social and educational purposes. 
Cyril hag just finished important additions 
and improvements. North has sold its parson- 
age and is investing the money in repairs to 
its main auditorium. East View has completed 
its canvass and will build at its new site on 
W. 156th Street and Kinsman Road this season. 

Bethlehem Church called a Council on May 
17 to ordain G. Paul Stowell of Oberlin Semi- 
nary, who has been preaching for three years 
with great acceptance. 

Mizpah, after the resignation of Rev. Vege 
Backora, has recalled its former pastor, Rey. 
Philip Reitinger, and he has begun work. 

In view of the easily made statements of 
youthful depravity, the Ohio Institute, a sta- 
tistic gathering public body, shows that com- 
mitments to the boys’ school by the courts of 
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youths under 14 were 1576 from 1918 to 1921; 
and 909 from 1922 to 1925, a decrease of 42 
per cent. Commitments of youths 14 years or 
over declined in the same period 11 per cent: 
In 1918 40 per cent of the boys committed to 
correctional schools were under 14, and ‘in 1925 
only 24 per cent. The total commitments of the 


EXHAUSTIVE 
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THE BIBLE 


A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
AN UNFAILING HELPER 
IT CAN NEVER BE DISPLACED 


By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D. 


“Tt is not_only incomparably 
the best Concordance to the 
English Bible, it is so far 
superior to every other that 


there is-not even a second to 
it. . It is first, and the rest are 
nowhere.”—Professor Robert 
W. Rogers, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 
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Half Persian Morocco, cloth 

sides, net, $12.50. 
Carriage additional. 


The Methodist Book Concern 


(FOUNDED 1789) 


New York Cincinnati 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


Chicago 


Passages to 
Memorize 


To encourage the committing to memory of choice 
passages of Scripture, a series of six folders (4 pp. 
size 6x34 in.) has been prepared under the direc- 
tion of HELEN GOULD SHEPARD 

Each one contains from thirty to forty verses, 
centering around one theme. The titles of the six 
already printed are: 
2. The Lord 


1. The Ten Commandments. 
is My Shepherd. 3. God’s Glory and Man’s 


Dignity. 4. Prophecy of the Messiah’s 
Sufferings and Death. 5. A Saviour from 
Sin. 6. The Beatitudes. 

These are now ready in English, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Armenian, and Armeno-Turkish, and are being 
printed in a number of other languages, including 
German, French, Greek, Bohemian, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Ukrainian. 

Price 1 cent each 
75 cents per hundred 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
7 West 45th Street - E New York City 


PEE p bo bbebb bbb btebbdebebbbehebbg bhi b hho P eh PoP heh eP oooh 
% 


Binding reinforced | 
Words within music 


Send for a Returnable Copy 
$1.75; $135.00 per hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. New York City | 
pee e eh bP PEPE PEELE EEE EEEEEE EEDA PE EEE TEEPE EIT ET 


For Large or Small Churches 


HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
Edited by H. Augustine Smith 


Convenient arrangement of contents 


Music and text carefully chosen 
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two periods were 1918-21, 4,272; in 1922-25, 
3,302. Pessimistic orators take notice. 
Collinwood is celebrating its 50th anniver- 
sary this month with a series of appropriate 
meetings addressed by distinguished guests. 
Rey. Max Strang’ is its enterprising pastor. 
After 51 years of activity, during which 
time it has rendered conspicuous service to 
Congregationalism in the Middle West, the 
Cleveland Congregational Club voted to dis- 
band, placing a small fund that had been ac- 
cumulating in the hands of its secretary, Prof. 
K. O. Thompson, as trustee, the proceeds to be 
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used for Congregational purposes. The social 
and fellowship functions of the club have in 
recent years passed to the Congregational 
Union, and there seemed to be no need of du- 
plicating the agencies and continuing the club. 


LOUISIANA 

Church Supplies Day Nursery 
The New Orleans Colored Day Nursery, op- 
erated under the auspices of the social service 
department of Central, New Orleans, has given 
over 6,000 days of care to 175 children whose 
mothers were thus enabled to work during the 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 


cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


REAL ESTATE 

Doe ee 

For Sale: Farm of 100 acres; high land; beau- 
tiful view; buildings in good repair; 150 young 
apple trees; also cherry, pear, plum, and peach 
trees; 100,000 feet of pine ready to cut. Will sell 
with or without lumber. Ideal summer home. 
Adaress Frank H. Prince, New Boston, N. H. 


For Rent—For July, six-room cottage at Five 
Islands, Me. Beautiful location on shore, near 
post office, store, and steamboat landing. Oa ee 
R.,” The Congregationalist. 


For Rent—My summer cottage on Casco Bay. 
Located in a select private colony. Most delec- 
table climate on the coast of Maine. It is not 
a large cottage, but will accommodate a small 
souy Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage St., Melrose, 

ass. 


Furnished cottage for the summer. 
high location with we 


To Rent: 
Airy and comfortable, 
view of the mountains; $150 for the season. 
dress Frank H. Prince, New Boston, N. H 


For Rent: Country house furnished, $50 a 
month. Quiet, accessible; bathroom. Ideal sum- 
mer surroundings. Meals nearby. H. A. Bridg- 
man, Shirley Center, Mass. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 

Se 

“Just the place for children.” Four acres of 
play lawns, gardens, and orchard, 100 yards from 
main road. Ideal community, eleven miles south 
of Hartford. Special attention to proper diet, 
play, education, and character training by chil- 
dren’s specialists. EXx-missionary family receives 
into their home a few select children about five 
to ten years of age; $100 per month, $1,000 per 
year. Private kindergarten included; music, tu- 
toring arranged. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kings- 
bury, Mt. Holyoke, 1914. Rev. John H. Kings- 
bury, Dartmouth, Columbia, Teachers’ College, 
M.A., 1915. “Merricourt,” Berlin, Ct. 


Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasant 
accommodations for a few refined people. Beau- 
tiful shore attractions. Modern improvements, 
home cooking. Rates reasonable. 


Wanted: For the season two people to occupy 
large southeast room, double bed, day couch, 
three windows. Wide piazza, fine view, good 
table. No bath. Farm. Prices reasonable. Jen- 
nie F. Abbott, Wilton, N. H. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Washington, D. ©. The Kern, near the new 
Washington Auditorium, is a delightful place for 
travelers. It has the facilities of a hotel with 
the atmosphere of home. WUstablished twelve 


years, and internationally known. Fifty quiet 
guest rooms. Connecting baths. Garage on 
premises. Wxcellent dining rooms near. Send 


for map, illustrated Washington guide and Kern 
literature. Address Mrs. Josiah Quincy Kern, 
1912 “G” St. Northwest. 


Kamp Keebec—That Home Camp for boys at 
Phippsburg, Me. Limit 20 boys, Price $160. No 
extras. Home cooking. Homeenvironment. Home 
sangee Booklet. C. L. Stevens, So. Deerfield, 

ass. 


Gilmore Cottage—Now open for season. Good 
rooms, near ocean, home cooking. Reasonable 
rates. Fishing, boating, week-end parties. Mrs. 
Wm. W. Gray, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Congregational minister of ordinary ability and 
20 years’ experience desires to re-enter the min- 
istry in college town or large industrial center. 
J. W. Anderson, Sidney, Mont. 


Wanted—Opening by pastor, 36, in progressive 
chureh. Young people’s work and Religious Ed- 
ucation specialties. Address “HE. B.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
ee 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 
ee eee ee 
Supply—Ready to respond for occasional sup- 
ply, any time, points convenient from Oberlin 
and northern Ohio. Ministers or clfurches need- 
ing assistance over Sunday readily supplied. 
Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, O. 


POSITION WANTED 


Wanted by a woman of refinement, position as 
housekeeper for Christian gentleman; preferably 
out of town. “A. L.,” The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Position by grammar school teacher 
for summer, Tutoring preferred. Willing to go 
to shore or country. Catholic. “A. M.,” The Oon- 
gregationalist. 


Parish visitor, organizer. Five years’ experi- 
ence in Chicago church. College and training 
school. Ana M. Truax, Academy, 8S. D 


HELP WANTED 


Opportunity for Protestant woman to go into 
the country for the summer with family of two. 
Companion and assist in housework. Moderate 
compensation. “A. B. C.,” The Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Real Vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Nova Scotia. 


Professional and business opportunities can be 
proved to be large in this steadily growing cen- 
ter. Experience of recent comers will interest 
you. Pastor Congregational Church, or Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Minot, N. D. 


Wanted—Seventy-five capacious 
racks, either wood or metal. 
Church, Richmond, Mass. 


hymn-book 
Congregational 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted), to 
BPlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with ma 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 


For Sale—Library of the late Rev. H. Irving 
Parrott, Ludington, Mich. An opportunity to get 
a first-class library at a bargain. Write for cat- 
alogue. Address Mrs. H. I. Parrott. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 

Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 
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day. The larger children are given kinder 
garten instruction. During the year the 
Mother’s Club held monthly meetings for the 
benefit of the mothers whose children re 
eared for in the nursery. Rey. W. L. Cash ig 
pastor of Central. 


OKLAHOMA 

New Edifice at Waynoka 

The corner stone for the new building at 
Waynoka was laid on April 25. The building, 
which is to cost $4,500, is to be of stucco. The 
basement will contain several church school 
rooms and a kitchen and dining room. The 
first floor will contain the auditorium and sey- 
eral class rooms. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

News of the Churches 

The members of Armenian Church, Phila- 
delphia, have worked steadily and faithfully in 
completing their fine new edifice. Plans are 
now being made to erect a parsonage on a lot 
adjoining the church which was recently pur: 
chased. ; 

Rev. Reed F. Landis, pastor at Germantown 
conducted, last winter, a series of Sunday eve. 
ning meetings at which different speakers sei 
forth the characteristics and services of promi 
nent men. Superintendent Carroll closed thi 
series with an address on the Pilgrim Fathers 


The Congregational church at Spring Creel 
has been federated with the Methodist for sev 
eral years, alternating pastors between the twe 
denominations. It is now our turn, and Rey 
B. H. Sturtevant began his pastorate the firs 
of the year. Mr. Sturtevant also serves an out 
station at West Spring Creek. 

Mahanoy City, pastorless for over a yeal 
has secured Rey. G. N. Callaway, who come 
from a Methodist church in Lakewood, O 
While without a pastor the church was n0 
inactive, and during that time made extensiy 
improvements on the church edifice, both withi: 
and without. 
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NEW JERSEY 
A Novel Meeting at East Orange 

More than two hundred members of Firs 
(Grove Street), Hast Orange, enjoyed a nové 
form of annual meeting recently. Instead o 
the customary formal reports, the activities 0 
the numerous organizations and officials wet 
“dramatized.” First, representatives of th 
women’s society, the young women’s Monda 
Club, and the deaconesses, by means of cle 
erly-planned conversation, brought out man 
points of interest concerning their missionary 
social, and inspirational work. 

Statistical and financial information, result 
of the recent every member canvass, and th 
work of the Grove Men, were revealed in a 
interesting and impressive way by a dialogu 
between a “Mr. Quiz” and the officers Col 


Quinneh Tuk Camps 


Northfield, Massachusetts and Winchester, New Hampshire 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys 
Pachaug for Girls 
Sakakawea Vacation Camp forYoung Women 
Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Children) 


Riding horses and ponies 
Moderate Rates 


Land and Water sports 
Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 


HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BRIGGS 


Owners and Directors 


Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


ae 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season, 


¢ 


May 27, 1926 
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cerned. Mr. Quiz, a decidedly lukewarm 
church member, so it appeared, had strolled 
into the church building out of mild curiosity 
0 know how the old place looked and what 
might have happened there of late. Four men, 
only slightly known to him, chanced to be 
around finishing preparations for an annual 
meeting to be held ina few hours. His questions 
about what he called a “temperature chart,” 
which they were posting, and other matters per- 
taining to the affairs of the church, brought out 
many facts and prospects that rapidly added 
to his interest and led him to an outspoken 
resolve to become in every way a regular mem- 
ber. 

_ Rey. Hdwin R. Holden is pastor of First, 
and Miss Gertrude Harder is church assistant. 


MARYLAND 
The Baltimore Churches 


The pastor of Associate, Rev. J. N. McDonald, 
instituted last fall a new plan for the Sunday 
evening services, which hag been very success- 
ful. Mr. McDonald preaches a gospel sermon 
and illustrates it with a first-class motion pic- 
ture. “The Code of the Sea,” “Abraham Lin- 
eoln,” “The Ten Commandments,” are samples 
of the grade of films he uses. The congrega- 
tions number from 700 to 800. Other activities 
of the church are correspondingly prosperous. 

Under the pastorate of Rev. F. H. Raw- 
linson congregations at Second are steadily in- 
creasing and new interest is manifested. The 
church has started a building fund, looking 
forward to replacing the present structure with 
a modern working plant. 


CONNECTICUT 
Congregational Club 


At an extra meeting of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club held in the Center Church 
House, Hartford, Ct., on May 11, Dr. W. E. 
Barton gave an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress on “The Adventures of a Lincoln Biog- 
rapher.’ He told of his recent experiences 
in gathering material for his Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. The address was not only an illumi- 
nating description of the illustrious hero of the 
Republie but an interesting exhibit of Dr. Bar- 
ton’s own facile and virile personality. 


Progressive Church School at West Hartford 


The enrollment of the Sunday school of First, 
West Hartford, is something over 500, and the 
average attendance about 400. In the junior 
department, numbering 127 pupils, a regular 
four-year course is being followed with the 
use of notebooks. At the end of the second 
quarter, 85 per cent of the books were returned 
completed and 11 of the classes showed a 
record of 100 per cent. The Boy Scout Troop, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. H. Munger, is 
continuing its admirable work. Dr. Munger 
reports that during April his Troop destroyed 
nearly 10,000 webs of tent caterpillar eggs. In 
the Christian Endeavor Society, which num- 
bers 75, the missionary committee has recently 
given a course in Congregationalism, using 
Begley’s The Oongregational Churches. 


Lectures on Psychology at Second, Greenwich 
W. J. Thompson, professor of psychology at 
Drew Theological Seminary, has recently given 
a course of stimulating lectures at Second, 
Greenwich, on “The Psychology of Religious 
Experience,” taking up such subjects as faith, 
doubt, the will, the affections, and prayer. 


Church Receives Large Bequest 


The late Charles B. Yale, a member of 
First, Wallingford, Ct., left the church $35,000, 
a part of which the church will use to install 
ehimes in its tower in memory of the Yale 
family. The church has also received $1,000 
from the estate of Miss Clara G. Hall. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Funds Raised for Building Repairs 
On May 9, at a meeting of the church at 
North Chelmsford, $1,200 in pledges was raised 
for the repairs of the church property, both 
inside and outside. New sidewalks and the 
beautification of the church lawn are planned. 
Rey. Clement F. Hahn is pastor at North 
Chelmsford. 


Wrentham Pastor Is Honored 

Rev. M. A. Shafer, pastor at Wrentham, 
was presented with 12 beautiful roses and a 
generous gift of gold by the members of his 
church and congregation on May 2, marking 
the completion of 12 years of service in that 
parish. Mr. Shafer hag a wide community 
contact, being scribe and treasurer of the Men- 
don Association, president of the Ministers’ 
Social Union of the Attleboros, chaplain of the 
Wampum Lodge of Odd Fellows, chaplain of 
Excelsior Lodge of Masons, and editor of the 
local paper. 


In the Pilgrim Association 

A reception was tendered Rev. C. A. Forbes 
and family on their removal to Brockton, where 
he became pastor of Waldo Church. Repre- 
sentatives of local and neighboring parishes 
and of Mendon Conference brought greetings 
and appreciation. The church expressed regret 
and esteem in appropriate resolutions in which 
Mr. Forbes’ optimism, leadership, and fine 
Christian service through nearly four years, 
were emphasized. He ig a graduate of Chi- 
cago Seminary, and has had experience in sey- 
eral pastorates and organizations of social 
service. Waldo Church is anticipating a useful 
and constructive ministry under his guidance. 

For many years First and Porter, Brockton, 
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have worshiped together during the months 
of July and August, each church furnishing a 
speaker for one month. This year they have 
asked Rev. H. A. Corley, Ph.D., of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, to serve as acting 
pastor for the entire vacation period. Dr. 
Corley is temporarily located at Harvard and 
will begin his work at Brockton on July 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Here and There in the Granite State 
Young people’s activities have been to the 
fore at Berlin recently, with the organization 
of a boys’ club, an orchestra, and a Christian 
Endeavor Society. The Sunday evening serv- 
ice is now conducted as a forum, and appro- 
priate films are sometimes used. 


Myron Burton, a student at Carlton College, 
and son of Sec. C. H. Burton of the National 
Council, has been assigned as student pastor 
at Croyden for the summer months. 


Congregationalists at Bartlett are rejoicing 
in the coming of a pastor, Rey. B. V. Matthews, 


for young boys 
DUMMERSTON, VERMONT (6 MILES NORTH OF BRATTLEBORO) 
Where a small group of young boys enjoy the 
sports and activities offered by the fields, woods, 
brooks, and pond of a 200-acre estate, high in 
the hills of southern Vermont. 
Where they have home surroundings and en- 
vironment, sleeping and making headquarters in 
the large and attractive home of the camp. 
Where they are under constant and careful su- 
pervision at all times. 


Where they may spend from a week to the en- 
tire season. 


Rate $15 per week 
W. D. Miller, 15A Congress St., Greenfield, Mass. 


individuals or groups, at attractive rates. 
Striking natural beauty; mountain trails; 
Write 


THE NORTHFIELD 


Northfield Conferences are Close at Hand 


The historic Northfield Summer Conferences will be in session from June 16 to August 23. 

this period you can find no more pleasing home than The Northfield. ) 
Excellent table; pleasant rooms with or without bath. 
golf course and other recreation. 

for illustrated booklet. 


During 
Splendid accommodations, for 


Ambert G. Moody, Mer. 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


Sea Pines 


Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod Bay 
Under auspices of Sea 
Pines School of Personality 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M. 


Founder 


overlooking the sea. Sa: 
dancing. Handicrafts. 


and mental hygiene. 


Personality Camp for Girls 


Exceptional opportunity for training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 
Abundance of resinous ese a Ones 
e boating and swim : : c 0 

Corrective gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Councilors. ntORS 
ing if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. Special attention given to physica 
Separate unit for 
Summer training school for councilors. 


MISS FAITH BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD 


3000 feet of shore front. 
Craft shop 


ti 4 ; screened cabins. 
Attractive bungalows; A Ee 


Sports. Horseback riding. 


little girls with special schedule. 
Address 


Box V, BREWSTER, MASS. 


PRESCOTT PINES 
SANATORIUM 


For the treatment of tuberculosis. Located 
in a pine forest, free from sand and dust 
storms. An invigorating, mild, dry climate. 
Altitude, 5,346 feet above sea level. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES | 
Regular three-year course requires high school diploma, 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Mainienance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 


members of the training school. Entrance February and 


September, 
Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 
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a returned missionary home on a long fur- 
lough from India. This church has been 
closed most of the time since the retirement of 
Rey. F, A. Junkins some months ago. 


The services at Canterbury have been inter- 
rupted by the serious illness of the pastor, 
Rey. V. HB. Bragdon. But so well liked is 
Mr. Bragdon that the church is unwilling to 
lose him, and it is hoped that with the summer 
. weather he will be able to return to his pulpit. 

Milford, Rey. G. H. Lane, pastor, comes for- 
ward with a progressive form of church school 
organization. A council of three has taken 
the place of the officer known in most such 
schools as “the superintendent.” The experi- 
ment is being watched with interest by neigh- 
boring churches. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


AurF, ALFRED, Petersburg, Neb., to Grafton. At 
work. 
Buck, B. F., Monticello, Minn., to Briggsdale- 


Grover, Col. 
CaLtLaway, G. N., to Mahanoy City, Pa. Accepts. 
Carter, J. T., Rockdale, Northbridge, Mass., to 
Tatnuck, Worcester. Accepts to begin June 1. 
Cooxn, V. W., Western Springs, Ill., to First, Pe- 


oria. Accepts. 
A Successful PORTABLE: 
Mission Assured 
withanMéM CHAPEL 
=a Substantial 
Attractive 
2 Economical 
| Ideal for outlying 
| congregations not 
ready for large 


church. When this 
# edifice becomes a 
reality the M & M 
Chapel can be erect- 
ed in a new field or 
sold to another con- 
Le pena Ge eee gregation. Ready- 

built in sections with windows and doors in place, complete with 
lassand hardware. Bolted together ina short time by unskilled 
lbeel Superintendent furnished at a nominal fee if desired 
Have given satisfaction for 25 years. Send for free catalog. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO: 92 Main St., Saginaw, Mich 


z; 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


2) 


Co. 706 St. Paul St., Rockies 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


7 NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NN. CITY. 


We supply every essential 
for the Communion ser- 
vice. Trays, Glasses, 
Covers, Plates. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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Evans, HE. R., Antigo, Wis., 
cepts to begin June 1. 
Gaurr, C. E., to Dawson-Tappen, N. D. Accepts. 
Hocpnsoom, M. F., First, Spencerport, N. Y., to 
First Presbyterian, Haverstraw. At work. 
KeitH, C. C., associate pastor, Eliot, Roxbury, 


to Galva, Ill. Ac- 


Mass., to full pastorate, Eliot, Roxbury. Ac- 
cepts. 
Koster, Hpwarp, Osage, Ia., to Dundee, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 

Lreonarp, A. E., to permanent pastorate, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Accepts. 

Morris, B. A., Madison, Ct., to Orthodox, Arling- 
ton, Mass. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

NORENBERG, J. H., Stoughton, Wis., to Lake Mills. 
Accepts to begin June 1. 

Oscoop, L. E., Brodhead, Wis., to Bloomington. 
Accepts. 

Ripines, BE. J., Oak Park, Ill., to Sixth Ave., Den- 
ver, Col. 

Sarruyer, F., German, McCook, Neb., to Ebenezer, 
Lincoln. Accepts to begin June 1. 

SCHLARAETZKI, WALTHR, assistant pastor, 
England, Chicago, Ill., to East St. Louis. 
cepts. 

WESTENBERG, A. E., Menomonie, Wis., to Sherman 
Blvd., Milwaukee. Accepts to begin June 6. 


New 
Ac- 


Wourers, PauL, Aberdeen Normal, to Cayuga, 
INDE: 
Resignations 
Brewer, F. S., Geneseo, Ill. 
Hunt, Vireit, North Adams, Mich. Effective 
Aug. 1. 


TREAT, J. C., First, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Summer Supplies 


BurTon, MALcoumM, Lempster, N. H. 
BurRTON, Myron, Croydon, N. H. 
GorDON, PHILIP, Eroll, N. H. 
THISTLE, W. T., Hill, N. H. 


Ordinations and Installations 

Burtt, A. E., 0., First, Edgartown, Mass., May 12. 
Sermon by Rey. J. J. Walker; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. C. H. Van Natter, C. L. Rotch, J. I. 
Bartholomew, G. D. Owen, E. B. Dolan, and A. 
E. Burtt. 

CuiInTON, J. R., 7., Central, Philadelphia, Pa., May 
7. Sermon by Supt. C. W. Carroll; other parts 
by Rev. Messrs. R. F. Landis, G. C. L. Cooley, 
F. S. Ritter, W. H. H. Joyce, C. B. Roberts, and 
David Leyshon. 

Dp Fornst, Miss J. M., 0., Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Ill., April 16. Sermon by Pres. O. S. Davis; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. W. F. Slade, V. BE. 
Marriott, C. A. Beckwith, J. M. Artman, W. H. 
Moore, and David McKeith. 

McKEITH, DavipD, o., Hyde Park, Chicago, III., 
April 16. Sermon by Pres. O. S. Davis; other 
parts by Rev. Messrs. W. F. Slade, V. EH. Mar- 
riott, C. A. Beckwith, J. M. Artman, W. H. 
Moore, and David McKeith. 


Personals 

BAILEY, Rey. H. L. Longmeadow, Mass., after 
eight years as editor of the Springfield Weekly 
Republican, is taking a year’s vacation from that 
office. Dr. Bailey has been serving the church 
at Monson as acting pastor since December, and 
his duties as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Conference will keep him from rusting during 
his editorial holiday. 

Barnes, Ruy. W. D., formerly of Collbran, Colo., 
spent the winter as candidate for the S.T.M. 
degree at Hartford Theological Seminary. On 
June 1, in connection with the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, he will begin the organization 
of a demonstrative rural larger-parish, includ- 
ing the historic churches in Montville and 
Salem. By appointment of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Mr. Barnes also becomes associate 
professor in that institution. His subjects will 
be personal evangelism and rural social engi- 
neering. 

DuMM, Dr. B. A., of Rindge, N. H., has been re- 
leased from his ministerial duties in order. to 
take up work with the secretariat of the World 
Movement on Faith and Order. He will be 
located at Newington. 

STRATTON, REY. Haroup L., Park Avenue Church, 
Arlington Heights, Mass., has recently returned 
to active work, after an illness which began last 
October. The illness, which was in the nature 
of an infection, was very serious at times, and 
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necessitated two long visits to the hospital 
The parish was very loyal, maintaining its worl 
faithfully during his absence, with the pasto 
emeritus, Rey. J. G. Taylor, supplying the pulpi 
most of the time. The people of the congregg 
tion contributed a good sum to the unusua 
financial burden of the pastor, and a simila 
good deed was done by a group of fellow-min 
isters of Greater Boston, most of them con 
nected with the Pilgrim Club of which M1 
Stratton is a member. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimu 
charge, siwty cents. Lines average seven word 
each. Address Obituary Department, Th 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


IDA BRMINA GLIDDEN 

Bntered into the larger life, April 21, Ida H 
mina Glidden, age 29 years. She was a daught 
of the late William A. and Hilda (Anderson 
Glidden, of Lanesville, Mass. 

In her young girlhood she became a member | 
the Lanesville Congregational Church. Her la 
years were years of sadness as a result of the te 
rible epidemic of influenza which swept the cou 
try in 1918, and to which she, too, fell a victir 
never again to enter active life. 

It may well be said of her that “none knew h 
but to praise her.” In passing she leaves behi 
no duty left undone, and the memory of a gracio’ 
personality, and a blameless life. 


For out of sight, while sorrows yet unfold us, 
Lies the far country where our souls abide, 
And of its bliss there’s not more wondrous told v 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


With the Schools and College 


Commencement at Pacific School 
of Religion 


Three candidates received the degree 
Master of Arts, nine the degree of Bachel 
of Divinity, and one the degree of Master 
Sacred Theology at the annual commenceme 
of Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Ca 
held April 29 in the beautiful Holbrook ] 
brary. A diploma was given to one full-tis 
student and a certificate to another who in 
partial course had majored with high cre 
in religious education. The commencement ¢ 
dress was delivered by Dr. C. S. Mills of Ni 
York, secretary of our ministerial boar 
Pres. H. F. Swartz was unable to be prese 
having undergone an operation for appen 
citis. His absence was deeply regretted, es] 
cially because he had expected to confer 1 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity upon his s 
a member of the graduating class. In 1 
president’s absence Professor Buckham vy 
authorized by the trustees to confer the 
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wees and had the pleasure of bestowing the 
legree upon his own son, also a member of the 
waduating class. Oscar T. Barber, chairman 
if the board of trustees, presided through the 
ening and Professor Nash spoke the final 
vords to the class. 
The year has been a very profitable one, 
lightly interrupted by removal to the new 
yuildings on the most notable site in Berkeley. 
Che buildings are in every way satisfactory, 
weeding only the additions which will complete 
he plans for all-round service by the school. 
e students under instruction this year have 
iumbered seventy-six. During the year Pro- 
fessor Saunders has been on leave as recipient 
£ a Guggenheim fellowship for study in In- 
lia, while Dean Bade hag spent the past 
semester in archeological research in Pales- 
lime, uncovering treasures at Tel en-Nasbeh, 
the reputed site of Mizpah. He hag brought to 
light three tombs, an enormous protecting wall, 
and numerous other relics of the bronze age 
two thousand years or more before Christ. 
Professor Buckham will be absent on leave for 
the coming year and purposes, among other 
plans, to deliver a course of lectures in the 
school of religion in Athens, Greece. President 
Swartz is rapidly returning to full vigor. 


Events to Come 

OREGON YOUNG PEOPLH’S CONFERENCE, Gladstone, 
June 27-July 2. 

[SLPS OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER Con- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 

Aug. 7-21. 

MINISTERS AND LAYWORKERS SUMMER CONFER- 

_ pncn, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
22-30. 

[INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

NORTHURN NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
Epucarion, University of 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


OF RBLIGIOUS 

New Hampshire, 

} State Conferences 

CALIFORNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 

ELBOWOoOopDS, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
vyersary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 

EVANGELICAL PROTWSTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
 GRNGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 

Montana, Billings, July 22-29. 

NorrH Daxora, Hlbowoods, June 28-30. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
Srupwnt Y. M. C. A. Conrurencn, June 16-24. 
YounG WoMpN’s CONFERENCE, June 24-July. 2. 
Bistp Srupims at NortrHrietp Horen, June 28- 

July 30. 
WoMAN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
_ CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 
CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S FORHIGN MISSIONARY 
Socimtius, July 13-21. 
CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpuCcATION, July 22-31. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31-Aug. 16. 
MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
, Aug. 16-23. 
Brstyp Srupirs ar Norrurinyp Horei, Aug. 17- 


Sept. 6. 
Bread Alone 


By Rey. L. Wendell Fifield 

_ A man said to me the other day, “T helped 
to raise your salary, so I will not have to come 
to church for quite a while.” Men, whose 
Very existence seems to them to depend upon 
‘success in their work think that if the preacher 
is well paid he is happy.’ How strange it is 
‘that to the most spiritual of all life’s callings 
men should apply this materialistic philosophy 
Of life. 

The soul of many a well-paid pastor is starv- 
ing because of the indifference of his people to 
the work which represents his life. Men in 
the community are his friends. They always 
have a good word for him. They subscribe for 
his support. He is welcome in their homes. 
When he speaks before their clubs they praise 
him highly. Yet Sunday after Sunday he gives 
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the best that is in him to half filled pews. Men 
who cultivate him continually in the “side 
shows” of life are not with him in the “main 
tent.” 

Said a layman to a minister who had just 
called at his office, “Drop in again, I very much 
enjoy your visits.’ To him the preacher replied, 
“T will when you have returned my call at my 
place of business.” When some of our men of 
affairs realize that the church is the place of 
business of the pastor, and support him by their 
presence there, as they do by their words in 
other places, there will be longer and more 
constructive pastorates. 

There is an ancient proverb which runs as 
follows: “What you are speaks so loud that I 
can’t hear what you say.” It is not a good 
advertisement for a pastor to have some of 
his leading members sitting at home Sunday 
morning during church time, telling their 
friends what a fine preacher they have in their 
church. 

We Congregationalists are especially likely 
to be poor church goers.. Many churches pay 
their pastors well. They want fine music and 
put up the necessary money. Then when it is a 
nice clear day, when no friends have come in, 
and when they do not care to drive, they are 
sure that a nice service is waiting for them at 
the church. ‘You must give me a credit mark,” 
they say as they leave the service. “You see 
I am here today.” As though the poor pastor 
had not already badly muddled his sermon be- 
cause of his utter astonishment at their pres- 
ence. 

The campaign for the increased salaries of 
pastors is splendid. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that we do not live by bread alone. Let 
us launch a campaign by pastor and by layman 
for a new spirit of loyalty to the regular serv- 
ices of the churches of our order. Let us take 
all the “ladies aiders,” the “church supper ha- 
pitues,” the “long-distance check writers,” the 
men who married religious wives, and make 
them pillars of the church. Fill up the pews 
and the budget will take care of itself. 


The Useful Citizen 


In battle men offer the supreme sacrifice for 
the larger cause of their country and the torch 
of patriotism flames in mightiest volume. But 
the patriotism of peace is quite as essential. 
Battles have been fought for good government 
and for national policies which have cost as 
much and equaled in value anything won in 
war. The struggle against evil is not simply 
on the fields of bloody battle. Such men as 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Judge Lindsey have 
been at the battle-front of righteousness, and 
all the nation is indebted to them. Isaiah has 
powerful words for making good citizens of any 
nation: ‘Cease to do evil; learn to do well; 
seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” Does any one 
doubt that this is the spirit of good citizenship? 
The unpatriotic spirit has reared its hideous 
head in various ways in these recent days when 
men could cheat and profiteer and stab their 
country in the back while she bent to help the 
injured. Blood-suckers and parasites are not 
citizens at all but traitors at heart and in 
conduct.—Louis CO. Wright in Zion’s Herald. 


Oberlin Graduate School 


of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Announces the opening of its New Buildings 

The Holbrook Library 

The Administration Building 

The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 

Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 

HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
A standard College for Women. 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 


nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


Christian training are grouped on one campus. 


trains for the ministry; 


Each school has its own faculty, 


HARTFORD 


W. Doucias Mackenziz, President 


Tue Foundation is an interdenominational university of religion. 


the School of Missions for the foreign field; 
Education for the lay worker and teacher and for social service. 
Courses in all schools are open to all students. 


specific courses and secure a well-rounded training in the whole fie 
curriculum, and body of students. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Three separate schools of 
As the names imply, the Theological Seminary 
the School of Religious 
Splendid opportunity is offered to supplement 
id of religious education. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
Warren J. Mouuron, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 


ONE YEAR 
TUTORING 
COURSE 


MASSACHUSETTS) 


EMPHASIZING 
COLLEGE 
PREPARATION 


Nac huffie. 


~ School 
Sor Girls 


SPRINGFIELD 


Post-Graduate Course in 
Music and Household Arts 
PRINCIPALS 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


John MacDuffie 


Pdeie Marlee ae 
The Pratt Teachers’ Ageney 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York . 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Ohairman Heecutive Committee, Judge John H. 
Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood . 
Secretary, Rey. Charles EB. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles BD. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretay of the Laymen’s Advisory Oommittee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Wlla G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 

Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rev. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work, 


District Secretaries 


Rev: Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. EH. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles §S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rey. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rey. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William BH. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rey. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state ‘societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CKURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Wducation 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION | 
FOR EDUCATION ;e | 


i 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Mh, 
G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary | 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. { 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup’ 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seekin as 
torates. Maintained by the Congregationa ‘on- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers’ 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 
Editor and Business Manager 
Rev. William E. Gilroy, D.D., ; 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp or Missions, 508 Congrega 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Blizabeth J 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. A 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMBH MISSIONARY 
FEDERATION, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. H 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOM® MISSIONAR! 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMB MISSIONARY SOCINTY, | 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ; 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditiona 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick B 
Wmrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus; Rev. John J 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. : 


MASSACHUSETTS BoarD OF MINISTHRIAL All 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, als 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 3 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF, Bos 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is th 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Bosto! 
and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres.; C. 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sear 
Building, Boston. p 


Connecticut Societies 


Tur FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely fo 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites cox 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuit 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superir 
tendent; Rey. William F. English, Treasure! 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Tun MISSIONARY SOCINTY OF CONNECTICUT, — 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churche 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Rey 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William EF 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Har 
ford. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 

¥ (Continued from page 659) 
“Secretary for each Mission,” with a corre- 
sponding home territory (the only plan that 
{I see for effective division of labor at home). 
| Jethro’s plan reduced the number of calls 
‘upon Moses. By the present organization of 
| the Board’s work, all calls pass through the 
| Boston office. 

Whether division of authority between the 


| American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim. Hall for gather- 
ings, and Committee 
and to promote 
general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
‘may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
‘Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 


N Incorporated 
i 1829 1922 


Boston 
‘Seaman's Friend Society, Inc. 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
| resents the Congregational 
| Churches of New HEngland 
| in its practical, social and 
/ religious work among sea- 
Men. Has finely equipped 
| Bethels at 287 WHanover 
St., Boston, and*at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
‘reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
| Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
jident, Rey. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
\ Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
|B. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles BH. Stratton; Chairman of Bxec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. : 


—— 


_ American Seamen’s Friend Society 
1 Incorporated 1833 
' The only American undenominational interna- 
| tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
| Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 


PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JoHN B. Cabvert, D.D., President; GrorRGH 
| Sipnny Wester, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
Maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
Tural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

} W. L. Carver, Supt. 


City Missionary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. 
illiam Ellison, President; Rev. Fletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 


} 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Federal Government and the states is correct 
or not, no one favors doing away with either. 

The plan for Southern California to support 
the Mexican Mission and the Fairfield Asso- 
ciation new work in P, EK. A., were mentioned 
not to prove the value of the “Mission Plan” 
but to indicate that need of a different relation 
between work and supporters is felt. The 
“Mission Plan” hag never been tried. If the 
suggestion for Mexico were carried Out; iC 
might be one trial. You claim that the Fair- 
field Association made a mistake and that this 
argues against the “Mission Plan.” But you 
cannot deny that the Prudential Committee has 
made mistakes as when (as a missionary from 
India was recently telling me), 50 years ago, 
it closed all our mission schools in India be- 
cause “education is not preaching the Gospel.” 

May I quote my unknown colleague once 
again: “Returning missionaries could live long 
in the area of their constituency, and the stim- 
ulant for volunteers [and funds of course] 
would become natural and more effective.” 
Fraternally, 

W. L. THOMPSON. 


RISIBLES 


Jim Clardy came home from Wyoming Tues- 
day evening on the train, where he had been all 
summer.—Hagle Valley (Col.) Enterprise. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Sunday school teacher (to a small boy)— 
“Can you tell me something about the Israel- 
ites?” 

Joel (aged four)—‘I don’t know anything 
about them. We have electric lights at home.” 
—Journal of Education. 


Wife (as hubby comes in)—‘‘What in the 
world is Mr, Nexdore doing crawling all over 
his lawn?” 

Hub—‘He says he’s looking for a lump of 
coal he threw at the cat last summer.”’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


An old Irishwoman sent a parcel to her son, 
in which she enclosed the following note: 

“Pat, I am sending your waistcoat; to save 
weight I have cut off all the buttons. Your 
loving mother. 

“P. §.—You will find them in the top pocket.” 


A chap was arrested for assault and battery 
and brought before the judge. 

Judge (to prisoner)—‘‘What is your occupa- 
tion and what are you charged with?” 

Prisoner—“My name is Sparks, I am an elec- 
trician, and I am charged with battery.” 

Judge—‘Officer, put this guy in a dry-cell.” 


An Englishman and an Irishman lived in a 
coast town, and both owned boats. One day 
the Englishman decided to christen his, and 
on the stern painted: “Henry the Highth.” 

“An’ wot the divvle will I name mine?” mused 
the Irishman. Rejecting the suggestion of the 
others that he call his “George the Vifth,” he 
became suddenly inspired, got out brush and 
paint and inscribed the legend: “March th’ 
Seventeenth.’”—American Legion Weekly. 


A man got stalled with his automobile in a 
mudhole near Bass Lake last week. While mak- 
ing a vain attempt to get out a small boy ap- 
peared with a team of horses. 

“Want me to haul you out, Mister?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Three dollars.” 

After the work had been done and the money 
paid the tourist asked: 

“Do you pull out many cars here?’ 

“About twelve a day on the average,’ re- 
plied the boy. 

“Do you work nights, 
tourist. 

“Yes, I haul water for the mudhole.”—WNorth 
Judson (Ind.) News. 


too?” inquired the 
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OUT-OF-DOORS NUMBER 
Next Week 


Our annual feature number devoted to the Vacation Season, Nature 
and the allurements of summer in various parts of our great and 
beautiful country will be published next week, June 3. 


It will include— 


The Greensward Road 


An exceptionally fine article 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
A Philosopher in the Sierras 


By Prof. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Begin Again—A Lesson from Bird Lore 
By Rev. JOHN HARRISON ALLEN 


Carving a Mountain Face in South Dakota 
By J. H. OLMSTEAD 


Poems by Jane C. Crowell, Arthur Goodenough, 
Jennie E. Hussey, and Helen Robinson Simmons 


10 cents a copy $3.00 a year 
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Sylvan Lake in the Black Hills, South Dakota 


(See the article by J. H. Olmstead, Carving on the Rocks and on a State) 


DR. J. D. JONES on ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM 


The Atlanta-Piedmont-Thorsby System 


To Meet the Educational Call of Our Home Mission Field of 
Greatest Need and Largest Possibilities 


WE CO-OPERATE 


Each Needs the Other 


THORSBY INSTITUTE 


The Most Important Feeder for Seminary and College 
We Need $6,000 
To close the year, June 30, without a deficit 


Debt discourages, and hinders good work 


Send donations and pledges to Principal Helen C. Jenkins or to 
Treasurer E. W. Butler, Thorsby, Alabama. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


The College of Boundless Opportunities in the Field of Greatest Need 


Whether we pay our teachers in full and Balance our Budget before the 
end of our fiscal year, June 30, depends on the friends of Christian 
Education.: We always pay finally, but promptness sustains credit, 
gives encouragement, and prevents distress. 


We Need $25,000 before June 30 


Send donations and pledges to President Frank E. Jenkins or Treasurer Thomas E. Harris, 
Piedmont College, Demorest, Ga. 


ATLANTA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Crowning Institution of Our Greatest Home Mission Field 


‘Teach a Preacher 


There are other expenses but the cost of teaching a student is: 
$250 one year, 8 months 
125 a half year, four months 
62 a fourth year, two months 
31 one month 
8 one week 


Teach a student to preach and you preach to thousands in his future ministry 


Send donations and pledges to President Lewis H. Keller or Treasurer Atlanta Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE “WESTERN FRONTIER” HAS MOVED SOUTH 


BI 
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The Editorial Outlook 
A Prayer of Fellowship in the bathtub was actually intoxicating, or was of a 
; milder and non-intoxicating nature as Carroll swore. 
I would walk closer to mankind ‘ 
; 4 The evidence, however, apparently left no doubt regard- 
And share my love of heart and mind ; : » . 
f j ing the “wow of a stunt,” which Carroll had planned 
For only in such wnity es : : : 5 
: as the chief attraction of his party. The young girl con- 
Could I be found to walk with thee. ‘ syst 
cerned in the incident swore that she appeared on the 
The load I help another share stage in a single flimsy garment of which she divested 
Thou dost accept as deepest prayer ; herself back of a cloak held by. Carroll. Thus unadorned 
The kindly word that I may say she sat in a bathtub containing a certain quantity of 
Is prompted by thy charity. liquor, while Carroll informed the “gentlemen” present 
E ; , that “the line formed on the right.” The young girl— 
The loving kindness I bestow a flapper of seventeen, in New York and financially 
fieveals how much of thee VAR “broke”—swore that she was “drunk,” that she sat in the 
The happiness Ui, [ ene | bathtub five minutes but began to cry under the masculine 
Reflects thy truth in which I live. inquisition, and Carroll then had the bathtub trundled 
Thy gift to me is what I bring back of the stage. Incidentally she swore that Carroll 
For universal offering; had failed to keep his promise to pay her for her part of 
“ie bha ” 
For it is always thee I find the “stunt. 
When I walk closer to mankind. The Cult of Nasty-Mindedness 
. Rev. Hersert H. Hines. E apologize for even this summary of what the 
Weatstook, Vt. papers have reported with much detail, but we have 
articular alg in referring he incident. It il- 
Our Prayer a particular purpose in referring to the incident 


R. HINES writes us in a letter accompanying the 

hymn-prayer which we print above: 

In a recent number of the Christian World an English 
writer asked for a hymn to supplement the old familiar 
“Q For a Closer Walk With God.” It prompted me to 
write the enclosed, “I would walk closer to mankind,” 
which we use to the music ANGELUS number 620 in the 
Pilgrim Hymnal. = 


A “Bathtub Party” 

OR sordid nastiness it would be difficult to match the 

“bathtub party” incident which has been exploited 
widely in the daily papers in connection with the trial 
for perjury of Earl Carroll, a New York theatrical pro- 
ducer, hitherto known chiefly for his show, Vanities. The 
charge of perjury arose out of testimony given previously 
by Carroll in a legal investigation of the bathtub incident. 
Carroll’s party evidently was attended by a large num- 
ber of people, many of them, apparently, people of prom- 
inence. Testimony at the trial has been somewhat con- 


- flicting, especially as to whether liquor at the party, and 


lustrates as nothing else could the foul hypocrisy of many 
who pride themselves upon their unsophistication and 
their superiority to the “Puritans.” When objection is 
taken, as it was some time ago to performances in which 
Carroll was concerned, to indecency in posters and on the 
stage, the reply, when it is not a cynical defense of 
“giving the public what they want,” or a plea of the 
necessity of competing with the other fellow, is usually 
an effort to put the censors and critics in wrong. With 
an air of injured innocence the exploiters of nudity and 
double entendre suggest that to the pure all things are 
pure, and that the suggestion of nastiness is all on the 
part of the puritanical mind. 

It is about time that we had done with a lot of 
that humbug, and this Carroll incident will help to re- 
store the right perspective. There is such a thing as 
prudery, and we have no interest in defending it; in 
fact we hate it very much in the same way that we hate 
the hypocritical indecencies of “bathtub parties.” There 
is inherently nothing nasty or shameful about nudity. 
In Japan, missionaries inform us, the sexes have been 
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accustomed to bathe together without embarrassment or 
sense of anything inapropos. We should be the last to 
impart into such customs any snickering or self-conscious 
nastiness, though we should not wish to see these cus- 
toms emulated in the western world where differences of 
background and sentiment would inevitably create a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. In the main the conventions of life 
have some meaning and justification, though they often 
become distorted out of all proportion and reality. It 
may be assumed that cleanly disposed people disrobe 
when they use bathtubs, but what justification is there 
in that fact for the perversions and indecent intentions 
of theatrical producers looking for stunts and sensa- 
tions? The public ought to resent not only the actual 
Staging of such perversions and indecencies, but the 
filthy-mindedness that conceives and plans them. We 
differ from many of our readers in placing little faith 
in the ultimate value of censors and censorship, which 
in our judgment should be utilized only as a last resort, 
but quite independently of the value of censors and 
censorships there is profound need of arousing and mak- 
ing articulate a public conscience in relation to things 
which every intelligent person recognizes as nasty in 
purpose and in fact. It is time that the weapons of 
judgment, protest, ridicule, and wholesome sentiment 
were brought to bear upon these shameful things. If 
these were properly functioning there would be little left 
for law officers and censors to do. 


A Critic of the Pilgrims 

E refer to this “bathtub party” for one other reason. 

Among the guests was Irvin 8. Cobb, who admitted 
on the witness stand that he was “a leading New York 
literary man.” Mr. Cobb left before the bathtub in- 
cident came on. 
Carroll urged him to stay, and evidently gave the ad- 
ditional inducement of telling him what was coming. 
It is to Mr. Cobb’s credit that he is not attracted by the 
spectacle of a financially “broke” maiden displaying her 
nudity in a bathtub, for a “line that forms on the right.” 
But Mr. Cobb in general seems to approve of Mr. Carroll 
and, if reports are correct, regards his “party” as very 
proper and unobjectionable according to “Broadway 
standards.” 

Now the point is this. It is this same Mr. Cobb who a 
few weeks ago at the Democratic Club dinner in New 
York expressed the unctuous opinion that it was the 
greatest tragedy that had befallen this country that the 
people who came in the Mayflower did not have return 
tickets. Evidently Mr. Cobb was speaking quite seriously 
as the context of his remarks showed. All of which, how- 
ever, emphasizes the fact that we are suffering as much 
in America at the present hour from spiritual perversions 
as from moral perversions. There is something wrong 
with a man who approves of the vanities, excesses, and 
extravagances of a notorious “bathtub party,” and then 
goes out of his way to besmirch the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Slogans and Symbols 


Was must our French and German and Japanese 

friends think when they receive our letters with the 
stamps of the sovereign United States attached and across 
them the cancellation “Let’s Go—Citizens Military 
Training Camps.” It carries the atmosphere of too much 
marching. It is not a question of. the desirability of 
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It is to his credit, especially as Mr. 


military training. On that there are a variety of points 


of 
view. It is a question of whether we shall flaunt it a 4 
talk about it and brag it up. No matter what the ethics © 


of the case are it seems to us that good taste would in- 
dicate the desirability of using some rather less con- 
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troversial slogan such as “Swat the Fly!” or advertising — 


“Better Babies Week.” 


Themes for Artists 
See a INQUIRER (London) commenting upon the an- 
nual banquet of the British Royal Academy remarks 
upon the fact that discussions on defense and matters of 
state often occupy a much larger place than talk about 
pictures and artists. The Inquirer reports the epigram- 
matically expressed hope of the President, Sir Frank 
Dicksee, “that the Ministers might make of London a 
second Locarno,” but remarks that there was little of 
the Locarno spirit in the regret expressed by Sir George 
Milne that among the year’s academy pictures there was 
not one representing the military deeds of those who 
made the Empire. Upon this The Inquirer remarks: 


So much importance has been attached to military 
prowess and pictures illustrating it in the past that it 
is a relief to be free, for the moment, from the obsession 
they created. Let our artists remind us oftener if their 
minds are so bent, of all the other deeds—some performed 
in obscurity by people who never donned a uniform— 
which went to the making of our Empire. 


Turkey Treaty in the Balance — 


HE treaty of amity and commerce negotiated by the 

United States with Turkey and signed on August 6, 
1923, will, we are assured, be acted upon by the Senate 
before the adjournment of the present session. The 
majority of the Senators are in favor of ratification, but 
since it requires a two-thirds vote a prolonged and bitter 
fight is predicted. 

Influences are being brought to bear upon the Senators 
both for and against the treaty. The American Commit- 
tee Opposed to the Lausanne Treaty is the central agency 
for distributing propaganda on the one side. It hag sent 
to the members of the Senate several volumes portraying 
the horrors of Turkish atrocity and the hopelessness of all 
efforts for the uplift of the Turks. Through this Com- 
mittee the protest of the Episcopal Bishops was given 
to the public and it seems to be the mouthpiece of op- 
ponents of the treaty throughout the country. 

The motive of those opposed to the treaty’ seems to be 
usually a passionate hatred for the Turks and an un- 
willingness to enter upon any agreement with them. 
Some, however, are animated by a desire to keep our gov- 
ernment clear of any act which will seem to deny or 
compromise America’s ideals of that which would be a 
fair treatment of the Armenians. 

On the other side are many important bodies. The 
Foreign Policy Association of New York favors ratifica- 
tion, as also the National Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. Our State Department, together with the Presi- 
dent, is urging favorable action. Our diplomatic and 
consular representatives in the Near East unite in favor 
of the treaty, and editorial comment in the more im- 
portant newspapers agrees with this position. To us, 
as Congregationalists, of most significance is the attitude 
taken by the missionaries and the educational institutions 
in Turkey which are practically unanimously in favor of 
approving this document. The National Council’s Com- 
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mission on International Relations in a statement made come of rejection urge their opposition to the treaty on 
public on April 12, 1926, acd grounds of sentiment. Those who know the situation and 
The Commission is convinced that the opponents of are interested in protecting the highest practical con- 


ratification should propose something in place of this ibuti Soaliats ; 

3 : : oN ke tributions of civilization to Turkey are in favor of the 
treaty which will afford i 2 

et Protection (0 American interests treaty. If the Senate ratifies this document our institu- 


. which they consistently decline to do, and they are .. ; ; 
bound to give some other reason for ratification than tions will be given the ordinary protection given to all 
prejudice against the Turk. similar institutions in foreign lands. If the treaty is 


| It believes that evils may be corrected rejected our missionaries will no longer be able to enjoy 

hot by wholesale condemnation and abuse, but by reveal- the diplomatic protection of their government. They will 

ing the Christian willingness to help correct the wrongs stay in Turkey at their own risk and the Turkish govern- 

of the past and to aid in rightly shaping the future. This, ment will give them such protection as its general humani- 

7 the ee Pee oe can best be done by {arian instincts command 

the speedy ratification of t i Z 3 

| ie faa Seisio. e treaty with Turkey now If all who read these lines and wish to help to protect 
The motive which leads the missionaries to favor rati- Oo aay en | one yaar oe iit SD ee ae 

: : ; press themselves strongly and simply in letters to their 

fication is an eager desire for the spread of the Gospel «g : : : i ; 

: : Senators such action will count more for the ratification 

among the Turks. It is to regularize and protect our of the I ; rT : 0 Ore 

interests in Turkey that a treaty is urgently needed. If Off ie Pat are er esc eS 

| a ; mA y casi home which never reaches Washington. 

‘it is now rejected the forces of uplift at work in that 


meedy and dangerous quarter of the world will be hg Sat 
threatened if not entirely removed. If the treaty is Faith and vision are inseparable. 
ye ¥ 


‘vatified these agencies will be placed on a firm footing 
and can demonstrate their usefulness. What Paul meant by being all things to all men was 
The theorists who have no clear conception of the out- being a Christian with everybody. 


| Up in Vermont—A State That Leads 


By the Editor 


FLYING visit to the Vermont Congregational Con- We are talking, of course, not about holes, but about 
} ference, during the greater part of which I was en- peaks of attainment, and, speaking relatively, I question 
gaged in the doubtful business of talking rather than whether there is a state that Congregationally has a bet- 
listening, is not, perhaps, an adequate basis upon which ter record than Vermont. Numerically, and in statis- 
to make intelligent and enlightening comment upon facts, tical tables, it does not compare with Massachusetts, 
‘conditions, and progress. I apologize for the fact that New York, Illinois, and other populous states. But when 
my stay was necessarily limited, but what my impres- one considers that in the entire state of Vermont there 
sions lacked in time and range is so much compensated are much fewer people than in a single city like Buffalo, 
for by their. vividness and intensity that I venture to — one appreciates what it means among a total population 
record them. of less than 400,000, to muster 205 Congregational 
he Conference met this year in Randolph—which churches with a membership of 23,489 (figures from the 
means little to those who have never seen Randolph. But Year Book for 1924). 
to those who have seen it,—well, words are inadequate Nor can these figures, relatively large as they are, 
for description. I have visited most of what are ac- begin to express the full facts. Not only have we here a 
counted the notable beauty spots of this continent, anda vigorous fellowship that has given conspicuous leadership 
few of the outstanding scenes of Europe, but I can recall to the nation in various spheres, but we have a fellowship 
only one individual scene that in the quality of its com- functioning at the present hour with vision, courage, and 
position and the beauty of a perfect whole affords a pic- effectiveness. The handicaps that confront such a group 
ture rivaling that looking northward, up the river valley of churches in a state like Vermont are many. There is 
and towards the mountains, from the bridge, a stone’s the handicap of large distances, the handicap of the bar- 
throw below the Congregational church. The one excep- riers of snow and ice that for almost half of the year hold 
tion that I never hope to find surpassed is the view at the state in thrall, and there are the handicaps to inter- 
early morning across Lake Louise from the veranda of communication in a state where settlement has devel- 
Lake Louise Chalet in the Canadian Rockies. The entire oped in parallel river valleys with great mountain bar- 
panorama from Randolph, though beautiful, is not so riers in between. The success with which Vermont Con- 
wonderful as this one scene that I have indicated, and gregationalists have overcome these barriers, more than 
I hope that visitors to the Vermont village will test my anything else, indicates their spiritual effectiveness. 
enthusiasm by getting the right outlook, on as ideal a It was evidenced in the size of this conference at Ran- 
day as this that found me there. dolph, though I did not see the conference at its largest. 
The hospitality of Randolph, and the impressions of In recent years the practice has been to establish the con- 
the Conference, correspond to this most ideal scene. ference over Sunday. Where in other states the aim has 
There may be states that in Congregational activity and been to place the conference during the week so that pas- 
leadership in the nation surpass the state of Vermont, but tors may return to their fields on Sunday, Vermont has 
I have purposely expressed in my title the stimulus of a followed the deliberate practice of setting the confer- 
challenge,—in the spirit of “Ole Bill, “if yer can find a ence at the end of the week and continuing it over Sun- 
better ’ole, go to it.” day. Churches in the country surrounding the com- 
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munity where the conference is held have been encour- 
aged to withdraw their service that day and the confer- 
ence has been made the rallying center. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to remain over Sunday, but I was told that 
on Sunday Randolph would overflow with Congregation- 
alists coming by auto from all accessible points. 

One can easily sense the inspiration that is possible 
in such a rally. One wonders where the visitors could 
be accommodated in the comparatively small church au- 
ditorium, but across the road in the parish house is a 
large auditorium which, on Sunday evenings, during the 
winter months, houses the largest Protestant religious 
gathering held anywhere in Vermont. At this service 
suitable movies are utilized as a means of bringing people 
together, but the service, itself, is of an essentially reli- 
gious character. It is a community service and its im- 
pact is strongly felt in the whole community. 

If one could do so without making what seemed to be 
invidious distinction, one would like to emphasize the 
strong individual leadership in Vermont. In the out- 
standing churches of the largest cities, such as Burling- 
ton and Rutland, are found men like Chauncey C. Adams 
and Idward C. Boynton, but not only here and else- 
where are the leading churches of the state served by men 
of conspicuous power and ability, but the smaller 
churches have attracted men who have found a large field 
in meeting the problems of the rural community. 

Vermont, I am creditably informed, is making pro- 
found steps forward in the solution of rural religious 
problems, and every careful observer of church life knows 
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that the power of the church depends even more upon the — 


ability, stability, and consecration of the rank and fil < | 
than upon the service of conspicuous men. If I cannot * 
name all Vermont’s notable pastors, I can, however, with- ‘ 
out invidious distinction, bear record to the quality of the - 
leadership being given in the state by Superintendent 
W. F. Frazier. The closer one’s contacts with Mr. Fra- 

zier, the more one is impressed with the fact that he pos-— 
Sesses in unusual degree the training, the courage, the | 
vision, and the devotion, that are essential in an ideal 

state superintendent. a 

It is a great satisfaction that at so many strategic | 
points today our denominational executive and adminis- 
trative functions are in the hands of men of unusual spir- 
itual earnestness, who sense the deeper tasks of the 
church and who do not mistake organization, method, 
and process, for the true and real work of the Gospel. 
It is this fact that more than any other gives hope for 
Congregationalism in the nation, and that above all gives 
confidence that problems of re-organization and adjust- 
ment will be ultimately solved to the glory of God and to 
the aggrandizement of the Christian Church. 

I came from Vermont with a feeling of invigoration 
through breathing in the rich, high atmosphere, refreshed 
in body, mind, and spirit, with a new sense of the value 
of my own task, because I saw this task more clearly than 
ever in terms of a large, earnest, spiritual devotion to the 
things that the Master came to do, and to fulfill in the 
lives of all who hear his Gospel and accept his great com- — 
mission. 


English Congregationalism 


A Contributed Editorial by Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D., of Bournemouth, England 


HAVE just completed my year of office as Chairman 

of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
I thought it might interest the readers of The Con- 
gregationalist if I set down the impressions left upon 
my mind of the condition of English Congregationalism 
as the result of my experiences amongst the churches dur- 
ing this past year. For the English Chairman, in addition 
to presiding at the two assemblies in May and October, 
and delivering at each of them a Chairman’s Address, is 
expected to put himself generally at the disposal of the 
churches and by visitation and speech to cheer and en- 
courage them in their oftentimes arduous work. Eng- 
land is so tiny a place, compared to America, that a 
Chairman can, in the course of his year, cover the country, 
North, South, East, and West. I do not suggest that he 
can visit every church, but he can visit different districts 
—counties for example—and so make himself acquainted 
with the general condition of Congregationalism in the 
various areas. By grace of my church at Bournemouth 
I was able to do my full share of this visitation work. 
As a rule, I left home on the Tuesday morning and re- 
turned Friday evening. Occasionally the whole week, in- 
cluding the Sunday, was given up to the work. As a re- 
sult, I feel I know English Congregationalism fairly well. 
If I were intent on giving a full and detailed account of 
English Congregationalism I should have to differentiate 
between various parts of our country, for Congregation- 
alism flourishes better in certain districts than in others. 
But all I am concerned about in this article are broad im- 


pressions of the condition of Congregationalism as a 
whole. 

To begin with, let it be said quite frankly that there 
are many things to cause us great anxiety and heart- 
searching, These causes of anxiety are common to other 
Christian churches as well as’ to us. There is, in the 
first place, the widespread neglect of public worship. The 
Chairman perhaps never sees things in their normal every- 
day condition. The visit of the Chairman is a bit of an 
event and people come to hear him from “all the region 
round about.” So that, as a rule, he preaches to a con- 
gregation far larger than the average. But in private 
speech he learns what the real condition of things is. In 
very many churches congregations are distressingly small 
and the tendency has been for them to decrease. Other. 
Christian churches suffer in the same way. It has been 
said that seventy-five per cent of the manhood of England 
are outside all the churches. There is less and less re- 
spect for the Sabbath as a day of worship. It is becoming 
increasingly a day of pleasure. J remember that on the 
first occasion I met D. L. Moody the talk turned upon 
Sabbath observance and he said that in America the chief 
enemy of the Sunday was the bicycle. If he had lived 
today he would probably have said the motor car. And 
that would be true of England as well. The motor car, by 
increasing the habit of “week-ending” and by affording 
opportunities for pleasure riding, has had a dire effect 
upon Sabbath observance and the habit of church at- 
tendance. Then there is also the loosening of moral re- 
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» in a night, as it were, of new towns. 
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| straints which the war brought with it and from which 


- we have not yet recovered. The result of it all is that the 


_ pastor has often to preach to a discouragingly empty 
'ehurch. It looks sometimes as if religion is still to be 
| kept alive by a faithful “remnant.” 


Then, perhaps more portentious still, there has been a 


| steady decline in the number of scholars in our schools. 


This again is nothing peculiar to Congregationalism. All 
It looks 
as if the church is failing to retain its youth. The adop- 
tion of the graded system has not availed to stop the 
leakage. This menacing decrease is probably largely due 
to the decay of parental discipline. By a firm but wholly 
legitimate exercise of authority those of us who are more 
in middle life were constrained, when we were young, to 
Now instead of the parents 
ruling the children in all godliness and gravity, the chil- 
dren rule the parents. There is, further, the uneasy 
doubt in the minds of many whether the teaching in our 
schools is as definitely and specifically Christian as it 
It is round about the years of fifteen and 
sixteen that the leakage is largest. The reason for the 
leakage is that the allegiance of the children has not been 
won for the Master. We might possibly see a difference 


| if it were continually borne in mind that the prime object 


of Sunday school teaching is not simply instructive but 
decisive. 

Then a third grave cause of concern is the springing 
up of new populations without religious provision. One 
of the features of post-war England is the springing up 
In London, in 8. 
Yorkshire, in Kent, in almost every part of England, this 
has happened. The task that confronts the Christian 
churches is that of making adequate religious provision 
for these new populations. In this matter the connec- 
tional churches have great advantages over us. They 
have large denominational funds by means of which they 
can establish new causes. We have practically nothing 
of the kind. Church extension depends amongst us on 
local initiation and oftentimes the locality is quite un- 
equal to the task. It is estimated, for example, that in 
London alone the sum of over £300,000 is needed if Con- 
gregationalism is to do its share in providing for the 
needs of new areas. In my own town at this moment we 
need for urgent extension work a sum of £20,000. Where 
these sums are to come from is not at the moment appar- 
ent, but this aspect of things is seriously occupying the 
attention of our leaders. Congregationalism must do its 
share in church extension or else, in process of time, its 
witness may be silenced altogether. 

These are serious and disquieting signs and it is well 
that they should be acknowledged and faced. It is cer- 
tainly no time for affecting a forced gaiety or pretending 
that all is as it should be in the best possible of worlds. At 
the same time I would not have our American friends 
imagine that there are nothing but dark clouds in our 
sky. We have our rays of sunshine to put us in good 
heart, because they prophesy a better day. 

First of all, there is a new spirit at our Headquarters, 
due in large measure to the inspiring leadership of our 
new secretary, Dr. S. M. Berry. Dr. Berry is a “brother 
beloved,” and since his advent to office there has been the 
breath of a new life in the bones of our denominational 
machinery. Dr. Berry is himself the embodiment of ad- 
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venture and dash and enterprise, and by the very injec- 
tion of his spirit he has managed to kindle a new courage 


‘and hope in the denomination as a whole. The change in 


the temper of Congregationalism is nothing less than 
marvelous. Instead of being querulous, fretful, Congre- 
gationalism has “put a cheerful courage on.” 

Then the successful accomplishment of our Forward 
Movement has not only enabled us to put our denomi- 
national machinery into decent repair and make more 
adequate (though still insufficient) provision for our min- 
istry, but it rebuked all faithless talk about the deca- 
dence of Congregationalism by showing us what immense 
reserve of devotion and loyalty there were amongst our 
people. When we proposed to ask our people for £500,- 
000 in three years for denominational purposes, people 
thought we were a bit mad. For, commercially, Eng- 
land was in the trough of of the wave. Unemployment 
was rife. Business depression was acute. Those districts 
in which Congregationalism was the strongest were just 
the very districts that were the most severely hit. It 
seemed a hopeless sort of enterprise! But the pessimists 
and croakers hadn’t reckoned with the love the rank and 
file had for their church. Out of their deep poverty they 
abounded with the riches of their liberality, and the 
tremendous task was successfully accomplished. The 
money was welcome, but infinitely better than the money 
was the revelation of devotion which it brought with it. 
That courage and sacrificial devotion are ours to use. A 
church that can command such sacrificial love has great. 
days still before it. 

Once again, although what I said above about the 
scanty attendance at worship is true, there are signs 
that the tide is turning. The ebb has spent itself. 
Through creek and inlet, the main is coming flooding in. 
The Moderators—and they know the churches better than 
any one—report that congregations are better than they 
were and they note specially that the young are attend- 
ing in greater numbers. Events have happened in Eng- 
land of late which show that religion is still the dominant 
interest of English people. 

Most promising sign of all, so far as we Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned, is the widespread and eager de- 
sire for a deepened spiritual life. Whatever else may be 
said of Congregationalism, it certainly cannot be said 
that it is complacent and satisfied. It is the very re- 
verse of that. It is unhappy, dissatisfied, deeply con- 
cerned. Above all things else it desires a new baptism 
of power so as to be equal to the great tasks and oppor- 
tunities of these tremendous days. Wherever I have been 
I have heard of meetings of ministers called for the 
special purpose of quietly waiting upon God. There is 
no attempt artificially to generate a revival, but every- 
where there is this sense of lack of power and this eager 
desire to possess it. And to be a seeker, as brave old 
Oliver Cromwell said, is to be of the best sect next to 
a finder, and such shall every earnest seeker be in the 
end. 

So, at the end of my year, I am in good heart about 
Congregationalism. It has still, as I believe, a great 
work to do in England. I believe there are days in store 
for it as brave and heroic as any of its great and splendid 
past. For, as I have seen it during this last year, it is 
a church tarrying for the power from on high. And for 
a church which so tarries can Pentecost be very far off? 
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From Our Western Editor 


A Cross Section of Congregationalism 


Our local association and state conference 
meetings furnish a good basis for under- 
standing what Congregationalists are think- 
ing. Those held in the West this year re- 
veal a remarkable unity of thought, especially 
if we take into account that our fellowship 
is held together by a common attitude and 
purpose, rather than by creed or by ecclesi- 
astical machinery. The same three or four 
general topics, in addition to local issues, 
were discussed in practically all of the state 
meetings. 


War 

The fight against war has shifted its 
ground somewhat during the last five years, 
though the opposition is just as determined 
as it ever was. It now centers its strength 
largely against compulsory military training 
in tax-supported schools, with the emphasis 
upon compulsory. A leading western pacifist 
made a statement in one of the meetings 
that fairly represents the thinking of Con- 
gregationalists in these parts. He believes 
in national defense and would be willing to 
fight if America were attacked; he thinks 
we ought to train officers for our defense 
forces, but will have none of compulsory 
military training so far as the youth in our 
schools are concerned. This apparently is 
the kind of pacifism that the West accepts; 
a small minority believe in the non-resistance 
of the old-time Quakerism. Practically all 
of our people would make a great many 
concessions to keep us out of war, but most 
of them would fight if the country were 
attacked. 


The Youth 

The youth of the day came in for a good 
deal of discussion, and religious education 
was given much emphasis. Apparently our 
folks do not think the youth of today worse 
than those of a former day; in fact, they 
enthusiastically endorse the contrary opinion 
when they hear it expressed. For the most 
part folks are not disturbed because the 
girls wear short skirts, bob their hair, and 
are addicted to vanity cases and compacts. 
They think that the youth are probably 
better in every way than the youth of any 
other day. It was said again and again in 
the meetings this year, that if the youth 
of today does fall short of what he ought 
to be, the parents are to blame. Apparently 
the time is ripe for a renewed emphasis 
upon parental training. Parents evidently 
know their children better than in a former 
day and are closer to them, but it seems 
that they are slack in teaching religion. 


The Wet and Dry Issue 

This came up for discussion in practically 
all of our meetings. Any one who believes 
that even one-tenth of one per cent of western 
Congregationalists want modification of the 
Volstead Act, is grossly ignorant of the situ- 
ation. In the Illinois conference Rev. Albert 
W. Palmer presented a resolution on educa- 
tion for enforcement, and in the Iowa con- 
ference Judge Kenyon made a speech, both 
of which are indicative of the feeling. Dr, 


Palmer called attention to the fact that we 
are bringing on new crops of voters, who 
do not know by experience the evils of the 
saloon. Here is his resolution: 


In view of the attacks being made on the 
prohibition law and the danger to our youth 
from the propaganda so widely circulated 
in the press and elsewhere against that law; 

Be it resolved, that we request that the 
religious education committee of this Con- 
ference consider and recommend to the 
churches methods of carrying on an effective 
campaign of instruction as to the evils of 
alcohol, the merits of prohibition, and the 
necessity for loyally upholding the Wight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The committee referred to above is tak- 
jng this resolution seriously and is planning 
an aggressive program. 

Judge William S. Kenyon, formerly United 
States senator from Iowa and retiring mod- 
erator: of the Iowa conference this year, 
brought to bear in his address his wealth 
of experience in politics. Our space will per- 
mit us to use only a few excerpts from his 
great address. 


There are many challenges to the Chris- 
tian citizenship of the country. This question 
of enforcement of law is one. Wight years 
ago there was incorporated in the constitu- 
tion of the United States what is known 
as the Eighteenth Amendment. This amend- 
ment was not adopted in haste. It was the 
result of fifty years of intensive discussion 
of the evils of the liquor traffic. It was not 
something slipped over on the people, as its 
opponents so flippantly suggest. No amend- 
ment to the Constitution except that with 
relation to human slavery ever was the sub- 
ject of so much discussion and thoughtful 
consideration. It is not only a part of the 
Constitution, it is the law of the land. We 
are forced to recognize that there is a cam- 
paign on foot to nullify this constructive 
provision of the Constitution—a campaign 
backed by money, power, and influence. ... 
We are living in a restless age. Hat, drink, 
automobile, and be merry, for tomorrow we 
die, seems to be the philosophy of a con- 
siderable percentage of our population. There 
is little time for thought and serious medi- 
tation. Materialism is on a rampage. What 
do the propagandists now propose to do? 
The fair, square thing would be to attempt 
to repeal the Highteenth Amendment in the 
manner provided by the Constitution. No 
one can object to that effort. It is the privi- 
lege of citizens to change their Constitution 
in the method provided thereby. The liquor 
interests know they cannot bring about this 
result. A few states, such as New York and 
New Jersey, are not sufficient to overrule 
the will of the other states of the Union. 

Consequently the proposition is practically 
to nullify the Highteenth Amendment. As 
Senator Borah put it in his wonderful speech 
in the Senate on this subject last month, it 
is a campaign to sterilize the Consti‘ution 
while professing to respect it. The district 
attorney of the district covering the great 
city of New York advocated before the 
Senate Committee that the states be per- 
mitted to determine what is intoxicating 
liquor. Some senators advocated the same 
thing on the floor; a committee of one of 
the dominant parties of the country in one 
of our great cities passed a resolution that 
the so-called Volstead liquor law be amended 
so aS to permit intoxicating liquors to be 
defined by the states. If these things ecan- 
not be done under the fundamental law now 
existing, the states of this nation are to set 


. . . If this is not an attempt to break down 
constitutional government and to substitute 
anarchy for law, I am unable to understand 
what their language means. ... There ig, 
only one legitimate way to bring back in- 
toxicating liquors, and that is to get rid of 
the Kighteenth Amendment. Let that line be 
drawn. Let this issue be made. Let one 
of the dominant parties declare, if it dare, 
for the repeal. Then the people will have 
an opportunity to vote, which the wets are 
so continually urging. There will not be 
enough remnants of the political parties ad- 
vocating repeal to make a respectable funeral. 

Judge Kenyon has said in this address 
what the Western Editor has been wanting 
to say, but didn’t exactly know how to do 
it.. Here it is in plain, unvarnished English. 
This ought to be the creed of our churches 
concerning the Volstead Act. 

So far as appears not once in our meetings 
this spring in the West has the question 
of fundamentalism and modernism been dis- 
cussed. We have been entirely free from 
any theological controversy. In most of our 
conferences there is plenty of freedom for 
the conservative and the liberal alike, pro- 
vided they have the tolerance of Jesus, who 
said, when the disciples forbade one healing 
who followed not the Master, “Do not stop 
him; he who is not against you is for you.” 

RW. G. 


aside the Constitution of the United “torn 


Chicago, Illinois, 
May 24, 1926. 


Better Pray It Through 


By Albert R. Rice 


In all affairs of earthly life, 
This thing is surely true: 

It’s always found to be the best 
To pray a matter through. 


Some act as though they doubt this fact, 
But most folks know ’tis true, 

That one is always better off 
Who simply prays it through. 


No matter what the troubles are, 
A thousand things may brew; 

The wise men of all ages say: 
“You’d better pray it through.” 


What if some sorrow comes your way? 
Why make a great adieu? 

Be like the strong, who’ve always stood 
And bravely prayed it through. 


Or does temptation slyly say: 
“Come! do as others do?” 

Then is the time to take your stand 
And pray the matter through. 


Or some great wrong may be your cross 
To bear with courage true: 

You’d better take it with a smile, 
And try to pray it through. 


Sometimes your daily tasks are hard: 
They’re drudgery for you; 

There’s just one way to bear that load, 
’Tis borne by praying through. 


And when some doubts come lurking round 
Your light hearts to pursue, 

The only way to drive them off 
Is simply praying through. 


The secret of all earthly joy, 
It’s always been so true, 
Is just to turn your hearts to God 
In prayer that prays it through. 
Eldora, Iowa. 


/fR. ARTHUR PORRITT, whose kindness 
WH to wayfaring parsons is proverbial, 
fave me two letters of introduction the other 
lay: one to a distinguished member of Par- 
iament and the other to the Surrey Downs. 
the D.M.P., being much occupied with the 
imal debate over the adjustment of the coal 
(vike, had no time to spare for a casual 
tmerican visitor, but the Surrey country- 
‘ide was less harried. It had seen Parlia- 
hents and the like come and go since Magna 
Jharta—or earlier—and, though busy about 
ts cornfields and cress beds, had time of a 
lewy morning or a tranquil twilight to chat 
vith any vagrant. 
| Of the two letters, I felt most honored in 
ihe one to Friday Street andthe Silent Pool. 
Kou never go wrong in giving anyone a let- 
jer to a politician; he loves the implied com- 
pliment even if he will not bother with the 
dearer. Besides, most politicians are well 
furnished with all the devices of self-protec- 
‘lon. 

_It is another matter to trust a compara- 
hive stranger with your own loved haunts. 
One would sooner introduce a friend to a 
stranger than to trust a woodland path to 
the untested. For a friend can at least look 
sat for himself, while the woodland path is 
helpless. Besides, how can you ever be 
quite sure that the one whom you send to 
a hilltop or a footpath will ever find what 
you send him to see? 

A multitude of things conspire to make 
any Countryside a region of mystic joys. It 
needs memories and companionship, and the 
magic of changing seasons, winds and shad- 
ows, and the song of birds you can name, and 
the confidence of furtive things, and some 
Sense of long possession, and the dear-bought 
understanding of field and folk, and the very 
soil in which the hidden roots of simple 
things are buried deep to invest any land- 
scape with vital meanings or make any path 
a road to Aready. 

_ The footpaths of Hngland look safe enough, 
but even with a letter of introduction one 
should never trust them without an ordi- 
nance map, and you may get it—scale: an 
inch to a mile—at any stationers, and it will 
dissect Hngland for you to the last hidden 
source of her little rivers, bench level by 
bench level, winding road by winding road, 
hamlet, farmstead and church, and, last of 
all, to the maze of footpaths—old rights of 
way and little roads of neighborliness worn 
by the human contacts of a thousand years. 

There is nothing in England which brings 
you nearer the elemental things in the life 
of the nation than these footpaths. What 
other nations have them, or whether any do, 
I do not know. The ordinance maps of 
France have nothing like|them. Perhaps the 
little fields of France where the peasant 
ploughs with a reversible ploughshare to 
keep from turning on his neighbor’s hectare 
are too precious to be thus walked across. 
The peasant doubtless knows the nearest 
way from his land to his village, but he does 
not share it with the alien, just as he subtly 
shuts you away from so many other things 
native to his tenacious racial life. 

But the footpaths of England are open to 


The Greensward Road 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


all who find them out and love them. They 
thread the corn and the “roots” and the 
beans. They begin often enough in the 
churchyard, where all little journeys may 
properly begin, and finish often enough also 
in the churchyard where all human pilgrim- 
ages end. 

Footpaths do also begin and end at the 
Public Houses, and such as these are, if any- 
thing, more deeply worn than the ways to 
the churchyard. But the paths I like best, 
myself, lead from farm to farm across all a 
countryside; these commonly begin and end 
in the English equivalent of the barnyard, 
but they are none the worse for all that. A 
barnyard is an ancient and honorable insti- 
tution, being the shelter into which a man 
gathered his cattle, his gear, and his crops 
directly he began to dig himself into the soil. 
The student of human institutions might 
maintain with considerable force that the 
barn yard is the primitive hearthstone of 
Society, and that any civilization may be 
tested by its barn yards. If the house is 
part of the barn, as in a deal of rural 
France, you have a habit which continues 
the tradition of a time when the barn yard 
was a fortress in a war-cursed land. If 
the barn yard is slovenly and its buildings 
open to the wind, agriculture is only an ex- 
pedient to exploit the soil and the farmer, 
in spirit at least, a squatter on his land. 

The Hnglish, on the whole, do well with 
their barn yards. They are. stone paved and 
stone walled, and the timbers of the stone 
or brick-built buildings are oak silvered by 
time, and the great horses are sleek and 
content in their shadowed stalls, and the 
ricks are trim and thatched with a rare skill 
of craftsmanship. The farmhouse is near 
enough, but not too near, with a neutral 
territory between of garden truck shading 
into roses and hollyhocks, and the yellow 
or brown group, subdued a little to grey and 
washed with green, is rich in the sugges- 
tion of labor and love and simple wealth of 
immemorial life. I have found sometimes 
in the farmyard the farmer himself who 
pardoned my trespass and answered my 
questions as to soil and tilth with wise pa- 
tience, and asked in turn questions about 
his own kin in some American city or west- 
ern state, which revealed a strange inca- 
pacity to understand our distances, and a 
moving faith in our far-off neighborliness. 

As the footpath leaves the farm court it 
goes through heavy old gates as two rutted 
tracks along which grass and grain have 
been carried for generations in massive 
carts with tandem horse; it may climb a 
hillside as a tunnel of summer green, but 
presently the wheel tracks disappear and the 
right of way becomes just a footpath, turn- 
ing a little here and there but holding, like 
the race who wore it, a steadfast direction 
through gaps in the hedges and over stiles 
and midway across the fields to the next 
solid chimney stacks with a curl of friendly 
smoke, or the church spire, or the little red 
brick village street toward which it set out. 

By such ways as these the commerce of 
the countryside has been carried on before 
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highroads were built or metaled, and you 
may dream, as you walk, of all the human- 
ity which has used them and what you walk 
over or pass by that you do not understand. 

There are no other human ways which 
lead to such old, unfailing things as these. 
Besides, they get you out in the open. 
Hverything else in England keeps you be- 
tween walls or hedges. The hedges are 
high and backed by green curtains of shrub- 
bery and trees; the walls are stone or brick 
or wood, topped, as the fancy goes, by broken 
glass or iron spikes or rusty bent nails. What 
is behind is the concern of the owner, to be 
entered only through the lodge gate or the 
garden gate, as you have the right or the in- 
vitation to go in. Once through, you find the 
kindly English hospitality which so many of 
us miss to the great loss of our better mu- 
tual understanding. 


But the footpath is behind the hedges, and 
though it respects the walls it leads you 
across friendly fields and to hilltops with 
wide, kind horizons, softened by the native 
mists which are always either the sheerest 
of veils for the sun to shine through, or else 
the stuff out of which cumulus clouds are 
heaped, or else a grey, cold canopy, or else 
plain wet rain, and one would be strangely 
alien to race and long human habitation and 
mother earth herself if he did not love it all. 


The names by which the footpath beguiles 
you from village to village are worth walk- 
ing far to find. Who would not sweat under 
a pack to go by Friday Street to Wotton 
Hatch and from Abinger Hammer through 
Sheere to the Silent Pool. For the names 
themselves are the time-worn remnants of 
old human interests and associations. If 
you send a classically-minded surveyor out 
into the wilderness he will give you Rome 
and Utica and Syracuse and Troy from the 
remnants of his learning, but the men who 
named Troy town first never named it out 
of a dictionary. Names grow out of obvious 
vital things, and then they are softened and 
recast a little from generation to generation 
before the map maker ever gets them fixed, 
till they are finally what casual and friendly 
repetition has made them since folks lived 
about them first. 

The seeming strangeness of names is half 
the secret of their charm for the alien. Le- 
Ville-du-Jacques is much more impressive 
than Jamestown, and a traveler might boast 
of having spent a night in Hache-Mauvais 
when he would make nothing of Bad-Axe. 
Why Friday Street should be Friday Street 
only the antiquarian knows, but the Silent 
Pool, whose clear, quiet waters, untouched 
by any wind, were emerald green from the 
mirrored tree tops which met above them, 
could never be anything else, and the very 
naming of it a proof how near akin are all 
simple, fitting words to poetry. And when 
the footpath takes a name for itself and be- 
comes the “Greensward Road’ across the 
Surrey Downs from Dorking to Guilford, the 
very finger posts amongst the bracken are 
hung, as it were, with bells, and the names 
chime as you read them. 

For half its course the Greensward Road 
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is one with the Pilgrim’s Way, for by such 
upland-bordered roads as these generations 
of the devout went for penance or worship 
between Canterbury and Winchester. What 
sandaled feet once walked these quiet ways 
in poverty, or what chivalry rode along them 
in pride! You may follow them still, some- 
times by paths which have never, since they 
used them, been left unused, for the devotion 
which wore away the stone steps which once 
led to Thomas 4 Becket’s shrine till you can 
see the hollows still, would wear a deep, 
plain way across the downs. Or else you 
may trace them by the Yews they planted,— 
dark, impassive trees whose “stubborn 
hardihood” has outlived the wreck of shrines 
and the death and rebirth of faith. The 
same ordinance map which plats the vestiges 
of the Pilgrim’s Way shows in a straight 
dotted line a little further to the North and 
West some remnants of an old Roman road, 
and so gathers into its little scale all the 
roads of human quest, empire and faith, 
trade and friendship, life and final rest. 

As we followed the Greensward Road 
itself, quite literally a ribbon of soft green 
turf showing far ahead even across the grass 
itself, as all trodden ways show, it led us 
sometimes to a high and open space com- 
manding valley and villages and harvesting 
and the wholesome busy-ness of a summer 
day in a fertile land and far horizons, and 
sometimes into fern-grown coverts where 
the coveys of grouse get quite underfoot, 
and sometimes into wooded glades where 
Robin Hood’s men might have started from 
their hiding places, and by turns where you 
might have met Sir Galahad aquest for the 
Grail. It is for this you love the Green- 
sward Road and all ways like it, near and 
far. Like wisdom, their ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all their paths are peace. 

They are not wide enough to carry all the 
traffic of life and, I suppose, a man who used 
no other roads would miss many things. 
But, for all that, they keep nearer to the 
true highways of life than many more trav- 
eled roads. They are nearer to the ele- 
mental things,—wheat and wood and grass 
and kine and sheep, labor and rest and 
human kindness and neighborly knowledge. 
They have the persistence of the fundamen- 
tal structure of human society, and if one 
uses them discerningly they will lead him 
to understandings of what is deepest rooted 
in the life of any race or nation. 

You never know a land till you have used 
its footpaths; they take you nearer than any 
other road to the springs of all its weakness 
or its power. The highroads are only the 
mecting of the footpaths and the traffic they 
carry is only the confluence of all the forces, 
social, economic or spiritual, which take 
their rise in the regions which the footpaths 
thread. 

And if, by happy chance, the Greensward 
Road is also the Pilgrim’s Way, a traveler 
may be taught how all the roads of life are 
really pilgrims’ ways and every pilgrimage is 
toward some shrine or other. He will thus 
be led to consider what may rightly be en- 
shrined in the sanctuaries of life, in the hope 
that he may find at the end of the road 
something worth the journey it cost him to 
reach it. He will consider also in what fel- 
lowships, seen and unseen, he makes his way 
and so, knowing all men as fellow-pilgrims, 
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like himself, will think of them more kindly. 
Nor will he be any the worse for such medi- 
tations as these if he be led to see that men 
may use old roads in a new spirit. 

Thomas 4 Becket’s shrine is gone, but the 
grey towers of Canterbury are still the sym- 
bol of the spiritual aspiration of humanity, 
and men still pray to God and praise him 
there, though changing times and changing 
understanding give a new content to their 
faith. If I had met along the Pilgrim Way 
the devout of 600 years ago we should 
hardly have understood one another’s lan- 
guage, and they would have accounted me 
a pestilent heretic. We might easily have 
passed hot words and come to blows, in 
which case I would haye had the worst of 
it, when all the while we were fellow-pil- 
grims under the same kind skies and guided 
by what truth we know, seeking some shrine 
of God where our souls might rest, and using 
the same friendly paths which earth offered 
for our questing feet. 

I think if statesmen and editors and testy 
crities of alien civilizations should use for 
a season the footpaths of the lands they 
distrust or fear or hate and know the folks 
who walk therein, we should have a kinder 
world, and if preachers and theologians used 
the Pilgrim’s Ways of faith, not to jostle one 
another into the rough but to understand the 
yearnings and the confidences whieh all pil- 
grims carry in their wallets, we might find 
that comradeship of the soul which is the 
secret of finding God. 


Begin Again 
A Lesson from Bird Lore 
By Rey. John Harrison Allen 

Sir Oriole and his demure mate did not 
return from their winter sojourn in other 
climes until the second week in May. Folks 
at the parsonage had been looking for them 
and identified them by Sir Oriole’s song, for 
there is something individual in the musical 
repertoire of each oriole. The oriole and his 
dainty consort had summered three past 
years in the same elm. 

After their return, two days were spent 
in reconnoitering. They were observing, 
doubtless, and discussing a building site. On 
the third day Sir Oriole—as we had dubbed 
him—swept into the tree top carrying a ball 
of hair which the minister’s wife had saved 
all winter, it having once been part of the 
filler of a now discarded couch. The oriole 
found it in the crotch of a cherry tree, where 
it had been placed especially for him. 
(Doubtless he had been watching.) Both 
pirds were busy the remainder of that day, 
bringing thin strips of bark and much fibrous 
material from the meadow. Ere sunset they 
had completed the mouth of their pocket- 
like nest. 

At ten o’clock next morning, while both 
birds were a-field, the catastrophe befell 
their partly built home. A boy, a baseball, 
and a bat! It was unintentional. A high- 
batted ball soared over the top of a small 
black oak and struck the nest. Down came 
the tiny habitation. Retrieving his ball the 
boy went on whistling, not aware of the 
destruction. 

What a tumult when Sir Oriole returned 
ten minutes later! He perched on a branch, 
fairly a-quiver with wrath. Soon his mate 
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arrived, a whisp of horse hair in her pill, 
What chattering! What expressions of bird 
indignation! The oriole has more than 4 
song in his throat, as the minister and hig 
wife learned that day. Both birds cht 
protestations at this desolating of their 
home. 

Half a dozen garrulous pluejays—the blue-, 
jay is a raucous but lovable creature—were, 
in a near-by oak. The male oriole ceased 
his irate ejaculations. He had located the 
desecraters of his home—at least he seemed’ 
to think he had. In a fury of rage and with © 
terrific speed, the oriole swept out of the 
elm and as straight as a dart flew into the 
oak. What a flurry of bluejay feathers! 
At this unexpected onslaught, the jays took | 
‘to their heels, as it were, not standing on the 
order of their going. They sought shelter) 
in a tree across the field and and the oriole | 
returned to his mate. (It may be chronicled 
here that no bluejay tarried long in the elm 
for many a day after.) q 

It was what followed that won admira- 
tion. In less than an hour the birds were 
on the ground scrutinizing the wrecked re- 
mains of their home. Then began a work of 
rebuilding. Sir Oriole and his mate first’ 
salvaged part of the fallen nest. Yes, Sir) 
Oriole is every whit a gentleman! The ob- 
servers learned that. His consort had taken 
up a large tuft of hair and bark and started 
off in heavy-winged flight. Sir Oriole swept 
gracefully down over her and, apparently at 
his call, she dropped the burden to the 
ground. The male bird circled and lighted 
beside the load and was off with it, up into 
the tree top. : 

So it went all that day. By sunset the 
damage had not only been repaired, but the 
nest was further along to completion. Then, 
work of the day finished, the two perched 
on a branch near their future home. Madame. 
Oriole sat demurely preening her feathers. 
Her gallant spouse whistled a snatch of mel- 
ody by way of tuning up, and then, head 
lifted, he broke into a wondrous cadence. 
He ran the gamut of his repertoire again 
and again. Nor did he cease until the dusk 
had settled. The minister remembered that 
Scripture wherein Nehemiah begged to re- 
turn to the desolated Jerusalem to rebuild 
her tumbled walls. 

Sir Oriole’s plans had gone all awry that: 
day; but he knew by instinct what many of: 
us humans need to learn—when plans fail, 
start over again. That night the minister’s 
wife chopped up some bits of suet—song’ 
birds especially love suet—and also rum-~ 
maged about until she had found some cot- 
ton and hair from an old chair. By lantern 
light and with the aid of a ladder, the min- 
ister placed feed and building material in 
a crotch of the elm where Sir Oriole and his 
consort could not miss it. : 


; 
: 
} 
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Every man needs the church. He needs it 
to become a full-statured man. The church: 
also needs him. For the successful perform- 
ance of its work it needs the assistance of. 
every man who comes into the world. Every. 
man who remains outside the church deprives. 
it of a form of strength which it stands in need 
of. He who holds aloof from the church sub- 
tracts from its efficiency and retards the prog- 
ress of the purposes of God.—Charles EL. Jef- 
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PY greenwood tree is a silver fir, or 
48 rather a cluster of firs, far up among 
fhe splendors of the Sierra. Neither roof 
|nor tent shuts from my eyes the upsoaring 
_boles, the spreading branches, the lace-like 
_ tracery of foliage, through which the alter- 
‘nating starlight and sunlight pour their ben- 
,edictions upon my head. 

Nothing separates me from Mother Earth 
}} save the spring mattress of fir spills which 
{\the kindly trees have been laying for me 
| these many years. Here I lie, while the 
| pageant of night unfolds and the hush of 
‘|gentle silences lures to rest, and here I 
| open my eyes at dawn on a world so bright 
and pure and joyous that even winter and 
rough weather seem but dreams. Every 
| branch and spray glistens with a light that 
never was on sea or land, save only where 
the eternal mountains preserve a purity un- 
| “dimmed by human defiling. Surely the 
| ‘Sierra Nevada is, as John Muir called it. 
| “the range of light.” It has many forests of 
| Arden and’ enchanted lands, where the air 
““nimbly and sweetly doth commend _ itself 
unto the senses.” 


} 


Why is it that trees have such a benign 
influence over mind and spirit? A friend 
of mine says that it is because they, not 
+ having sinned as we, afford our better na- 
| ture companionship. For this, or for some 
ee ason, one feels a strangely quieting re- 
_ newal of spirit in the comradeship of these 
| patient and aspiring children of the Most 
High. 

| As my eye follows the clean, straight 
| trunk of one of them upward sixty, seventy, 
| a hundred feet and more to its slender, 
heaven-pointing spire, I fall a-wondering at 
| the silent power of life that can work so 
| amazing a miracle. We study our books of 
| botany and physics, thinking that in them 
we find eternal explanation, but how little 
do they take us to the secret of it all! To 
| “explain” the upward surge of one of these 
i lofty evergreens by chemical forces alone is 
_ scientific childishness. More is needed than 
) that. 

| I cannot tell what you say [great trees], 
Vs I cannot tell what you say, 

| But I know there is a voice in you 

4 And a word in you this day. 
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All day long my trees bask and burgeon 


as if, like myself, consciously enjoying the 
sunshine. In the gloaming they become very 
sentinels of peace, shedding rest and bene- 
_ diction boundless; and as I fall asleep under 
' their protective arms it is with a sense of 
_ peace that ‘passeth understanding. 
| 


i 
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As the dawn steals in upon the unwary 
night and the stars pale before the silver 
light I become aware that I am not alone in 
vi the woods but am here as guest rather than 
_homesteader. There is a stirring of life, 
a flutter of wings. Soon the first songs arise, 
as holy and sweet as the dawn. itself,—the 
| exquisite note of the wood peewee voicing 
- the very spirit of the woods, the subdued 

alto of the nuthatch, the cheerful call of the 
chickadee, and later, the gentle undulating 
ditty of the vireo. And, listen! from far 


Under the Greenwood Tree 


By John Wright Buckham 


away comes the celestial hymn of the hermit 
thrush, most ethereal voice in nature. In 
boisterous and profane contrast with these 
spiritual songsters are the metallic raspings 
of a pair of stellar jays, azured and crested, 
leading their noisy flock through the branches 
of the firs—a captious and provoking family 
group. Most welcome of all comes the glad- 
some roundelay of the robin, pealing through 
the forest with ringing jubilance. For one 
who, as a boy, learned to love the compan- 
ionship of the robins in the orchards of Ver- 
mont, it is a happy experience to find this 
old-time comrade far up among the forests 
and in the isolated mountain meadows of 
the Sierra—the same homey, happy crony 
that frequented the doorstep of the old home, 
Singing here in the solitudes (as John Muir 
has it), “Fear not, only love is here!” Most 
human of birds are the robins, with notes as 
varying as human moods, now jocund with 
the lilt of love, now full of content as they 
flit about their daily tasks, 
piercing with cries of alarm. “Anxious and 
troubled about many things” are they; yet 
at the close of the day how full of peace is 
their tranquil evensong! <A pair have built 
their nest within a few yards of camp and 
fearlessly gather whatever crumbs fall from 
the rich man’s table. 


now sharp and 


The birds are not the only ones who 
waken with the dawn. With a sudden whirl 
and dash, up the trunk of one of the firs darts 
a lightning flash of fur and frolic, then down 
again, and presently a pair of sparkling eyes, 
backed by a supple body and a vibrant tail, 
are fixed upon me in keen inquiry. It is 
that little sauce-box, the Douglas squirrel, 
the “Chickaree” of the West. Strangely si- 
lent, he inspects me for a moment and is 
off. What means such restraint of speech 
on the part of this famous chatterbox and 
scold? Hither he has seen in me a true 
nature brother, worthy to share his domain 
and silently confers upon me the freedom of 
the woods, or else he looks upon me aS no 
trespasser, since my greenwood trees are firs, 
not pines, and it is the pines that he regards 
as his own. Reluctantly I accept the latter 
alternative, since my neighbors, who are un- 
der a pine and upon whose heads he has 
hurtled down some dangerously large cones, 
have had all the vials of his loquacious 
wrath poured out upon them. 

He is soon followed by a tiny chipmunk 
who comes whisking down a tree, eyes me 
with similar solicitude, protests a little in 
his chittering way, and is gone. The Sierra 
forest is a very paradise of squirrels, and 
morning is their chosen time for romping. 
At the very top of a distant fir I catch sight 
of swaying limbs and witness a squirrel 
chase whose dizzy girations make the tight- 
rope walker look torpid and clumsy. All this 
song and play make the dark side of nature 
seem remote and unreal. Nature may be red 
in tooth and claw, but she can be very gentle 
in bill and paw. Such, at least, is my im- 
pression, as I look and listen under the 
greenwood tree. 


. . . . . . 
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The sun climbs higher, the trees glow with 
a richer green and gold, the tide of life 
flows fuller—and I arise. What shall it be 
—a day in camp or on the trail? I counsel 
with my comrades and we decide to take 
the trail, setting out in eager mountain mood 
for far-off Half Moon Lake. Blithe is the 
company, invigorating the air, resplendent 
the mountains, “God-filled” (to use John 
Muir’s phrase) the forests, limpid the 
Streams, fascinating the flowers. As we 
cross each tiny brooklet we are greeted by 
a very riot of bloom,—graceful Alpine lilies, 
nodding from slender stems, superb stalks 
of delphinium, blue as Sierra skies, charm- 
ing racemes of monkshood, delicate ladies’- 
tresses, columbines, Queen Anne’s lace, In- 
dian patnt-brush, helianthus, fire-weed, and 
other incarnations of the tenderest moods of 
the forest. What a grace of form and color! 
How many centuries of seasons these charm- 
ing children of the forest must have bloomed, 
with only the eye of the red man to see 
them! How little did he see of their beauty ! 
—yet more than many a careless tourist who 
passes them without a glance. 

A little aside from the trail, in more se- 
cluded nooks, beneath the pines, hide beds 
of delicate pyrolas waiting to gladden the 
eye of the flower-lover with their exquisite 
form and coloring. As the trail ascends to 
greater altitudes new wild flowers appear, 
—mountain daisies, dwarf golden mimulus, 
charming pink mimulus, an oceasional wall- 
flower, and, as we mount higher, the snowy 
blossoms of Alpine flox, elastic beds of bright 
bryanthus, and, last and best, the tiny bells 
of cassiope (California heather) ringing a 
welcome to him who aspires to the heights 
where they fringe banks of melting snow and 
little lakelets with a border of rarest beauty. 
At the sight of these fair children of earth 
and sky one has the feeling 
to Emerson when he wrote: 
In May, 


which came 


when sea winds pierce our solitudes, 


I came upon Rhodora in the woods... . 
and is moved to exclaim, with him: “The 
selfsame Power that brought me _ here 


brought you.” 


Yet the eyes will be cheated of half of 
their spoil if they dwell only upon the 
ground, however flower bestrewn. The vast 
cirque of the Glen Alpine Basin becomes, with 
every step, more majestic and resplendent. 
As the trail climbs higher there breaks upon 
the view the superb outline of the Crystal 
Range, culminating in that supreme, sun- 
crowned height, Pyramid Peak. We are now 
nearing our quest. Through groves of lodge- 
pole pine the trail leads on, across tiny 
mountain meadows, past groups of mountain 
hemlock—most fairy-like and graceful of all 
evergreens—over rocky ridges and granite 
boulders, until there gleam the laughing 
waters of as lovely a lake as eye could rest 
upon, flanked by vast mountain walls that 
rise abruptly from emerald shores, as if 
guarding a cherished jewel of geologic craft. 
Nor are they grim—these towering walls 
of metamorphic rock—for they are ma- 
jestic jewels that flash in the sun in tints 
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of rose and pearl, softening to gray and olive 
as the afternoon shadows gather about them, 
while fitful zephyrs play across the waters 
of the lake, lifting broad bands of wavelets 
of shining silver to the sun. 


And now the fisherman eagerly joints his 
rod, gets out his tackle, elects his fly, and 
prepares to dash the hand of the despoiler 
through the mirror of this loveliness. It is 
incongruous, almost sacrilegious, yet very 
human withal. Would Izaak Walton. fish 
in such an environment? Can one fish in 
heaven? And yet I know not a few good 
men and true who would be vastly more 
ready to go thither if they knew there was 
fishing there—good fishing. And for justi- 
fication of so crass an instinct, would they 
not appeal to Peter? And so I joint my rod, 
too, and prepare to cast; but what with 
casting my eyes with more success than my 
fly I prove but a stickit fisherman, - out- 
classed by the poorest of the clan. This love 
of fishing, this furor piscendi, whence comes 
it and how is it to be understood? “The Psy- 
chology of Fishing’—what a subject for a 
doctor’s thesis! One could get a very galaxy 
of names for his questionnaire from among 
the customers of almost any good sporting 
store. The questions might run somewhat 
as follows: (1) Why do you like to fish? 
(2) What kind of a feeling do you have 
when you get a bite? (8) What are your 
sensations when you have landed your fish ? 
(4) How do you feel when it comes to clean- 
ing them? (5) What is your reaction when 
your wife declines to cook them? Still more 
engaging would be a thesis upon “Wish Psy- 
chology” or “Piscatorial Behaviorism.” Why 
do fish bite when they do? And why do 
they not bite when they do not bite? Is it 
all a matter of stomach activity, or have 
fish psychical moods and impulses? The 
veteran fisherman will tell you something 
about the singular habits of fish, as he has 
observed them, but the why of them—who 
but a psychologist would venture to ask? Lt 
bequeath this theme, with all the rights 
and privileges appertaining thereto, to the 
mercies of searchers after subjects for Ph.D. 
theses. 


The westering sun “gives imminence of 
change,” the shadows lengthen, the fisher- 
man reluctantly unjoints his rod, the nature- 
lover takes a last look at the splendors of 
lake and mountain which have held him cap- 
tive, and we set off down the trail for camp. 


The softened lights and shadows of late: 


afternoon touch the landscape with an ethe- 
real beauty that rivals the light of morn- 
ing. Every summit and cliff, every tree and 
shrub is bathed in evening calm. 

Getting back to camp is a home-coming of 
peculiar charm. It does not take one in- 
doors, but to a kindly nook of our vaster 
home of the universe. The evening meal is 
rich in Olympian flavors. The genial camp- 
fire purrs and croons with a music in which 
one may hear reminiscences of all the 
breezes which soothe and sway the forest, 
while the stored sunshine, as John Muir calls 
it, bursts from crackling boughs and glows 
in mystic embers. What is so full of poetry 
as a camp-fire, so conducive to kindly mirth, 
cheerful confidences, happy memories, and 
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calm discussion of problems that fret a 
world that lies so near and yet so far from 
this large leisure of the mountains where 
all good things seem possible? 

My grove of firs opens its friendly arms. 
The stars shine through the branches with 
a peace benignant, infinite, all-embracing. I 
drift away on the weary wings of sleep, 
wrapped in a mantle of gratitude, to waken 
to the gift of another golden day amid the 
splendor of the “God-filled” mountains and 
forests. 

Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me 


And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat? 


Consider the Lilies 
By Roscoe Graham 

When the Master was here among men he 
was constantly noting in little things, com- 
mon occurrences, usual folks, things that 
the careless observer would not see. Back 
of the surface appearances he saw the ster- 
ling realities, the finer stuff, the spiritual 
significances that are too often overlooked. 
And as he thus looked on all about him, 
he encouraged others to do likewise. It 
was this attitude and practice of his that led 
him on one occasion eagerly to say, “Con- 
sider the lilies of the field.” 

Now the flowers speak to us, if we have 
ears to hear, of beauty. Various factors 
combine to make them the objects of beauty 
that they are,—shape, texture, color. How 
varied are these shapes,—disks, faces, bells, 
chalices,—yet all attractive. How wonder- 
fully fine their texture; how choice their 
colors,—the rose’s red, the violet’s blue, the 
calla’s stainless, satiny white; the gold of 
the dandelion, or sunflower, or marigold. 
We, too, in our respective sphere, should 
seek beauty, not a superficial but a substan- 
tial beauty of character and life. 

But here there is a word of caution to be 


spoken. Flowers do not mature in beauty 


without overcoming many hazards, pests, 
enemies. 


How often their very lives are 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 
Notoriety is fame distorted, 

bought, and dearly paid for. 

A man cannot cover his own faults by 
airing those of his neighbor. 

Religious intolerance cuts the devil’s leash. 

The dollar down has a greedy appetite. 

A coward’s greatest punishment is his 
own realization. 
ee ee ee 
threatened, and more frequently than not, 
destroyed by insects, blight, draught, grubs. 

Nor do we come to know lives of beauty by 

way of inheritance alone, or environment, 

and certainly not by accident. A life of 
beauty is a thing that comes only through 
careful attention. Wherefore we should ex- 
ercise care, and the young especially, partic- 
ularly in what are usually unguarded mo- 
ments, not to allow pride, idleness, impurity 
of deed, or word, or thought, selfishness, or 
any other such thing, to steal away—per- 
haps forever—our life’s beauty. 

Again, the flowers teach us, if we have 
ears to hear them speak, not to worry. Man 
was intended to work. There is no greater 
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sinner than the lazy, idle loafer. Not ¢ 
the flower. The flower is an alchemist. — ] 
puts down its roots and puts up its shoot 
and from the earth and air brings all th 
elements necessary to enable it to functio 
as a flower, that is, to grow and grot 
and grow in strength and beauty. If in ad 
dition to this, it should try, as the Maste 
suggests, to toil and spin, it would undoubt 
edly ruin itself. In the same way, when me: 
add to labor, conscientiously and well done 
worry, the worth and beauty of life is spoiled 
Worry is the crack in the back of an other 
wise comfortable chair that pinches yor 
whenever you lean against it. Worry is : 
nail in an otherwise fine shoe. Worry i 
a slamming door in an otherwise quiet an 
peaceful house. Worry is the discordant ke; 
in an otherwise well-tuned and well-playe 
piano. Worry is grit in the cogs of life’ 
machinery. Flowers growing make the bes 
of every situation in which they are, bloom 
ing in the surfaces of rocks, sometimes, in 
the crotches of trees, in the crannies of ¢ 
wall. So, too, when we have done our best 
we should leave the results with God, trus 
him to care for us, and smile. 

Again, no flower comes to a perfection 0 
beauty without sunlight. And most flower 
thrive best in a wealth of sunlight. Comin; 
across southern Canada, last fall, I notice 
that the sunflowers, covering sometime 
acres, whatever the time of day, would b 
lifting their faces toward the sun. If w 
would know unfailing strength and an abid 
ing beauty, we shall do well to be liftin: 
our faces constantly to the Sun of Righteous 
ness and Love, God, and living always in th 
Light of the World, Jesus. 

Let me now, in conclusion, swing back t 
the place I started and say what is mos 
important of all, namely, that we shoul 
cultivate the practice of the Master of see 
ing in ordinary things the larger and fine 
significances that are there, the realities, th 
spiritualities. As we go out this summe 
into the field or forest and find the flowers 
or as we go into our gardens to give then 
care, let us often stop and lift their faces 
Then with an appreciative recognition o 
the wonder, the marvel, the miracle that i 
before us, say reverently, “Flower, what hav 
you to say to me today of duty, of destiny 
of life, of God?” 


Dreams 
By Jennie E. Hussey 
Of what bright, evanescent stuff are they? 
Moonbeams, the first faint flush of dawning da; 
When blossoms wake and fairies cease to play 


Cobwebs on summer mornings dew-empearle¢ 
The rainbow colors on a bubble whirled, 
A morning-glory’s banner blue unfurled? 


A brier-rose blushing near a gray stone wall, 
A cardinal-flower’s glow where brooklets fall, 
And hermit thrushes’ fluted notes enthrall? 


White lilies floating on a lake of blue, 
Pink apple-blossoms diamonded with dew, 
Pale columbines the June dusk peering through 


The blue-gray boles of beeches wet with rain 

Green undulating waves of growing grain, 

And feathery ferns upon a frosted window 
pane? 

Meadow and woodland, hills and forest streams 

On backgrounds of a golden sunset’s gleams,— 

All these are woven in my fairest dreams. 


‘une 8, 1926 


OUTH DAKOTA is a state of “magnifi- 
“7 cent distances.” Approximately it is 
two hundred miles from north to south 
and four hundred miles from east to west. 
| Do be more exact, it has 76,620 square miles. 


The writer sometimes has to make a trip on: 


committee matters for Yankton College. 
This necessitates a journey of seven hundred 
and twenty miles from Rapid City to Yank- 
ton and return. When the presiding officer 
at the meeting of the National Council in 
‘Springfield asked each member of the fa- 
mous “Sawtooth Octette”’ to tell how far 
he lived from other members, the audience 
marveled at the distances. To cover such 
a state adequately in missionary work is no 
easy task. But the work is well organized 
and well districted. Dr. David J. Perrin, 


Carving on the Rocks and on a State 


By Rev. J. H. Olmstead 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


River, which cuts the state in the middle, 
was almost an uncrossable barrier. It cost 
money to bridge it. It used to be supposed 
in our childhood that a river was a stream 
of water flowing between two definitely de- 
fined banks, and that whenever you came to 
it you would find it in the same place where 
you last saw it. Not so the Missouri. It 
flows anywhere between the bluffs. The 
river can throw up a sand bank in a night 
and turn the current. To go down to chalk 
stone, perhaps 30, 60, or 90 feet for solid 
foundation for the piers of a bridge, is ex- 
pensive business. So the railway used to 
run across the eastern section to the river 
and then stop as if they were discouraged or 


RUSHMORE, ONE OF THE ROCKS IN THE BLACK HILts, 8S. D., 
Where Gutzon Borglum plans to carve Memorials of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lineoln, and Roosevelt 


superintendent, has headquarters at Huron, 
centrally located in the eastern half, and 
from there he reaches out in all directions. 
Rey. H. ©. Juell, assistant superintendent, 
lives in Aberdeen, a northern center, and 
Covers northern and northwestern South 
Dakota, while Rey. George Williams, an- 
other assistant, resides in Rapid City, the 
gateway of the Hills. He finds a field in 
the Black Hills and the Rosebud country 
lying to the southeast. 

Nearly all the Western states were settled 
in the eastern portion first. Then gradu- 
ally the settlement extended westward. But 
in South Dakota settlement came from both 
ends. The eastern part was settled a little 
earlier. The homesteaders came into the 
southeastern portion in the sixties. The 
Yankton church was organized in 1868 and 
‘Joseph Ward arrived in 1869. The miners 
‘came to the Black Hills in the western part 
‘in the seventies. Gold was discovered at 
Custer in 1874. The Deadwood church was 
organized in 1877 and Spearfish and Rapid 
City in 1878. In the early years there was 
little connection between the eastern and 
western portions of the state. The Missouri 


“ap against it.” In order to go from Mitchell 
to the Black Hills one started southeast to 
Sioux City, then down to Omaha, and out 
westward through Nebraska and up to Rapid 
City. It was a journey of 700 miles or so. 
“The Jews have no dealings with the Sa- 
maritans” could almost be said of eastern 
and western South Dakota. 

But during the latter half of the first 
decade of the twentieth century three rail- 
way lines followed the historic advice to ‘‘go 
west.” The Chicago and Northwestern 
crossed the river at Pierre, the state capital, 
and built into Rapid City. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul bridged the river 
at Chamberlain on a pontoon and terminated 
the line at Rapid City. The same railway 
erossed at Mobridge farther up and went on 
to the Pacific Coast. New settlers came in 
and new towns sprang up along these lines 
in a section where the rainfall was limited 
in amount. This railway building helped 
to unify the state. The state is now in 
process of building five passenger bridges, 
which will be of great service in the further 
unification. 

Most of this broad domain is level prairie 
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divided up like a checker board. The quar- 
ter sections produce the staple crops,—corn, 
oats, wheat, and barley. But the Almighty 
tired of monotony and thrust his hand up 
through the earth’s crust and made the won- 
derful Black Hills. Hither come for shade 
and cooling breezes, for vision and inspira- 
tion many people from several states. The 
Hills are cool in summer and warm in win- 
ter. The Indian name for Black Hills is 
“Pahasapa.” They are robed with pine and 
from a distance have a dark look. Hence 
the adjective, “black.” They are called hills 
but really they are mountains. Harney 
Peak, rising 7,242 feet, is the highest point 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Roughly speaking, the Black 
Hills are one hundred miles square. They 
are often said to be the richest section of 
the globe in natural deposits. Every few 
rods in the Hills one finds a hole in the 
earth where some prospector followed the 
lure for gold. The famous Homestake mine 
at Lead, in the northern Hills, is one of the 
greatest gold producers of the earth. Be- 
tween six and seven million dollars are taken 
out annually. It is low-grade ore, yielding 
only a few dollars per ton, but it goes to 
the stamp mill, and by the free milling pro- 
cess greatly enriches the company. The min- 
ing industry has been recently revived in 
the town of Keystone. Various products are 
found there. Much arsenic has been mined. 
Edison purchased a mine in Keystone. The 
stirring of the town commercially caused 
some indications of life to a defunct Con- 
gregational church. The lumber industry 
of the Hills is quite extensive. One mill 
has an output of as high as two million feet 
in a month. 

The Black Hills have some of the finest 
scenery in America. The tourists have dis- 
covered that point and now they are coming 
in increasing numbers. Colorado and Cali- 
fornia have been well advertised. Not so 
the Black Hills. But now the automobile 
searches every corner of the earth. Many 
tourists were in the Congregational church 
of Rapid City on an August Sunday morn- 
ing last summer. The travelers come in 
and go out through the Gate City. Parties 
tour the Hills and then go on to Yellowstone. 
All the cities of the Hills have their beauties 
and wonders. They pull together and help 
each other. The commercial clubs co-oper- 
ate. The tourist in Rapid City visits the 
United States Indian School with its 325 
pupils, the State School of Mines, where is 
a fine geological museum and five or six 
Congregational professors, including the 
president, the state-owned cement plant built 
at an expense of two million dollars, where 
two thousand barrels of cement are manu- 
factured daily. The plant is a trial in so- 
cialism and if it ean be kept free from be- 
coming a football in politics should make the 
state a considerable amount of money and 
beat the trust. Many tourists take the ob- 
servation car on the Rapid City, Black Hills, 
and Western railway, and go up Rapid River 
eanyon to Mystic. The road winds through 
the canyon, crossing 97 bridges in 34 miles. 
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One wag remarked it was so crooked that 
they “had to put hinges in the bell rope.” 
The Rapid River is one of the finest trout 
streams in the country. A trout weighing 
over nine pounds and another over eight 
were taken from the stream last summer. 

In the northern Hills one can visit Belle 


Fourche and the great Orman irrigation 
dam, Newell, and the state experiment sta- 
tion, Spearfish, with its fish hatchery, and 


Normal School, and wonderful scenic can- 
yon. At Deadwood the tourist will ascend 
Roosevelt mountain and see the monument, 
and from that vantage point behold a half 
of the Black Hills and feast on the panorama 
extending into three states. Since Dead- 
wood is the historic city of the Hills one 
should not fail to look up all the points 
relative to Preacher Smith, who died a mar- 


tyr’s death, and Wild Bill and Calamity 
Jane, well-known characters of frontier 
days. 


In the southern Hills, Hot Springs is in- 
teresting with the state soldiers’ home and 
the national Battle Mountain Sanitarium 
which cost some three million dollars. The 
Evans’ plunge is open to the bather, where 
the water is warmed by nature. North of 
the city lies Wind Cave, into which trips 
are taken two and a half miles, three and 
a half and four miles. Explorations have 
been made for 108 miles, but most visitors 
will prefer to take some of that on faith. 
Hdgemont is a center of interest since oil 
was struck in July. The Congregationalists 
are buiding a new church there under the 
leadership of Rev. A. M. Fairbank. Custer 
is the highest town in the Hills, being a few 
feet nearer heaven than Lead which is a 
mile high. Custer has the first cabin built 
in the Hills, and hard by is the Ross monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of the man who 
first found gold. A little way out of the city 
is the Annie D. Talent monument, built in 
honor of the first white woman who came to 
the Hills. There, too, is the nearly-restored 
Gordon stockade on the very site of the 
early fortification. Pine logs are driven into 
the earth, and one of the seven cabins has 
been erected within the enclosure. The 
stockade was dedicated last summer. The 
State Game Lodge is a mecca for visitors. 
Buffalo, elk, and many kinds of game are 
about. The drive from the Game Lodge to 
Sylvan Lake over the Needles road has un- 
surpassed scenic glory. Needle-like rocks 
line the way. Cathedral spires lift their 
tops toward heaven. Finally is reached Syl- 
van Lake, a veritable gem nestling in a set- 
ting of high and imposing rocks. It is one 
of the most entrancing spots that can be 
found. The hardier ones of the party may 
like to take a three-hour trip to the top of 
Harney Peak. 

Each city in the Hills has its big annual 
affair. Belle Fourche has its Fourth of July 
rodeo, Sturgis its automobile races, Custer 
its Gold Discovery Day, Deadwood its “Days 
of Seventy-Six,’ when every man grows 
whiskers and every merchant slabs his place 
of business, Rapid City its Alfalfa Palace 
Fair. 

National interest is now being turned 
toward the rocks in the Harney Peak dis- 
trict since the famous sculptor, Gutzon Borg- 
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lum, is contemplating the carving of memo- 
rials of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt, these empire builders. He has al- 
ready made two trips into the region. He 
has lectured before the Rotary Club and be- 
fore the Lion’s Club in Rapid City. He de- 
fended his course with the Stone Mountain 
project in Georgia on the ground that men 
were gambling with the land adjacent, and 
he outlined his plans for the Black Hills. 
Seven states have sought his work but most 
of them have not suitable rocks. He has the 
support of Senator Peter Norbeck and for- 
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THE NEEDLES AND THE NEEDLES ROAD 
IN THE BLack HILLs, 8S. D. 


mer State Historian Doane Robinson. Selec- 
tion has been made of the rock, ‘Rush- 
more,” lying in a rather inaccessible section 
between Harney Peak and the town of Key- 
stone. Roads have been built to reach it. 
Last October 1 the raw rock which had been 
tested for quality of granite was dedicated. 
Some three thousand people were present 
at the ceremonies, which were imposing. 
Mr. Borglum invited the people back a year 
hence to dedicate the first of the work, the 
face of Washington. It seemed a little pe- 
culiar to dedicate a rock before the work 
was begun. It was like dedicating a city 
lot before a new church was built. The 
Black Hills have still a great many rocks 
which are undedicated. The dedication 
ceremonies probably served a purpose to call 
attention to the project. It is not known 
among people here how the financing will be 
undertaken. Opinion as to the feasibility 
of the work is somewhat divided. Some 
think it a noble conception which will draw 
the world to the Hills. No doubt it will 
draw a multitude of people if Borglum ever 
erects his scaffolds on Rushmore. Others 
think the Needles and the cathedral spires 
cannot be improved upon by any sculptor, 
even one as great as Borglum. They argue 
that the money could be put to better use in 
building more state highways. In either 
case, the Black Hills and their grandeur 
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and greatness are destined to become univae 
sally known and the stream of tourists tc 
these parts will soon become a flood. | 

Rapid City is making some plans, looking 
to the larger needs which will naturally 
arise. Eitel Brothers, a wealthy firm of Chi-| 
cago, are planning for a $700,000 hotel to be 
built here, and also three lodges in different. 
parts with bus lines running to them. Funds) 
for the erection of a new auditorium to seat. 
five thousand people are nearly raised. In) 
June the Religious Education Council, others 
wise known as the State Sunday School) 
Convention, will meet here with probably 
1,500 delegates. ; 

When the writer first came to the state 
in 1897 it had a population of about 400,000 
people. He lived in the state six and one- 
half years, and then was gone for twenty 
years. Returning, he found a population of 
700,000. But there is need of more people 
still, and things will improve when more 
settlers find their home here. The popula- 
tion is too sparse. The largest city in the 
state, Sioux Falls, has only 30,000. 

South Dakota is a good state, Congrega- 
tionally speaking. The denomination played 
the game of give-a-way from the Hudson to 
the Mississippi. Six hundred churches were 
bestowed upon Presbyterianism. But at 
the Mississippi the game stopped. The Iowa 
Band, and other men like Dr. T. O. Doug- 
lass, carved the word “Congregational” on 
the state between the rivers. Dr. Herbert 
Thrall and his co-laborers carved the same 
word on South Dakota. Dr. William M. 
Salter, in Iowa, and Rey. Joseph Ward, in 
South Dakota, carved more deeply on their 
respective states than any governor. It is 
greater to carve on institutions and souls 
than on the rocks. The denomination has 
214 churches in the state, with a membership 
in 1925 of 31,726. It has grown from 18,- 
904 in 1915, or over 60 per cent. Much of 
missionary money has been put. into this 
commonwealth because it was seen that mis- 
sionary work succeeded here. The presence 
of some 33,000 Indians made imperative the 
use of many missionary funds. 

In the eastern portion of the state last 
summer was exceedingly dry, and while 
there was a crop of small grain the corn was 
very poor. In the face of unpromising con- 
ditions the city of Yankton subscribed this 
winter the large amount of $200,000 for 
Yankton College. The whole amount to be 
raised to save the standing of the institution 
is $600,000. The alumni and South Dakota 
Congregationalists will be asked to raise one- 
third and friends of the college throughout 
the nation the final third. The heroic work 
of the city of Yankton and the college call 
for noble endeavor on the part of all. Dr. 
George W. Nash, the new president, is the 
right man for the place. Fullest confidence 
is placed in him. There is highest enthusi- 
asm for his work. Former president, Henry 
K. Warren, carved most nobly on the state 
for thirty years. His carving can never be 
erased. The Congregational churches of 
South Dakota would like to be awake, and 
while Gutzon Borglum may carve his me- 
morials on Rushmore, they are anxious and 
determined to do some carving on the souls 
of men. 


CHAPTER XVI 
My Second Parish 


On. of the happiest days in my life was 


that on which I knew that I was to be 
‘an alumnus of Harvard College. I had not 
' expected any such honor; I had been con- 
| tent to pursue knowledge and to seek intel- 
| lectual power for their own sakes; now by 
| the unanimous vote of the Faculty, after 
two years as a special student, I had joined 


| the Class of 1881 in its senior year, passed 
| all required examinations, with the result 


that I took the degree of A.B. magna cum 
laude, with honors in Philosophy. While 


| this issue had never been in doubt, yet when 


region adjacent to Cambridge. 


it became a fact I was indeed lifted to the 
summit of happiness. I was to be pro- 
claimed, by the highest academic authority, 
as an educated man, and qualified as a mem- 
ber in the. fellowship of educated men. 
Money was decidedly scarce in those days, 
‘yet I had enough to hire a horse and buggy, 
‘and with a similarly happy classmate as 
companion to drive for four hours, in the 
merry month of June, through the whole 
The fine air 
and the beauty of the fields, flowers, and 


_ trees induced a measure of self-oblivion, and 


I returned after this excess of joy to a sane 
and sober view of myself and my small but 
) still happy place in the great world of men 


and things. 


It is strange how one’s career is kept from 
deflection by the circumstances of one’s life. 
President Eliot wanted me to go abroad on a 
fellowship for two years to be devoted to 
study in the English and German univer- 
‘Sities, and to return to Harvard and teach 
'Weelesiastical History. This opportunity I 
should have embraced at once but for the 
death of my father in 1881. His death left 
my good mother and two minor children 
without support, and I was the only son to 
whom the bereaved household could at that 
time look for aid. I must earn money, and 


I must do it at once. 


Another crisis arose when I came to the 
Old South Church. I had an informal invi- 
tation to go to Johns Hopkins University 
to teach Hthics; I preferred to remain in the 
ministry, but if the council that examined 
me when I sought installation as minister of 
the Old South had rejected me, I should 
have accepted the new academic opening. 
The council voted forty-eight to eighteen to 
settle me and again my way was determined 
for me by the turn of events. It was many 
years before I was at all sure that I was in 
the right place in the, Christian ministry ; 


_ this doubt was raised and intensified by the 


incredibly conservative atmosphere of my 
‘denomination in Boston. Completely and 


honorably sincere as the orthodox body was 


_in Massachusetts, a more provincial or un- 
enlightened mind, upon the nature of reli- 
gion in general, and of Christianity in 
particular, probably never existed than in 
my denominational environment in those 
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painful early years of my ministry in Bos- 
ton. Among the conservatives there was no 
learning nor any desire for it, no high in- 
tellect nor any regard for it. The New 
England scheme of theology was fighting its 
last battle; its generals were without skill, 
its army ineffectual, but generals and army 
alike were bound to fight to the bitter end. 
A few liberal and fine spirits there were, but 
they were objects of distrust and disparage- 
ment on the part of the organization. So 
much for the circumstances that in one sense 
meant deflection from the ministry, and that 
in another sense prevented it. Whether for 
better or for worse God only knows; what 
actually happenéd has, on the whole, seemed 
to be the better and the happier. 

My second parish was in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. I began my service with the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of that lovely 
town, Aug. 1, 1881. Shorn of the traditional 
Introduction to the Old and New Testaments 
as the verbally inspired utterance of God, 
and shorn of all faith in the New England 
theology as an adequate philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, I was now to undergo a further form 
of education. I was to discover that the 
Bible, in all its greater parts, speaks for 
itself; that it needs no theories to commend 
it to morally earnest men and women; that 
as a record of the highest human experience 
it makes an irresistible appeal; that its in- 
trinsic worth and beauty is the ground of 
its permanent power over the mind and 
heart of man. I was further to discover 
that the Christianity of Jesus is an order 
of ideas filled with his purpose and life, 
and that these ideas are independent of all 
ecclesiastical theology, old and new. Thus 
denuded of the traditional view of the Bible 
and of traditional theology, I was to prove 
by actual service whether I had or had not 
a gospel for my fellowmen. 

Connecticut was then, on the whole, a lib- 
eral state. Bushnell’s great life and minis- 
try had told everywhere within its borders. 
There was little doubt that I would be set- 
tled by the Ecclesiastical Council called for 
that purpose. Hternal punishment was still 
a necessary article of belief in the creed of 
a Congregational minister, and I was obliged 
to frame my answers upon this point with 
some care. This I did, affirming that I be- 
lieved in the everlasting punishment of 
the finally impenitent. When questioned if 
I believed in the final impenitence of any 
individual person, I replied that on that ques- 
tion I was wholly without knowledge; that 
the only adequate authority on such a matter 
was the omniscient God, and that so far as I 
was aware, he had not made known his judg- 
ment. I was installed, with only two votes 
against me, and with the church and con- 
gregation wholly with me. 

I heard recently of a revival of the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment in a 
strange connection. A man of very bad 
repute had died, and the Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Congre- 
gationalist ministers declined to officiate at 
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the funeral of this wicked person on account 
of previous engagements. The only minis- 
ter available was the Unitarian. The 
widow of the deceased refused to allow him 
to conduct the service, declaring with much 
warmth of feeling: “No minister is fit to 
conduct that service who does not believe 
in hell.” 

I began my ministry in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, with a message small in mass, but 
charged with the vitality of a personal ex- 
perience from which it mainly came. Every 
man has power for good over the character 
of his life and God helps the man who helps 
himself in the things of the Spirit. Jesus 
Christ had greater power over the charac- 
ter of his life than any other recorded hu- 
man being, and therefore God was with him 
without measure. These were my funda- 
mental convictions; the first was a direct 
issue of personal experience; the second was 
a judgment from history. 

A small body of belief this surely was set 
against the ecumenical creeds of the Chris- 
tian Church; I found it enough to begin 
with, and I found in it the genius of in- 
evitable evolution into a philosophy of the 
Christian religion that has proved fairly 
adequate. I am obliged to confess that I 
look back with genuine respect to my min- 
istry of nearly three years in Greenwich. It 
was wild, one-sided, in many ways imma- 
ture; but it was a ministry of utter sincer- 
ity, and it went onward as by a hurricane 
of moral passion. It has been a perpetual 
comfort to me to reflect upon the power of 
a few vital ideas, sincerely held and ut- 
tered, to awaken, organize, and lead forward 
in a life of worship and service a whole 
community. Those three years Convinced me 
that life and truth belong together, that 
true ideas by their own might call into 
their fellowship the souls of men and 
women, and that the might of true ideas 
becomes manifest through the sympathies, 
purposes, and personality of the preacher. 
The cry that the pulpit has lost its power 
is old and idle. Faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, moral idealism in meager form, 
moral passion, and the breath of humanity 
in the preacher will raise from the dead 
any pulpit in the land. Learning is not 
needed at first, great learning nor matur- 
ity of judgment, nor an elaborate and 
thorough philosophy of religion, nor genius 
in any sense; sound ideas charged with the 
lifeblood of the preacher to whom the 
moral tragedy of the world is of all sad 
things the saddest, to whom the possible 
moral triumph is of all joys the greatest, 
are sufficient equipment for the beginning. 
My outfit from my theological seminary 
had become obsolete; its Introduction to 
the Old and New Testaments had to be 
thrown away as untrue; its systematic the- 
ology had become incredible. The semi- 
nary was not much to blame; the rush of 
ideas in the new era made the theological 
outfit a Saul’s armor that could not he 
worn; and the smooth stones from the 
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ever-flowing stream of Christian life, the 
sling of the moral will, and the passion 
to serve were an availing equipment for 
the militant soul. Thus it comes that the 
Christian religion is born anew out of the 
experience of every fresh generation of the 
disciples of Jesus. What refuses to be 
melted back into this furnace of the soul 
cannot be essential Christianity; all that 
comes forth from the courses of great and 
free religious experience attests itself, as at 
least part of the essential message of Chris- 
tianity to mankind. 


The Second Congregational Church of 
Greenwich has always seemed to me one of 
the healthiest in its attitude toward its min- 
isters. It had but one test. Does our preacher 
enlighten and help us in the great struggle 
of life? If he does this, he is orthodox and 
we will stand by him against the world. 
Calling one day upon a venerable woman 
who lived with her son, this crumb of. com- 
fort was handed me. “Hliphalet, how do you 
like the young minister?’ “Well; but, by 
George, Mother, he does whet a fellow up 
unaccountable.” 

The first year I made four hundred calls 
in a parish that formed a square ten miles 
on each of the four sides. I had a horse 
with a record of two-forty, which was good 
then, and as horses go, if they go at all, is 
not bad now. My horse was fond of rac- 
ing, and I did not object. The excuse made 
for the young minister was that he had no 
other known bad habit, and that probably 
he was on his way to see some person dan- 
gerously ill, which was now and then the 
truth. Once my horse tore off a front shoe, 
and two spokes in one of the wheels of my 
buggy got broken. I went to the black- 
smith and to the carriage carpenter and 
asked, in a tone of mystery, how he could 
account for these mishaps. Looking gravely 
at me, suppressing the sense of humor for 
which he was well known, he replied, “Too 
slow driving !” 

(To be continued) 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of the Oriental Rug 
Se 
I sat at meat with a certain Rich Man, 
and after we had dined, we were together 
in his Parlor, I and he, and certain others 
who also were his Guests. And there was 
speech concerning Environment, and mine 
Host declared that as a man’s Environment 
is, so is the man. Now he had created for 
himself a most attractive Environment, in 
Books and Musick and other Good Things, 
and he had more knowledge of these things 
than have some rich men who only buy them 
and do not enjoy them. And he said that 
Environment was the most important ele- 
ment in Culture and Character, and that 
he was seeking to give unto the men who 
wrought in his Bmploy a Better Environ- 
ment. And all this I approved, and I hope 
that the Results are not to prove Too Dis- 

appointing. 

And after there had been some Discussion, 
I was asked what I thought about it. 

And I said, I was studying the Pattern of 
this Glorious Oriental Rug that is almost 
too good to be Stepped upon. For I was one 
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time in the land where such things are 
wrought. 

And one of the Guests spake, saying, Yea, 
and the Rug also is a product of Environ- 
ment, for it cometh from a land of Rich 
Coloring, which stimulateth the Imagination 
of the Folk, and fireth their Creative Genius. 

And I said, Whether it be Environment 
or the lack of it, judge ye. For the folk who 
make rugs like unto this dwell in a land 
where there is little Verdure and hardly any 
Color, but where all is brown and dusty and 
thirsty and dull for very nearly the Whole 
Year,and White with Snow in the shivering 
and unheated Tent of Winter. And the Tent 
in which the Shepherd dwelleth is of dull 
stripes of alternating white with brown or 
black, as it is made from the wool of the 
White Goat or the Goat that hath Brown or 
Black wool. And there is little to fire the 
Imagination in any Coloring without, where 
even the heavens are dusty and brown as if 
they were paved with sand. 

And the host said, I had not thought of 
that. How cometh it then, that for centuries 
these folk have made such Rich and Varie- 
gated Patterns that revel in Color? 

And I said, For a few weeks in every 
Spring that land hath a Riot of Color. The 
grass springeth, and the Flowers cover the 
Slopes. And the Shepherd feasteth his 
weary eyes on the sight. Though he sleep- 
eth in tents that give little variety to the 
Landscape, and lyeth at night on bare 
ground with only a mat beneath him, yet 
doth he make or cause his wife to make, 
for his Tent Door, and sometimes for its 
Floor, a Wondrous Fabrick, whereof the 
Pattern hath. memories of a Thousand 
Springs, wrought out in the Imagination and 
Skill of Generations of Spinners and Weav- 
ers. And he diggeth at desert Roots till he 
findeth Dyes, and his wife and his daugh- 
ters Labor with Loving Skill to make Per- 
manent all the Year what they see for a few 
Brief Weeks in the Spring. And it may be 
that round and round the margin of the 
Pattern they make a River of Life, though 
most of the year their Streams be dry. So 
doth their Imagination glow with that which 
they prize and of which they have all too 
little. 

And mine Host said, But if they had more 
of Color in their own lives, might they not 
give us Even Richer Patterns? 

And I answered and said, Let us hope so. 
But in this land we have Myriad Colors and 
hardly any Imagination. 

And there was silence for a moment, and 
I said, 

Environment hath its Creative Value, and 
so hath the Lack of it. 


Perfection 


By Arthur Goodenough 
If God with such perfection can adorn 
A desert lily—blossomed in the waste, 
A fragile thing upon a brittle stalk, 
And destined but a little while to last, 


If he can clothe the valley violet 

In purple richer than a monarch wears, 
And leave it hidden by the water side, 
Hemmed by a multitude of grassy spears, 


If he can lavish beauty such as this, 

Upon frail things enduring transiently, 

Tf he has wrought such wonders upon earth, 
How very lovely must his heaven be! 


June 8, im 


Staking One’s Life 
By Rev. Paul H. Yourd i a 

“True religion is betting one’s life that eA 
is a God.” So wrote Donald Hankey, who died 
in the trenches in the great war. Thus did the 
soldier define faith. 

Faith is one of the mightiest constructive | 
forces that the world knows. Kill faith and 
progress is killed, retrogression sets in, civili- 
zation fails. ‘There is failure in Europe today 
because faith—faith in God, man, and nations 
—is dead or dying. | 

Faith is an every-day commonplace charac- 
teristic. We cannot live without it. 

By faith groceries are ordered and delivered. 

By faith checks are given and received. } 

By faith newspapers are printed. 

By faith laws are passed. 

By faith marriages are contracted and homes 
established. f 

By faith parents send their children to 
school and into the whirl of the world. 

Faith is not theological opinion. It is not 
what you may think about Adam and Eve and 
the Apple, Evolution and the Monkey, Jonah 
and the Whale, or Heaven and Hell. 

Science does not supplant faith. Our twen- 
tieth-century life is built upon science. Truth 
and facts are essential. But after everything 
has been reduced to a scientific certainty, there 
still remains the element of faith in humanity 
and in the laws of nature. 

Faith simply is belief, trust, confidence. The 
faith that saves both now and hereafter is a 
simple trust and confidence in Almighty God 
and in Jesus Christ. 

Faith in God is to have confidence in him 
and to trust his goodness, love, mercy, and 
forgiveness to the point of action. 

Have faith in God. 


Musings of a Wanderer 


The Priest’s Sigh at Bruges 
By Carl A. Glover 

A worshiping congregation crowded the 
Church of the Holy Blood. Hvery available 
seat was occupied, and many stood in the aisles 
or at the rear of the church. The air was 
heavy with incense and the light religiously 
dim. Exquisite paintings representing the Sta- 
tions of the Cross glorified the walls. The 
priest officiated at a service which centered 
around a vial containing what is believed to 
be the blood of the Redeemer. 

As I stood at the rear of the church taking 
in the details of the service, there flashed into 
my mind the scene at the crucifixion. Between 
two thieves the Man of Sorrows was crucified. 
The crown of thorns pierced his brow. From 
wounds in feet and outstretched hands the 
blood trickled. On the ground below men were 
doing the things which seemed good to them. 
Soldiers gambled for his garments. Passers-by 
mockingly cried: “Ah! thou that destroyest the 
temple and buildest it in three days, save thy- 
self, and come down from the cross.” John, 
the disciple whom Jesus loved, and Mary stood 
there in dumb agony, for although they loved 
him dearly, they were impotent. 

The vision faded and my mind returned to 
the service in the church. ‘The priest was ex- 
tending the invitation for which the congrega- 
tion waited. Standing at the approach to 
the altar, he held out the precious relic and 
invited the worshipers to come forward and kiss 
it. First among those who went forward was 
a white-bearded, bent old man who leaned 
heavily upon a stout cane. Following him 
was a smartly dressed woman accompanied by 
two children. For half an hour persons in all 
conditions of life moved in a stream towards 
the altar and kissed the vial, and after each 
worshiper had passed the priest in a perfune 

(Continued on page 703) 
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a A Personal Experience 

The New York City Congregational Church 
| Association has a fall and a spring meeting. 
| At its former meeting the Rev. Royal L. Min- 
ich was chosen moderator, and the writer as- 


| sistant. In view of the acceptance of Mr, 
| Minich of the pastorate of our church at Mal- 
| den, it fell to my lot as assistant to open the 
| spring meeting of the association. In the after- 
noon the nominating committee brought in 
a report, and to my surprise I was named 
moderator to fill out the unexpired term of Mr. 
Minich, which covers the fall session. This 
association comprises 65 churches with 31,000 
members; of this number five are colored, with 
_ 1,500 constituents. 
From the viewpoint of our denomination 
there is nothing about this.to excite attention. 
| It has ceased to be an unusual thing amongst 
us to note the hue of one’s complexion any 
i.ore than that of his eyes when service is 
considered. These have been associate moder- 
ators of the National Council: Rev. George C. 
Rowe, Charleston, 8. C.; Rev. George W. Hen- 
derson, New Orleans, La.; Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Rey. A. C. Garner, Washington, 
| D. C.; Rev. H. H. Harris, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. 
H. M. Kingsley, Talladega, Ala.; Rev. Alfred 
| Lawless, New Orleans, La.; Rev. C. W. Bur- 
| ton, Chicago, Ill.; Rey. P. R. DeBerry, Spring- 
field, Mass.; and Rev. W. L. Cash, New Or- 
leans, La. The Rey. S. O. B. Johnson of Buf- 
falo, is moderator of his local association, and 
Rev. J. A. Wright, of Hartford, holds the same 
position in his city. The Rev. Dr. Garner was 
recently elected assistant moderator of the New 
| York State Conference, succeeding Rev. Mr. 
+ §. O.-B. Johnson, the previous year in that 
position. Besides, the first colored Congrega- 
tional minister in this country, the Rev. Lem- 
uel Haynes, was the pastor of the church at 
Torrington, Ct. 

But the matter gathered more significance in 
the minds of the outer world. At the time of 
my election there was scarcely a ripple in the 
house, and the business went on as usual. But 
before I retired that night the newspaper cor- 
respondents were on my trail, and I awoke next 
morning to find my name on the front page 
of two Metropolitan dailies. Scarcely had I 

reached my office before the whole host of 
Metropolitan and Associated Press correspond- 
ents began to descend upon me _ volleys of 
questions and the explosion of flash lights. My 
church was full of smoke when the battle 
cleared away. As a result of the onslaught of 
the gentry of the quill, I found myself the 
center of a sensation the following day. My 
telephone rang ceaselessly, and letters and tele- 
grams began to pour in from various parts of 
the country, and the flow has not yet ceased. 

A remark which I made in responding to the 
greetings of the Stuyvesant Heights ministers 
was seized upon by the imagination of a woman 
correspondent and given much publicity. I ob- 
served that I was called to the moderatorship 
in a church dedicated by Henry Ward Beecher 
sixty years ago, who in his own pulpit sold a 
slave girl into freedom. An enterprising jour- 
nal covered a front page with the picture of 
Mr. Beecher, myself, Mr. Beecher’s church, and 
the monument erected in his honor, with a 
slave mother looking up into his face, pleading 
for her child. This was followed in the same 
paper by an editorial entitled, “A sight that 
would have gladdened the heart of Beecher,” 
above which glowed the beaming countenance 
of the great advocate for freedom. Among 
other editorial comments was this: ‘The pas- 
tors of that communion in Brooklyn, which in- 
cludes several of the largest and most famous 
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churches in the country, have challenged wide- 
spread attention by their broadmindedness.” 

Many were curious to observe what might 
be the reaction from the South, for the matter 
was sent throughout the country by the Asso- 
ciated Press, together with the photograph of 
the incumbent. But the remarkable thing has 
been that as far as can be observed, the mat- 
ter has not provoked a single adverse criti- 
cism, A leading minister of another denomina- 
tion is reported in the press in Brooklyn to 
haye said: “The Association has done itself 
honor by electing a capable Negro to be its 
moderator,” Considerable surprise was mani- 
fested by some of my friends over this editorial 
from the Atlanta Constitution: 


A NEGRO’S HIGH HONOR 


An unusual distinction has just been given 
to a negro minister, well known in Atlanta, by 
a pastorate he held here some years ago, and in 
which he did notable work for racial pacifica- 
tion and uplift of his parishioners. He is Rev. 
Henry H. Proctor, the son of slave parents wuo 
worked on a Tennessee plantation, graduate of 
Wiske and of Yale universities, chaplain for 
negro troops in the world war, and now pastor 
of a church in Brooklyn. The high honor just 
conferred upon him is that of moderator of 
the New York Association of Congregational 
Churches, made up of 65 churches, and of which 
only five are of colored people. 

The Atlantans who knew this minister when 
he lived and labored in our midst will not be 
surprised that his knowledge, industry in his 
calling, and exemplary conduct have brought 
him this distinction, conferred for the first time 
in history upon a negro. That he will bear the 
honor with the modesty, good sense, and probity 
that are his characteristics is scarcely to be 
doubted, and his friends among the people will 
look with interest to the results of his official 
career. 

The effect upon the colored race has been 
most gratifying. The matter was carried by 
the entire colored press throughout the coun- 
try, and displayed on the front pages of their 
weekly journals. One paper said, editorially, 
that “the Congregationalists had advanced their 
cause greatly by the recognition of Dr. Proc- 
tor, and made a host of converts.” A colored 
man of sixty declared that it was his first time to 
be convinced of the reality of the white man’s 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man. Colored Congregationalists have been 
greatly heartened, and there should be new zeal 
put into our work when Colored Congregational 
Workers meet in their biennial convention at 
Detroit in September. Despite the fact that 
we are a church-loving folk, the race is not 
quite yet half churched, and the untouched mil- 
lions of blacks need the help that would come 
from the larger life of Congregationalism. To 
“Congregationalize”’ the Negro would be to solve 
his problem as far as he himself can do it, eco- 
nomically, educationally, morally. And the 
reflex influence upon Congregationalism itself 
would not be without value; for in the mutual 
process of conversion race and religion are 
reciprocal. 

“How do you like your new position?” some 
one asked me. “Fine,’’ was my reply; “because 
it means much honor and little work.” 

But why should we not look upon such a po- 
sition more seriously? If, as Paul, we cannot 
have care for all the churches, we certainly 
can have prayer for them. And in this case, 
at least, my poor prayer will be backed up by 
that of a people who have never won a vVic- 
tory except upon their knees. And are not 
more things wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of? Was this not the way of 
the Master for reconciliation between divided 
groups? 

“Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 24. 


Henry HucH PROcTOR. 


The Pastor Says: A day’s work should be 
a perfect cube, no longer in hours than broad 
in plan and deep in purpose. - 
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Pond Lilies 


By Jane C. Crowell 

Pond lilies op’ning, one by one, 

Awoke aglow from moss-green sheathing, 
Each flower a little cup of sun, 
Pond lilies op’ning one by one, 
Ere scarce their morning had begun, 

Hlusive perfume faintly breathing, .. . 
Pond lilies op’ning, one by one, 

Awoke aglow from moss-green sheathing. 


Their fragrance lured us from the road 
Whereon the world came seldom riding, 
But which with barefoot joy we strode, 
Their fragrance lured us from the road,— 
That scent by careless boyhood stowed 
In memory where still ’tis hiding,... 
Their fragrance lured us from the road 
Whereon the world came seldom riding. 


We lingered till noon’s heart was gold,— 
Our gleaming treasure proudly bearing 
Like Grecian youth of stories old,— 
We lingered till noon’s heart was gold, 
For each pure captive made us bold 
To reach another still more daring, .. . 
We lingered till noon’s heart was gold, 
Our gleaming treasure proudly bearing. 


O glowing days of sun and youth, 
Unshadowed, brimmed with joy and sweet- 
ness, 
Beyond the need of any ruthe; 
O glowing days of sun and youth 
Whose beauty is eternal truth 
Without which life were incompleteness! ... 
O glowing days of sun and youth 
Unshadowed, brimmed with joy and sweet- 
ness ! : 


With the Schools and Colleges 


Northfield Seminary Commencement 

Dr. Daniel H. Poling, minister of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, New York City, will de- 
liver the commencement sermon at Northfield 
Seminary, on Sunday, June 6. Dr. Poling’s 
daughter is among the 57 women to be gradu- 
ated from Northfield at this time. In place of 
the usual address at the commencement exer- 
cises to be held in the Auditorium Monday 
morning, the 7th, essays will be given by the 
three students holding the highest scholastic 
records in the class: Marie E. Wells of Pug- 
wash, Nova Scotia; Ada Attwood, Colbrook 
Springs, Mass.; and Alice C. Atkinson, East 
Northfield, Mass. The commencement program 
includes a concert by the Estey Chorus and 
Mount Hermon Glee Club, Saturday evening, 
and the annual sacred concert of the students 
of Northfield Seminary and Mount Hermon 
School on Sunday afternoon, which is open to 
the public. Annual meetings of the Seminary 
Alumnae Association, the Alumnae Council, 
and the Mount Hermon Board of Councillors 
will be held at this time; also of the Board of 
Corporators and Trustees of The Northfield 
Schools, under which these two schools are ad- 
ministered at which, in the absence of the 
Chairman, Vice-President Stephen Baker of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York 
City, is expected to preside. 


There is so much in the truth which is the 
root of faith, to beget gladness,—such an exhibi- 
tion of God’s infinite love to man in the incarna- 
tion of Christ, such rich consolation flowing 
from the indwelling Comforter, such causes for 
gratitude in the mercies of his daily life, sueh 
visions of beauty evoked by the promises of com- 
ing glory, that one who really embraces God by 
faith can searcely prevent his heart from bub- 
bling over with joy. Paul gave the key-note of a 
true Christian life when he said to the church 
at Philippi, ‘Rejoice in the Lord alway; and 
again I say, Rejoice !”—Frederick Riickert. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


A Better Fight 


“He made a brave fight for life,” they will 
be saying of T. B. some day, whether he suc- 
cumbs soon to the infection that is stealthily 
working in him all the while, or lives out the 
fifty years more in this world to which, nor- 
mally, he would be looking forward. 

But if that is all they say they will not 
begin to touch upon the significance of what 
T. B. is doing. He is doing something much 
finer than trying to prolong his days and re- 
cover some measure of strength. He is try- 
ing to make himself into something that is 
worth the gift of life, whether in this world 
or in the world to come. Living in bed now 
for eight years, shut away from family and 
friends, shut away from the stirring life he 
loved and longed for, up in the quiet hills 
where he stays he is entering eagerly into 
new life whose joys and satisfactions he had 
searcely even dreamed of before, and is de- 
veloping in himself a nature that shall have 
in it the elements of greatness. 

He is learning to know and love books— 
the great books written with pens dipped in 
the very blood-stream of life. He is learning 
to understand and delight in music: not the 
mishmash of noises that the lunacy of the 
moment makes popular, but the music that has 
never been surpassed save when the morning 
stars sang together and the sons of God 
shouted for joy. He is learning to love and 
understand line and color and the great cre- 
ative faney of the great artists, and to set 
free the artist’s soul that is in his own soul. 

If you say this is not all there is to educa- 
tion, I answer that it is a kind of education— 
and a liberating kind—that is possible to a 
man who is compelled to spend his days in 
bed, in mortal weakness. 

But T. B. is doing more than this. He is 
learning to know and understand and love 
people as never before. And he is making his 
influence fundamentally creative wherever it 
can be made to reach. He is the apostle of 
his enthusiasms. This is perhaps as impor- 
tant as the writing he is attempting in order 
to make his life productive. His friends, all 
people on whom he ean lay persuasive hands, 
must enter into the new life, the new joys, that 
are so splendid to him. Here is the kind 
of thing he does. When he read Lockhart’s 
life of Burns, not long ago, and the poems 
along with the Life, he had to write to 

instanter and.try to get him inter- 
ested, and he was all for ‘sending the two books 
along with the letter, in the same mail. Be- 
fore that it had been John Addington Sy- 
monds’ Michelangelo that someone must read, 
and more recently he hag been persuading 
to invest in Colonel House’s /ntimate 
Papers. This latter friend is a youngish man 
who has made a good deal of money, but here- 
tofore has known nothing but business and 
the mediocre pleasures of the crowd. T. B. 
wants him now to get his eyes filled with 
vision—the vision of life’s greater values. 

No one would think of calling a wise sur- 
geon cruel for making a wound and causing 
pain. He can heal only by wounding. Life 
is a surgeon. It wounds, and turns the knife 
in the wound. It cuts out almost the heart of 
us sometimes. How we may learn when at last 
we have grown up, I do not know. Now, at 
any rate, many of us never learn our most im- 
portant and most joy-bringing lessons till we 
have been hurt. We succeed in life when we 
make ourselves partners of the hand that hurts, 
and bring enlargement of life out of pain. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD’S KINGDOM FIRST 


But seek ye first the kingdom af God and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.—Math. 6: 33. 


A true and faithful Christian does not 
make holy living a mere accidental thing. 
It is his great concern. As the business of 
the soldier is to fight, so the business of the 
Christian is to be like Christ.—Jonathan 
Edwards. 


To Jesus of Nazareth there was only one 
sovereign subject—God. Men today criti- 
cize him because he said little about the 
family, and nothing about art, or commerce, 
or education, or politics, or science, or recre- 
ation, the great kingdoms of life which at- 
tract and hold the thought of our day. But 
suppose the supreme need of the world is 
a knowledge of God, and that . .. when men 
accept his conception of God everything else 
needed will be added. We have no right to 
condemn him because he did not tell us 
everything, if he told us the one thing 
which igs indispensable, and the thing which 
if followed will lead to everything else.— 
Charles H. Jefferson. 


God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways, 

And of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise. 


As he can endless glory weave 
From what men reckon shame, 

In his own world he is content 
To play a losing game. 


Muse on his justice, downcast soul; 
Muse and take better heart ; 

Back with thine angel to the field 
And bravely do thy part. 


For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 
Frederick William Faber, abr. 


Let a man refuse to submit his will to 
God, and the gateway of truth is closed to 
him forever. No daring of intellect will 
pierce its deeps, nor will any imagination 
see its beauty. Truth at the heart of it is 
always ethical, kindred in being to man’s 
moral nature; and if that nature be choice- 
less and disordered, the power and majesty 
of truth are never known. That is the rea- 
son why the simplest duty has always an il- 
luminative power. Do the next thing, and 
do it heartily, and the very brain will grow 
a little clearer. For the word of God is a 
lamp unto our feet, and only when our feet 
go forward bravely will the circle of light 
advance upon the dark, and reveal what is 
always shadowed to the stationary.—George 
H. Morrison. 


Some of the maxims of the ungodly are 
very good when they are properly inter- 
preted. “Take care of number one.’ Who 
is number one? The ungodly man says, “I 
am number one.” But God igs number one. 
Take care of God’s interests first and he 
will look after yours—J. Hudson Taylor. 


O my God, brace every nerve of my soul by 
thy mighty Spirit that I may glorify thee on 
earth and as a faithful servant redeem the 
time and finish the work which thou, hast 
given me to do. 

Norman Macleod. 
[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Social Ideals Discussion | | 
By Hubert C. Herring ‘ 
TES 


Section on Industry (Continued) 
Translating Christian Social Ideals into in- a 
dustry means: 
: 


(11) The Supremacy of the service, rather 
than the profit motive in the acquisition and 
use of property on the part of both labor and 
capital, and the most equitable division of the _ 
product of industry that can be devised. f 


“Sick of a strange disease—my neighbor's 
health.”—Dante. a} 


“Thou shalt not covet, but tradition iq 
Approves all forms of competition.” 
—The New Decalogue. | 


“Wages and profits are simply a bribe to | 
labor and capital to do something that they 
do not want to do.” Of all cynical lies this | 
is one of the most mischievous. Labor is not 
a necessary evil. Whether manual or men- | 
tal, it is the natural urge and satisfaction of | 
all healthy souls, and the majority of the gain- .| 
fully employed in every industrial country has 
so far declared for “equality of opportunity” | 
as against a purely theoretical and unrealized | 
“equality of condition,” which they have vainly | 
pursued in Russia among some realized benefits. | 

The question of the twentieth century Sphinx _ 
to all civilized peoples is one and the same, | 
namely: “How can men and women be taught 
to work diligently and efficiently with their 
hands and minds so that out of the product of 
their toil and of their thought they may re- 
ceive what is and what they feel to be a fair 
return?’ The problem then is wrapped up with 
another, viz., ‘the good man and how to pro- 
duce him.” To this, science has no answer, 
but Christianity has always had one. 

“Capitalism can cure itself, for it is not 
the blind force that Socialists suppose, and not 
the helpless plaything of demand and supply, 
but it is Management.”—John R. Commons. 

The answer is being patiently worked out in 
various promising ways—all of them demo- 
cratic and self-respecting; but there are still 
sections of capital, labor, and the public who 
continue to deceive themselves by thinking 
and acting as if mankind could be induced to 
barter away to selfish exploiters their instinc- 
tive cumulative hopes in exchange for a quiet 
life and a mean security. 

The fact is that there is nothing immutable 
about property rights, they are what they are 
because the race is what it is. They arose out 
of expediency, not nature, and from time to 
time, in all countries, they have been changed, 
and will continue to be modified, not because 
they are “burning outrages against mankind,” 
but because society has changed its mind, as 
it has often done, as to the expediency of some 
of them. The passionate conyiction of bad 
thinking solves no problems, but it is ever with 
us and vocal, and sometimes incredibly stupid. 
It is no respecter of persons either—capital, 
labor, and the public are equally liable to it. 
Even ministers and professors, judging from 
recent experience, are not immune. Why should 
they be? 

“What is Progress? It means improvement 
in human conditions and we may lay down the 
general law that every higher stage demands a 
better man.”’—Richard T. Ely. 


The writer sums up this closing exposition 
of the bases in The Statement of Social Ideals 
of these clauses on Industry and Heonomics by. 
commending to capital, labor, the public and 
the church, two major programs and motives 
which have conditioned his industrial and social 
experience, namely: Hducation and Service. 

“Until we learn to make our educational 

(Continued on next page) 
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he Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Triumphing Over Trials 


Comment on the International Uniform 

4 Sunday School Lesson for June 13 

7 Genesis 39: 1-6, 19-23 

It is a possible criticism of The Story of 


| Joseph, that it suggests the attaching of too 


great importance to success, and that the stand- 


ard of success is made to lie too much in the 


| 
i 
i 
| 


i} | 


| as the test of success and power. 


“with the cleanness of a blank page. 
man’s life purpose and his consecration to high 


plane of personal ambition. Joseph’s boyish 
dreams of greatness and his ill-concealed sug- 
gestion of lording it over his brothers might 
justify some such criticism, but when we come 
to the main body of the story and when we 


' consider the story as a whole, there is little 


ground for any such reflection upon the nar- 
rative. 

Our lesson reminds us that Joseph’s charac- 
ter stood the test of adversity and trial, as well 
If this story 
had been simply the uninterrupted rise of Jo- 
seph to a pinnacle of influence, it would have 
had relatively small value, but it is the un- 
wavering strength of Joseph’s character and 
his fidelity to the sense of divine destiny, re- 


| gardless of his personal circumstances, that 
| give the story its meaning. 


One emphasizes Joseph’s personal purity and 
his strength of will in resisting temptation, but 
even beyond this is that general strength of 


character that held him true to his life pur- 


pose. Many men preserve a certain purity and 
integrity of life, who are none the less weak 
in their failure to live richly and gloriously. 
A man may keep his life clean, but it may be 
DiaelSgeel 


ideals and sublime tasks that mark his real 
greatness. Joseph was great in this sense. He 
had not only negative virtue, but his life was 


marked with a positive consecration to the 
highest and best that he knew. 
It makes all the difference in the world 


whether a man is merely well disciplined for his 
own tasks, or whether the disciplines of life 
are but the steps towards preparing him for 
God’s tasks. Joseph had that sense of a divine 
purpose in his life without which no man can 
truly fulfil the divine purpose. Was it not, in 
fact, this sense of divine purpose and fidelity 
to God that gave him strength for the lesser 
triumphs of life? Many men fall under the 
violence of temptation simply because their 
lives have not been made strong by this deeper 
consecration. At any rate, tempted men and 
ambitious men can alike find profound help in 
studying The Story of Joseph, and of his forti- 


tude and fidelity under adversity and pros- 


perity. 


The Story of a Pin 


By Charles Olmstead 

[Eprtor’s Nore.—Our readers will appreci- 
ate this interesting story, but they may share 
our personal regret that a great many things 
lost failed to share the homing instinct of Miss 
Olmstead’s pin.) 

We are often surprised at the manifestation 
of the homing instinct in the animal kingdom, 
and are sometimes led to think that something 
of the sort may reach out into the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms as well. As an observer 
noted some wonderful chemical action, he ex- 
claimed, “What presence of mind there appears 
to be in these atoms!” and the reply was given, 
“Yes, it is the presence of the Infinite Mind.” 

When my older sister graduated from Vas- 
sar College in 1880, she received a neat little 
pin with a tiny guard and chain and the date, 
»89 set in the center of the V.-C. monogram. 
On the face was enameled the class motto, 
“Fortiter, Fideliter, Feliciter,’—bravely, faith- 
fully, successfully, while in fine lettering on the 
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back was the name, “M. Olmstead, Walton, 
INS YG 

The pin went with its owner over this coun- 
try and Hurope and later to India, from which 
land it was sent back in 1897, after her death 
on her chosen mission field. When her niece, 
now a professor in De Pauw University, In- 
diana, took her master’s degree at Vassar, eight 
years ago, the little pin naturally came to her, 
and with her has journeyed east and west and 
overseas; but it had a unique experience when 
its first owner wag a teacher from 1880 to 
1885 at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

While there she often visited cousins at 
Neenah, one of whom was a jeweler. After 
a Christmas visit at Neenah the pin could not 
be found, but the next summer, when Miss 
Olmstead returned to Walton for a vacation, 
she received one day by registered mail a pack- 
age from Neenah, containing the Vassar pin. 
Her cousin explained that he had obtained it 
from a stranger who brought it to his store 
to sell, and said that he had found it in a 
block of ice. Probably it had been lost from 
a bridge near the outlet of the lake, and when 
the ice in which it had become imbedded was 
eut and removed for refrigerating purposes, it 
finally disclosed the pin, which, as truly as 
Nansen’s pigeon, appeared to know the right 
road back to its former owner. 

If we were more ready to expect the co-op- 
eration of natural forces in our affairs, we 
might be more inclined to take the course of 
little Bo-Peep— 


Let them alone 
And they’ll come home, 
And bring their tales behind them. 


OUR READERS’ FORUM 
War Debts 


To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Are we not quite too complacently accepting 
the result of our debt settlements with the Al- 
lies who were associated with us in winning 
the war? Many deem the agreements for pay- 
ment through so long a term of years, and at 
so small interest, the part of American gener- 
osity falling much short of strict justice. But 
must not a thoughtful recognition of the facts 
put a strong interrogation point after such a 
conclusion? For first, we cannot minimize the 
fact that from the moment of our declaration of 
war, it became our war. Whatever altru- 
istic motives governed our boys, either at first 
or later, our declaration of war was not our 
desire to aid the Allies or to “save the world 
for democracy.” Had such been our motive 
we should have joined the fray at least a year 
earlier, if not at the outset, in protest against 
Germany’s broken pledge in the outrage per- 
petrated on Belgium. For two and a half years 
we calmly watched the terrible conflict. Not 
until our Nation was challenged and the lives 
of citizens sacrificed by the persistent attacks 
of the German submarine, did we “cross the 
Rubicon” with our declaration of war. Nor in 
that declaration was any ground stated save 
the needful defense of American lives and honor, 
So it became our war as well as the war of 
the Allies. Is it not a just question to ask, 
Had we anticipated such a declaration, would 
we not have counted all the money loaned to 
the Allies money well spent in our own be- 
half, in virtue of the resources of life and ma- 
terial it enabled them to enlist for the winning 
of the war in which we were to share? 

Did not all their frightful loss of life and sub- 
stance make it that much easier for us? Was 
there a possibility that we could have helped to 
final victory without this previous magnificent 
resistance which the money we loaned to Eng- 
land, to France, to Italy, and to Belgium, made 
possible. During that two and a half years, 
therefore, they were fighting for us as well as 
themselves. The money loaned, in the event, 
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proved as valuable to us as to the ‘Ales. By 
our loans we paved the way, by the smallest 
and easiest sacrifice possible to us, to the final 
victory which our sons and brothers so splen- 
didly helped to win. It has been very easy to 
camouflage the situation with the thought, and 
not infrequent assertion, that our share in the 
war was just a splendid sacrifice for the Allies 
and to “save democracy.” Of course, these 
were an inseparable part of it, but it was not 
to specifically or statedly do these things that 
we declared war with Germany. It was to de- 
fend ourselves against the unwarranted attack 
upon American shipping and citizens, and, to 
this end, do our utmost for Germany’s defeat. 
With the help of our loans the Allies were em- 
powered to provide greater armaments and send 
more millions of their sons to die in the cause. 
Must we not remember that our money, the 
easiest sacrifice we then could make, was the 
price without whose payment neither the Allies 
nor we could have won the victory? And when 
we remember this can we be sure of either our 
generosity or justice, when we insist on the 
repayment of the money loaned? Can we won- 
der at the difficulty with which the Allies view 
with complacency our demand for the strict 
repayment of loans which, when the war be- 
came our war as well as theirs, was as essen- 
tial to ws as to them for the final issue? 
Belmont, Mass. CHARLES L, MORGAN. 


Opposes Proposed Union 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

There seems to be among our Congregational 
leaders a great movement toward union with 
the Universalists. As one member of the Con- 
gregational body, brought up in it from in- 
fancy, having preached in its pulpits more than 
40 years, I would like room in our denomina- 
tional paper to protest against this tendency. 
I love many Universalists individually. I 
would gladly co-operate with them in all mat- 
ters where we stand upon common ground. But 
unless we oursekyes are Universalists at heart 
I do not see how we can harmonize with them 
in Gospel work. It would be impossible to be 
full and free in setting forth the judgments of 
God upon sinners if they were a part of our 
body. If a minister should faithfully present 
the Biblical teachings with regard to the pun- 
ishment of persistent sinners no Universalist 
congregation could tolerate him. On his part 
he would feel that courtesy did not allow him 
to be frank in the exposition of truth. He 
could not warn sinners as God has commanded 
him to do. The Word says, “The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die.’ 
shall ultimately die.” Does not this teaching 
take away one urgent motive for repentance? 
It encourages our natural tendency to procras- 
tination and to the easy course. We as preach- 
ers have oceasion to tremble because we have 
set forth so faintly the peril of sinners—I in- 
clude myself in this censure—rather than to 
muzzle ourselves entirely upon this point. 

The great need of the time is not softer 
preaching, but more emphasis upon the fact 
that men are by their departure from God 
condemned sinners, and that to turn to God in 
this life is their only chance for salvation. 

Coventry, Vt. CLARENCE PIKE. 


Social Ideals Discussion 
(Continued from preceding page) 
principles work amongst the weaker members 
of society, democracy will remain a dream,.’’— 

Pestalozzi. 

‘Don’t get up from the feast of life with- 
out paying for your share of it.”—Dean Inge. 

“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, buat 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?”—Jicah, 

JOHN CALDER. 


Universalism says, ‘‘No soul * 
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A Significant Book 


Reviewed by Prof. Daniel Evans 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY, by FRANCIS 
L. Parron, D.D. (Macmillan. $2.25). It is 
a pleasure to read Dr. Patton’s book. It is 


illuminating, not obscurantist, interesting, not 
dull, and has much wit, and keeps the mind 
on the alert all the time. Dr. Patton once 
served as president of Princeton College, and 
afterwards as president of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is now well along in 
years, but there is no sign of age in this book, 
except wisdom. He is neither a fundamentalist 
nor a modernist, but he is fundamental in his 
thought and modern in his interest and knowl- 
edge. ‘Speaking for myself,’ he says, “I con- 
fess that I do not wear either of these labels, 
for I am enough of a modernist to feel that I 
have the right to live in the twentieth century, 
and too much of a fundamentalist to renounce 
my heritage of faith for the sake of being in 
fashionable society. The advocates on both 
sides of the controversy will say they are seeck- 
ing or defending the truth, but in doing so they 
are confronted with Pilate’s question.” 

He is a staunch believer in, and defender of 
doctrine. He is not satisfied with emotional 
Christianity on the one side nor with practical 
social Christianity on the other; he is pro- 
foundly concerned with the fundamental truths 
of the Christian religion. ‘There are men,” 
he says, “who look upon doctrinal discussion as 
entirely outside the sphere of religion and re- 
gard it as a needless interruption of religious 
feeling.” It is a distinct disservice to religion 
when men who find that argument is not de- 
monstrative take refuge in unreasoned belief 
and feel that by so much as faith lacks rational 
support by that much their faith is the more 
meritorious.” 

In a very trenchant fashion he discusses in 
successive chapters the theistic view of the 
world, the seat of authority in religion, the new 
Christianity, the person of Christ, and Pauline 
Theology. These are for him the fundamentals 
of religion. He confronts these great problems 
of thought with frankness and fearlessness. He 
maintains his discussion on a high level. He 
conducts the argument as becomes the real 
thinker, and not as a mere apologist, and sel- 
dom does the apologist take the place of the 
thinker. He is always keen in his thought, 
and drastic in his criticism of many current 
philosophical and theological tendencies, such 
as Behaviorism, Pragmatism, Pantheism, Plu- 
ralism, and the Ritschlian theology of Value 
Judgments. 

He has the insight to see and the power to 
make distinctions where other conservative 
thinkers fail. He knows that there is a ma- 
terialistic and a theistic conception of evolu- 
‘tion. He utters wisdom with respect to the 
controversy between religion and science. “This 
controversy,” he declares, “should be handled 
with great care, for we are more likely to drive 
men away from Christianity than to affect sci- 
ence. Scientific men are not afraid of eccle- 
siastical thunder. ... Materialism is incom- 
patible with Christianity, but the doctrine of 
evolution is not necessarily materialistic. It 
is quite compatible with theism.” 

He ealls attention to the fact that it is the 
truth of the Bible, not its inerrancy, that is 
important, and that to believe on Christ is not 
dependent upon nor conditional by holding all 
things in the Bible as literal fact. ‘‘What 
think ye of Christ?” he asks, and replies, “If 


you can settle that question right, it is a mat- 
ter of relatively minor importance what you 
know about Jonah. Was Jonah crucified for 
you, or were you baptized in the name of 
Jonah? The trouble is that there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of some, apparently, to show 
that unless the Bible is inerrantly accurate in 
every thing, you cannot trust it for anything.” 
The real question is whether the Bible is true, 
not whether it is inspired. Must a book on 
every subject be inspired in order to be true? 
For Dr. Patton “Christianity means trust 
in a Christ as a Divine Savior. . .. It means 
a personal relation to Christ as a Divine 
Savior.” It-is a simple, but fundamental mat- 
ter, and the one thing that counts. He knows 
the things of major and minor importance. 
The book should be read by every liberal 
that he may learn what an intelligent and 
thoughtful conservative thinks, but it should 
also be read and pondered by conservative con- 
troversialists that they may know how well a 
conservative interpretation of Christianity can 
be set forth with right reason, good temper, 
and fairness; for while Dr. Patton wields a 
rapier, he hurls no stones and throws no mud. 


Also Reviewed by Professor Evans 


Ture Hoty SpPririr IN THE GOSPELS, by J. 
Rircniz Smirn, D.D. (Macmillan. $2.50). 
This work is primarily exegetical. The author 
aims to bring together all the passages which 
have a direct or indirect reference and bearing 
upon the conception of the spirit. He is not 
at all concerned with the critical, historical 
study of the development of the doctrine, but 
only with its content in the mind of Jesus and 
his disciples. He begins his study with the 
meaning of the doctrine in the Old Testament 
and imparts much of the later meaning into his 
reading, and even finds adumbrations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity there. Where critical 
questions arise, they are always answered in 
the most conservative fashion, and where data 
to settle these questions is not conveniently at 
hand, he manufactures such, as for example, 
in providing Matthew and Luke, respectively, 
with documents written by Joseph and Mary 
disclosing the Virgin Birth, and Mary had a 
share in weaving the Fourth Gospel, for “who 
but a mother would have remarked that the 
coat of Jesus was without seam, woven from 
top throughout—the mother who had woven 
the garment with her own hands?’ There is 
no real insight into the profound significance 
of the doctrine of the spirit which can be made 
available for men today. One would expect 
this insight of a man who occupies the chair 
of Homiletics in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Sociery AND ITs SurRPLUS, by NEWELL LE 
Roy Sims (Appleton. $3.00). Professor Sims 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
essayed a large and difficult task in this work. 
It is a study of human society in its various 
conditions, aspects, forces, and movements. He 
seeks for the sources of power, the method of 
social process, and the way of progress. His 
point of view is somewhat new and novel. He 
looks upon society as a physical entity and 
defines sociology as “the science of the cosmic 
process in the social order or the science of 
group. energy, or power.’ He is in search, 
therefore, for the sources of energy in human 
life in its organized forms in groups and mo- 
tives. The most important thing with respect 
to group energy is the surplus that can be pro- 
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duced and stored up in available forms for the 
higher ways of living and for social and racial) 
progress. Society can produce over and aboye 
the amount required to satisfy the needs of 
simple existence, and thus have an increasing 
store of wealth, a surplus for higher living. LA 
is this surplus that makes racial advance, 
higher forms of organization, and fuller an 
richer social life, possible. This surplus, how- 
ever, involves many problems of conservation, 
and increase, and distribution, and thus our 
social problems have to do with these matters. 

The author covers very extensive ground; the 
range of his interests is very wide; he man-| 
ages, however, to keep in contaet with condi- 
tions as they are and offers many wise sugges- 
tions for their betterment. While he stresses _ 
a “physical philosophy of society,” and so far 
his philosophy is inadequate, yet he does not | 
ignore “the psychic energies” of life and gives. 
them a place in his thought. He has written 
a learned treatise on a very important sub-_ 
ject; he has read widely and pondered long, 
and his work deserves the consideration of all 
students of sociology. 


Business Ethics 


THe Eruics or Business, by Epaar L. 
HEERMANCE (Harpers. $2.00). A cheering 
study of current standards among business 
men. So rapid and far-reaching have been 
the growth of trade and professional associa- 
tions with codes of ethics that many readers 
will be surprised to learn what Mr. Heermance 
has to say about them. As a matter of fact, 
a splendid beginning has been made in many of 
these organizations to carry the Golden Rule 
and the ethics of Jesus into business practice. 
Much remains to be done, but it is heartening 
indeed to have before us this excellent report of 
progress. 

Not only have individual establishments set 
for themselves praiseworthy rules of practice 
with a view to fair dealing and social justice 
but strong associations, including those na- 
tional in scope, are pledged to the enforcement 
of ethical codes, with emphasis upon honesty 
and service. 

There is still much of selfishness and unfair 
practice in business, little and big. Recog- 
nition of the good work and the high stand- 
ards already achieved, however, will help to 
speed on the day when applied Christianity, by 
whatever name it may be called, will prevail 
throughout all American business and profes- 
sions. 

This is a well-written, informing, and con- 
structive book. 

DoLiars ONLY, by EpwarD W. Box (Scrib- 
ners. $1.75). Mr. Bok approves the honest 
accumulation of dollars in worthy business en- 
terprises, but he urges people to regard dollars 
as a means to an end, and those ends are self- 
improvement and service. He cites many in- 
spiring examples of men who have turned from 
money-getting to devote both themselves and 
their money to public service and the advance- 
ment of the best things in life. Mr. Bok is 
himself a shining example of such a policy. 
He has some ringing words of encouragement 
for those who may need stimulus to win their 
way and achieve their best. 


Any book mentioned in these columns may .be 
obtained through the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 19 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 
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The Rescue of Rinktum 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Fred and Irene Burke had never been in the 
- mountains except for brief motor trips up some 
| canyon near Denver. So when they found 
themselves settled up Deer Creek for a whole 
yacation, they acted ag nearly like wild In- 
_dians—their mother declared—as _ tenderfeet 
can. 

Mr. Burke, a mining man, was in Mexico; and 
he had told the children that on his return he 
_ expected them to know all about camping, trout 
fishing, and such Western sports. 
| Chipmunk Cabin stood among the pines on 
| the bank of the creek; and just around the 
bend, where the spruces were tallest and bluest, 
one glimpsed a big log house and the scattered 
ranch buildings of Hillside Home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardy were a friendly middle-aged couple 
whose children -had grown up and had gone 
away. When the Burkes came to Chipmunk 
_ Cabin, their nearest neighbors were the Hardys 
| and their collie dog. 

Now. Rex, the collie, was all right, but Fred 
was secretly disappointed in having no boy 
playmates. As for Irene, she was satisfied if 
only Fred let her tag along. 
| 7 “Mr. Hardy’s nearly as good as a boy,” Fred 
i told his mother the June day this story begins. 
_ “Never would have landed these ‘rainbows’ if 
he hadn’t taught me.” 

“Now,” his mother pretended to sigh deeply, 
iF “T suppose you'll catch so many I'll do nothing 
but fry them. And all of us will be growing 
scales from eating so many trout.” 

Irene skipped nimbly into sight. “Mum, can 
we make a campfire out there in the rocks 
where it’s safe, and bake ‘tates’ and things?’ 

“And cook our fish outdoors!” Fred backed 
up his sister’s scheme with enthusiasm. And 
it was while they were finishing their delicious 
picnic meal of strange black “spuds” and fish, 
| both children looking as if they had eaten 
| soot, that the excitement began. 

“What's that?’ Irene raised a smudgy hand. 

Fred hopped on a huge boulder and peered 
up toward the main forest road. The strange 
sound drew nearer—the noise of countless pat- 
tering hoofs, constant plaintive bleatings. 

“The sheep!” Fred took to his heels with 
Irene in close pursuit. “All those thousands of 
sheep the ranger expected by freight. The 
herders are driving them up to pasture today 
* in the National Forest. Oh, Rene, there must 

be ‘squidillions’ of ‘em !” 

Perched on the high fence of the Hardy cor- 
ral, the youngsters watched the gray mass 
flow by for two hours. Fred was excited over 
those thousands of “tourist sheep” all the way 
from Utah and Idaho, pouring into Colorado 
for their summer’s grazing. Irene was thrilled, 
too, but mostly she felt sorry for the worried 
mother ewes and the little lambs that had 
trouble keeping up. 

“The rocks are so hard and sharp,’ she said 
to Mrs. Hardy. “I know their poor little feet 

\ are sore.” 

“Howdy, Ram!’’ Mr. Hardy waved a greet- 

ing to a lithe, odd-looking boy who was helping 
: the herders. The lad was barefoot and ragged, 
and Irene thought he must be part Mexican 
or Indian. But Fred noticed that he was quick 
as a cat, all muscle. 

“Who is that?’ he asked Mr. Hardy after 
the brown boy had vanished up the slope among 
the evergreens. 


“Oh, that’s the Ramsey boy. 
Rustler Creek in a shack with his grand-pop. 
Folks around here call him ‘The Ram,’ he’s so 
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wild and surefooted. That boy can go any- 
where a mountain sheep can, and you know 
they climb up bare cliffs. Never saw his like.” 

“Human fly,’ nodded Fred with interest. 
“Wish I knew him. Bet he could teach me lots 
of things before Dad comes.” 

“Ram’s funny,” replied Mr. Hardy. ‘Don’t 
make friends easy. Some city boys camped up 
here one summer and they guyed him a lot. 
Called him ‘hill billy.’ He goes dressed like a 
scarecrow mostly. No money for clothes. He 
helps the ranger, and the ranchers throw him 
jobs when they can. And the women folks see 
that they don’t go hungry.” 

When the tide of sheep had ebbed by, one 
little sick lamb lay in the wayside weeds, and 
Irene was the first to see it. 

“Will they come back for it?’ Her lips 
quivered as she cuddled the tiny still creature. 
“Oh, Mr. Hardy, is it dying?” 

The rancher stooped to examine the helpless 
little stranger. 

“No, they generally lose a lot on a trip like 
this,” he told the wide-eyed children. ‘This 
tyke may come out of it with proper care.” 
Quizzically he looked from Fred to Irene. 
“Think you’re able to play nurse if I’m the 
doctor ?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hardy !’” 

Never did patient receive more faithful care. 
After a few days the rancher declared the lamb 
was “on the mend’; so Rinktum was moved 
from the stable up to a snug shed adjoining 
Chipmunk kitchen. Irene was so afraid a 
hungry coyote might sneak down that she 
wouldn’t rest till they tinkered up a rude door 
which could be closed at night, thus affording 
a safe little sheepfold. é 

Rinktum grew fatter and friskier, and was 
as playful as a white kitten. Despite Fred’s 
scorn, Irene had fastened a tiny bell about 
the lamb’s neck by a blue ribbon. 

“Talk about Mary’s lamb!” giggled Fred. “I 
know that lamb never stood on the bank and 
baa-ed all the time Mary waded.” So far as 
that went, Rinktum was a good sport, explor- 
ing with the children and sharing their picnics, 
no matter how far they hiked. 

“Tet’s take some weenies and things and go 
up toward Indian Cave,” suggested Irene one 
July morning. ‘‘There’s a nice old man up 
that way—can’t think of his name. Anyway, 
the day you and Mr. Hardy were working on 
the irrigation ditch, I went up there with Mrs. 
Hardy. She took the best things to eat for the 
old man; and he used to drive the Leadville 
stage—and oh, he knows the thrilliest tales!’ 

Very soon the little party was headed up 
creek, Rinktum close to Irene’s heels. It was 
decided that their call should wait till after 
lunch, which, after all, is the chief part of any 
pienic. It was while campfire cooking was in 
progress that Rinktum disappeared. The bacon 
and weenies were at the stage when to desert 
them means ruin. But Irene could not keep 
her attention on her cooking stick. To be sure, 
any picnicker expects to eat with relish any- 
thing that isn’t a positive cinder. But as 
Irene’s blue eyes scanned rocks and thickets, 
one helpless fat weenie simply perished in the 
flames. 

“Oh, Rinky’s all right,’ Fred assured her. 
“Prob’ly snoozing behind a warm rock some- 
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where. We’ll search right after we eat.” But 
so far as that particular picnic was concerned, 
Fred decided his sister might as well have eaten 
shavings. 

Then for anxious minutes they called and 
hunted till a sad little bleat came from some- 
where above like an SOS. TFred’s sharp eyes 
located the prodigal and then—Irene sat down 
flat and wept. 

“We'll never get her down!” 
“She’s a mile up!” 

Fred could think of nothing cheerful to say 
just then. He muttered, “How in creation did 
the critter get on that?” 

That was a narrow ledge that stuck out from 
the naked cliff like the spout of a teapot. 
There was a sheer drop of a hundred feet on 
the cliff face, and the children saw no sign of 
a trail by which the reckless runaway had 
climbed to its perilous position. 

“Baa-aa !’’ called Rinktum, cocking her head 
and looking over. She attempted to turn 
around, but instinct told her to beware her 
footing. Young as she was, she must have 
realized she was no mountain sheep. 

“Baa-aa!’”’ she begged pitifully, and stood 
trembling. . She could neither go forward nor 
backward—a pretty situation, indeed! 

“T might manage to climb up the other side,” 
Fred was thinking aloud. “But what good 
would it do if I did manage to get spang even 
with that ledge? It’s as hard coming down, 
and I’d need all my hands and feet to save my 
own bones, let alone lugging Rinky”— 

“Don’t you dare try it, Fred Burke!” flashed 
Irene, starting up in fresh alarm. “Oh, dear, I 
wish we'd never thought of this old picnic!” 

“Well, I wish we’d staked the woolly little 
idiot out like a burro,” sighed Fred. ‘Must 
be some way to get her down if we weren’t so 
green. I wish Mr. Hardy would come along.” 

It was a long hot trail back home, but Fred 
was considering it when a man on horseback 
appeared. It was Mr. Baird, the forest ranger ; 
and he was astonished at his hearty reception. 
He cocked a dubious eye at the tiny creature 
huddled on that lofty perch. 

“That rock’s never been climbed that I know 
of. Danger of a big bald-headed eagle lugging 
the lamb off,” he went on; and in spite of 
Irene’s horrified shriek, “and of course, moun- 
tain lions hunt around at night.” 

“C—couldn’t you do something with a rope?” 
Fred stammered, sharing Irene’s hopelessness. 

“Not from here. Now if somebody was up 
there and lassoed the little thing in a kind of 
harness and let it over easy for us to grab—” 

“Look! Look!” Irene was pointing eagerly. 
A boyish figure had appeared as if by magic on 
a boulder back of the projecting ledge. Care- 
fully he worked his way forward, the trio of 
watchers hardly breathing. 

“The Ram!’ the ranger breathed in relief. 
Fearlessly as a mountain sheep scales rocky 
heights the boy moved up, and Fred noticed 
that a rope was coiled about his waist. He 
stopped once, and Irene guessed from the pan- 
tomime that he was comforting the frightened 
lamb. Then he braced himself and signaled the 
ranger who, followed by Fred, hurried across 
the stream and up the slope to a place directly 
beneath the overhanging ledge. 

If you have ever seen a horse hoisted on or 
off shipboard, you have an idea of the way 
Rinktum was rescued from the cliff. Down 
she came—slowly, gently, intil the big ranger 
reached to gather her into his arms. Then the 


she sobbed. 
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. 
rescue party did his descent unseen and disap- | 
peared as mysteriously as he had come, oma 
where on the opposite side of the rock. 

“T’m going to thank him if it takes all 
night !”’ cried Irene with a determined toss of 


her dark curls. 4} 


“Just follow that trail to a shack beyond 
that clump of aspens,” grinned Mr. Baird. 

“But that’s where the old man lives! I went 
there with Mrs. Hardy!” exclaimed Irene. 

“Yes, that’s Grand-pop Ramsey.” 

Billy: Ramsey was chopping wood back of 
the shack. He looked wildly for a hole to crawl 
into, but the children were so eager and 
friendly and grateful—and then Grand-pop rec- 
ognized Irene and came limping out. 

“T was fishing up creek when I happened to 
see the little critter step out on that ledge,” 
Billy explained shyly. ‘“Shucks, it was easy. 
I’m part squirrel, Grand-pop says.” His freckled 
face flushed at Irene’s urgent request that he 
join them on their glacier trip soon. His em- 
barrassed eyes swept his ragged garments. But 
the girl’s glance met his squarely. 

“JT guess Lincoln didn’t worry much about 
how he looked,” she said. 

“T’ll come,” promised the Ram, a new light 
in his eyes. 

(All rights reserved) 


When God Made Birds 


By Jennie E. Hussey 
I think God had a thought most wonderful, 
When visioning a world where toil and care 
Would overbear his worn and weary children, 
And so created birds of plumage rare. 


Baltimore oriole nesting in the elm tree, 

In black and orange coat, of lordly fame; 
Kentucky cardinal, among the cedars, 

A gleam of color like to living flame. 


Chewink, and bobolink,—and in the spring time, 
Small redstart, dressed in red and black-and- 
white, 
Bluebird, and tiny indigo blue bunting, 
Gay goldfinches to gladden weary sight, 


And evening grosbeak, barred black, white, and 
yellow, : 
Rare visitant to us from northlands bleak, 
By river shore through pine groves seeks to 

follow 
Aerial highways over fen and creek. 


So I would seek, like these, the God-made coun- 
try, 
Far from the city’s thronging pavements 
drear,— 
Loneliest solitude of friend and stranger, 
And find the joys of wood and meadow here. 


To the Bobolink 

By Rev. Edwin F. Wright 
Bobolink, you saucy fellow, 
Rising up from out the clover; 
Singing as you upward fly, 
Pausing in the open sky; 
Then waiting ‘till your song is over 
Down you drop into the clover. 


Bobolink, pray tell me why 
You sing your song up in the sky? 
Why not sing it in a tree, 
Where other songsters like to be? 
Or why not sing it on the ground, 
Where your nest is always found? 


Bobolink, I think I know, 

Why, as you sing, you upward go; 
It is because you sing so sweet, 
That all may hear this royal treat. 
O Bobolink, you saucy fellow, 

Keep bobbing up from out the clover. 
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Transplanted Heather 


A Tribute to Rev. J. M. Campbell 
By Rey. William Ewing, D.D. 
A strong, beautiful, and fruitful life ended 


| when Rev. James Mann Campbell left Clare- 
mont, Cal., 
| sixth birthday the day before. 
| Strathblaine, Perthshire, Scotland, 


May 6, having passed his eighty- 
He was born in 
in a two- 
room cottage, and loved to tel! how his par- 
ents carried him sixteen miles to be baptized by 
the young Congregational minister, and, accord- 


! ing to custom, in case of the first baptism, re- 


ceived the minister’s name, James Mann. 
As with his distinguished countryman, George 
A. Gordon, the early years had in them much of 


| sternness and hardship. 


He made his way at Glasgow and Edinbor- 
ough Universities, receiving honors especially 
in Hebrew and Chaldee. This was followed by 
a course in theology with the illustrious James 
Morrison as one of his instructors. Then there 
was a happy pastorate of eight years in Long- 
holm, which at that time was a favorite Scot- 
tish vacation spot for Joseph Parker of London 
City Temple, and with him a warm friendship 
was established. In 1874 the lure of the West 


led to the transplanting of the Scotch Heather 


and the enrichment of the spiritual life of vast 
numbers in the Middle and Far West of our 


| rapidly developing land. 


The first pastorates were at Streator and 
Abingdon, Ill., and Watertown, Wis. Then fol- 
lowed Morgan Park and Lombard in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago. In addition to being a faith- 
ful pastor and thoughtful preacher, editorial 
positions were taken on the Outlook, Christian 
Century, and other magazines; lectures were 
given at Chicago University, and the books of 
singular helpfulness in the religious life, of 
which about twenty have been published, began 
to appear. 

The lure of the farther West greatly blessed 
Southern California, where he spent twenty 
very fruitful years after passing his sixty-fifth 
birthday. Successful pastorates were had at 
Sierra Madre and Avalon, and one of rare 
beauty at Manhattan after his eightieth year, 
with almost total blindness most of the time. 

This did not prevent the habit of producing 
books and a constant flow of magazine articles, 
which continued during the three years of sup- 
posed retirement in Claremont, when total 
blindness had come. 

His books, such as The Heart of the Gospel, 
The Place of Prayer, The Second Coming of 
Christ, What Christian Science Means and 
What We Can Learn from It, and others, in- 
cluding the one written in his eighty-fifth year 
especially for young people, Life’s Highest Loy- 
alty, are stimulating for religious thinking, but 
still more for Christian living. Finishing 
touches with literary skill were placed on the 
manuscript of what he and others consider his 
greatest book, The Christ of Haperience, two 
days before the end came, as also on J'rans- 
planted Heather, which is his autobiography. 

A beautiful side of this rich life was its love 
and cultivation of friendly fellowship. The 
Apollos Club of Chicago owes much to his in- 
spiration. The Avalon Retreat, richly prized 
by the ministers of Southern California, is his 
child. The Afternoon Club of Claremont with 
its happy comradeship) is due largely to his 
brotherly love. 

In conferring on him the Doctor of Divinity 
degree from Pomona College, President Blais- 
dell well characterized him ‘Friend and inti- 
mate comrade of the great spirits of the Old 
World, bearing to our Western shores as a 
teacher of a multitude ‘The Heart of the Gos- 
pel,’ gentle and revered father of us all.” 

The funeral service at Claremont was par- 
ticipated in by the three churches which he 
served in the state as well as the local church, 
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in the rich floral offerings. All participated 
in furnishing bearers, and the quartet of the 
Manhattan church, of which he was pastor 
emeritus, sung his favorite hymns. Dr. Ralph 
B. Larkin conducted, and other close friends 
took part in the triumphal service. The inter- 
ment was conducted by Dr. John Gardner of 
Riverside, and the body was laid beside that of 
his beloved wife, in the beautiful Claremont 
cemetery shaded by live oak trees, in the midst 
of orange groves laden with golden fruit, while 
snow-capped San Antonio Mountain hard by, 
stands a fitting monument to a beautiful, re- 
freshing life. 

Two sons and a daughter, grandchildren, and 
a great grandchild join with a multitude, to 
whom he has ministered in things of the 
spirit, to bless his memory. 
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Violet and Whippoorwill 
By Helen Robinson Simmons 


To shed rare fragrance in a lonely place 
Where rose or lily would not strive to bloom; 
Always to lift a gentle trustful face 
From out the sunhine’s glow, or storm-cloud’s 
gloom. 


To make a note of melody at dusk, 

When all the other birds have nestward flown 
And shadows deepen in the silent wood; 

To sing in darkness—and to sing alone! 


Dear flower, brave bird, I would remember you 
When I am restless in my narrow sphere; 

When aspirations flutter on clipped wings 
Far out beyond the duties that lie near. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 
With the States in Conference 


Prominent Speakers at Oregon 


Conference 

Addresses of a high order marked the 78th 
annual meeting of the Oregon State Conference 
held at Eugene, May 4-6. Dr. C. S. Mills of 
New York, speaking on “The Objective of the 
Church of Jesus Christ,” made his audience 
feel the romance and challenge of our great 
missionary enterprise. Rev. F. BH. Carlson of 
Portland, who recently visited Mexico City 
with the committee of 25, headed by Secretary 
H. C. Herring, in his address commended the 
remarkable way in which the labor government 
of Mexico has lifted the working people out of 
impoverishment and slavery to independence 
and self-respect, increasing laborers’ wages 
from 12% cents a day to $1 a day, and has 
promoted a national program of elementary ed- 
ucation. His prayer was, “May the United 
States keep her hands off Mexico.” Other out- 
standing addresses were made by Dr. C. G. 
Clarke of Portland, Miss Jeannie L. Jillson, the 
well-known principal of our Girls’ School in 
Brousa, Turkey; Pres. J. F. Dobbs of Pacific 
University, who delivered a challenging address 
on “The Church Incorporated for Production.” 
He declared that if he were in the active pas- 
torate again he would not be much interested 
in surface indications of suecess, but his heart 
would be overwhelmingly burdened with con- 
eern for the production of Christ’s spirit and 
character in the lives of his people. 

Eugene is the seat of the University of Ore- 
gon, and by rare good fortune the last day 
of the conference coincided with a visit to the 
university by Dr. R. A. Millikan, one of the 
world’s foremost scientists and a prominent 
Congregational layman. The conference dele- 
gates were invited by the university authorities 
to attend in a body Dr. Millikan’s two lectures 
on “The Evolution of Religion” and ‘The Birth 
of Two Ideas.” 

Under the leadership of Supt. C. H. Har- 
rison, Dr. H. D. Davies, Rev. F. HE. Carlson, 
Mrs. H. S. Gilbert, and Mrs. C. H. Harrison, 
the conference discussed the merger plans and 
listened with much interest to reports from the 
Oregon representatives on the recently organ- 
jzed Pacific Coast Regional Committee. 

A delightful feature of the conference was 
the singing of two large chorus-choirs that were 
brought from towns 40 and 70 miles away. The 
Corvallis Church choir and the pastor, Rev. 
H. R. Livingston, gave a demonstration of 
the liturgical and musical part of a typical 
Sunday morning service. The Knight Memo- 
rial choir of Salen, under the direction of Rev. 
H. C. Stover, gave a typical Sunday evening 
musical service. 

Secretary Fred Grey presided over the young 
people’s banquet, when plans were discussed 
for Oregon’s first Young People’s Conference, 
to be held at Gladstone Park, June 27 to July 
2. Mr. Grey also conducted an interesting re- 


ligious education clinic, with the following 
topics: “The Daily Vacation Bible School,’ 
Mrs. J. N. Pendleton and Rev. H. W. Johnson; 
“What Should Be Expected of the Church 
School,” Rev. L. A. Young; “How to Make the 
School Effective,’ Rev. C. H. Ward; “The Min- 
ister’s Part in the Church School,’ Prof. H. 8. 
Tuttle; and ‘‘What Is Being Done in Weekday 


Religious Instruction in Oregon,’ Rey. B. H. 
Jones. 
Superintendent Harrison presented an en- 


couraging report of marked progress in all 
phases of our work throughout the state. Rev. 
J. W. Price spoke on opportunities in Southern 
Oregon, where he is representing our denomina- 
tion. Reports on the women’s missionary ac- 
tivities in nearly every church in the state were 
made in the women’s hour. 

Mr. C. H. Dye of Oregon City, presided over 
the conference and Mr. S. 8. Bliss of Sunny- 
side Church, Portland, was elected moderator 
for next year. Tee kaDs 


Iowa Conference in Annual Session 


The’ second week in May brought together 
at Spencer, for the Iowa State Conference, 
about 300 ministers, delegates, and visitors, be- 
sides 200 young people who came for their spe- 
cial one-day session. 

The program was of unusual strength and 
inspirational quality. The sermon, by Rev. W. 
J. Suckow of Forest City, on “Ministering to 
the Masses,” was a clear, incisive, and con- 
vineing declaration that the church of today 
holds in its possession that which will feed 
the hungry multitude. Other notable addresses 
were made by Dr. F. L. Fagley of New York, 
Dr. C. B. Emerson of Detroit, Dr. T. H. 
Graham of Oberlin, Mrs. F. M. Wilcox of the 
A.M.A., and Secretary H. T. Stock, who 
brought a stirring chaNenge to Congregational 
young people. This “challenge” was accepted 
and answered by five youthful speakers in be- 
half of the newly formed state organization to 
be known as the Congregational Young People 
of Iowa. One of the deeply moving parts of 
the program was the memorial service con- 
ducted by Dr. E. M. Vittum of Grinnell. 

The outstanding address was made by the 
retiring moderator, Judge W. S. Kenyon of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. Speak- 
jing as a private citizen on prohibition and law 
enforcement, he threw down the challenge to 
those who would nullify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and served notice of the extinction of 
that political party which dared to endorse 
“wet? sentiments.. The approval which greeted 
this message made it evident that this great 
jurist struck a responsive chord. 

The 40th anniversary of the Iowa Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union was held simultane- 
ously. This anniversary marked 10 years for 
Mrs. P. E. Somers as president of the State 
Union. It also marked a great forward step in 
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the direction of consolidating the two woment 
organizations into one body to be known as the 
Congregational Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Iowa. 
ference board of directors has been enlarged 
to 22 members, six of whom are women. 


The reports for the year showed gains as 
well as losses. 


i 
; 


4 
4 


In view of this reorganization, the Con- 


The state membership was in- | 


creased by 1,100, and is now well over 42,000. — 


The benevolences fell below the previous year, 
due to abnormal economie conditions. Supt. 
P. A. Johnson was re-elected for three years, 


and the work of Rey. E. M. Adams, director of » 


religious education, was deservedly recognized. 
Dr. B. F. Martin of Davenport was elected 
moderator. PAL se 


Massachusetts Congregationalists 


In Annual Session at Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester 

A large attendance marked the yearly gather- 
ing of Congregational representatives in Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, May 17-19. The ses- 
sions were notable for expedition of business 
under the direction of the moderators: BE. A. 
Harvey, Brookline, and Rey. 8. H. Woodrow, 
Newton Highlands; the chairman of the Busi- 
ness Committee, H. L. Sampson of Middle- 
boro; and with the essential guidance of the 
secretary, Rev. H. L. Bailey. Bach session was 
opened and closed by the Conference chaplain, 
Rey. M. F. Allbright, Allston. 

Outstanding features were the high place 
given to a true youth moyement from which 
the churches may expect to draw enthusiasm 
and trained workers, the evident purpose to 
co-operate in readjustments proposed by the 
National Council in its missionary program, 
and a notable expression of confidence in Rev. 
F. H. Page, new president of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. 

Following the address of welcome by Mr. 
Dunham, pastor of Pilgrim Church, the mod- 
erator’s address, and business of organization, 
Rev. J. P. Huget, Tompkins Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, spoke on “Enthusiasm and Hnable- 
ment.” He presented the thought of enthusi- 
asm based on faith and experience as a 
source of future ability in character and sery- 
ice. Rev. W. S. Beard outlined plans for se- 
curing money on behalf of the societies through 
the adoption of special projects by individuals 
and churches. The sermon preached by Rey. 
A. E. Cross, late of Milford, now of Manches- 
ter, N. H., from the text, Isaiah 55: 2, was 
finely expressed and awakening in force, deal- 
ing with the definite quest of reality. Holy 
Communion was observed under the spiritual 
guidance of Rev. R. W. Coe, Brockton. 

At the morning session on Tuesday Reyv.. F. 
H. Page spoke on “Men, Methods, and Mo- 
tives,” and Miss Ruth I. Seabury, of the 
Woman’s Board, on ‘Women’s Work.” In the 
afternoon the association became the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, meeting in 
its 127th annual session. It was reported that 
the Society served 186 schools and parishes, 
of which 99 are yoked fields, 125 English, and 
61 foreign-speaking peoples. In the latter, 12 
languages are represented. The missionary 
commissions for the year numbered 160. Ac- 
cessions to the churches were 1,196, by pro- 
fession, 869. The Society expended, locally, 
$130,000. Special reference was made to the 
service of those who during the year received the 
higher commission, notably, Rev. L. B. Good- 
rich, serving the churches of Marlboro and 
Taunton (Broadway) for 25 years, becoming, 
1921, representative of the Society in the Old 
Colony and on Cape Cod, as friendly counsel- 
lor and pastor at large. The congregation sang 
For All the Saints in their memory, and re- 
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ceived with great regret and high appreciation 
of his valuable service to the churches the 
_ announcement of the death of Rey. S. P. Cook, 
“Berkshire County missionary, who, as Dr. Hm- 
rich stated, “loved the little places and searched 
out and feted men and women who had the 
capacity for the divine.” 

Miss Beryl I. Bartlett, director of religious 
education in Central Gian: Chelsea, out- 
lined the effective work of that parish, once a 
strong family church in the days of Charles 
H. Jefferson, but now, under the guidance of 
Rey. J. M. Trout, ministering to a new Chel- 
sea, with Jews, Armenians, Poles, and Greeks 
predominating. Rev. J. M. Reis, Portuguese 
minister of Dliot Church, Lowell, spoke of the 
values of his project. 

Rey. A. M. Ellis, Newtonville, a director of 
the National Society, gave an address on “The 
Paradox of Home Missions,” indicating that 
while the majority of people sensed the pro- 
gram as one of western prairies and pioneer 
churches, it is in reality one of foreign mis- 
sions in towns and cities. The Christian 
problem is to like those who are different. It 
is not only true, as formerly, that the whole 
world in our parish, but today the whole world 


is in our parish. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Rev. F. H. Page, Wal- 
vice presidents, Rev. L. R. Howard, 
Rey. C. L. Hibbard, Pittsfield; 
secretary, Rev. J. J. Walker, Newton; treas- 
urer, Rev. O. D. Sewall, Dedham; auditor, 
succeeding Phineas IT. Hubbard, declining re- 
election after long and valued service, N. B. 


Day, Boston; trustees, five years, Rev. ©. W. 


Dunham, Boston; W. KE. Rowell, Lawrence; 
Mrs. H. F. Smith, West Medford; trustees for 
four years, H. H. Bigelow, Framingham; Rev. 
C. W. Collier, Lexington, to fill vacancies. 

An outstanding function was the annual ban- 


quet served in Baker Memorial M. HB. Church, 


where Rey. H. F. Holton, Brockton, presided. 
At the banquet representatives of thirty new 
pastors entering the state during the year 
brought greetings. They were welcomed by the 
dean and nestor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, minis- 
ter since 1881 at Highland, Roxbury. With 
habitual felicity he urged the younger men to 
cultivate friendliness, and stated that when 
his pastoral ministry was over he contem- 
plated as an occupation “visiting his brethren.” 
Rey. R. F. Eusden, Hliot, Newton, responded 


“A matchless novel of religion, love, and 
fun.” . . —Boston Transcript. 
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with Kansas characteristics and New England 
spirit. 

Rev. A. M. Parker, Bridgewater, new mis- 
sionary and apportionment secretary, was pre- 
sented and his response cordially received. Rev. 
BH. G. Guthrie, Union, Boston, outlined the in- 
teresting visitation recently made to Mexico. 
It is his opinion that the nation’s leadership is 
today in the hands of men of character and 
courage with high ideals. 

Simultaneously the young people were at 
supper in Pilgrim Church, where they were 
welcomed by S. T. Borden. Under the direc- 
tion of toastmaster M. B. James, speeches were 
given on “My Church” by Richard Cartwright, 
“My Community,” George Brooks, and “My 
Country,” Miss Helen Foster. 

Through the sessions there was a decided 
emphasis upon religious education. Tuesday 
evening supplied a demonstration by youth 
itself. Following their own program at two 
banquets, came six group conferences. Signifi- 
cant topics were discussed: under competent 
leadership: “The Open Forum versus An In- 
fluential Speaker,’ Rev. E. E. Aiken, Jr.; 
“Can We Have A Bureau for Exchange of 
Ideas Between Young People’s Societies?” 
Mrs. M. FI. Allbright; “How Can Church and 
Young People’s Societies Pull Together,” Rev. 
B. G. Bewkes; “Church Work as a Life Invest- 
ment,” Rey. Douglas Horton; “Breaking Down 
Religious Prejudice,” Rev. L. S. Beardslee. 
There were 400 young people at the tables and 
conferences and they remained for the joint 
evening program at 8.30, over which Rey. 
Vaughn Dabney presided. 

Mr. Dabney introduced Pres. B. T. Marshall 
of the Connecticut College for Women, New 
London. He is a son of old Eliot Church, 
Roxbury, in the days of the wise leadership of 
Dr. B. F. Hamilton. The speaker’s experience 
as resident pastor at Dartmouth and his own 
youthful spirit gave special significance to his 
subject, “God the Eternal Youth.” President 
Marshall noted the Scripture revealing God’s 
spirit and vision, and emphasized the thought 
that because of these many need to change their 
ideas regarding him. ‘To the gods alone com- 
eth neither old age or death.” God is never 
weary. He works to the fulfilment of his dream 
and hope of brotherhood. We are to culti- 
vate the kind of religion which is in keeping 
with the youth of God: one of action, with room 
for initiative, of adventure and hazard, per- 
ceiving opportunity for growth, recognizing re- 
sources, and with gratitude knowing we are 
workers together with him in a world enter- 
prise. 

In the last session Prin. A. E. Stearns, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, addressed the Confer- 
ence upon “Religion for Youth.” He said that 
young people have become restless and the con- 
tagion has spread to adults. The older ap- 
peals do not hold, because former reasons are 
not now in the background. Ignorance of the 
Bible is appalling, but under proper inspira- 
tion and culture youth’s spirit is willing. While 
it often seeks and follows the easy way, honesty 
is fundamental. The appealing characters are 
adventurous and daring. Dr. Grenfell has 
more offers for service from youth than he 
can possibly use. We are to give youth in- 
spiration, ideals, and the reality which Christ 
afforded. 

At this session Rev. E. B. Robinson, Holy- 
oke, presided. Pres. D. L. Marsh of Boston 
University spoke upon “Religious Responsibil- 
ity of the College.” He emphasized the need 
of stronger men. For the University he ex- 
pressed the hope that with training in the arts 
there would be increasing development in sery- 
ice. 

Outstanding was the action regarding recom- 
mendations by the Committee on Inter-relation- 
ship Between Missionary Societies constituted 
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in 1924. As voted, they were in substance: 
The Conference continues Committee on Mis- 
sions and Apportionment on the present basis 
of nine members, each elected for three years; 
bringing before the Conference the amount pro- 
posed by the Commission on Missions as the 
total objective under the Apportionment Plan; 
approving percentages for the distribution of 
contributions; the appointment of a Field Sec- 
retary on nomination of the Home Mission- 
ary Society, concurred in by the committee on 
missions of the conference; that the Secretary 
have office with the Society, co-operating as one 
of its group of workers; that the Society as- 
sume salary and expenses connected with this 
position and make necessary adjustments on 
this account with the survey committee of the 
Commission of Missions; that the State Com- 
mittee on Missions shall co-operate with the 
field secretary and society in promotional work. 
Rev. A. M.: Parker was elected to the office 
thus created. The sum of $1,087,500 was voted 
as Massachusetts’ share in the national five- 
million-dollar goal. Undesignated gifts are to 
be divided: State work 14 per cent, Home 
Boards 44 per cent, Foreign Boards 42 per 
cent. 

Much discussion was anticipated regarding 
the overture of the Suffolk North Association 
in reference to the continuance of Andover 
Seminary under the recent pronouncement of 
the courts and the creed published in these col- 
umns May 13. The business committee rec- 
ognizing that the conference had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter, proposed commendation of 
the efforts of Trustees and Visitors in con- 
ference, and that no further action on the over- 
ture be taken. It was so voted. 

Secy. A. J. Covell reported for the Board of 
Pastoral Supply service to 304 churches, 123 
in the State. Pastoral settlements in which 
the board had an important part numbered 90. 
The Board of Ministerial Aid, Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich, Chairman, announced the distribution 
of nearly $23,000. The Boston Seaman’s Friend 
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PAGEANTRY AND DRAMATICS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By William V. Meredith 


A plea for larger use of the 
drama in religious education, 
with two chapters on practical 
mechanics of production. 
Illustrated. 
Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


BIBLE STUDY THROUGH 
EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS 


By Helen L. Willcox 
A scholarly attempt to develop 


an intelligent conception of 
principles on which the value of 
dramatics is based. 


Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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Society reported an annual cost for mainte- 
nance, $36,000; about 26,000 sailors attended 
free entertainment, more than 19,000 at reli- 
gious services. Dormitory privileges have been 
given during the year to 8,201 men, and 1,900 
Bibles or portions of Scripture distributed. 
The report of Secretary M. A. Farren was sup- 
plemented by a brief address by Rey. S. K. 
Tomkins, outlining the need and plans for the 
proposed $250,000 seaman’s building to succeed 
the outworn quarters on Hanover Street. 
The Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare recommended co-operation with the Social 
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Relations Committee of the National Council in 
setting up an industrial conference in Boston 
next winter. The association voted: ‘We ear- 
nestly urge observance and strict enforcement 
of the 18th Amendment and the laws enacted 
for its support.’ 

A committee was appointed on reorganization 
of the Conference with a view to utilizing 
women in official positions. Article Hight of 
the Bylaws was amended to permit the Asso- 
ciation to change date of meetings. Next year 
sessions will be held May 23-25 with Old 
South Church, Worcester. Rev. S. H. Wood- 


” 
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row, Newton Highlands, was elected moder-| 
ator; E. H. Bigelow, Framingham, vice mod- 
erator; chairman of program committee, Rey.. 
Shepherd Knapp, Worcester; National Council’ 
Delegates, Rev. Messrs, John Reid, J. B. Parry,' 
W. L. Sperry, R. T. McLaughlin; Messrs. Bth- 
bert Grabille, T. E. Plunkett; Mrs. Frank 
Atkinson, Mrs. Bertha Jenkins. Directors of 
Board of Pastoral Supply, Rev. Messrs. D. A. 
Newton, W. B. Tuthill, and Mr. B. F. Ken-: 
dall. - All Committee lists will be published in > 
full in the State Minutes. WwW. P. LL. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, including initials and address, minimum cost 


60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 


Cash in advance only. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Kamp Khoo-Khoo-Khoos for girls 7-14 years. 
Burt Leon Yorke, B.A., M.A. (Amherst), B.D. 
(Yale), Clara Olney Yorke (Mrs. B. L.), Directors. 
Out-door sports; arts and krafts, Open all year. 
Summer season June 29-August 31 (9 weeks), $150. 
eae either of the above at Alton, N. H., 


Boarders wanted at Maple Lawn Farm. Bath- 
room, beautiful shade trees, real farm food, a 
delightful place for a rest; $15 per week. Chas. 
EH. Baker, New Boston, N. H. 


Arbutus Farm, Dunbarton, N. H. Old-fashioned 
country farmhouse, large, airy rooms, excellent 
table, fruits and vegetables in season, accredited 
herd of Jersey cows. Pleasant walks and drives, 
altitude 900 feet. Rates, $12 and $13 per week 
and transportation. F. B®. Garvin, R. F. D. 2 
Concord, N. H. 


Western rim Catskill Mountains, where the New 
York conference assembled. North estate. Agree- 
able guest accommodations in Protestant family. 
Charming residence, modern improvements, beau- 
tiful grounds, outdoor swimming pool, woodland 
bridle paths; $25 and up. Also for rent, furnished 
bungalow in woods overlooking village, Refer- 
ee exchanged. Arthur North, executor, Walton, 
NY 


A Few Guests can be accommodated in an at- 
tractive Colonial house near lake, 30 miles from 
Boston. Electricity, bath. Telephone, good home 
cooking, shade trees, beautiful walks and drives. 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Reagon- 
ou Address Mrs. G. M. Rogers, Westboro, 
ass. 


Real Vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best of 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be- 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ten 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Nova Scotia. 


Boarders Wanted—In country. Home cooking, 
fresh eggs and milk; $15 per week. Adults only. 
Herbert S. Todd, New Boston, N. H. 

Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasant 
accommodations for a few refined people. Beau- 
tiful shore attractions. Modern improvements, 
home cooking. Rates reasonable. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences, 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. “I. V.,” 
The Congregationalist. 


Old Concord, Mass. Can accommodate a few 
paying guests in attractive home. Excellent 
table. References exchanged. L. K. Snyder, Con- 
cord, Mass. 
=e eee 2 eee 


SUPPLY PASTOR 
——_————— 


Rev. Laurens H. Seelye, on furlough from the 
American University of Beirut, Syria, is available 
for summer supply preaching until Sept. 1. 600 
W. 122nd St., New York City. 


Minister of good-sized church 
supply for July and August. Furnished parson- 
age and summer vyacation privileges desirable, 
Address “M.,” The Congregationalist. 


available for 


REAL ESTATE 


For Sale, small camp, northern New Hampshire, 
on wooded shore of Little Squam Lake, 100 ft. 
frontage. About % acre of land. Camp 16 x 20 ft., 
with large piazza, fire-place, and kitchenette. Price 
moderate. Rev. Philip King, Shirley, Mass. 


Leicester, Mass. For rent from June 26 to 
Sept. 4, my home, seven rooms and bath, modern, 
piazza, lawn, shade trees, shrubbery. Pleasantly 
located. Also rooms at Bailey Island, Me., near 
hotel. Mrs. Cora Denny. 


For Sale: Farm of 100 acres; high land; beau- 
tiful view; buildings in good repair; 150 young 
apple trees; also cherry, pear, plum, and peach 
trees; 100,000 feet of pine ready to cut. Will sell 
with or without lumber. Ideal summer home. 
Address Frank H. Prince, New Boston, N. H. 


For Rent—My summer cottage on Casco Bay. 
Located in a select private colony. Most delec- 
table climate on the coast of Maine. It is not 
a large cottage, but will accommodate a small 
family. Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage St., Melrose, 
Mass. 


Five-room cottage to rent for 


Lake Champlain. LC 
Box 56, 


season. Screened porch, boat, garage. 
Bakersfield, Vt. 


Attractive cottages for rent on Lake Michigan 
shore, adjoining Congregational Summer Assem- 
bly, Frankfort, Mich. Modern conveniences. In- 
quire L. D. Osborn, 829 Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


For Rent—For July, six-room cottage at Five 
Islands, Me. Beautiful location on shore, near 
post office, store, and steamboat landing. ‘“P. 
R.,” The Oongregationalist. 


Furnished cottage for the summer. 
high location witb fine 


To Rent: 
Airy and comfortable, 


view of the mountains; $150 for the season. Ad- 
dress Frank H. Prince, New Boston, N. H. 

My home to rent for summer. | Reasonable. 
Electric lights, trees, nice yard, in village. Celia 
Fulton, Amherst, N. H 

For Rent—Shore cottage on water front, six 
miles from New Haven. Eight rooms, all im- 


provements, comfortably furnished, sleeping porch 
and garage. Safe bathing and carefully restricted 
community. Season $750, July and August $500. 


teferences given and required. ‘“W. E.,” The 
Congregationalist. 
POSITION WANTED 


Young lady, high school graduate, desires posi- 
tion for summer doing clerical work, or as gov- 
erness or companion. Expects to enter Radcliffe 
next Fall. “HE. B.,’ The Congregationalist. 


Woman, with experience as church secretary 
and missionary, desires position as pastor’s as- 
sistant. Boston or vicinity. Would consider 
opening in Fall. “S. M.,” Vhe Congregationalist. 


Organist-Conductor—Graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege Conservatory, thorough musician, desires 
situation demanding fine type of work. Experi- 
enced executive, personality, tact. Present salary, 
$2,100. “T. C.,” The Oongregationalist. 


Wanted—Position by grammar school teacher 
for summer. Tutoring preferred. Willing to go 
to shore or country. Catholic. “A. M.,” The Con- 
gregationalst. 


HELP WANTED | 
t 


Wanted—A housekeeper for two people. Com- 1 
fortable home. Box 50, The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—House matron for girls’ boarding home 
in city in Massachusetts. Some executive ability | 
and knowledge of girls necessary. “L. A.,” The 
Congregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Do you use a Kodak or a Brownie camera? If 
so, send your roll films to me for development | 
and printing or enlarging. My work is of the ' 
very highest quality and I give my personal at- 
tention to every order. If you intend to travel, | 
write to me about my methods of handling tour- 
ist work and my prices for films and cameras. 
I have slightly used cameras in perfect condition 
as well as new ones, all at prices that are very 
low. Write to me for information. Miles Green- 
wood, 84 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 


Wanted—An inexpensive boarding place for six 
weeks during summer. Must be near Middletown, | 
Ct. Box 99, The Congregationalist. 


Home for business woman, within easy com- 
muting distance of Boston. Owner will share 
modern cottage home, close to ocean, at moderate | 
expense. Address “Y. Z.,” The Congregationalist. 


Trained nurse will care for invalid convalescent 
or elderly people in her pleasant home. Mrs. B. 
Jewett, 270 Richards Ave., Portsmouth, N. H. 


The Whole Bible—Thirty-one’ volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Bliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts _ 
containing parables. | 


Stereopticon Slides: Story of Pilgrim Fathers, 
“Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of Freedom,” ‘Life 
of Christ,” “Moses,” “Joseph,” “Esther,” “Paul,” — 
“Boy Scouts,’ “Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” | 
“Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,” “Bell and Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” | 
“Billy Sunday,” “In His Steps,” “Yellowstone 
National Park.’ Numerous Evangelistic Sermons — 
(Illustrated). Slides made to order. Card brings © 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. . 


Clippings Filed in few seconds. Found in- 
stantly. Modernize your library. Efficient, com- | 
prehensive, yet simple, inexpensive file. Folder — 
free. Chas. Ebersol, Lansing, Mich. 3 


na? | 
Cut this advertisement out, send with your | 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, “| 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with ree ; 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. | 


LET US INTRODUCE YOU 
TO PAYING GUESTS 


We are here to serve. May we not serve you? 
Do you want Paying Guests the coming sum- 
mer? Break the news to our readers who are 
looking for just the kind of a place which you 
have to offer them. 


Say it in The Congregationalist 
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New Hampshire Conference 


in Annual Session 

Religious education, with special reference 
to weekday plans, discussed by Rey. R. W. 
Roundy of Laconia, and Dr. BH. W. Butterfield, 
state commissioner of education; “The New 
Spirit of Missions,” with two addresses by 
Dr. C. H. Patton of the American Board; and 
Social service, with address by Rev. H. ©. Her- 
ring, and discussion of the Statement of Social 
Ideals by Rey. O. W. Peterson of Penacook and 
Rey. J. M. Phillips, of Manchester, furnished 
the main topics for discussion of the New 
Hampshire State Conference at Newport, May 
18-20. Special guest speakers of the Confer- 
ence were Dr. D. F. Bradley, Cleveland, O% 
and Dr. A. D. Leavitt of Brookline, Mass. Dr. 
Bradley gave two fine addresses on “Freedom 
and Fellowship” and “Forward Together.” Dr. 
Leavitt spoke on “Christianity, a Crusade.” 
Rey. H. S. Megathlin of Peterboro preached the 
Conference sermon from the text, “Love One 
Another.” 

Home Missions in the state were given at- 
tention in the annual survey of Sec. BE. R. 
Stearns, in a discussion of the New Hampshire 
Plan by Rey. B. F. Andrew, and in an address 
by Rev. H. A. Sibley, the newly appointed 
worker for Cheshire County. There was also 
a Woman’s missionary hour with Dr. W. W. 
Leete and Miss Clara Bridgeman, of Africa, 
the speakers. Dr. J. W. Bixler of Exeter gave 
the moderator’s address and Dr. L. H. Thayer 
of Portsmouth, spoke in his official capacity as 
president of the Conference. 

At the closing session resolutions were 
adopted expressing continued faith in the Vol- 
stead Law, and recognizing that “the nation 
is facing a crucial test in the matter of law 
enforcement.’’ The conviction was recorded also 
that “war is contrary to the mind of Christ, 
and that the Conference opposed compulsory 
military training in schools and colleges. The 
Northern New Hngland School of Religious Hd- 
ucation, the State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and other state organizations doing co- 
operating work were endorsed by the Confer- 
ence. 

. Judge Oliver W. Branch of the State Su- 


If your church needs new hymn books, 
examine 


Hymns of the 
Christtan Ltfe 


Edited by Milton S.’ Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February Ist, 1925. 


35th thousand in press and going strong 
Price $135.00 per 100 
Examination copy on request 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
1855 9 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 1925 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 


Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school, Entrance February and 
September, 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal Boston, Mass. 


Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


\ Cuticura 
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preme Court was elected moderator for 1927, 
and Laconia the place of meeting. es Pp 


United, Bridgeport, Thronged 


at Formal Opening 

The first public service in the new United 
Congregational Church at Bridgeport, Ct., was 
held on May 16. A jubilant congregation, fill- 
ing every seat and overflowing into the How- 
land Memorial Chapel, enjoyed to the full the 
noble and beautiful sanctuary now substan- 
tially completed. 

Music of a high order was rendered by the 
vested quartet and choir under the direction 
of Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, organist. 

The sermon by the pastor, Dr. William Hor- 
ace Day, from the text, ‘Ye have entered into 
their labors,” introduced a brief review of the 


When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 


Church etiquette note: The minister’s 


wife is sometimes tactfully entertained by 
a group of her husband’s wealthy female 
parishioners with a discussion of how much 
they pay for their gowns. 


history of the church. The remarkable story of 
service to God and community is to be symbol- 
ized in the new building, the corner stone of 
which was laid just one year and one week 
previous to this first service in the sanctuary. 
Beginning with February 21, following the de- 
consecration of the old South Church building 
on February 14, the congregation has been 
worshiping in the large and commodious hall 
in the basement of the new building. 

Through the Founders’ Portico, to be dedi- 
cated to the honor of the first pastor, nine men, 
and fifteen women, who “were gathered in the 
church of Christ in Stratfield in 1695,” the 
worshiper enters into the church proper, which 
has a seating capacity of 1,500, without ob- 
struction of aisles or exits. 

As one faces the chancel, the most conspicu- 
ous objects are the memorial windows, beauti- 
ful examples of the Georgian period, made by 
William H. Burnham Co. of Boston. The 
windows are the gift of Mrs. Henry P. Davison, 
of New York, in memory of her father, 
Frederick Trubee, and her grandfather, Sam- 
uel Wheeler Baldwin. Other memorials in 
the chancel are the pastors’ and deacons’ pews 
and communion table, the gift of Mrs. Eugenia 
Morfey in memory of her brother, Charles Bar- 
ker, the furnishings for the Communion table 
being given by Mrs. Morfey’s sister, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Edwards. The pulpit and tester are gifts 
of the family of Hon. Morris B. Beardsley in 
his memory. Judge Beardsley was a descend- 
ant of two of the original founders of the 
church: Samuel Beardsley and Samuel Greg- 
ory. The lectern is the gift of Mrs. Harry H. 
Sterrett in memory of her husband. These are 
all of brown mahogany as are the pews and 
other woodwork in the church; also the organ 
console, which will bear the name of Caroline 
L. Beardsley, who as a girl became the organ- 
ist of the South Church, and has held that po- 
sition ever since, and who, with the late Pro- 
fessor Samuel Sanford, supervised the erection 
of the Skinner organ in that church, which 
has been satisfactorily rebuilt and enlarged 
by the Hall Organ Co. of New Haven. Other 
chancel fixtures are to be given as memorials, 
also a clock and chime of bells in the tower of 
the church given by Mr. Ralph Barker in mem- 
ory of his wife. The elevator, near the auto- 
mobile entrance, is the gift of Mr. Willis INE 
Hobbs. From the chancel large windows open 
into the chapel, so that in case of crowding 
it can be made a part of the main church. This 
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very beautiful chapel is given by Mr. John G. 
Howland as a memorial to his wife, Jessie Den- 
holm Howland. 

The formal dedication of the church will oc- 
cur during the week of June 13, the 231st 
anniversary of the founding of the church. 


Roy L. Minich Installed at Malden 


A notable gathering featured the council 
which met at First, Malden, Mass., on May 11, 
to install the pastor-elect, Rev. Roy L. Minich. 
A very original paper was presented by Mr. 
Minich on “Why I Am a Minister,” which was 
published in The Congregationalist of May 27. 
A graduate of Union Seminary, and more re- 
cently pastor of Woodhaven, L. I., he found 
many friends of seminary and New York days 
present. Rev. Dr. J. P. Huget preached a 
timely and appropriate sermon on the theme, 
“As Thou didst send me into the world, even 
so send I them.” The moderator of the coun- 
cil was Rey. T. C. Richards, the scribe, Rev. 
J. E. Whiteley. Rev. Austin Rice made the 
prayer of installation, Rey. A. M. Ellis gave 
the charge to the pastor, Rev. H. J. Chidley 
the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. H. H. 
French, who was installed pastor of the same 
church 82 years ago, gave the charge to the 
church, 

A very pleasant feature of the day was the 
welcome to the city of Malden, given by Mr. 
Minich’s colleagues at the supper hour. Rey. 


“Just the Place for Children” 


Four acres of play lawns, gardens, and 
orchard, 100 yards from main road. Ideal 
community, eleven miles south of Hartford. 
Special attention to proper diet, play, edu- 
eation, and character training by children’s 
specialists. Xx-missionary family receives 
into their home a few select children about 
five to ten years of age; $100 per month, 
$1,000 per year. Private kindergarten in- 
cluded; music, tutoring arranged. Mrs. Ruth 
Beardslee Kingsbury, Mt. Holyoke, 1914. 
Rey. John H. Kingsbury, Dartmouth, Colum- 
bia, Teachers’ College, M.A., 1915. 


“MERRICOURT,” Berlin, Ct. 


Quinneh Tuk Camps 
Northfield, Massachusetts and Winchester, New Hampshire 
Quinneh Tuk for Boys 
Pachaug for Girls 
Sakakawea Vacation Camp forYoung Women 
Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Children) 


Riding horses and ponies 
Moderate Rates 


Land and Water sports 

Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 

HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BRIGGS 


Owners and Directors 
Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Auditorium. The facilities of 
a hotel with the atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, also private ones, 
Excellent, inexpensive dining rooms near, Garage on premises. 
Free map sent. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Address : 


MRS. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 “G’’ Street, Northwest 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season. 


A Good Boarding Place 


Are you looking for a good boarding place with a Christian 
family? Just try an ad in our classified columns, and you will 
be fully repaid for the small amount it will cost you. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Payson Pierce was toastmaster; Rev. Messrs. 
Rosselle, Henry Crane, Cowing, and Smith 
spoke words of welcome for the Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Universalists, and Episcopalians of the 
city, while Rev. Dr. Emrich gave a true Epis- 
copal benediction and blessing at the close. The 
following Sunday evening Mr. Minich preached 
in the Episcopal church of the city. Mr. Min- 
ich has already won a great welcome even out- 
side his own church, and his preaching is at- 
tracting large congregations. An unusual fea- 
ture of the council was the formal dismission 
of Rev. Dr. John Dobbs, who resigned the pas- 
torate months ago and is active as a college 
president in Oregon, A fine set of resolutions 
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One Room or Many 
As Occasion Demands 


Y the use of Wilson Rolling Partitions large rooms 

can be quickly transformed into smaller ones for 
classes, meetings, etc. They are easily operated, and 
roll out of the way, vertically or horizontally. Can be 
installed in old as well as new buildings. 

Send for 40 page Catalogue No. 11 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1876 
11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all principal cities G 
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American Seating Oompany 


Dept. D. 
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14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BOSTON 
69 Canal St. 


PIPE AND REED ORGANS 


Estey Organ Co. 
Brattleboro Vermont 
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Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others, Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 


Lima, Ohio, 
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was adopted, appreciative of Dr. Dobbs and his 
great service in the city and association. 


Prohibition Enforcement Urged 

The following resolution just passed by a 
body of Christian men and women has impor- 
tance at a time when Prohibition is being dis- 
counted in so many quarters: 

Whereas the Highteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and the law 
passed by Congress to enforce the same, were 
both enacted in response to a great need and 
an intelligent public opinion, and whereas a 
special duty now rests upon every American 
citizen to make the law effective; 

Therefore be it resolved that we, the Fair- 
field County (Connecticut) Association of Con- 
gregational Churches and Ministers in annual 
meeting convened, hereby earnestly recommend 
to our churches that they put forth every 
proper effort to keep alive the public opinion 
which produced the law, and to stand back of 
the Government in its efforts to enforce the 
same. 


Deaths {| 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count line. Minimum 
charge, siaty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


SCOTT—In Andover, Mass., May 16, Mrs. Lydia 
Tucker Scott, aged 88 years, widow of Rev. 
George H. Scott of the class of 1873, Andover 
Seminary, and for fourteen years pastor of the 
Congregational church in Atkinson, N. H. 


FREDERICK W. EATON 

The following resolution has been adopted by 
the Board of Deacons of the Eliot Congregational 
Church, of Roxbury, upon the death of Frederick 
W. Eaton, for many years a member of that 
board: 

“Hliot Church pauses for a moment in the 
midst of its activities to note the passing of one 
of its faithful and devoted members. 

“Wrederick W. Haton served upon the Boards of 
Deacons representing the Immanuel-Walnut Avenue 
Church, and later the Eliot Church. Deacon Haton 
was a man of few words and quiet demeanor, but 
his influence was strongly felt in these boards, 
as, indeed, in every other relation of life which 
he occupied. By training and temperament, his 
attitude toward life was the performance of the 
day’s task, and the consciousness of service well 
performed. 

“We, his associates in the work which meant 
so much to him, express our sense of grief and 
loss at his removal from our number. But we 
register our conviction, established by the faith 
which he exemplified, that the work of the King- 
dom is continuous on earth and in Heaven, and 
that our friend and associate finds his work at 
hand in happy and significant service. 

“We desire to place this memorial of Deacon 
Waton on the records of Eliot Church, and to 
inform his immediate family of our action.” 

The Board of Deacons, 
by Epwin G. TyLEerR and 
CLARDNCE W. GLEASON, 


REV. EDMOND C. INGALLS 

Rey. Edmond C. Ingalls of North Reading, Mass., 
died April 24 while visiting at the home of his 
nephew in Reading. He was born in Glenville, 
N. Y., June 19, 1849. He was graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Class of ’69; Harvard 
University, ’73; Andover Theological Seminary, 
*76, and was ordained in the Congregational chureh 
at Benson, Minn., July 16, 1877, and filled two 
short pastorates in the West. In 1880 he became 
the pastor of the Congregational church in South 
Paris, Me. While serving this parish, he was 
married, in 1884, to Ella J. Cloudman of West- 
brook, Me., who survives him. He held pastorates 
in Saco, Me., Brookfield, Mass., Colchester, Conn., 
and supplied in South Dennis, Mass. 

In all of his churches he was greatly beloved 
and highly respected for his hizh type of Chris- 
tian manhood. Especial tribute comes from his 
old charge of Colchester, Conn., where he gave of 
his best for a period of sixteen years. In the 
fellowship of the Congregational ministry, Mr. 
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Ingalls was a man loved and honored by his 
brethren. } 
In 1916 he retired, and took up his residence 
in North Reading, affiliating with the local church, 4 
The funeral services were conducted at the resi- 
dence of his nephew by the pastor of this church, | 
Rev. J. Herbert Jones, on Tuesday, April 273 ~ 
interment at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 


MRS. W. E. LOCKE 


Mrs. W. E. Locke, widow of the veteran mis- 
sionary to Bulgaria, died in Wellesley April 29, 
aged 93. She was graduated from Mount Holyoke 
in 1868, was married the same year, and went to 
Bulgaria with her husband, remaining there for 
25 years. They then returned to America, and — 
after a pastorate in East Alstead, N. H., made 
their home in Wellesley, Mass., with their daugh- ; 
ters, Miss Aldelaide I. Locke of the Bible Depart- 
ment of Wellesley College, and Miss Marinda A. 
Locke, a graduate of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital school for nurses. A third daughter, 
Mabel E., married F. L. Tucker of Baldwinsville, 
and is the mother of five children. 

In Bulgaria, Mrs. Locke was active in starting 
a Christian Temperance organization, through 
which her influence became widely felt and her 
memory greatly honored. Ww. Ww. S. 
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EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR LINENS 
PULPIT GOWNS, CLERGY AND 
CHOIR VESTMENTS, CLERICAL 
CLOTHING) Estimates on Request 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


9 East 35th St., New York 
Tel. Caledonia 8648 


Pulptt Gowns 


and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 


Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Yacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept Ey 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


MENEELY BELL CO. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


ALFRED M. BELL COMPANY 
79 Sudbury Street, 2 Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Everything for Church and Sunday School ‘ 
use. From Factory to You. Finecatalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
“Sj 1114 South 4thf*,-Greenville, Iinois : 
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3 Calls 

BECKWITH, K. D., Westminster, Vt., to Pilgrim 

| Memorial, Pittsfield, Mass. Accepts. 

iBURNS, H. R., Steele, N. D., to Mott. At work. 

(UHAPMAN, R. K., Walnut Grove, Minn., to Comfrey. 

_ Accepts. : 

foozmH, ALLAN, Niles, Cal., to Calvary, Oakland. 

| At work. i 

|Zaminron, R. A., North, Winchendon, Mass., to 

| minister of education, Old South, Worcester. 

| Accepts. 

HANNA, G. T., Nashua, Ia., 

| Accepts. 

[ARGREAVHS, W. B., New Haven, Mich., to Hagle 
River, Wis. At work. 

Mays, H. C., Hyde Park, Vt., 
Accepts. 

MacKenzin, Henry, First Presbyterian, Monett, 

Mo., to Compton Hill, St. Louis. Accepts to 

begin June 15. 

Mousxg, F. L. V., Highland, Ill., to Cole Camp, Mo. 

| Accepts to begin June 20. ¥ 

/PHRALL, W. H., Brentwood, 8. D., to Canton. Ac- 

cepts to begin July 1. 

/Watsu, J. T., Genoa Bluff, 

| Accepts. 

Waurrsirr, W. S., First, Ottawa, Ill, to First, 

| Winona, Minn. At work. 

|WILLIAMS, C. B., Candia, N. H., to Colrain, Mass. 

Accepts. 


to Frostburg, Md. 


Ia,, to Van Cleve. 


4 Resignations 
‘Byurs, J. U., pastor-at-large, Fargo, N. D. Effec- 
_tive April 1. 

‘Oxnarp, H. B., Rehoboth, Mass. 


Effective in 
_ October. 

‘Witson, W. T., Spring Lake, Tex. Effective 
| June 1. 

Correction 


} 
] 
} 


The notice of the resignation of Dunn, B. A., 
| Rindge, N. H., to aecept-a position on the 
American Secretariat of the World Conference 
| on Faith and Order, should have read Dumm, 
' B. A., Rindge, N. H., to associate secretaryship, 
| World Conference on Faith and Order. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 
‘Picker, H. L., 4., First, Medfield, Mass., May 18. 
Sermon by Rey. G. F. Patterson; other parts 
|. by Rev. Messrs. R. W. Savage, C. R. Joy, C. R. 
Eliot, George Allen, James Pollard, H. L. Pickett, 
and Rev. Anita T. Pickett. 
Pickxprt, ANITA T., 4., First, Medfield, Mass., 
| May 18. Sermon by Rev. G. F. Patterson; 
other parts by Rev. Messrs. R. W. Savage, 
Cc. R. Joy, C. R. Hliot, George Allen, James 
1 Pollard, H. L. Pickett, and Rev. Anita T. Pickett. 
‘SrowELL, G. P., 0., Bethlehem, Cleveland, O. Ser- 
mon by Rev. O. C. Jones; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. B. I. Bosworth, J. F. Berry, and R. G. 
Clapp. 


Events to Come 


‘MINISTERS AND LAyworKpRS SUMMER CONFER- 

_ gNcn, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
' 22-30. 

NTPRNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 2-6. 

ee NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 

Epucarion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


State Conferences 

Catirornia (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
Bxisowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
| work among the Indians. ; 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
_ GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Hina, Pa., June. 
Monrana, Billings, July 22-29. 

NortH Daxora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 


Northfield Summer Conferences —2- 
Sruppnr Y. M. C. A. Conrprencn, June 16-24. 
Younc Women’s CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 
BisLy Srupims at Norruriryp Horen, June 28- 

July 30. 
Woman’s INTHRDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 
» CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 
CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S FORHIGN MISSIONARY 
' Socrmrins, July 13-21. 
GHNPRAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31-Aug. 16. 


to Wilmington. | 
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CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, July 22-31. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 16-23. 

Bisty Srupirs ar Norruripnp Horen, Aug. 17- 
Sept. 6. 


Young People’s Conferences 


Cauirornia (North), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
CALIFORNIA (South), Claremont, June 28-July 4. 
COLORADO, Geneva Glen, June 14-18. 
Connuecricur, Storrs, June 25-July 5. 

FLORIDA, Keystone Heights, June 14-20. 

IpaAHo, Smiths Ferry, July 21-29. 

ILLINOIS, Sawyer, Mich., June 16-22. 

Iowa, Grinnell, June 11-17. 

Kansas, Manhattan, July 6-13. 
LOUISIANA-TpxAs, New Iberia, La., July 6-12. 
MAIN, Winthrop, Aug. 21-28. 
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MICHIGAN, Olivet, June 25-July 2. 

MIDDLH ATLANTIC, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 7-16. 

Minnpsora, Northfield, June 22-29, 

Monvana, Sidney, July 12-18. 

NEBRASKA, Crete, June 5-12. 

New York, Aurora, June 25-July 4. 

NortH Carovina (Colored), King’s Mountain, June 
9-17. 

Norra Dakota, Valley City, June 16-238. 

OuI0, Lakeside, June 28-July 4. 

OrnGON, Gladstone, June 27-July 2. 

Sourm DaKxora, Waubay, June 21-27. 

TEXAS, Waxahachie, July 6-14. 

WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 14-22. 

WISCONSIN, Green Lake, June 30-July 6. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
MAIND, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 


= 
Mount || - 


Opportunities of 


Pool. 


School 


Junior College 


Send for Catalogue 


Following classes are admitted: 
Students desiriz 
year students will be admitted. 


2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
Id 3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 
a Junior College Courses. i 

year course. With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

Students attend Boston historical churches. 

Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 
Tennis, Field Sports, i 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 
agement, Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 


y with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


ig to prepare for college, (Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 
A diploma will be given any student completing any two 


Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 


Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by*90 ft., Swimming 


Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announces the opening of its New Buildings 
The Helbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 


The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 


Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


A Graduate School of Theology and Mis- 
sions, of high scholastic standards and evan- 
gelical loyalty. Degree of B.D. 

Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educa- 
tional College course of 4 years, college 
standards, broad curriculum. Degree of Th.B. 

NATHAN R. WOOD, President 


Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportunity 
for non-college men to gain Seminary eguipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information. apply to 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C.) 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


Preparatory school for boys and girls, 114th 
year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100- 
acre farm. Separate residence for 1st year 
boys. Gymnasium. Playing fields. Outing club. 
Endowment permits $500 to cover every expense. 


| C.A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Ceuncil Hall, Oberlin, Ohie 


Oberlin Graduate School 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


A standard College for Women. 
Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S._ 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


SE A Pi N ES Soncek as Perscead 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 


fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 
Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Counsel- 


orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Mies Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 


BE A TRAINED NURSE 


Enjoy freedom. Steady income. Graduates earn $35.00 to $45.00 
weekly. Home study course. Diplomaissued. Established 22 years. 
We furnish hospital experience.. No drudgery. Learn quick. Easy 
terms. Write for FREE Catalog TODAY. 


American Training School, 1552 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Syracuse, 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
ae ceae Executive Committee, Judge John H. 

erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secrctary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 

Rev. William S. Beard @ 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Nore— Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, 1. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Bompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. I’. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 
Rey. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr.,, Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Aye,, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

District Secretaries 

Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, General Secretary 
Rey. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rey. James L, Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William E. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev.-Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. Hnglish, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 
and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 

hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rey. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer A 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education. Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors ; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 


Rey. 


t 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION | 


FOR EDUCATION { 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Is 


G. W. Nash, President 4 

Officers of the Board of Trustees { 

Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary } 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, | 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago | 

Established by the National Council to make) 
available for the colleges the resources of the) 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF | 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churehes desiring pastors or pulpit sup-/ 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con-— 
ferences of New England. Rey. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman, 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) | 
Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, , teachers” 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekly 
papers, and books for home and church use, with 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 
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Musings of a Wanderer 


| (Continued from page 688) 

ory fashion wiped with a napkin the portion 
f the vial which had been touched by the wor- 
hiper’s lips. 

_As the stream of humanity moved past, I 
voticed from my station at the rear of the 
thurch that the priest breathed a deep: sigh. 
dad he performed the office so frequently that 
t had become monotonous? Was he deadened 
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by familiarity with his holy offices? I could 
not tell. But as I turned from the incense and 
dim religious light of the church to the sweet 
air and brilliant sunshine of Belgian streets, I 
meditated upon these things. 

Red Oak, Iowa. 


“Ts your brother a musician?” 
“Is he? Why, at the age of three he played 
on the linoleum.’—The Cross. 


Man (in barber chair) : “Be careful not to 
cut my hair too short—people will take me for 
my wife.’—Hpworth Herald. 


She: “I wonder who invented that supersti- 
tion about Friday being an unlucky day.” 
He: “Oh, some poor fish.’—Goblin. 


He—“What time may I come over?” 

She—“Could you come after supper?” 

He—“Why, yes, that’s what I figured on 
coming after.” : 


Seaside Boarder (to newcomer) : “I say, old 
man—lI don’t think I’d touch the rice pudding 
if I were you—there was a wedding in this 
street yesterday.”—Hpworth Herald. 


She—“A penny for your thoughts.” 

Mr. Staylate—“I was thinking of going.” 

Father (at head of stairs)——“Give him a dol- 
lar, Viola, it’s worth it.’—Lafayette Lyre. 


Salesman—‘“I have no use for that mer- 
chant. He yawned three times while I was 
talking.” 

“He wasn’t yawning, 


” 


said his division sales 


manager. ‘‘He was merely trying to say some- 
thing.’—Team Work. 


Bates——‘Richback certainly played his wife 
a shabby trick.” 

Gates—“‘What was that?’ 

Bates—‘“‘She sued him for divorce and then 
he persuaded the papers not to publish a line 
about it.”’—American Legion. 


He was looking for a rich wife, and thought 
he had found what he required. 

“T love you,” he said, ‘“‘more than I can tell 
in words.” 


“Try figures,’ she replied coldly—Church 
Messenger. 
“Mother,” said little Bobby, bursting into 


the house all out of breath, “there’s going to 
be a peck of trouble down at the grocer’s. His 
wife has got a baby girl and he’s had a ‘Boy 
wanted’ sign in the window for a week.’’—Hp- 
worth Herald, 


A subscriber in Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
sends us a “true story”: 

Three-year-old Georgia attends Sunday school 
regularly, and is always able to tell his mother 
the subject of the lesson. Recently as she met 
him after Sunday schoo] he told her the lesson 
was “Take up thy Cross.” But by the time 
he reached home, a little weary, when asked to 
tell his grandfather what the lesson was about, 
he slowly and carefully repeated, ‘“Take up thy 
Puzzle.” 


Charlie Chaplin, while walking on the lower 
east side of New York, saw some boys grouped 
about one of their number who, with a bat- 
tered derby and a rat-tail cane, was doing an 
imitation of Chaplin. The comedian watched 
awhile, then took the hat and cane from the 
boy and shuffled through his famous walk. When 
Chaplin had ended, the original performer ap- 
peared to claim his property. 

“Mister,” he said soothingly, ‘“‘you’d -be all 
right, but you just ain’t got the feet for it.” 
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Helping On the Good Work 


EST results in work for human welfare are usually achieved 
by co-operation. It is like gearing together the various parts 

of a great and helpful machine. This is especially true of Christian 
work. 
@ Congregationalists stand for great ideals. May we ever keep 
them before us and strive to make them real. One is Freedom— 
freedom of religious faith and worship, freedom in all relationships 
within the limits set by the rights of others; another is Education 
—broad and cultural Christian education, ever seeking “more light” 
and truth; Evangelism—personal and co-operative; others are Mis- 
sions—carrying the Gospel to the ends of the earth; Independence 
of the loca church and democratic government of the church; and 
finally, Fellowship—fellowship in counsel and in service—co-oper- 
ative work. 
@ The co-operative work of Congregationalists is represented in the 
local churches, the State Conferences, the missionary, educational 
and ministerial societies and in our institutions. 
@ Our one periodical representing all these interests is The Congre- 
gationalist. It belongs to all of us and serves all of us. The extent 
of that service is measured by the number of people who read it. 
To a large degree the success of our co-operative work is measured 
by the number of people who are united, informed and inspired 
by this church and home journal. 
@ We are encouraged by the increasing efforts of our leaders to 
extend the circulation of The Congregationalist. How can you help 
on this good work? How can we co-operate with you in it? 
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Reviving a Church 


The significance of the following articles lies 
even deeper than in the interesting and en- 
couraging news which it contains. It is found 
in the fact that it’ appeared as an editorial in 
the Gloucester Daily Times of May 14. It 
was entitled A Sign of the Times, and we hope 
the Gloucester daily has rightly interpreted the 
hope for the future. We are indebted to Wil- 
liam J. MacInnes of the American Net and 
Twine Co., Gloucester, for calling the editorial 
to our attention. The Gloucester Times says: 

One evening a few weeks ago a group of forty- 
odd men met in the vestry of the West Glouces- 
ter Congregational church. They were all citi- 
zens of the West Parish, and while a certain 
percentage of them were church members or at- 
tendants, the majority were neither members 
nor regular attendants upon any church. 

They met in their capacity as citizens, as 
sons of old Cape Ann, to deliberate seriously a 
question truly momentous to their community. 
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They called upon themselves to decide 
whether this church, the West Gloucester Trin- 
itarian Congregational, should be subjected to 
the fate of so many good old New Bngland 
churches and pass out unnoticed into the realm 
of historical memory, or whether it should be 
revitalized and supported as an influence vital 
and necessary to the community need. Unhes- 
itatingly and unanimously they decided upon 
the latter course. In effect they said this little 
church must live. Its religion that has for 
generations inspired the citizenship of their 
fathers and implanted in them that sturdy and 
lofty character of which Cape Ann is so justly 
proud should be honorably maintained and en- 
couraged. They were moved by the sentimen- 
tal consideration of its fine traditions, and they 
felt that they had no alternative but to rally 
to the assistance of this society founded, as it 
was, in 1716, the second oldest church society 
in Gloucester and the fifth oldest in the state of 
Massachusetts. They began to realize that 
this little church had always held its banner 
flung high to the breeze, that it had valiantly 
and unremittingly fought the great cause of 
God’s righteousness and that for over 200 
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Song and Worship Book 


for Young People’s Conferences 
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The New Earth 

Send Out Thy Light 
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Secretary of the Congregational Education Society, are the reverent expressions 


of young 


people themselves, and have been used in their summer conferences. 


Besides the Orders of Worship there are two pages of prayers for strength, for 


courage, 


of gratitude and trust, for divine companionship, world peace, social 


justice, as well as prayers for use in times of doubt and decision. 


From the Foreword 
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of real service to them in their meetings, institutes and summer conferences. A 


It is issued 
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years it had been the strength and consolation 
of many who were dear to them but now 
passed into the Great Beyond. They were 
moved by the further consideration that the 4 
children of the parish must have a religious. 
home. They were impressed with conviction * 
that after all every self-respecting community 
must maintain a home for religious worship 
and service. 
the church must live. 

the supreme necessity. 


| 


Therefore, they determined that _ 
Money, of course, was _ 
The church needed © 


yearly funds for its dignified maintenance and © 


more funds for repairs. 1 
of this group at the conclusion of the meeting 


Practically every man © 


pledged a contribution according to his means . 


for a year’s support of the church, and after- 
wards others of the parish not at the meeting, 
including women and _ children, 
pledges. Since then other citizens, including 
members of other churches and denominations, 
have lent a hand, and in a splendid spirit of 
broad-mindedness have made generous contri- 
butions. 

This movement, it seems to us, is a striking 
example of the entire citizenship of a com- 
munity rallying to the support of a church and 
Sunday worship as a community necessity. 
Thinking men and women may see in it a sign 
of the times. May it not possibly be a first 
faint gleam of that re-awakening throughout 
the country for which so many good people 
have been confidently awaiting; that is to say, 
a re-awakening of our whole citizenship to the 
realizing sense that religion finding expression 
in church support and Sunday worship is an 
influence entirely necessary to our own and 
our country’s well-being? 

West Gloucester has started the ball roll- 
ing, and may the movement of this little group 
ibe an inspiration to other communities and 
religious groups with the same problem. Not 
until men’ and women realize that the first 
and highest duty of true citizenship is to 
maintain church service and worship will we 
again have religion as the leading influence 
in our daily lives. 


Peace Leadership Conference 


A convocation of youth for training in peace 
leadership will be held at the historic Wright 
Tavern in Concord, Mass., June 19 to July 4. 
This conference was initiated by the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace “for the advantage of 
students and others of intelligence and good 
will who desire to improve their knowledge of 
the complex facts and causes of conflicts in 
international society, recognizing that a sound 
understanding of economic facts and psycho- 
logical forces is the basis of any constructive 
or successful leadership and all hope to realize 
the ideal of a world without war.” Its pur- 
pose is to study in a dispassionate and thor- 
oughgoing manner the economic and psycholog- 
ical forces driving the nations toward conflict ; 
problems of American foreign policy; regions 
of international antagonism; methods of in- 
suring peace. 

A number of noted speakers have been en- 
gaged, and in addition to the addresses there 
will be ample time for discussion, under the 
leadership of Robert Raible, Granville Hicks, 
Thomas Q. Harrison, Ben Gerig, Brent Allin- 
son, and others. The second week will be 
almost entirely devoted to more intensive study 
and discussion in such informal groups follow- 
ing the lines suggested during the first week. 

Members of the conference will also produce 
a play; and folk-dancing, singing, and co-opera- 
tive sports will be stressed. The Wright Tay- 
ern has just been remodeled and will be en- 
tirely given over to the conference. 

The Concord conference is planned for young 
people—students and young workers—although 
anyone is welcome to come out for any session. 
It is in the hands of an intercollegiate com- 
mittee, and delegations are expected from most 
of the colleges and universities in New Hng- 
land, as well as a few from greater distances. 


When I am dead, what I have felt so long, 

My soul shall know in clearer, purer light ; 
That where I loathed and hated, I was wrong; 
That where I loved and pitied, I was right. 

—Arthur Guiterman. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer 


O Lord, let not the haunts of men 

Make for my spirit a prison-pen. 

By mirrored lake or purling stream 

O let me seek my golden dream. 

Let fragrant woods and flowers show 

A secret deeper than men know. 

And may the ways of all wild things 
Tell me of God from which each springs. 
Lift wp my spirit to the wake 

Of paths which strong-winged eagles take. 
May winds and clouds as they sweep by 
Suggest the freedom of the sky. 

When stars like golden candles shine 
May thoughts as high as heaven be mine. 
Thus, Lord, Thy face P’U better ken 
Than in the dusty ways of men. 


Winchester, Mass. Howarp J. CHIDLEY. 


Presbyterians at Baltimore 


S this issue of The Congregationalist goes to press 
the Presbyterian General Assembly is bringing its 
sessions to a close at Baltimore. From press reports it 
looks as if there has been a tense situation, breaking 
loose at times into stormy and implacable controversy, 
but, as Dr. Grosse reminds us, in his article on the 
Baptist Convention in this number, reports in the daily 
newspapers are not always accurate as to facts, or from 
the right point of view. The daily papers, unfortu- 
nately, still view religious gatherings with a regard to 
the things that can be exploited sensationally rather 
than with the purpose of calm, constructive interpreta- 
tion of the evidences of spiritual vitality and progress. 


Next week we hope to present a survey of the Assembly’s 


activities from a competent and sympathetic correspond- 
ent in whose judgment we have much confidence. 
Meanwhile we may note the happy issue of the strug- 
gle regarding the moderatorship in the election of Dr. W. 
O. Thompson, for many years president of Ohio State 
University. Dr. Thompson’s vigorously-asserted alleg- 
iance to definitely Presbyterian standards ought to make 
him acceptable to the conservatively timid in his de- 
nomination, but no man can occupy such a position as 


he has occupied without developing an urbane and toler- 
ant attitude toward his fellowmen. Dr. Thompson will 
honor the position, and he may be expected really to 
moderate in the vexed issues now before the Presbyterian 
body. 


Professor Machen Under Fire 


Kae outside Presbyterian circles would hardly have 
been prepared for the action of the Assembly in 
voting for an investigation of Princeton Seminary, asso- 
ciated with which was the distinct challenge to Professor 
Machen’s appointment as Professor of Apologetics and 
Christian Ethics. The question, apparently, was regard- 
ing Professor Machen’s “temperamental idiosyncrasies,” 
and involved no inquisition concerning theology, char- 
acter, or scholarship. Evidently the nature of Professor 
Machen’s opposition to Dr. Erdman in connection with 
the election to the moderatorship last year, and his in- 
strumentality in having Dr. Erdman deposed from his 
post as student adviser at the Seminary—a position he 
had held for twenty years—have roused even conserva- 
tively-minded but fair-spirited Princeton men to protest. 
One gets the impression that things at Princeton Semi- 
nary are not in a very harmonious or satisfactory 
condition. For this situation, at least, the terrible “mod- 
ernists” cannot be blamed. Princeton Seminary has for 
years been ultra-conservative, and the dissensions there 
illustrate what happens when men become so orthodox 
that they consider nobody right but themselves. 


One Mother’s Reaction 

MOTHER-OF-SIX has placed the Editor in an em- 

barrassing position. She wants us to take sides on 
the vexed question of ‘“Mother’s Day’—a subject upon 
which we might be disposed to emulate the Irishman 
who, during the war, when asked if he would take French 
or German mustard, decided to be neutral and take horse- 
radish. However, we have formerly raised the question 
whether special “days” really indicate increased interest 
in the things they celebrate, or a strenuous effort to stim- 
ulate a flagging interest. The outward formalisms and 
sentimentalisms regarding “mother” by no means prove 
that love of mother or response to mother’s influence is 
a deeper factor than before “Mother’s Day” was initiated. 
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At any rate, we are interested in letting this mother’s 
letter speak for itself. Our correspondent writes: 


Doubtless you have calls for help from all directions. 
Here is another: Won’t you please use your influence to 
bring about a change of subject for the second Sunday in 
May? I was glad to see the contribution from another 
desperate mother in your issue of May 6. I do not need 
a day set apart on which to remember my own mother, 
and it is distressing to sit in the pew with my six chil- 
dren and be preached at and about every year. Last year 
I stayed home from church and should have done so this 
year had it not been for a guest who-would also have 
been kept away from church service. 

Our minister is a man of good judgment and he does 
the best he can under the circumstances (he would prob- 
ably be called to account if he ignored the day). Why 
Should the preacher be handicapped by a subject of 
doubtful value? And the poor mothers! They feel the 
weight of their responsibility seven days in the week and 
twenty-four hours in the day, and on Sunday need a spir- 
itual uplift. 

Then, too, I claim the eulogies and responsibilities 
belong just as much to the fathers as to the mothers. 
Why not have a Parents’ Day once in seven years (if a 
day has to be set apart) ? 


“Insufferably Silly” 


Geppes have we seen a paragraph that hits the nail 

on the head quite so exactly as a recent comment in 
the New York Evening World on “The ‘Pacificism’ of Dr. 
Cadman.” It is a satisfaction to see a fair part of the 
daily press rising above the senseless and hysterical atti- 
tude which sees in every man or woman who seriously 
seeks to establish a different and a better world an actual 
or a potential enemy of the state. The World says: 


It was not necessary for Col. Timothy Donovan of the 
14h Infantry, Brooklyn, to rebuke certain professional 
and intolerant militarists for their attacks on the Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as a “pacifist,” but it was a grace- 
ful and decent thing to do. It happens the minister was 
with the soldier on the border and the latter knows. 

There is a difference between being a man of peace, 
opposed to the military spirit, and being a pacifist. In 
the sense that they were men of peace, abhorring war, 
many of the bravest men who fought and fell in Flan- 
ders were “pacifists.” The man who ‘fights the fiercest 
with his tongue is not always conspicuous for fighting on 
the field when there is actual fighting to be done. 

When the militarists, bent on plans that would make 
an education for American boys dependent on military 
training, attempt to designate men like Dr. Cadman as 
unworthy Americans it is time for some one to tell them 
that they are insufferably silly. It has been done by 
Col. Donovan, who knows. 


A Tribute to Jane Addams 


No is all the sensible outspokenness in New York. 

Inasmuch as it concerns an eminent citizen of Chi- 
cago, we venture to repeat a fine, fair, discriminating 
word expressed editorially in the Boston Herald of May 
29. Remarking that Jane Addams “packed a volume 
into a paragraph” when she said, recently, at the Na- 
tional Federation of Social Settlements: 

Fifteen years ago those of us who felt that child labor, 
for instance, could be better controlled by the federal 
government than by the states simply went about saying 
so, and nobody questioned our sincerity. But if you say 
it now you are a bolshevik, 
the Herald editorial writer at once rebuked the shallow- 
ness and blindness of the spirit of which Miss Addams 
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complained, and at the same time paid, by implication, 
a high tribute to the distinguished settlement worker. 

Miss Addams [said the editorial], in spite of a record 
for self-denying social service that has earned for her the 
respect and the gratitude of multitudes, has experienced 
in her own career precisely what she alludes to in that 
little statement. 

What she is today she has been for a third of a cen- 
tury. What she was when she began her famous work in 
Hull House that is she today. Yet what she then said 
she may not say today without being made the target of 
abuse and criticism. The change has not been in Miss 
Addams. Those who fear their interests might be hurt 
by her words and deeds have seized upon the epithets 
which the Russian revolution has provided and used them 
against her. Ideas that before the World War nobody 
considered “dangerous” or “revolutionary” are labelled 
“bolshevistic” and some of the mud sticks. That is the 
whole truth about a considerable amount of the recent 
propaganda against Jane Addams, and this probably is 
true of some other Americans who today are suspects, and 
yet are not conscious themselves of any shift in their 
own aims or ideals. 

That is the simple truth. We have never felt prouder 
of the Congregational name than on the day when the 
Congregational National Council, at the very height of 
the propaganda against Miss Addams, placed her name 
upon one of the most important of our Congregational 
Commissions. 


British Comment on the Strike 


E have waited eagerly the arrival of British papers 
issued during the strike period. Some apparently 
failed to publish a weekly issue or failed to get it to 
America during the height of the strike. 
The Spectator, under the date of May 8, issued a type- 
script edition of four foolscap pages printed on both sides 
and bound together with a paper clip. In this it was 
stated that the General Council of the Trade Union Con- 
eress had placed the printing industry high on the list of 
those called upon to strike in sympathy with the miners. 
The only issue of the British Weekly coming out of 
the period which we have seen is that of May 18, which 
is a four-page sheet of the usual size and type. The lead- 
ing article is a four-column editorial by the editor, Dr. 
John A. Hutton, under the title, “A Disappointing 
World.” We confess that we have found this issue of our 
contemporary exceedingly disappointing. Dr. Hutton’s 
editorial, under the text in Jeremiah 8:15, “We looked 
for peace, but no good came; and for a time of health 
and behold trouble!” is in an atmosphere of gloom, 
deeper than any that ever pervaded our contemporary 
even during the darkest days of the war. There is in ita 
note of spiritual appeal that is genuine; but is not other- 
worldliness chiefly valuable as it helps us towards some 
definite solution of present and immediate problems? One 
would not minimize the crisis that confronted our British 
brethren, but we have been none the less surprised at the 
suggestion of helplessness in the only comment upon that 
crisis from a British religious paper that we have seen. 
We have turned with considerable satisfaction to The 
Spectator, both in its typescript issue of May 8 and in its 
issue in usual form of May 15, after the general strike 
had ended. The Spectator’s outlook is, of course, broadly 
conservative, but there is an effort toward adequate dis- 
cussion of the situation and toward well-balanced judg- 
ment and fairness that is very satisfying. One notes with 
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“forcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
impressed us about that utterance is Senator Borah’s un- 


_ tions of these candidates. 
_has been a general situation, but instances are not lacking. 
We have had too many legislators who have voted Says” 
‘while they have acted “wet,” breaking, and countenancing 


gratification The Spectator’s frank apology for certain 
misrepresentation that had been made, in good faith, of 
the strike at the Daily Mail—the incident that is said 
to have influenced Premier Baldwin in suddenly assum- 
ing an irreconcilable attitude when as the facts now 
seem to indicate negotiations had been progressing to- 
ward understanding or settlement. The story of this has 
been told in the Nation, and though the American radical 
paper is not entirely fair toward Mr. Baldwin, the major 
facts which it has stated seem to be largely supported 
by what The Spectator says. In fact, the impression that 
the situation was generally mishandled is strongly en- 
forced. Apparently leaders like Ramsey MacDonald and 
James H. Thomas, were as much opposed to the general 
strike as was the Premier himself. Under the circum- 


_gtances a more patient attitude on the part of the govern- 


ment might have much more favorably influenced the 
course of events. A reading of the English papers like- 
wise convinces one more than ever that in the whole 
episode there was nothing either in intention or actuality 
of a revolutionary character. 


| The Straightness of Senator Borah 


E are not among those who have had unbounded 
admiration for Senator Borah. There have been 
times when we have thought him needlessly obstinate 
in will and somewhat perverse, if thoroughly sincere, in 
his judgments. But there are circumstances where 
straightness marks the man of conviction, the leader of 
men, the statesman, as distinguished from the politician 
—in that unfortunately degraded meaning that the noble 
word “politics” has come to have. Such a circumstance 
was emphasized in Senator Borah’s utterance before the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 

We do not say so simply because the Senator from 
Idaho committed himself outspokenly, completely, irrev- 
ocably for prohibition and the maintenance and en- 
What has 


equivocal statement of his personal convictions as iden- 
tical with his political creed and policy. There are times 


‘when a man acting in a representative capacity for the 


nation, or for his constituency, may be justified in say- 


_ing that he is voicing and voting the opinions and con- 


victions of those whom he represents in distinction from 
his personal views, but good government and great states- 
manship have never been based upon such a cleavage of 
conviction,—in fact, it may be said that the weakness of 


the prohibition cause, as the curse upon our legislative 
and governmental conditions generally, has been found 
chiefly in the divorce of personal character, purpose, and 


conviction from political activity. We are convinced 
that one of the greatest blunders in the political progress 
of prohibition—a blunder the results of which we are reap- 
ing today—has jbeen the willingness of prohibitionists, 
at times and on occasions too numerous, to support can- 
didates because they would “vote right” on that particu- 
lar issue, regardless of the real character and convic- 
We do not suggest that this 


the breaking of, the very laws that they have been instru- 


-mental in enacting. 
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It is like a breath of ozone in the midst of this pesti- 
lence to see a man of Senator Borah’s position and prom- 
inence publicly identifying his personal convictions with 
his public career and his political attitude. And what 
gives his words the greater significance is our conviction 
that Senator Borah means what he says,—that in speak- 
ing thus before the Presbyterian Assembly he has been 
actuated by no consideration of vote-getting or of per- 
sonal and political ambition. Of this matter we are sure. 
Senator Borah’s course, whatever one thinks of it at cer- 
tain points, has been that of a man who would prefer 
defeat adhering to what he believes to victory through 
surrender of what he deems right. 

Can any one doubt that this is what America needs 
beyond all else at the present hour? We had far rather 
see a man convinced that prohibition is wrong and work- 
ing to defeat it, than a man simply selling out his con- 
victions to achieve a certain popularity and success. 

But Senator Borah adds to honesty and courage 
straightness of vision on this prohibition issue. The 
Constitution is for him not a thing of water, or of straw. 
Prohibition is not something that has been “put over.” 
It has been enacted by constitutional order, means, and 
methods, and his judgment is clear that it can be altered, 
if the nation wants it altered, only by the same orderly, 
constitutional procedure. His denunciation of any such 
scheme as a national “referendum” is masterly. He has 
expressed his challenge to the “wets” exactly as it ought 
to be expressed; and back of this challenge is a man 
profoundly imbued with the spirit of American institu- 
tions—a man to whom the Constitution means what it 
meant to Lincoln. 

The time is appropriate to recall an incident which we 
reported editorially on the occasion of Senator Borah’s 
address in Boston on the political recognition of Russia. 
An over-zealous patriot, in somewhat sereaming fash- 
ion, and manifestly playing for the limelight, sought 
to make an issue of the fact that no American flag 
graced the platform, though there were no decorations, 
and there was no ground for assuming that the omission 
had been in any sense intentional. Senator Borah turned 
to the interrupter, and with a courtesy and kindliness in 
striking contrast to the spirit of the interruption, said: 
“J Rave had no responsibility for the arrangements for 
this meeting, but I want you to understand that wher- 
ever I speak I carry the American flag and the principles 
of the Constitution in my heart.” The applause that 
rang through Symphony Hall showed that the mass of 
that audience, whatever attitude they may have had 
toward the particular measure Senator Borah was advo- 
cating, carried the flag and the Constitution in that place 
where all true patriots enshrine them, wherever else they 
may be displayed. Nor is there any doubt that Senator 
Borah was expressing his innermost Americanism. We 
do not agree with him in certain matters. We believe 
that his powerful adherence -to the League of Nations 
would have made for a better world. But even in rela- 
tion to that issue, we are sure of the integrity of his 
personal conviction that there was a better way. We are 
not here discussing his politics, but he represents at least 
one profound need of our political life. It is a great 
thing when a man of parts and prominence stands forth 
before the nation fully committed to a great ideal to 
which he asserts his personal as well as his political al- 
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legiance, and by which he implies that he is willing to 
stand or fall. We have reached the stage in America 
where only the willingness to accept overwhelming de- 
feat for conviction’s sake, and for conscience’ sake, can be 
the means of ultimate victory. But we by no means an- 
ticipate the defeat of Mr. Borah. If he does not prove 
the leader for whom America is waiting, we have a feel- 
ing that he has at least blazed the way. 


The Outlook’s Testimony 


fe Outlook devotes a page in its weekly issue of 

May 19 to a well-informed discussion of the problem 
of religious journalism, in which extended reference is 
made to some of our own comment upon this matter. The 
editorial points out that less than one hundred years ago 
religious journals had more influence than any other 
papers in this country, and that in 1830 the circulation of 
church papers in New York City exceeded the circulation 
of all secular periodicals. Reference is made to the fact 
that Sir James Bryce, writing in 1888, emphasized the 
immense influence of the religious weeklies in America. 

The Outlook says that with the turn of the new cen- 
tury church papers began to lose their hold upon the 
general reader. We are not able at present to check up 
on the exact facts, but we wonder whether that is quite 
an accurate statement of the situation. We are inclined 
to think that, so far as the number of actual subscribers 
and readers indicates support, most religious papers of 
a history corresponding to that of The Congregationalist 
are as well supported today as they ever were. This 
phase of the matter is sometimes overlooked. The Out- 
look is, however, otherwise perfectly right in its analysis 
of the situation as one in which the chief factors are in- 
creased costs of production and the disproportionate 
growth of secular journalism—a growth made possible 
largely by the similarly disproportionate growth of the 
field of advertising. Might it not be said that this com- 
mercializing of the public press constitutes in itself one 
of the greatest reasons for the strong maintenance of re- 
ligious journalism ? 

The Outlook perceives clearly that the task of the re- 
ligious journal is today more distinctly educational and 
spiritual than in the days when the religious weekly was 
more a general newspaper. Our contemporary is gra- 
ciously outspoken in its commendation of the religious 
press and its influence. 


The religious press [says the Outlook] is a great in- 
fluence for good in this country. We strongly urge 
church members to support their denominational organs. 
AS long as denominations exist there must be denomina- 
tional papers. Few of them, however, are narrow and 
sectarian in spirit. In the main they are far in advance 
of the rank and file of the denomination they serve. 
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Quoting Guy Emery Shipler, Editor of the Church- 


man, With reference to the handicaps and problems that 


confront religious journalism because of inadequate sup- 
port, the Outlook continues: 

Most people greatly underestimate the influence of 
these journals. Their abandonment would be a great loss 
to the cause of religious education, the promotion of ethi- 
cal truths, and the maintenance of honest and fearless 
journalism. Our best colleges need endowment. If the 
church press cannot be maintained by income from its 
subscribers and advertisers, why should it not be en- 
dowed? There are few better ways in which funds for 
church purposes can be used. 


Whatever may be the future for religious journalism 
it is at least gratifying that the whole problem is finding 
much wider and more serious discussion. Our own cor- 
respondence reveals deep interest in unexpected places. 
The head of one of the large advertising agencies in 
Canada has written us recently indicating unusual in- 
terest in the problem. He raises the question whether or 
not the lack of widespread interest arises from any defect 
or shortcoming in the church paper itself, and whether 
the religious press should not be endeavoring to produce 
something different. The reply to this suggestion would 
seem to be that religious papers have not lost greatly in 
actual support, but that costs have greatly increased and 
conditions generally have become more difficult without 
any large development of support to meet these changed 
conditions. Also, it is very doubtful whether there is 
any large actual demand for a radically altered type of 
religious journal, or whether it would secure a wide new 
constituency, not now reached by the religious press. 

The fact of the matter is that, as the Outlook clearly 
indicates, it will be found that the average religious 
paper is still considerably in advance of its general con- 
stituency. And in addition to this it may be said that 
the more conservative papers still probably have the 
largest subscription lists. It is the progressive religious 
journals that are mostly endangered by modern condi- 
tions, largely because the progressive and liberal con- 
stituency fails often to focus its interest and support. It 
is the weakness of much of the progressive spirit in the 
church that it allows itself to become diffuse, and does 
not make its interest and power manifest in definite ways. 

What can be done to bring progressive men and 
women in the churches to see that probably no one factor 
can be made more powerful for religious progress and 
for the growth of sane, intelligent, evangelical religion 
than the religious newspaper? Let us remake it if it 
ought to be remade, but let us realize clearly that con- 
struction and reconstruction can come only upon a solid 
foundation. It is regrettable to think of the number of 
so-called Christian homes into which there comes no 
newspaper specifically devoted to Christian ideals. 


Milestones—and’ the Goal 


Some Reflections Upon Christian Catholicity 


fee spirit of moderation, the middle-of-the-road policy, 

or something of the sort by whatever name one 
chooses to call it, has prevailed in the Northern Baptist 
Convention and in the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
both of which in recent years have been torn by contro- 
versy. For many reasons we are glad, for it indicates 


the dominance of a better spirit in the church, a dispo- 
sition ecclesiastically to live and let live, a progress 
toward respect for the experience and sincerity of other 
men, if not toward what is essentially a better mutual 
understanding. 

We are convinced of this, though logically the situation 
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in both bodies is anomalous,—unless one sees in the prac- 
tical course of events a larger logic of the Christian 
Spirit, conquering all minor considerations of consistency 
or inconsistency. If one has a poor premise it is better 
to arrive inconsistently at the logic of a sound founda- 
tion than to preserve consistency with the inadequate 
premise. If it be true that little—or great—systems have 
their day, and that “Christ is more than they,” one can- 
not but rejoice in the emergence to power of Christ, even 
though the logic of the systems suffers in the process. It 
is much better to be Christly than to be logical; and if 
men are sufficiently and persistently Christly, the spirit 
of Christ may ultimately touch their premises, reasoning, 
and conclusions, as well as their emotions, attitudes, and 
deeds. 

So we rejoice in the triumph of moderation, though 
moderation, as it seems to us, can never be a satisfying 
resting place for intense souls, and “the middle of the 
road” has always seemed to us an equivocal and some- 
what undesirable place. We share the conviction of Phil- 
lips Brooks that true tolerance is a virtue that springs 
inherently from the purity and intensity of the Chris- 
tian spirit, and that the deeper, stronger, broader, and 
more intelligent the convictions of the Christian, the more 
sincere his love of truth, the more tolerant by reason of 
that very fact will he be toward the opinions of others. 
It is not love of truth, but a profound mistrust, that 
makes men intolerant. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the evidences of religious prog- 
ress as seen in these great denominational groups, though 
the actual battleground and the outward nature of the 


struggle leave us for the most part cold and unconcerned. 


We cannot warm up to any question of squaring simple, 
elemental, practical Christian facts, experience, and teach- 
ing with either the Westminster Confession, or the ques- 
tion of baptism by immersion. Speaking for ourselves, 
we should refuse absolutely, and from conviction, to allow 
a ministry primarily pledged to Christ and to Christ 
alone, to be tested by the Westminster Confession, or any 
similar elaboration of doctrine, and we should similarly 
choose to follow Christ outside the pale of the institution 


known as “the church” if all churches made a particular. . 


form of baptism, or any other form, a test of membership. 
For us there is still an inherently Christian and essential 
meaning in what we should call “the freedom of Con- 
gregational independency,” though we have long felt that 
the belief in, and practice of, that freedom is not incon- 
sistent with Christian catholicity. 

In stating our own convictions rather bluntly we 
have no disposition to sit in judgment upon other men, 
nor to allow the vision of the ultimate goal to blind us 
to the milestones passed on the way. Temperamentally, 
one brought up outside of Presbyterian circles probably 
just naturally lacks the proper ecclesiastical and senti- 
mental attitude toward the Westminster Confession, and 
one brought up in a non-immersionist environment finds 
it impossible to become properly emotional about the 
amount of water used in baptism and the method of using 
it. We admit our limitations in this respect. These 
matters must be of great importance when important 
men attach to them such prime significance. None the 
less, it was with something of a real shock that we found 
our great contemporary, the Christian Century, recently 
devoting almost two whole editorial pages to this ques- 
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tion of immersion. Of course the use of the space was 
justified by the immediate ecclesiastical importance of 
the issues, but the space and the discussion seemed 
strangely out of harmony with that atmosphere of free ap- 
proach toward ultimate religious problems in which the 
disposition of such issues might almost be taken for 
granted. 

We admit that we have neither the right historical 
bias nor the proper emotional slant. Perhaps it is for 
this reason that, though we welcome the action of the 
Baptist Convention as a step toward Christian catho- 
licity, we see in that action in itself little more than the 
compromise solution of a purely denominational prob- 
lem. That action says in effect that a man may be a mem- 
ber of a Baptist church, and therefore, presumably, a 
good Christian, without being immersed, but that, no 
matter how high-minded, noble, and consecrated a Chris- 
tian he may be, he cannot be a delegate to the Baptist 
Convention. Such a decision solves nothing in the ele- 
mental and ultimate realms of Christian fact, experience, 
and fellowship. In fact, with all due justice to our Bap- 
tist brethren, it may be said that while it provides a con- 
venient and temporary solution of a denominational prob- 
lem, it chiefly serves to show how far denominationalism 
still falls short of being identical with elemental, essen- 
tial Christianity—the sort of Christianity, for instance, 
that welcomes to the membership of a Baptist church one 
who is recognized as belonging to the body of Christ, who 
has not regarded immersion as necessary. 

Our comment is not intended as unsympathetic. We 
welcome what to us are the evidences of milestones 
passed upon the way of progress from churchianity to 
Chistianity; but it becomes to us increasingly evident 
that in the new day that is upon us men for whom the 
Christian spirit implies alike the quest of reality and the 
practice of catholicity in Christ must face more boldly 
the problem whether it is either right, or expedient, to 
place between men and the church, or between man and 
man, group and group, within the fellowship of the 
Church (spelled with a large C), barriers, and conditions 
which in the very practice of the churches, as well as in 
free Christian thought, are becoming increasingly recog- 
nized as foreign to, or entirely secondary to, the essential 
tests of Christian life and fellowship as determined in 
Christ Jesus, the only head of the Church. The West- 
minster Confession is either an essential part of Chris- 
tianity, or it is not; baptism by immersion is either an 
essential requirement of Christian life and fellowship, 
or it is not. Some day, we believe, Presbyterian General 
Assemblies and Baptist Conventions will face these plain 
alternatives and vote accordingly. The day may still be 
far off, but when it arrives the straight decision will 
mark the dawning of a great new epoch for faith, free- 
dom, and fellowship. We shall then have discovered that 
the orthodoxy, safety, and permanency of the Christian 
Church depend upon nothing but the supremacy of Christ, 
not interpreted in systems and compromises, but voicing 
his will, commission, and leadership in the souls of men 
attuned to hear. It is a great gain that in the Protestant 
world today no denomination is claiming to be Christian 
to the exclusion of others, but the logic of this fact, which 
is to us the logic of Christ, must lead us a ereat deal far- 
ther along the way of mutual recognition and catholicity 


in Christ. 
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From Our Western Editor 


East and West 

The Hast is East and the West is West in 
the present lack of understanding on the 
part of the East of the agricultural situa- 
tion of the West. Wet congressmen of the 
type of Senator Edge are so engrossed in 
the iniquitous task of trying to nullify the 
Constitution of the United States that they 
have no time to consider conditions that are 
ruining the Northwest. If conditions were 
getting better, even at a snail’s pace, the 
West could manage to be patient. The fact 
is conditions are not getting better and 
some parts of the West are in despair. Con- 
ditions are so serious that every phase of 
life and activity is being damaged. 

Several visits to the West and Northwest 
this spring have brought home to me, in a 
concrete way, the situation. I had a long 
ride, a week or two ago, with a South 
Dakota farmer. He is an educated man 
and is of conservative temper. He is against 
the kind of state socialism that has been 
adopted in some sections of the West. He 
does not wish the government to embark 
upon any scheme of price fixing or paternal- 
ism. He does not presume to offer a eut 
and dried remedy for the ills of the North- 
west. He stated that practically every week, 
one or two farmers in his district turned 
over their farms to the bank to satisfy 
mortgages which had been made for pay- 
ment of taxes, that a large number of 
farmers could not longer buy machinery and 
were greatly handicapped in putting in their 
crops. Every bank in the county in which 
this man lives failed two or three years ago 
and this was true of practically every bank 
in the state. 

A leader in one of our Nebraska churches, 
who has lived in the state fifty years, wrote 
me the other day about the situation. Speak- 
ing of the World Court, he said: 

Out here that matter doesn’t worry us, 
but the administration’s determination to 
make the farming community a mild form 
of Russian Serfs, to which condition we are 
fast drifting, is what hurts. The manu- 
facturing Hast is protected and the railways 
can charge any price they choose, but the 
farmer must grow his crop and ofttimes sell 
it in the market for less than the freight 
eharges. I have seen us go from land owners 
to land tenants and the past two or three 
years the ratio has rapidly increased— 
failure and bankruptcy on every hand; but 
no help from Washington, nor any serious 
attempt to find out the trouble. 

This man is a high-minded Christian 
gentleman, but he and many others are tend- 
ing to become bitter because the govern- 
ment seems to have little interest in the 
situation. 

The effect of this state of affairs upon 
church and school is yery noticeable. Yank- 
ton College had to face this in raising its 
$250,000 in the city of Yankton this spring. 
The church at Springfield, South Dakota, was 
six years in building on account of this situa- 
tion. Another church, not far from Yankton, 
a chureh in a strategic location, is delaying 
its building program four years on account 
of bank and crop failures. 

Letters from Eastern states indicate that 
practically everybody has a job, wages are 


good, and manufacturing prospers. Ap- 
parently, congressmen from the Hast have 
settled down to a smug complacency con- 
cerning the West and will be stirred by 
nothing save the wet and dry issue. No part 
of our country, considering conditions, is 
on a higher level in education, morals, and 
religion than these districts that are now 
suffering so greatly because of agricultural 
conditions. Perhaps wet congressmen are 
unsympathetic because they know these 
states are dry in more ways than one. If 
Congress does not do something soon, there 
will be a day of reckoning. 


An Outstanding Case of Honor 

A few weeks ago Jacob Bunn of Spring- 
field, Illinois, died. For the quiet man that 
he was, the newspapers made a good deal 
of his passing. He was president of the 
Sangamon Meter Company, the Illinois 
Watch Company, and the Marine Bank of 
Springfield. In 1878, nearly fifty years ago, 
the bank of which Mr. Bunn’s father was 
president, failed. It was by no means a 
dishonorable failure. It was never hinted 
that anything illegal had been done and there 
was no moral obligation on the part of the 
family to assume responsibility for paying 
the depositors. At the time of the failure 
the depositors received about seventy cents 
on the dollar. 

Jacob Bunn, who has just died, felt that 
the depositors ought to receive one hundred 
cents on the dollar. He came to be worth 
a million dollars. The first claim upon his 
money was that of paying the depositors in 
his father’s bank, both principal and inter- 
est, and this took a million dollars. All this 
happened in unregenerate Illinois. in this 
dull, prosaic, machine-made age. 


Eucharistic Congress 

The twenty-eighth international Eucha- 
ristic Congress will be held at Mundelein, 
Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, June 20-24, 
The first congress was held at Lille, France, 
1881, as the result of the suggestion of a 
pious French woman, Marie Tamissier. It 
was attended by 3,000 persons representing 
nine nationalities. The following year 
another congress was held at Avignon and 
was attended by more than 6,000 people; in 
1883, 10,000 Catholics from all parts of the 
world gathered at Liege for the third con- 
gress. The seventh, held at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, in 1890, had an attendance of more 
than 150,000. 

Montreal was the first Western city to 
entertain the congress. There, in 1910, 
gathered 750,000 visitors from all parts of 
the world. 

From a Catholic source comes the follow- 
ing explanation of the congress: 

The service in the Catholic Church around 
which the Eucharistic Congress has de- 
veloped is known as benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is often held after a 
mass, but is a separate and distinct sery- 
ice, not a part of the mass itself. For this 
ceremony, the consecrated host is placed in 
a golden vessel called the monstrance, and 
is exposed on the altar while hymns are sung 
and prayers recited, after which the priest 


blesses the congregation, making the sign of 
the cross with the monstrance. 


All the masses, devotional services, and 
ceremonies that feature the congress, are 
climaxed in the eucharistic procession which 
concludes it. In this procession, the Sacred 
Host is carried in the monstrance by the pre- 
late of highest rank in attendance and is the 
object of the veneration and worship of the 
pilgrims. Without that small host, there 
would be no procession, no Bucharistiec Con- 
gress. ... As the procession winds about the 
grounds, hymns are sung and prayers recited, 
as though the benediction service were going 
on, and at the return to the starting point, 
the officiating prelate lifts the monstrance 
containing the Eucharist and blesses the as- 
sembled congregation. 

Undoubtedly millions of people will visit 
Chicago for this congress. Not only has the 
town of Mundelein made great preparations, 
but the railways, the hotels, and other 
agencies are arranging to take care of great 
numbers of people. A children’s choir of 
sixty thousand voices will be one of the 
features of the musical program. The 
Roman Catholic Church is getting an un- 
limited amount of advertising out of the 
event. 


Methodists Dedicate New Center 

For some years the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has had a number of its board ac- 
tivities housed in a building at 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, a ten minutes walk north of 
the loop. An addition, costing $450,000, has 
been added to the original building making a 
plant worth about $1,000,000. This will 
house the World Service Commission, the 
Boards of Education, of Pensions and Minis- 
terial Relief, of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work, and the Methodist Book Con- 


cern. This makes the Chicago center the 
largest of Methodist enterprises in this 
country. 

R. W. G. 


Chicago, Iil., 
May 29, 1926. 


The Under-Current 
By S. F. Fiester 
O judge not from the ripple, 
That seems on the surface to float; 
For the heart oft hides its sorrow, 
And the ripple is only its cloak; 
For they who seem most joyous 
And running over with glee, 
Are oftentimes the saddest, 
Though little suspected by thee. 


For if you would hear the music 
Of the under-current’s flow, 
You must enter the heart’s affections 
And pass to the depths below. 
And patiently sit and listen 
Through the long and silent hours, 
’Till hope, grown weary with waiting, 
Revealeth a blight on the flowers. 


For the voice of the under-current 
Is only revealed to those, 

Who by long and faithful service 
Prove an interest in our woes; 

And it lends to me a pleasure, 
To sit and listen and hear, 

The voice of the under-current, 
As it throbs upon the ear. 


Not for the facts of the story, 
Not for the secrets exposed, 
But that I should be counted worthy 
Of the confidence reposed ; 
And to hear another’s sorrows 
Makes mine the lighter to bear, 
And my burden oft is lifted 
On sharing a brother’s care. 


| 
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_ The Transforming Power of a Spiritual Vision 


A Sermon by Rev. Augustus F. Beard, D.D. 

» [Eprror’s Nore: For some years it has 
been the custom of the Rev. Augustus F, 
| Beard, D.D., Honorary Secretary of the 
“American Missionary Association, to preach 
| -on the Sunday nearest to his birthday in the 
| First Congregational Church at his home in 
_Norwalk, Ct. The sermon which Dr. Beard 
preached on Sunday, May 17, which we pub- 
_ lish herewith, is remarkable not only for its 
“high quality, but for the fact that it marked 
_ the ninety-third anniversary of the birthday — 
of the preacher. The youthfulness and vigor 
of Dr. Beard in his -nineties are surely re- 

5 5 : Now, what shall we say to this soul with 

ae ee mies Se Paul testified. “The invisible things of his unregulated human nature, frailties, im- 
Whiled with First Church. Besides the local God are clearly seen, pone understood by perfections, limitations? Is this the goal of 
pastors, Rev. Ernest F. McGregor and the the things that are made.” Certainly they created being in which we are to see the 
Rev. Frederick H. Jacobs, Rev. nae did not create themselves. Things do Bae Image of the Lord? No, not in man un- 
Meitem i esooiate Secretary of the American create themselves. They Seaiore the creative changed but in man as he may be. It is 
Maesonary Association, took Se oe spirit by ‘whom they exist as if this were when man made in the image of God in his 

; pa Nn ‘ F 5 me 7 ie 

barnioes | syllabled in the speech in which we utter it. spirit wear that image that we get the divine 
These visible things are the self manifesta- reflections. There was such a soul in the 
tions of the Being who is invisible. They are revelation of God in humanity. In his sense 
images of his truth, his wisdom and his and experience of God we have the full 

into the same image from glory to glory— power so far forth but only so far forth of flowering of a divine humanity, and to the 
as by the Spirit of the Lord—Tewt: II Cor- his divine perfections. degree that one will identify oneself with him 
inthians 3: 18. For the supreme appeal for our conception in spirit, in purpose, in thought, in life one 
of God is not in “the things that are made,” ™ay be changed into the same image. To 
said the ancient Job in reply to his friends that degree one will take on the likeness, in 
who were adding to his trials in their con- SPitit and in character, changed into the 
solations, “Lo, these things we see, are but Same image, a change which begins in the 

parts of his ways.’—They are morsels of Will and continues in the will. 

eternal truth. They are partial for they This is but another way to say that a 
cannot show us what they do not contain. spirit which we cherish in our affections, in 
We may use visible nature for what it is our desires, in our wills, this we will cer- 
and what it may do for us, and this in our tainly develop in our characters. We follow 
knowledge of it, which we call science is our vision. The transforming power of a 
marvelous. We may be thankful for our spiritual vision is not so uncommon in human 
great thinkers’ thoughts and searchings. experience that I need to dwell upon it. There 
Nature is a revelation, but it does not ex- was this man who hag given us our text for 
haust God’s manifestation of himself. The example. Not a desirable spirit in his earlier 
scriptural paradox that the invisible things years. He was hard, unsympathetic, hot- 
of God are clearly seen does not refer to the tempered, fanatical, unlovely. He could per- 
retina of the eye. If we get our vision of secute even to the death those who did not 
God only as he ig revealed in nature, we think as he did, because they did not think 
have no moral God—no appeal to conscience, as he did. But when he caught his vision 
nothing to make us sorry for our sins and of the Lord it became a transforming power. 
nothing to inspire us with hope that they The change began and it went on changing, 
may be forgiven, nothing to satisfy a hungry the image becoming clearer and the character 
spirit that cannot rest in that which is out- becoming gentle, kind, loving, patient, until 
wardly visible. we see him as a lovable spirit. Not all at 
Let us look in the mirror that reflects more Once, but changing into greatness of soul 
than Goes the visible things of nature. There and greatness of life into the image of his 
is such a verity as truth. We are conscious Vision. As he himself said, “not as though 
of it. No eye has ever seen it. It is not I had already attained or were already per- 
visible. There is such a verity as love. Itisin- fect, but I follow after—after the vision of 
visible. No one has ever seen love. We have the glory of the Lord. The same man said 


- 


The combinations of matter in their perfect 
chemical ratios are filled with the same as- 
surance of truth, and as the scale of creation 
rises in plant and tree and flower the smiling ments, they bear the print of God. There are 
earth with its innumerable words inscribed in his image, as we behold him, as if reflected 
on visible nature are testifying to the wisdom in the mirror of the soul. Here is the goal 
and power and truth of their creator. Day in which all created things in this world 

unto day God is shining to our eyes and terminate. In the spirit of man we come to 
speaking to our thoughts. We are in a the summit of creation. God has made 
world of images in which the external is nothing greater than a living soul with its 
revealing the eternal. Well did the ancient moral and mental capacities in this world 


poet of Israel exclaim, “The whole earth at least. 
is full of his glory.” 


moral and spiritual value. These are verities, 
invisible verities, we know - their existence 
from their manifestations, spiritual discern- 


But we all, with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 


HE apostle who gives us these words 
| eed the importance of a worthy 
conception of the infinite and omnipresent 
Being who is invisible, whom no one has 
Seen or can see but whose presence we image, 
“as seeing Him who is invisible.” 

In primitive thought it was natural to 
image God in the form of man dwelling above 
in the heavens. The Old Testament has this 
imagery. It was not known that the earth 
is a sphere and what is above at one time is 
below at another. Intelligence does not now 
think to visualize invisible Spirit. 

We are accustomed to the visible. We 
acquaint ourselves with the visible world 
as it constantly presents itself in many forms 
for our thought and emotions, and by our 
seeing have come to a knowledge of facts 
which once were mysteries. We gaze, for 
example, at the stellar worlds which are 
always asking our attention, each star a 
blazing sun like the one which lights up the 
modest little planet on which we live. We 
compel the heavens to tell us about their 
paths and movements. And they are truth 
tellers for us of the power that wills and 
controls them. A former poet of France in 
one of his verses images the astronomer ex- 
ploring the heavens. From the nebule he 
summons one wandering star, saying to it— 
Return ten centuries hence on such a night. 


Mhelstan willl come: the manifestations of it. We know what love the change is like fruitage in its growth. The 
It dare not for an hour cheat science leads people to be and to do. We know its fruitage of the soul comes with the vision of 
Nor falsify her calculation. power and its blessedness. It is a quality the soul. It may be a slow growth and the 


Men will have passed, but should all men which no one has ever seen. We cannot see slowness of it often weighs heavily upon 
Have perished in their turn, 


A », What's hidden in the human heart. We may the heart when we realize so often that we 
hc mids eee go watch that setar’s know that it is in the heart, but there are are keyed not to the attainment of perfection 
~The SS enomer who may live a thousand no words to tell what it looks like. There in character but to the desire and the hope 
years hence will see that star at the ap- are other verities. There is a spirit con- of it. The fruit of the spirit is love, Joy, 
pointed time. There is a will behind that scious of itself. peace, patience, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
star, and a power behind that will. There There is reason, we assert it, we use it. Weakness and self-control, good fruitage; not 
is wisdom in that will. Or if we turn our There is a conscience that can reward and all at once, not complete, but growth. 
vision to the earth it is the visible that ap- reprove. There is an intellectual nature and We need not go back nineteen hundred 
peals to us. Nothing is too small for its a moral nature that can distinguish between years for examples of this changing when 
story—every mineral in its crystals with its right and wrong, that is capable of choices it can be seen now in the changes that go 
ellipses, its spirals, its pentagons and hexa- and can feel the responsibility for them with silently on in human character ; this trans- 
gons all with the perfect adjustments of pure its sense of accountability. The most im- forming power working itself into life, Not 
geometry, in absolute mathematical truth. portant things to the world is this reality of in completeness, and sometimes the image 
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faint and discernible only in certain features, 
and sometimes clearer like the clearness of 
a well developed photograph and then again 
in a glorious portrait, which has been caught 
by a heaven born artist which declares the 
glory of the spirit in its revealing. The 
image in its likeness is one of degrees. The 
habitual image one holds in his vision may 
have been in Paul’s thought when he said, 
“Be ye transformed in the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is the good 
and acceptable and perfect will of God.” It 
can be proved in the Christian experience of 
the ages. 

One may indeed so becloud every vision of 
God whether it be in the interpretations of 
nature or in the inner experiences of the 
soul that there is image of the Lord and no 
sense of his glory. One can do this until 
the result is a retributive blindness. Then, 
with all spiritual values withdrawn what re- 
mains to a life of the material and physical 
sense but the fact that one event and one 
experience follows another. We may never 
get away from the mysteries of existence but 
to deny the light we have is but an illustra- 
tion of the truth, that the light shineth in 
darkness and the darkness comprehendith 
it not. 

You have already realized that I have 
spoken only or chiefly of the spiritual re- 
lations in the life which we now live while 
in our bodily forms. I have not dwelt upon 
the faith which takes in another life. It 
is a faith that walks hand in hand with 
reason. It asserts that the life which we 
now live in the body is but a fraction of an 
unending life and that it will qualify dite 

It is true that there are satisfactions in 
a part of life, in our occupations, in our 
homes, in our friendships and loyes, in our 
journeys and our pleasures. We live in aD 
interesting age and life is interesting. Our 
faith meanwhile in fellowship with our 
reason much more than interests Us. It 
gladdens this life in the assurance that it 
has a sublime meaning and explanation that 
the spirit which does not die but will carry 
on hereafter with the qualities which have 
characterized it here, in its personality; in 
its individuality and in conditions for de- 
velopment by the side of which our present 
experiences of life may not be compared. 
This faith exalts life in its sacredness, en- 
riches it in its hopes, aS we image the glory 
of the Lord and the glory of the future. 
It assures us while we wait for that future 
that God is in all, through all and above all, 
a Heavenly Father, and that his name is 
Love. 

In the transforming power of the spiritual 
vision as it is manifested in the revealings 
of Jesus Christ, is the assurance of our faith, 
that the life in the future which awaits 
us, will be from one stage of development to 
another endlessly; that is, from “glory to 
glory, as by the spirit of the Lord.” 


Our greatest possessions are those we have 
within ourselves. Every experience, whether 
bitter or sweet, should add to those treasures. 
Life should grow richer and more fragrant as 
we pursue our journey to our eternal home. 
Every friendship we gain becomes a part of us; 
every trial we pass through becomes a thread 
in the fabric of character; every blessing that 
heaven gives increases our store of treasures 
that moth and rust cannot corrupt and that 
thieves cannot steal.—The American Friend. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Camps of Controversy 


By Claude W. Warren 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


There comes to our attention the account 
of the funeral of a missionary who had 
served faithfully for many years on the for- 
eign field. He belonged to what is known as 
the modernist school of religious thinking, 
a man of noble, Christ-like character, and un- 
selfish devotion to the things of the kingdom. 
The funeral sermon was preached by his 
dearest friend, a comrade in missionary serv- 
ice of years standing, whose theological be- 
liefs caused him to be classed as a funda- 
mentalist. 

The opening sentence of the eulogy might 
well be broadcasted throughout the length 
and breadth of the Christian world. “Friends, 


‘‘The Open Door’”’ 
By Rey. H. S. Hitchcock 
At the threshold, 
May your backward look 
Of retrospect, be undismayed, 
Despite the slips, the falls. 


At the threshold, 
May your forward look 


Of hope be strong, though untried the way, 
Mid scenes unknown. 


At the threshold, 

Step out with God, 
Your hand in his. Strive for the best, 
Bravely do your part. Be true, patient be, 
Trust him. All’s well. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


we meet today as Christians.’ What a 
tragedy has befallen the churches of Christ 
in these latter days of theological contro- 
versy! Would that all of Christ’s disciples 
might meet as Christians not only in times 
of sorrow but at all times for purposes of 
prayer, for the stimulation of Christian fel- 
lowship, for the consideration of great ob- 
jectives of a world-wide campaign at a time 
when the heart of humanity is filled with 
distress and deep-seated fear sits enthroned 
in the strongholds of faith! Would that 
modernist and fundamentalist might open the 
eyes of spiritual vision like the disciples of 
old on the Mount of Transfiguration behold- 
ing no man and discussing no issue “save 
Jesus only.” 

May we not paraphrase the prayer of one 
Greatheart of sainted memory: “fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this awful 
scourge of theological war may speedily pass 
away’? A plague on both their houses that 
quibble over creeds having not the spirit of 
Christ in their hearts! Whence lies the 
way of peace in the camps of controversy ? 
For peace must be found and reconciliation 
must be effected else the name of Christian 
be a term of reproach and the progress of 
the kingdom be held back. 

“The future is with us,” claims the mod- 
ernist. “Nay, but it is with us,” retorts the 
fundamentalist. Let Greatheart point the 
way once more: “We are not enemies but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory stretching from every missionary 
grave to every Christian home, to every 
chureh of Christ, to every school of theology, 
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all over this broad earth, will yet swell the « 


chorus of Christian unity when again 
touched, as surely they will be the better 
angels of our nature.” 1 


compassionate Christ, beloved Companion of 
life’s crusade. The future belongs to any 
group of Christians, to any religious fra- 
ternity, from humble Quaker to high-church 
Episcopalian, which dares to exalt Christ 
above creed and offers a cup of cold water 
to a thirsty brother in the name of a disciple. 
The future belongs to any church that will 


so simplify its creed as to permit of honest 


difference of opinion and earnest discussion 
of the “fundamentals” without anger or bit- 
terness. There are those in both camps who 
love Jesus Christ and gladly extend the hand 
of Christian brotherhood to those of opposite 
theological belief. To them belongs the 
future of the churches of Christ. 

When the battle of the creeds is over, as 
goon as it must be, a regenerated church shall 
rise to the greatest task of her history and 
enter upon a wonderful discovery. Let us 
have peace, brothers, for the dawn is nigh. 
We have but to heed the voices of modern 
prophets in political and religious fields of 
activity to be assured of this. “The whole 
world throbs with the heart-beats of Jesus,” 
writes Premier Jan Smuts of South Africa. 
“Men are coming back by many roads to 
Jesus,” comments Dr. Norwood of the City 
Temple, London. Listen to the prophetic ap- 
peal of a great Scotch preacher whose heart 
was crushed by the loss of a beloved son in 
the war but whose voice, like a clarion bell, 
leads on in the new crusade. It is Dr. Hutton 
who speaks: “I sometimes think that in a 
great wholesale way we are all of us about 
to make a wonderful discovery. ... In answer 
to the cry of our distress, a light is once 
more about to shine, and by this light we 
shall see again an open door, and beyond, 
the fair earth and sky. 

The challenge of the new day is upon us. 
What is needed is a ringing message of op- 
timism and courage. Like the servant of the 
ancient prophet at Dothan may our eyes be 
opened to see the heavenly reenforcements, 
the horses and chariots of fire round about 
the beleaguered city, may we behold unparal- 
leled opportunities for the rekindling of 
spiritual life and power. The dreams of the 
prophets of old are coming to their fulfill- 
ment. The spirit of the infinite God moves 
once more upon the waters of chaos and a 
light appears heralding the dawn. ‘The fu- 
ture belongs to the better angels of our 
nature. 


Our Ships 


I have seen men stand looking wistfully out 
On the Bay of Heart’s Desire, 

And say, “When my ship comes in, I will have 
All the things to which I aspire.” 


One would have fortune and one would have 
love, : 
Thus fell the words from the lips, 
And I wondered as I looked at the men, 
If they had sent out any ships. 


When our ships come in! Do we really know 
What we are talking about? 
For how can our ships come back into port, 
If we never have sent them out? 
—Ida Thomas. 


1 
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The future belongs to those who possess ‘ 
in the citadel of the soul the spirit of the , 
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.. My Education and Religion 
| The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER XVI—( Continued) 
My Second Parish 


T is strange how physical strength and 

courage will add to a man’s influence 
even in a calling so spiritual as that of the 
Christian minister. John, the saloon-keeper, 
was not the worst man in town; in fact, he 
had many rather good qualities, but he was 
a bully. He ruled the street, and within 
hearing of the persons described would say 
unpleasant things about them. Jobn and I 
passed the time of day on several occasions 
with the result that John said: “I respect 
that young minister at the stone church be- 
eause I know he could thrash me.” John 
spoke the truth, and his word became a 
classic among a certain section of his fellow- 
citizens. Going into the smithy one day the 
young minister took the forge on the floor 
with one hand and set it on the block. Only 
one man in the shop could do this feat with 
both hands. Here was another distinct rec- 
ommendation. At that time the young min- 
ister could put the shot a fair distance. His 
reputation again so grew that the distances 
which, it was said, he could heave the six- 
teen-pound shot, had they been true, would 
have remained records to this day. Youth 
has many disadvantages in a calling of high 
Seriousness, but in a community of strong 
and healthy human beings, strength and skill 
and courage wield an enormous appeal. 

A vastly nobler appeal comes from search- 
ing out the poor who are fighting to keep 
their heads above water. The pride of the 
poor who will not acknowledge to themselves 
or to any one else that they are poor is simply 
magnificent. They are among the finest of 
the unconquerable; I know them, for I have 
marched with them. Much ean be done at 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other seasons 
of generous feeling, to signify admiration for 
this heroic class of human beings, and it was 
the young minister’s delight to move among 
them, walking often as upon eggs, but easing 
the terrible economic pressure without say- 
ing so, like Lincoln’s total abstainer who said 
to a friend of the opposite persuasion: “Can 
you give me a drink unbeknown to me?” 
Nothing in life is sweeter or more rewarding 
in the way of influence than help given by 
stealth in this section of society. A young 
minister, with a good salary, without fam- 
ily, and a lover of the simple life, may gain 
in this fellowship such credits as no eccle- 
siastical council or college can _ bestow. 
“Blessed is the man who considereth the 
poor,” without letting them know it. 

In Greenwich I came in contact, for the 
first time in my life, with great wealth. Jere- 
miah Milbank, of New York, and his family, 
William Rockefeller and his family, Mr. 
Benedict and his family, and a group of 
others, less prominent, but all very rich, 
came to the church of which I was minister, 
during the four summer months. They were 
all of them men and women of the utmost 
kindness to me, and my intercourse with 
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them was altogether pleasant. They were 
always present at the morning service, and 
invariably liberal in their contributions to 
the good causes in which the church was 
interested. Mrs. William Rockefeller I re- 
call as one of the best of mothers. “If the 
Sermon was austere in its moral appeal, if it 
happened to be unusually faithful in deal- 
ing with the sins of the rich, Mrs. Rocke- 
feller with her children was sure to come 
forward with generous thanks to the 
preacher. I learned then that love fears 
nothing so much as the waste of the beloved 
life that comes from wrong-doing, and that 
in all the world love has no friend or helper 
to be compared with truth. Moral cowardice 
in the preacher has two sources,—failure to 
perceive that loving hearts desire nothing 
so much as the security of the human lives 
that are dear to them, and indifference to 
the tragedy of the world, in particular to 
the immolation of youth in each new gener- 
ation. Insight and love in the preacher are 
the ever-flowing fountains of moral courage; 
insight and love will move the hostile com- 
munity, so far as it has insight and love, so 
far as it is capable of insight and love, 
wholly to the side of the faithful preacher 
and in utter friendliness to him. Mothers 
know that without righteousness there can 
be no abiding beauty or worth in human 
homes. 

Another bit of enlightenment came to me 
in Greenwich; that what we call calamity 
may become one of the chief blessings of 
life. There was born to a father and mother 
in Greenwich, a quarter of a century before 
I knew them, a child horribly deformed. To 
a stranger the sight of this boy or young 
man was painful in the extreme; it was, in- 
deed, at first revolting. The young man was 
not an idiot; he was in no way deficient in 
intelligence, although in every member of his 
body utterly without human shape; he was 
unable to speak except in a series of cries 
which his parents and friends had learnt to 
read. Only two redeeming things there were 
in this poor creature,—his amazingly bright 
intelligence, struggling to be free, and his 
capacity, a truly divine capacity, for love. 
His father had been a drunkard till this 
child was born to him, and a spendthrift. 
The sight of this child, as he grew, his 
eraving for love, his infinitely tender re- 
sponse to love, his intelligence and character 
and helplessness so wrought upon the father 
as completely to revolutionize his life. He 
broke up his drinking habits at once, he be- 
gan to save for the future of this son, he 
became a new man in the whole habit of his 
behavior, and in the character of his thoughts 
and purposes because of the helpless mass 
of intelligence and love whose parent he was. 
When I knew him he was able to put in 
trust a large sum for the proper and tender 
eare of this unfortunate being, after the 
death of his father and mother. We became 
friends to an unwonted depth of loyal at- 
tachment because I often called to see this 
son, and because, after the first revulsion 


of feeling, I was able in all Sincerity to re- 
gard this prisoner in unsightly form with 
affectionate respect and true sympathy. His 
delight in life was profoundly moving, and 
recognition from a friend was like sunrise 
to him. The light in his eyes, light of the 
intellect and of the soul, was indeed some- 
thing strangely beautiful and affecting, es- 
pecially in a form otherwise so hard to look 
upon. The father said to me, while caress- 
ing this son: ‘Here is God’s best gift to me. 
Through this child God has changed my 
whole life from selfishness to love. In him, 
so unsightly to others, I see nothing but the 
beauty of the Lord our God.” » The young 
minister must be made of poor stuff whose 
education was not permanently advanced by 
an experience like that. The father and 
mother and son, long ago, were dissolved in 
God, and after the sore discipline of time 
range free in mind, in spirit, and in service, 
all the more heroically happy because of 
what they endured here. 

I learnt another thing: that a rich man 
with attention to the subject could get an 
$8,000 horse taxed for a value of $100, while 
a thoughtless young minister, whose horse 
‘cost him $175, was taxed at that value. This 
young minister became a political protestant 
at once, had the tax reduced, and henceforth 
was not regarded as so much of a fool as 
he had formerly been. 

Greenwich is beautiful for situation, par- 
ticularly so from the Second Congregational 
Church and from the parsonage near it. The 
church is one of the finest between New 
York and Boston, standing on the highest 
elevation on the shore at any point between 
these two cities; it is beautiful in its pro- 
portions, lifting its spire, in my time, two 
hundred and twelve feet in the air, and now, 
since it has been rebuilt, two hundred and 
seventeen feet. It is to me an affecting wit- 
ness of the character of the men and women 
by whose love and self-sacrifice it was 
erected, a witness of the pride and devotion 
of those who guard its life today. The tides 
of toil and fashion ebb and flow at its base; 
the generations come and go, but there it 
stands, the symbol of man’s origin and home 
in God. 

From the windows of the parsonage, “look- 
ing eastward to the sea,” there was Long 
Island Sound, where of a summer evening 
as many as six steamers might be seen going 
or coming from their ports of clearance to 
their ports of entry; a Symphony on the 
placid waters, a movement in the peace and 
beauty of nature, whose burden was human- 
ity and the service of humanity. From my 
study window, looking westward, the im- 
pressive sight was the principal village 
graveyard, transfigured in the sunset, the 
radiant heavenly visitation of the hallowed 
dust of God’s servants who had finished the 
work given them to do. Those sunset hours 
are an ineffaceable memory, and the splendid 
pageant of planets and stars that followed. 
Those windows of the little parsonage had 
outlooks over the face of the earth and up 
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into the infinite spaces, and they taught this 
young minister that the Gospel that he was 
set to preach was for all mankind and that 
it came out of the mind and heart of the 
Absolute Soul. 

I have never known a church better organ- 
ized than this Greenwich church. It ran of 
its own accord; the consequence was that I 
was left free to study, to prepare for my 
pulpit, and to cultivate the friendship of my 
people. There were humorous incidents. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, so long associate 
editor of the Christian Union and the 
Outlook, and I went to one of the bathing 
beaches, in company with Mrs. Mabie and 
other young women of high character, and 
there, plentifully dressed surely, was a fat 
old lady, plunging in the tide, who looked, 
for all the world, like Judy, Punch’s wife. 
I still recall the enormous difficulty with 
which Mabie and I controlled our laughter, 
and how when I said, “Is that Judy, Punch’s 
wife or widow?” all further restraint was 
impossible, and I never understood before 
the Homeric impulse expressed in the lines, 
so severely criticized by Plato, 
Unquenchable laughter broke out among the 

blessed Gods 
As they beheld Hepheestus hurrying breath- 
less from room to room. 
Mabie and I were as austerely Criticized by 
our friends as Homer was by Plato, but with 
no result except more laughter at Widow 
Judy’s expense. 

There were many marked characters in 
this church, typical of earlier generations 
of New England people. One, a Mr. Sher- 
wood, told me that when I was called to this 
parish he voted against me, not because re 
did not like me, not because he did not want 
me for his minister, but because he thought 
unanimous calls were unhealthy, showed lit- 
tle individuality in any group of men, and 
because it would do a young minister good to 
know that there were some who had their 
suspicions about him. He and I became fast 
friends, and his thanksgiving in the weekly 
prayer meeting, after his marriage to his 
third wife, was true to the fact, and indeed 
memorable: “O Lord, we thank thee for the 
mercies of these latter days!” 

Greenwich was an ideal parish for a 
young minister. The old, sturdy, high-bred 
New England stock predominated, and the 
community was composed of men and women 
of unusual intelligence and character, free in 
their thinking and with a passion for re- 
ality in faith and practice. There were 
many families of merit, a few of extraor- 
dinary character, and all the people had the 
capacity for high and enduring friendship. 
I was their minister for only two years and 
eight months, yet, because I had lived in 
their life intensely and with great happiness, 
the whole community rewarded me with the 
noblest sort of friendship. Here in the 
changing loveliness of nature, in the char- 
acter of the people, in the kind of service 
required of me was a position as near to 
the ideal as one could wish in this world. 
I felt easily on the level of my work; it gave 
me no sense of strain; the responsibilities 
were such as to give joy without anxiety. 
Why change or think of change while life 
shall last? 

Such was my mood when the incredible 
happened. In January, 1883, the Old South 
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Church of Boston called me to become its 
minister in succession to Jacob Merrill Man- 
ning, recently deceased. All Greenwich rose 
up in protest, and this protest made it im- 
possible for me to leave. Another year, with 
further correspondence with the leaders of 
the Old South, convinced me that should the 
eall be renewed I must go. The call was 
renewed in January, 1884, and on the last 
day of March that year I had said farewell 
to Greenwich. It was with a sense of vast 
bereavement that I turned my face toward 
Boston. Had I known what was coming, my 
regret would doubtless have been deeper. 
But the decision had been made, and by 
Providence I was driven out of Paradise. A 
wonderful group of friends awaited my ar- 
rival in Boston, but, on the whole, a stormy 
reception was prepared for me, and a hostile 
environment was my lot for the first decade 
of my ministry in the Old South Church. 

It was altogether good for me that it 
should have been so. The intellectual life 
of the young minister needed the spur of 
adversity to drive it into the strenuous pro- 
cess that leads at length to clearness and 
maturity; character had to be remade and 
built upon deeper foundations, and opposi- 
tion and withheld confidence aided in this 
work; a task larger than his powers was 
likewise a necessity, one to which he must 
look up, against which he must measure his 
abilities, to discover how inadequate they 
then were, a sense of the future and the 
glorious privilege of growth, silence under 
misunderstandings, under misrepresentation, 
under sure prophecies of his coming failure; 
above all, a foe strong enough and noble 
enough to compel him to retreat upon God 
and there reorganize and re-equip his life for 
the grand campaign that was opening before 
him. The courage of youth kept him calm, 
the sense of truth gave him assurance. The 
perception, now dim, now Clear, that God 
was on the field, that the tides of the Eter- 
nal Spirit were running with the Kingdom 
of which he was a humble minister, made it 
easy for him to surrender comfort, apprecia- 
tion, praise, made the acceptance of labori- 
ous years and high combat an heroic delight. 
Another chapter in my education had begun. 


[To be continued] 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Teaching and Learning 

There is a certain Colledge, where once a 
year they have what they call Commence- 
ment. and that is a good name, for it is then 
that the trouble doth commence for many of 
those who go there. And because for the 
whole of that Academick Year the Whole 
Faculty had wearied itself endeavoring to 
accomplish the Intrusion of a moderate 
amount of Information into the Resistant 
Adolescent Mind, they sent for me, that I 
would deliver the Commencement Oration. 
And I went. And so do I in three or four 
Colledges every year, in the Rare Days of 
June. 

And I sate in the Inn that was in that 
place, and certain fathers of the Graduates 
were there to see the young folk in Cap and 
Gown trying to discover whether they could 
get up the platform steps without stepping 
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on their gowns, and whether they could get 

away with their Sheepskins and down the 
steps on the other side without the neces-. 
sity of calling for a Fire Escape or an Am- 

bulanece. And one of these fathers, who was 

a man of consequence in the world of Trade, 

inquired of me my Occupation. And I told 

him what it was. 

And he said, A man should have Vast 
Knowledge to do what thou doest. 

And I spake not, for there is no very good 
answer to that remark. 

And he said, Thou must be a man of Great 
Wisdom. 

And I said, If in anything I have wisdom, 
it is in this, that I know how far short of 
wisdom I fall, and how great is my lack. 
Yea, and I hope that other men may never 
discover how much of Wisdom I lack. 

And he said Art thou not a Philosopher, 
and a Teacher of other men? 

And I said, There is little that I know, 
and still less that I do not attempt to teach. 

And he said, How dost thou get away with 
it? 

And I said, When I want to learn some- 
thing, I advertise for Pupils. 

And he said, There may be something in 
that. 

And I said, Believe me, there is much 
in that. Very few men care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and for themselves, but 
almost all men believe in it for the Younger 
Generation. And thus it cometh about that 
more or less we educate ourselves in the 
Discouraging Process of trying to educate 
the Rising Generation. Thus doth every 
generation labor Vicariously to impart the 
knowledge which in its own youth it cared 
not for, and in the process we barely get by. 

And he said, I have never had much use 
for Philosophers, but thou talkest like a 
man of Good Sense. I begin to have some 
respect for Philosophy. 

And I said, So will thy son, when he com- 
eth to see his son Graduated. 


On Reaching the Age of Ninety 
By Mrs. M. C. Gerrish 


We near the border-land so fast. 
And then Bternity, so vast, 
Will burst upon our sight. 


O glorious hour, if then we find 
Our Savior waiting (Oh, how kind!) 
To guide our Spirits home. 


We then shall know we're welcome there, 
Among those shining ones so fair, 
Bach clad in spotless white— 


Worthy the Lamb, in accents sweet, 
‘Bending before the Mercy Seat, 
They sing in joyous strain. 


We, too, shall learn that heavenly seng, 
And mingle with the shining throng; 
Redeemed by Jesus’ Blood. 


Dear Father, while we tarry here, 
Waiting the summons to appear 
Before thy Judgment Throne; 


Help us, each day, some soul to win; 
To rescue from the paths of sin, 
Some Jewel for thy Crown. 


And then, when sorrows all are o’er, 
We'll rest with Jesus evermore, 
Where partings never come. 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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[Eprror’s Note: Miss Strong, the author of 
“The First Time in History” and “Ohildren 
of Revolution,” is the daughter of Rev. Sydney 
Strong, D.D., of Seattle, Wash. She went to 
Russia with one of the first units of the Ameri- 
can Friends Relief Mission, and for several 
years has been director of the children’s colony 
known as, “The Children Pioneers.” Leaflets 
telling part of the thrilling story of Miss 
Strong’s work in the children’s colonies may be 
secured by addressing Mr. Sydney Strong, 508 
Garfield St., Seattle, Wash.] 


ROBABLY in no land in the world today 

are young people to be found so seriously 
and enthusiastically devoted to the common 
good, and making such sacrifices to achieve it, 
as in Soviet Russia. At a time when the youth 
ef America presents a serious problem with its 
petting parties and its indulgence in bootleg 
booze, the young people’s organizations in Rus- 
sia are experiencing a puritanical revival not 
only against strong drink and cigarettes but even 
against dancing. And the charge against all 
of these amusements is primarily that they 


waste time which ought to be devoted either 


to active work for the common good or to ac- 
quiring the knowledge and experience which 


) shall serve as tools for such work. This charge 


in itself is considered sufficiently damning to 
outlaw even relatively harmless recreations, for 
the organized young people of Russia consider 
themselves charged with historic tasks of tre- 
mendous world import—to subdue and bring 


under cultivation the land and natural re- 


sources of the largest republic on earth, to fight 
against individual greed and money-seeking, 
and to create over these backward lands and 
peoples a great Socialist commonwealth. 
And yet this social devotion is not only ac- 
companied by no religious sanction but is con- 
sidered definitely irreligious and is even ac- 
companied by campaigns against religion. This 
of itself shows what religion meant to the past 
generations of Russia. 

There was a little servant girl in the hotel 
where I lived in Moscow, who cleaned my 
floors and did my washing and occasionally 
got a meal for me, chattering with me over the 
teacups. As a comment on the feeling of 
equality now present in Russia today, I might 
add that when she went out strolling with her 
young man, she not infrequently asked the loan 
of my sweater, and considered me extremely 
bourgeois if I showed an unwillingness to lend 
it. She is not especially bright, and has made 
two or three attempts to attend night classes 
for reading and writing, so far without suc- 
cess, as-she finds the process difficult. She con- 
fided to me one evening that she wanted very 
much to join the Young Communist League, 
but that she would be ashamed to do so until 
she could read and write. ‘For of what use 
could I be to the Young Communists when I 
am so stupid?” she said. 

Later the conversation turned upon religion, 
and she remarked that she did not. believe in 
God. “Mother beats me over the head to make 
me pray to the ikon,” she said. “She refuses 
me dinner; she says: ‘Pray to God before you 
have your good meal’; but for all that I do 
not bow.” 

A glow had come into her eyes which re- 
minded me of the stories I was told in child- 
hood of the heroism of heathen children refus- 
ing to bow te idols. Her normally dull little 
face seemed transfigured. I asked her: “How 
long have you felt this way?” 

“Hyver since I came to town,” she answered. 
“In the village everybody is dark and believes 
in religion, but in Moscow I went to the meet- 
ings of the young people. It is quite simple 
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the way they explain it. There is no God; 
there is only Nature. It is ever so much better 
to believe in Nature than in God, because you 
can learn about Nature, but the ways of God 
were dark and only the priests knew them. But 
the more you learn about Nature the better life 
you can make for yourself and for the whole 
world.” 

This in its simplest form is the approach of 
these young people to the question of religion 
and social idealism. Their entire past has put 
religion in one compartment and social idealism 
in another. Through their loyalty to social 
ideals they have denounced religion. 

I also visited an exhibition of posters show- 
ing the winter’s work of the Young Communist 
League of Moscow. This organization is in 
most respects like a well-developed Y. M. GC. A. 
in our large cities. It has in Moscow eight big 
regional buildings besides a tremendous number 
of clubrooms in individual factories. In these 
buildings you may find orchestras and dramatic 
clubs, and classes for illiterates, classes in 
civics, various forms of trade training, and 
all sorts of club work, ranging from physical 
culture and camping to intensive study of 
Marx. But instead of being founded upon re- 
ligion, as is the Y. M. C. A., it is founded upon 
what it calls atheism. In the exhibition there 
were many posters showing the kinds of lec- 
tures that had been given during the past win- 
ter in various clubs and centers. In the city of 
Moscow alone lectures given under this organi- 
zation’s auspices had totalled nearly 400. 

“The most popular subject is natural sci- 
ence,” said my guide, “because of the anti-re- 
ligious movement.” 

“Show me some of these anti-religious post- 
ers,” I said. 

He pointed to a poster advertising a series of 
ten lectures. The title of the entire series was 
Man’s Conquest of Nature. The first lecture 
dealt with the conquest of wind and waves, and 
was illustrated picturesquely by a sailboat 
and a windmill. The lectures went on to the 
discovery of steam and electricity and radium. 
There was a whole lecture on Hdison, the news- 
boy who rose to become a great conqueror of 
Nature. There was another lecture on human 
speech and the printing press, which were 
treated as forces which knit men together into 
a human society enabling them to conquer the 
universe as individual man could not. 

This was what these young Communists 
called anti-religion, and they had every rea- 
son to call it so. It was the exact antithesis 
of what they had been told for the last 1,000 
years was religion. Its message to them was 
that it was not man’s task to bow down in 
darkness and submission to powers which only 
the elect could understand, but that it was his 
task to unite with his fellowman and through 
science and co-operation subdue the universe 
to the needs of mankind. Such is the clarion 
call which arouses the best of Russia’s youth 
to a pitch of enthusiasm, in which they brush 
aside liquor and cigarettes and dancing as triv- 
jal and as taking time and strength from this 
tremendous job. ‘They call this anti-religion. 

The present attack on religion today in Rus- 
sia must be considered under two heads. There 
was fora time an actual conflict between church 
and state, such as we see at the present mo- 
ment in Mexico. This was a political conflict, 
not a religious one. The church had made it- 
self the center and last stronghold of political 
attack upon the government. Its bells were 
used to summon troops of the counter-revolu- 
tion; its patriarch refused to accept the decree 
of disestablishment and called the Soviet 
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Government anti-Christ. Under such circum- 
stances came the seizing of church property, 
accompanied by riots, arrests, and a few execu- 
tions, though nothing like the number which 
has been spoken of outside of Russia. 

That conflict between church and state is 
completely over. It ended when Patriarch 
Tikhon wrote his famous Confession, stating 
that he had been brought up all his life among 
monarchists and had truly believed a monarchy 
to be the God-given form of government for 
Russia; that this belief had taken form in 
overt acts, which the government was politi- 
cally justified in calling treason; that he, there- 
fore, pleaded guilty to the charges against him; 
that henceforth, however, he accepted the dis- 
establishment of church and state, and called 
upon all true believers not to use the church 
for political purposes but to be loyal citizens. 

From that moment the war between church 
and state ended. Even now occasionally one 
hears of the arrest of some bishop, but these 
are men who are charged with being monarch- 
ist secret agents. The Russian Church outside 
Russia is still the stronghold of the monarch- 
ists, and no doubt has secret agents within 
Russia. This is the cause of the occasional ar- 
rests which occur today. 

In matters of religion, however, the Soviet 
Government grants equal tolerance to all creeds. 
The various Protestant sects and heretical sects 
generally have told me they have much more 
freedom than under the czardom; but no 
churches are allowed to maintain schools of 
any kind, and this weighs heavily upon sects 
to whom control of education is an important 
tenet. The government also touches the church 
at one important point: that of property. All 
church buildings belong to the municipality and 
are obtained from the municipality rent free 
by the group of believers who have been accus- 
tomed to use them. The immediate effect of 
this is not noticeable, as the same group of 
worshipers continue to use the church; but they 
use it at the good will of the city council in- 
stead of the good will of some central ecelesi- 
astical body to which it formerly belonged. 
The result of this is a kind of unconscious con- 
gregationalism. If any priest gets new ideas, 
reforms the liturgy, or introduces sermons, and 
if his congregation likes the innovation, there 
is no central hierarchy which has the power to 
put him out as unorthodox. The building be- 
longs to the town, and through the town to the 
congregation. The effects of this will be much 
more widespread in the future than at present 
appears. At present the great mass of the 
church is still extremely conservative. 

The Russian Church today is compelled to 
face three movements which took the Western 
Church three centuries to swallow—the Refor- 
mation, the doctrines of evolution, and the so- 
cial interpretation of Christianity. To this one 
might add that the doctrine of the immanence 
of God never reached the Russian peasant. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that just as the Russian Revolution itself had 
none of the gradual transition which occurred 
in ‘some Western nations, but was 4 violent 
change from very ancient feudalism to a mod- 
ern’ workers’ state, so the conflict on the reli- 
gious’ field shows few half-lights, but is a con- 
flict between a very ancient form of religion— 
according to which God sends or withholds 
rain as punishment for sins—and modern sci- 
ence plus materialism. 

It is only fair to state, however, that this 
conflict is no longer on such a crude basis as it 
was three years ago. Processions making fun 
of religion are a thing of the past; so is also 
the “Bonfire of the Gods,” in which the varfous 
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gods of all the ages were burnt in the Red 
Square. The actual instructions now given by 
older Communists to these younger enthusiasts 
is that they must never make fun of the church 
service nor attack the name of God, but must 
confine their “anti-religious propaganda” to 
teaching in a positive way how the rain comes 
and how the world moves and various other 
facts of science. 

There are those who would call, and who in 
fact do eall, the motive power working in the 
Russian youth a new religion fighting against 
the shackles of the old, outworn religion. Keyes 
takes this view. There are others, more fun- 
damentalist in conception of religion, who call 
it, as the Russians themselves do, “atheism at- 
tacking Christianity.” In any event it is a 
creative force, and intensely social force,—a 
force which arouses great devotion to the com- 
mon good and a casting aside of personal com- 
forts as irrelevant and unimportant beside the 
great task of re-creating a world. It has in 
it the erudities and the intolerant cruelty, and 
at the same time the rapt self-sacrifice of all 
new-born faiths. Whether you call such a 
faith a religion or an atheism depends chiefly 
on the conception which life, and your own 
past, have given you of religion. But that it 
is bent, with passion and daring, on construct- 
ing a new social order, there is no possible 
doubt. 


Musings of a Wanderer 


The Guide’s Lament 


By Carl A. Glover 


_ Fifteen tourists alighted from a Belgian train 

and gathered around their leader for infor- 
mation and instructions. The guide, a pro- 
fessor of Literature in an American univer- 
sity, finds much satisfaction each year in in- 
troducing American tourists to the Huropean 
sources partly responsible for modern. civiliza- 
tion and literature. He said: 

“This town of Bruges is the last historic 
place in our tour. It dates back to the third 
century, and in the twelfth century was one 
of the most famous centers of the world’s com- 
merce. In this place is the belfry which Long- 
fellow made famous; the church of Notre Dame, 
whose spire is 442 feet high; and four town 
gateways, the most modern of which was put 
into position nearly seven centuries ago. You 
will see many canals, many historic buildings, 
and many works of art. 

“We embark tomorrow from Ostend, which 
has no historie associations. It is a mushroom 
town of theaters, shops, and high life, -main- 
tained solely as a summer resort for tourists. 
Decide among yourselves whether you wish to 
leave for Ostend at noon or in the evening, and 
Jet me know.” 

The guide and I walked abreast as our com- 
pany straggled down a narrow, crooked, cob- 
plestoned street whose every stone has a story 
to tell of kings and princes and bloody battles 
for Belgian freedom. We talked of the high 
spots of our month’s tour: works of art we 
had examined, historical places we had visited, 
interesting people we had met; customs and 
folk-lore of the Belgians. Our conversation was 
interrupted by a spokesman for others of the 
party who said: “We are tired of art galleries, 
museums, and churches. We want to see a 
little high life and do some shopping; so we 
have decided to leave on the noon train for 
Ostend.” 

The guide made a gesture of impatience and 
lamented: “They are nearly all that way. 
Americans touring Burope will not wait until 
they arrive in New York, but must hurry past 
quaint and historic sections of the Old World 
that they may have more time to spend in the 
resorts of fashion.” 

* Red Oak, Iowa. 
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What We All Want in Life 


By Eugene Grattan 


Junior in the College of Law, State University of Iowa, and a 
Member of the University Wrestling Team 


ie thinking about how best to regulate our 
present self from day to day in this high- 
pressured college life, we should not forget our 
after self. I mean by after self the kind of 
person we shall be when we are through col- 
lege, and after twenty years or so of a busy 
life. Suppose we set this age at from forty-five 
to fifty years. We must never lose sight of 
this after self, because in our daily life we 
are moulding it in every act we do. 

Among the first things we like to possess is 
health. Every one wants a strong robust body 
that can carry one through the strenuous years 
of life on both feet and not in a wheeled chair. 
A body that can do a day’s work and enjoy 
a night’s rest, not a body that must be re- 
duced, dieted, and toned up with pills and 
Turkish baths. 

And secondly, we want a mind, clear, strong, 
and well trained,—a mind that can attack and 
correctly solve the many problems that con- 
front one. A mind well rounded out with much 
reading, thinking, and meditation, not a mind 
that flies into a rage of temper or slumps for 
days in a grouch or state of melancholy. 

But, above all, we must have a clean heart 
or soul, whatever you may call it. It is the 
real self and means more than anything else. 
Anyone with the minimum of common sense on 
a moment of thought could not but hope to 
have a pure, unspotted reputation. No one 
would want to have a curtain drawn forever 
over certain parts of his life, blots caused by 
indisereet acts, because a brain distorted with 
unsound ideas could not tell right from wrong. 
We want a life that has been full of kindness, 
fellowship, and love. We want to have been 
a friend of man, a good neighbor, or the best 
and most respected man in the community. 

We all have these ideals, or should have 
them, but far too many of us, with our heads 
filled with the frivolities of a pleasure-mad 
age, lose entire sight of our after self and act 
with absolutely no regard to what we hope 
to be. 

There are many things that we must do if we 
are going to reach the ideal of our after self. 
First, as to our minds, we must learn to think 
straight. We have a fine opportunity for this 
in the preparation of our lessons and should 
take a lesson and make it our own, whether 
we like the subject or not. We should disci- 
pline ourselves to take and follow a schedule 
of study hours that will be most efficient. If 
we cannot do this, we will never be able to 
make a success in business or in any other 
vocation. So many things we do in college life 
have a direct and powerful carry-over into 
after life. The habits we form now with four 
years to fix them, like plaster on our bodies, 
will not be broken in a few years after we get 
out of college or by a New Year's resolution. 

Too many freshmen try to study lying on 
their beds with two or three pillows tucked 
under their heads and their feet resting on top 
of the radiator. If it is not that, then the room 
is full of friends from down the hall, and the 
result is, no studying that night. If you are 
going to study that way, and live that way 
when you are out of school, the race of life will 
be over before you get started; you will be a 
miserable failure, and no one to blame but 
your miserable self. There are only three 
things necessary for good study,—a_straight- 
backed chair, an uncluttered table, and a good 


light. 
Our second consideration should be. our 
bodies. There are a number of faults in the 


way students treat their bodies. Many people 
think that they can lie over a pool table all 
afternoon, getting their lungs full of filthy to- 
bacco smoke, and their minds filled with the 
trash and rubbish that pool hall conversations 
are made from, and yet have their bodies and 
minds unsoiled. It cannot be done. Remem- 
ber, pool halls are paved with good intentions 
and broken resolutions. Such practice not only 
clogs the mind, but puts a person in the en- 


vironment of evil, slovenliness, and laziness. 


Here the attitude of “don’t care’ is subtly but 
powerfully infused into one’s mind. Other 
people literally eat themselves into their graves. 
They eat between meals, between classes, before 
going to bed, and then try to eat three regular 
meals which have been spoiled by such foolish 
habits. Twenty years from now you can see 
these people running around a gymnasium 
wrapped in layers of cloths or sitting in a 
steam-box trying to get off the extra forty 
pounds of fat. 


Insip10ous EvILs 


If we are going to have a clean heart we 
must be able to resist temptation. Hyvil in a 
visible form is easy to avoid. Anyone can tell 
daylight from darkness, but it is in the shadows 
that we lose our sense of discrimination. In 
the days of the saloon, it was not a problem to 
keep the young men out of it with its apparent 
wickedness. It was the smoke house that pre- 
sented the problem, because the back door of 
the smoke house led into the saloon. People 
on the campus associate with evil companions 
who cover their faults with the latest cut in 
clothes and dress. Students are apt to judge 
solely on unreliable superficialities and not 
look deeper than outside appearances. When 
students do see the indications of vice in a com- 
panion, they become accustomed to it and are 
apt to overlook such faults. They justify 
themselves by saying that their companion is 
a good fellow at heart and means well. Now 
if one of your friends who was a stranger, saw 
this companion, he would not hesitate in saying 
that he was of a questionable character. But 
you have sat beside him in lecture and walked 
with him on the street, seeing only. the clothes, 
while your friend sees the heart. 

Students’ hearts and souls become callous to 
the smaller evils, and their sense of discrimi- 
nation between things which are fine and 
things that are cheap becomes blunted. Their 
brains become so twisted with the constant 
effort to justify their acts that when an issue 
of right and wrong is put to them, neither their 
hearts nor their minds are able to function cor- 
rectly, and they are gone. Yet this same per- 
son would never have slipped if he had not 
let insidious and subtle influences undermine 
his brain, heart, and character until they are 
but a faulty scaffolding to resist the strength 
of temptation. 

What you do now you will do when you get 
out of school. A diploma will not cleanse your 
soul or purify your mind. There are no “new 
process” laundries that one can jump into and 
come out with an unsoiled past and a faultless 
character. All of us have the potentialities of 
realizing our ideal. If we want to reach that 
ideal we can do it, but not if our backbone is 
like a dishrag or our brain is made of putty. 
Let us be brave men and women, not afraid to 
stand by an issue that we think is right. Let 
us have courage enough not to fall before any 
temptation. May our goal be to live up to our 
yery highest and best, 
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yeaa is no longer an exploitation, it 
is a human service. No business can hope 
to prosper unless it meets a human need, For 
instance, would there be railroads in operation 
if there were no passenger traffic and no freight 
to haul? Would the automobile industry be in 
the condition it is in today if no one used 
automobiles either to carry on their business 
or for pleasure purposes? Again, would we 
have the excellent public schools today, and 
would teaching itself be a part of industry if 
the public failed to utilize the school system? 
These branches are supplying a public demand 
for service, and, after all, industry that is 
healthy is nothing more than a public servant. 

I once visited a large electric power com- 
pany, and after passing through the immense 
boiler rooms and turbine rooms and other divi- 
sions making up this immense public utility 
service, we came into a room where nothing 
else was done but the repairing, overhauling, 
and adjusting of electric meters; the same in- 
struments you have in your homes for deter- 
mining the amount of electricity that you con- 
sume from month to month. We came upon 
one workman whose task was that of fastening 


_ the dial numeral plate on the meters which 


were ready for service. I stood watching him 
for quite some time and finally said to him, 
“T often wondered how an electric meter func- 
tions. What is inside of one, anyway?’ To 
which the workman replied, “I don’t know, I 
never looked.” Upon further inquiry, I learned 
that. this man had been attaching dials onto 
meters in this same department for nearly 
twenty years, and had never had the ambition 
or the curiosity to find out what was behind 
the dials of the instrument. I do believe that 
this man had a blind alley job, so called, but 
it was not the fault of his employer or the cor- 
poration with whom he was connected. This 
man lacked ambition. He did not care to get 
ahead. 

I once knew of another case of an employee 
who performed odd jobs for one of the large 
churches in greater New York. It seemed that 
this one church had a large clock in its 
tower, and in connection with his other duties 
this man saw to it that the clock was wound 
daily, a task which he had performed for many 
years. One time the man became ill and was 
obliged to stay home for nearly a week. While 
confined he worried about his job. He wondered 
who was taking care of this great clock. In 
due time he returned and was quite surprised 
that his clock was still running. Upon inquiry 
his superiors told him that it had received no 
attention during his absence. He was dumb- 
founded when he learned that the clock that he 
had attended daily was a thirty-day affair. It 
would have kept accurate time had he wound 
it but once a month instead of daily, as had been 
his practice. 

The two individuals that I have just men- 
tioned seem to have been holding blind-alley 
jobs—a job that gets no one anything in par- 
ticular. Was this the fault of the job or the 
individual? It could easily be said that a 
young man who drives a horse and cart over a 
laundry route is working on a blind-alley prop- 
osition. One of our national characters to- 
day had such a job in his early life. He began 
work early, worked fast, and kept on working 
Jate. More than this, he did his work well in 
that all of his customers got back their own 
clothes at the proper time. Years later this 
man planned the work by which one part of 
the world saved another part from starvation. 
Food rather than laundry was handled quickly 


and with care. The man did not stop here. A 
few years ago he took a place in the United 
States Cabinet which was considered of the 
least importance. After four years of quiet 
work people realized that his job, or rather his 
way of doing the job, was of too much value 
to the country for him to give it up and take 
another Cabinet position, which everyone had 
always known was important. Herbert Hoover 
goes at his job the same way, whether it is 
driving a laundry cart, feeding Belgian chil- 
dren, or lessening waste in industry as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce. Yet had 
Mr. Hoover not had ambitions beyond a laun- 
dry cart he would be doing that work today. 

Another youth of fifteen found a job as 
newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railway. Once 
in a while in a magazine he carried there was 
an article on science. These he read, and more 
—he thought on what he read. One would 
hardly believe that a railway news butcher 
had a great future. Yet this boy was Thomas 
A. Edison, whose mind’s eye could look from 
the job of newsboy and eatch the shaft of 
light that marks the greatest age of industry. 
It is my firm belief that there are no such 
things as blind-alley jobs for those who have 
the ambition to forge ahead. Any job is a 
blind-alley job for those who have not the de- 
sire to step forward and take more responsi- 
bilities. 

The fault today is not the blind-alley jobs, 
but the desire of some of the younger genera- 
tion for a white-collar job. They also have 
the idea that one should start at the top and 
work down rather than begin at the bottom 
for the upward climb. Further—they want a 
position instead of a job. The result is that 
the majority of the high school graduates, and 
university graduates for that matter, instead 
of going into the machine shop or factory where 
a broader knowledge would have won them 
rapid advancement and other rewards which 
hard work would have given them, insist on 
the white-collar jobs which, in a great many 
eases, are clerical. 

Professor Douglas of the University of Chi- 
cago has lately made public some figures which 
are the result of his elaborate studies of the 
movement of the younger generation in the 
United States during the past thirty-five years. 
All classes of wages have increased, but the 
most spectacular advance is the wages of school- 
teachers, which happen to have increased 140 
per cent in the last fifteen years. The reason 
that schoolteachers are better paid by 140 per 
cent than they were a number of years ago 
is not that grateful taxpayers and paternal 
school boards insisted upon giving them their 
due, but that the rising bids of business and 
industry for the services of bright young women 
gradually exacted a higher scale of pay in order 
to keep our schools staffed by competent in- 
structors. .This shows that there is room in in- 
dustry for women, but it is the bright and intel- 
ligent woman who is in demand. Consequently, 
in their search industry was compelled to draw 
on schoolteachers to fill the breach.’ Professor 
Douglas also states that the dread of contact 
with machine grime and overalls is blighting 
the careers of thousands of our over-nice young 
men, and the curious thing about it is that the 
less “exalted” their social origin is, the more 
strongly they feel they will lose caste if they 
soil their hands. Railroad executives’ sons, 
just out of college, often go into the car shops 
and think it a lark. They get blacker than 
coal heavers before the whistle blows at quit- 
ting time; but there is not a case on record in 


which the grime struck the skin and soiled the 
young man’s reputation for being a useful and 
respected member of society. 

Since the introduction of. the income tax 
there have been many outstanding opportunities 
for young women in the taxation field. The 
demand for sound income-tax advisors is great 
and offers large rewards. It has opened the 
way for countless numbers of women who pre- 
viously held bookkeeping and cost accountant 
positions,—positions which formerly held a 
blind-alley aspect. And so it is with industry 
generally, because new industries are being cre- 
ated literally overnight, often replacing old 
lines of business that failed to recognize the 
coming of an industrial revolution. No one 
can foresee just how any new discoveries are 
going to effect life and industry. We are a 
nation of workers, builders, inventors, creators, 
producers. This country is built on business. 
The space about us has been transformed into 
a carrier of music and speech. We navigate 
the air, take pictures of the insides of our 
bodies, broadcast photographs and photograph 
music. We measure the length of thought 
waves sent out by the human brain, We make 
furniture out of steel, sugar from corn, and 
motor fuel from molasses. In Michigan alone 
64 per cent of the workers are engaged in 
productive industry, while only five per cent 
are in the professions. Hight thousand manu- 
facturing establishments pay out more than 
$785,000,000 per year in wages. Doesn’t this 
then show where the greater demand lies? 

The crowded subways and surface lines have 
helped make sickness a community affair, thus 
increasing our doctors’ practice. The telephone 
has revolutionized business; the automobile and 
radio have made farming attractive to those 
people who have occupied farms for years and 
have been closed in from the outside world 
during the winter months. The radiophone 
promises to revolutionize our police and fire- 
fighting forces, while wireless phones on trains 
are transferring railway coaches into business 
offices for the commuters. So I repeat, there 
are just as many opportunities today as there 
were a decade ago. There are plenty of open- 
ings for young men and women who are train- 
ing themselves by hard study and application 
for something really worth while. It is for 
them to choose whether it will be via the 
blind-alley route, which leads nowhere, or by 
way of the thoroughfare, which, although some- 
times rough, leads one on to bright futures and 
success. In order to attain the worth while 
things in life one must accept with a smile 
many of the hard knocks and rough spots that 
travel hand in hand with success. The line 
between failure and success is so fine that we 
scarcely know when we pass it, so fine that we 
are often on the line and do not: know it. 
Many persons have thrown up their hands at 
a time when a little more effort and a little 
more patience would have assured them suc- 
cess. Suecess, after all, is 10 per’ cent oppor- 
tunity and 90 per cent intelligent effort. 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the work unless 
The builder also grows. 


—Hdwin Markham. 
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The Rise of the State Conference 
By Charles S. Mills, D.D. 


General Secretary of the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


| lear one at all familiar with the progress 


of our fellowship knows that the rapid _ 


development of the state conference has been 
one of the notable features of the past decade. 
Formerly it had been used chiefly as a means 
of fellowship. Now it has become, in many 
cases, a closely-knit organization, through which 
the churches of the state define and express 
their united life and service. It is the chief 
interpreter to the churches of advisory action 
by the National Council or the Commission 
on Missions, and an effective executive of any 
general movement in our church life. To its 
treasury, in large measure, the gifts of the 
churches are committed, to be distributed to 
all objectives, whether within or beyond state 
bounds. 

Before these later years, in the self-support- 
ing states, home missionary work had either 
grown up around the state organization or had, 
for the most part, been taken over by it with 
the approval of the national society. Now the 
state is proceeding to assume leadership for its 
own churches in the field of religious education 
by the appointment of representatives amen- 
able directly to it. In at least one conference 
work hitherto maintained by the American 
Missionary Association is being transferred to 
the state, while the question is raised whether 
other service on the Mexican border, now under 
the supervision of three of our national mis- 
sionary societies, should not be under the care 
of the recently organized Regional Committee 
of the Pacific Coast. A representative group 
is at present studying the situation. A new ar- 
rangement for administrative unity, approved 
by the National Council, between state boards 
of ministerial relief and the national board, 
exalts the principle of state initiative and ref- 
erendum in the determination of grants, so that 
the national board acts only on the approval 
of the state representatives. 

Many have looked upon this rise of the state 
conference with apprehension. Jfear is ex- 
pressed lest there should come an era of states’ 
rights and the conference and the missionary 
societies should seem to represent conflicting 
interests. A greater fear is that the state 
conference, under the pressure of meeting the 
needs at its doors, may fail to keep clarity of 
vision for equally imperative work in “the re- 
gions beyond.” 

Doubtless there is ground for such appre- 
hension if men of petty mold and narrow vision 
should control the state conference, but the evi- 
dence of this peril should carry its own cor- 
rective. For my own part, without discount- 
ing or minimizing the dangers, the movement 
seems logical and desirable. In general, it 
brings the administration of work under the 
supervision of those nearest to it and, there- 
fore, most likely to know its needs. 

For many years the Ohio State Conference 
has been made chiefly responsible for the work 
among Bohemian and Polish populations surg- 
ing through the gates of Cleveland. For such 
service expert work, in co-operation with local 
oversight, is needed but to manage it by the 
long arm method and to fail to call in local 
responsibility would be to deprive the churches 
of a fine outlet, bound to broaden their out- 
look and to promote their civic intelligence. At 
the same time, it would deprive these people 
from other shores of the sense of fellowship 
with those nearby. 

When I lived in St. Louis there was an im- 
perative demand that eontributions for Iberia 
and Kidder Academies, around which the great- 
est enthusiasm gathered, should be sent to the 
office of the Education Society in Chicago, 


and thence to Boston, from which, if not lost 
in the labyrinth of transfers, they would be 
returned to these acadamies; but this cumber- 
some method was resented by those who had 
first-hand interest in these schools and who 
knew immeasurably more about them than a 
peripatetic secretary could know in his brief 
and infrequent. visits. ‘The churches properly 
insisted, therefore, on being allowed to do the 
work which seemed to be their own in their 
own way and by direct and intimate contact 
with the schools. The result has been a piece 
of constructive school building than which no 
better can be found in America and an exten- 
sion of interest among the churches, with defi- 
nite gifts on a large scale which the absentee 
method of oversight could never have attained. 

I am writing on a transcontinental train, 
returning from a brief visit to the Southern 
California Conference, where state conscious- 
ness is most highly developed, due in part to 
the great distance from the central and east- 
ern spheres of Congregational influence, in part 
to the rapid growth of a constituency of highest 
caliber and, in part, to masterly leadership, 
with an instinct to see and seize strategic op- 
portunities. 

I am deeply impressed, on the one hand, by 
the remarkable field for Christian activity 
within this state which ever beckons the 
churches to develop new centers of influence, 
or to put their shoulders under some new prob- 
lem of the social and civic life, but I am no 
less convinced that this fine body of our minis- 
ters and churches is open-eyed to the vision of 
the kingdom beyond their own gates. President 
Potter of the American Board, fresh from his 
months in India, followed a vivid picture, glow- 
ing with the eloquence of his first-hand impres- 
sions of the noble work of our missionaries, 
with an earnest plea for such loyal and effec- 
tive service as should maintain through the 
conference and the Regional Committee, now 
that all district officers are withdrawn, the 
highest standard of missionary efficiency. 
The response was instantaneous, the confer- 
ence, by rising vote, testifying to its determi- 
nation. 

This was not a sporadic instance. There 
was constant evidence of the same spirit. Hx- 
pressing to the Superintendent, in view of ac- 
tion by the conference, some solicitude for the 


Modern Proverbs 


By Francis L. Cooper 
Ambition without an ideal is a bursting 
bubble. 
It is better that intellect and conscience 
work together than that each set itself to 
check the other. 


Dreams for the future find fruitage in the 
toil of today. 

One man with a firm conviction will ac- 
complish more than an army marching un- 
der sealed orders. 

He who cannot defer anger should with- 
hold action. 


work of the Ministerial Boards, he said to me, 
“Tell us what you would like to have us do.” 
Next day he made a generous place for the 
word and at once led the conference to imme- 
diate resolution to see the thing done. There 
was willing and eager attention to the deserip- 
tion of the needs of our fellowship enterprises 
for the Negro, for Christian education, for 
church extension. One representing all these 
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efforts through the Commission on Missions | 

came away rejoicing both in the splendid per- ; 
sonnel of these forward-looking churches and 
the sense of their vital interest in the larger 
ends the fellowship seeks to gain. { 

Have we not come to a day when we may ex- ‘ 
pect the state conference, wherever it is ade- 
quately equipped for the service, to supervise ’ 
work within its bounds on behalf of the fellow- 
ship, with the assurance that the interests, pre- 
cious to us all, will be nurtured with constant 
devotion? 

Such . responsibility demands a Christian 
statesmanship on the part of state leaders 
which shall be equal to this trust. As one 
whose work develops the most intimate rela- 
tion with them, I speak in utmost regard for | 
their unselfish and effective leadership. The 
larger the task committed to their care, the 
more will they justify the confidence reposed 
in them. 

We need, on the one hand, a fresh sense of 
the bond which unites us, that never regards 
state boundaries as walls to keep state re- 
sources within their borders but thinks of them 
as mere lines upon a map which one crosses 
without knowing it and feels as truly a part of a 
great national fellowship in the green fields of 
Towa, or the citrus groves of California, as in 
the “sovereign state of Connecticut,” or within 
the sight of the State House dome rising above 
Boston Common. 

Ag the state finds its life in the larger life 
of the nation, so will the state conference reach 
the largest power for its own work which sees, 
most certainly and labors most earnestly for 
those not of its own fold. Conversely, as the 
life of the nation is vitally concerned in the 
welfare of each several state, so the total fel- 
lowship of the Pilgrims backs with its states- 
manship and its resources the high endeavor of 
each state to transform the world within its 
borders into the kingdom of God. 


Move for New Congregational 
House at Chautauqua, N.Y. 


One of the many interesting features of the 
Chautauqua Assembly at Chautauqua, Nie ¥e3 
is that each of the great denominations has its 
own building for special religious and social 
work, and where missionaries, pastors, and 
others can be provided with a summer vacation 
home at small cost, and at the same time enjoy 
the restful, healthful, educational, and devo- 
tional features of this beautiful place, which 
two years ago celebrated its 50th anniversary. 

The Congregational house was the first one 
established. In 1880 the Chautauqua As- 
sembly granted the ground, and during these 
years thousands of missionaries, ministers, 
teachers, and others have been refreshed and 
inspired at this wonderful place and in this 
house, which has the finest location on the 
grounds, overlooking the amphitheater. 

The time has come when a new building is 
needed, for the old one no longer is adequate 
to accommodate either those who want rooms, 
or to do the work necessary for young people 
and others. At the last annual meeting of the 
Chautauqua Congregational Association it was 
voted unanimously to instruct the Trustees to 
begin a campaign for a building worthy of the 
denomination, to cost about $40,000, and to 


eeompare favorably with other denominational 


houses. Charles ©. Smith, a brother of Fred B. 
Smith, and the father-in-law of Prof. H. Au- 
gustine Smith, has been engaged to take the 
lead in the effort. Prof. C. W. Savage of Ober- 
lin, Ohio, is treasurer. 


Bear constantly in mind these two rules 
of thought before any speech or action: Put 
yourself in another’s place, and do as you would 
be done by.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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E preliminary organization of the North- 


it ern Baptist Convention took place at 


Washington in 1907. For the first time since 
then the Convention met again in Washington 
this year, May 25-30. The sessions were held 
in the Auditorium, which comes as near to 


being a model convention hall as we are likely 


to find. Congregationalists know this, for their 
National Council was held there last year. 
The attendance established a new record, the 


‘final registration showing 3,668 delegates and 


t found place on the convention floor. 


1,603 visitors, a total of 5,272, or 929 more 
than recorded at any previous meeting during 
the nineteen years. 

The Convention was one of the best in recent 
years both in program and spirit. In spite of 
the press reports, which were utterly mislead- 


‘ing and false to the actual facts, there was only 


one debate on a controversial question, and 
that occupied two hours on Wednesday morn- 
ing. While earnest and frank, it was conducted 
with courtesy and fairness, each side presenting 
its case through speakers previously agreed upon. 
Whatever may have been the menacing char- 
acter of the statements and charges made at 


: meetings outside the convention, nothing of the 


type described by the reporters in the Wash- 
ington papers and sent through the country 
Seldom 
have press reports been so scandalous and un- 
worthy, leading readers to look upon a great 
religious gathering as the scene of wrangling 
and bitterness when in reality it was one of 
missionary enthusiasm and spiritual power in 
an unusual degree. It is in order that your 
readers may know the truth, that I describe 
the debate and its significance. 

The one matter on which there was serious 
difference of opinion was the amendment to the 
constitution offered at Seattle last year, de- 
fining a Baptist church. The law committee 
took the ground that this exceeded the charter 
powers of the convention and invaded the au- 
tonomy of the local church, every Baptist 
church deciding for itself what its membership 
should be, and amenable to the association only 
for its standing among churches. To discover 
if some way out leading to harmony could be 
found, a conference was called at Chicago some 
weeks ago, to which representative pastors and 
laymen of all shades of opinion were invited. 
After prolonged discussion a standing resolu- 
tion, to take the place of the amendment, was 
unanimously agreed upon by this large and rep- 
resentative group. This Chicago resolution was 
as follows: “The Northern Baptist Convention 
recognizes its constituency as consisting solely 
of those Baptist churches in which the immer- 
gion of believers is recognized and practiced as 
the only scriptural baptism ; and the conven- 
tion hereby declares that only jmmersed mem- 
bers will be recognized as delegates to the 
convention.” 

When the hour came for the consideration of 
this matter, motion was made to lay the Se- 
attle amendment on the table. This had been 
agreed to by the leaders of the opposing groups, 
and was passed by a great majority. Then Dr. 
J. W. Brougher, who had called the Chicago 
conference, introduced the standing resolution 
and spoke in its behalf as a reasonable conces- 
sion, involving no compromise of principle while 
leaving room for diversity of view. Dr. W. B. 
Riley of Minneapolis, leader of the so-called 
militant fundamentalists, proposed an amend- 
ment, as follows: ‘““The Northern Baptist Con- 
vention recognizes its constituency as consist- 
ing solely of those Baptist churches in which 
the immersion of believers is recognized and 
practiced asa prerequisite to membership.” The 
last five words completely reversed the position 
of the original resolution. The debate took 


By Howard B. Grosse, D.D. 


Editor of “Missions” 


place on the amendment, with four speakers 
for and four against. Proponents prophesied 
dire results and denominational disintegration 
if the bars were let down; opponents pointed 
out the still more fatal consequences of disunion 
and continued controversy and waste of energy 
in face of the world need.” The vote was taken 
in silence, those favoring the amendment stand- 
ing till counted, then those opposed, The result 
was announced as 1,084 for, 2,020 against, and 
then there was an outburst of applause from 
the great majority described by Dr. Brougher 
as “middle of the road Baptists,” who were 
tired of controversy and eager to get on with 
the great enterprises of the denomination. The 
vote was then taken on the Chicago resolution 
unamended, and the majority was so plain that 
a count was not necessary, the chair declaring 
the standing resolution adopted. It should he 
said that credit for the conduct of this debate 
in a dignified and restrained manner, and for 
the creation of the spiritual atmosphere that 
made this inevitable, is due chiefly to Pres. E. 
H. Rhoades, Jr., of Toledo, a lawyer of emi- 
nence, who gives a large part of his time and 
energy to religious service. His fairness, his 
familiarity with parliamentary procedure, and, 
above all, his devout spirit and genial presid- 
ing, made this a memorable occasion, in which 
the moderates decided for denominational peace 
and cessation of strife. The point made plain 
by this convention is that the denomination 
does not propose to be run by its extremists. 

There was only one other occasion when the 
fundamentalist bloc attempted to obtain con- 
trol. This was during the election of officers 
and board members on Friday. No opposition 
was offered to the nomination of Dr. Brougher 
as president of the convention, nor to any 
other ticket named by the regular nominating 
committee until the Foreign Mission Society 
was reached. Then a full rival ticket was pre- 
sented, on which the board members were all 
militant fundamentalists. Equal recognition 
was given to this ticket in the voting, but the 
counting showed 1,708 for the regular ticket, 
481 for the opposition. All the other tickets 
were elected by acclamation. The vote on the 
Foreign Society may be taken as the conven- 
tion’s answer to the continued attacks which 
have been made upon it. The support of the 
delegates was manifested even more strongly 
by the applause which greeted the report of 
the Society’s work made by Chairman Ts 
Anderson. This report records the largest 
number of baptisms.in the Society’s history, 
and discloses the heroic spirit and service of 
the missionaries in the face of reduced appro- 
priations and untoward field conditions. It 
also states the board’s position that it “will not 
harry our missionaries with any general in- 
quisition as to their opinions.” 

The program was carefully planned and car- 
ried out. The keynote was “Victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and this was con- 
stantly emphasized. The opening address by 
Dr. Brougher did much to inspire unity, as he 
found in Jesus Christ the common denominator 
that could include all in common service for the 
common kingdom. ‘The daily spiritual mes- 
sages of Dr. F. E. Taylor of Indianapolis were 
of tonic quality. At the first session Secretary 
of Labor Davis brought the greetings of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and gave a special personal wel- 
come as a fellow Baptist, going back in mem- 
ory to his early training in a Welsh Baptist 
home, where his mother taught him the Bible 
truths that had molded his life. At a later 
session President Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke on the relation of labor 
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he Northern Baptist Convention at Washington 


and the church, and it was interesting to note 
that he also was reared in a Baptist home and 
early united with the church. 


The outstanding address of the convention 
was that by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of Chicago, 
who was the Barrows Lecturer in India last 
year. He dealt with what he said was to him 
the most tremendous religious fact of our time, 
the growing differentiation in India between 
Jesus Christ on the one hand, and our Western 
creeds, churches, and civilization on the other. 
In a brilliant analysis of the situation he pointed 
out the growing discovery by the intellectual 
and deeply religious Indians of the fact that 
Jesus Christ was not an occidental but an 
oriental, that he was of a despised race, and 
that therefore he would understand them. They 
wanted to have it proved to them by what right 
the West had claimed’ him, had taken his name, 
and assumed to call itself Christian. The im- 
plications were plain, and involved the future 
relations of the nations bordering on the Pa- 
cific. India was ready, as Gandhi was, to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ, the Palestinian Jew, because 
he would understand; but they were less and 
less ready, in the light of the treatment which 
Indians received in America and of their ob- 
servations and knowledge of our civilization 
and our practice. of so-called Christianity, to 
be taught by the representatives of the West. 
What would our people do, so that Jesus Christ 
might be seen in them, and the worst obstacle 
of the missionaries be removed? It was a thrill- 
ing address, listened to with painful tensity 
of feeling. It preceded the dedication of a score 
of young lives to the missionary service. 


Another address of great interest was that 
by Dr. Massee of Tremont Temple. In this 
he proposed that six months, beginning Octo- 
ber 1, be devoted by the churches of the denomi- 
nation to a simultaneous, continuous effort to 
win men to Christ. For this great end he pro- 
posed also that there be a truce in doctrinal 
discussion, so that all the forces might be 
directed to the one supreme purpose of the 
church. The proposals were adopted by the 
convention with great unanimity, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary. This is not to be 
a campaign, it was distinctly declared, nor an 
official program, but the appeal is to each local 
church, pastor, and people, to engage for itself 
in the effort in which the whole denomination 
will be taking part, so that each community 
may reap the benefit of the revival sought. 
It was felt that success in such an undertak- 
ing, touching the springs of spiritual life, would 
bring all other required resources. Dr. 
Brougher, who has made a remarkable tour of 
the churches during the past year, as presi- 
dent of the convention, will give himself to this 
new engagement, in which he will have the 
full support of all the organizations as well as 
of the great mass of the people. 

The financial reports showed that the con- 
tributions fell short of the unified budget de- 
mands by $660,000. The total receipts from con- 
tributions were $4,700,000, as against $5,000,- 
000 in 1924-25; while the unified budget called 
for $5,360,000. This means that the mission- 
ary organizations must further reduce their 
appropriations, which have already been scaled 
to the disaster of much work. Urgent appeal 
was made for a larger response this coming 
year. The convention resolutions strongly en- 
dorse President Coolidge’s stand on law en- 
forcement, pledge the Anti-Saloon League 
support in its fight against modification, and 
oppose compulsory military training in colleges 
and high schools. The convention goes next 
year to Chicago. 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Roadmending 


“ . .. Viewed by the light of the waning 
year, roadmending seems a great and wonder- 
ful work which I have poorly conceived of and 
meanly performed; yet I have learnt to under- 
stand dimly the truths of three great para- 
doxes—the blessing of a curse, the voice of si- 
lence, the companionship of solitude.” 

As a matter of literal biographical detail, it 
was in bed and not by the side of the road that 
the soul of Michael Fairless found itself im- 
pressed with the lustrous fact that a curse is 
but the hard shell that covers a blessing. Road- 
mending was the passion of her life. It would 
have kept her from writing, had strength only 
been sufficient. Training in a children’s hos- 
pital, work as a parish nurse in Torquay, phil- 
anthropie work in the “Jago” district of Lon- 
don’s Hast End, the personal helping of road- 
side tramps in her own little cottage—these 
were the things this frail woman, financially 
independent, undertook and longed to do. 

Already in the early 1890s her health was 
very frail, and there were frequent attacks 
of painful illness. When obliged to give up 
active life she turned to modeling, and did some 
notable work in the Fourteenth Century man- 
ner. ‘When she became too ill to go on with 
her modeling she began to write,’ says her 
sister; ‘when writing could not be done in a 
sitting position, she propped the paper on her 
chest and wrote lying down; by and by the 
right hand could no longer be used, so she 
wrote with her left, a beautiful legible script. 
When increased physical weakness made writ- 
ing in every way impossible, she dictated... . 
For many weeks she lay, suffering acutely, yet 
always writing, piecing together that exquisite 
literary mosaic called “The Roadmender.’ ”’ 

That is the story of Margaret Fairless Bar- 
ber. “Michael Fairless” was the projection of 
her own soul. Lying in bed and looking out 
with eager eyes to the long white road that 
passed the house, she saw herself sitting by the 
side of a white gate, working at a little pile 
of stones, carefully breaking them one after the 
other in order that life’s highway might be 
made easier for passing humanity. It was in 
the last twenty months of her brief life that 
she did the writing. 

When came thedays in which she was able 
to take scarcely a particle of nourishment, “her 
courage and cheerfulness never failed, and she 
showed the keenest interest in any subject dis- 
cussed.” When at last too weak to read her 
proof-sheets, still she went over them with 
minutest care, as they were read to her, not 
merely for exactness in word and perfect clear- 
ness in style, but also for the balance and har- 
mony of every sentence. No syllable escaped 
her attention, but here one was added, there 
one removed, that the cadence might be perfect. 
And then she died, a few days after she had 
completed her task, in the year 1901, when 
only thirty-three years old. 

“The blessing of a curse, the voice of silence, 
the companionship of solitude.”—The curse of 
mortal weakness, which put an end to activity, 
brought the blessing of new vision, new crea- 
tive labor, new influence among her fellows, 
new friendship, new delight in life’s offers. 
The silence in which the days must be passed 
made her ears keen to the myriad music of 
nature, and more especially to the mystic whis- 
perings from the other world. Solitude led 
to the joyous companionship of fruitful mem- 
ories and creative thoughts—led to compan- 
ionship with the very Spirit of life as her soul’s 
immortal Comrade. ci 


| their liberality. 
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Closet and Altar 


WHAT WE CAN 
She hath done what she could—Mark 


TAB ASY. 


In thy book, O Lord, are written all that 
do what they can, though they cannot do 
what they would.—Saint Bernard. 


He who had not where to lay his head 
has made us all rich. His apostles, with- 
out silver and gold, dowered men with health 
and salvation. The churches of Macedonia 
in affliction found abundance of joy, and in 
deep poverty abounded unto the riches of 
The race has been helped 
most by benefactors who struggled with 
narrow means.—W. DL. Watkinson. 


God takes men’s hearty desires and will 
instead of the deed, where they have not 
power to fulfill it; but he never took the bare 
deed instead of the will.—Richard Bacter. 


If then, dread Lord 
When to thy board 
Thy wretch comes begging, 
He hath a flowre, 
Or to his power, 
Some such poor off’ring ; 


When thou hast made 
Thy beggar glad 
And filled his bosome, 
Let him, though poor, 
Strow at thy door 
That one poor blossome. 


Henry Vaughan. 


The rule demands no impossibilities; but 
it does demand that every sphere, however 
humble shall be filled with divine endeavors. 
You have not done what you could if you 
have not made it the problem of every day: 
How many burdens can I make lighter? 
How much heart sunshine can I shed about 
me? How much ¢an I increase the sum of 
human blessing in the circle where my lines 
have fallen?—Hdmund H. Sears. 


A saint’s life in one man may be less than 
common honesty in another. From _ us, 
whose consciences he has reached and en- 
lightened, God may look for a martyr’s 
truth, a Christian’s unworldly simplicity, 
before he will place us on a level even with 
the average of the exposed classes.—J. H. 
Thorn. 


Though they cannot offer for the taber- 
nacle gold, silver, and brass, and onyx stone, 
let them come forward with what they have; 


_if it were but goat’s hair it shall not be 


rejected; if it were but ram skins, they 
shall be kindly accepted, for they are dyed 
red, dipped by faith in the Mediator’s blood, 
and so presented unto God.—Thomas Bos- 
ton. 


O Great King of heaven and earth, the 
Lord and Patron of all ages, receiwe thy 
servants approaching to the throne of grace 
in the name of Jesus Christ; give wnto every 


one of us what is best for us, cast out all 
evil from within us, work in us a fullness of: 


holiness, of wisdom and spiritual wnderstand- 
ing, that we, increasing in the knowledge of 
God, may be fruitful in every good work, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.. Amen. 
Jeremy Taylor. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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Social Ideals Discussion 


By Hubert C. Herring 


Wise and Otherwise 
Some Reflections on the Social Passion 
As the weekly discussion of the eleven eco- 
nomic and industrial clauses of the Statement 
of Social Ideals adopted by the National Coun- 
cil draws to a close it seems desirable to an- 


swer in a comprehensive article some of the 


correspondence and comment it has evoked— 
particularly the idea of some worthy brethren, 
that it is of the earth, earthy, when our con- 
versation should be in heaven. 


They say it does not take high enough ground ‘ 


to please them; that a Christian should always 
leave his religion at home when he goes to the 
Chamber of Commerce or his office or plant, 
for it might get soiled by being actually used 
there. The Statement is too secular in its atti- 
tude they say; not once does it conjure with 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia” which used 
to put foreign mission meetings into a trance. 
One Boston divine says that the Church under 
no circumstances should touch business. It 
ought to be “harmless as doves,’ he claims; 
there is no call for it to be “wise as serpents” 
on social issues “fon which our Redeemer was 
silent”—as one brother put it from the Coun- 
cil floor. On that subject it may humbug itself 
to the limit without reproach, so long as it 
keeps quiet before plain social evils involving 
action—political, economic, private, or public! 
In churches, forums, convocations, clubs, labor 
temples, employers’ associations, and corre- 
spondence we have been presented for the past 
six months with as fine specimens of “wishful 
thinking” and its self-deceptions as one could 
desire. 

Is this kind of thing wise or otherwise? De- 
spite the unworthy fears of people “Safe in 
the arms of Jesus,” social revolutions have al- 
ways had their effect upon religious life, and 
this has been particularly so in the last four 
hundred years. The extraordinary develop- 
ment of industry and rise of capital have com- 
pletely reshaped the conditions under which 
the greater part of thé billion and a half human 
lives on this planet are now spent. India, 
China, Japan, and even the isles of the sea, 
are not exempt—our missionaries know it, but 
some of their paymasters are still glorying in 
their ignorance. 

The Church Visible has not always led in 
social progress, though individual Christians 
have frequently made high scores. As the un- 
due emphasis on its creedal significance is 
cleared away by historians who hew to the line 
we begin to realize that the Reformation was 
as much an economic as a religious movement, 
and that it was not ‘altogether lovely.” For 
it was Luther himself and his terrified sup- 
porters who, overvaluing the help of “the 
things that are Cesar’s,” turned down with 
merciless severity the Peasants’ Revolt and 
their very moderate demands to keep body and 
soul together. 

It was the Lords, spiritual and temporal, 
and the greedy Commons in England, de- 
bauched by quick riches in the Industrial Revo- 
lutions, who rebuked Lord Shaftsbury for “‘dar- 
ing to interfere with God’s economic laws.” 
They made life a Hell for him and Fielden 
and other Christian heroes who shamed a whole 
nation into the great Pnglish Factory Acts 
by the crushing and humiliating evidence of 
cruelty to the childrén by state, parent, and 
employer alike. So it has been at many times 
and in diverse places. 

It was General Booth in my boyhood in 
Great Britain, the Greatheart of the Nine- 
teenth Century, who asked the Churches what 
they were going to do with his large assort- 
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ment of thieves, thugs, harlots, and fornicators, 
who, like Paul’s, had been saved and sanctified, 
and, when he received only a shocked, indig- 
nant silence from the saints who had never 
left the Father’s House, he knew his converts 
would never have a fighting chance to “come 
back” in a caste-ridden Victorian England and 
Church. So forty years ago he kept them alive 
by his woodyards and .soup kitchens and shel- 
ters and started to “export”? to Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa people 
out of whose loins Cabinet Ministers and he- 
roes have already come. 

_ Yet today there are Christians—some in our 
own fellowship—eager and generous in assist- 
ing the unfortunate and distressed five thou- 
sand or ten thousand miles away who look 
with genuine apprehension upon any legisla- 
tion which would change economic conditions 
for the better right here. All that kind of 
straight thinking, and the effort that inevitably 
follows it, is labeled by the fearful saints and 
their chosen spiritual guides ‘“unspiritual,’’ 
“socialistic,’ “pink” or “red,” according to 
their degree of prejudice, ignorance, or social 
blindness and indifference. JOHN CALDER. 


The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 
Devotion to Our Kindred 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for June 20 
Genesis 44: 18-34 

Devotion to one’s kindred is something that 
is recognized almost as often in the breach as 
in the observance. This in a sense was true 
of Judah, who appears at his best in the story 
of our lesson, though the records of the part 
that he had played formerly are not so satis- 
factory. In comparison with his brethren, 
he had shown a measure of consideration in 
preventing their killing Joseph, but he had 
' found a way out only by selling him into 
slavery. It was in some measure a merciful 
compromise, but none the less it expressed 
the weakness of Judah. A man whose strength 
matched his good intention would have had 
sufficient force of character to have defeated 
the counsels of his brethren and to have pro- 
tected Joseph. 

Judah, however, had developed with the 
years.. Possibly revulsion against the great 
wrong to which he had been a party had helped 
to strengthen him. At any rate, now when a 
course is suggested that is bound to bring trag- 
edy to Jacob’s old age, Judah not only pro- 
tests, but he rises to the point of courage and 
sacrifice where he proposes to bear the whole 
brunt of the matter himself. 

At last he has developed some sense of lov- 
ing devotion to his kindred; but no virtue in 
Judah should blind our eyes to the fact that 
in this story the great conspicuous perfect ex- 
ample of loving devotion to one’s kindred is 
found in the attitude and actions of Joseph. 
In him is the blossoming of a full and perfect 
forgiveness. 

In what sense should devotion to our kindred 
in degree or in kind be different from our de- 
votion to those outside of our own family 
circle? Only the wildest fancy would suggest 
that one has no essential obligation toward 
those of his own home and family, and yet it 
should always be remembered that the beauty 
of family life and relationship is rarely present 
where there is not an attitude of love and 
courtesy toward all men and a recognition of 
the larger human obligations. This is the es- 
sential meaning of Christianity, that it brings 
the holy relationships of kindred to bear upon 
all the mutual obligations of men. The law of 
the family circle and the law of the larger 
world ‘are not at variance. As one is the more 
intense and definite expression within a limited 
sphere of particular obligation, so the other is 
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a larger and broader expression of the same 
sense of love and duty. 

Is there any relationship of life.in which a 
Christian is ever justified in regarding his fel- 
lowman as a “foreigner”? He may not blind 
his eyes to acute and essential differences and 
to the real problems that these differences in- 
volve, but it is only when these differences and 
problems are surveyed in the light of the fact 
that “God hath made of one blood all men,’’ 
that life is approached in the Christian spirit. 

We have deep need of learning in the modern 
world, as they had in the ancient world, that in 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. Moreover, 
where and when Christ is all and in all, we 
shall find the solution of problems which all 
other efforts to solve are proving in vain. 


The New Secretary of 


Missionary Education 


Since the resignation of Dr. Sheldon, about 
two years ago, the duties of the department of 
Missionary Education and the general admin- 
istrative work of the Education Society have 
been carried by Dr. Herbert W. Gates. It was 
not an ideal situation, either for the man or 
the work, but it seemed necessary for a time 
in order to help meet a difficult financial situ- 
ation. ; 

The importance of this department and the 
need for competent full-time service in view 
of the developments now progressing in our 
denominational organization, have made the 
Directors of the Education Society fully con- 
scious that this secretary should be secured at 
the earliest possible date, and the committee 
has been searching for the right man to fill the 
position. 

It is with great satisfaction that they an- 
nounce the happy ending of this search in the 
election of Rey. John L. Lobingier, Educational 
Minister of United Church (Congregational) 
of Oberlin, Ohio, to fill the vacant post. 

Mr. Lobingier is a graduate of New York 
University and of the College of the Bible at 
Lexington, Kentucky. After holding pastorates 
in the Disciples’ churches of Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica, California, during 1907-1914, 
he went to Yale for further study, taking his 
B.D. in 1915, and going from there to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he took his M.A. in 
1916, and was Fellow in Religious Education 
for two years. During the war, Mr. Lobingier 
served with marked efficiency in the Y. M. C. A. 
war work and, with the return of peace, took 
the position of Director of Religious Education 
for the Church Federation of Chicago. In 
1921 he was called to his present position in 
United Church, Oberlin. 

In his educational work in the church Mr. 
Lobingier has specialized in missionary edu- 
cation and is the author of two of the best 
books published in that field, World Friendship 
Through the Ohurch School and Projects in 
World Friendship. In his writing, as well as 
in his work, he shows a fine combination of 
technical training and practical experience 
which will be of the utmost value in his lead- 
ership of this service for all our churches. 

In all of his work Mr. Lobingier has had 
the able assistance of Mrs. Lobingier, who, be- 
fore their marriage, was Elizabeth Miller, the 
author of two valuable books on the dramatiza- 
tion of Bible stories, and who has since writ- 
ten several other books in the field of elemen- 
tary religious education. 

Dr. Gates presented his resignation as Sec- 
retary of Missionary Education to the Direc- 
tors of the Education Society to take effect on 
Sept. 1, 1926, or at such earlier date as his 
successor may be able to meet. In connection 
with this resignation the Directors adopted the 
following resolution. 

Voted, that the Board of Directors of the 
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Congregational Education Society accepts the 
resignation of Dr. Herbert W. Gates as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, and that it records its sincere appreciation 
of the important service which he has _ ren- 


dered the Society and the Denomination in this 
position, 


Coming to this office in 1920, Dr. Gates im- 
mediately- showed a thorough grasp of the prin- 
ciples of missionary education, and demon- 
strated an ability so to combine theory and 
practice as to make the department rapidly in- 
crease in :popularity and effectiveness among 
the churches. 

In spite of the fact that increased work in 
his department. was already making excessive 
demands upon his time and strength, two years 
ago, at the request of the Directors, and in 
order to help the Society through a critical finan- 
cial situation, Dr. Gates assumed the extra bur- 
den of becoming, first, Acting, and later, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Education Society. 

Since that time he has been carrying consid- 
erably more than one man’s work. We rejoice 
that the appointment of a new Secretary of 
Missionary Education will relieve him of this 
burden to some extent, without losing the coun- 
sel which he, as General Secretary of the So- 
ciety, will continue to give in the development 
of the missionary education work. 

In this connection the Board desires also to 
express its appreciation of the efficient and 
loyal service of Miss Edith M. Behnke, who 
has had charge of the detail work of the De- 
partment of Missionary Education, and who 
has done so much to keep it at its level of high 
efficiency during this period. 

For this effective and unselfish service the 
Society and the Congregational Churches are 
under a debt of gratitude which the Directors 
gladly acknowledge. 


Mr. Shaver Now Leadership 


Training Secretary 

At the meeting of the Directors of the Hdu- 
cation Society held last week, Rev. Hrwin L. 
Shaver, Field Secretary for Massachusetts and 
Northern New England, was elected Secretary 
of Leadership Training for the denomination. 
During the last two years Mr. Shaver has 
been carrying the duties of this office in addi- 
tion to his other work and has shown increas- 
ing ability and resourcefulness therein. The 
present appointment, therefore, is in recogni- 
tion of the good work which he has already 
done in this field. Mr. Shaver will continue to 
serve as Secretary for the New Wngland dis- 
trict with the aid of the other members of the 
staff, but will be able to give more definite 
direction to the very important and fundamen- 
tal service of leadership training. 

During the period of Secretary Shaver’s serv- 
jce with the Education Society, which began 
in 1922, he has grown steadily in the estima- 
tion of his colleagues, and among coworkers in 
the same field, as a leader in the religious edu- 
cational enterprise. His book on The Project 
Principle in Religious Hducation, published 
by the University of Chicago, stands in the 
front rank of works on this general subject. 
The service he has rendered in expert surveys 
of individual churches and in advising them 
with reference to the development of their edu- 
eational work has been of high order. 

It is with real satisfaction that the Directors 
make this appointment, in recognition of sery- 
ice rendered, and with the hope of even larger 
leadersbiv for our churches in this work. 


To be able to walk among little things and not 
faint; to wear your crown on other than state 
occasions; to reveal spiritual resources when all 
things seem to lapse into drudgery, that is the 
supreme triumph, and I have seen the gray road 
of life thus beautified with the radiance of the 
presence of. the Lord.—First Parish, Saco, Me. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Concerning the Late Watts O. Pye 

{Hprror’s Nore: The statements concerning 
the circumstances attending Dr. Pye’s death, of 
which correction is made by Mrs. Pye and Mr. 
Reynolds, were secured from the American 
Board authorities. We published them, as 
they were no doubt given, in good faith. We 
are glad now to give the authentic statement, 
and regret an error that it was not possible to 
check at the time our reference was published.] 


To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” 
This verse has been much in my mind since I 
read in The Congregationalist that Mr. Pye’s 
heart trouble and death were due to an en- 
counter with bandits on the West Road. The 
article said that because his muleteer had been 
beaten severely, Mr. Pye himself lifted too 
heavy loads. It is dramatic to trace the cause 
to far-off folks and to relate it to the unrest in 
China, but it is not honest. He himself would 
be the first to repudiate such a statement. The 
fact is that ever since the day he came to 
Fenchow he had “lifted too heavy loads.” 

It was not bandits that caused Mr. Pye to 
go beyond his strength; it was sharing glori- 
ously with Jesus Christ a vision of how China 
might be freed from perils greater than bandits. 
It was from learning the supreme lesson of 
life, namely; that those who would save life 
must lose it. 

(Mrs. W. O.) GERTRUDE C, PYE. 

American Board Mission, 

Fenchow, Shansi, China. 


To the Editor of The Oongregationalist: 

A short sketch concerning Dr. Watts O. Pye 
appears in your editorial columns under issue 
of January 21. There is one very serious mis- 
statement in your article. You say that “dur- 
ing Mr. Pye’s last tour into Mongolia bandits 
set upon his muleteer, wounding him severely, 
and for a part of the journey Mr. Pye had 
given his assistance in lifting heavy boxes and 
helping with camp duties. A heart strain re- 
sulted, ete.” The facts are that neither Mr. 
Pye nor his muleteer were ever attacked by 
bandits during their years in the field. There 
was one very laughable incident farther back in 
the years when two farmer boys tried to hold 
up Mr. Pye. He was sitting on his mule, read- 
ing as he rode along. When these two boys 
appeared at his side, demanding money, he 
leaped off the mule with a yell. He said he 
wasn’t sure whether it was because he was 
frightened or that he wanted to frighten them. 
Anyway, the two boys disappeared over the 
horizon at a faster gait than he ever saw Chi- 
nese take before. Mr. Pye said that this was 
his only bandit experience. 

The only possible basis of fact for this story 
is this: upon one of Mr. Pye’s trips three or 
four years ago, his muleteer did get into a fight 
with a group of soldiers. They were giving a 
play in a certain village and the muleteer re- 
fused to buy a ticket, so they thumped him a 
bit. It may be that the story grew out of this. 

In talking with Mrs. Pye about this matter, 
I find that she believes it would be very difficult 
to put your finger upon the exact point when 
Mr. Pye first suffered heart strain. He always 
gave of himself to the uttermost, and literally 
laid down his life for these friends of his 
throughout the Fenchow field. After a day on 
the mountain trail he would always hold meet- 
ings with the little church group, and then 
perhaps spend long hours of the night confer- 
ring with the local pastor and deacons. Next 
morning he might be on the trail again at five 
o’clock.. He was always at the call of any man, 
woman, or child in this whole field. 

My reason for writing is that Mr. Pye him- 


self would be the first to repudiate any such 
story as the one printed. The difficulty lies 
here: many people in America, through the 
newspapers and through the moving pictures, 
are always seeing China in terms of bandits 
and villains and secret passages in Chinatown. 
For this reason Mrs. Pye and all of us at Fen- 
chow, both for our own sakes, and because of 
the feeling we know Mr. Pye would have, are 
very, very sorry that this all too general im- 
pression of China, as being bandit ridden, has 
been added to and increased by a story which 
will reach hundreds of people, perhaps thou- 
sands, because of their interest in Mr. Pye. 

We shall be very grateful if you will give 
this correction publicity in your columns. We 
deeply appreciate the many splendid things con- 
cerning Mr. Pye and his work which have ap- 
peared in your paper. We are writing this let- 
ter because we know that you yourself would 
not wish for such a story as the above, if un- 
true, to be given general circulation. 

Shansi, China. PauL R. REYNOLDS. 


St. Francis of the Automobile 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

May I take this opportunity through your 
Reader’s Forum to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for all the letters received in response to 
my summer plans for an evangelistic tour and 
a request for a companion. I think I shall 
have no difficulty in getting the right man to 
go with me. In fact, there may be quite a 
party of us. 

The great revival which I believe is coming 
outside the churches will sweep back into the 
churehes and transform them. The _ present 
situation is hopeless, but a better day is coming. 

I propose to give my month’s vacation to 
preaching in the villages, tourist parks, and 
lumber camps of northern Wisconsin. From 
this section come many of our students at 
Northland College to struggle for an educa- 
tion. They are indeed America’s best hope. 

My purpose is twofold. First, I shall ap- 
peal to boys and young men to consider the 
ministry as a life work. I think it is a great 
mistake to wait until they get to college to 
make the appeal. Some of them never get 
there. If some one had come to my home vil- 
lage when I was 12 years of age with such an 
appeal it might have made a great difference. 

Second, I shall stress the reading of the 
Bible, especially the Sermon on the Mount. I 
have committed this great sermon to memory, 
and shall give it word for word as it appears in 
the gospel of Matthew. After my talk I shall 
make an appeal to apply its teachings to Amer- 
ica’s social problems—industrial, economic, 
international, war, racial, prejudice, religious 
intolerance, denominational rivalry, ete. I shall 
take with me 1,000 copies of the gospel of 
Matthew (one-cent editions), for free distribu- 
tion. Stretched across the automobile a. can 
vas sign will carry the inscription: a 

The Sermon on the Mount 
Will Save Civilization 
Give it the Right-of-Way 

One more request. JI want some one to write 
a song for our crusade: a song about the new 
civilization and the brotherhood that is to be, 
words that ean be sung to the tune of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, a song that will 
batter down with sledge-hammer blows denomi- 
national walls, usher in the new day of brother- 
hood, put the Beatitudes into Business, and 
make the Golden Rule a reality. ‘Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the brotherhood to be.” 
The song is in my heart but I cannot give it 
expression. Surely some good poet will write 
it for us. 

We shall travel with an Overland automo- 
bile, camping as we go, preaching and singing 
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in village streets, tourist parks, lumber camps, 
construction camps, wherever a hearing can be 
had, like the beloved troubadours of old, i 
the footsteps of Saint Francis, on a venture 
of faith and a labor of love. We shall expect 
a great revival, at least in our own hearts, and 
we hope the fire will spread to others. Already 
several communities have asked us to pay them 
a visit. ’ 

So, brothers, if you cannot join us or write 
a campaign song, please drop us a postal card 
with your blessing and good will. It all helps. 

Yours for the Overland Reyival with great 
expectations, 

CLAUDE W. WARREN. 
Ashland, Wisconsin. 


“A Religion That Smiles” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

I want to challenge the exegesis and the 
general reasoning of Rev. J. Burford Parry in 
his sermon, ‘‘A Religion That Smiles,” published 
in your issue for May 20, Of course we all 
agree that good cheer is a very vital factor in 
true Christianity; but Mr. Parry rather goes 
beyond the bound of good judgment in his 
statements. , 

First, as Donald Menzies says in the “Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’ ‘All Seripture iss goot, but it 
iss not lawful to divide it.”. Any New Testa- 
ment student knows that Mr. Parry has divided 
his text in the middle, and that the latter por- 
tion reads: “But the days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, 
and then shall they fast.” All of which puts — 
a very different face on the first half of the 
verse, and leads to a very different conelusion 
from that drawn by Mr. Parry. 

Then, too, can we say that Jesus said of evil, 
“Leave it alone’? Dr. Jowett may not have 
preached about hell. I do not very often, my- 
self. But if the Gospel record is true, Jesus 
did. And he certainly did not leave evil alone 
when he told us that the lustful thought is 
real adultery, that the feeling of hatred is mur- 
der, nor in what he said in denunciation of 
the cities which received not his message and 
of the Pharisees. He did say to the woman 
taken in adultery, “Neither do I condemn you” ; 
but he also said, ‘Go and sin no more.” JI 
would say with Beecher, “God bless the happy 
hearted’; but no sensible person can say with 
the poet quoted by Mr. Parry that God does 
not draw any line between good and evil men. 
The parable of the sheep and the goats tells 
a very different story, and, with all reverence 
let it be said, God would not be a very intelli- 
gent person if he should treat the good and 
the bad just alike. Men ought to be charitable, 
we ought not to judge harshly of one another, 
and we ought to go happily through life; but 
this Pollyanna line of teaching which shuts its 
eyes to everything but that which it wishes to 
believe is not worthy of intelligent men and 
women. 

One wonders, with James, if the goodness of 
the universe is so predominant in the soul of 
man, ‘whence come wars and fightings” and 
why the kingdom of God is.so long delayed? 
I quite agree that every man has his better 
side, but life abundantly demonstrates that with 
the average person it is the selfish side which 
usually predominates. 

In short, Mr. Parry has taken a half truth 
and so emphasized it as the whole, as to make 
a caricature of even the good he does present. 
I am not arguing for the old belief in ‘total 
depravity,” nor in long-faced religion. But 
it is too evident to doubt that we, of this day, 
in taking the seriousness out of religion which 
our Puritan fathers over-emphasized, have also 
too largely taken out the moral discrimination 
and the strength of conviction which so char- 
acterized them and their teaching. ~ 

Los Angeles. ¥. C. Rem. 
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‘ing! 
| smells—and I feel like the biggest smile of all! 
| Coming!” she called gayly in answer to Mother’s 
/ surprised hail from the house. 

greeted, all smiles herself. 


| upstairs. 


| eae Day 
By Rose Brooks 
Ruth Martin tumbled out of bed and ran to 
her window, smiling her gayest, almost before 
her eyes were open. 
“Tt did clear up!’’ she exulted. ‘My good- 
mess, how everything shines after the rain 
|—and smell!” She drew a long breath of the 
erisp mountain air. ‘‘We’ll be able to see to the 
‘North Pole from the top of Cardigan today. 
Regular smile day this is! Never knew a day 
could be so nice!’”’ Arrayed by this time in 
| dark blue bloomers and white middy, she gave 
her sleek bobbed head a final pat and ran softly 
downstairs, her face matching the morning. 
| “My gracious, first one down! Guess the 
alarm clock inside my head went off too soon, 
to make extra time on such a jolly day. T’ll 
see if I can’t get breakfast all my own self 
before Mums gets down, to make up for my 
| being away the whole day.” Smiling and hum- 
“ming, Ruth was capably under way in no time 
'—fire crackling in the stove, water boiling, 
bread cut for toast. Dancing on light and 
sneakered feet, she soon had the gray table 
| on the porch set, even to a fresh-picked nosegay. 
“Smile day! Smile day!’ she hummed over 
and over. ‘“Everything’s like a smile this morn- 
Sunshine on your back—way the moss 


“he larks must have called you,’ Mother 
“What a capable, 


mountain-climbing, breakfast-getting daughter 


I have!’ she said, as she ran an appreciative 


eye over breakfast preparations. 

“And I’ll race up and dress the twinnies. 
Will nine o’clock ever come, Mums?” Ruth 
flung back over her shoulder as she scampered 
For at nine she expected the Ford, 
packed with young people and provisions, which 
was to take them to the foot of the mountain. 

“T’ll bring you something from the tippy- 
top,” Ruth promised the twinnies, John and 


| Jean, half an hour later, as they all ate scram- 
| bled eggs and toast on the sunny porch. 


“What?” demanded John. 

“Sure?” from Jean. 

“Don’t know what, but it’s sure,” bubbled 
Ruth, dancing into the kitchen for more cocoa. 
“Phat isn’t the Ford?” She stopped in her 
tracks and poised two cups precariously over 
two yellow heads. “It is the Ford! Itis! It 
is! And an hour early! Oh, Mums, we'll have 
an hour more fun than I ’xpected!” Dashing 
for lunch boxes and sweater, she was back in 
time to see the Ford puff into sight. 

“Ho! Joke’s on me! It’s another Ford!” 
she laughed. ‘Thought it was funny if every- 
body was ready an hour early.” 

The boy who worked in the village express 
office jumped out and handed Mrs. Martin a yel- 
low envelope, and when she had opened and 
read it, Ruth somehow felt the smile fading out 
of herself and the day. 

Mother scribbled a hasty message and handed 
it to the waiting boy, then took it back and 


said, “No, wait—I’ll go with you, to catch the 
9.10. Mr. Martin is away in Boston with our 
car, so you'll have to drive me down. Passing 
Ruth, she touched her shoulder. gently and said, 
“Come inside and help me hurry, dear.” And 
Ruth followed like a sleepwalker; because 
didn’t she know that if Mother vanished there 
was no one to stay with the twinnies but her- 
self, and wasn’t this her own day, long awaited? 


“Telegram,” said Mother. 
An automobile accident. 
hurt, but badly shaken up and in a hospital 


“Tt’s Aunt Ruth. 
No, not dangerously 


and calling constantly for me. 
dear.” 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing Mother brush, 
comb, and soap, box. 

“Father will be home this afternoon, but not 
till six or seven,’’ Mother went on, real regret 
in her voice. “And your climb up Cardigan—” 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing slippers and 
bath robe. 

“There is no other way, dear. I can’t leave 
the twinnies anywhere for the day till they’ve 
whooped their last whoop.” 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing handkerchiefs 
and gloves, and this time managing a small 
smile, though, for reasons best known to her- 
self, her eyes looked at her toes. 

“T’ll telegraph when I get there, to say when 
I can come back,’ went on Mother, proud to 
her toes of Ruth’s gallant little smile. “And 
more sunny days coming for climbs,” she added, 
stooping for a good-by kiss. 

“Course,” said Ruth, and fled hastily with 
Mother’s suitcase to the waiting Ford. But it 
was straight at Mother and not at her toes that 
Ruth looked as Mother stood, ready to climb 
in, and it was with a real and full-sized smile 
that she said, “Could you stop at Bee’s on your 
way, Mums, and ’xplain? And tell them not 
to drive up.” 

“Pluck!” said Mother to herself as the boy 
and Ford rattled her down the hill. “Took it 
standing! Not one whine! And how she has 
looked forward to this day!” 

“Not their fault they’re not old enough to 
take care of themselves!’ Ruth told herself 
as she turned back to the two yellow heads 
bobbing over the piazza rail. “Oh, well—” 

And for some reason she didn’t bother to 
think about, the day unexpectedly felt “smiley” 
again, and she almost danced up the steps to 
the waiting twinnies and gave each a hug. 

“Nobody is going to howl today,” she an- 
nounced firmly. : 

“John tips me over,” protested Jean. 

“John doesn’t mean to. It’s when he’s in a 
hurry and you’re too slow to get out of his 
way,” laughed Ruth. “But even if you get 
tipped over, you’re not going to howl. Not 
once today. Nobody is. Now remember.” 

“Jean falls on my train tracks and knocks 
’em all apart,” said John. ‘Where’s Mums 
gone?” 

“Jean doesn’t mean to. 
she ean’t help it. But even if she does plump 
down on your tracks, you’re not to howl. No- 
body. All day. Mums had to go on the train 
’ecause Aunt Ruth needed her. And Daddy’ll 
be back before dark. And we’re going to have 
fun all day long. Regular picnic. You'll see.” 

And they did. What more simple than a 
picnic under the big pine tree by the brook, 
when lunch boxes for Cardigan were all packed 
and waiting? And no picnickers ever enjoyed 
themselves more than John and Jean—and 
Ruth. Yes, Ruth, too. And after the picnic, 
Ruth tucked the twinnies into their little beds, 
as sleepy as fat and jolly puppies, and she her- 
self curled up in the porch hammock, meaning 
to read, and fell sound asleep herself. 

“Daddy! Daddy’s coming!” piped John, later 
in the afternoon. 

“Can’t be Daddy,” said Ruth, running to look 
at the clock. ‘No, it’s only four, and Mums 
said not till six or seven.” 


I must go, 


She’s so roly-poly 


“It’s Daddy !” insisted John. “Guess I know 
how Daddy’s ‘nengine’ sounds.” And down the 
drive as far as the big boulder trotted the twin- 
nies to wait; and sure enough, around the curve 
swung Daddy in the familiar car. 

“In with the roly-polies!” Daddy’s own 
cheery voice, as he loaded the twinnies on the 
front seat. “And here’s a note for my girl!” 
He turned and beamed at Ruth, flying down 
the driveway. “Bee ran out as I chugged past 
her house and asked me to give it to you.” 

“Bee! Bee isn’t home—she’s up Cardigan.” 

“Didn’t go. Thought tomorrow’d be a better 
day.” 

“Tomorrow! Oh, Daddy, are you going to 
be home tomorrow?” 

“Couldn’t pry me off the place tomorrow, and 
I want two fat twinnies at my heels every 
minute.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” And Ruth hid her face sud- 
denly on his sleeve. 

“Ho! She said nobody could howl all day!” 
From John. 

“Said nobody could, not if we fell down— 
or anything!” From Jean. 

“Ruth said that? Well, I guess you don’t 
catch her, then! Laughing up my sleeye— 
that’s what she’s doing!” And with a real 
laugh Ruth lifted a shining face. 

And the note said: 


Dear Ruth: 

We'd come up and picnic in your woods, but 
some of us haven’t had the whoops, so we can’t. 
And nobody wanted to go without you. You’re 
the one that keeps us smiling—yes, you are— 
and we didn’t want to toil up Cardigan in a 
long-faced procession without you. If your 
father’s going to be home tomorrow, we'll go 
then. I’ll ask him, when he drives past. Your 
mother said he’d come this way. Never mind 
bringing your lunch, if you and the twinnies 
have eaten it today. Just bring your smiles 
and we'll bring the lunch. BEE. 

A Ruth with dancing feet served supper, and 
a Ruth all smiles hugged Daddy good-night and 
whispered, into his understanding ear, ‘Oh, 
Daddy, this was going to be smile day, and 
then it wasn’t, and then it was, and now to- 
morrow’s going to be smile day!” 

“And it will be, twice as much!” 

(All rights reserved) 


The Unfinished Prayer 


“ ‘Now I lay me’—say it, darling.” 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 
O’er her folded fingertips. 
“Down to sleep.” “To s’eep,” she murmured ; 

And the curly head bent low. 
“J pray the Lord,” I gently added— 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“Pay de Lord,” the words came faintly— 
Fainter still, “My soul to teep.” 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And my child was fast asleep. 


But the dewy eyes half opened 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice gently whispered: 
“Mamma, Dod knows all de yest.” 


Oh! the trusting, sweet confiding, 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who hears my feeblest cry! 


—Col. Thomas B. Ayers in the “Lutheran.” 
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Constructive Philosophy and Recent 
Apologetics 
By Professor John Wright Buckham 
Pacific School of Religion 


After a long divergence from the viewpoint 
of Christian theology, philosophy is now build- 
ing up a thought-structure so accordant with 
the principles underlying Christianity as to 
constitute a fresh witness to its validity. 

A marked contribution to this constructive 
philosophy is Professor Wilson’s The Self and 
Its World. While the author does not make 
use of the term ‘“Personalism’—apparently 
fearing (perhaps wisely) the limitations of a 
shibboleth—the volume, as. the title indicates, 
may best be described as-a strong and original 
presentation of the personalistic philosophy. 
With genuine cogency of thought, and clarity 
and attractiveness of manner, the author passes 
in review the current schools of philosophy, 
pointing out both-their positive and their nega- 
tive aspects, thus leading up to a constructive 
and contributive study of the Self as the center 
of reality and value. The criticism of the new 
Realism is notably thorough and effective. Pro- 
fessor Wilson grants the reality of ‘‘a source 
of stimulation’ independent of the self, but 
holds that its meaning and value lie in its being 
an instrument of selfhood. The Self is an ex- 
perient, “‘a permanent potentiality constantly 
realizing itself,’ a conscious agent, creative and 
free, transcending space and time and giving 
expression to its inner life through a body. 

The deficiency of the volume, if it has one, 
lies in the failure to provide an adequate dis- 
eussion of the nature of the Supreme Self and 
his relation to the world and to human selves. 
But this would require a volume of itself. The 
author’s general attitude regarding the subject 
is expressed, however, in the following deliber- 
ate and significant statement: ‘The religious 
conception of the Fatherhood of God, when in- 
terpreted in the light of the whole of experi- 
ence, gives us the most satisfactory view of 
God’s relation to human selves. This view car- 
ries with it a fairly convincing argument for 
belief in a future life.” 

The need for reinterpretation—not to say 
defense—of Christianity is increasingly evident 
in order to help meet the doubts and difficul- 
ties which everywhere beset men at the pres- 
ent time. A volume devoted to this purpose 
has recently appeared, written from an Anglo- 
Catholic viewpoint and characterized by con- 
servatism, but also by insight and mental 
grasp.2. The authors realize that Philosophy 
and Theology must unite in the task of the 
interpretation of Christianity if it is to hold 
its own intellectually, and they are versed in 
both. The principal criticism to be made, how- 
ever, is that the fusion is not very successfully 
accomplished. ‘The philosophical chapters are 
superior to the theological in freshness and 
thoughtfulness. The churchly and sacramen- 
tal view of Christianity is effectively and 
persuasively presented, but it is made so promi- 
nent as to obscure the wider and deeper 
meaning of the Christian faith seen in the light 
not only of philosophy, but of experience. 

The lectures on the Joseph Cook Founda- 
tion by Professor Cleland B. McAfee, delivered, 
in whole or in part, in India, China, Japan, 
and other Asiatic countries, constitute a sane 
and constructive but somewhat colorless and 
conventional -presentation of the essentials of 
Christian Faith.® 


The comprehensiveness and rationality of 
this presentation of Christianity are sufficient 
to commend it, especially to minds unfamiliar 
with Christian Apologetic; but if Christianity 
is to win the profounder minds of the Orient 
it must be set forth with a richer recognition 
of the points of contact with Oriental religious 
thought and a deeper insight into the unique- 
ness of the Christian faith than here are shown. 

The absence of both an analytical table of 
contents and of an index is a handicap to the 
volume. 


Condensed Evolution 

If the Fundamentalist wishes to continue to 
steel his mind against the acceptance of evolu- 
tion he had best avoid a striking little book on 
the subject by Professor Newman.’ For in, it 
the evidences in support of evolution are stated 
with a condensed clarity and cumulative effect 
such as no reasonable mind ean resist. Here 
is, indeed, “the gist of evolution.” 

Yet that against which the Fundamentalist 
really and rightly protests is not evolution it- 
self, but the degradation of the human soul to 
the animal level which evolution seems to 
imply. What is needed, therefore, is not only 
the gist of evolution but the meaning of it. 
And in this regard the present volume furnishes 
no help. For an interpretation of evolution in 
its larger meanings one must turn to such a 
volume as Professor Simpson’s Man and the 
Achievement of Immortality or the writings of 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 

The antithesis between the “creationist”? and 
the “evolutionist”? which Professor Newman em- 
ploys is misleading. Creation and evolution 
are not necessarily opposed. To be sure, the 
creationist cannot be an evolutionist if he holds 
fast to special acts of creation; but there is a 
larger conception of creation which sees evolu- 
tion as but a method of progressive creation. 
What the confused mind of today needs is not 
only to be assured that there is no conflict be- 
tween science and religion, but to be shown 
that there is also no real conflict between 
science and a rational theology. 


1The Self and Its World, by George Arthur 
Wilson, Professor of Philosophy, Syracuse 
University. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. 383 pp. 

2? Faith and Truth, a Short Study of Some Prob- 
lems in Philosophy and Theology, by F. H. 
Brabant and Percy Hartill. London, So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1926. 223 pp. 

3 The Christian Conviction, Lectures on the Jo- 
seph Cook Foundation, 1924-25, by Cleland 
Boyd McAfee. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 211 pp. 

*The Gist of Hvolution, by Horatio Hackett 
Newman. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. 154 pp. 


The Faith of a Russian Jew 

Kery To Faitu, by MicHAEL O. GERSHENSON 
(Macmillan. $1.50). This is a translation by 
Herman Frank of a work by a Russian Jew. 
There is an interesting biographical introduc- 
tion of the author in which we learn that 
Gershenson is a literateur highly honored in 
Russia. He came in early life under the in- 
fluence of certain Russian philosophers. He is 
now in revolt against our modern civilization, 
and turns to the Old Testament for instruction 
in matters of religion and for refreshment of 
soul. He has read his Scriptures assiduously, 
quotes from them abundantly, seeks their spir- 
jtual meanings and values for men today. He 
interprets them in the terms of “a biography 
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of God,’ and finds “The Key to Faith” in the 
exchange of the will to differ for the preference 
to conform as the right idea of man’s proper 
conduct. Religion is the systematized form by 
which appropriate conduct is secured in the 
practice of life. To attain such conduct reli- 
gion offers two means: the one, to hold con- 
sciousness open cosmically and not let it be 
penned within the subjunctive bounds of hu- 
manity; and the other, to hold it open—in a 
social sense, and not to close it by selfishness. 
Religion has thus a cosmical and an ethical 
meaning. 

While the book will not satisfy the historical 
student of the Hebrew Scriptures, yet it has 
much profound insight into their spiritual 
meaning and value and is quite suggestive from 
the religious point of view. DANIEL EvyANs. 


General 

Crowps oF SouLs, by CLINTON WUNDER 
(Revell. $1.50). “The church must compete” 
with all kinds of attractions, detractions, and 
recreations. How to do so successfully is the 
message of Dr. Wunder. His church in Roch- 
ester, the Baptist Temple, has ten paid workers 
and a $3,000,000 building. He is past master 
in the art of promotion and publicity. Num- 
bers he gets, and the crowds get much in re- 
turn. Certainly his administrative ability is 
great, and he tells how he does it. 


RELIGION IN THE HEART, by WILLIAM CHAL- 
MERS Covert (Revell. $1.50). Becoming a 
secretary of education of the Presbyterian 
Church has not spoiled Dr. Covert as a preacher. 
It has simply given him a larger field and audi- 
ence. It is no disparagement to the intellec- 
tual quality of these sermons to say that they 
are “heart-messages” on vital themes. They 
are fresh and incisive in style and evangelical 
in spirit. They are sermons, not essays, and 
grip men. Dr. Covert never forgets that the 
main business of a sermon is inspirational. He 
does not use his pulpit as debating platform nor 
yet as a concert stage. Without being sensa- 
tional he can grip the heart. 


Stories 

JUNGLE JOE, PRIDE OF THE CIRCUS, by 
CLARENCE HAwkes (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.50). A story of a circus elephant and 
a bright Malay boy. It starts in a great Ma- 
lay and, after stirring adventures, little Ali 
and his elephant pet, come to America, travel 
with a circus, and finally settle happily in a 
zoo. Instructive and interesting. 


ZATTHU, by EpmMunp H. Sears (Cornhill 
Publishing Co. $2.00). <A vivid, realistic story 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. Romans, 
Greeks, and Jews are among the characters. 
Jesus himself appears in the story and so does 
Mary his mother, and Pilate. It is a strong 
and stirring narrative. Especially significant 
are the changes which come to the lives of 
those, including the natural leader, young 
Zatthu, as they respond to the spiritual influ- 
ence of Jesus. 


My Tower IN DESMOND, by S. R. LysAaGur. 
(Macmillan. $2.50). This rather long and 
beautiful picture of quiet country life in Ire- 
land is broadened by the introduction of the 
World War and the Irish national aspirations 
and struggles for liberty. The measureless 
charm that attaches to the memories of youth- 
ful days in an Irish home has been to us a 
most alluring feature of the story. 


| 
| 
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7 (upsell) NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


The Year in Rhode Island 

The annual Conference, May 11 and 12, at 
| Smithfield Ave. Church, Pawtucket, was all that 
could be desired: beautiful weather, large at- 
tendance, fine local church hospitality, a young 
people’s banquet, brilliant program for which 
Messrs. Penney and Beach and their friends 
were responsible. There were eight speakers 
from four states: New Jersey, New York, Con- 
‘necticut, and Massachusetts. The occasion 
‘suggested to your scribe ‘‘Coronation.” 

Dr. Day presented the gold framework of 
the new merger project; Mrs. Pearsall and 


|/Mrs. Harvey brought jewels and gems of the 


consecrated women’s achievements; educational 
/yalues were the handiwork of Rev. Douglas 
Horton; artistic and comely was worship as 
set forth by Rev. Stanley Ross Fisher; and 


/precious beyond rubies was the human philos- 


ophy of Dr. J. Edgar Park. Rev. J. Burford 
Parry’s spiritual appeal at the one evening 
-service and the sermon preceding the Lord’s 
Supper by Rev. Jay T. Stocking from “Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world,” re- 


| lated the whole conference to the Master and 


fed deeply the little flock in Rhode Island. 

_ The home speakers had much to tell. Dr. 
_Bradford led the devotional periods. Time was 
conserved by summarizing of church letters by 
conference secretary, Rev. M. R. Plumb. Sub- 


| stantial gains were shown by the churches. 
'Several of the needy ones have been strength- 


ened. The apportionment benevolences aver- 
aged $5.65 per resident member. There was 
a genuine purpose to cherish more heartily our 
young people’s assemblages, to organize effec- 
tively for service and fellowship our state con- 
to equip, stabilize, and strengthen 


with the denomination for quest and conquest. 
Gara. cB: 
Indiana Conference to Accept 


Merger Program 
The 68th annual meeting of the Indiana Con- 


ference was held with the First Church, Ko- 


komo, May 10-18. The meetings of the 


-Woman’s Boards had a very good attendance 


and the reports of the year’s work were grati- 
fying. Remarkably impressive parts of the 
meetings were the addresses by Mrs. C. J. Bu- 
chanan, of Indianapolis, on ‘Jeremiah.’ Miss 


Bertha Smith of India and Miss Edith Cold of 


Turkey helped much in sustaining the inter- 
est in foreign work. Miss Miriam Woodberry 
presented in a most interesting way the work 
of our Hxtension Boards. Mrs. Franklin War- 
ner, besides bringing inspiring messages from 
wide fields, helped the Branch and the Union 
to form their plans and to prepare to fit in 
effectively with the merger program. A new 
constitution for the women was adopted and 
will go into effect in 1927. Because of the uni- 
fied efforts of the women during the last four 
years there will be little change necessary in 
bringing the work into line with the new plans. 
A well attended banquet for young people was 
held under the direction of the religious educa- 


tion committee with Dr. Robert. Gammon as 


master of ceremonies. 


The conference sermon was by Dr. Arthur J. 


Folsom, of Fort Wayne, and showed the value 


of discipline, and of the pressure of great bur- 


With the States in Conference 


dens and great movements, resulting in magnifi- 
cent lives and efforts. Dr. DB. W. Huelster of 
the A. M. A, made a deep impression by his 
happy portrayal of the old ways and ideals of 
our fathers and urged love and respect for the 
past while we looked ahead to the future. Rey. 
Wm. F. Hnglish, Jr., secretary of the region, 
gave a lucid and enlightening address on the 
responsibility of the churches of the midwest 
region. Dr. W. K. Bloom, secretary of the 
eastern division, gave a delightful survey of 
Congregational events from Scrooby to Indiana. 

In the business sessions Superintendent 
Humfreys’ reports showed the state interests 
to be in a better condition than ever before. 
The conference changed its constitution to fit 
in with the new order of things and will put 
these changes into effect at once, so that when 
1927 comes the work of the state will quickly 
and harmoniously fit in with the National 
Council program. Plans for the expansion of 
our work in the Calumet region of Indiana 
were heartily adopted. Rey. R. M. Pratt, of 
Hast Chicago, was elected moderator. Rev. Wil- 
liam Pierce of Dunkirk was scribe. The con- 
ference next year will meet at Gary. 


Missouri Congregationalists Meet in 
St. Louis 


The 62d annual meeting of the Missouri 
Conference was held May 10-12 in Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. This was the fifth time 
that Pilgrim Church. has been the Conference 
host, while eight of her members have served 
as Conference moderators, two serving a second 
term, and four of her ministers have served as 
Conference preachers. 

This 1926 Conference elected another Pil- 
grimite, Mr. W. H. Danforth, as moderator of 
the Conference for the coming year. The ad- 
dress of welcome by Pilgrim’s pastor, Dr. R. 
H. Stafford, was of such a genuine and hos- 
pitable nature that the delegates stayed for the 
most part throughout the entire three-day ses- 
sion, and it is gratifying to record one of the 
largest registered attendance of pastors and 
delegates in the 62 years’ history of the Con- 
ference. 

The central theme this year was “Congrega- 
tionalism: Its Meaning Through the Merger.” 
Rey. William F. English, Jr., of Chicago, the 
Midwest Regional Secretary, spoke on “The 
Merger of our Church Boards,” “Women’s 
Work in Connection with the Merger,” and 
“The Present-Day Challenge to Our Congrega- 
tional Fellowship.” Dr. EH. M. Halliday, sec- 
retary of our Dxtension Boards, spoke on ‘The 
Homeland and the Merger,” ‘Facing a New 
World,” and “From 1826 to 1926.” 

Dr. Perey T. Watson of Fenchow, China, 
brought a thrilling message and swayed his 
audience by graphic descriptions of the re- 
sults of our educational, evangelical, and medi- 
cal missionary labors in the Hast. Mrs. FP. A. 
Hall and Mrs. H. M. Pflager presided at con- 
ferences on the foreign and homeland work. 
Supt. A. R. Atwood introduced 14 Missouri 
home missionaries, who told briefly of their 
successes in the local field. 

The reports indicated that the Conference is 
in the midst of a successful building campaign. 
Several parsonages have recently been secured 
and three new meetinghouses have lately been 


dedicated: namely; Country Club of Kansas 
City, Rev. Robert Porter, pastor; Immanuel 
of St. Louis, Rev. L. L. Steadman, pastor; and 
Plymouth of St. Joseph, Rev. R. B. Morgan, 
pastor. 

The report of the Conference registrar 
stated that Missouri Congregationalists con- 
tinue to be leaders in per capita giving to 
benevolences. Throughout the country last 
year, our members contributed about $3.75 
per capita to the Board Benevolences, while 
the Missouri benevolent gifts averaged $7.30. 
Missouri Conference specializes, however, in re- 
ligious education and the question was asked: 
“Where in America can you find another Con- 
ference of 12,000 members which is helping to 
maintain three colleges and two academies?” 
Drury College, with its growing endowment, 
new buildings, popular president, attractive 
dean of women, and increasing enrollment, 
is already known as the “Yale of the South- 
west.” Kidder Institute has offered, for forty 
years, a Christian education to a frontier popu- 
lation, and it has now become a junior college, 
with an endowment of $180,000. Iberia Acad- 
emy represents our outreach in the Ozarks and 
this September becomes a junior college. 

As usual, the Missouri Conference meetings 
were preceded by a young people’s rally, ban- 
quet, and institute. Dr. R. W. Gammon of 
Chicago was the principal speaker at the rally 
and banquet, while Rev. H. H. Hubbell, direc- 
tor of religious education at Pilgrim Church, 
presided at the institute. The institute adopted 
as the year’s slogan “Up and Doing,’ antici- 
pating a 10 per cent increase in all departments 
of young people’s work. Dr. W. C. Timmons 
of St. Louis delivered an address on “Youth 
Rewrites an Old Word.” 

The Country Club Church of Kansas City 
has invited the Missouri Conference to meet 
there in May, 1927. A. RB. A. 


Tennessee Conference in Annual 


Session 

The Tennessee Congregational Conference 
had its annual meeting with Plymouth Church 
at Louisville, Ky., May 5-9. The program 
was comprehensive, including problems con- 
nected with the local church life and those con- 
nected with Congregationalism at large. Those 
who. have been attending the State Confer- 
ences for some time pronounced this meeting 
one of the most successful and inspiring that 
has been held for many years. A splendid 
representative delegation was present from all 
of the churches represented in the Conference. 
The speakers were strong, well-informed, and 
inspiring. 

Rey: H. S. Lieper, Mr. G. N. White, and 
Mrs. ¥. W. Wilcox represented the A. M. A. 
from the New York office. Mrs. Alfred Law- 
less, Dr. H. S. Barnwell, and Miss Catherine 
Turrentine were present from the Southern 
office. 

Among the topics discussed were the follow- 
ing: “The A.M.A. of the Past, the Present, 
and the Future,” “The Unification Program of 
the Congregational Church,” “The Child and 
the Church,” ‘Man’s Responsibility to the 
Church,” “Youth and the Kingdom,” and “The 
Women’s Program.” 

The Conference felt that there was a need 
for the extension of Congregational work as 
well as intensifying the program in the churches 
already established in the Conference. A com- 
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mittee was formed under the leadership of Rey. 
H. B. Johnson, of Chattanooga, to work out 
plans for this extension program. 

The Conference voted to help the building 
program of the Congregational Church at 
Memphis. In the future, the churches hope to 
co-operate with each other in the building pro- 
grams that shall be projected. Reports from 
the churches indicate that splendid service is 
being rendered and that the communities where 
the churches are located are feeling the influ- 
ence of the Congregational program. 

Rey. A. L. DeMond was chosen as new Mod- 
erator for the Conference. The next meeting 
will be held at Fisk University, April 27 to 
May 1, 1927. The opening sermon will be 
preached by the retiring moderator, Rev. HE. G. 
Harris, of Louisville. P. 5; B: 


Michigan Confgregationalists Discuss 


Important Questions 

Merger, Music, and Mexico—these are the 
three M’s that will stick in the memory of those 
in attendance at the Michigan State Confer- 
ence held in Grand Rapids, May 18-20. 

The merger was interpreted by Mrs. F. H. 
Warner and Rev. W. H. Day. The music was 
furnished in generous quantity and exquisite 
quality by the fifty-piece orchestra of Olivet 
College. Mexico was introduced by Rey. H. A. 
Jump of Ann Arbor, the only Michigan mem- 
ber in-the recent friendship tour to Mexico 
organized by Secretary Hubert Herring. After 
this delegate had stirred the conference with 
an amazing tale of educational reconstruction 
and political regeneration going on in the Mex- 
ican Republic, resolutions were adopted deplor- 
ing the misinformation so widely current, pledg- 
ing an intelligent interest in the real facts of 
Mexico, congratulating her on achievements al- 
ready recorded, and urging our government to 
pursue an attitude not of hostile watchfulness 
but of helpful sympathy. When the president 
of Mexico receives this letter in his executive 
palace it may turn out to be the first corre- 
spondence that ever went officially from Congre- 
gational churches of the United States to the 
republic south of the Rio Grande. 

Yes, Michigan will go ahead and merge any- 
thing and everything she is asked to. She has 
always heen strong for the machinery of the 
new Congregationalism. Dr. Ozora Davis in 
his sermon referred humorously to the merger 
as “taking forty-two secretaries, giving them 
new names, moving them into new offices, keep- 
ing them at the old salary, and telling them to 
be happy.’ But Dr. Day and Mrs. Warner 
pointed out definite gains to be reaped. Very 
convincing was the former’s illustration of a 
mission field where there might be missionaries 
of the American Board, the Woman’s Board of 
the Interior, and the Woman’s Board of the 
Pacific. Suppose it became necessary to ex- 
cuse on furlough a teacher in one of the schools. 
In our present form of organization, before an 
exchange can be legally effected and a number 
of the mission staff be borrowed for the va- 
cancy, there must be cablegrams, letters, and 
discussions involving three boards meeting at 
three different times. In the future, under a 
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closer unity, such a problem would be greatly 
simplified. 

It has been a great year for architects and 
earpenters in Michigan Congregationalism. 
Superintendent Sutherland’s report indicated 
that one church out of every five has rebuilt or 
improved its plant. There is anet gain of 1,546 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Church etiquette note: In some of our 
most fashionable churches the really exclu- 
sive circles this 

meetings. 


season are the prayer 


in church membership. There are only eight 
vacant pulpits in the state. Several young 
people of high-school and college age filled an 
illuminating hour telling what they wanted of 
the church. Apparently they will put up with 
less dancing and basketball if they can have 
more religion. 

Religious education was discussed by Rev. 
R. T. Caldwell and Rey. Carl Stackman. And 
later-in the day Mr. Stackman, the new state 
secretary of young people’s work, presided over 
a banquet of two hundred high school students, 
where balloons popped while cheers and songs 
ran riot. Rev. H. A. Jump of Ann Arbor and 
Pres. Ozora Davis of Chicago spoke after the 
balloons quieted down. The beautiful com- 
munion ritual of the Park Church was used at 
the Conference Lord’s Supper. Various ses- 
sions were opened by quiet meditations. The 
British accent of Rev. Hdwyn Evans of Calu- 
met and his penetrating spirituality had sug- 
gestions of Keswick for some of us who are 
acquainted with the English skill in the culture 
of devotion. 

The Social Service Committee of the Con- 
ference conducted a discussion on the applica- 
tion to the problems of Michigan of the plat- 
form of social ideals drawn up by the Social 
Service Commission. It was voted to insti- 
tute next fall a series of social and industrial 
clinics wherein groups of ministers and laymen 
will gather once a month for a twenty-four 
hour study on the field of some problem of so- 
cial import, —such as the automobile industry, 
the country church, the foreign groups in De- 
troit, and the recreations of a great city. The 
rural church had an able voice in President 
Butterfield of Michigan State College. Olivet 
furnished several speakers who solicited larger 
support for an institution whose spirit and his- 
tory entitle it to the good will of all mid-west 
Congregationalists. The conference concluded 
with a banquet to which the editor af the 
Grand Rapids Herald, Arthur H. Vandenburg, 
brought a notable message on the subject of 
“Prohibition and the Citizen.” He said “the 
greatest service that can be rendered prohibi- 
tion at the present time is to precipitate a 
plebiscite ; but my opinion is that the American 
majorities speaking in their constitutional 
units are as dry today as they ever were.” 

The following are some random shots from 
various speakers on the program: 

“A high-school student can show his reli- 
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gion by the way he tackles his. list of irregu 
lar French verbs.” ... “The average attend. 
ance in a Congregational chureh is 30 per cent 
of its enrolled membership.” ... “The major 
part of the philanthropic giving in New York 
City is done by sixty-eight families,” . ./ 
“When Cicero was in exile in Greece he gazed 
up toward the top of Mt. Olympus, where the 
mythology of that land had located the homes 
of the gods and the demigods; but he con- 
fessed sadly, ‘all I can see is snow and ice’” 
. .. “Modern business is not Christian and 
will never be Christian so long as the profit mo- 
tive dominates.” . .. “Many persons keenly in- 
terested in Christian international problems in 
Turkey or China never see the construction 
gang of five hundred Italian laborers that haye 
suddenly been dumped down upon their town.” 
. . . Superintendent Sutherland coined a new 
scripture text for the merger, “And now abid- 
eth men and women and the church, but the 
greatest of these is the church.” H. A. da 


Southern California Conference 


at Pomona 

The May days, 8-12, were bright and warm, 
as Pomona welcomed the hosts of Congrega- 
tionalists. In that auditorium so rarely beauti- 
ful, and with the many conveniences of the 
expansive building, all meetings were given 
splendid provision. And to the hospitable pas- 
tor, Rey. Luther Freeman, and his people, were 
due much of the joy of the gathering. 

The first two days were given to a confer- 
ence of the young people who, in addresses, 
pageants, and discussion groups, set forth their 
work, and enjoyed inspiration and the exchange 
of ideas and methods. Among the features was 
an address by Pres. H. F. Schwartz of Berke- 
ley on “Finding God’s Plan for My Life’; a 
pageant, “A Legend of the Grail,” given by the 
young people of First Church, Los Angeles; 
the morning service of worship in Pilgrim 
Church with the minister preaching; the round 
table and classes; the concluding vesper service 
at the Greek Theater, Pomona College, with an 
address by Prof. Raymond Brooks. 

For Monday morning there was a special 
call to ministers to a meeting which was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Charles S. Mills of New York 
on “Ministerial Efficiency.” It has become the 
custom to make the five o’clock hour of Mon- 
day a vesper service of worship. This year the 
sermon was given by Henry Mowbray of San 
Bernardino on the subject, “The Household of 
God.” 

Lack of space forbids mention of all the in- 
teresting contents of the program. We men- 
tion with high appreciation the visitors this 
year: Dr. Mills of New York, whose counsels 
were highly valued; Rev. Frank L. Moore, rich 
with personal acquaintanee and reminiscence; 
Rey. Rockwell H. Potter, who with fervid elo- 
quence described his. trip with the American 
Board delegation among the missions of India. 

There were interesting addresses by Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt on ‘Walking Together with 
Governor Bradford and Our Puritan Fathers” ; 
Rey. E. C. Norton on “What a Christian 
College Has Meant to Me”; by our moderator, 
Rev. J. B. Toomay, on “The Congregational 
Coat of Arms’; Prof. Raymond C. Brooks on 
“America’s Contribution to Religion’; Rey. 
Samuel Hitchcock, ‘The Preacher of Tomor- 


row”; Rev. Ralph Larkin, “Thinking Like 
God”; Rev. W. I. Newman, “The Personal 
Touch.” At stated times through the day, 


half hours were devoted to meditation and wor- 
ship, which were led by Rev. James H. Hutch- 
ins, with three studies in the Gospel of John, 
“Christ the Inextinguishable Light,’ ‘Christ 
in Authority,” and “Christ in the Inner Circle.” 

In the reports of the treasurer, Mr. Fred M. 
Wilcox, the extension secretary, Rey. Paul 
B. Waterhouse, and the superintendent and 
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egistrar, Rev. George F, Kenngott, there were 
jutlined our share of the religious prosperity 
jvhich is the privilege of Southern California. 
‘he annual address of the superintendent is 
ow eagerly awaited by all as a statesmanly 
renouncement. 

'On Tuesday morning the interesting reports 
\£ the standing committees were given. In the 
‘rograms of the years to come these may be 
jmitted, or incorporated in reports of the con- 
erence business, for it was determined that all 
jtanding committees—except the education com- 
jaittee—such as the benevolence, evangelism, 
‘ndian affairs, etc., shall head up in the board 
£ directors, with members of the board as 
hairmen, though membership in the commit- 
‘ees shall include names not in the board. The 
jducational committee shall be composed of 
gembers chosen for three years; each year two 
0 be chosen by the Conference and one by the 
‘oard of directors. 

| The Conference is happy in the following 
jains: churches, two; members, 1,200; Sunday 
‘chool attendants, 1,030; apportionment, $25,- 
AT, 

| The overture of the American Board for Con- 
erence co-operation in work on the West Coast 
)£ Mexico was given hearty hospitality. There 
ire so many Mexicans in Southern California 
or whom the Conference feels a responsibility 
nd serves in its several missions and churches, 
md, also, the schools at Hermosillo and Ma- 
jatlan are so adjacent to California, that the 
vork is one work. There was voted a readi- 
jess to co-operate with the American Board in 
juch counselings and activities as may be 
easible. 

_Mr. C. BE. Spaulding of Los Angeles was 
jhosen moderator; Rey. Edward Fuller, as- 
jistant moderator; Rev. T. R. Dyer, scribe; 
Rev. G. F. Kenngott, registrar; Rev. P. F. 
Schrock, the preacher. Ck: 
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_From East to West 


MAINE 

jesqui-Centennial Celebration at Fryeburg 

| On May 22, with a special historical sermon 
veviewing the past 150 years, Rev. BE. W. 
Wild, pastor of First, Fryeburg, began the 
sbservance of the sesqui-centennial of that 
yrganization. Mr. Wild spoke of the great 
vork of the pioneers of Fryeburg in establish- 
mg the church a few years after the town was 
neorporated, and the privations they endured 
ea accomplishing that work. Fryeburg 


Academy was a direct offspring of the church, 
the first pastor, Rev. William Fessenden, being 


: 
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one of the first trustees of that institution. At 
this service was sung the Centennial Hymn, 
written by Miss Jennie Sewall, whose father, 
the Rev. D. B. Sewall, was pastor just before 
the centennial celebration. 

In the afternoon the anniversary exercises 
were continued with an historical address by 
Miss Anna Barrows, of Columbia University, 
in which she incorporated the address delivered 


First CHURCH, FRYEBURG, MAINE 


by her mother at the centennial celebration in 
1875. She mentioned the principal historical 
incidents during the century and a half of the 
church’s service, and showed how closely it 
had been knit into the social and civic life of 
the town. A special musical program was 
conducted by Mr. H. A. D. Hurd, the church 
organist and choirmaster, in which the choirs 
of the churches of Conway and North Conway, 
N. H., and the Fryeburg Academy Chorus as- 
sisted. Following the service in the church, a 
reception was held in the vestry; and after 
the social gathering a collation was served by 
the women of the Church Circle. 

The present house of worship has been occu- 
pied 75 years, and is the second building since 
the church instituted services in that part of 
the town. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Memorial Tablet at Newington 
On Mother’s Day a bronze tablet which 
reads : 
In Memory 
of 
Mrs. BPlizabeth (Knight) Janverin 
Born July 8 1687 
Died February 10 1757 
Married Rev. Joseph Adams A.M. 
Pastor of this Church 
October 13 1720 
was unveiled in the church at Newington with 
appropriate ceremonies, and in the presence of 
a large congregation. 

In his address the pastor, Rev. Albert Don- 
nell, reviewed Mrs. Adams’ ancestry, which, he 
stated, equaled in quality that of her distin- 
guished husband. Her father was from a Hu- 
guenot family and a St. Bartholomew refugee 
from France. Her mother was from a leading 
colonial family. Her union with Joseph Adams, 
who became a distinguished clergyman (Bel- 
knap, the historian, called him “the Bishop of 
Newington”), was the source of generations 
of descendants whose services to the country 
and the world have been of distinctive value. 

On Labor Day of the past year a tablet in 
memory of the Rev. Joseph Adams was un- 
veiled. He was the first pastor of the town 
church, a building still owned by the town, 
and the oldest now regularly used as a place 
of worship by a Congregational church in this 
country. He was pastor 1715-1783, the longest 
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pastorate in the history of our churches with- 
out the aid of an assistant. 


Men’s Club Banquet 

The men’s club of the Gorham church ended 
a successful year’s program with a banquet on 
May 11. Ex-Governor Robert P. Bass was 
the speaker, and he gave a brilliant and stir- 
ring address on ‘The Economic Resources of 
New England.” ‘The men of the community are 
very much interested in this club and the mem- 
bership increases at each meeting. It is now 
well past the 100th mark. Under the auspices 
of the club a band concert was given in the 
municipal hall, the proceeds of which were used 
to provide equipment for summer camping for 
the two boys’ organizations of the church. 
Rey. William Sinclair is pastor at Gorham. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Plans for Shawmut Church, Boston 

Shawmut Church, Boston, has not termi- 
nated its long career, as some have supposed, 
by the sale of its edifice to the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church. The church did at one time, 
some months ago, vote to disband and to unite 
as a body with Park Street Church. Rev. Dr. 
Conrad and the Park Street people have been 
sympathetic with Shawmut Church in its as- 
pirations to maintain its existence in the South 
Hnd. When it seemed to the Shawmut con- 
gregation that the struggle was too hard, they 
turned to Park Street with plans for a union, 
in which they should bring the sale price of 
the Shawmut edifice to Park Street to be ulti- 
mately a part of the Park Street endowment 
fund, but to be used immediately, and for a 
longer or shorter time, as experience might 
show, for the continuance of mission work in 
the Shawmut Church territory. In making this — 
proposal Shawmut Church supposed that there 
were no legal obstacles in the way. But it 
appeared clearly that by virtue of agreements 
made in 1918, at the time that a considerable 
sum of money was put at the disposal of Shaw- 
mut Church by several Congregational organi- 
zations, the proceeds of any sale of Shawmut 
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Mirimichi Family Camp (Provision for Children) 

Land and Water sports 

Cottages—Tents—Sleeping Porches 
Booklets 

HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS ONA EVANS BRIGGS 


Owners and Directors 
Wauregan, Northfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Auditorium. The facilities of 
a hotel with the atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, also private ones. 
Excellent, inexpensive dining rooms near. Garage on premises. 
Free map sent. ‘Telephone, Franklin 1142. Address: 


MRS. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 ““G” Street, Northwest 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season. 


Riding horses and ponies 
Moderate Rates 
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Church were to revert to the Congregational 
Church Union and to the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, thus to secure that the 
Congregational interests as a whole should ad- 
minister the sale proceeds. 

“The union and the sale proceeds were not 
sought by Park Street Church. Their atti- 
tude was wholly that of assisting Shawmut as 
best they might in fulfilling the propositions 
which the Shawmut people originated. Rey. 
Dr. Conrad interested himself to see that the 
legal aspects of the situation were made clear 
to all parties. The inability of Shawmut to 
bring its sale proceeds to Park Street does not 
in any way cripple. the latter church, whose 
work was never more successful and extensive 
than now, and whose endowment plans were 
made before the Shawmut proposal was re- 
ceived, and are now in process of realization. 

Quite a ‘number of members of Shawmut 
Church have joined Park Street Church by let- 
ter in the past few months. Meantime, after 
prolonged. consideration, Shawmut Church has 
decided to continue its work, having rescinded 
its vote to disband. It is fortunately circum- 
stanced to worship in the Shawmut edifice, at 
10.30 a.m., Sundays, since the Scotch Presby- 
terians do not at present have a morning serv- 
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ice. Altogether, Shawmut people have arrange- 
ments with the Scotch Presbyterians to use the 
vestries of the church for certain stated weekly 
and monthly meetings, so that they are con~ 
tinuing their worship and work at the o 
church. This has been made possible, finan- 
cially, by an arrangement heartily entered into 
by Shawmut Church, and the Congregational 
Church Union and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, by which Shawmut re- 
sources are to be augmented by what is prac- 
tically five per cent on the proceeds of the sale 
of the church, for a period sufficiently long, in 
the estimation of all concerned, to enable a 
good trial of the need of Shawmut Church in 
its old field. Since Rev. Dr. Pierce’s resigna- 
tion took effect April 1, the church has been 
having supplies, and is looking for a pastor to 
take full charge. 


Installation at Woburn 

Robert Munson Grey, the 17th pastor of 
First, Woburn, in the 284 years of its history, 
was installed May 14. Mr. Grey has been 10 
years in the ministry; the last seven and one- 
half years he has served Hope Church of 
Worcester. His other pastorates have been 
Greenville, N. H., and Hopkinton, Mass. His 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, including initials and address, minimum cost 
60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


REAL ESTATE 


Amherst residence for sale—Wspecially well- 
built and attractive bungalow-styled house, all 
modern. conveniences. Broad verandas, large 
lawn; nice garden; grand view, good American 
neighborhood. Just the place for a pleasant home 
while children are attending high school, Amherst, 
Mt: ‘Holyoke or Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, i. W.. R. Brown, Amherst, Mass. 


To let for July—Comfortably furnished house 
facing lake, “four miles from Alton Bay, ay ls 
Barn can be used for garage. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, wild fruit in abundance. Provisions 
delivered. Rate $100. For particulars address 
F. H. Foster, 98 Central St., Andover, Mass. 


For. Rent Four furnished. bungalows © at 
Alstead, Ni--H.,; ‘in vicinity White. Mountains. 
Four. to seven rooms, fireplaces, mountain air, fine 
scenery, attractive summer colony, no hay fever; 
$100-$125 for season. each: Rev. W. D. Hall, 
United’ Church, Vergennes, Vt. 


To Let—Five-room’ furnished cottage on the 
shore of Lake Winnepocket. ~Boating, ‘bathing, 
and. fishing. -$20 a week. Henry H. Austin, War- 


ner, \N;i H. 
For ‘Rent—Shore, cottage on. water front, six 
miles from New Haven. Wight rooms, all im- 


provements, comfortably furnished, sleeping porch 
and garage. Safe bathing and carefully restricted 


community. Season $750, July and August $500. 
References given and required. “W. E.,” The 
Congregationalist. 
SUPPLY PASTOR 
Pulpit exchange, one or two months. Well 


equipped church and parsonage. 
Philadelphia. 
References. 


Dasy access to 
From Chicago Wast considered. 
“S. B.,” The Oongregationalist. 


Rev. Laurens H. Seelye, on furlough from the 
American University,.of Beirut, Syria, is available 
for Summer supply preaching until Sept. 1. 600 
W. 122nd St., New York City. 


Minister of good-sized church available for 
supply for July and August. Furnished parson- 
age and summer vacation privileges desirable. 
Address ‘M.,’”’ The Congregationalist. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Ordained pastor available August 1. Good 
preacher. Country preferred. Visitor. $1500 and 
parsonage, “T. J.,’ The Congregationalist. 


Minister, college and seminary training, capa- 
ble, energetic, in.active work, interested in young 
and old, would be pleased to correspond with 
spiritually-minded church with view to pastorate. 
Have family. Middle states preferred. Might ar- 
range to supply for two or three weeks if 
prompt. Address ‘‘Minister,”’ The Oongregation- 
alist. 


POSITION WANTED 
Housekeeper—Refined Protestant middle-aged 
woman desires position as housekeeper for Chris- 
tian gentleman, or gentleman and one child. Can 
furnish best of references. Nearly four years in 
one place. Capable of taking full charge. Near 
Boston preferred. ‘“S. B.,” The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Summer position as companion or 
tutor, by university graduate, daughter of clergy- 
man, Teaching experience, excellent reading voice. 
aterences exchanged.» “I. L.,” The Congregation- 
alist. 


Normal school student desires care one or more 
children for summer in Christian family. Avail- 
able after June 16. Playground experience. “H. 
M.,” The Congregationalist. 


Position as housekeeper or to have charge of 
small institution desired by experienced American 
woman. Efficient, reliable. References. Ready 
Sept. 1. “O. B.,” The Congregationalist. 


Young lady, high school graduate, desires posi- 
tion for summer doing clerical work, or as goy- 
erness or companion. Expects to enter Radcliffe 
next Fall. “E. B.,” The Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EE a 
Cut this advertisement out, 


send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Elizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 


Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. Jt works. 


Rent free to trustworthy adults who will oc- 
cupy home in the country ten miles from Boston 
during July and August. Pine grove, screened 


pe Mrs. Hosmer, 280 Washington St., 
Voburn, Mass. 

“Human Engineering” transforms ‘juvenile 
criminals.” Pocket edition, 100 cartoons, por- 
traits, etc., $1.00. Simple, analytical, enlisting 
roughest boys for summer game of “Animal 
Trainers.” Prof. W. Savory, author and 


publisher, Claremont, Cal. 


_ The Whole Bible—Thirty-one volumes packed 
in case with adjustable leather cover. Cloth 
bound, good print, 18 maps. Price, postpaid, 
$2.00. Sample volume, five cents. Address Eliza- 
beth Merriam, Framingham, Mass. Send self- 
addressed envelope and stamp for sample tracts 
containing parables. 


Pastors and Sunday School teachers ayail your- 
Selves of a great opportunity. Summer course 
in Old Testament Hebrew. Simplified method, 
reasonable rates. .New Church Theological Sehool. 
Philip Steinbuck, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for. circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


VACATION PLACES 


Montlaken, Alton, N. H. <A country vacation 
resort overlooking Lake Winnepesaukee. Beauti- 
ful view; delightful walks and drives; fresh veg- 
etables from home garden. Ideal place for rest 
and to enjoy nature. Booklet. Address Evelynz 
H. Child, 202 School St., Winter Hill, Mass. 


Home in the country—forty miles from Boston. 
Can accommodate two or three persons in beau- 
tiful country home, all modern conveniences 
Fresh vegetables, cream, excellent table. “I. V.,’ 
The Congregationalist. 


Wanted—Paying guests in country home, $13 
om $14 weekly. Write Box 18, Shirley Center 
Mass. 


For Rent—Cottage and garage on Lake Erie 
near Chautauqua; also parsonage for August 
Rev. W. O: Towne, Portland, N. Y. 


Arbutus Farm, Dunbarton, N. H, Old-fashioneé 
country farmhouse, large, airy rooms, excellent 
table, fruits and vegetables in season, accredite¢ 
herd of Jersey cows. Pleasant walks and drives 
altitude 900 feet. Rates, $12 and $13 per week 
and transportation.. F. BH. Garvin, R. F. D. 2 
Concord, N. H. 


Real Vacation, small cost. One night by boat 
from Boston. Glorious Bay of Fundy. Best o: 
scenery, Evangeline country. Americans have be 
gun to discover it. Rates this summer still ter 
dollars a week. J. E. W. Daley, Bay of Fundy 
House, Culloden, Nova Scotia. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation 
We offer good accommodations in our small hote 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre 
spondence solicited. Booklet. <A. J.. Newman 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Kendall Cottage, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Pleasan 
accommodations for a few refined people. Beau 
tiful shore attractions. Modern improvements 
homé cooking. Rates reasonable.’ 


A Few Guests can be accommodated in an at 
tractive Colonial house near lake, 30 miles fron 
Boston. Electricity, bath. Telephone, good home 
cooking, shade trees, beautiful walks and drives 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Reason: 
able. Address Mrs. G. M. Rogers, Westboro 
Mass. 


DO YOU WISH TO BUY a second-hand 
organ? Try an ad in our classified columns. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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theological training was at Boston University 
School of Theology, like a good many other 
Jongregationalists. His paper before the coun- 
al, which elicited much praise, was on “My 
Helpers—Books, Men, and the Master.” 

Two Worcester pastors assisted in the instal- 
lation services: Rev. R. W. McLaughlin, who 
preached the sermon, and Rey. R. EB. Butter- 
field, who made the installing prayer. They 
poke fine words of appreciation for the noble 
work done by Mr. Grey in a great industrial 
center. He has just finished a term as presi- 
Jent of the Ministers’ Union of Worcester, in- 
tluding all the ministers of the city except the 
Uatholic. The charge to the pastor was given 
by Rev. Garfield Morgan of Lynn, and the 
charge to the people by Rev. F. D. Parker, who 
supplied the pulpit between pastorates. The 
tight hand of fellowship was extended by Rey. 
. McD. Blue of the North Woburn church. 
At the supper felicitations and congratulations 
i extended by a number of the pastors from 
Ww oburn Association. 

Large congregations are greeting Mr. Grey 
pt the outset of his ministry, and everything 
seems auspicious for a successful pastorate. 


| , 
Council Accepts Resignation of 


Dr. Seeley K. Tompkins 

| The following resolutions were adopted by 
x Heclesiastical Council called in Central 
| hurch, Boston, May 4, 1926, to consider the 
esignation of the pastor, Dr. Seeley K. Tomp- 
kins. Rev. E. C. Camp of Watertown was 
fen of N of the council and Rev. R. A. Eus- 


en of Newton was scribe. 


Whereas the Reverend Seeley K. Tompkins 
has tendered his resignation as pastor of Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, Massachusetts, in order 
C accept a call to the First Congregational 
Church of Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
| Whereas Central Church and Society have 
ecepted the resignation and 

Whereas the Council, after reviewing the rec- 
rds anent the resignation, has voted to con- 
ur in the action of the Church and Society. 
_ Resolved the Council desires to place on rec- 
rd its appreciation of the high character and 
bilities of Doctor Tompkins as a preacher and 
astor. 

We would also bear testimony to his inter- 
st and usefulness in the many societies he has 
ssisted in directing and in the community in 
which he has lived. 
We would commend him to the First Church 
of Colorado Springs as a brother much be- 
loved, cherishing large anticipations for his 
ministry in the new field. 
_ We trust that Central Church may be guided 
in the choice of a new leader who will carry 
on the work in accordance with the noble ideals 
for which the church has traditionally stood. 

Resolved that copies of these resolutions be 
presented to Central Church, Doctor Tompkins, 
and the First Church in Colorado Springs. 


Centenary Observance at Berlin 
The members of the Congregational church 
of Berlin celebrated on May 9 the 100th anni- 
versary of the fine old 
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rendered splendid service to the 
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town. With the help of friends, 
far and near, the necessary funds 
were subscribed, and to assist with 
the work, Lester M. Bartlett, man- 
ager of the Harvard Quartet of 
Boston, brought a group of musi- 
cians to town who provided a 
musical treat and a generous sub- 
scription toward the church fund. 
On the completion of the repair 
work a program was prepared for 
the anniversary services. Among 
those who took part in the rededi- 
cation of the church were Rey. J. 
L. Barton, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board; Rey. C. H. Washburn, 
a former pastor; and Rev. T. B. 
Lathrop, of Framingham. A most 
impressive part of the evening 
service was the illumination of a 
handsome chandelier presented to 
the church by a member of the 
congregation in memory of Rey. 
William Addison Houghton, for 25 
years a pastor of the church, and 
for 13 years pastor emeritus. The 
pastor and church people are to be 
congratulated upon the beauty and 
the dignity of the fine old building, 
rich in sacred memories of the past, 
and now adorned and equipped for 
the service of the future. 

First Church has been making 
splendid progress under the pastorate of Rey. 
Louis G. Hudson. During his ministry of four 
years there has been a strong accession of mem- 
bers and a new parsonage has been built. 


Second, Dorchester, Opens New Parish House 
In a series of social and religious functions, 
Second, Dorchester, signalized, May 23-30, the 
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woman’s association had in anticipation $1,100 
for equipment, and an extensive heating plant. 
Foundations have been laid for a two-story 
church school building to include recitation 
rooms, executive offices, and church parlors. This 
first unit has cost $75,000, the second, to be 
completed later, will cost an additional $60,000. 

The celebration began Sunday, May 23, Mr. 


first stage of a notable accomplishment—the 
completion of a unit of the new $135,000 parish 
house. For more than a century this church in 
Codman Square has been a beacon, a source 
of intellectual and spiritual power. The in- 
coming of the sons and daughters of many races 
in recent years has resulted in a changed en- 
vironment. Today new emphasis must be 
placed upon educational and social service. The 
great auditorium and commodius chapel of this 
church do not meet the modern need. Instead 
of retreating from the problem, Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney and his counselors caught a vision of 
possibilities. So the new auxiliary building 
comes into existence. Already there is an as- 
sembly hall having a large stage, capable of seat- 
400; a very modern kitchen for which the 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association servy- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Ceuncil Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


HARTFORD 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


W. DouGuas MACKENZIE, President " one 
i inati i i igi i i f the intellectual an 
Tus interdenominational university of religion is located in the center o I ‘ 
cultural life of New England, half-way between Boston and New York. Thus there is ned ace 
bility to the educational advantages of these two cities. It is also in the near neighborhood o 
arious New England colleges and universities. : ’ ae bee 
i The city of Hartford is of fine old New England quality. Churches of various Genome irs 
are established here and are hospitable to all students of the Foundation, offering them so y 
to participate in practical church and social work. In some cases the work receives compensation, 
and students are able to earn a portion of their expenses. 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportumty 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. MouutTon, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gyimnasium. 


MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal , 


eolonial church which 
stands in the midst of 
the town. Special serv- 
ices were held and there 
were many visitors 
from out of town. The 
town of Berlin was in- 
corporated in 1812, and 
in 1826 the inhabitants 
built what is now the 
First Church. It has 
stood on the spacious 
lawn as a monument to 
the zeal and spiritual 
purpose of the fore- 
fathers of the community. With the passing of 
the years the old sanctuary had begun to show 
the marks of age, and the pastor in co-opera- 
tion with the people of the church felt that 
something should be done to beautify particu- 
larly the interior of the building which had 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

Announces the opening cf its New Buildings 

The Holbrook Library 

The Adminisiration Building 

The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 

Foreign Service 
Research 


Rey. L. G. Hupson 


Pastoral Service F : 
Religious Education Social Service 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 
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Dabney preaching upon ‘“‘The Victory of Faith,” 
sounding the note which has been the sustain- 
ing cause of the realization of a long-time 
vision. In the afternoon the Chinese Christian 
Endeavor Society held the first meeting in the 
new hall, §. T. Vandersall of the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor being the speaker. 
Monday night a fellowship supper was held and 
the following day the woman’s association kept 
open house with a silver tea. On succeeding 
days and evenings other social events marked 
the occasion. On Friday night an old-fashioned 
prayer meeting was announced, followed by a 
reception to members uniting with the church 
this year. On May 30, for the first time, the 
whole school, with an enrollment of upwards 
of a thousand, assembled in the new hall. 

The Monday evening event calls for an ex- 
tended note. At the exercises following sup- 
per, the chairman of the board of trustees, W. 
Q. Wales, presided; the chaplain of the evening 
was Rev. BH. KE. Aiken, Jr., director of religious 
education. G. F. Newton, architect, expressed 
great appreciation of the work so far com- 
pleted and of the co-operation of all concerned 
in the structure and equipment. He presented 
the keys to Mr. Wales, who made fitting re- 
sponse. Greetings were brought by Mrs. BH. 
B. Wilder, president of the woman’s associa- 
tion, who contrasted the old and new in kitch- 
ens, and characterized the accomplishment as 
an award of faith. Felicitations were brought 
from nearby institutions, the high school and 
the Y. M. ©. A., by Headmaster J. EH. Thomas 
and Sec. N. H. Ludlow. The former expressed 
his conviction that education and religion must 
move together in behalf of youth, and Mr. Lud- 
low voiced his satisfaction in the church as be- 
coming increasingly a home for young people. 
Representing the Greater Boston fellowship, Dr. 
W. R. Campbell, Roxbury, interpreted the occa- 
sion as indicating wide interest in human wel- 
fare. He urged a more careful study by all 
churches of the social side of their work. Rev. 
Boynton Merrill of the Old South Church con- 
gratulated Second upon its great human wealth. 
Rev. F. D. Parker of the City and Dr. F. H. 
Page of the Home Missionary Societies, com- 
plimented the parish upon a distinctive social 
and civic contribution to the community. 


MOTHER 


Here Is a Wonderfully Quick Relief 
for Whooping Cough and Croup 


Since 1802, or for 124 years, 
Roche’s Embrocation has been en- 
dorsed by mothers because it gives 
the quickest relief ever known for 
whooping cough and croup. 

Just rub it on the child’s chest. 
Penetrating deeply, it breaks con~ 
gestion, loosens the choking 


phlegm, and relief comes at once. 
You should keep it always handy 
for emergencies. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
EK. Fougera & Co., Inc., New_York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Props. 


Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 


To Heal Sore Hands 
a a a LT a 


Record 
Books 


For the Pastor, the Treas- 
urer, the Clerk, the Church 
School Superintendent, the 


Secretary. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUES 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. Boston 
19 S, LaSalle St. Chicago 
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The Congregational Church Union, repre- 
sented by Samuel Usher, and the Church Build- 
ing Society, through Sec. W. W. Leete, prof- 
fered additional financial co-operation when 
needed because of the evident high values of 
vision and accomplishment. Mr. Dabney, in- 
troduced by the chairman as the “backbone of 
the project,” said he had discovered the true 
meaning of fellowship and co-operation in set- 
ting up this half-way house. Faith had vastly 
increased; courage had accumulated for the 
fulfillment of a dream. The church orchestra 
and male quartet rendered selections during 
the evening. The committee on arrangements 
were H. O. Forbush and J. L. Barney for the 
trustees and Mrs. A. BH. Flagg of the women’s 
committee. Ww. P. L. 


CONNECTICUT 
Funds Voted for Community House 
The Federated Church at Middlefield has 
voted $500 toward the maintenance fund of 
the new community house at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Storrs, which the Con- 
necticut Federation of Churches is promoting for 
interdenominational work among the students. 
The church also voted to raise the minister’s 
salary for the coming year, and to grant him 
a leave of absence for a visit to Hurope this 
summer. This church is a federation of Meth- 
odist, Episcopal, and Congregational churches. 
Rey. Ralph S. Huffer is pastor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Brevities 

Rev. H. R. Harris, who serves the New 
Rockford-Brantford-Barlow field, has traveled 
upwards of 3,000 miles by automobile since last 
October. On every other Sunday his schedule 
is as follows: morning service at New Rock- 
ford, followed by Sunday school; at three 
o’clock, service in Barlow; two hours later, 
vesper service in New Rockford, with a Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting at six o’clock; evening 
service in Brantford at eight o’clock. On al- 
ternate Sundays Brantford is omitted. 

Boy Scout work is progressing under auspices 
of the Nekoma Church. The troop numbers 16 
boys, with the trustees of the church acting 
as a troop committee. The Sunday school is 
much interested in a Lincoln Highway Auto 
Race Contest, which is stimulating attendance. 
Rev. E. E. Hoats serves both this church and 
the one at Adams. 

The Christian Endeavor Society at Leeds 
gave a play this past winter, called “The 
Hoodos,” which was a great success. After all 
expenses were met, $52 was turned over to 
the church trustees for the purchase of a carpet 
for the pulpit. 

Rev. C. A. Richter, pastor at Flasher, has 
begun services also at Solen, where a church 
has been organized and property bought. The 
church building was dedicated this month. 


WYOMING 

Young People Active in Wyoming Churches 

The Sunday evening meeting at Casper is con- 
ducted by the young people in place of a reg- 
ular preaching service. It starts at seven 
o’clock, with a half hour for fellowship and 
refreshments. The young people then take 
charge of the program, usually discussing live 
topics of social and religious interest. The 
dwelling house purchased by the church the 
first of the year for social activities has proven 
a fine. acquisition. In it social gatherings, 
men’s club, woman’s association, young people’s 
meetings, and midweek services are held. 


At Rock Springs a live young people’s or- 
ganization meets every Sunday evening, with 
an average attendance of 25 young people of 
high school and college age. A social club is 
also maintained which meets once a month in 
the church or in the homes of members or 
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friends, with an average attendance of more 
than 100. 


CALIFORNIA ‘ 
Successful Programs at Chula Vista 

The rather harassing problem of the Sund 
evening service has been happily solved for this 
season at least in Chula Vista by the use of 
a varied program. Not only the excellent cho- 
rus choir but choice music from the community 
and San Diego has been available. There hays 
been occasional outside speakers. The drame 
in the form of plays and pageants has beer 
occasionally employed. ‘The sermon has beer 
honored and the evangelical note has bee; 
sounded. Thus the congregations have aver 
aged as large or larger than in the mornings 
including many who but infrequently had at 
tended church, and this after several year: 
when evening attendance was very small ant 
discouraging. The method may be illustratec 
from the programs in May. May 2. Dads ane 
Daughters Night; fathers and daughters sa 
together; young men ushers; music by the Gir 
Reserves; address by Prof. Arthur Peterson 
dean of men in the state college, San Diego 
May 9. Mothers and Sons Night; mothers an 
sons sat together; girls as ushers; music by 
high school chorus; address by Miss Ada York 
county superintendent of schools. May 16 
Program of vocal and instrumental music unde 
the auspices of the ladies’ aid; sermon by th 
pastor. May 23. Fellowship exchange of min 
ister and choir; program by Plymouth choru 
and Rev. William Forshaw. May 30. Unio 
meeting with the Methodists in the Congrega 
tional Church: motion pictures and address de 
scriptive of conditions in the Near Hast witl 
special offering for relief. 

A very prosperous junior congregation ha 
been organized by Mrs. Ferris. The childre: 
meet with the morning congregation for a brie 
period during which the minister gives them : 
talk; then they pass to their own room fo 
program and activities. 

Several useful and beautiful additions t 
equipment have been given to the church. A 
jlluminated cross hag been placed above th 
pulpit, and is used for such special purposes a 
the Lenten season, or during prayer. Also | 
piano, a small organ, and a hymn board hav 
been received. 

Since the coming of Rev. Chester Ferris th 
congregations have been encouragingly goot 
and 28 new members received, with anothe 
group to follow before close of school. 
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Our Classified Advertisements Pay 


If you want to Sell or Buy or Rent, or secure a Position 
or employ a Pastor or Workers—say it in 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
anne 
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Church and 


Ministerial Record 


Calls 

/8axnw, J. J., Memorial, St. Louis, Mo., to Bethany, 
7 Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

/ BLISS, DANIEL, Union Theological Seminary, to 
' West Boylston, Mass. 

HALDERMAN, H. D., Hartford Seminary, to -High- 
more, 8. D. Accepts to begin June 15. 
MosreLny, J. M., Lunenberg, Mass., to Dudley. At 
| work. 

‘Rozrnson, J. E., Valley Springs, S. D., to Hdge- 
| mont. 


Resignations 
|Hass, NavHANinn, Carthage, 
| June 1. 

| NISSEN, NIEL, Brentwood, Mo., to enter business. 


ie 23K Effective 


Ordinations and Installations 

)MacDonatp, R. M., 7., Memorial, Atlantic, Quincy, 
Mass., May 26. Parts taken by Rev. Messrs. 
T, W. Davison, W. S. Holland, H. A. Morton, 


fi 


| I. W. Sneath, BH. I. Lindh, and A. H. Burrow. 
} 
i 


at Union, has accepted summer supply work at 
Spring Butte (Lemmon), N. D. During the year 
he has directed boys’ work at Mt. Washington 
| Church (Presbyterian), Manhattan. Mr. Howe 
» is a Harvard graduate and member of Hast 
| Church, Milton. 

/Ropurts, Rey. Henry B., has recently been made 
| pastor emeritis of Mission Hills Church of San 
B Diego. For ten years preceding the coming of 
| Rey. Lawrence Wilson, he had served as minister 
| of the church, greatly increasing its strength 
and leading in the erection of the new building. 
| He frequently takes part in the services, and 
| cares for the pulpit in the absence of the min- 
| ister. Mr. Roberts continues to be a rich re- 
| source to the church, 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count bine. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
\éach. Address Obituary Department, The 
|Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 


REV. WILLIAM C. MARTYN 


Rev. William C, Martyn, pastor of the West 
‘Suffield (Ct.) Congregational Church, died May 13 
jin Springfield following an operation. He was 
born in Newington, Ct., in 1869, and was educated 
in Peachham Academy in Vermont, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and Bangor Theological Seminary. He was 
ordained in 1898 in Boxboro, Mass., where he 
held his first pastorate. He has held pastorates 
in New Bedford and Millbury, Mass., and since 
}1921 has been at Suffield. 

| The following tribute to Mr. Martyn has been 
given by the clergy of Suffield: 

“During his pastorate in this town, Rey. Mr. Mar- 
_tyn had endeared himself to all by his untiring ef- 
forts, not only to bring members of his parish into 
closer touch with church work, but by his willing- 
‘ness to give his time, strength, and personal ex- 
perience in an effort to bring all in the community 
/into closer touch with each other. Always having 
the civic betterment and welfare of his townspeople 
at heart, he was a valuable asset to the com- 
munity.” 

_ Mr. Martyn is survived by his wife and two sons, 
his mother, two sisters, and two brothers. 


: ANNE B. SEWELL 


on WILLIAM T., just completing his first year 


| Personals 
i 


Miss Anne B. Sewell, aged eighty-nine years Jan- 
uary 11, 1926, died May 8, at the home of her 
nieces, the Misses Annie and Elizabeth Young, in 
Winona Lake, Ind. Here she had been cared for 


|| The Massachusetts General Hospital 
- TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 
5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 

parents about schools. 
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as an invalid for eleven years after her long life 
of unsua! activity and efficiency. Miss Sewell 
was one of the oldest alumne of Rockford College 
(Illinois), where she graduated in 18613. She 
taught in Downer College at Fox Lake, Wis., 
1864-1871, and in a private school at Oconomowoc, 
Wis.. 1871-1874. Most of her days have been 
spent in Stoughton, Wis., where her father was 
pasioe for about twenty years, until his death 
in 1874. Miss Sewell was state secretary of the 
Wisconsin Branch of the W. B. M. I. for over 
thiriy years. She left many able reports and 
literary productions on missions, temperance, and 
other leading interests. She and her older sister, 
who passed away some years ago, for fifteen years 
during the pastorless times of the home church, 
maintwined its life and activities. During this 
time the church was closed for only two Sabbaths. 
The iuneral services were conducted in the be- 
loved home eburch upon May 12. 1926, and her 
body. she being the last of this immediate family, 
was laid away in the Sewell home lot of the 
Stoughton cemetery. The Stoughton pastor, Rey. 
J. H. Norenberg, led in the services. Rev. J. N. 
Davidson, a former pastor, gave the main address. 
Dis. H. A. Miner and H. W. Carter added warm 
tributes to ber most nobly serviceable life. 


REV. FRANK VARNUM STEVENS 


Rev. Frank Varnum Stevens died at the home 
of his brother Edgar at the homestead near 
Vermontville, Mich., May 14, 1926. He was born 
September 16, 1856, on a farm near Bay City, 
Mich.. and moved while still a boy with his 
parents to the Vermontville farm. Here he at- 
tended the district school and the Vermontville 
village schools and taught two years in the dis- 
trict. At twenty years of age he entered the 
preparatory department of Olivet College and 
then took his college course at Carleton, where 
he graduated in 1884. During bis vacations at 


Carieton he pioneered in the Dakotas. He was 
one year principal of the Congregational academy 
at Excelsior. He graduated at Yale Divinity 
School in 1888. He married Katherine Maria 


Roy, daughter of Dr. Joseph KH. Roy of Chicago. 
His first pastorate after graduation was at Wel- 
lington, Kan., where he served four years. He 
then served Sedalia, Mo., five years. Westminster, 
Spokane, Wash., and Whitewater, Wis., were his 
third and fourth pastoretes. He then served 
Yankton, S. D., fifteen years and did, as at White- 
water, a great work among the young people. He 
went to Bonne Terre, Mo., in 1921. He bad been 
in frail health for some years and was compelled 
a number of months ago to give up his work. He 
then returned to the old homestead at Vermont- 
ville, where he died. Dr. Stevens was a clear 
thinker, a constructive Bible teacher during the 
whole period of his ministry, a leader of youth, 
and a Christian statesman in every sense of the 
word. He lived the sacrificial life to the full. 
His poise, bis good judgment, and especially his 
willingness to serve to the uttermost commceuded 
him to all among whom he labored. Those who 
participated in the funeral service were Super- 
intendent Suthcriand of Michigan, Mr. V. M. 
Johnston of the Bonne Terre church, Supt. A. R. 
Atwood of Missouri, Rev. H. H. Rogers of the 
Vermontville church, and Rev. F, P. Sprague. 
Interment was at Vermontville. 


Events to Come 


IsLes OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 7-21. 

MINISTERS AND Lay WorKnRS SUMMER CONF®ER- 
ENCE, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
22-30. 

NorrHerRN New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EpucaATiIon, University of New Hampshire, 
Durbam, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CauirorNiIA, Asilomar, July 6-16. 
Mainp, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
Norru CaRouina, Blue Ridge, June 25-July 5. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 23-Aug. 2. 


Schools of Missions Conferences 
CaLtrorNiA, Mills Station, June 22-29. 
CauirorniA, Mt. Herman, July 3-10. 

Coxtorapo, Boulder, June 15-24. 

ILLINOIS, Greenville, June 14-18. 

InpIANA, Winona Lake, June 19-26. 

MARYLAND, Mountain Lake Park, July 26-Aug. 1. 
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New York, Chautauqua, Aug. 14-20. 

Oun10, Bethesda, July 12-16. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, June 28-July 6. 
Wisconsin, Lake Geneva, June 28-July 5. 


State Cenferences 
CaLiIForRNIA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
ELzowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCE OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHHS, Htna, Pa., June. 
Monvrana, Billings, July 22-29. 
Norra DaKxora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
Srupentr Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE, June 16-24. 
Younc Women’s CONFERENCE, June 24-July 2. 
Bisite Srupies av NorkrvurienD Hover, June 28- 
July 30. 

WoMAN’S INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOM® MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socrprigs, July 13-21. 

GENERAL CONFWRENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
July 31-Aug. 16. 

CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EpuCATION, July 22-31. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 16-238. 

BisLe Srupies at NORTHFIELD HOTEL, 
Sept. 6. 

Young People’s Conferences 


Cauirornia (North), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
CaLrrorNta (South), Claremont, June 28-July 4. 
Conorapo, Geneva Glen, June 14-18. 
Connecricur, Storrs, June 25-July 5. 
FLoripa, Keystone Heights, June 14-20. 
Ipauo, Smiths Ferry, July 21-29. 
ILLinots, Sawyer, Mich., June 16-22. 
Iowa, Grinnell, June 11-17. 
Kansas, Manhattan, July 6-15. 
LOUISIANA-TEXAS, New Iberia, La., July 6-12. 
Maine, Winthrop, Aug. 21-28. 

AN, Olivet, June 25-July 2. 
Mipoie ATLANTIC, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 7-16. 
Minnesova, Northfield, June 22-29. 
Monrana, Sidney, July 12-18. 
Nreraska, Crete, June 5-12. 
New Yors, Aurora, June 25-July 4. 
Norra Carouina (Colored), King’s Mountain, June 

9-37. 

Norra Daxora, Valley City, June 1625. 
On10, Lakeside, June 28-July 4. 
OrwGon, Gladstone, June 27-July 2. 
Sourm DaKxora, Waubay, June 21-27. 
Trxas, Waxahachie, July 6-14. 
WASHINGION, Seabeck, July 14-22. 
WISCONSIN, Green Lake, June 30-July 6. 


WORKERS, 


Aug. 1T- 


HOGS 


ulSt, Rocks 


al Co. 706 St.Pa 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


UNLIRE OTHER BELLS 
(@aN\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


LYMYER 
BLE, LOWER PRICE. 


ABLE, 

CHUR CH ae OURFREECATALOCUB 
EisiIssS. TELLS WHY. 

Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Dept. 19, Cincinnati, 0. 


McShane Bell Foundry Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Church BELLS—PEALS 


BELLAND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


7 NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NN. CITY. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rey. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 
epee an Hxecutive Oommittee, Judge John H. 

erry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles HE. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

Wor information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lucius H, Thayer 
Secretary (ex officio), Rev. Charles EB. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 

Rey. William S. Beard 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Byangelism. 


(Note—Correspondence relating to the work 


of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Ohairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F, Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Rditor 
Rev. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rey. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

District Secretaries 

Rey. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rev. E. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


-THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF.COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rev. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William EE. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Hdward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sec’y Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
helan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Extension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 


frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary 
and Missionary Education Secretary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Hducation Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock, 


Student and Young People’s Secretary 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary E. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s. Work ; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION / 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President n 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary z 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 
available for the colleges the resources of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


a 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup. 
plies and_ Congregational ministers seeking pas 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of th 
denomination for the publication and distributior 
of The Congregationalist, church school equip 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text Decks, , teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people's weet 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


Si A. ston, Ph.D., 
ene we Editor and Business Manage 


illiam E. Gilroy, D.D., 
Ber. kam Waitor of The Congregationalis 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s Boarp oF Missions, 508 Congrega 
tional, House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE INTERIOI 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Elizabeth J 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretar} 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF ea) FOR vee PACIFIC 
760 Market St., San rancisco. rs. tH 
Binsdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Exec. Set 


ONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOMB MISSIONAR 
Tie entoN: 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. E 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, See. 


Ranney, 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAR 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene eee Treasurer 
Mrs. Mabel 8S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congregs 
tional House. 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HomMn MISSIONARY Socrpry, 
constituent of the Congregational Home Missior 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massacht 
setts in their home missionary work. The Societ 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditioné 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Pe 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick } 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Dmeritus; Rev. John . 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Trea 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


AcHUSEYTS BoarD OF MINISTERIAL AL 
Solicits gifts from churches and Sat onal Be 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 one 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. 
Hmrich, Congregational House. 


Hp CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF BO 
ee and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is tl 
establishment and support of Byangelical Const 
gational Churches and Sunda; Schools in Bosto 
and its suburbs. Samuel sher, Pres. : 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; 
Building, Boston. 
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Connecticut Societies 


Seal 


“UND FOR MINISTERS provides entirely f 
Aticicorial Relief in Connecticut and invites a 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and a 
Gifts are needed. Rey. Sherrod Soule, Superil 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasure 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


Missionary -Socirry or CONNECTICUT, 
Soncriaent of the National Society, solicits es 
tributions, administers Special Trust’ for cn 
and pays. Annuities on Conditional ae « 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. yi i 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House,” Har 
ford. é ; res 


| 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Commencement at Carleton 

“ Sir Robert Falconer, president of the Uni- 
\versity of Toronto, Canada, will deliver the 
jaddress at the Carleton College commencement 
jpxercises in Northfield, Minnesota, the after- 
ja0on of Monday, June 14. 

Commencement week-end at the college in- 
ludes class day events, June 12, baccalaureate 
ermon and miscellaneous program, June 13, 


| American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational - Missionary 
Organizations, ‘the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
[ ings, and Committee 
\ Rooms, and to promote 
“the general interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the’ 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
| Massachusetts. 


as Boston Reorganized 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Ine, 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New England 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
ooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 


eading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
ool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
ant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ng ‘facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
ontributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
dent, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
ev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rey. Merritt A. Farren; 
Teas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
om., Franklin ip. Shumway ; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
pat and national Society aiding seamen, 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
O07 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 


JOHN B. Catyprt, D.D., President; GrorGE 
IDNEY WEBSTER, DDS Secretary. 

CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
ew York, to whom contributions. may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


hiladelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 
National, Interdenominational. wee and 


Helps 
jl churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
on work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
upported by. voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
icited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
eived. Contributions and communications rela- 
ve to work in any part of the country may be 
ent to the New Hngland office. 
W. L. Carver, Supt: 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missienary Society 
14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 


Home visitation and personal missionary service 
nm connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
ief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
ions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
ously administered. 

illiam.. Ellison, . President... ~ 


Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. ilkins, Treasurer. 


he Society provides dormitory accommodations, - 


V...Mletcher ....D,; 
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and commencement day proper. Alumni meet- 
ings and reunions will occupy the first day. On 
Sunday, the baccalaureate sermon will be 
preached by Dr. Ambrose White Vernon of 
Dartmouth College, a former member of the 
Carleton College faculty. In the evening of 
that day there will be a memorial service in 
honor of Mrs. Margaret Evans Huntington, 
a former faculty member whose noble life came 
to a close in March of this year. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington had been for 34 years a teacher in Carle- 
ton, and after her retirement one of the most 
devoted friends the institution ever had. 

A reception for two alumni members of the 
faculty who are retiring this year will be held 
on commencement day. Dr. Herbert Couper 
Wilson, director of Goodsell Observatory, has 
spent almost forty years in the service of the 
college. His retirement becomes effective in 
July. Miss Isabelle Watson leaves the rank 
of professor, after 33 years as a teacher of Ger- 
man and French. 

The annual alumni luncheon and business 
meeting will be held at noon on commencement 
day, followed by the academic procession and 
graduation ceremony in Skinner Memorial 
Chapel. The college dinner, which is always 
an event of the week-end, takes place that 
evening. 


“That’s nothing,” said the student as he saw 
the “prof” puta zero on his exam paper. 


She: “And do you have reindeer in Canada?” 
Fresh Thing: “No, darling; it always 
snows.” —Hpworth Herald. 


He: “I just proposed to Mary, father. She 
owns that $100,000 estate just east of here.” 

Father: “For the land’s sake, son.”—Black 
é& Blue Jay. 


Beggar’ (accosting man on street) : 
seen better days, sir—” 

Man: “Sorry, but I have no time to discuss 
the weather.’—Outlook. 


“How much better off we’d be if aes put 
that. sign on the mail box.” 

“What sign?” 

“Post no bills.’ 

Miss Wither—‘“Yes, father has always given 
me a book for my birthday.” 

Friend—“My, what a wonderful library you 


“JT have 


’—_Town Topics. 


must have.”—Ohicago Phoenia. 

Senior: “How do you like my room, as a 
whole ?”’ 

Freshman: “As a hole it’s fine; as a room— 


not so good.’—Vassar Vagabond. 


“T must admit, my dear, that women are 
more beautiful than men.” 


“Naturally.” 
“No, artificially.’—Philadelphia Record. 


“Q Miss, I have made a mistake in this 
passport. J have put your hair down as fair 
and it is dark.” 

“Will you rectify it—or shall 1?”’—Fliegende 
Blaetter, Munich. 


Tourist (to irate farmer, whose pig he had 
just run over): “Sir, I will replace your 
animal.” 

Farmer: “Sir, you flatter yourself.”—Mis- 
souri Wesleyan Criterion. 


A bookseller telegraphed to Philadelphia for 
a copy of “Seekers After God,” by the Rev. 
Mr. Farrar, and received the following reply: 
“No Seekers After God in IE or Ja! 


"York. “Try Boston.”—Outlook. 
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Next Week 


Our annual feature number devoted to Educational Interests will 
be published next week, June 17. 


It will include— 


By President Charles F. Thwing 
A Great Appraisal of President Hyde of Bowdoin 


By Rev. J. A. Richards 


Twenty-Five Years After Graduation 


By Rev. Carl S. Patton 


Educational Sermons 


By Rev. John R. Scotford 
A New Education for the New Girl 


A Symposium on the 
Religion of College Students 


By Prof. Laura H. Wild 


The Church, the Book, and the Youth Movement 


Important news concerning the 100th Anniversary of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, and future plans for Pacific Theological Seminary 
and Chicago Theological Seminary. 


10 cents a copy $3.00 a year 
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| Thorndike Hilton Memorial Chapel of the Chicago Theological Seminary 


| The artistic beauty of this little shrine of Congregationalism is 
| attracting many visitors from all parts of America 


SOME HAPPY YESTERDAYS OF A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 
By James Austin Richards 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Dream Coming True! 


Seventy years of loyal service have been rewarded! 


Three thousand trained workers have gone out from The Chicago Theological Seminary 
to fields of Christian Service throughout the world. Today the momentum of their enthusi- 
asm and their work is returning to their beloved Alma Mater, and Congregational Leaders 
with great courage and foresight are saying, 


“Let us rise up, and build a greater Seminary, 
that our Churches may have a stronger leadership.” 


The Chicago Theological Seminary has become A Denominational Institution—a place 
where Christian ministers gather for guidance and retreat—a center of preparation for larger 
service—a laboratory—a power house of influence for evangelistic and missionary outreach 
—a clearing house for Congregational work. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary is yours. It calls for your best young men and 
women for positions of responsibility in the Christian Church. Will you hear the call? 


With completed buildings, a greatly strengthened faculty and almost a doubled student 
enrollment, The Chicago Theological Seminary presents an outstanding development which 
is nothing less than 


A DREAM COMING TRUE 


[the Chicago Theological Seminary 


Ozora S. Davis, President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Editorial Outiook 


A Prayer for Teachers 


E implore thy blessing, O God, on all the men and 

women who teach the children and youth of our 
nation, for they are the potent friends and helpers of our 
homes. Into their hands we daily commit the dearest 
that we have, and as they make our children, so shall 
future years see them. Grant them an abiding conscious- 
ness that they are co-workers with thee, thou great 
teacher of humanity, and that thou hast charged them 
with the holy duty of bringing forth from the budding life 
of the young the mysterious stores of character and abil- 
ity which thou hast hidden in them. Teach them to rev- 
ence the young lives, clean and plastic, which have newly 
come from thee, and to realize that generations still un- 
born shall rue their sloth or rise to higher levels through 
their wisdom and faithfulness. Gird them for their task 
with thy patience and tranquillity, with a great fatherly 
and motherly love for the young, and with special tender- 
ness for the backward and afflicted. Save them from 
physical exhaustion, from loneliness and discouragement, 
from the numbness of routine, and from all bitterness of 
heart. 

We bless thee for the free and noble spirit that is 
breathing with quickening power upon the educational 
life of our day, and for the men and women of large mind 
and loving heart who have made that spirit our common 
possession by their teaching and example. But grant 
that a higher obedience and self-restraint may grow in the 
new atmosphere of freedom. We remember with grati- 
tude to thee the godly teachers of our own youth who 
won our hearts to higher purposes by the sacred conta- 
gion of their life. May the strength and beauty of Christ- 
like service still be plainly wrought in the lives of their 
successors, that our children may not want for strong 
models of devout manhood on whom their characters can 
be molded. 

Do thou reward thy servants with a glad sense of their 
own eternal worth as teachers of the race, and in the 
heart of the day do thou show them the spring by the 
wayside that flows from the eternal silence of God and 
gives new light to the eyes of all who drink of it. 

By Water RAUSCHENBUSCH, in 
Prayers of the Social Awakening. 
(By Permission of The Pilgrim Press.) 


America Sets the Pace 


RESUMABLY the militarists in this country are none 
too keen about giving aid and comfort to the mili- 
tarists in Germany. Yet a reactionary Berlin paper has 
recently published an article entitled, A World in Arms 
Encircling Us, laying special emphasis on the fact that 
the United States is engaged in an extensive military 
training program. “In every section of the United 
States, by order of the Secretary of War,” says the article, 
“training camps are established in the summer... . 
These camps in 1924 numbered 300,000 men, or thrice as 
many as our army total who took the training course.” 
The article goes on to speak of the extent of military 
training in the schools and colleges. In just such a man- 
ner began the armament race which reached its climax in 
1914. 


A Bishop on the Rack 
N the June issue of Harper's Elmer Davis draws an 
adroit portrait of a wellknown New York clergyman. 
The article is done with suavity, but there are claws be- 
neath the velvet. 

It is our opinion that this sort of thing needs to be 
done occasionally, and that perhaps this is one of the 
occasions. Davis has done the job supremely well, with- 
out crudity and, on the whole, without maliciousness. 
Ecclesiastical journals cannot well attack denomina- 
tional leaders without violating the code of professional 
courtesy. Secular journals can open up their guns on 
religious leaders, and they should whenever, but only 
whenever, they can find men with the urbanity and acute- 
ness of Mr. Davis. 


Dr. Deissmann to Visit Oberlin 
rEXHE Graduate School of Theology at Oberlin has ar- 
ranged to bring Dr. Adolf Deissmann of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin to Oberlin for ten weeks of work in the 
second semester of the next college year. Dr. Deiss- 
mann is to deliver the special course of Haskell Lectures 
on the theme, “The Influence of the Greco-Roman World 
on Christianity,” and in addition will give two regular 
courses in the School of Theology, one on “The World of 
Paul” and the second on “Philippians.” 
Oberlin is fortunate in being able to bring Dr. Deiss- 
mann to America, thus offering exceptional opportunity | 
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to students of theology next year to get instruction in 
the New Testament from two such outstanding scholars 
as Dr. Deissmann and Oberlin’s own Dr. Bosworth. 

At the recent Commencement the School of Theology 
graduated seventeen men in the regular course and 
granted one S.T.M. degree. This is the largest gradu- 
ating class for some years. The advance enrollment for 
next year indicates a continued gain, as there has been 
in the years since the war. 


Another Charlatan Exposed 


(pees EDGAR MILLER, self-styled “applied psy- 

chologist,” has been arrested, and the courts are 
investigating his use of funds which he raised, ostensibly 
to found a colony in Mexico. If the newspapers are to 
be believed, this is not “Doctor” Miller’s first experience 
in court. 

Miller came to Boston in the winter of 1924-25, and 
delivered a series of addresses on what he called psychol- 
ogy. This bit of advertising brought him some $50,000 
worth of business. On the side he started an “on to 
Chapala” movement, seeking to raise $500,000 for his pro- 
jected community. It is with misappropriating these 
funds that Miller is charged. 

Miller’s methods were enough, one would think, to 
warn the most gullible. His “loop-the-loop” hammock 
for lengthening the vertebrae, his lectures, his clubs, and 
his colony bore witness to the character of his enterprise. 
But, like many another charlatan, he attracted thousands 
of listeners and hundreds of followers. 

If Miller is convicted of the offense with which he is 
charged, he will be restrained for a brief period, but no 
doubt he will turn up again and will once more fleece a 
public that never seems to learn. The incident seems to 


confirm the motto of Cabell’s mythical Poictesme, Mundus 
vult decipi. 


The Fight Goes On 


RECENT issue of the Nation carried an article by 
Miriam Allen De Ford, in which she surveys the 
activities of the militant wing of the fundamentalists. 
Mississippi now shares with Tennessee the doubtful dis- 
tinction of having an anti-evolution law. Texas, through 
the State Textbook Commission, has banned books on evo- 
lution from the schools. In other states a rigorous cam- 
paign goes on steadily. Clarke, former Imperial Wizard 
of the Ku Klux Klan, is now devoting his energies and 
abilities to the Supreme Kingdom, an organization which 
aims “to put every teacher of evolution out of our tax- 
supported schools.” Various government bureaus, in- 
cluding the Smithsonian Institution, are being denounced 
by the fundamentalist orators. 

Miss De Ford gives the impression that Maynard 
Shipley, president of the Science League of America, was 
fully justified in declaring that, “The fight is just be- 
ginning.” The friends of evolution have started various 
counter movements, but they lack the zeal of their oppo- 
nents. We are calmly sitting back, most of us, and per- 
mitting the development of a situation which we shall 
later realize to be intolerable. The fundamentalist cam- 
paign is more than a menace to be resisted ; it is an oppor- 
tunity to preach a religion that accepts all truth what- 

_ ever its source. 
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A Professor of Books 


hee years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his wise | 


essay on Books, made a convincing plea for a new 


chair in our colleges to be occupied by a Professor of - 


Books. It has remained for Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
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dent of Rollins College, in Winter Park, Fla., to be the i 


first to act upon this prophetic suggestion. He has estab- 
lished the first Professorship of Books in the United 
States at Rollins College, and Edwin Osgood Grover is 
the professor. He will offer three courses: 1. History 
of the Book; 2. Literary Personalities; 3. Reading 
course in English and American Literature. The purpose 
is to develop a reading habit and direct the recreational 
reading of the students along cultural lines. This unique 
experiment is based on sound pedagogy and broad culture 
and promises greatly to enrich the college curriculum. 

The choice of Mr. Grover is a happy one. He has had 
extensive and successful experience as publisher, editor, 
and author, serving as assistant editor of Ginn & Co.; 
editor-in-chief, Rand, McNally & Co.; vice-president and 
editor, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, and president of the 
Prang Company, Chicago. His books include: The Gift 
of Friendship, The Book of Good Cheer, A Little Book of 
Psalms, My Christmas Gift, My Little Book of Emerson, 
and others. He is an active Congregational layman and 
the son of a Congregational minister, and has been living 
in recent years in Western Springs, Ill. 


Dr. Horton Speaks Out 


Ov expects from Dr. Robert F. Horton both clear 

thinking and plain speaking. These are found con- 
spicuously displayed in an article in the last number of 
the Congregational Review on Free Churchmen and the 
Modern Churchmen. 

Dr. Horton calls attention to the fact that Modern 
Churchmen, such as Dean Inge, Bishop Barnes, and Miss 
Maude Royden, are emphasizing the essentials of Chris- 
tian faith, while at the same time discarding ancient 
formularies which they cannot hold in their plain mean- 
ing and substance, but which as Churchmen they are none 
the less formally under obligation to believe and teach. 

Dr. Horton thinks that there is an essential weakness 
in the practice of using words without reference to their 
actual meaning, and with mental reservation. In view of 


this inherent weakness of seeking to build modernism: 


upon what must be inevitably a basis of reservation and 
compromise, Dr. Horton asks very pointedly, “Why are 
not the Free Churches doing this work?” He thinks that 
they have no inherent barriers to overcome, but are 
hampered only by “the weakness and timidity of their 
members.” He suggests that they can offer “a more un- 
reserved loyalty to truth, wherever truth may lead,” and 
he calls upon the Free Churches to strike out more fear- 
lessly. He urges “a presentation of Christianity equally 
removed from Romanism and from Fundamentalism.” 
We have felt for many years that young preachers, 
and, in fact, Congregational laymen as well, could do 
nothing better than read what Dr. Horton has written 
from time to time upon the free churches. The contribu- 
tion that he made some years ago to a Symposium, in 
response to the theme Why I Am a Congregationalist, is 
one of the clearest and most convincing statements that 
we have ever seen. There is great need in America at the 


| 
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present time for thinking through the philosophy of inde- 
pendency. We wish that the National Council, or the 
Education Society, or some other agency would put to- 
gether in a booklet of reasonable size the best contribu- 
tions that some of the outstanding leaders of English 
independency have made to this theme. The fact that 
English independency is non-conformist has too greatly 
obscured its value as a movement expressing a real ul- 
timate religious philosophy and conception of the Church. 


The Enemies of Prohibition 


apy ee ADAMS, a Methodist clergyman, resigned his 
pastorate, according to an article in the Outlook of 
June 9, to accept an appointment as a Federal prohibi- 
tion agent in New Jersey. Recently he has been dis- 
missed on the grounds of disobedience. His divisional 
chief, F. A. Hazeltine, called him “by all odds the best 
prohibition agent in New Jersey.” The rum runners, in 
hearty accord with Mr. Hazeltine’s statement, determined 
to get rid of Adams, who found that his superiors took 
care to assign him to some distant post whenever liquor 
was being landed. In disobedience of these orders he de- 
veloped the inconvenient habit of turning up at the 
wrong place at the right time. Moreover, he showed no 
appreciation of the fact that New Jersey beer was much 
more sacred than the Pennsylvania product. A man 
with such deficiencies obviously did not belong on the 
force, and he was removed for insubordination. That is 
his story, which may or may not be true in its entirety. 
At least it is not inherently implausible. “Who,” asks 
the Outlook, “is responsible for the laxity of law enforce- 
ment in the state of New Jersey?” We suspect that this 
is what is technically known as a rhetorical question. 


Churching a College Town 


ENOMINATIONAL money from four denominational 
treasuries honored itself by combining to build an 
interdenominational church at East Lansing, Mich., the 
seat of Michigan State College. That church was dedi- 
cated recently and is already busily organizing its mani- 
fold ministry to the town and the student-and-faculty 
group numbering not far from 2,500 persons. No under- 
graduate in that institution will ever see sectarian 
rivalry going on under his observant nose. On the dedi- 
cation Sunday, May 16, 116 persons were received into 
membership and an offering of $10,000 was collected. 

In a bank vault in East Lansing rests the significant 
document that made possible this happy dedication. It 
is the interdenominational agreement signed by twenty 
persons representing the national and state bodies of 
four churches, the Baptist, the Congregational, the Meth- 
odist, and the Presbyterian, and also the People’s Church 
itself. By this agreement each denomination consents to 
put in $25,000 toward the building of a church structure, 
and pledges not to organize any independent work in the 
city. The pastor of the People’s Church is to be elected 
by the congregation on nomination by the elders and trus- 
tees. Benevolences are to be divided equally among the 
four denominations. Other denominations are welcome 
to join the People’s Church later on if they so desire. The 
resultant of the federating process is to be an “interde- 
nominational, evangelical, Christian church.” 

Twenty years ago East Lansing was a small village 
and the state college an inconspicuous institution. Some 
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Imen and women of vision said, “Let us see to it that we 
never have but one strong church here.” So they organ- 
ized a church and called it Congregational. It bore that 
name sixteen years. Then the Congregationalists gra- 
ciously surrendered to the larger ideal, and the church 
voted itself interdenominational. At that time a build- 
ing campaign was undertaken, later years continued the 
subscriptions, and today a $400,000 structure justifies 
their vision and adorns the street across the way from 
the bustling college. 

The church is Collegiate Gothic in style, of tapestry 
brick faced with Indiana limestone. W. E. N. Hunter of 
Detroit was the architect. With an auditorium seating 
1,300, a friendship hall in the vestibule, a chapel for wed- 
dings and funerals, rooms on the second floor for student 
work, accommodations on the third floor for the Sunday 
school, a women’s parlor, and a battery of offices of vari- 
ous kinds, this one structure houses all the dynamics of 
the spiritual life for the whole town and college. In such 
unity is strength. Symbolic seals of the four co-oper- 
ating denominations are emblazoned over the altar, . 
weekly reminders to the worshipers that in Christ “all ye 
are brethren.” 

The creed of this church is simple but adequate: “T 
believe the teachings of Jesus Christ, and with the help 
of God I will strive daily to live the life of unselfishness, 
purity, and service which he exemplified.” 

Officials of the four denominations were on hand for 
the consummation of this dream of church unity. Sev- 
eral days were occupied with festivities and congratu- 
latory speeches. The two preachers were Rev. Ozora S. 
Davis of Chicago, Congregational, and Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson of Detroit, Methodist. The students were 
much in evidence, adding delightfully to the musical pro- 
gram and filling the pews with their enthusiastic pres- 
ence. The affiliated students number 1,404, divided as 
follows: Methodist, 649; Congregational, 296; Presby- 
terian, 290; and Baptist, 169. 

With a staff of eight trained workers, with members 
gathered from twenty-four denominations, with an edifice 
as nearly perfect as circumstances would permit, with 
no likelihood of serious waste from sectarian competi- 
tion, the People’s Church of East Lansing gets ready for 
its third decade of service under auspices as favorable as 
could well be conceived. Does not this story show a 
better way to many a community still in bondage to sec- 
tarian tradition? 


_ In Brief 


The line between sin and misfortune is not very 


clearly drawn. 
¥ ¥ 


“The best investment of today is molding the men and 


women of tomorrow.” 
¥ ¥ 


“Tnless we can learn the supremacy of spiritual forces, 
the pallbearers that have carried out other dead civili- 
zations wait at our door.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 

¥ ¥ 

It has been necessary, because of an excess of mate- 
rial, to omit certain of the articles which had been an- 
nounced for this number. Fortunately, however, there is 
no time of the year when a discussion of education is in- 
appropriate, and the omitted articles will appear in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Christianity and Education 


N the widespread comment of other papers, and of our 
readers, upon recent editorial discussion in The 
Congregationalist regarding education in colleges of 
Christian tradition and foundation it has been assumed 
that a thinking through of the problems involved would 
have its effect chiefly on the conception of education and 
the spirit and method of its practice. Possibly our utter- 
ances may have encouraged that inference. It must, how- 
ever, be evident to anyone who thinks deeply about the 
problem that in any essential reconstruction Christian 
conceptions and attitudes and their expression, quite as 
much as conceptions and methods of education, are likely 
to undergo transformation. 

The causes we have assigned for what—for want of 
a better term—we have described as the secularization 
of education in Christian colleges have been, on the 
whole, chiefly secondary and superficial. The real cause 
lies deeper, and it has to do with the inadequacy, misap- 
plication, and misdirection of the Christian conceptions 
and forces that have been back of education in the mod- 
ern world. Secularization has represented a protest or 
reaction, conscious or subconscious, against the limita- 
tions which organized Christianity, in spite of its other- 
wise commendable aims and services, has constantly 
sought to impose on knowledge and its quest. 

This fact cannot be perceived too clearly or empha- 
sized too strongly. It is appalling to realize the extent 
to which, except in heroic epochs, which have been heroic 
chiefly because of their new access of freedom, the powers 
of organized Christianity, especially in education, have 
been directed toward regulating, limiting, and repressing 
freedom of thought and inquiry. The power of the 
Church, that professedly has existed for the saving of 
men, has been directed in the sphere of education too 
exclusively with a timid concern for its own self-preser- 
vation. Seldom, even through its most enlightened 
teachers and leaders, has the Church said to the student, 
“Search out all the facts, follow every leading of thought, 
master the field of knowledge as far as possible and see 
if these things be not true,” standing in the background 
to add facts that may have been ignored or neglected, or 
to give counsel or direction where the logic of the stu- 
dent seemed weak or his premises insecure. Yet, if 
Christianity is true, if our conceptions of it are unassail- 
able, that is essentially the attitude that the Christian 
Church ought to assume. 

Instead of virtually saying to the student, “This (pre- 
senting him with its catechisms, confessions, creeds, and 
categories) is truth; it is all thought out and expressed 
for you; test it at your peril; doubt any part of it at 
your eternal insecurity,” might not the Church say with 
great advantage, “See, here is the Christ; search and in- 
quire if there be anywhere in all the history of the uni- 
verse one more worthy of your allegiance than he”? Can 
any one doubt what the effect of such an attitude and 
appeal would be? Is it not clear how profoundly simple 
Christianity, assuming such an attitude in the past, 
would have found its inevitable and best alliance in pro- 
moting the freest, widest, and most thoroughgoing 
thought and inquiry? 

Nothing in conventional orthodoxy has been more in- 
consistent than this repression of the open mind. We 


have sent our missionaries to foreign lands hoping that | 


here and there followers of other religions might show 
enough interest in truth to assume an open-mindedness 
toward the Christian way. We have had full confidence 
in the superiority of that way; yet we have suppressed 
the open-minded spirit of inquiry in our own youth. 
We have based the perpetuation of Christianity more 
upon authority than upon conviction. 

We shall never make Christianity fully effective in 
education until as Christians we cease all special plead- 
ing, and realize that Christian truth must stand upon 
its essential merits and validity in the open forum of life 
and knowledge. If the eternal foundations of truth have 
any meaning, no authority can make true that which is 
not true. There is profound need of developing in the 
young a reverent, patient, careful attitude in the quest 
of truth. The captious, sneering, opinionated, know-it-all 
attitude is as unscientific as it is unchristian. But un- 
less to reverent, inquiring minds there is brought convic- 
tion of Christian truth, the establishment of Christianity 
on the basis of external authority can produce only a 
religion that is artificial. 

We have made our protest against the spirit in which 
much education is carried on today. Freedom in edu- 
cation, and open-mindedness in the quest of knowledge, 
does not mean that immature youth should be tossed 
helplessly in the maelstrom of conflicting currents. There 
is a place for, there is a necessity for, counsel and guid- 
ance. It is our strong conviction that in institutions 
that profess to be Christian in foundation and character 
such counsel and guidance ought to be Christian counsel 
and guidance. But if it is to be truly Christian it must 
establish in the mind of the student the interest in truth 
as above all other interests. A thoroughly Christian 
teacher would rather see his pupil a reverent and con- 
scientious unbeliever, than see him making an insincere 
profession of a belief that had not touched mind or heart. 
There is hope for an honest seeker after truth, no matter 
what bewilderment envelops him; but there is little hope 
for a formalist, whose profession of faith is artificial. 

When Christianity dares to be free in spirit and thor- 
ough in method it may recover a place of leadership in 
education that is temporarily lost, or at least seriously 
challenged. It is our belief that the freest, fullest, rich- 
est, deepest, most thoroughgoing and most effective edu- 
cation can be associated with an institution specifically 
established upon the basis of Christian faith, purpose, 
and service. It is this conviction that gives us interest in 
the discussion of the problems of Christian education. 
If Christianity be true its truth can never be so thor- 
oughly revealed and established as in an environment 
where men are fearless, persistent, and unsatiable in their 
quest of truth; and Christianity, moreover, will never 
reveal its power and vitality so effectually as in making 
the quest of truth the supreme quest of all who seriously 
desire to know the meaning of life, and to master the art 
of living. The hope of Christianity in education is not 
found in the spirit of repression, but in the extent to 
which in every age Christian leaders can make youth feel 
the sureness of the words of Jesus: I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have % more 
abundantly. 
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Some Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


William De Witt Hyde 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


A MEMBER of the class of 1879 at Har- 
vard College would have known in his 
four undergraduate years members of no 


less than six Classes besides his own. Among. 


the men whom he would have known in 
these years would be several who after- 
wards came to be recognized as great, or at 
least conspicuous in American or world life. 
Among them would be authors, like William 
Roscoe Thayer, Edward S. Martin, Henry 
Osborn Taylor, Barrett Wendell, and George 
Hdward Woodberry. Among the teachers 
and scholars would be Paul Shorey, Benja- 
min Osgood Peirce, the physicist, Taussig, 
Harold North Fowler, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and teachers of law, like Wambaugh, Beale, 
Williston, and Strobel. Among them, too, 
would be college presidents, or academy 
principals, like Lowell, and Amen of Exeter. 
Among them, too, would be found great 
jurists, like William H. Moody, Francis 
Cabot Lowell, Swazey, and Byrne. Among 
them, also, would be listed statesmen, or 
public men like Roosevelt, F. J. Stimson, 
Rockwood Hoar, George von L. Meyer, and 
Robert Bacon. 

The list might be greatly lengthened out, 
but with such a group and their comrades, 
William De Witt Hyde spent his undergrad- 
uate years. The emphasis usually put on 
the formative value of college friendships 

“is in peril of being overstated. But there 
is one element which does not suffer this 
danger: the meaning of associations with 
good fellows who afterwards prove them- 
selves not to be chiefly good fellows, but 
good workers, of great achievements. Such 
associations help to form quickening forces 
and holy and beautiful memories. Into such 
associations Hyde was called. To them he 
gave rich offerings, and from them he re- 
ceived contributions equally rich. 


A NOTABLE GROUP OF TEACHERS 


More important and constructive, how- 
ever, than the group of students who after- 
ward became recognized as great was the 
group of teachers of Harvard College in 
those rich and enriching years. That group 
formed a body which now seems, seen 
through memory’s appreciation, rich beyond 
comparison. Dear Dr. Andrew P. Peabody 
was conducting morning prayers, teaching 
ethics, and quietly manifesting himself as 
a walking benediction to all. Benjamin 
Peirce, passing through the yard, was bear- 
ing himself as a Jupiter holding up the 
heavens. Asa Gray, happy man, was sing- 
ing among his flowers. James Russell 
Lowell was guiding best minds unto the best 
appreciation of the best literature. Charles 
Bliot Norton was seeking to give to men, 
either dull or responsive, a certain under- 
standing of the fine art of Greece, and of 
the principles of the finer art of wholesome 
living. Bowen was about to close his great 
career as a teacher of philosophy, and 
Palmer and William James had begun their 


great careers. Sophocles and Goodwin in 
Greek, Lane in Latin, Torrey and Gurney 
and Henry Adams in history, Child and 
Hill in English, were upholding and en- 
riching the great traditions. Others there 
were, too, likewise great in name, as well 
as in worth of service. It was the Augustan 
age in Harvard College. In such a personal 
environment, and blessed by such intellect- 
ual potencies, Hyde lived his undergraduate 
life. Would it have been possible to find a 
richer opportunity for responsive minds, 
both of professor and of student, in Amer- 
ican college experience for receiving a cul- 
turing education? 

In this experience, Hyde was largely a 
student of philosophy. But also his studies 
included almost a dozen other subjects, and 
subjects as diverse as Greek and physics, as 
natural history, mathematics and chemistry. 
Like most men who afterward become dis- 
tinguished, his rank was among the highest. 
In a class of 252 (freshmen) members, he 
stood twenty-fourth in his freshman, sixth 
in his sophomore, twenty-sixth in his junior, 
and sixth in his senior year. His general 
standing was as high as eighth in his class, 
and at graduation, in 1879, he received his 
degree, cum laude. 

The years, lying between Hyde’s receiving 
his degree at Harvard College and his right 
to give degrees at Bowdoin, were fewer than 
obtain with most college presidents. These 
six years were spent in theological and phil- 
osophical study at Union Seminary, at 
Andover, and at Cambridge, and for two of 
them he served as a pastor in Paterson, 
New Jersey. These student and pastoral 
years were indeed fruitful in enlarging and 
deepening his philosophic thought. The re- 
sults became evident in each of the thirty- 
two years of his presidency. 


PREDECESSORS AT BOWDOIN 


Hyde came into a_ notable succession. 
Bowdoin had had, in its hundred years of 
history, six presidents. His immediate 
predecessor was Joshua L. Chamberlain who, 


in the decade between his graduation in, 


1852 and his entering the army in 1862, had, 
after studying theology in Bangor Seminary 
for three years, served as instructor in rhet- 
oric, in oratory, and in modern languages. 
In the Civil War, his service was outstand- 
ing. Grant promoted him to be Brigadier 
General for excellent service in leading his 
brigade in a charge. He was assigned to 
receive the surrender of Lee’s army at Ap- 
pomattox Court House; and he left the army 
with the rank of Brevet Major General. 
Following his career in the army, he had 
served for four years as governor of the 
state. Preceding Chamberlain, Samuel 
Harris, a theologian, and Woods,—that most 
mystical figure among all New England col- 
lege presidents,;—were most outstanding. 
Hyde indeed,—this young man of twenty-six, 
—came into a notable succession. He came, 


also, in a somewhat critical time in a noto- 
rious theological controversy. Two of the 
chief participants in this controversy were 
Smyth of Andover and Webb, a distin- 
guished Boston minister, each a graduate 
of the college and each a member of one of 
the official boards. Smyth, too, was a mem- 
ber of the committee to choose a president. 
It would have been easy to involve the col- 
lege in what was known as the Andover- 
American Board Controversy, a theological 
conflict which, intense at the time, and ap- 
parently critical, has now become a memory, 
a memory full of regret to many. The elec- 
tion of Hyde, himself remote from the im- 
mediate field of collisions and of antipathies 
in his New Jersey pastorate, was a wise 
choice, a choice wiser than any other nomi- 
nations which had been informally made. 
His election proved to be, as it promised, 
free from certain theological or institutional 
embarrassments which at one time threat- 
ened to beset the college. Soon after his 
election, he wrote me (a Maine boy by birth) 
saying that Bowdoin henceforth would be 
his alter ego. Such indeed it became, and 
such is the grateful memory of him in his 
long and fruitful presidency. 


PROMISING MATERIAL 


The president of a college in the state of 
Maine enjoys a special advantage. For his 
constituency is the youth of the state. The 
young men of Maine are, in point of place, 
country-born and country-bred. In point 
of environment, they are blessed with 
neither poverty nor riches, but with a com- 
petency. In point of race, they are of a 
pretty pure Anglo-Saxon people, with ex- 
ceptions in the manufacturing towns, like 
Lewiston and Waterville. In point of 
church, they are of the orthodox Congrega- 
tional faith. In point of sports, they are 
gifted with opportunities for simple fun, 
such as fishing and baseball. In point of 
reading and of newspapers, they have form- 
ative books in their own little selections, in 
the small public libraries, and in the whole- 
some daily journals. In point of general 
atmosphere, they are environed with health- 
fulness, physical and moral, and, above all, 
in respect to the home, they recognize it as 
the chief altar of their love, loyalty, and 
devotion. As a result, therefore, the Maine 
boy, who comes to Bowdoin and other col- 
leges from the high schools or the historic 
academies, comes haying a body hearty and 
vigorous, a character still unformed but 
forming, responsive to noblest influences, 
touched with a sense of diffidence, of won- 
der, and especially of ambition. Such per- 
sonalities, thus created, thus environed, con- 
stitute the very best college material. No 
college offers a field more promising to the 
teacher or to the president. 

Several and diverse are the methods which 
a president uses in making his contributions 
to his college and, through his college, to 
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the larger human interests. The more im- 
portant, of course, is the administrative. 
Side by side with the administrative, in case 
the college be small, lies the method of 
teaching. But, also, above and beneath and 
around the two méthods, of administration 
and of teaching, lie his books. Each of these 
three methods Hyde used. He was both 
professor and president, and the world 
knows that he was an author. 

Regarding Hyde as president and admin- 
istrator, one of his boys has written me, 
saying: 

President Hyde was a curious mingling of 
the democrat and the aristocrat. In theory 
and in every point of view academically 
considered, he was a democrat. His aristoc- 
racy was the aristocracy of scholarship and 
learning and high thinking. Toward the 
students he was cordial, kindly, the friendly 
adviser. I once heard Professor 
intimate that his administration was some- 
what independent of faculty advice and fac- 
ulty co-operation. Yet, I should consider 
that opinion, given after President Hyde’s 
death, was not at all a true estimate of the 
general relations existing between himself 
and his faculty. On the contrary, I would 
say his faculty was very loyal to him. The 
community took great pride in him. He 
took a general interest in his town, its in- 
stitutions, its policies and government. 


Most Precious AND LASTING CONTRIBUTION 


I am inclined to think, however, that the 
most precious and the most lasting of Hyde’s 
contribution to human betterment will prove 
to be found in his books, for he wrote con- 
stantly and in several fields. His books 
number about a score. From them I shall 
be generous in making quotations to illus- 
trate the worth of his educational and theo- 
logical principles, the methods of his broad 
thinking, and the noble effectiveness of his 
English style. 

No one of his volumes seems to me quite 
so revealing of the man, or so suggestive of 
rich thinking, as the one entitled God’s 
Education of Man. The very statement of 
the principles which he discusses is impres- 
Sively significant: “The Universal Will of 
God the Metaphysical and Ethical Basis of 
Christianity’; “Christ the Historic Revela- 
tion of the Universal Will of God”; “The 
Holy Spirit, God in Humanity”; “The Doc- 
trine of the Trinity the Unessential Formu- 
lation of Essential Truths”; “The Ritualism 
that is Idolatry”; “The Inadequacy of 
Law”; “The Priority of Grace’; “Character 
the Completion, Service the Expression, of 
the Work Begun by Law and Grace”; ‘‘The 
Sense of Proportion and the Art of Sub- 
ordination Hssential to the Highest Char- 
acter and the Best Service”; “The Bane of 
Clericalism and Sentimentalism.’* 

These phrases indicate the fullness of his 
interpretation of the divine method for the 
education of men. They touch, perhaps, 
rather the church than the college, rather 
religion than intellectual education. But 
Hyde and his friends never forget that he 
was ordained as a Christian minister. From 
the pulpit he went to become a college presi- 
dent and college professor. But, while thus 
serving, he also did not abdicate the clerical 
function. 

The double relation which he held of the 
church and the college he has well indicated 


*pp. [X-XI. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


in one of his best paragraphs of one of his 
best volumes: 


This third stage of the spiritual life ecor- 
responds to the university stage of educa- 
tion. Law deals with men as the school 
deals with children; compelling them to do 
what is good for them though they do not 
like it at the time. Grace appeals to men 
as the college appeals to youth; winning 
them to the spiritual life by the inherent 
interest and attraction of the Ideal person- 
ally presented as the object of their affec- 
tion. Character treats men as the university 
treats its graduate students; absolving them 
from definite rules and specified responsi- 
bilities, and leaving them free to do for 
themselves something which is not exactly 
like anything that was ever done before. As 
the university is not content that its gradu- 
ate student should simply learn and repeat 
what the university has to teach, but insists 
that he shall bring to it some contribution 
of his own; so God admits us to the highest 
character, not in reward for keeping the 
moral law, or in recognition of our punctil- 
iousness in the performance of church duties 
and services, but only on condition that we 
shall go out into the actual world and make 
it a healthier, richer, fairer, purer, juster, 
happier world in consequence of the origi- 
nal contribution that we make to its domes- 


tie or social, its industrial or civic, its 
ecclesiastical or artistic life.” 
Throughout Hyde’s writing, and also 


throughout his teaching, was manifest one 
of his most unusual powers, the power of 
analysis. I know of no teacher, unless it 
be Mark Hopkins, who had this gift in a 
richer degree. It is felt in each paragraph, 
in the succession of paragraphs, and in the 
arrangement of a whole book. Does not 
the content of the little volume, Jesus’ Way, 
give an illustration of outstanding analyti- 
cal power: “The Father: The Principle of 
the Way”; “The Son: The Incarnation of 
the Way”; “The Kingdom: The Spirit of 
the Way”; “Faith: The Grasp of the Way’; 
“Repentance: The Entrance to the Way”; 
“Worgiveness: The Restoration of the Way”; 
“Love: The Law of the Way”; “Loyalty: 
The Witness to the Way’; “Sacrifice: The 
Cost of the Way”; “Revelation: The Judg- 
ment of the Way”; “Blessedness: The Re- 
ward of the Way”; “Universality: The 
Triumph of the Way.” ® 

But the volumes, Self-Measurement and 
Practical Ethics, offer yet further evidence 
of the analytical interpretation and ar- 
rangement of intellectual treasures. I can 
give only a hint of the scale of human 
values which the Self-Measurement pre- 
sents. Among the fundamental relations of 
life, he notes physique, work, property, 
pleasure,. science, art, family, society, coun- 
try, religion.* Each of these ten relations 
he describes in their fullness or in their 
lack, under a half dozen aspects. The fam- 
ily, for instance, on the positive side, is 
interpreted as standing for obligation, af- 
fection, and devotion; on the negative side, 
for neglect, licentiousness, hatefulness. Sci- 
ence, for instance, on the positive side, has 
the aspects of intelligence, scholarship, and 
originality; and on the negative, of igno- 
rance, pretense, and falsehood. Country has, 
on the positive side, the aspects of loyalty, 
patriotism, reform; on the negative, indif- 
ference, corruption, anarchy. Religion, on 

7Ibid., pp. 197-198. 
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the positive, is marked by observance, prop- — 


agation, and redemption; on the negative 
side, by unbelief, hypocrisy, and blasphemy. 
In Practical Bthics, too, the great conditions 
of knowledge, time, space, fortune, nature, 
involve duty, virtue, reward, temptation, and 
are accompanied by the vice of defect, by 
the vice of excess, and by penalties. Time, 
for instance, involves the duty of co-ordina- 
tion, stands for the virtue of prudence, is 
touched by the reward of harmony, is 
obliged to suffer by the temptation of dis- 
sipation, of procrastination, and is not free 
from the vice of anxiety, and the penalty 
of discord. 

Thus, interpreting the great forces, ma- 
terials, conditions, and methods of life, 
Hyde illustrates his power of comprehensive 
and of detailed analysis. The result is a 
practical understanding of life, such as few 
thinkers have been able to give to student 
or to reader. 


‘pp. VI-VII. 
(To. be concluded) 


The Rewards of the Ministry 


By Rey. G. S. Ricker 


Quite a little has been said and written of 
late relative to the desirability of the Gospel 
ministry as a calling, but I do not recall that 
anyone has spoken of the great reward that the 
minister receives, as one and another of the 
dear boys with whom he has labored follow 
him into like service. Doubtless others have 
felt much as the writer himself has felt re- 
garding such fruitage of his ministry. More 
than thirty years ago he became acquainted 
with a family—a common farmer family—that 
soon afterwards united with the church of 
which he was then pastor. Two of the mem- 
bers of that family became foreign missionaries 
of distinction, one having now entered into 
the eternal life, and the other still laboring in 
the foreign field. 

Looking over my letter file the other day I 
found a letter from one of these boys that has 
finished his work, written just twenty years 
ago, and may be pardoned for quoting the 
closing passages: 

“T often think of you, ... I should like to 
say now, what I may not have opportunity 
to say later, that to you I owe much that has 
developed in my life these years. The green 
little country boy that used to sit in the back 
part of the church was coming into a new life, 
and from you and your preaching I received the 
ideals of life and service which still draw me. 
May I thank you for it all, and may God, 
richly, richly bless all your service for His 
glory. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“warts O. Py.” 


The writer has been a comparatively obscure 
minister, never receiving more than a small 
salary, but to have been so related to such a 
man as Watts Pye is to have been richly re- 
warded, incomparably above monetary gains or 
worldly honors, and such rewards are to be 
gained in the work of the Gospel ministry. 


This is the Gospel of Labor— 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk! 
The Lord of Love came down from above 
To live with the men who work. 
This is the rose He planted 
Here in the thorn-cursed soil; 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, 
But the blessing of earth is toil. 


—=Henry van Dyke. 
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Twenty-Five Years After Graduation — 


A sermon preached by Dr. Richards in Appleton Chapel at 
Harvard University at the twenty-fifth reunion of his class 


VER since the moment of glad surprise 

when I found that after all I was to 
attend this reunion, I have been trying to 
make clear to myself just what this week 
may mean. I have not done better than the 
two words, “Memory” and “Renewal.” Dur- 
ing these days together in places now both 
so familiar and so strange, often recollected 
things will grip us with new power and long 
forgotten things will live again in memory, 
and we shall find many times and places 
when it will seem incredible that some ab- 
sentees will never come again. And through 
these days because of old places and old com- 
panionships, because of these memories of 
our own youth, and because we, mature men, 
are surrounded by the youth of a younger and 
better generation, some things in us either 
dead or like to die will be renewed, some 
thoughts, some hopes, some plans. 

Of course, all this may be useless or ac- 
tually ignoble. All this may be mere senti- 
mentality or the reawakening of evil that we 
thought long since outgrown. But on the 
other hand, all this may be chastening, en- 
nobling, making this week memorable in our 
soul histories and prophetic of great good to 
humankind. Indeed few more significant 
things could possibly happen than for us men, 
twenty-five years out of college, standing high 
among the favored of this earth, close to the 
zenith of our powers, seasoned by long experi- 
ence in the ways of the world, holding dom- 
inant places in the affairs of the day, to find 
through the memories that crowd upon us 
this week a renewal of the venturesomeness 
and idealism that were ours twenty-five years 
ago. When we left college we thought that 
we were ready to remake the world. But we 
were wrong. We lacked experimental first- 
hand knowledge of the world. The world 
had little trust in us, was even inclined to 
smile at us. We had won no place or station 
and few had place or station prepared for 
them. Now all that is changed. We are ex- 
perienced. We are trusted. We are posi- 
tioned. But what perfidy if meanwhile we 
have lost our idealism and spirit of ad- 
venture and become mere freight in the move- 
ment of human progress! “Memory and 
Renewal’”—this is the highest possible mean- 
ing of this week. 

How well we recall the discovery college 
brought us that all is not well in industry, 
that instead of being eternal the present 
order is only an affair of yesterday, and that 
instead of being just it is full not only of 
inequalities that rest on human differences 
but also of whimsical inequalities of oppor- 
tunity that have no reference whatsoever to 
real worth and so are intrinsically unjust. 
If we have been living at all largely, the 
last twenty-five years must have deepened 
this impression. Walter Rathenau put it in 
his little book, The New Society. He re- 
minded us that there are men like the artists, 
the ministers, the creative business men, the 
teachers, the inventors, who never can get all 
the time they want to do their work. The 
days are too few and every hour is too short. 
But on the other hand are the great toiling 
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masses, restless and insistent, whose demands 
upon analysis always turn out to be for 
shorter hours and less work. On the one 
hand a small group who love their work and 
on the other the great masses who hate it! 
Here is one of the primary problems of our 
time. In this one fact of the joylessness of 
work we have the certainty that the present 
order cannot last without radical trans- 
formation. Human nature will not stand it. 
We should be ashamed of our manhood if it 
would. 

But shall a problem like this be left to the 
iconoclasts? Shall it be left to those who 
are stung and blinded by undoubted wrongs 
and who, seeing only the evil, are ready with 
the evil to sweep the good away? Shall such 
as we merely squeeze all we can out of things 
as they are and whisper, “After us the 
deluge”? To put joy into the work of the 
world, to give to all the joy of creation that 
now belongs only to the few—that is one of 
the fundamental necessities of our time. It 
is not for the preacher to say just how it 
shall be done, how to keep large-scale pro- 
duction without turning the worker himself 
into a machine, how much or little the divi- 
sion of labor must yield to the diversification 
of the individual task, what industrial de- 
mocracy may concretely mean. But it is for 
the preacher to have vision and faith and 
courage. 

We do not have to go back twenty-five 
years to find the contrast of which I speak. 
There has been a war since we were in col- 
lege. We did not make it. It was made by 
older men. But all of us felt its weight. 
Some of us fought it. Some of our best it 
killed. Then came the great disillusionment. 
The discrepancy between what the war 
promised and what it gave is so great that 
men can hardly stand it. To bridge this gulf 
they try all sorts of devices. They grossly 
exaggerate what good the war did do. They 
ery frantically for time and patience in the 
hope it will look better in perspective. Or 
they deny its idealism, say that we really 
were looking for but little and so when we 
get but little have no reason to complain but 
should be content. 

But when memory is active we know this 
last device will not do. We did hope it was 
a “war to end war.’ We did hope that out 
of it would come a new international order, 
a “parliament of man and federation of the 
world.” So did we hope. So did the better 
boys of the nation hope. I know for I talked 
with them in the great camps. So did the 
men of 1900 hope, very gallant gentlemen, 
who “went and who returned not.” And as 
we remember these things, as we remember 
them, is there any possible escape from 
ignominy except through renewal, the renewal 
of that noble purpose, although now we have 
to seek in other ways the things that war 
was not able to give us? We are wiser than 
we were. We have had the instruction of 
the post-war years that was not given to our 
hero dead. For us war stands condemned in 
the supreme court of our time and convicted 
of the most heinous crime our thinking can 


conceive. It is condemned in the court of 
experience. It is convicted of futility. 

For centuries the whole philosophy of his- 
tory has been against war. Once none knew 
any way of living together except by the 
technique of force. Then within the family 
a better way was found. Once families knew 
no way of getting on with other families ex- 
cept by fighting them. Then within the clan 
a better way was found. The areas of co- 
operation steadily enlarged, from family to 
clan, from clan to tribe, from tribe to petty 
state, from such states to larger nations, 
from nations to empires. Step by step war 
has been pushed outside of ever enlarging 
concentric circles. One final step remains to 
be taken—to push war outside humanity. 
As no generation that ever went before, we 
know that this must be done, lest the very 
forces we have created turn and overwhelm 
us. As no generation that ever went before, 
we know how this must be done—not by 
war; institutions seldom commit suicide— 
but by the knowledge and understanding 
made possible by modern travel and com- 
munication, by the catholic mind that dares 
to think in human terms, by the catholic 
heart that dares to be a citizen of the world, 
by the toilsome development of international 
institutions as once our States toilsomely de- 
veloped our Federal Constitution. t 

Just one hour ago the honored president 
of this University was speaking in this pulpit 
and saying much these same things to the 
members of this year’s graduating class. I 
submit that I have an even better audience 
than he. Boys do not make wars and boys 
cannot prevent them. But we are not boys 
any more. We are elders. Once more the need 
is just the same—to wed the wisdom and 
the power of maturity with the audacious 
enthusiasm and venturesomeness of youth. 

I detain you for one more application. 
Perhaps you have already had opportunity 
to read our Class report. It came to my 
house when a son of dear friends was there 
dangerously ill with pneumonia. Through 
many hours of waiting by day and by night, 
that report was my constant reading. Again 
and again, from direct statement or by im- 
plication, I caught in it the characteristic 
hunger of the educated life of our time for a 
new grasp on spiritual reality. 

Religion is- both simpler and greater than 
when we were in college. Religion expresses 
itself in dogma. Then some identify it with 
dogma—as great a mistake as to identify the 
solar system with a book on astronomy. Re- 
ligion expresses itself in ritual. Then some 
identify it with ritual—as foolish as to 
identify the Matterhorn with a picture of it. 
Religion expresses itself in ecclesiasticism. 
Then some identify it with ecclesiasticism— 
as if a family and the house it lives in were 
the same. Religion partially expresses itself 
in all these but is none of them. It is a 
way of life, a vital and present relationship 
to the Highest, a relationship of reverence 
and trust and free obedience. Since person- 
ality is the highest we know, personality 
must be the highest expression of the 
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ultimate and the best person its divinest ex- 
pression. So religion is more and more seen 
as the reverent, trusting, obedient following 
of Jesus. Donald Hankey said that religion 
is betting your life there is a God. He might 
have gone further and said that Christianity 
is betting your life there is a God as good 
as the Father that Jesus taught and trusted 
and made credible. It is not a theory of 
creation or a doctrine of Biblical inspiration 
or any metaphysical opinion. It is simpler 
and at the same time greater than any of 
these things that men can discuss and then 
forget. It is the militant following of One 
whose teaching and spirit touch life at every 
single point and to go in whose direction is 
to go in the direction of God! 
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It is going to make a great difference 
whether we succeed in putting joy into the 
toil of the world. It is going to make a 
great difference whether we find a better way 
for governments to live together. It is going 
to make a great difference whether religion 
gets to be understood in the way I have been 
describing,—a way that shows our present 
denominationalism to be a crime and our 
present theological tempests to be irrelevant 
if not irreverent and that summons every 
one of us to the reproduction of the highest. 
You and I could not say much about these 
things twenty-five years ago. Now we enter 
the years when the dominant leadership is 
ours. We are experienced, trusted, posi- 
tioned. We can assail sectarianism in ways 
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of which it must take notice. We can insist — 
that a certain Tennessee courtroom and real 
religion have nothing whatever to do with — 
each other. But we shall accomplish much 
only as our own living manifests the simplest 
and greatest conception of religion—the 
earnest and honest following of the Highest 
among the high. 

The greatest years are just beginning. To 
memory add renewal, that as the matured 
and seasoned men of this class presently re- 
turn to their homes and their tasks they may 
go not only with the wisdom and the power 
that the last twenty-five years have brought 
them, but also with the bold enthusiasm and 
idealism that were theirs a quarter of a 
century ago. 


Educational Sermons 
The Teaching Function of the Pulpit 


By Carl S. Patton, D.D. 


Professor-elect of Preaching in Chicago Theological Seminary 


LL sermons ought in a way, directly or 
indirectly, to be educational. After the 
one principal matter of bringing men into the 
enjoyment and practice of religion, and into 
fellowship with other Christians in the 
Church, the best test of the value of a long 
ministry, whether in one pulpit or in several, 
is the extent to which the preacher has 
remade the thinking of his people. How 
far has he enabled them to bring their re- 
ligion into harmony with the best thought, 
Scientific, philosophical, social, of their time? 
But the most direct educational work of the 
pulpit will probably be with reference to the 
Bible. People will not need many sermons 
on evolution; but they will need a view of 
the Bible that enables them to believe in 
evolution if they want to, without either dis- 
torting or discrediting the book of Genesis. 
They will not believe in demoniacal posses- 
sion anyhow. But it will help them to have a 
knowledge of the New Testament that shows 
them why people did believe in it in the 
New Testament times. They will not, most 
of them, believe in the second coming of 
Jesus in the flesh. But they will find, if they 
read the gospels, many passages that teach 
that doctrine, and they will want to know 
what to do with these. Was this belief really 
held in the New Testament times? Did 
Jesus himself share it? Are the passages 
that teach it to be explained away, or in- 
terpreted metaphorically or “spiritually,” or 
is it to be admitted that the belief was enter- 
tained but was a mistaken one? And if one 
takes the latter position, where does that 
leave the authority of the Bible? In short, 
there is scarcely a modern scientific or 
ethical or social question which does not 
raise in the mind of the modern man the 
further question of the nature of the Bible. 
He does not require a Bible that directly 
teaches or sanctions all modern knowledge. 
But he does need a Bible that will leave 
him free to accept such modern ideas as 
approve themselves to him, and still to re- 
spect, and love, and in the proper sense 
“Delieve” the Bible. 
Much of this work regarding the Bible a 
minister can do in his Bible classes. But 
he can never get any large proportion of his 


congregation into those. A considerable part 
of it, all of it that will go home to the 
majority of his hearers, he must do in the 
pulpit. 

To make concrete the matter of how this 
may be done, one may safely say that one 
perennial stumbling block in the Old Testa- 
ment is the story of the long-lived patri- 
archs. Ingenious believers amuse themselves 
by trying to interpret the years as months, 
or weeks, but a little arithmetic soon shows 
them that this will not do. Or they say, “A 
year in the olden times was not so long 
as it is now,” and they ask the preacher if 
there is anything in Hebrew history or the 
Hebrew language to substantiate such a view. 
But is it not perfectly easy,—and suggestive 
of many related facts in the long history of 
religion—that the long-lived patriarchs are 
but features in the picture that ancient times 
drew of the golden age with which the world 
began? They are part of the general con- 
ception of a time when Civilization had not 
begun its ravages, when death had indeed 
come into the world, but was postponed to a 
ripe old age, and when God had not yet found 
the world bad enough to warrant his destroy- 
ing it with a flood. 

A similar perennial stumbling block is the 
group of stories clustering around Elijah and 
Elisha, with the climax in Elijah’s ascent to 
heaven in the chariot of fire. Are not people 
intelligent enough to understand the signifi- 
cance of the fact that this group of stories 
differs in the most surprising way from the 
otherwise sober history in which they are 
embedded, that the author cites his authori- 
ties for the births and deaths and doings of 
the kings whose stories he tells, but none 
for these stories about the two prophets, and 
that even the style of these passages is unlike 
the style of the context in which they fall? 
And cannot all these things be made clear in 
a sermon,—a sermon, too, that carries some 
perfectly clear and practical religious lesson 
for the present time? 

Or why should a man preach a sermon on 
the parable of the guests who refused to 
come to the feast, without calling attention 
to the marked differences of the story in 
Matthew and Luke: how the item of the 


king’s sending out of his soldiers to destroy 
a whole city, while he kept his dinner wait- 
ing, is absent in Luke’s version? The of- 
fensive term “higher criticism” they need not 
hear. Long discussions of the modern view 
of the Bible as a whole will often only con- 
fuse them. But typical instances of the 
actual structure of the gospels will interest 
them greatly, and they can draw their own 
sensible conclusions. 

Or can it not be made clear in a sermon, 
and extremely interesting to all people who 
like to know, how in the gospel of Matthew 
the centurion from Capernaum came in per- 
son to make his request of Jesus, but how in 
the gospel of Luke he sent certain “elders of 
the Jews” to do the errand for him, and how 
this difference affects the color of the story 
in each gospel? ~And<cannot this be done in 
five minutes in the introduction, without any 
elaboration of it into a theory of inspiration 
or a critique of the Bible as a whole, leaving 
the preacher free to use the body of his 
sermon for solely practical and religious pur- 
poses? I have never found any congrega- 
tion that was not entirely capable of under- 
standing such statements, and of drawing, in 
the long run, valuable lessons from them. 
What we want in this education of the people 
regarding the Bible is not elaborate modern 
hypotheses but actual glimpses here and there 
and often repeated of what sort of book the 
Bible actually is. 

The preacher is a combination of artist and 
teacher. Teacher primarily, of course, but 
artist also in that he will not teach much if 
he has no skill in doing it. And the value of 
his educational preaching will not be in 
isolated bits of information which he gives 
out from the pulpit, but in the gladness with 
which his people recognize that he is setting 
them free from binding preconceptions, and 
helping them toward a religion that is con- 
sistent with the best they know about the 
world in which they live. If a preacher can 
do this, it looks to me like a big thing. And 
I believe he ought to try. 


It is almost as presumptuous to think you 
can do nothing as to think you can do every- 
thing.—Phillips Brooks. 
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[Epitor’s Nore: “lhe Congregationalist” 
has asked a number of men who are either 
at strategic educational centers, or who have 
had other unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing religious conditions in college life over a 
term of years, to express briefly and in a gen- 
eral way their judyment concerning present 
conditions. We hope in future issues to add 
to this symposiuin. |) 


Practical Religion Wanted 
By Robbins Wolcott Barstow 

Minister of First Congregational Church, 
‘ Madison, Wisconsin 

If actions speak louder than words, then 
by the same sign facts have more weight 
than opinions. Here at the University of 
Wisconsin we have approximately a thou- 
sand students of Congregational preference. 
Of that number, for the last college year, 
53 per cent were connected with the First 
Congregational Church as active or associate 
members. Three or four hundred of them 
crowd our morning services week after week, 
and the large student attendance is one of 
the important reasons for the great build- 
ing enterprise in which we are now engaged. 
Letters come to my desk frequently from 
students questioning or commenting upon 
my sermons, and indicating a very genuine 
interest in the working out of a usable 
philosophy of life based upon the teachings 
of Christ. These are a few of the facts 
taken from a casual cross-section of student 
life which lead me to believe that students 
are certainly not less, and I think rather 
more, interested in practical religion as a 
basis for right living than they were a few 
college generations ago. 


Some Good, Some Bad 
: By Robert J. Locke 
Director of The Pilgrim Foundation at the 
University of Illinois 

Answering your question admits of many 
generalizations. I believe the young people 
of our colleges and universities are much 
the same as the folks at home. No miracle 
often takes place in the transition from home 
to school. What father and mother are in 
their religious life gives rather completely 
the status of the student in his religious 
thinking. I have just come from an instal- 
lation service in which the officers and 
chairmen of eleven departments in our Con- 
gregational Students’ Association were in- 
ducted into office. Its spiritual significance 
was deep and full of promise. Week after 
week in worship and conference I am coming 
into contact with the ideals and purposes of 
a great group of young men and women at 
one of our largest state universities. I be- 
lieve in them, in their religious interest, in 
their ideal of life as a ministry. They are 
neither gluttonous nor winebibbers, notwith- 
standing adult talk about amending the 
Volstead Act in order to save the youth of 
America. The spirit of a glorious moral ad- 
venture is theirs. In increasing numbers the 
conviction is being carried that the Way of 
Jesus is the answer to a troubled and per- 
turbed world. I do not believe that we need 
worry that our success as Kingdom builders 
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is to be annulled by the present generation of 
students. Are all captured by the ideal of 
the Carpenter? No. They are like the home 
folks. They are like coins, some good, some 


bad, but all stamped with the image of the 
King. - 


The Influence of the Faculty 
By Harold Cooper 
Student Minister, Doane College, Nebraska 


Tell me the attitude of the faculty to re- 
ligion and I will make a fair guess as to the 
attitude of the students. Other factors in- 
volved are the size of the student body, 
the environment of the college, the location cf 
the college, east or west, north or south. In 
a small college of the Middle West one can 
dogmatize as follows: 

1. The best athletes will be active in 
church, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and kindred 
organizations. . 

2. The students will demand a religion 
which deals with life rather than dogmatic 
theology of a hair-splitting variety. 

3. Their religion will be challenging and 
will involve questions of sectarianism, mili- 
tarism, industrialism, and race relations. 

Quite the reverse will be true where the 
faculty is materialistic, the student body un- 
wieldy, and the environment undesirable. 
Even there an earnest group will represent 
the finest Christian idealism. But the 
majority will be so absorbed in extra- 
curricula activities that indifference to re- 
ligion will prevail. 

Worry about the earnest minded student 
is unnecessary. Such a group is larger than 
some suppose and represents the best type of 
Christian character. This group will be un- 
equaled outside the campus except in those 
walks of life which are fundamentally al- 
truistie. 

Permit a sly dig. College religion is like 
the subject of prohibition. The most serious 
situation is found “east of the Middle West.” 
But out “where the tall corn grows” the atti- 
tude of a suprisingly large number of stu- 
dents to religion is aggressive and progressive. 


Higher Moral Idealism 
By John Leslie Lobingier 
Educational Pastor of United Church, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and Secretary-elect of 
Missionary Education 


There are two marked tendencies today 
that make it difficult to arrive at the modern 
college students’ real attitude toward re- 
ligion. For them as well as for others the 
idea is passing that there can be any fixed 
external authority in religion. For this 
reason it is difficult to differentiate between 
right and wrong, or to know one’s duty, with 
the same degree of certainty that some 
generations have felt. With the bridging of 
the chasm between sacred and secular, more- 
over, there has come a tendency to throw 
down all idols, to regard nothing as sacred, 
and to assume an attitude of flippancy to- 
ward things religious that is not entirely 
wholesome. These tendencies make it diffi- 
eult for the casual observer to know the 
real student mind. Undoubtedly this flip- 
pancy, lack of reverence, and freedom from 
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restraint or control is a weakness of the 
present student generation. 

On the other hand, however, I believe that 
students of today possess a higher moral 
idealism than ever before. They have more 
questions, and they are more critical; but 
they are seeking to know what course they 
ought to follow. Comparing church attend- 
ance or membership in religious discussion 
groups with the past is of doubtful worth; 
for the factors to be considered are so many. 
In our own community recent counts show 
that about 30 per cent of the student body 
attend church each Sunday. Certain it ig 
that students are more ready to ask why 
they should be expected to stand by the 
chureh. It is refreshing to note that de- 
nominational Poyalty seems to be giving way 
to a larger loyalty, and also that when 
Christianity is discussed in terms of its re- 
lation to the big human problems of the 
world today it arouses genuine interest. 

It is difficult to say whether conditions are 
deteriorating or improving. Undoubtedly 
there is’ an unfortunate outward tendency 
toward irreverent flippancy and opposition to 
the established order of things, but this 
critical attitude may be wholesome; there is 
hope in a deeper concern for the practical as- 
pects of religion; and the moral idealism of 
students is certainly no lower that it was a 
generation ago. 


Our Conventional Student Body 
By Rey. G. Bryant Drake 
Minister of First Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mo. (Drury College is at 
Springfield) 

No one can say, “improving” or “deteriorat- 
ing,” when talking about young people and 
their religion, for we must wait and see what 
the modern college student’s religion does to 
him. His religion is different; it is more free 
from tradition; he is unhesitatingly modern 
in his point of view, unless he comes out of 
a very orthodox home, and even then, after 
a little wriggling, he quickly adapts himself 
to the modern attitude. But, nevertheless, 
he is quite conventional. His or her clothing 
is free from tradition, but it is conventional, 
and any student who departs from the con- 
ventional short skirts, for instance, is given 
scant charity. 

The style in religion is to discount creed 
and ceremony as of but secondary im- 
portance, and to sum up all religion in the 
command, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
I rejoice in that attitude, but it is the modern 
student’s attitude because it is the conven- 
tional attitude of the college community. He 
has little daring; he is as unoriginal as his 
father was before him. There is no youth 
movement, except as it is stirred up by men 
and women of my age. 

Duty does not rank very high in his estima- 
tion. He would say, “going to church merely 
as a duty is not religion.” He does not be- 
lieve in duty. He has an intellectual love for 
all mankind; he is tolerant. He has little con- 
sciousness of God, but he is conscious of men, 
even dirty, sweaty men. But only occasion- 
ally do you find him impassioned over any 
cause more important than football. There 
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are all sorts of him—the very conservative, 
and the recklessly radical. As a rule he is 
self-satisfied. 

Ten years ago I was in college, and it seems 
to me that I can discern certain improve- 
ments and certain losses. My contemporaries 
were not as socially sensitive; we did not love 
men as these young people do. But we lived 
under a sterner code than they; duty was a 
big word to us. I fear more because of the 
“happiness philosophy” of the modern stu- 
dent, than because of any of his radicalisms; 
I wish he thought enough to be more radical. 
I believe there are more students with vision 
and passion for a good cause today than 
when I was in college, and, on the other 
hand, there are more who live ultra irre- 
sponsible lives. But the main body of the 
student community seems very familiar. 


Smartaleckism—a New Danger 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 

Minister of First Congregational Church, 

Akron, Ohio, formerly of Ann Arbor, 

Mich., and at one time engaged im reli- 

gious work at the University of Illinois 

The college student of high intent today 
is as religious as the equivalent of that type 
twenty-five years ago. He is not a pietist, 
and the mystical bewilders him; he is an 
altruist, and estimates all values pragmati- 
cally. Both of these students—of a quarter 
century ago, and today—evince an interest in 
a better world. The difference in their at- 
titudes is not a difference of motivation 
but of technique. 

The student who is irresponsible today is 
no less a drag and a nuisance to the college 
than was the same type in 1900. The only 
really new factor in the student problem is 
the rise of a new cult of smartaleckism 
which, in striving to imitate the blasé cynics 
of the hour, has had a depressing and bane- 
ful effect upon the thinking of the easily de- 
ceived. 

Bvery college boasts a journal of opinion in 
which heady youngsters attempt to write like 
Mencken, without Mencken’s talents, mistak- 
ing impertinence for eandor, insolence for 
courage, and ridicule for criticism. It is a 
new type. : 

Until lately, faculties and administrative 
officers operated colleges with student welfare 
in mind. Most colleges today are operated 
by the students, while the elders and betters 
of the institution stand by, impatient but im- 
potent. 


Does the Church Fall Short of 


Student Standards P 
By Albert Daniel Stauffacher 
Minister of the Claremont, Cat., Ohurch 
(Pomona College is at Claremont) 


The college student of today as compared 
with those of other student generations I 
have known is genuinely religious, ready and 
eager to share in a challenging religious 
program. True, he is not interested in what 
he considers outworn methods and outgrown 
faiths and programs. He is eareless of many 
conventional customs and loyalties. He knows 
no taboos. He wants to go through problems 
and not around them. His religion is aimed 
toward the mastery and enjoyment of life 
and not the evasion and sacrifice thereof. He 
recognizes no preconceived and fixed moral 
and social order; he rather aims to project 
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an order where right becomes determined 
and determining in the achieved agreement 
of enlightened, unprejudiced, and honest men 
and women. He is religious in the sphere 
of his own thought and experience and field 
of endeavor; he refuses to be bound by any 
other. 

The “problem” lies in the fact that all too 
often neither the church nor the college is 
able to furnish a field for the expression of 
the student’s religious urges. He asks for a 
program that goes out into the dangerous 
fields of social, political, economie, and in- 
ternational life with insistence upon the 
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application of truth and justice unadul- 


terated with tradition or conventionality. He 


asks for a program that is objectively con- 
structed, not subjectively superimposed, one 
where he shares in the making as well as 
in the functioning. He asks for worthy ob- 
jectives that are functional in their aim, not 
institutional. He demands a religious tech- 
nique that is adequate to the tasks of today 
and tomorrow, and refuses to carry on with 
one that is obsolete and made heavy with the 
armor of yesterday. Now the chureh and 
the college because of the very mold in which 
(Continued on page T63) 


Christian Influence in Education 


By Paul Dwight Moody 
President. of Middlebury College 


We... constitutes Christian influence in 
education? It is not to be confused 
with denominational or sectarian influence. 
We cannot study economics from the Baptist 
standpoint or history. from the Congrega- 
tional without absolutely stultifying our- 
selves. Nor is it evangelistic emphasis that 
makes education Christian. The question of 
compulsory chapel week days or Sundays 
does not enter in. Nor can we guarantee 
that education can be Christian either by 
aby regulation governing the percentage of 
clergymen on the board of trustees or any 
tests of church membership for faculty mem- 
bers. The one carried to an extreme will in- 
evitably spell inefficiency, and the other cul- 
tivate hypocrisy. And last of all and least 
of all will any theories such as the infalli- 
pility and inerrancy of the Bible bring about 
the desired result. All these are after all 
concerned more with the letter than the 
spirit. 

The spirit of Christ is a spirit of absolute 
trust in God and a resultant trust in man, 
and consequent fearlessness. The absolute 
trust in God will mean a perfectly reverent 
attitude toward knowledge but not a super- 
stitious one. It is based upon the realiza- 
tion that God is the God of Truth and every 
time truth and falsehood are disentangled the 
God of Truth is served and worshiped. The 
ideal priest in the temple of truth is Pasteur, 
who accepted nothing as worthy of offering 
to his God until he had subjected it to every 
test known, and who counted no sacrifice 
too great and no labor too long to make more 
perfect his understanding of the mysteries 
he studied, the elucidation of which was 
service to man, and so to God. 

Christian education means a cultivation of 
a love for the truth with the suitable corol- 
lary of a hatred of sham and pretense. The 
measure of the one is the measure of the 
other. The truest test of whether education 
is Christian cannot be determined by whether 
or not provision is made for the study otf the 
Bible either devotionally or scientifically, 
but rather by the standards developed in 
the students toward life, their conception of 
the aim and purpose of life, their attitude 
toward service and toward honest work. 
And it is a matter to set some of us think- 
ing that today some scientists are showing 
a spirit of self sacrifice in their search for 
truth which shames many of us who should 
be making equal sacrifice in the name and 
for the sake of Christ. 


Dr. Roux, a member of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, received, it may be remembered, the 
$20,000 Osiris prize. Though himself a poor 
man, he made it over directly and completely 
to the Pasteur Institute. When asked by Dr. 
Osiris why he had done this he replied that 
all he was and anything he had done he owed 
to the Pasteur Institute and that the insti- 
tute itself was poor and in need of money. 
(The sequel of this story is worth remember- 
ing. The financier said nothing in reply at 
the time but it was found at his death some 
time after that he had left the bulk of his 
fortune, some $6,000,000 to the Pasteur Insti- 
tute.) This is the spirit of unselfish service 
which, if we have understood the teaching of 
Christ aright comes as near being pleasing 
in the sight of God as any other form of 
service. 

Dr. Grenfell, speaking recently in the Mid- 
dlebury College Chapel, threw off a splendid 
phrase, “You do not come to college to pre- 
pare yourselves to get,” he said, “but to pre- 
pare yourselves to give.” The discussion over 
the vocational and the cultural is tangent 
to this whole question. The object of college 
is not to prepare the student to make a liv- 
ing but to make a life. Jesus said that he 
came that men might have life and have 
life more abundant. Education, and in all 
discussions of it let us never forget its ety- 
mology, forgetfulness of which is at the base 
of many fallacies, seeks the same object. In 
the extent to which it succeeds, it is Chris- 
tian. Where it fails, it is not. 

If men and women do not have, by reason 
of higher education, a more abundant life, 
it cannot be compensated for by any artificial 
stimuli. The average youth of college age 
is religiously inclined. This does not mean 
that he is either docile or ecclesiastical. He 
has not reached the stage where he sees past 
some of the failures of the Church. He is 
more interested in the door out to enlarge- 
ment and service and adventure, than the 
door into comfort and security. The full- 
orbed nature of Christ’s words, “Go in and 
out and find pasture,” is only comprehended 
when some of life’s disappointments and fail- 
ures come. If the college can make the stu- 
dent see and feel the value of a life of sery- 
ice to mankind, and see college as a means 
to this end, we need not worry. ‘That is 
Christian influence. It is the spirit of Jesus 
with which we are concerned, not creedal 
subscription or a conformity to conventions 
based upon a sense of Commercial values. 
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The Autobiography of George A. Gordon, D.D. 


For over forty years minister of Old South Church, Boston, Massachusetts 


CHAPTER XVII 


Installation Memories 

HAT possible interest can there be to- 

day in an installation of a minister, in 
the Old South Church in Boston, that took 
place April 2, 1884? There may be some 
amusement in this event, and the event it- 
self may suggest other bits of amusement. 
For it must never be forgotten that religion 
and humor are close friends, and theology, 
the most serious and grand of Studies, has 
ever been accompanied with comic incidents. 
When Massachusetts was greatly agitated 
over the question whether’ man has or has not 
the natural ability to obey God, whether sin- 
ful men have any part in their conversion to 
righteousness, an ecclesiastical council for 
the examination of a young minister wag as 
exciting and absorbing as the theater at its 
best. Both sides, believers in man’s natural 
ability to fulfill the law’s demands, and 
deniers of this Supposedly dangerous doec- 
trine, fell upon the young minister with holy 
fury, each determined by logic to win a new 
witness for the faith about which the saints 
were sadly divided. On one occasion the 
pastor-elect, as he was called, allowed him- 
Self to be led to the affirmation that the sin- 
ner has a part in his conversion, whereupon 
the question was flung at him from the other 
side: “What part? Did the man with the 
withered hand, whom Jesus healed, have any 
part in the healing?’ After a pause, during 
which the excitement became intense, the 
young minister answered: “Yes, he had a 
hand in it.’’ Then logic dissolved in laughter. 
Another case may be cited in which the fierce 
examination ended in a still more obvious re- 
lief to feeling. After an extended and severe 
test ranging all the way from the eternal pur- 
poses of God to the bliss of the righteous 
and the woe of the wicked in the world to 
come, the exhausted candidate was asked if 
he were willing to be damned for the glory 
of God. This was more than he could bear. 
His answer was that he was not willing to 
be damned for the glory of God, but if it 
were for the glory of God that this ecclesi- 
astical council be damned, he would in no 
way raise any objection. Further questions 
about the moment of an installation over 
forty years old may be answered by a poem 
of Browning: 


Ah! did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new! 


But you were living before that, 
And also you are living after; 
And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! 


I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 

_ And a certain use in the world, no doubt, 

Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’"Mid the blank miles round about: 


For there I picked up on the heather, 
And there I put inside my breast 
A moulted feather, an eagle feather! 

Well, I forget the rest. 


This reporter of having seen Shelley, and 
having heard him speak, and being spoken to 


Copyrighted by George A. Gordon. 


by him, was a plain man, probably a very 
stupid person, otherwise absolutely uninter- 
esting, with no significance for any one any- 
where. But the fact that he had seen Shel- 
ley, that Shelley had spoken to him, gave 
him distinction to the end of his days and 
made him of moment to every one with whom 
he came in contact. 

And there is that heath, the moor, bleak, 
barren, desolate, ugly, forlorn enough. What 
relation can that have to the joyful life? 
What significance is there there for any 
wide-awake, normal human being? There is 
just one star on that moor that shines, and 
the lonely traveler over it found that an 
eagle had flown over it and shed a feather 
and the feather of the royal bird gave Sig- 
nificance to the moor which otherwise would 
have had none. There is my parable. 

What on earth is there in an installation 
that occurred nearly forty-two years ago to 
interest any living being today?. It may be 
that there is an eagle’s feather, and all the 
rest of it, waste and forlorn enough, is made 
worth while by the Shelley idea and the 
eagle’s feather? What is the Shelley idea? 
What is the eagle’s feather? 

The men who composed that council, min- 
isters and laymen alike, to the number of 
sixty-six or so, believed that there was some- 
thing sacred in human life. The worst type 
of man is the person who sees nothing to 
revere, nothing to care for or in any way 
to regard in human life. It is easy to be 
liberal when one cares for nothing. Old 
Gallio, the Roman judge, looked upon the 
quarrels that were brought to him as simply 
what Carlyle would have called Semitic anti- 
Semitic street riots, and so Gallio cared for 
none of these things. 

We have today a mood of this kind, very 
prevalent. You can believe anything you like 
about life, say anything you like about it. 
Who cares? That mood is infinitely below 
the mood of conviction even when confused, 
even when intolerant. There were two sides 
represented at that council and both were at 
one in this respect, that life has infinite 
sanctity in it, that it holds a treasure of 
immeasurable moment. There is the Shelley 
idea. . 

And what is the eagle’s feather? Up to the 
time of my settlement here, especially in 
New England, the New England Calvinism 
had ruled every pulpit in the Commonwealth. 
Only one type of minister should be ack- 
nowledged. This was the issue before that 
council. The members of the council could 
have compromised, as I learned from the out- 
side afterward ; they could have decided that, 
all things considered, this man is satisfac- 
tory, and we will pass him. But. no; the 
liberal men would have none of that. The 
result might have been unanimous if the 
council had gone upon a compromise. The 
liberals said: “This man believes in God, the 
Father of Jesus Christ, and he believes in the 
program of Jesus for the help and salvation 
of man, and he is going in on his record, 
New England theology to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 
took them three long hours to do it, and they 


They fought that battle; it: 


Settled that question for all time. There has 
not been a word upon this subject since in 
any council. It seems a small thing, but look 
at our Presbyterian brethren, going through 
what we Congregationalists went through 
and finished forty years ago. Look at the 
distemper of the Presbyterian body. Dr. Fos- 
dick must not be allowed to preach in a 
Presbyterian Church unless he subscribes to 
the Westminster Confession, a faith which 
no intelligent man who knows anything about 
the world he is living in today could pos- 
sibly accept. It contains “the doctrine of 
reprobation, that God made some men to be 
saved and some to be damned.” That is the 
Westminster Confession. Now I say the 
Presbyterians are having it a great deal 
worse than we had it and they are forty 
years behind. But even so, I have a great 
deal of respect for the conservatives and 
their fundamentalist followers, because they 
recognize that there ig something in the 
faith and the life of man of infinite moment. 
They deserve respect and respectful regard, . 
because life is not empty to them. They 
would go to the stake, these men, for what 
they believe, and we believe as they do, that 
life has infinite worth from God in it, that 
it has a treasure in it which all honest 
men ought to do their utmost to conserve. 
They have not yet come to the other point, 
the Presbyterians have not, of saying: “You 
fundamentalists have a perfect right to 
preach in a Presbyterian Church if anybody 
wants you to preach there, but you have 
absolutely no right to prescribe one type of 
theist, one type of Christian, one type of 
prophet of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
They have not arrived. They are forty years 
behind, and that old council looms today with 
its great meaning, that for Congregationalism 
over the whole country there is room for 
the conservative and there is room for the 
liberal, there is room for every man who rec- 
ognizes in Jesus Christ Our Lord the reve- 
lation of God and his program of help for 
man. 

Nothing done in our history was more com- 
plete in its effect than the work of that coun- 
cil. There followed several other installa- 
tions within a year or two, and I attended 
to see what might be done. Nothing was 
done. The pastors-elect were far more care- 
less in expression than I was, and yet they 
sailed through the straits, not a shot was 
fired from any fort, and not a rock was 
struck in the channel. There is the eagle’s 
feather. 

Extreme opinions were wont to meet in the 
ancient councils of our body and the clash of 
logic was inevitable and of general interest. 
Thinkers would aver that man, shorn of all 
ability, both natural and moral, was yet in 
duty bound to fulfill the divine will, as a 
soldier would still be under bonds to serve his 
country who had voluntarily cut off his hand, 
to which Lyman Beecher is reported to have 
replied: “Suppose that soldier had cut off his 
head?’ There was a famous professor of 
mathematics in Bowdoin College two genera- 
tions ago, whose pet phrase in demonstrations 

(Continued on page 758) 
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A New Education for the New Girl 


An Opportunity for Our Religious Training Schools 
By John R. Scotford 


HB modern girl approaches life with a new 
TL attitude. Feelings which her mother sup- 
pressed she voices openly. TFearlessly does she 
ask questions. Deeply would she probe the 
meaning of life. For herself she asks a place 
of large usefulness. She does not intend that 
her life shall be frittered away on the details 
of housekeeping. Yet she accepts the prospect 
of marriage heartily. Where her mother as- 
sumed a certain diffidence, she openly admits 
that when the right man appears she will 
gladly marry him. 

Such an attitude on the part of the girls will 
inevitably influence the education which they 
receive. Their questions must be answered 
frankly and fully. In place of the copy-book 
maxims of the past they must be given an inter- 
pretation of the deeper motives whereby men 
live. Instead of being “polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace,” they ask to be prepared for 
a life of abundant service. Especially do they 
desire a fitting preparation for the tasks of a 
wife and mother. They know that they can 
pick up the details of housekeeping and the 
mechanics of cooking, but they desire a train- 
ing of mind and heart which will be adequate 
for the deeper demands which will be made 
upon them. 

Much of our educational program misses the 
mark with such girls. For “finishing schools” 
they have nothing but complete abhorrence. 
Many of them are not attracted by the colleges. 
The apparent frivolity of much of college life, 
and the heavy expense involved, deter them. 
Where education means sacrifice to both the 
girl and her parents there is a tendency to ask 
for a more immediate and satisfactory return 
than our colleges apparently give. Part of this 
is due to lack of insight into the more serious 
aspects of college training, but part of it is 
also due to a hunger for a deeper contact with 
the realities of life than can be had in the 
“fool’s paradise” of college life. Professional 
training appeals to many girls. Nursing, medi- 
cine, even law offer a close contact with life 
on its grimmer side—which is what the girls 
want. But, on the other hand, such training 
is expensive both in time and money. If the 
ultimate destination be matrimony, such toil- 
some education seems hardly worth the while. 

The needs of this modern girl might be well 
met by the right sort of religious training. She 
asks questions about life; the business of reli- 
gion is to answer just such questions as hers. 
She asks for insight into the motives by which 
men live; the business of religion is both to 
uncover and to transform such motives. She 
eraves contact with life in its more funda- 
mental aspects; no one can get as deep down 
into life as the worker who approaches it from 
a religious angle. And if one would bear 
heavy burdens and truly influence those round 
about, there is no finer opportunity than that 
of religious service. 

Religious training will fit a girl for all of 
life. However she may answer the question, 
“What shall I do with my life?’ it will create 
in her the right attitude towards the tasks 
which she approaches. Especially such a train- 
ing fits a girl for the cares and the opportunities 
of marriage. She will bring to both her husband 
and her children an understanding and an ideal- 
ism which will lift their relationship to a high 
plane. At the bottom, the success of a mar- 
riage depends upon there being present a cer- 
tain religious spirit. On no other foundation 
can a lasting and worthy companionship be 
built. 

Does not this attitude of many of our girls 


create an opportunity for the church? Does 
it not constitute an open door of usefulness to 
the institutions which now exist to prepare 
girls for church work? Theoretically these 
schools train girls to serve as pastor’s assist- 
ants; practically they serve a limited number 
in the fashion outlined above. The alumne 
records reveal the fact that few of the girls 
remain in church work more than five years. 
Their ultimate sphere of usefulness is found 
in making a Christian home and serving the 
church in a voluntary capacity. 

Is there not a larger field for such schools 
than has commonly been assumed? And would 
it not be possible to popularize such a training 
in such a way that more girls would seek it? 

To do this two misconceptions need to be 
removed. The larger purpose of the schools 
should be made plain. Their aim should be 
more than to produce ecclesiastical secretaries 
and girls trained in the minutie of church 
work. Christian character and the ability to 
adjust oneself effectively to varied -circum- 
stances should be the primary goal, and tech- 
nical efficiency in church work a secondary aim. 
Moreover, the notion that religion and queer- 
ness go together needs to be exploded. The 
influence of the nun has lingered on in Protes- 
tantism. Many modern girls suspect the reli- 
gious worker of being abnormal in some way. 
The thought of the religious life as the one 
perfectly normal way of living and of the reli- 
gious worker as first of all a well-rounded 
human being needs to be stressed. 

Rich would be the results if any consider- 
able number of girls could be given a training 
such as we have tried to outline.- For a few 
years after leaving school they would render 
to the churches loyal and enthusiastic service, 
which would be especially effective with the 
young people. Marriage would bring an even 


Modern Proverbs 
By Franeis L. Cooper 
Doubt is but the shadow truth. 


Fame is the reflection of worth in the 
mirror of merit. 


Opportunity knocks only on the door 
that stands ajar. 


He who overestimates the results of a 
partial quest loses his zest for the final goal. 


Better that reason curb enthusiasm than 
enthusiasm outrun reason. 


richer opportunity for service in the creation 
of a home and the training of young life. Then 
when the years of later freedom came, these 
women would be available as teachers in both 
our church schools and the week-day schools. 
In no other way can an adequate supply of 
properly equipped teachers be had. Another 
result would be to bridge the gulf between mod- 
ern religious knowledge and the mind of the 
church membership. A laity with an under- 
standing of religious problems would be worth 
much. 


Difficulties make men of us. Summer sailors, 
yachting in smooth water, have neither the joy 
of conflict nor the vigor which it gives. Better 
the darkness, where we cannot see our way, 
and the wind in our faces, if the good of 
things is to be estimated by their powers to 
“strengthen us with strength in our soul !””— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


: ‘i 
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Parables of Safed the Sage 


The Parable of Grapes and Thorns 


There came unto me a Woman, who wept 
Sorrowful Tears. And when she had partly 
subsided, I said: 

If thy Tears are doing thee any good, weep 
on; but thus far they are not yielding me 
very much Information. 

And she said: 

I have lost a friend. 

And I said: 


If he or she be really a friend, then lose | 


no time, but hasten and recover thy friend. 
For friends are too few and Too Valuable 
to lose. 

And she said: 

I know not how I shall ever win her back, 
for I have Hurt her Feelings. 

And I said: 

How come? 
that? 

And she said: 

I told her of her faults, but I did it for 
her Own Good. 

And I said: 

Did it do her any good? 

And she said: 

I infer not. 

And I said: 

It is a pity thou didst not draw that In- 
ference before telling her, for it would ap- 
pear that thou wert mistaken in thinking 
that it would be for her Good. For it hath 
done her no good, and hath Hurt her Peek: 
ings, and thou hast lost a friend. 

And she said: 

Was it not my duty to tell her of her 
faults? 

And I said: 

I know her not nor do I know ae were 
her faults. Nor do I know how well she 
may have known them already. I only know 
that the Good thou didst easily think to do 
hath not been done. 

And she said: 

Duty is a very puzzling thing. 

And I said: 

Taking things by and large there are quite 
enough friends who stick thorns into people 
and are surprised that Grapes do not grow 
therefrom. 

And she said: 

Dost thou condemn me? 

And I said: 

I do not. But seldom have I suffered more 
in my own mind or resented more deeply in 
mine own soul. the well-meant, blundering 
rebukes of those who have told me Cruel 
Things and said they did it for my Good. 

And she began to weep again. And I said: 

Dry thy tears, and go and find thy friend. 
She, too, is weeping. Go to her and win 
her back, and hold her to thee with hooks of 
steel. For faults are universal and friends 
are few. And peradyenture God shall give 
thee back thy friend again, do not tell her 
too many things that be for her good. 


And wherefore didst thou do 


We do not find the best; the best finds us. 
The things that count are, after all, not wages 
but gifts. We think we discover God, we find 
him out, and we breathe the spirit of the age 
in thinking that; but what we forget is that 
ere we discover God, God, in his mercy, has 
discovered us.—George H. Morrison. 
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| process of elimination and substitution. 


_ re-election of Dr. 
_member of the Board of Foreign Missions. 


WO years ago, when’Dr. Clarence 4. 
Macartney was elected moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. 8. A., the extreme fundamentalist element 
represented by him proceeded to prevent the 
William P. Merrill as a 


There was no question regarding Dr. Merrill’s 
ability or usefulness to the board; he was 


| ticketed as an outstanding liberal and the act 


was meant to be a start on a thoroughgoing 
But 
beyond electing the moderator, with his power 
(fully exercised) to head the committees with 
men from his group, 'this was about all that 
the militant fundamentalists achieved. Last 
year Dr. Charles R. Erdman, receiving the 
liberal and peaceably disposed conservative 
vote, was elected over Dr, Lapsley A. McAfee, 
but the margin was small and the disposition 
of the Assembly with regard to controversial 
matters was variable. Not much was done by 
the body itself to elate either side, but the Per- 
manent Judicial Commission presented a ver- 
dict in the New York case that gave great sat- 


-isfaction to the critics of that presbytery. The 


sitting Assembly did not create that commis- 
sion and had no responsibility for the judg- 
ment, except that it preferred accepting the 
verdict to undergoing the long and painful ex- 
perience of trying the case in full Assembly. 
Though the reasoning processes of the commis- 
sion seemed to many persons somewhat amaz- 
ing, the decision had at least the wholesome 
effect of altering an important issue from one 
of theological opinion to one of constitutional 
interpretation. It was at this stage, in the 
closing moments of the sessions, that Moderator 
Erdman happily proposed creation of a com- 
mission of fifteen who were to study the peace 
and unity of the church, and whose report was 
the outstanding feature of this year’s meeting. 

Toward the 1926 Assembly in Baltimore those 
among the ministry and membership who long 
for peace looked with considerable misgiving. 
There had appeared in denominational weeklies 
reprints of “confidential” letters sent out dur- 


ing the winter and spring to “safe” individuals 


asking co-operation in electing dependable men 
as commissioners. One is at a loss for a term 


to designate the particular group that at- 
tempted this proceeding. It is conservative, 
it is fundamentalist, but has been demonstrated 
not to represent the majority of Presbyterians 
who gladly accept these classifications, yet find 
it possible to live in harmony with their breth- 
ren. The subdivision is so clearly one of con- 
tentious spirit rather than of doctrinal belief, 
and three men by their utterances so definitely 
typify this spirit, that the best we can do is 
to speak of the “Kennedy-Machen-Macartney 
group.” 

Attempts to creat a body of yes men to 
vote the dictates of a cabal. seldom have pros- 
pered among Presbyterians. This year the 
plan was to “pay special attention to the two- 
commissioner presbyteries,’’ of which there are 
a sufficient number to hold control of Assem- 
bly when voted unitedly. The outcome indi- 
eated that this effort was a miserable failure. 
Small-town and country Presbyterians are fully 
as independent as their city brethren, and in 
the first hours of the 1926 Assembly it was made 
manifest that no solid majority had been cre- 
ated to support the Macartney group. Dr. 


_Lapsley A. McAfee of Berkeley, Cal., candidate 


of the group in 1925, and an able man who, 
under normal conditions, might easily have won 
his turn at the moderatorship, again went down 
to defeat, losing to Dr. William Oxley Thomp- 
son of Columbus, Ohio. The majority of 153 
votes was a crushing one; and it was all the 


By ‘Jonathan Jones” 


more significant because Dr. Macartney in his 
nominating speech had virtually staked his 
cause on the outcome of the balloting. Dr. 
Thompson, who became president emeritus of 
Ohio State University last year after a quarter- 
century of service, presided with great fairness 
and complete efficiency. His alertness and 
vigor saved the Assembly from much of its 
usual waste of time. 

Though the Boards of National Missions 
and of Christian Education had been passing 
through disturbing financial and organizational 
difficulties during the year and might reason- 
ably have feared being the subject of not alto- 
gether approving debate, they were rather put 
into the background of interest by the eager 
anticipation of the findings of the commission 
of fifteen—“peace commission’”’—and their re- 
ports were accepted practically without chal- 
lenge. Most of the difficulties were recognized 
to be due to the complicated processes of con- 
solidation. The Sustentation Board’s $15,000,- 
000 pension plan, presented by Will H. Hays, 
chairman of the special committee of laymen, 
was heartily re-endorsed. A proposal to estab- 
lish a rotary system of board membership, 
though reported unfavorably by the General 
Council, was adopted. 

The commission of fifteen had been extraor- 
dinarily successful in maintaining secrecy as 
to its conclusions, and outsiders knew only that 
unanimous agreement had been reached. The 
long report, read with impressive effectiveness 
by Dr. Henry ©. Swearingen, the chairman, 
fully justified the hopes of all those who prefer 
an honorable peace in the church to discredit- 
able brawling. As the reading proceeded, it 
was evident that the great majority of the 
commissioners were with difficulty restraining 
demonstration of their approval, and at its 
conclusion the body arose as one man to ap- 
plaud. We are told that a solitary individual 
kept his seat, but, as he afterward pointed out 
to a daily newspaper certain phases of the 
document in which he discovered consvlation, 
the sentiment may be considered to have been 
unanimous. 

An attempt was made by a Los Angeles 
delegate to strike out a paragraph condemning 
defamatory utterances—which many suspected 
to have special application to a particular de- 
nominational periodical. The proposal received 
just one vote. Dr. Macartney then moved to 
delete the sections which authorized the con- 
tinuance of the commission for another year, 
mainly to study certain constitutional ques- 
tions. In this he was opposed by his brother, 
Albert J. McCartney of Chicago, in a rather 
dramatic interjection. A request from “Brother 
Clarence” for a poll on the amendment failed 
to be supported by the necessary one-third, and 
the report was adopted without an uttered neg- 
ative. Dr. Mark A. Matthews of Seattle and 
Dr. Lapsley A. McAfee were the only members 
of the commission who spoke in its behalf. The 
debate as a whole was colorless and, except 
for the wisdom of giving full opportunity for 
criticism, might have been omitted without loss. 
We suspect that the editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist will find the report a subject for edi- 
torial attention or will elsewhere summarize it, 
so we content ourselves with predicting that, 
while the document has no binding force it will 
be cited during many decades to come when 
difficulties regarding Presbyterian doctrine or 
government arise. 

After the commission’s report, two items hav- 
ing a bearing on the current controversy—we 
hope the word may soon be ‘‘recent”—were the 
findings of the Permanent Judicial Commission 
and the Princeton situation. The substance of 
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three papers from the minority group in New 
York Presbytery was a complaint that the 
presbytery had not endeavored to obey last 
year’s verdict of the commission that certain 
candidates for the ministry not affirming belief 
in the virgin birth should not have been ad- 
mitted, and instructing the presbytery to take 
appropriate action, Presbytery throughout the 
year had deferred all candidate examinations 
pending the report of the peace commission. 
This the judicial commission said was within 
the rights of presbytery; and as to the man 
alleged to have been improperly received the 
only recourse would be the constitutional pro- 
cedure of trial and possible deposition. So the 
complaints were dismissed. ‘It is, of course, 
possible again to raise the issue, but with this 
decision on the record it does not appear what 
effect would be gained thereby. 


The acute situation in Princeton Theological 
Seminary threatened to bring about a debate 
which would seriously affect the harmony of 
Assembly and possibly develop unfortunate per- 
sonal recrimination. Dr. J. G. Machen, assist- 
ant professor in New Testament exegesis, and 
one of the leaders of the divisionist group in 
the church, had been elected to the chair of 
apologetics and Christian ethics, previously 
offered to and declined by Dr. Clarence BH. 
Macartney. It was well known that Dr. 
Machen, supported by certain others of the 
faculty and members of the board of trustees, 
had followed a course of unrelenting opposition 
to Pres. J. Ross Stevenson and former Moder- 
ator Charles R, Erdman, professor of practical 
theology. Under the Presbyterian system, the 
election of professors at Princeton must be ap- 
proved by General Assembly, and Dr, Machen’s 
election was duly reported and referred to the 
committee on theological assemblies. A large 
number of Princeton alumni—practically all of 
them thoroughgoing conservatives—were de- 
termined to prevent Dr. Machen’s confirmation. 
There were many private meetings of the oppo- 
nents and of the defenders of the professor, 
representatives of both sides appeared before 
Assembly’s committee, and earnest efforts to 
secure an agreement were made. These were 
fruitless, however, except that both parties con- 
sented to the proposal for appointment of an 
Assembly committee to investigate the condi- 
tions at the seminary and report next May. 
The standing committee itself finally divided, 
the majority advocating that Dr. Machen’s 
confirmation should be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the report of the special committee, while 
a minority report by Dr. T. S. Dickson urged 
that it would be unfair to the seminary and 
to Dr. Machen to adopt such a course. There 
was no criticism of Dr. Machen’s scholarship 
or ability as a teacher in the opposing state- 
ments before the committee, but it was urged 
that he was unfitted in temperament and spirit 
to fill the chair for which he had been named. 
There had been considerable lobby talk about 
the recent solitary vote of Dr. Machen against 
a prohibition resolution adopted in his pres- 
bytery, coupled with the fact that a lawyer 
brother is associated with a national anti-pro- 
hibition organization; but reference to these 
facts was properly kept out of the floor discus- 
sion, however much they may have affected the 
attitude of the commissioners in an Assembly 
remarkable for its enthusiastic loyalty to the 
Highteenth Amendment. The debate was not 
enlightening and came perilously near to open- 
ing up a personal give-and-take. When it was 
over the majority report, authorizing the in- 
vestigating committee and holding up the con- 
firmation, was carried by an overwhelming vote, 

(Continued on page 763) 
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OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Where Your Victory Must Be Won 

Just where you are—that is where your vic- 
tory must be won. When it is right for you 
to go to some other place, you can perhaps ac- 
complish results (of certain kinds) that cannot 
be accomplished now. But until you can get 
there your victory, if victory you are to have, 
must be won where you are. 

The faint-hearted and unwise counselors of 
our souls—companions sometimes, more often 
the instincts and desires within our own breasts 
—persuade us that the reason for our unhappi- 
ness, or our unsuccess, or our mistakes, or our 
sins, lies not in ourselves but in the circum- 
stances of our lives. How happy we would 
be, how genial, how lovable, how helpful, how 
eager to render little services, if only we were 
not hampered by this sickness! How sweet- 
tempered, if only there were not that particu- 
lar person to annoy us every day! How 
devoted to God, if only we had a little more 
time! How successful, if only we had that 
other man’s job! 

Whatever life you live must be lived where 
you are at the moment. You cannot wait to 
change circumstances before the obligation 
rests upon you of trying to live victoriously. 
If your temper is to be really improved, it must 
be by a change in yourself, and not merely a 
change in your environment. Jf you cannot 
find any comfort with God now, what ground 
have you for thinking you could in some other 
world? If you are not trying to succeed where 
you are, you are not laying a good foundation 
for success anywhere. : 

It is no eredit to a person if he is not 
worried when there is nothing to worry him; 
it is no credit if he is happy when everything 
is going the way he wants it to. Merit comes 
when he is interesting and charming and happy 
and full of triumphant trust in the midst of 
outward conditions which seem all against 
these things. That is victory, that is spiritual 
life, that is what religion summons to. When 
conditions can be improved, it is the duty of 
life to improve them. What cannot be changed 
must be accepted, and made to lead to life’s high 
ends. 

It is a stalwart word of David’s— 

In the Lord put I my trust: 

How say ye to my soul, 

Plee as a bird to your mountain? 
He was evidently in desperate circumstances— 
his throne and his body both in danger. That 
is his answer to the counsel to run away from 
life. If he was to be king at all, he must be 
king in the midst of danger and difficulty. 

There are three chief ways of taking life. 
Some, with sad eyes and despairing hearts, take 
it drearily. Some, not having their minds open 
to the glory of its possibilities, and therefore 
its true meaning, take it gaily and carelessly 
and even flippantly. Some, believing that any- 
thing so great as the human spirit must be in- 
tended for transcendent and immortal ends, set 
themselves to the task of laying eager hands 
upon those ends by living the daily life of the 
spirit victoriously and sublimely. They feel 
that, if they will have it so, they are parts 
of a triumphant process. But it must be by 
their co-operative spirit that they become so. 

Two things are very good in life. The first 
is that discontent with life as it is, that yearn- 
ing desire for the best life can be made to yield, 
which drives a man to change conditions when 
he can. The second is the courage that takes 
not alone sturdily, but also triumphantly, what 
cannot be changed and makes the spirit always 
victorious. 
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| Closet and Altar 


A FORGIVING SPIRIT 


And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our- debtors— Matt. 6: 12. 


He who gives forgiveness gives himself. 
And itis not easy—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Make no mistake about it, the refusal to 
forgive is a hopeless weakness on our part. 
—W. HB. Orchard, 


The forgiveness of sins has a place in all 
the creeds. It is not only an article of faith, 
Jit is a fact of experience. The conscious- 
ness of the church is the consciousness of 
sing forgiven. As Luther put it, the church 
is full of the forgiveness of sins; it is a 
community of forgiven men.—James Denney. 


Our neighbor’s debt, our evening’s provo- 
cation—what are these when weighed against 
faults toward others and our sins against 
the mercy of God? How much dost thou 
receive, my soul, in this unequal matching 
of forgiveness with forgiveness that leaves 
such balance in thy favor !—Isaac Hdwardson. 


O man, forgive thy mortal foe, 

Nor ever strike him blow for blow; 

For all the souls on earth that live 

To be forgiven must forgive. 

Forgive him seventy times and seven ; 

For all the blessed souls in heaven 

Are both forgivers and forgiven. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


The large-hearted man will forgive with 
generous liberality. He will cherish no 
grudges. He will remember that he is him- 
self forgiven. So he will keep his heavens 
clear of any clouds of hatred that in clear 
airs of mercy he may see both himself and 
his debtor as they really are and find it 
joyful to forgive—Hilton Jones. 


But the painful fact will show itself, not 
less curious than painful, that it is more 
dificult to forgive small wrongs than great 
ones.—George Macdonald. 


The problem of forgiveness is vastly more 
than whether I shall forgive my brother 
yonder who has defrauded me. It is whether 
I shall forgive the world which has de- 
frauded me, its systems and conventions of 
which I am the victim. Nay, more, it is 
whether I shall forgive the great God of the 
universe for the calamity, the bereavement, 
the deformity of mind or body, that has 
befallen me. Shall I forgive him? or shall 
I harden my heart and curse him? That 
was Job’s problem, and it is at some time 
the problem of every man.—Willard Brown 
Thorp. 


O God, who hast forgiven us freely, meet- 
ing our repentance with thy compassionate 
loving kindness and making us thy children 
in true faith and imperturbable good will, 
help us with ready and generous hearts to 
forgive all who have in any wise trespassed 
against us. O thou who delightest in mercy, 
give us expectant and welcoming thoughts 
for all repentance, all good will, all over- 
coming of evil among men. And let thy long 
suffering fail not in our transgressions and 
the delays of our return, but may the re- 
membrance of thy mercy incline our hearts 
to patience and charity toward all men. In 
the name of Christ, Amen. 

Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


———————— nn 
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Social Ideals Discussion 
By Hubert C. Herring 


Wise and Otherwise (Continued) ‘| 


Laymen and socially minded pastors find 
not a few zealous, self-sacrificing reformers, 
who have the spirit of Jesus but no formal 
church adherence, convinced that orthodox Chris- 
tianity is already committed to defend, at all 
costs, an unregenerate capitalism. They are 
wrong, for capitalism is not unregenerate, but — 
who can blame them in the face of some — 
speeches at our National Council? These have ~ 
given the writer some bad half-hours in Labor 
Temples since. i 

Christian social workers—though a minority 
—claim, on the other hand, and claim truly, 
that the highest and best social and economic — 
gains can only be secured and maintained on 
the Christian basis—‘‘We know that we have — 
passed from death unto life because we love © 
the brethren.” The fact is that the new social 
impact upon Christianity is to be found in all 
churches in all lands. It is quite futile to try 
and ignore it—even in Mexico it is stirring © 
the dry bones of ecclesiastical privilege. Social 
Christianity is as characteristie of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century as was politi- 
cal development and individualism without so- 
cial change in the Reformation. 

Whether the Church, as such, bears or for- 
bears and its ministry blesses or bans, they 
must now reckon with Christian laymen who 
are doing the things that Jesus said while they 
are crying non-possumus. 

Wverywhere men fired with the idealism of 
Jesus are no longer content to leave Church or- 
ganization divorced from the social life of their 
time. To such men, and to many who make no 
religious profession, “men” are “brothers” in 
no narrow fraternity sense. They feel with 
pragmatic St. John: “he that hateth his 
brother abideth in death.” 

This sense of social obligation and vision of 
a vitalizing human co-operation based on adult 
education, understanding, and sympathy, is not 
dependent upon the Church’s approval and help, 
though the latter could spiritually energize it 
towards tremendous consequences. 5 

It is inducing “hard-boiled” capitalists to 
give increasing and intelligent recognition to 
the personal rights of the laboring man with- 
out the slightest implication of condescension ; 
without expecting to get “milk from contented _ 
cows,” as some of our paternalists hope, and 
without attempting the futility of getting and 
keeping a perfectly docile organization of hu- 
man units. The basic thought of the new in- 
dustrial relations is that the worker—just like 
his employer—reserves the right to make his 
own mistakes but is always open to education 
towards discrimination and appreciation. 

The cheap, sarcastic, ignorant criticism of 
the Social Ideals is greatly outweighed by the 
joy of pastors and people from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf who have received the Statement as a 
liberating instrument which simply lays down 
“likelihoods and forms of hope.” 

Gan the Church not free itself from the 
unworthy fear that Christianity may become 
only a phase of social reform? The pre-mil- 
lennialist, of course, does not desire “this pres- 
ent world” to be improved but “He that hath 
ears to hear” will hear “what the spirit saith 
unto the Churches.” 


We live in deeds not words, 

In thoughts not breaths, 

In feelings—not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs : 

He most lives who feels most, 

Thinks the noblest, acts the best. 
—Festus. 


JOHN CALDER. 
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-and Oakland, and the Berkeley Hills. 


Pacific School of Religion’s 


New Home 
When Pacific School of Religion found itself 
forced out of its old home on Atherton -Street, 
Berkeley, by the combined influence of growth 
from within and pressure from without, it 
found awaiting it the most ideal location im- 


aginable for a theological school. It consists 


of a hilltop. slightly elevated above the cam- 


pus of the University of California, comprising 
some five acres and commanding an unbroken 
view of San Francisco Bay, the Golden Gate, 
Mount Tamalpais, the cities of San Francisco 
Upon 
this noble site have been erected the Holbrook 
Library, an administration and 
building, and a men’s dormitory. 
The Holbrook Library, the gift of the late 
Charles Holbrook of San Francisco, was dedi- 
cated in February, at which time an address 
was made by Dr. Carl §. Patton and the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon the architect, Mr. Walter Ratcliffe, Built 
in collegiate Gothic style of Boise limestone, 
a peculiarly pleasing stone of warm, pearl tint, 
graceful and aspiring in its lines, it impresses 
all with “its purity and charm.” Underneath 
the tall Gothic windows are shields of stone 


classroom 


-upon which are embossed symbols of all the 


great world religions. 

The interior contains, beside the stack- 
room, delivery room, and two seminar rooms, a 
spacious reading-room with richly timbered 
vaulting, ample lighting, heavy oak furnishing, 


-and a great fireplace, over which is a Gothic 


cross with the seal of the school in the center, 
and beneath it the inscription: In Him was 
Iife and the Life was the Light of Men. 
Commencement exercises' were held here April 
29 in an atmosphere of dignity and beauty which 
lifted the occasion into larger significance. 

The administration and instruction building 
is of harmonious design, built of brick with 
Boise stone trimming, the interior finished in 
oak and every detail exhibiting the taste and 
fine feeling of the architect. 

The men’s dormitory occupies an angle of 
the second quadrangle and ig very attractive, 
with model students’ rooms, overlooking the 
Bay, and a large and homelike living-room, 
with a generous fireplace before which recently 
a ‘company of theological students, representing 
all the seminaries of this educational center, 
gathered to discuss their common opportunities 
and tasks. 
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A wide walk through the center of the quad- 
rangles leads to a broad belvedere where one 
may stand and drink in the full splendor of 
Sunset and evening star, and hear the eall of 
the Orient to the Occident. 

Nature, art, and religion have united to erect 
upon the foundation of the sacrificial toil and 
prayer of the founders of the school and the 
generous contribution of the churches the first 
members of a group of buildings which are a 
delight to the eye and an inspiration to every 
student and teacher of this now finely-equipped 
and forward-looking institution. J. W. Bs 


A Time of Joy and 
Thanksgiving 


Commencement time is always a joyous sea- 
son at the Chicago Theological Seminary, be- 
cause it includes not only the graduation of a 
new class, prepared 
and equipped for sery- 
ice, but also a happy 
reunion of the alumni, 
and the annual meet- 
ing of the board of 


directors, when a 
careful inventory of 
the year’s work is 


taken and plans are 
laid for future growth. 


RECRUITING 


Perhaps most en- 
couraging this year is 
the interest which has 
been displayed by the 
churches, the colleges, 
and the _ universities 
in recruiting for the Christian ministry. A 
movement was launched recently by the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, whereby nearly one hun- 
dred of the leading ministers of the Middle 
West exchanged pulpits with one another, and 
preached on various phases of the ministry. 
Young people’s meetings were addressed, and 
delegations were sent in to see the seminary, 
meet its leaders, and become familiar with its 
program. One pastor brought his entire con- 
firmation class of nearly 30 members, and a 
special service was held for them in the Thorn- 
dike Hilton Chapel, under the direction of 
President Davis. 

An extensive correspondence has also been 
conducted by Dean Ward and others of the 
seminary staff, and at least 100,000 leaflets 


M. SprInkKA, PH.D. 
New Librarian of the 
Chicago Theological 

Seminary 


New Home For PAcIFIc ScHooL oF 
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have been distributed on the subject of “The 
Call of the Christian Ministry.” 

In addition to these activities, colleges and 
universities have been visited by the seminary’s 
field and student Secretaries, and hundreds of 
conferences have been held with young men and 
women on the subject of “The Choice of a Life 
Work.” 

The result of these activities has been most 
gratifying, and the enrollment for the spring 
quarter of 1926 is 78, ag compared with 56 
last year, and 43 two years ago. Practically 
as many more students from the University of 
Chicago receive instruction in seminary classes. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


For the summer quarter reservations have 
already been received from 142 students, which 
is nearly twice ag many as have been enrolled 
in any previous summer quarter of the semi- 
nary’s history. 

The outlook is also bright for the fall, and 
the faculty is grateful to the churches for their 
continued interest and co-operation in this vital 
department of the work. 


BuILpiInas 


Almost simultaneously with the employment 
of a librarian has come a generous subscription 
of a new gift of $200,000 for the erection of 
a beautiful library building at the seminary 
headquarters. Moreover, the sale of a piece of 
farm land for $57,000, together with the sacri- 
ficial gifts of the alumni, totaling $35,000, has 
guaranteed the erection of Graham Taylor 
Hall, a much-needed assembly room, in honor 
of Dr. Graham Taylor, who has served the 
seminary so loyally for more than thirty years. 

The remaining unit which has attracted 
widespread attention is the tower, which has 
been designated by a prominent builder ag 
“the flower on the plant.” Much discussion 
has taken place as to whether or not this tower 
should bear a spire. Arguments have been 
presented both ways. The design submitted 
in the seminary’s advertisement on page 738 
in this issue was officially approved at the meet- 
ing of the Seminary’s Wxecutive Committee in 
Chicago, May 20, 1926. 

At this same session, the Finance Committee 
was authorized to proceed with the completion 
of the seminary’s entire building program, at 
a cost of approximately $500,000. 

The beautiful colonial building at 5757 Uni- 
versity Avenue, which has housed the gemi- 
nary’s faculty and administration offices since 
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1915, now must be removed to make way for 
Graham Taylor Hall, but, rather than wreck 
such a valuable structure, the seminary has 
presented this house to the University of Chi- 
cago, which will move it half a block north, 
and use it as a clubhouse for graduate students. 

Meantime the seminary has purchased an ad- 
ditional house and lot at 58th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue in Chicago, immediately across 
the street east from its new residence halls 
and will use this property for administration 
purposes during the construction of its remain- 
ing new buildings, which will begin by the mid- 
dle of July and will cover a period of nearly 
eighteen months. 


FACULTY 


In matters of faculty development the semi- 
nary considers itself fortunate. To its present 
staff there will be added, October 1: Dr. Carl 
S. Patton of Los Angeles, Cal., as Professor of 
Preaching; the Rey. Fred Hastman of New 
York City, as Professor of Religious Literature 
and Drama; the Rev. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of 
Lowell, Mass., as Associate Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology; the Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago, as Lecturer in Art and Religion; and 
Prof. Wilhelm Pauck of Berlin, Germany, as 
Instructor in Church History. 

In addition to these, and previously unan- 
nounced, is the election as librarian, of the 
Rev. Matthew Spinka, Ph.D., Professor of 
Church History in both Central and Bonebrake 
Theological Seminaries in Dayton, Ohio. Dr. 
Spinka is a graduate of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary, ’16, and his return to the semi- 
nary is hailed with unusual joy. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Before this issue of The Congregationalist 
goes to press, both the property and the pro- 
gram of the Congregational Training School 
for Women. in Chicago, will have been turned 
over to the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
where a larger faculty and the seminary’s 
affiliation with the University of Chicago will 
offer many additional advantages to young 
women, and especially to college graduates, 
who desire to invest their lives in the various 
branches of Christian service. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The seminary’s commencement exercises ex- 
tended over three days. The Baccalaureate 
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New LiIsRAry OF THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
This beautiful library, with accompanying stack rooms and equipment, will cost 
$200,000, and is included with the Seminary’s 1926-27 building program 


Service was held on Sunday, June 6, with Dr. 
Gerald Birney Smith, Professor of Christian 
Theology at the University of Chicago, as the 
preacher. 

The board of directors, of which John R. 
Montgomery of Chicago is chairman, met on 
Tuesday, June 8, as did also the Alumni In- 
stitute, with the Rev. Walter H. Moore of Chi- 
cago presiding. 


Tur PRESIDENT’S BREAKFAST 


An unusual feature of the graduation exer- 
cises was “the president’s breakfast,’ given at 
the home of President and Mrs. Ozora S. Davis, 
to which all the graduates and the faculty and 
their wives were invited. Only those who are 
familiar with the menu of an old-fashioned 
New Hngland breakfast, and who have seen the 
almost unlimited wealth of pewter, crockery, 
glassware, and other dining-room utensils 
from 100 to 300 years of age which are used 
on this occasion, can appreciate the significance 


of this annual treat which comes to seminary 
graduates at the home of President and Mrs. 
Davis. 

GRADUATION 

Fourteen candidates were presented this year 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

As we look back but a few years, and analyze 
the forces that have developed Chicago almost 
in a single generation into the “Wonder City 
of the World,’ and as we meditate upon 
the growing strength of the Congregational 
Churches of the Middle West, and begin to ap- 
preciate the vision and courage of our fore- 
fathers who in 1855 founded the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, is it any wonder that the 
seminary’s advertisement in another section of 
The Congregationalist has been headed, “A 
Dream Coming True,” and that no title seems 
more appropriate for this message than ba = 
Time of Joy and Thanksgiving”? 


Truly, the future of Chicago Seminary is | 


bright ! gO: 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


A COLLEGE—Preparing for Life. 
A SMALL COLLEGE—Offering the opportunity for the give an 
A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE—Approaching every problem of life from the Christian viewpoint. 


EDWARD SMITH PARSONS, President 


d take of Personal Influence, 


Founded 1835 
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UNABLE TO MEET THE DEMAND 
OF THE CHURCHES 


Sixteen years ago, The Congregational Training School for Women was organized 
in Chicago to meet the growing need of the Churches for workers trained in special tasks. 


Dean Marcaretr TAYLOR 


Today, the graduates of the Training School are 


holding positions of responsibility throughout the 
world as 


Directors of Religious Education 
Church Assistants 


Instructors in Week-Day Schools of Religious 
Education 


Secretaries of Religious Education in City Church 
Federations 


Directors of activities for girls in churches 


Employed officers of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 


Teachers in Community Training Institutes 
Secretaries of Denominational Boards 


Teachers and Executives in Home and Foreign 
Mission fields 


The demand for such workers far exceeds the supply. 


Unlimited opportunities await young women of education and pleasing personality 
who are interested in Christian Service as a life work, and who are willing to 
prepare themselves for specialized fields of service. 


Attractive Courses are offered for both College 
and High School Graduates. 


Every advantage of co-operation with The Chicago Theological Seminary and The 
University of Chicago. Centrally located, with unusual opportunities for recreation, 
study, fellowship and self-help. Reasonable expense, with scholarship aid. 


Catalog and further information furnished gladly, on request. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR WOMEN 


MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 
5756 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 
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The Ministry and the Schools 


By Professor A. W. Burr 
Beloit College 


In the last half a dozen years I have sat in 
many classrooms in all parts of the country. 
Many of them have been in buildings costing a 
quarter or a half a million dollars. As I have 
sat with the pupils and not with the teacher, I 
have seen in some of them these conditions: 

Often a class is sent to the blackboard to put 
on the same problem, translation, language 
forms, yet standing so close that there is hardly 
elbow room. Soon several could be seen glanc- 
ing at a neighbor's work and copying, yet not 
a word was said about it. 

Classes in tests and examinations are seated 
with writing chair-arms so close that one must 
take pains not to glance at his neighbor’s work, 
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and some glance and copy, and it is overlooked. 
Sometimes the teacher sits at a desk and asks 
questions, and some of the class, with books 


open on their desks, keep ahead until their turn - 


comes. Eyerywhere required papers, as daily 
preparation of the lesson, are handed in and 
grades -given on them without any thought as 
to their origin. 

A high school girl in a suburb of Chicago 
said to me in the presence of her mates, “When 
I took my geometry examination, the girl next 
to me copied, and the paper was passed down 
the class, and he didn’t care.” 

I once sat in an examination in Cicero where 
all the books about one were solidly interlined 
on the passage. And one girl took such a book 
to the teacher to ask a question on the passage, 
and there was not a hint of surprise on the 
teacher’s face. 
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ILLINOIS 


COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“Old Illinois,” founded in 1829 by the 
Yale band, is one of the oldest and 
strongest colleges in the Middle West. 


Beautiful campus of twenty acres, in- 
cluding a good athletic field. Plant of 
ten buildings including girls’ dormitory. 
High standards. Christian atmosphere. 
Co-educational. Cost moderate. 


DEPARTMENTS 
Collegiate, Expression, Conservatory of 
Music. 


For Catalogue, write to 


Pres. C. H. RAMMELKAMP, Box B. 
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Advancing Christian Education 


@ True to the Pilgrim traditions, Congregational leaders in Christian 
Education have set before us a noble ideal. It has found expression in 
this new and needed enterprise, The Congregational Foundation for 
Education, which was established by the National Council in 1921. 
@. The Foundation has done much to co-ordinate the churches and 
colleges, to advise the colleges in their financial and educational prob- 
lems, to improve their management, to give them financial aid. It 
has served admirably to the limit of the resources provided by our 
churches and people. @The need is great, and the future of Chris- 
tian higher education in many institutions for which Congregation- 
alists are responsible may be dependent on the continuance of the 
work so well begun. Support of the Foundation means support of 
the best in Christian Education, and support of worthy and needed 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION 
19 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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I have known of pupils saying of the teacher, 
“She has to pass us, for if she flunks too many 
of us she will lose her place.” 

A college that had an honor system for years, 
at last was obliged to give it up, because the 
freshmen began to come in, as they confessed, 
so accustomed to cheating in high school that 
they made the system a farce. 

School officials sometimes set examples of 
duplicity. Latin classes read a Latin author 
with a translation, and then they certify that 
a pupil was prepared for college in that author. 

There are many, many good classrooms, but 
the wrong conditions are far too common, much 
more so than in the eighties and nineties. I 
question if a child today gets through high 
school without in it, or in the grades, having 
sat in a classroom with some such conditions 
for at least one semester. Possibly some part 
of the present crime wave could be traced back 
to lawless classrooms. It is a serious condi- 
tion, for what goes with the teaching is more 
important than what is taught. An hour of 
‘“week-day religious instruction” will not offset 
the example, for practice goes deeper than 
words. There may be a loss, for the classroom 
teacher may give over the care of good morals 
to that hour, and save herself trouble. Even 
now there is a tendency to regard such wrong- 
doing of the child as the concern of the home 
and not of the school, so long as there is no 
disorder. It seems so, when no attention is 
paid to such wrong practices. 


Wuy AN INCREASE IN SUCH CLASSROOM 
PRACTICES ? 


“It is the lack of training, the bad example 
in the home,” it is said. That is a part of it. 
“Tt is the aftermath, the moral blindness, that 
follows war that affects the teacher and the 
children too.” It is a pity it is so. “It is be- 
cause teachers and superintendents are trained 
in institutions where the emphasis is on subject 
and method and little on morals and charac- 
ter.” It may be so. “It is because the Bible 
has been excluded from the schools, and it no 
longer reminds teacher and child of right, duty, 
and a divine law.” Many friends of the child 
feel so. 

But, I ask, has not the Christian ministry 
a share in this moral condition of the children’s 
classrooms? Once the pastor had a concern for 
the schools. They were a part of his parish. He 
visited them, shared with the teacher the wel- 
fare of the children. But when the Bible was 
taken out, he took himself out, confined him- 
self to his church school and the home. But 
just then his presence with teacher and chil- 
dren was needed the more, as a reminder of the 
moral law, not by word, but by his presence. 
Some things would not be done if he were there 
once in a while, if teacher and child felt his 
interest in their work. 

The care of his own flock requires that he be 
sometimes where the children spend so much 
of their time, where the influences are so po- 
tent for them. His interest and acquaintance 
there would give him an approach to the home 
and the child that he now has not. There is no 
better approach. He can render no better com- 
munity service ; he is better qualified for it than 
those of any other vocation, for he is by his 
calling a teacher. 

Brethren, is it not our work to keep close to 
the children? What can we do that is better, 
greater? 


The door by which we escape from trouble 
is of more importance than the escape itself. 
There are many troubles from which it is bet- 
ter for a man not to escape than to escape 
wrongly; and there are many difficulties in 
which it is better to struggle and to fail than 
to be helped by a wrong hand.—Phillips Brooks. — 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver O. Howard 


Purpose The Capstone of Negro Education 


lie provide the Twelve Mil- A University located at the Capital of the Nation, with a campus of twenty 
acres. Modern scientific and general equipment. A plant worth approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. A faculty of 176 members. A student body (1925-26) 
of 2,155, from 37 different states and 11 foreign countries. Generally 


lion Colored people of the 
United States with College- 
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trained and Professional acknowledged to be the outstanding National University of the Colored 
leaders through its courses People of America. 

in ARTS, SCIENCES, SO- 

CIOLOGY, EDUCATION, Howard’s Needs 

ECONOMICS; its Schools $120 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. (tuition) of a student 
of Music, Applied Sciences, for a year. $2,400 for Permanent Scholarships. An Endowment 
Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- Fund of at least $5,000,000. An Administration Building, $80,000. 


A Dormitory for Young Men, $100,000. A Law School Building, 
$70,000. A building for the College of Education, $150.000. Con- 


tributions for current expenses in any amounts, however small. 
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J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., D.D. 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 


Wheaton, Illinois 


A Standard American College for Men and Women 


Christian versus Pagan Education Platform: We believe the Bible is the inspired Word 
soul, and epirit.. A seal education includes of God; that it is true from the beginning and will be true 
the development of these three powers Christian education to the end. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
h ar: 1 ep oi tion © Gee ree God; that He was God manifest in the flesh; that He and 
Boogie culture first. 1 agan ecuca ae ae 1 , the Father are One. We believe that salvation is possible 
tellectual first, the physical second, _and alt al pete doe only through faith in the shed blood of Jesus Christ as a 
where. Many of our educational institutions are purely sacrifice for our sins. We believe that at the end saints 
pagan. will go away into everlasting life, and unrepentant sinners 
Though the chief interest at Wheaton is, and we trust go into everlasting punishment. 
always will be, Christian, a good gymnasium and athletic Rah cae platearmn « Wabelieve fk is Scrip 


field provide amply for physical culture. tural and true and will stand the testings of the last day. 
Mind Culture versus Spiritual Culture If you are interested in a school of this sort please write 
; as . 7 s to the President. Send your children. Send your money. 
Sir William Hamilton said: “There is nothing great in Above all, send your prayers. 
the world but man. There is nothing great in man but 
mind.” Very likely in the word mind he included spirit, 
but we separate them here because they are separated in 
fact. Though spirit culture is properly first, mind culture 
is far more needful than physical training and should in 
any college or university life have a very important place. 


More than six hundred students have been enrolled at 
Wheaton this year. They come to us from twenty-eight 
states and three foreign countries. The Bible schools of 
our country are largely represented, though among the one 
hundred and twenty-nine freshmen there are students from 
scores of high-grade High Schools. 


The President’s Office, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


Our Present Needs 


Our College, like most others, has three material needs: 
viz. gifts for current expenses, gifts for additional en- 
dowments, and gifts for buildings. Men and women 
who are interested in Christian education are requested 
to send inquiries or gifts or other encouragements as 
they may think wise. 
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My Education and Religion who was a Calvinist of the austerest type, 
(Continued from page 749) would be called upon to lead morning pray- 


was this: “Paradoxical as this may seem to ers in the chapel. It was reported to me, 
you, it ig nevertheless true, as I shall now pro- by one of his students, who was famous in 
ceed to show.” Occasionally this famous man, his generation, that on one oceasion the Pro- 
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Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
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Is a Christian College. 


Offers the best in educational 
advantages. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Fifty-seven years of worthy accomplishment 


Begun in 1869, under the presidency of Edmund Asa Ware, as a part of the 
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fessor prayed thus: “O Lord, thou art in- 
finite in majesty, goodness, and power. In 
thy presence man is as nothing. He is desti- 


tute of all power to obey thee and to do thy © 


will, yet is he under strict and eternal obliga- 
tion to obey thee and to do thy will, and 
paradoxical as this may seem to thee, it is 
nevertheless true, as I shall now proceed to 
show.” 

The humorous side of the council that ex- 
amined me was so obvious that it was with 
difficulty that the pastor-elect could be en- 
tirely serious. There was great excitement 
in the council, evident alarm at what the 
Old South Church had done, resentment, too, 
as if the advice of wise men had been dis- 
regarded by the church, and an attitude to- 
ward the young minister of cold courtesy, 
covering a suspicion that he was an un- 
worthy adventurer, without true faith, with 
spiritual credentials altogether inadequate. 
The candidate felt that he was in the pres- 
ence of men panic-stricken, half-wild; and 
therefore as facing the inevitable he was 
completely calm; he made no effort to per- 
suade, but did all he could to be sincere and 
clear. On the question of the Being of God, 
the Person of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
and the value of the Bible, the eternal dis- 
tinctness of the righteous and the unright- 
eous life, and the purpose of the minister to 
endeavor by the grace of God to save souls, 
and to lead them in the hope of a new heaven 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, there was no trouble. One would im- 
agine that this should have been enough, but 
it. was not; it was a mere unimportant inci- 
dent when what was left out was considered. 
The New England theory of the atonement 
was set aside, and the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked was not affirmed. What these 
good men were concerned about, what 
stirred their souls with a great and holy fear, 
was the New England scheme of Divinity. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ might be affirmed, 
but that did not count, because it could not 
take care of itself; it was impotent without 
the guardianship of New England Calvinism. 

Here was the humor of the situation and 
close by it the fountain of tears. Few things 
have I seen more amusing, few things sadder, 
than this utter failure on the part of able 
and good men who had given their lives in 
Christian service, in the just perspective of 
the values of the faith which they held and 
preached. I speak of the conservative lead- 
ers, noble men they were, heroic in a way, 
but without insight into the most precious 
possession of their race, without vision in 
the Kingdom of God. One delegate asked me 
if I believed in a personal devil, evidently 
thinking that a more serious thing than the 
question of belief in a personal God. On the 
failure to affirm the everlasting condemna- 
tion of those who died in their wickedness, 
and the New England theory of the recon- 
ciliation of God to man and man to God, the 
moderator of the council who had consented 
to offer the installing prayer withdrew his 
consent, and eighteen members of the council 
voted against my installation. The humor 
and the pathos of the whole affair lie in the 
perverse perspective of spiritual reality 
characteristic of these good men. 

(To be continued) 
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The Unitarian May Meetings 
By George Lawrence Parker 

The May Meetings of the Unitarian body 
this year had many features in common with 
the meetings of years past. The same good 
fellowship prevailed, the same forward look 
into religious development, and doubtless the 
same attempt to better mistakes, where these 
were apparent. 

The sermon of Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago, in Arlington Street Church, on Sunday 
night, May 28, was a trumpet note of no un- 
certain tone. It was a challenge to meet the 
new needs of our new day by a frank avowal 
of new methods, and a cessation of the futile 
attempt to continue to try to “reconcile” the 
old with the new. The address of Dr. Edwin 
Slosson, well-known scientist and scholarly 
popularizer of scientific thought for average 
people, was perhaps the outstanding intellec- 
tual utterance of the week. Dr. Slosson has 
the approach to science and religion that should 
dominate all of us (he is a Congregationalist, 
I believe), that of reverent and full knowledge 
combined with faith’s insight. If half that he 
showed, by charts and words, is true, it is time 
that thinking folk of all the churches front 
bravely the peril of a new “dark age” in reli- 
gion and in faith as it lodges in the mind of 
man. It seems plain from Dr. Slosson’s state- 
ments that much of our legal machinery may 
soon be put in motion to bring mental and 
perhaps physical persecution in America equal 
to the Inquisition in Spain. It was a stirring 
address backed up by carefully given facts. 

The official meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was notable for a report of 
the Survey Commission given by Mr. Percy 
Gardner of Providence. It carefully surveyed 
the country from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary work of the Unitarian Church, but its 
Suggestions in many cases might well have ap- 
plied to any progressive denomination. It was 
a masterful piece of work. Mr. Gardner is the 
newly chosen president of the Laymen’s League, 
succeeding Charles H. Strong of New York. 
The Alliance, the Temperance Society, the So- 
cial Service Council, the Sunday School Soci- 
ety held their annual meetings, and as there 
were in all about forty of these separate meet- 
ings, a review of them is not possible here in 
short space. Very notable was the address of 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College as he 
relinquished the presidency of the Sunday 
School Society, which he has held for one year. 
He pointed out that in this age of transition 
the questioning mind, the strong moral charcter, 
a vital belief and enthusiasm in life itself, a 
respect for personality, hence an indefatigable 
pursuit of kindness and honesty,—these things 
would hold the human race at least steady 
until it found the newer certainties that were 
now just on the horizon line. 

At the social occasion of the week, the fes- 
tival at the Copley Plaza Hotel, over five hun- 
dred people gathered in good fellowship. ‘The 
address by Prof. Kirtley Mather of Harvard 
was the thoughtful and brilliant deliverance of 
a scientist who has found that ‘God reveals 
himself in many ways,” nay, in all ways; and 
that between the way of the religious soul, 
as exemplified in Jesus, and the way of the lab- 
oratory there is and can be no impassable gap. 
Clear, forceful, brilliant, it was a sword wielded 
by the sure hands of a young man who looks 
like a boy and talks like a timeless prophet 
of higher things. It is my impression that 
Professor Mather is a Baptist; the Unitarians, 
I judge, hardly stopped to ask his denomina- 
tional preference! The second address of that 
evening was by Rey. Bradford Leavitt of Pasa- 
dena, California, and it was full of California 
hope and sunshine. He is the minister of the 
Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, a marriage 


- 


of the Unitarian and Congregational Churches. | 
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His assistant now is Mrs. M. P. Yarrow, who 
was for some years associated with the Con- 
gregational Sunday School Society at 14 
Beacon Street. His story was an idealistic re- 
cital of a most idealistic union of two churches. 
As he himself said, the conditions were just 
ripe for this union; and doubtless those condi- 
tions could not be duplicated everywhere. But 
if they could be duplicated, the practical reli- 
gious outlook of many a community would be 
brighter than it now is. 
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Perhaps the missionary note, the challenge of 
affirmation, instead of denial, was the domi- 
nant emphasis of the week. Lacking the high- 
water mark of the meetings of last year, Cen- 
tennial Year, the meetings, nevertheless, had a 
distinct consciousness of tasks that lie ahead, 
tasks that cannot be claimed by any one 
church but that belong to all, if the new 
world is to understand the call of Christ, and 
if it is to be filled with the consciousness of 
God, which is humanity’s sure and only hope. 


DOANE COLLEGE 


Founded in Nebraska by the 
Congregationalists in 1872 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING (MERRILL HALL) AND SCIENCE BUILDING 


Doane is one of two colleges, in the five great Wheat Belt States, 
now recognized by The Association of American Universities. 


Write for catalog or information 


President EDWIN B. DEAN 


Crete, Nebraska 


WHITMAN 


Has 


Cestly Buildings 
Superb Laboratories 
Beautiful Library or 
Stately Chapel 


Walla Walla, Washington 


COLLEGE 


“Per Ardua Surgo” 


It has climbed up over innumerable diffi- 
culties by virtue of its scholarly, devoted and 
self-sacrificing Faculty working in perfect 
harmony and with whole-hearted zeal until it 
has reached the level of ‘‘the best college in 
the West.’’ It limits its attendance to 500 
college students and carefully selects these 
from a large number of applicants. It reveres 
the Spirit of Marcus Whitman and Cushing 
Eells. It gives thorough training for Chris- 
tian service, for the professions, and for life. 
It has always believed that teachers rather 
than buildings make a good college. Its 
spiritual achievement has outrun its material 
equipment. 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Permanent Messages of the Book 
of Genesis 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for June 27 
Review 

The permanent messages of the book of Gene- 
sis depend upon the permanence of the book 
itself. Within the memory of many who are 
now living the messages of the book have come 
to have a different meaning, or, at least, a dif- 
ferent interpretation from that formerly recog- 
nized. We do not see in Genesis, as men once 
did, an exact and matter-of-fact history, nor do 
we see in the book scientific explanations ac- 
cording to the meaning that the word “scien- 
tific’ has today. 

But the spiritual value of the book of Genesis 
was probably never more essentially and truly 
recognized than today. The book is primarily 
the record of the beginnings of spiritual ex- 
perience and as such it is beyond the power of 
criticism to affect its validity. We judge the 
value of the book by what these experiences 
actually were and by the spiritual ideas and 
ideals that are expressed. The reason why we 
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do not always see the immense importance and 
significance of this story of beginnings is be- 
cause we find it hard to divest ourselves of our 
modern ideas and appreciate the condition of 
a world that had not yet discovered elemental 
spiritual foundations. 

If we picture primitive man groping for some 
explantion of his own life and of the world 
in which he found himself, we shall begin to 
understand the meaning of the answers to 
man’s questioning contained in the book of 
Genesis. First of all, we have the clear con- 
ception of personality, or spirit, at the center 
of the soul of the universe. Surely that is the 
logic of man’s own life. He sees his power to 
create things and postulates a Creator back of 
the universe. That is a logical assumption 
which modern philosophy has not superseded. 
Then we have in Genesis the linking of man 
with his Creator. The spiritual principle in 
the world is the spiritual principle in man him- 
self. The relationships between man and man 
must therefore be founded upon this spiritual 
principle. Thus we come very naturally to the 
idea of the sacredness of life in the story of 
Cain and Abel, the conception of unselfishness, 
peacefulness, and magnanimity in the story of 
strife between the herdsmen of Abraham and 
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Lot, and Abraham’s noble adjustments of these 
difficulties. : { 

Read as an account of the origin and ex- 
planation of moral and spiritual ideas the book 
of Genesis is probably the most marvelous doc- 
ument anywhere in the world. Far from being 
in any sense an exploded or discarded book, it 
is increasingly vital and important from a 
sociological and spiritual point of view. It is 
only as we appreciate the way that such a book 
has grown out of human experience that we can 
value it aright. 

But we must remember that it is not a mere 
literary product. It is a record of experience— 
of the way in which men groping after truth 
make a beginning in its conquest. 


Pilgrim Press Exhibit 


At the Congregational headquarters in New 
York City, 287 Fourth Avenue, an attractive 
reference and reading room has been opened 
on the eighth floor, where one may inspect a 
complete exhibit of all the publications of the 
Pilgrim Press—textbooks, study courses, sery- 
ices for special days, sermons, hymnals, etc. 
An invitation is extended to all visitors to the 
headquarters building to consult this display of 
religious literature. 
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That Oberlin College may continue to be a college 
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The College of Arts and Sciences, 
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The Graduate School of Theology, 
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WITH THE CHILDREN 
Crew of The Loo 


By Winifred Davidson 
- It was not long after midnight. Tol Rivers 
and George Hverton found themselves wide 
awake in a fishing village shack, surprised at 
the booming noise of the sea. They were boys 
who had come down from their homes on moun- 
tain ranches to spend the summer months, 
hoping to earn enough to pay for their vacation. 

“Let’s go down the shore,’ Tol proposed. 
“Tt’s moonlight.” 

For answer, George sprang from his bunk. 
In a few moments the boys were running along 
the narrow strip of beach sand which the tide 
had not yet covered. 

“She’s running high,” said Tol, and then they 
Jaughed at this first attempt to talk the lan- 
guage of the ocean—of seas, ships, and pour- 
ing tides. ¥ 

They had followed the shore line around a 
small promontory and found a cove which had 
not been visible the night before when they 
arrived. : 

“There’s a sailboat—why, it’s sinking!” It 

was George who made this unseamanlike state- 
ment. 

“Tt—she’s somebody’s pleasure yacht—she’s 
slipped her moorings somewhere and drifted in 
on the tide,” said Tol, whose admiration for 
ships had compelled him to read all the sea 
stories he could find. 

“She’s sinking!’’ repeated George. 

“No—I think she’s in shallow water. 
the tide’s still coming in. 
get her off.” 

There was no skiff in sight, but. Tol, proposed 
to launch a broad plank and by means of a pair 
of short, narrow boards to paddle out to the 
yacht. It was a daring attempt for two hill- 
boys who had never managed any sort of boat 
—hbut somehow the swing and dip of his paddle 
came easy to Tol, and George soon caught the 
idea. They made slow headway; but, gradu- 
ally, the little shore line was left behind. They 
were approaching the yacht. 

“Why she’s nearly full of water!’’ shouted 
Tol, as they scrambled aboard. ‘First thing 
is to bail.” 

Their caps served for dippers until George 
spied a bucket; and when the yacht began al- 
most imperceptibly to right herself, Tol saw 
that some cobblestones that had been used for 
ballast were all on one side. He began to throw 
them overboard, and in a short time she had 
lifted. He found a shallow pan, and turned to 
help George bail. 

So busy were the boys that they did not 
notice when the tide turned and the yacht’s 
bow swung around. 

“Her name is The Loo,’ announced Tol, as 
the early morning light began to grow strong. 
“T can see the letters on that bucket.” 

Oh, we are the crew 
Of the good ship Loo! 

George sang out his rhyme with a laugh 
trailing after it. Tol completed it, dolefully: 
We've baled her out 

And now what'll we do? 

“Stay on her until daylight. Someone’s 
bound to get up early and see us. The owner 
of this yacht must know where she is,” said 
George. 

“Tt certainly is a fine little ship. There’s a 
little cook’s galley and four bunk places— 


And 
Maybe we could 


George! ‘We're drifting into the bay!” Tol 
saw the shore line a long way off. 
“There’s a swift current out there! She’ll 


go out to sea!” 

“We've got to find out how to manage the 
sails,” said Tol, under his breath. “There’s a 
way to make the wind drive them back to 
shore.” 

The canvas lay neatly furled. 
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“Tf we could get one sail spread,” said Tol, 
grimly, “I believe that we could find out how 
to work it—if we could only manage to keep 
inside the bay until some one sees us—” 

They began to loose the gaskets. Even with 
the first shaking of the mast, as they set free 
the great white wing, The Loo seemed to leap 
forward. It was a hard struggle for the two 
untaught boys to bend the sail—however un- 
scientifically—any way at all to get it up! 

It was done. Tol sprang to the wheel and 
tried to turn about. It was too much for him. 
George came to his aid, and they were wrestling 
stubbornly with the kicking circle when sud- 
denly they were thrown forward in a heap, 
sea-water in their eyes, ears, hair—grasping at 
the rail desperately. 

The Loo had struck the first roller. They 
were alone on the Pacific Ocean, with an un- 


manageable little ship determined to carry them 
northwest. 
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“All right, George?” 
hard. 

“T don’t know.” 
on salt water. 

“Quick! We’ve got to turn her about!” Tol 
was on his feet now and reaching for the wheel 
again. 

Another heavy sea swept him across the 
deck. On hands and knees, this time, the two 
boys eragwled. Tol had managed to secure a 
rope-end, and this he tied around their waists 
and lashed it to the rail. 

The sea was roaring. They could not make 
themselves heard for the noise, but both knew 
what must be done. They tugged at the wheek 
until at last it began to yield. Between rollers: 
they felt it respond, and spinning it too swiftly 
were caught again as the bow plunged and sent 
them hurtling across the deck—almost over- 
board this time. 

Again they fought their way back. 


gasped Tol, blinking 


George was still choking 


Again 
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For information, address the Assistant to the President, 
106 Leighton Hall, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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they laid hold on the wheel. Cautiously, this 
time, they watched their chance to bring her 
about. They knew nothing whatever of the 
direction of the wind, nor of the proper man- 
agement of their canvas. Nothing but deter- 
mination to conquer kept them guessing at 
what they ought to do. 

When at last they began to feel the drive of 
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the wind behind them, it was broad daylight; 
but the entrance to the harbor was but a faint 
gap on the horizon. 

For nearly an hour they fought their way 
back. The breaking surf toid them they were 
nearing the bar, when, with >yes still stinging 
from the salt water, Tol made out the dim 
shape of a small power boat. Within another 
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NON-COLLEGE MEN. Long experience 
in equipping partially trained men for an 
efficient ministry, with the possibility of 
advanced college standing. 


For catalogue and information, address 
WARREN J. MOULTON, President 


Bangor, Maine 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


BANGOR, MAINE 
The 111th year opens September 21st, 1926 
In an enterprising, cultured New England city, close to the 


State University. At the heart of a great rural State, with un 
rivalled opportunities for practical experience in rural fields. 
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CONVOCATION WEEK. A week of 
inspiration and fellowship under the guid- 
ance of leaders in thought and action in 
church and state. 


EXPENSES reduced to lowest terms. Op- 
portunities of self-help. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOOL of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


on the Campus of the 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM, N. H. 


August 9-16, 1926 


35 Courses 


25 Instructors 


Courses for Pastors, Church Officers, Church School Superintendents, Teachers, Prospective 
Teachers, Church Organists, Choir Leaders, Music Committees, Women’s Organizations (in- 
cluding Missionary), Leaders of Mission Groups, Parents, and Leadership Training for Young 
People. Special Preparatory Courses for Younger Teen-Age. 


$13.00 covers all expenses 
Good reservations left for those who apply at once 


For Enrollment Blanks, Programs and general information, write to the Dean 


NELLIE TOWNE HENDRICK 


18 Wellington St., Nashua, N. H. 
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Send for Catalogue 


Following classes are admitted: 
1. Students desiring to prepare for college. 
year students will be admitted. 
2. Students desiring to complete high school. 
3. Students who have completed high school or secondary school work, and desire 
Junior College Courses. A diploma will be given any student completing any two 
year course. With the exception of English and Literature, these courses are elective. 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ, 
Students attend Boston historcal churches. 
Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Golf Course on property, 
Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Canoeing, Gymnasium 45 by 90 ft., Swimming 
Finely equipped school—11 buildings. 
Domestic Science, 
agement, Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1926-1927 are being accepted 
in the order of application. 


Special cars leave Chicago September 28 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life 


FOR GIRLS 


(Certificate.) Final 


(Diploma.) 
with eminent Boston masters. 


Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; Business Man- 


Catalogue on request. 


82 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 
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minute he knew it was racing toward them. | 

“Take this rope,” he said to George, huskily. | 
“Watch just where they come alongside and get 
the end over to them.” 

Even so simple an operation as passing the 
line to a boarding man was high adventure to 
George, who, with many an awkward pass, 
managed at least to fasten an end so that it 
could not come loose from the rail of the danc- 
ing Loo. 

There was a laugh from the three men on 
the motor boat as the line came bungling down, 
but the one who sprang forward and came 
swiftly aboard The Loo was not laughing when 
he reached Tol’s side and relieved him of the: 
fearful strain at the wheel. 

‘“‘Where’d you find her?” he demanded, as 
soon as he had the yacht under control. 

“In the cove just outside the playa,” said 
George. 

“We've never been on a boat before,” ex- 
plained Tol, wearily. “We didn’t know just 
how to—” 

“You’ve done about as well as some seasoned 
sailors I could mention,” said Mr, Reynolds, 
when he had learned the whole story. “I left 
her in charge of one who had sailed the high 
seas for years.” 

“Do you sail her across the ocean, Mr. Rey- 
nolds?” Tol asked. 

“T could,’ said her owner. “I’m going on 
a little cruise into Mexican waters next week. 
How would you like to come along and learn 
the ropes? I’ll give you—” 

But the amount of their sailors’ wages was 
lost on Tol and George. They shipped that 
morning. 

(All rights reserved) 


The Winds of God 


By Huber Burr 
O fly your kite high, in the blue-vaulted sky, 
Little Lad, let ’er go! 
Held by a frail cotton strand 
Fast in the grip of your small, boyish hand, 
*Gainst the breath of God’s winds as they blow, 
Little Lad, let ’er go! 


With balance and gkill, and a jolly good will, 

Little Lad, let ’er sail! 

Knack of the “give and the take,” 

You know; the string held first taut and then 
slake ; 

Tho’ the wind should become a fierce gale, 

Little Lad, let ’er sail! 


Now, hold your string tight and with all of your 
might, 

Little Lad, hold ’er so! 

(Remember the kite is the prize 

Twixt the wind, and the string, and your size) 

If you’ll tug, much the higher she’ll go, 

Little Lad, hold ’er so! 


O Divine is the Power which in play you now 
use, 

Little Lad, don’t you see? 

Winds that drive ships on the main, 

These you’ve made tug at your frail kite in vain 

While you shout in your wild, boyish glee, 

Little Lad, don’t you see! 


Your game is a grand one! God your Com- 
panion ! 

Little Lad, did you know? 

Kites will arise to the blue, 

Only as God plays the game with you: 

So you fly with God’s winds as they blow 


Little Lad! Now you know. 


A little explained, 
A little endured, 
A little forgiven, 
The quarrel is cured. 
—Author wnknown. 
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College Students and Religion 
(Continued from page 748) 

hey are cast, because of the very soil in 
vhich they are rooted—fed as they are by 
radition, sustained by large and voluntary 
rifts, expected to give sanction to the status 
ywo—are all too often impotent to furnish 
. religious faith and program adequate to 
he unclipped wings of the modern student’s 
eligious ideals and aspirations. As a con- 
sequence we have our Problem. 

Let us not say the student of today is not 
renuinely religious. Let us rather examine 
yurselves to make sure that our religion 
years the marks of the courage and joy of 
Jesus. The college student does not ask us 
(0 see all that he sees. He only asks that 
we do not cloud his vision. To the degree 
hat we give evidence that we are walking 
infettered and unafraid in genuine comrade- 
ship with the spirit of Jesus and its demands 


ypon modern life, the student of today, like | 


che student of all other days, responds with 
the best he has. But herein lies the Gordian 
knot. It cannot be cut with a sword. It 
may be unloosened with patience and under- 
standing and love. 


Signs of a Gain 
By H. H. Lindeman 

Pastor of the Congregational Church, 

Yankton, S. D., formerly Student Pastor 
at Iowa State Oollege 

We have had no radical anti-religious re- 
action or anything suggesting that at Yank- 
fon. The attitude of the faculty and the ad- 
ministration has always been liberal in 
thought but positive, constructive, and forth- 
right in example and testimony. For in- 
stance, the head of the ‘biology department 
frequently supplies churches hereabouts, 
preaching and conducting worship. Our 
dean, professor of philosophy for nearly 
forty years, concedes that the present genera- 
tion of students is on the whole more promis- 
ing human material than that of two decades 
ago. Co-operation between students and 
faculty is splendid. Leading students tell 
me there is more general and matter-of-fact 
discussion of religious subjects than ever, 
and a ready concession of the validity and 
necessity of theistic faith. Students are not 
easily stampeded by religious propagandists 
of any school; not alarmed by the sensational 
heterodoxies of the time; and they accept as 
a matter of course and with generous toler- 
ance an occasional skeptic in an institution 
of liberal learning. The “Y” organizations 
have had the best year since the war. Stu- 
dents and faculty together help support an 
alumna missionary. Courses (elective) in 
the department of religion attract an increas- 
ing number of students. Church attendance 
(voluntary) is certainly better than among 
non-college people of the same age and prob- 
ably any age. We have a larger number of 
fellows of good quality either considering the 
ministry as their vocation or already com- 
mitted to it than for quite a number of years. 
From all signs I have seen in five years resi- 


dence I have a Clear conviction that the re-, 


ligious life of Yankton College is improving. 
But it has always been uncommonly good. 


Call your opinions your creed, and you will 
change it every week. Make your creed simply 
and broadly out of the revelation of God, and 
you may keep it to the end—Phillips Brooks. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Presbyterians in Baltimore 
(Continued from page 751) 

A proposal to withdraw from the Federal 
Council received little sympathy, but a friendly 
explanation offered in response to a criticism 
of the Council’s prohibition report was rejected 
in favor of one which asked that Council pro- 
nouncements affecting the Presbyterian church 
should be submitted to Assembly before being 
made public. Hyery one is privileged to work 
out his own solution of just how that is to be 
managed. 

More than any Assembly that we have at- 
tended, this one followed a consistent course 
throughout. Frequently in past years succes- 
sive actions have seemed to indicate a puzzling 
shift of attitude from one day to another. This 
Assembly took hold of the job at the start with 
an evident purpose to foil any efforts to per- 
petuate discord or moye toward division, and 
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never deviated from that purpose. No one 
who sought it was kept from a fair hearing, 
and those who tried to achieve what was not 
to be gained were defeated in a gentlemanly al- 
beit most decisive fashion. There is abundant 
reason for confidence that the worst is over in 
a period of controversy that has done great 
harm to the Presbyterian church. 


PILLARS OF GOLD, by MircHELt BronK (Jud- 
son Press. $1.50 net). Sketches, essays, and 
stories of people, places, and experiences in a 
large variety are presented here. They stretch 
from an ox-cart on the road to a New England 
meetinghouse to Rheims Cathedral, from St. 
Francis to a tramping minister. Graveyards, 
violins, genealogy, hymns, and missionaries 
adorn a tale and incidentally point a moral. 
These by-products of the ministry are brief, 
bright, and readable. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Legal Title: the Trustees of Boston University 


Officers of the Corporation: JOHN L. BATES, President; GEORGE A. DUNN, Vice-President 
FRANK W. KIMBALL, Secretary; E. RAY SPEARE, Treasurer 


England. 


offered to students. 


grees of A.B. and S8.B. 


of B.S.S. and B.S. in P.A.L. 


Four year Art course. 


DANIEL L. MARSH, D.D., LL.D., President of the University 
688 Boylston Street, Boston 


Boston University, with 7669 regular students and 3310 special students, has 
the largest student enrolment of any institution of higher learning in New 


Located in the heart of Boston, the University offers its students the best of 
courses in the most favorable environment of culture and history. 


The following Departments of the University indicate the scope of work 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. Standard courses of study leading to de- 
William M. Warren, Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Day and evening divisions. 
Courses leading to degrees of B.B.A., 
Everett W. Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston Street. 

COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS. For women only. Two 
and four year courses in cultural and technical subjects, leading to degrees 
T. Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison Street. 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. For college graduates only. Courses for the pas- 
torate, missions, religious education, leading to degrees of S.T.B. and S8.T.M. 
Albert C. Knudson, Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 

SCHOOL OF LAW. Located near the State House, Law Libraries, Federal, 
State, County and Municipal Courts. 
Homer Albers, Dean, 11 Ashburton Place. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. Standard courses leading to degree of M.D. 
Alexander S. Begg, Dean, 80 Hast Concord Street. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. Courses leading to degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. 
Arthur W. Weysse, Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. Junior, senior and graduate courses for normal 
school graduates and for others, leading to degrees of B.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. 
Arthur H. Wilde, Dean, 675 Boylston Street. 
SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICE. Courses 
pertaining to chureh organization, evangelism, religious education and social 
service, leading to degrees of B.R.E., 
Walter S. Athearn, Dean, 20 Beacon Street. 

SUMMER SESSION. Beginning first week in July and extending for six 


weeks. Part of the regular school year. 
Alexander H. Rice, Director, 688 Boylston Street. 


For information of a general character, address the President of the 
University. For information concerning any particular 
Department, address the Dean of that Department. 


B.J., and M.B.A. 


Courses leading to LL.B. and LL.M. 


B.S.Se., M.R.E., M.S.Se. and D.R.E. 


Credit toward all degrees. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Vermont Societies Vote to Unite 

At the 131st annual meeting of the Vermont 
Conference and the 108th of the Vermont Do- 
mestie Missionary Society, held at Randolph, 
May 21-23, the two organizations voted to 
unite, and will herafter be known as the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference and Domestic 
Missionary Society, Inc. The Conference pro- 
gram was unusually strong, and the fact that 
attendance was the largest in the history of the 
conference attests the growing influence such 
meetings are having in the state. The number 
of laymen present was notable. ‘This is the 
second year of the “week-end” experiment, and 
so far it is proving an unqualified success. 

The list of speakers included Richard Rob- 
erts, Wm. BH. Gilroy, Cornelius H. Patton, 
Miss Miriam Woodberry, Mrs. Frederick B. 
Bridgman, Harold Bruce, W. S. Rossiter, 
Supt. Frank Moore, and Bishop John Dallas of 
New Hampshire. Devotional services were 
conducted by Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt of 
Brookline. These services were markedly in- 
spiring and helpful. His themes were “The 
Essential Spiritual Power of Religion,’ “The 
Whole Program of Jesus,” and “The Drawing 
Power of Christ.” 

A part of the program which all habitués of 


Rockford C 
= Women 


SS 


Founded in 1847 
for Modern Women 


A college of distinguished graduates, fine 


traditions, and high standards of Chris- 
tian scholarship. Chartered on February 
25, 1847; this year is the 79th anniversary 
of Rockford College for Women. A.B. and 
B.S. degrees. Majors in the regular academic 
subjects or Education, Art, Social Service, 
Home Economics, Music, and Secretarial 
studies. A campus of wooded acres on Rock 
River, 88 miles from Chicago. All students 
participate in athletics. An intimate college 
with many student activities. 

Write for catalogue and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box C, Rockford, IIl. 


| MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
A standard College for Women. 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees. Academic programs, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 
MISS LUCIA R. BRIGGS, President 
For catalogue address the Registrar 


GRINNELL 


A College of Liberal Arts for Men and Women. 


Applications for admission in September, 1926, 
are now being received. 


An illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 
Address: 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, (Dept. C.) 


IMBALL UNION 
ACADEMY 


Preparatory school for boys and girls. 114th 

year. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100- 

acre farm. Separate residence for Ist year 

boys. Gymnasium, Playing fields. Outing club. 
Endowment permits $500 to cover every expense. 

C. A. TRACY, A.M., Headmaster Meriden, N. H. 


Vermont conferences anticipate with delight is 
the annual report of the statistical secretary, 
John M. Comstock of Chelsea. He not only 
makes figures talk, but makes them cry and 
laugh as well. This year’s report was no ex- 
ception. Increased numbers and local inter- 
est, but decreased benevolences, were reported, 
with the comforting assurance that we need 
not dread ‘theological rancor or a panicky fear 
of scientific theories.” 

An outstanding feature was the men’s ban- 
quet, attended by about two hundred men, with 
addresses by Superintendent Moore and Mr. 
Rossiter. These addresses were open to the 
public. Mr. Moore showed the intrinsic value 
of the “Kid on the Corner’ for strong citizen- 
ship if rightly directed, and the _ potential 
gangster if allowed to run wild. Mr. Rossiter 
pointed out the grave danger from Vermont’s 
too liberal contribution of young men and 
women to the newer parts of the country, and 
urged that more opportunities be shown them 
at home. } 

Another feature was the young people’s meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon. Over 600 heard ad- 
dresses by conference speakers and others in- 
terested in young people’s work. The Pssex 
Junction Boys’ Band, a community enterprise 
which has interested many boys and is making 
real musicians of them, furnished music for 
the meeting. 

The conference sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. C. DeLapp, and was followed by Com- 
munion. Overflow meetings, held in the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches, were addressed by 
C. C. Adams and George A. Neeld. 

Randolph, with the splendid equipment of 
Bethany Church, the parish house, and the 
Chandler music hall, showed the utmost in 
hospitality. The committees under the general 
direction of Rev. F. W. Day provided ample 
entertainment and facilities. Meals were served 
in the parish house, and on Saturday evening 
in the Methodist church. The ladies of Beth- 
any Guild, assisted by the Bethany Girls, cared 
for this work. The Boy Scouts served as mes- 
sengers and guides. Homes of all denomina- 
tions were opened to entertain delegates and 
friends, and the feeling of Christian good will 
was strongly in evidence. Cc. Vv. W. 


From West to East 


WASHINGTON 

Personnel Changes 

Rev. G. N. Edwards, who has been assisting 
in extension service in Washington and Ore- 
gon, has accepted a call to work with Secretary 
Bloom in the Southeast. For three months, 
beginning May 1, he will be acting pastor of 
Circular Church at Charleston, 8. C., and will 
then probably go into field service. Mr. HEd- 
wards has given twenty years’ service in the 
Northwest and knows the churches and the 
communities thoroughly. He has done a fine 
piece of pioneer work both in the pastorate and 
in the superintendency. Mrs. Edwards will re- 
main in Walla Walla until August 1. Sec. 
Fred Grey of Seattle will have special care 
of the student work and vacation Bible schools, 
which have been in charge of Mr. Edwards, 
and Superintendents Baird and Harrison will 
look after the other lines of work. 


CALIFORNIA 


Note Burned at Fresno 

The Pilgrim Armenian Church, Fresno, has 
just celebrated another milestone in its history. 
A note for $2,000, recently held by a local bank 
and just redeemed by the church, was osten- 
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tatiously cremated in a mock funeral service, 
the trustees being the pallbearers. The pas- — 
tor, Rev. M. G. Papazian, delivered a funeral — 
oration appropriate to the character of the — 
deceased, and the heads of the various depart- 
ments of the church spoke words of comfort to 
the mourning family. 


‘ 
Z 
Religious Drama at Hollywood i 


ses 


Much use is made at Hollywood of the re- 
ligious drama. Under the auspices of the 
Hollywood Players, two plays, Esther and The 
Dawning, were given at interyals Sunday eve- 
nings. Because of the great interest in them, — 
it was necessary to repeat each. The boys’ (i 
club at a week-day entertainment successfully \ 
staged A Strenuous Afternoon. One Sunday 
evening an original arangement of Ruth the — 
Gleaner was presented. 


Building Damaged at Hayfork 

The church at Hayfork, which was dedicated — 
about four years ago, suffered a serious acci- 
dent when a giant redwood fell during a recent 
storm, smashing in the roof and tearing through 
the walls. 

This church was built largely by the mem- 
bers themselves; that is, the labor was their ; 
own contribution. They are now planning to — 
repair it in the same way. Lumber in the 
rough has already been donated, and under the 
direction of a paid foreman the men of the 
town will do the work. } 

Since its organization a few years ago, un- 
der the leadership of Rev. W. W. Riley, the 
church has steadily gone forward, until the 
point has been reached where a resident mis- — 
sionary pastor is desirable. At present the 
church is a part of Trinity Parish, sharing a 
pastor with Weaverville and Lewiston. When 
the church does haye a resident pastor, Hay- 
fork will be the center of another parish, and 
Congregational work will be extended to the 
surrounding towns. 


Porterville Has Junior Trustees 

A most encouraging part of the church life 
of First, Porterville, is the interest taken by 
the young people. There are usually about 150 
of high-school age and under at the evening 
service. During the winter they organized a 
junior division of the church with all the offi- 
cers and departments of the main church. The 
junior trustees took charge of the underwrit- 
ing of their own budget and assumed the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the amounts pledged 
were paid. This is giving them a fitting train- 
ing for responsibility in the work of the church. 


Miss Barry’s Foreign School 


FLORENCE for Girls ITALY 


An American School combining Home 
and School Life 


Art, Music 

College Preparatory 

Horseback Riding 

Vacation Trips to Rome, Venice, 
Perugia, Siena 


Languages, History 


Fencing Dancing 


Lower School for Younger Girls 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


SEA PINES 90°) Gin” 


THOMAS BICKFORD, Founder 
Outdoor life. Training in self-discovery and self-direction. 
Stimulating ideas of health, responsibility. Christian in- 


| fluence. One hundred acres, pine groves, seashore. College 


Preparatory, Cultural, Secretarial and Athletic courses. Arts. 
Crafts. Dramatics. Music. Corrective Gymnastics. Recrea- 
tion Camp July and August. Summer Courses and Cow 
orship Training for older girls and young women. 
Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box V, Brewster, Mass. 
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The church edifice and parsonagé have re- 
cently been renovated. The music of the 
church received a real impetus by the visit of 
Mrs. F. W. Hodgdon early in March. Every 
“afternoon and eyening large numbers gathered 
‘to take advantage of her invaluable instruc- 

; tion, and the vesper service of song which she 
} conducted on the closing Sunday packed the 

large auditorium to its capacity. Rev. H. S. 
_ Davidson is pastor. 


| UTAH 
| About the State 
The Provo church has adopted a program of 
| missionary giving to equal 10 per cent of the 
| annual budget. A brotherhood has been or- 
| ganized, with a present membership of 40. The 
ladies’ aid has one of the finest organizations 
in its history. Seventy-five copies of the Hym- 
nal for American Youth have been purchased 
for the church school and the church hymnals 
have been rebound. New fixtures and furni- 
| ture have been provided for the primary de- 
| partment. , 
At Vernal several young people’s societies 
| have been organized in the last three months. 
_ The church parish house affords an ample place 
|for their meetings. The Junior and Senior 
- Christian Endeavor Societies meet for supper 
| and study every Sunday evening. On Tuesday 
, evening, the Senior Dramatic Club, composed 
of young men and women, meets for lessons in 
| dramaties and play practice. The Junior Dra- 
| matic Club meets on Wednesday afternoons. 
| On Friday afternoon a boys’ athletic group 
meets, and at seven the Boy Scouts assemble. 
_ An officers’ training class for Boy Scouts meets 
on Monday evening. <A playground is being 
put in the rear yard of the church, to include 
tennis, basketball, and volley ball courts, jump- 
ing and sand pits, and teeters. The church 
grounds are being improved with trees, grass, 
shrubs, and vines. 


Yankton College 


The Pilgrim College in Dakota 


Yankton College offers the following 
systematic courses: 

(1) The College, a four year course lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

(2) The Normal Course, a two year 
course leading to a provisional State Cer- 
tificate. 

(3) Pre-professional Courses, two year 
preparatory courses for Law, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, and Engineering. 

(4) The Conservatory of Music, with 
courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 


Some of the subjects offered in these 
courses: 

Sciences— Astronomy, Biology, Botony, 
Chemistry, Entomology, Geology, Histology, 
Hygiene, Mathematics, Physiology, Physics, 
Sanitation, Zoology. 

Languages—English, composition, litera- 
ture, dramatics, public speaking; Greek; 
Latin; French; Spanish; German. 

Social Sciences—History, Economics, So- 
ciology, Education. - 

Philosophy, Psychology, Logic, Ethics, Bib- 
lical Literature. 

Religious Education. 

Music—Piano, Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Theory and History of Music. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Dedication at Springfield 


This chureh dedicated its new building on 
May 16. The dedicatory sermon was delivered 
by Dr. R. W. Gam- 
mon of Chicago on the 
topie, “The Church 
Victorious.” The con- 
gregation was led in 
a carefully prepared 
dedicatory service by 
the minister, Rey. A. 
©. Warner, and the 
dedicatory prayer was 
offered by Supt. D. J. 
Perrin, who had been 
minister of the church 
for seven years. Dr, 
Perrin preached, in 
the evening, a notable 
sermon upon the theme, “The Worth of the 
Church.” In the afternoon a fellowship service 
with the observance of the Lord’s Supper was 
held, and the week following was given over to 
services that voiced the joy and interest of the 
entire community in the accomplishment of this 
task of building. The special attraction on 
Tuesday evening was the concert rendered by 
the choir of the Yankton church, consisting of 
50 voices, under the leadership of Prof. L. N. 
Dailey. At the young people’s night on Thurs- 
day the Santee Glee Club of 24 Indian young 
people from the Santee Mission across the river 
gave a concert under the direction of Mrs. F. 
B. Riggs, and on May 23 Rev. C. G. Murphy 
of Nebraska was the preacher, taking for his 
theme, “The Task of the Church School.” 

The completion of this building has meant 
the overcoming of almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Its success was made possible only by 
a spirit of rare devotion and sacrifice on the 
part of the people and the timely co-operation 
of the Church Building Society. The project 
was just nicely under way when the crash of 
1920 came, which was marked in this com- 
munity by the unexpected bankruptcy of an 
influential cattleman, with the sum involved of 
$2,000,000. Then came the tragic death of the 
chairman of the board, a hailstorm the like 
of which had never been known in this section, 
and, to clap the climax of calamity, the clos- 
ing, one after another, of all the banks of the 
region. These troubles caused the cessation 


Rev. A. C. WARNER 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD, 
SoutH DAKOTA 


of work on the church when the basement alone 
was completed, and for almost six years the 
church had worshiped in the basement and 
waited for an opportune time to finish. The 
building is of dark red pressed brick, with 
trimmings of Bedford stone. It is of Tudor 
Gothie architecture, and the interior finish of 
the auditorium and baleony is of oak, including 
an oak floor. The basement is finished under 
the whole church and furnishes a large dining 
room with well-equipped kitchen and other ac- 
cessories. The auditorium with the adjoining 
rooms furnishes a seating capacity for about 
500 people. This church is one of the oldest in 
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Beloit 
College 


“An Education for a Life, 
not for a Living” 


EDWARD DWIGHT EATON, D.D., LL.D., 
President Emeritus. 


IRVING MAURER, DD., LL.D., President 


OLD “MIDDLE COLLEGE,” Erected in 1847 3 


A Liberal Arts College 
for men and women, 
founded in 1846, and 
consistently loyal to 
the standards which 
make an education a 
source of enduring 
satisfaction. 


Date of Opening, 1926-27 
September 13 


Reservations for rooms in 
women’s dormitories must 
be made early. 


Write to the Registrar for 
information, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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the state, having been organized in 1871 as the 
outgrowth of services held by Joseph Ward, 
at that time the new pastor at Yankton, and 
later founder of Yankton College. In the 50 
years the church has had but six pastors. The 
present minister, Rev. A. C. Warner, is just 
finishing his 16th year with the church. The 
membership of the organization has never been 
large, but the presence of a Normal School in 
Springfield and the fine farming community 
surrounding make the influence that it wields 
widespread. 


COLORADO 

State News 

The Seibert Sunday school shows a steady 
increase in attendance. The young people have 
been divided into junior and senior high school 
groups, and the adult Bible class has been 
divided into men’s and women’s classes. The 
dramatization of a play and a box social were 
projects by which the Scrooby Club, a young 
people’s group, added to their treasury early 
in the year. The members of the ladies’ aid 
have held several sales and bazaars. A com- 
mon practice for them is to serve dinner at 
local farm sales. Because of much sickness 
in March, the pastor, Rev. J. S. Snyder, found 
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God’s Family 


By Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes 


Replete with that spirit of de- 
yotion which has always charac- 
terized the bishop when dealing 
with the family as a subject of 
serious thought. 

Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


~v*MOASNULU ADNAN FATA AAREGSTRO AONE 


Steeples Among the Hills 
By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt 


It gives itself over to those true 
fragments of spiritual romance 
that flash ever and again out of 
the very heart of sincere pastoral 
exploits in remote places. 

Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


Life’s Westward Windows 


By George Preston Mains 


Written with an intellectual dis- 
cernment strengthened and 
tempered by deep religious ex- 
perience. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


— At the Better Bookshops ———= 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
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Buy a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromtield St., Boston 


Keep Your Skin | 
Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address: 
Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J, Lialden, Mass. 
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it necessary to act as school bus driver and 
substitute teacher for about three weeks. 

At Arriba a new floor has been laid in the 
church basement, funds for this being raised by 
a special appeal. There is a fine fellowship 
among the pastors of the Hastern District Asso- 
ciation. During the spring, pastors’ retreats 
have been held monthly, the February meeting 
being at Seibert, and the March meeting at 
Flagler. 

The Cope parish, served by Rev. J. E. Elder, 
includes the following points: Harmony, Sunny 
Dale, Arickaree, Willadel, and Cope. Mr. El- 
der plans to add to these a couple of other 
points later. Ona Sunday afternoon in the early 
spring, 90 people assembled at Sunny Dale for 
the special occasion of organizing a new Con- 
gregational church. T'wenty-five received the 
hand of fellowship. On Haster Sunday, 16 
were received into membership at Cope. In the 
afternoon a new church was organized at Will- 
adel with 26 charter members. There has been 
a total of 77 new members in this whole parish 
since February 14. 


KANSAS 

Central, Topeka, Improves Plant 

The auditorium and other rooms in the north 
wing of Central Church, Topeka, have been re- 
decorated. A new lighting system with chan- 
deliers of antique brass have been installed in 
the auditorium and new carpets have been 
placed on the Sheldon Community House ad- 
joining the church. Rev. John W. Rahill is 
pastor. 


GEORGIA 

Study Club Organized 

An Opportunity Study Club has recently 
been organized at First, La Grange. Studies 
in stewardship, teacher training, church wor- 
ship, and music are followed. Rooms for the 
primary department of this Sunday school have 
been prepared in a small cottage nearby. The 
young men of the church have purchased two 
dozen chairs for use in the church basement, 
while the young women have provided a stove, 
dishes, silverware, and cooking utensils. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Plans at First (Old South), Worcester 

Old South, Worcester, which for 17 years 
has maintained union summer vacation serv- 
ices with the First Baptist Church, has de- 
cided to carry on its own vacation services, 
morning and evening, and has arranged the fol- 
lowing list of supplies: July 4, Rev. H. M. 
Noyes, D.D., Newton Center; July 11 and 18, 
Rev. W. W. Bustard, D.D., Los Angeles; July 
25, Rev. J. S. Durkee, D.D., Brooklyn; Aug. 1, 
Rey. John Mitchell, D.D., Glasgow,-Scotland ; 
Aug. 8, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, D.D., Newton 
Highlands; Aug. 15, Rev. A. T. Ware, Port- 
land, Me.; Aug. 22, Rev. C. L. Goddell, D.D., 
New York; Aug. 29, Rev. J. M. Phillips, D.D., 
Manchester, N. H. 

The pastor, Rev. f. A. MacDonald, will be in 
Scotland during the summer, sailing June 30, 
on the President Harding, and will fill these 
engagements: July 25, Finnieston Church ; 
Aug. 1, Shawlands Church; and the remaining 
Sundays in August, Tolleross Church, Glasgow. 


Sexton Is Honored for Long Service 

An unusual but highly commendable celebra- 
tion was held recently in First, Marlborough, 
when the members observed the 50th anniver- 
sary of Edward A. Brown as sexton of the 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, with their fam- 
ily, were the guests at a church supper, when 
appropriate recognition of the long and faith- 
ful service which Mr. Brown had given the 
church was made. At the conclusion of an 
address by the pastor, Rev. 8. H. Addison, Mrs. 
Brown was presented with a large bouquet of 
roses, while a purse of gold was given to Mr. 
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Brown. He responded with a short talk, in 
which he mentioned some of his experiences 
during his 50 years’ connection with the a 


Whitman Calls Rev. H. S. Capron 


Whitman, without a settled pastor since the 
death of Rey. W. W. Dornan, has called Rey. 
H. S. Capron from United Church, Newport, 
R. I., where he has ministered for five years. 
His acceptance was read on May 16 by the 
supply for the day, Rev. D. I. Patch of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Capron will begin work at Whit- 
man on June 20. 


Eliot, Roxbury, Calls Rev. C. C. Keith 

Rev. C. C. Keith, who has been serving as 
associate pastor of the Eliot, Roxbury, since 
July, 1925, has accepted the call to the minis-> 
try of that church. Mr. Keith was pastor of 
Immanuel Church, Beverly, from 1918 to 1922, 
going from there to North Abington, where 
he served until called to the associate pastorate 
of Eliot. While at North Abington he organ- 
ized a community institute of religious educa- 
tion, which served as a training school for a 
hundred teachers of six denominations from 
four towns. Since coming to Eliot, he has de- 
voted much of his time to the young people’s 
work, having established a teacher-training 
class for prospective and practicing teachers. 

Eliot Church, with a membership of 1,000 
and more than 900 enrolled in the church 
school, is the third largest Congregational 
church in Suffolk County, and is well known | 
for its work with the young people. During its 
long existence it has had but four ministers, 
the previous one being the Rey. B. F’. Willmott. 

(Continued on page 768) 


If your church needs new hymn books, 
examine 


Hymns of the 
Christtan Ltfe 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D.D. 
Published February 1st, 1925. 


35th thousand in press and going strong 
Price $135.00 per 100 


Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
1855 9 W. 45th ST.. NEW YORK = 1925 


Remembrance of Things Past 


By JOHN RAYMOND HOWARD 
An eighty-year life-story—of youth, edu- 
cation, travel, war-time, journalism, and over 
fifty years of New York publishing; with 
memories of interesting folk. 
“Of particular historical interest.”—Sun, New York. 


“Packed with memories we shall never walling 
let die.’”—S. ParKns CaDMAN, D.D., Brooklyn, N. 


“T am reading your book with intense interest. 
... a great refreshment and_a delightful com- 
panion.”—Guoren A. GorDON, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


. “Memoirs worth any reader’s attention.’’— 
ALLAN NEVINS, in New York World. 


All Booksellers, $3.25. By mail, $3.40 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses. 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supphed to 


members of the training school. 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Entrance February and 


Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Syracuse, 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


iia anna ate. 


Books for Church-School Workers 


Suggested as the Nucleus of a Church-School Library 


ORGANIZATION 
Organizing the Church School H. F. Cope $1.75 


Organization and Administration of the Church School 
W.S. Athearn 25c 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
The Educational Task of the Local Church W. C. Bowers 60c 
Youth and the Bible Muriel Streibert $1.75 
The Modern Use of the Bible H. EB. Fosdick $1.60 
The Project Principle in Religious Education 
E. L. Shaver $2.75 


Part I Reprinted separately ; cloth, $1.50, paper, $1.00 
Part II Reprinted separately ; paper, $1.25 


Church School Leadership W. B. Raffety $2.00 


CRADLE ROLL DEPARTMENT 


The Cradle Roll of the Church School 
Lucey Stock Chapin $1.25 


Object Lessons for the Cradle Roll 
Frances Weld Danielson $1.50 


BEGINNERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Methods with Beginners Frances Weld Danielson 60c 
Child Types and the Changing Child 
Frances Weld Danielson $1.00 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Primary Method in the Church School 
Alberta Munkres $1.25 
A Study of the Primary Child for peers.) Teachers 
M.T, Whitley 60c 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT e 


Janior Method in the Church School 
Marie Cole Powell $1.25 


A Study of the Junior Child M. T. Whitley 60c 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 
The Psychology of Early Adolescence 4. Leigh Mudge 60c 
Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 
Department H.H. Harris 60c 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT 
The Psychology of Middle Adolescence M. B. Moxcey 60c 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 
A Year’s Program for Young People H. T. Stock 25¢ 
The Psychology of Later Adolescence H. Leigh Mudge 60c 


FOR ALL WORKERS WITH ADOLESCENTS 
You Can Learn to Teach Margaret Slattery $1.35 
The Chureh’s Program for Young People H.C. Mayer $2.00 


ADULT DEPARTMENT 
A Study of Adult Life T. G. Soares 60c 
Organization and Administration of the Adult De- 
partment W.C. Barclay 70c 
The Teaching Church B. S. Winchester and HE. L. Shaver 35c 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

Childhood and Character Hugh Hartshorne $2.00 

The Psychology of Childhood Norsworthy and Whitley $1.80 


The Religious Education of Adolescents 
Norman FE. Richardson 90c 


The Boy Problem William B. Forbush $1.00 


- Training World Christians 


BOOKS ON WORSHIP 
Primary Story Wership Programs M. K. Berg $1.75 
A Year of Primary Programs Lucy Stock Chapin $2.00 


A Curriculum of Worship for the J anlor Church School 
dna M. Crandall $2.00 


Hymn Stories Fae Colson $1.25 
Manual for Training in Worship Hugh Hartshorne $1.50 
Story Worship Programs for the Church-School Year 
J.S. Stowell $1.50 
STOR Y-TELLING 
Stories and Story-Telling BE. P. St. John 85¢ 
Story-Telling for Teachers of Beginners and Primary 
Children K. D. Cather 60c 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
Bible Story Book Frances Weld Danielson $2.00 
The Golden Goblet J.T. Stocking $1.25 
The City That Never Was Reached J. TB. Stocking $1.25 
The Magic Gift N. L, Frayser 50c 
When the King Came George Hodges $2.50 
The Garden of Eden George Hodges $2.50 
The Castle of Zion George Hodges $2.50 
Why the Chimes Rang and Other Stories R.M. Alden $2.50 
The Children’s Story Garden $1.50 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Projects in World-Friendship J. L. Lobingier $1.75 
G. Loveland $1.25 
Vol, I in the Goodwill Series 50c 
Vol. II in the Goodwill Series 75c 


ART AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The Gospel in Art A. E. Bailey $4.00 
The Use of Art in Religious Education A. B. Bailey $1.00 


RECREATION 
Handy $2.50 
Recreation and the Church H.W. Gates $1.25 
Phunology BH. O. Harbin $1.50 


Games for the Playground, Home, echool. and Gymnasium 
J.H. Bancroft $3.00 


DRAMATIZATION 


The Dramatic Instinct in Religious Education 
T. W. Galloway $1.25 


Dramatization in the Church School B. E. Miller $1.25 
The Drama in Religious Service Martha Candler $3.00 
Costuming a Play BH. B. Grimball and R. Wells $3.00 


Through the Gateway 
Across the Borderlines 


THE BIBLE 
General Introduction and Interpretation 


Walker’s Comprehensive Concordance 
Cloth, $3.00, half leather, $3.75 


James Hastings 
Cloth, $7.00, India paper, $8.00 


Peake’s Commentary on the Bible A.S. Peake $4.00 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus - B.I. Bosworth $2.50 
The Story of the New Testament BH. J. Goodspeed $1.50 


THE OLD TESTAMEN1 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth 
Kent and Bailey $2.00 


Hugh Martin $1.60 


Dictionary of the Bible 


The Meaning of the Old Testament 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ingham. A most impressive part of the evening 
service was the illumination of a handsome 


chandelier presented to the church by a member 
of the congregation in memory of Rey. Wil- 
liam Addison Houghton, for 25 years a pastor 
of the church, and for 13 years pastor emeritus. 
The pastor and church people are to be con- 
gratulated upon the beauty and the dignity of 
the fine old building, rich in sacred memories 
of the past, and now adorned and equipped for 
the service of the future. 


Springfield, Faith Church 
Faith Church in its annual meeting has re- 
cently followed the practice of printing the 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
“THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Auditorium. The facilities of 
a hotel with the atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, also private ones. 
Excellent, inexpensive dining rooms near. Garage on premises, 
Free map sent. Telephone, Franklin 1142, Address : 


MRS. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 “‘G”’ Street, Northwest 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season. 
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various reports and utilizing the time thus 
saved from the transaction of business for an 
address on some phase of the church’s spiritual 
enterprise. An invitation to the Editor to 
give this address this year enabled him to 


When Sunday Comes 

By John Andrew Holmes 
Church etiquette note: Some ushers are 
now wearing double-breasted frock coats, 
while others prefer sweaters. In the choir 


loft the range is somewhat greater. 


share with the minister and members of Faith 
Church the good fellowship of their annual 
meeting on the evening of April 29. Warren 
BH. Underwood presided as moderator, following 
a bounteous supper partaken of by a company 
that filled the parish house. Receipts for the 
year showed a total of over $20,000, and the 
church has planned a budget for the coming 
year of over $26,000. The most interesting 
feature of the meeting was the pastor’s report, 
presented by Dr. C. A. McKay. Dr. McKay 
gave a fine summary of the spiritual enter- 
prise of the church and his report was noble 
for what it revealed of pastoral vision and 
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purpose. 
indefatigable workers among their people. An 
interesting feature of the report, suggesting 
what other churches might do, was the state- 
ment that church calendars are mailed weekly 


to 80 young people of the congregation who are 


away at college. Calendars are also sent reg- 
ularly to absent members and to members who 
are shut in. Faith Church gives evidence of 
great prosperity under Dr. McKay’s leadership. 


Church and Ministerial Record — 


Calls 


Bust, A. C., Buffalo, S. D., to Silverton, Col. 
work. 

Bripen, R. T., Key West, Fla., to Okarche, Okla. 
At work. 

Bucu, B. F., to Briggsdale-Grover, Col. At work. 

Buuiock, M. C., El Paso, Tex., to Chickasha, Okla. 
At work. 

CHAMBERS, 
Accepts. 

CovELL, CLARENCE, Chicago Seminary, to Hills- 
boro, N. D. 

DALZELL, GEORGH, Hedgesville, Mont., to Sentinel 
Butte, N. D. At work. 

DunuaM, C. F., Chicago, Ill., to Wahpeton, N. Dz. 


At 


P. S., Iliff Seminary, to Ault, Col. 


Accepts. 
Frrcuson, Miss C. H., Manchester, N. H., to 
Deerfield. At work. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word e: 
60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. 


ach insertion, including initials and address, minimum cost 


Cash in advance only. 


NOTE: Forms close eight days in advance of 
date of publication, or the Wednesday preceding 
the following week’s issue. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


“Just the place for children.” Four acres of 
play lawns, gardens, and orchard, 100 yards from 
main road. Ideal community, eleven miles south 
of Hartford. Special attention to proper diet, 
play, education and character training by chil- 
dren’s specialists. Ex-missionary family receives 
into their home a few select children about five 
to ten years of age; $100 per month, $1,000 per 
year. Private kindergarten included; music, tu- 
toring arranged. Mrs. Ruth Beardslee Kings- 
bury, Mt. Holyoke, 1914. Rev. John H. Kings- 


bury, Dartmouth, Columbia, Teachers’ College, 
M.A., 1915. ‘“Merricourt,” Berlin, Ct. 
Summer boarders’ wanted. Private home 


opened from May 15 to Sept. 15. All modern 
conveniences. Home cooked food. Price $18 per 
week, $3 per day. The Maples, Newbury, Vt. 


Family Camp—provision for children. 
Women’s Vacation Camp. Booklets. 
Tuk (Wauregan), Northfield, Mass. 


Young 
Quinneh 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains. Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


A Few Guests can be accommodated in an at- 
tractive Colonial house near lake, 30 miles from 
Boston. Hlectricity, bath. Telephone, good home 
cooking, shade trees, beautiful walks and drives. 


An ideal place for rest and recreation. Reason- 
ae Address Mrs. G. M. Rogers, Westboro, 
ass. 


Western rim Catskill Mountains, where the New 
York conference assembled. North estate. Agree- 
able guest accommodations in Protestant fam- 
ily. Charming residence, modern improvements, 
beautiful grounds, outdoor swimming pool, 
woodland bridle paths; $25 and up. Also for 
rent, furnished bungalow in woods overlooking 
village. References exchanged. Arthur North, 
executor, Walton, N. Y. 


Montlaken, Alton, N. H. A country vacation 
resort overlooking Lake Winnepesaukee. Beauti- 
ful view; delightful walks and drives; fresh veg- 
etables from home garden. Ideal place for rest 
and to enjoy nature. Booklet. Address Evelyn 
H. Child, 202 School St., Winter Hill, Mass. 


Arbutus Farm, Dunbarton, N. H. Old-fashioned 
country farmhouse, large, airy rooms, excellent 
table, fruits and vegetables in season, accredited 
herd of Jersey cows. Pleasant walks and drives, 
altitude 900 feet. Rates, $12 and $18 per week 
and transportation. F. HB. Garvin, R. F. D. 2, 
Concord, N. H. 


CAMPS AND VACATION PLACES 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. Excellent accommodations for travelers. 
Near White House. Garage. Write for reserva- 
tions. 


For Rent:—Four furnished bungalows _ at 
Alstead, N. in vicinity White Mountains. 
Four to seven rooms, fireplaces, mountain air, fine 
scenery, attractive summer colony, no nay fever; 
$100-$125 for season each. Rev. Ww. . Hall, 
United Church, Vergennes, Vt. 


REAL ESTATE 


ee ens 
For rent until August 1, cottage on Casco Bay 


at Mere Point, Me., where the world fliers landed. 
Ideal combination of evergreen woods and water. 
Rey. G. H. Lane, Milford, N. H. 


For Rent-—Furnished house, six rooms, modern 


conveniences, near salt water bathing, fifteen- 
cent fare from Boston. Adults only. Garage if 
desired. C. P., 41 Bdison St., Tel. Granite 


0106-M, Quincy, Mass. 


For Sale:—Immediately, owing to death in 
family, fine residence, 17 rooms, 5 baths, 4-car 
garage, large barn, machinery shed, chicken 
house. Own gas and water; 27 acres; fine trees, 
shrubbery, fruit, gardens. Main road Buffalo 
to Chicago. Trolley and bus to Cleveland. Ad- 
dress Ayrfields, Oberlin, Ohio. 


For Rent—Cottage and garage on Lake Brie 
near Chautauqua; also parsonage for August. 
Rey. W. O. Towne, Portland, N. Y. 


To Let—Five-room furnished cottage on the 
shore of Lake Winnepocket. Boating, bathing, 
and Hep ing. $20 a week. Henry H. Austin, War- 
ner, N. H. 


SUPPLY PASTOR 


Meg A a ee, 

Rev. Laurens H. Seelye, on furlough from the 
American University of Beirut, Syria, is available 
for summer supply preaching until Sept. 1, 600 
W. 122nd St., New York City. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Good preacher and excellent worker desires 
change of pastorate between now and September 
1. Orthodox and quite active in community life. 
Can command good field. Prefer small town 
with good schools. Write “Seeker,” The Congre- 
gationalist. 


Ordained pastor available August 1. Good 
preacher. Country preferred. Visitor. $1500 and 
parsonage. “T. J.,”’ The Congregationalist. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SS 
Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


Position Wanted—A man with platform ex- 
perience, institutional management, knowledge of 
accountancy, character, and integrity, desires a 
secretarial, managerial, or executive position in 
an educational or other institution. References 
exchanged. Address “H. W. 
tionalist. 


Wanted:—Permanent Christian home and small 
wages for well-educated widow with three-year- 
old son, for required services as housekeeper, 
maid, or plain cook. Address “EH. V.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Normal school student desires care one or more 
children for summer in Christian family. Avail- 
able after June 16. Playground experience. “H. 
M.,” The Oongregationalist. 


Wanted—Summer position as companion of 
tutor, by university graduate, daughter of clergy- 
man. Teaching experience, excellent reading voice. 
References exchanged. “I. L.,” The Congregation- 
alist. 


Position as housekeeper or to have charge of 
small institution desired by experienced American 
woman. Ffficient, reliable. eferences. Ready 
Sept. 1. “O. B.,” The Congregationalist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ee 

The Congregational Church of Rye, N. H., will 
observe the 200th anniversary of its organiza- 
tion July18-20. All descendants of former pas- 
tors and former residents of the town are cor- 
dially invited. Please notify the pastor, Rev. 
James W. Flagg. 


Pews Wanted—Two hundred seats of second- 
hand church pews. Address “A. T.,” The Con- 
gregationalist. 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Wlizabeth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 


hold. Correspondence with hospitals invited. 

“Human Engineering” transforms “juvenile 
criminals.” Pocket edition, 100 cartoons, por- 
traits, etc., $1.00. Simple, analytical, enlisting 
roughest boys for summer game of “Animal 
Trainers.” Prof. G. W. Savory, author and 


publisher, Claremont, Cal. : 


Clippings Filed in few_ seconds. Found in- 
stantly. Modernize your library. Efficient, com- 
prehensive, yet simple, inexpensive file.. Folder 
free, Chas. Ebersol, Lansing, Mich. 


Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Blizabeth Merriam, Beech  St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. : 


Dr. and Mrs. McKay are evidently 


_ Dati 


F.,” The Congrega- 


j 
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Finpiay, J. L., Easthampton, Mass., to Hudson, O. 

FoxaLtyt, THOMAS, Sunderland, Mass., to Hope, 
Worcester. Accepts. 

Hitz, W. H., Pittsfield, Ill., to Harvard, Oak Park. 


* . Accepts. 


LAMBLY, M. O., San Antonio, Tex., to Community, 
La Porte. 

Laskny, H. C., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
tinger, N. D. At work. 

Lovett, M. R., Durham, N. H., to Mt. Pleasant, 
Washington, D. C. Accepts. 

Cc. C., Hartford Seminary, to assistant 

pastorate and director of religious education, 

Hope, Springfield, Mass. Accepts. 


to Het- 


| STowerLu, G. P., Bethlehem, Cleveland, O., to Syl- 


vania. Accepts. 
VAN VALKPNBURGH, H. C., to Lander, Wyo. At 
work. 
Resignations 
Cursitt, H. C., West Boxford, Mass. Effective 


May 380. 
Haa@an, F. W., First, Huntington, W. Va., to spend 
a year in study in Burope. Effective Sept. 1. 


Ordinations and Installations 

CzatT, M. §S., 4., Centre, Brattleboro, Vt., June 1. 
Sermon by Rev. R. H. Clapp; other parts by 
Rey. Messrs. L. J. Luethi, R. M. Houghton, H. 
R. Miles, and B. HB. Marsh. 

RicHARDSON, R. J., 0., Church of Christ at Dart 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H., June 4. Sermon 
by Rey. A. W. Vernon, D.D.; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. G. M. Woodwell, William Slade, R. B. 
Chamberlin, H. H. Hines, and R. J. Richardson. 


Personals 

Hoop, Rev. H. Lyman, has resigned from the 
Honolulu Theological Seminary, where he has 
been a professor for the past two years. Pro- 
fessor Hood- was married recently to Miss 
Margaret Hvans. 

Sr. Joun, Ruy. C. N., pastor of Bethany, Mont- 
pelier Vt., has been granted a three months’ 
leave of absence, and several men interested in 
his work at the church and in the community 
have underwritten a trip to Hurope. He plans to 
leave Montreal on June 25 and will return the 
last of September. 


In the 1926 class, just graduated from Bryn 
Mawr College, were two Congregational young 
women, both graduated magna cum laude—Miss 
Margaret Holmes Arnold, daughter of Prof. W. R. 
Arnold of the Theological School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Miss Anna Clinton Adams, daughter 
of Rev. Clinton Baltzell Adams, minister at the 
Park Congregational Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Deaths 


Death notices and obituaries are inserted at a 
cost of fifteen cents per count. line. Minimum 
charge, sixty cents. Lines average seven words 
each. Address Obituary Department, The 
Congregationalist, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


MRS. ANNA C. FARNSWORTH 
In the death of Mrs. Anna C. (Tufts) Farns- 


worth, of Taunton, Mass., the Trinitarian Congre- 


(} Pulptt Gowns 


a and Choir Vestments 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Pulpit Hangings & Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Vining 


131-133 E. 23rd Street, New York 


Individual Cups 


Over 50,000 churches use 
Thomas Service. Self-collecting 
Tray saves one-fourth cost of 
others. Catalog and Trial Free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box5 


Lima, Ohio, 
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gational Church and the wider interests of the 
Kingdom of God sustained a great loss. Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s life is to be remembered gratefully 
for its faith and courage and hope. She possessed 
spiritual gifts of a rare sort. In the midst of the 
“loud, stunning tide of life’ she was one with 
whom the heavenly melodies abide. Her intel- 
lectual interests were keen and her outlook was 
broad, embracing not only the home field in which 
she delighted to serve with quiet, unassuming 
benevolence, but the cause of Christ in other lands. 
For many years she maintained an ardent interest 
in missionary work. To many a needy life, more- 
over, in her home city she gave not material help 
alone, but courage, counsel and incentive. She 
was devoted in her church relations, one of the 
older generation always to be counted on. 

Mrs. Farnsworth was born in Medford, Mass., 
on May 6, 1857. Her earliest church connection 
was with Mystic. Church in that place. For 32 
years she had been a resident of Taunton where 
her husband was engaged in educational work 
both in publie and private schools. With devotion 
she gave herself to the service of her home 
circle. The heart of her husband ‘‘did safely trust 
her’; her children “rise up and call her blessed’’ 
At her death of pneumonia on December 29, 1925, 
Mrs. Farnsworth left, beside her husband, Fred- 
erick T. Farnsworth, these sons and daughters to 
whom, with seven grandchildren, she had 
unwearying ministry: Mrs. Ruth L. Poole of 
Taunton, Dana T. Farnsworth of Taunton, Ray D. 
Farnsworth of Ashland, head of the mathematics 
department in Chauncey Hall School, Miss Alice 
H. Farnsworth, assistant professor of astronomy 
in Mount Holyoke College. 


HON. WILLIAM S§S. HARRIS 


Hon. William S. Harris died at his home in 
Saybrook, O., June 2, aged 80 years. He was 
a life-long member of the Saybrook Congrega- 
tional Church and for many years its deacon. He 
was also a trustee of the Ohio Congregational 
Conference, a trustee of the Anti-Saloon League, 
a member of the Ohio Legislature for four years 
and of the Ohio Senate four years, a member 
of the recent Ohio Constitutional Convention, and 
a trustee and director of many local institutions. 
In educational, political, or religious life his work 
was characterized by high Christian ideals, and his 
leadership was always constructive and inspiring. 


Events to Come 


IsLys OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER CON- 
FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 7-21. 

MINISTERS AND Lay WorkKnpRS SUMMHR CONFER- 
ENCH, Straight College, New Orleans, La., June 
22-30. 

NorTHERN Nw ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RBLIGIOUS 
BpucatTion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CaLiIFrorNIA, Asilomar, July 6-16. 
MAINE, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
NortH CAROLINA, Blue Ridge, June 25-July 5. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 23-Aug. 2. 


Schools of Missions Conferences 
CaLIFoRNIA, Mills Station, June 22-29. 
CaLiIFoRNIA, Mt. Herman, July 3-10. 

CoLoraDo, Boulder, June 15-24. 

INDIANA, Winona Lake, June 19-26. 

MARYLAND, Mountain Lake Park, July 26-Aug. 1. 
New Yor«K, Chautauqua, Aug. 14-20. 

OuI0, Bethesda, July 12-16. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, June 28-July 6. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva, June 28-July 5. 


State Conferences 
CauirorNiaA (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
Exipowoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERDNCH OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 
Montana, Billings, July 22-29. 
NortH Dakota, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 
Northfield Summer Conferences 
SrupenT Y. M. C. A. ConFwRENCE, June 16-24. 
Young Womun’s Conrerency, June 24-July 2. 
BiBte Srupins aT Norrurieyp Horn, June 28- 
July 30. 
WoMAN’s INTERDENOMINATIONAL HoM® MISSION 
CONFERENCE, July 6-13. 


given, 
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CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Socinrins, July 13-21. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
July 31-Aug. 16. 

CONFPRENCE oF RELIGIOUS HpucaTIoN, July 22-31. 

MASSACHUSETTS CHRISTIAN ENDPAVOR INSTITUTE, 
Aug. 16-23. 

BisLeE Srupims av NorRTHFIELD Horrn, Aug. 17- 
Sept. 6. 


Young People’s Conferences 
CALIFORNIA (North), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
CauirorniaA (South), Claremont, June 28-July 4. 
Connecricut, Storrs, June 25-July 5. 

FLoripa,- Keystone Heights, June 14-20. 

IpaHoO, Smiths Ferry, July 21-29. 

ILLINOIS, Sawyer, Mich., June 16-22 ; 

Kansas, Manhattan, July 6-13. 

LOUISIANA-TEXAS, New Iberia, La., July 6-12. 

Mainn, Winthrop, Aug. 21-28. 

MICHIGAN, Olivet, June 25-July 2. 

Mippity ATLANTIC, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 7-16. 

Minnesora, Northfield, June 22-29. 

Monrana, Livingston, July 12-19.* 

New York, Aurora, June 25-July 4. 

Norra Daxorta, Valley City, June 16-23. 

Ou10, Lakeside, June 28-July 4. 

OrnGon, Gladstone, June 27-July 2. 

Sourw Daxora, Waubay, June 21-27. 

Twxas, Waxahachie, July 6-14. 

WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 14-22. 

WISCONSIN, Green Lake, June 30-July 6; Ashland, 
July 24-30. 


July 14-20. 


*The Montana Assembly is not only for young 
people but all—two sections, one for young people 
and the other for ministers and church workers. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charlés BH. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Haecutive Oommittee, Judge John H. 
Perry. 


Corporation for the NationaljCouncil 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rev. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rev. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rey. Frederick L. Fagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 

Rev. William S. Beard 


Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 


and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rev. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Ella G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves as a _ co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Notm—Correspondence relating to the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 


Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Il. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Chairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Ohairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rev. A. F. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Hditor 
Rey. George L. Cady, 
Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, 
Miss Lucy B. Crain, 
Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Corresponding Secretaries 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 


Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rey. G. W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 

District Secretaries 

Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Educational and church work in the South 
among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
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THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
: MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rey. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Reyv. F.W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 
Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 


Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev. Cornelius H. Patton Rev. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rev. William B. Strong 


Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 
Assistant Secretary, Rey. Charles Ernest White 
Secretary N. Y. District, Rev. Edward L. Nolting 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Secy Interior District, Rev. Wm. F. English, Jr. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Sec’y Pacific Coast Dist., Rev. Jerome C. Holmes 
helan Bldg., San Francisco 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L.Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
State officials represent all Home Mission in- 


terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 
SOC ETY _ 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 


Rev. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rev. W. Knighton Bloom, Dxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, General Secretar 
and Missionary Education Socketary 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, Social Service and Adult 
Education Secretary 
Rev. Harry T. Stock 


Student ‘and Young People’s Secretary 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary HB. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 
19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 


G. W. Nash, President 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
ts) R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary j 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, © 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago — 
Established by the National Council to make ~ 
available for the colleges the resources of thee 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
PASTORAL SUPPLY a 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers racy B pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- . 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


; 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school e uip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text ee) , beac ers 
magazines, children’s and young people’s weekl 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 


i A. Weston, Ph.D. 
oo y Hditor and Business Manager 


. William E. Gilroy, D.D., i 
= ‘s Editor of The Oongregationalist ( 


Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


WomaAn’s BoaRD OF MIssiIons, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Hlizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary. 


Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR THE PACIFIC, — 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. W._ C.— 
Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Pxec. Sec. — 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Frppravion, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y.; Mrs. H. Hig 
Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HoMB MISSIONARY 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, Sec.; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. j 


jee ee EEE ee 


Massachusetts Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS HoMB MISSIONARY SOCINTY, & 
constituent of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 
setts in their home missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BE. 
Bmrich, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rey. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, Treas- 
urer, 611 Congregational House, Boston. 


ACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTHERIAL AID. 
Solicits gifts from churches and individuals, also 
bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 Colum- 
bus Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to ¥. E. 
Emrich, Congregational House. 


p CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
oe ana vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Byangelical Congre- 
gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


d its suburbs. Samuel sher, Pres. 3. F eS 
Kelsey, Treas.; Oren C. Boothby, Sec.; Sears 
Building, Boston. 


a ee nn 
Connecticut Societies 


Funp ror MINISTpRS provides entirely for 
Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 
tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 
Gifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
tendent; Rev. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


ISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT, & 
conminnent: of the National Society, solicits con- 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
and pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. ne 
Sherrod Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William F. 
English, Treasurer, Congregational House, Hart-— 
ford. 


Sea ESS 


| Incorporated 
1829 


Seaman’s Friend Society, 


| resents the Congregational 
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Awards in Prize Tract Contest 


‘The American Tract Society announces the 
awards in the Wood Fund Prize Tract Contest, 
-which closed March 31, as follows: 


First Prize, $100 and gold medal, for the 
tract, “Does God Care?’ by Rey. Hdgar 
Whitaker Work, D.D., Riverdale, N. Y.; sec- 
ond prize, $50, for the tract, “It Is Worth 
While to Pray,” by Rev. George N. Luccock, 
D.D., Wooster, O.; third prize, $25, for the 
‘tract, “Christ Wants You,” by Rev. Cleland B. 
McAfee, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; honorable men- 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Congrega- 
tional Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 
i and Committee 
and to promote 
interest of 

Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Reorganized 
1922 


Inc, 


Boston 


This Society reorganized 
in 1922, now fully rep- 


Churches of New England 
in_its practical, social and , 
religious work among sea- “ 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading d 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
reading and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rev. J. Rome Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
BH. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
| Treas., Charles E. Stratton; Chairman of Exec. 
| Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 
The only American undenominational interna- 
' tional and national Society aiding seamen. 
Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 


| 507 West Street, New York City. 


Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JoHn B. Catvert, D.D., President; GORGE 


CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


| SIpNpy WEBSTER, D.D., Secretary. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Establishes and 
maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
' tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
| Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived. Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
sent to the New England office. 

W. L. Carver, Supt. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 

Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in connection with our churches. Wmergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 
lously administered. f 
William Ellison, President: Rev. Wletcher D. 
Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. Wilkins, Treasurer. 
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tion for the tracts, “Why Men Like Jesus,” by 
Rev. George: N. Luecock, D.D.; “I Gannot 
Understand the Bible,” by Rev. Cleland B. 
McAfee, D.D.; and “The Place of Amusement 
in the Life of the Christian,’ by Ardee Theo- 
dore Nash. 

The prizes are given from a fund established 
by Mr. George Wood in the year 1869, the 
interest of which is used to furnish prizes for 
the best tracts that emphasize the glory of 
Christ. 


‘Tenants 


By May Preston Slosson 
The houses that we live in—where we stay 
A little while; no matter what we pay, 
Are rented houses, hold them as we may 
By deeds attested, we are tenants still, 
To be evicted at the Owner’s will; 
A life-lease of our brain and hand and skill. 


Since this is so, then gaily forth we fare 

From our rented bodies, into the freer air. 

Assured of habitations, without care 

We move through space ’til Harth’s far discords 
cease ; 

Glad of our going, of the swift release 

From outworn dwellings, into homes of peace. 


* 


“T want you to know I’m a self-made man.” 
“Well, who interrupted you?’—Washington 
University Dirge. 


Billy was just three when he made his first 
trip to the barbers. 

“How do you want your hair cut, Billy?” 

“Like Daddy’s—with a hole on the top.”— 
Shear Nonsense. 


Lieut. Maloney: ‘‘How would you like to 
have a hop in my aeroplane?” 

Steward: ‘No, sah, I stays on terrah firmah, 
and de more firmah, de less terrah.’’—Shear 
Nonsense. 


Auto salesman (who for three hours tried to 
sell a car) : ‘Now, sir, I’ll throw in the clutch.” 

Uncle Hiram: “I’ll take her, then. I knew 
if I held out long enough I’d get something for 
nothing !”—Shear Nonsense. 


Johnny came back from the circus much ex- 
cited. “Oh, mamma,’ he exclaimed, “Katie 
spilled some peanuts on the ground and what 
do you think happened? The elephant picked 
them up with his vacuum cleaner.”’—Ohio Util- 
ity News. 


9 


“James, spell ‘cloth,’”’ said the teacher. 
James was silent. 
“Come, come,’ said the teacher, “you know 
the word. What is your coat made of?” 
“Father’s old trousers,’ replied the boy.— 


Square Deal. 


Ruth came home from her first visit to Sun- 
day school carrying a small bag of chocolate. 

“Why, Ruth, where did you get the choco- 
late?” asked her mother. Ruth looked up in 
surprise. ' 

“T bought it with the threepenny bit you 
gave me,’ she said. “The minister met me at 
the door and got me in for nothing.”’’-—The Ep- 
worth Herald. 


Bobby was sent to the dairy for some eggs. 
A little later he came back with a crushed 
paper bag held tightly in his arms and splashed 
all over. 

“Bobby,” exclaimed his mother, “what has 
happened ?” 

“Tt’s all right, mother,’’ gasped Bobby, “I let 
the eggs fall, but I only lost the juice out of 
them.”—The Methodist Protestant. 
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trains for the ministry; the School of Mis- 
sions for the foreign field; the School of 
Religious Education for the lay worker and 
teacher and for social service. Courses in 
any of the three schools are open to all 
students. ‘Thus opportunity is offered for 
full-rounded religious education. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation is located 
in the center of the intellectual and cultural 


School of Religious Education 
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Kennedy School of Missions 


W. Douctas MACKENZIE, President 


life of New England, half way between 
Boston and New York. 


A series of handsome and well-appointed 
buildings makes its campus one of the most 
beautiful in its section of the country. The 
Case Memorial Library containing 125,000 
volumes is for the use of the three schools. 
This is one of the richest theological libra- 
ries in the country. The faculty is com- 
posed of 27 scholarly men and women with 
vitalized personalities who have attained 
distinction in their respective fields. 
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A Group of This Year’s New Missionaries 


Lerr vo Rieut, Front Row: Miss Annah H. Bursaw, Mt. Holyoke College, for Africa; Miss Hettie 
N. Shoup, Wooster College, Turkey; Mrs. John §. Marsh, Hartford Seminary, South Africa ; Mrs. 
Robert W. Fairbank, Kennedy School of Missions, India ; Mrs. Ralph R. Shrader, Chicago University, 
North China; Miss Gertrude Jenness, Mt. Holyoke College, Foochow. 

Second Row: Miss Marion BH. Kane, Teachers’ College at Columbia University, to Japan; Mr. 
Frank §. Tucker, Yale Divinity, Africa ; Mr. Herman H. Kreider, Wooster College, Turkey; Mr. John 
S. Marsh, Yale University, South Africa; Rev. Robert W. Fairbank, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
India; Rev. Ralph R. Shrader, Chicago Theological Seminary, North China; Miss Lois L. Andrews, 
Chicago University, Marathi, India. 

Third Row: Miss Emma B. Noreen, St. Mary’s Hospital, to North China ; Mr. Samuel J. Curtis, 
State College of Washington, South Africa; Dr. Herbert C. Brokenshire, Cornell Medical School, 
Philippines; Mr. Arthur O. Rinden, Yale Divinity, Foochow ; Miss Mabel L. Pihl, Mt. Holyoke, Turkey. 
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Sermons and Addresses 
TRUTH AND THE Lire, and other ser- 
mons, by JosepH Forr Newron (Doran. 
$2.00). Dr. Newton, who has in recent years 
been editing representative volumes of Best 
Sermons by other men, gives us here a sub- 
stantial volume of his own, twenty-four in all, 
each introduced with a prayer. They cover a 
wide range of themes, having unity only in the 
fact that, as Dr. Newton states, they come out 
of the dark, troubled, and confused period fol- 
lowing the war, and that, as he especially em- 
phasizes, they are all Christocentric in outlook 
and purpose. Dr. Newton’s present religious 
attitude is well indicated in the preface, which 
he entitles In the Vestry: 

If no echo of the angry debates [writes Dr. 
Newton] which have agitated the churches is 
heard in these. sermons, it is because the 
preacher has no interest in such issues, deeming 
them in nowise relevant to the actual issues 
of our age. Frankly, he holds that the future 
of humanity, if it is to be happy and triumph- 
ant, lies in the realization of God by the prac- 
tice of brotherhood, in the faith and fellowship 
of Christ, in whose service the spirit of sci- 
ence, the democratic principle, and an eman- 
cipated spiritual evangel must join in the build- 
ing of a Beloved Community on earth, uniting 
races, sects, and classes in loyalty to the com- 
mon good; and to that vision he fain would 
give “the last full measure of devotion.” 

THE THRESHOLD: Studies in the First 
Psalm, by Henry Howarp (Doran. $1.50). 
Expository sermons on life’s great alternatives 
of blessedness or ungodliness. Mr. Howard 
has recently been preacher at Fifth Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 


ON THE MARK! by WaAnve C. Smiru (Revell. 
$1.25). The sub-title, “Chummy Talks to 
Young Men,” is a good description of the book. 


THE 


Of Scientific Interest 

Ick Acrs: R&EcENT AND ANCIENT, by A. 
P. CoLreMAN (Macmillan. $4.00). For al- 
most half a century Professor Coleman has 
been recognized as among the foremost of 
Canadian geologists. His investigations in the 
Canadian Rockies have been especially note- 
worthy, but in this finely-illustrated volume 
he brings personal observations of glacial ac- 
tion from a wide range: Europe, S. Africa, 
India, Australia, and S. America to bear upon 
exhaustive treatment of his subject. The lay- 
man will read it with interest, and the geologist 
will recognize it as an important book. 


SCIENTIFIC HuMANISM, by LoruHrop Srop- 
DARD (Scribners. $2.00). Out of the menac- 
ing aspects of the present age, due to the 
increased power that democracy has given to 
ignorance, mob-emotion and prejudice, and out 
of the present conflicts between science and 
religion, Mr, Stoddard sees a new age at hand, 
characterized by a revival of humanism, 
brought about by “an appreciation of the 
significance of our new knowledge and power.” 
Religion does not seem to function much in Mr. 
Stoddard’s new age of humanism. He rightly 
emphasizes the way in which misconceived and 
misdirected religion has destroyed the human- 
ism of the past and obstructed the humanism 
of today, but he does not seem to appreciate 
the extent to which religion, better conceived 
and directed, has been itself the greatest fac- 
tor in enlightenment, and the extent to which 
it must produce life’s motive power and spir- 
itual incentive. We believe in Mr. Stoddard’s 
“scientific humanism,” but we can See little 
hope of it becoming an effective force until 
there is a clearer recognition of the divine in 


human life. Christ cannot be ignored in any 
scheme of humanism that is truly scientific. 


Good Books for Boys and Girls 


For summer reading or for all the year, 
here are a number of books for boys and girls. 
They vary in theme from “red-blooded” stories 
of adventure to books of practical knowledge, 
and they vary also in quality, but all are books 
that can be safely commended. Among the 
excellent books of practical knowledge are: 
The Young Folk’s Book of Invention, by T. C. 
Bridges, and The Young Folk’s Book of Myths, 
by Amy Cruse, both published by Little, Brown 
($2.00 each), and strongly commended for 
boys and girls of from ten to fifteen years. 
Children of Ancient Hgypt, by lL. Lamprey 
(Little, Brown. $1.50), is a vivid picture of 
an ancient time with helpful illustrations, 
Sport Craft for All the Year, by Dale R. Van 
Horn (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.00), is 
more than a book of recreation. It is a book 
of craft as well as of sport with alluring ac- 
counts of all that a boy may do in the pursuit 
of both in common. Playmates in America, by 
Ransford Beach (Henry Holt. $3.00), is the 
story of American history in lilting verses— 
not in a continuous narrative but in succes- 
sive poems of varying form and meter. The 
book has found an unusual illustrator in six- 
teen-year-old Hlsa Alison Hartman. 
and old will be interested in this book. Get- 
ting Together, by Edna Geister and Mary 
Wood Hinman (Doran. $1.35), is an interest- 
ing book of tricks, stunts, and games, espe- 
cially for indoor and outdoor parties. Famous 
Men of Science, by Sarah K. Bolton (Crowell. 
$2.00), is a ‘new edition Of a standard and pop- 
ular work. Two Young. Arabs, by Amy EB. 
Zwember (Central Committee on the United 
Study of Foreign Missions, paper, $.50, 
boards, $.75), is none the less interesting be- 
cause of its missionary character. Deadwood 
Gold, a story of the Black Hills, by George 
W. Stokes (World Book Co. $1.00), is an in- 
teresting sketch of pioneer gold-seeking days 
and incidental history of the development of 
a portion of the West. Never Again (Hvery- 
land Pub. Co., $1.50) is Vol. I of a group of 
stories of world friendship that have been se- 
lected from Hveryland Magazine—a good book 
to instill in: the minds of children a healthy 
interest in world peace. The News-Hunters, 
by Francis Rolt-Wheeler (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. $1.75), is an interesting account of 
the romance and adventure of modern jour- 
nalism. Older people will be equally interested 
in this. Can You Solve It?, by Arthur Hirsch- 
berg (Crowell. $2.00), is a book of puzzles and 
problems, with answers in the latter part of 
the volume. The 1194 puzzles and problems 
are of great variety. 


Young 


Good stories for girls are: Juliet is Twenty, 
by Jane Abbott (Lippincott. $2.00); Cobble- 
corners, by Zillah K. Macdonald (Appleton. 
$1.75) ; Mary Redding Takes Charge, by Linda 
Stevens Almond (Crowell. $1.75) ; Summer at 
Hallowdene Farm, by Doris Pocock (Appleton. 
$1.75) ; and Honor Bright's New Adventure, 
by Laura EH. Richards (Page. $1.75). For 
girls of eight to ten years is Margaret Ash- 
mun’s School Keeps Today (Macmillan. 
$1.75), and for little children, both boys and 
girls, there are Happy Thought Story Book, by 


Bertha M. Hall (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50), Toby Town, by Chandler A. Oakes 
(Sully. $1.00), and the famous Johanni 
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Spyri’s The Fairy of Intra, translated by Hliz- 
abeth P. Stork (Lippincott. $.75). Those of 
all ages will enjoy Billy Barnicoat: A Fairy 
Romance for Young and Old, by Greville 
Macdonald, son of the more famous George 
Macdonald (Dutton. $2.00). 

For boys there are some thrillers, such as 
Prairie Treasure, by Charles A. Hoyt (Cen- 
tury. $1.75); Pud Pringle, Pirate, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour (Houghton Mifflin. $1.75) ; 
and The Bascom Chest, by Alfred F. Loomis 
(Century. $1.75). But most boys will enjoy 
equally these stories of baseball, football, and 
athletics: The Winning Year, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour; Mayfield’s Fighting Five, by Harold 
M. Sherman; and Dorset’s Twisters, by 
William Heylinger (all Appleton books, and 
each $1.75). 


A Batch of Novels 


THE VENGEANCE OF HURRICANE WILLIAMS, 
by Gorpon Youne (Doran. $2.00). An ad- 
venture tale of the South Seas with plenty of 
action and color. It tells of wrongs and ven- 
geance and of white men as bloody and ruth- 
less as the savages of that region. 

Maprpre—THE WorLD OF ILLUSION, by ANDRE 
Mavurois (Appleton. $2.00). “It is the privi- 
lege of great artists to create a world as essen- 
tial as the real one,’ and it is just that that 
M. Maurois himself has done in this volume 
which he calls by the name of his little daughter, 
coined for her world of make-believe—‘Mape.” 
There are three stories in the book, two of 
which recall the author’s Ariel: The Life of 
Shelley, and deal respectively with Goethe and 
Mrs. Siddons. These are biographical sketches 
written in the form of fiction. While essentially 
correct historically, they are written not to 
impart facts about these characters but to re- 
veal them as influenced by “Mape.” The third 
story is of a man who endeavors to imitate in 
life a character in a story of Balzac. M. 
Maurois’ book is unique as fiction or biography 
and is astonishingly penetrative. 

TREASURE, by ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
(Harpers. $2.00). Search for treasure sup- 
posedly buried in days of the Revolution in- 
volves a group of ignorant and lawless moun- 
taineers, a young schoolteacher bent on uplift 
work in their midst, and two war comrades who 
are regaining their health on a farm. Mr. Ter- 
hune, as usual, adds a dog to his cast of 
characters in this absorbing story. 

Tur Lion’s SKIN, by RAFAEL SABATINI 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.00). A new edition of 
one of Mr. Sabatini’s earlier stories. 

Hearts or Hickory, by Joun TRorwoop 
Moorgr (Cokesbury Press. $2.00). In a Fore- 
word, Mr. Moore tells us that this book has 
been written following an agreement between 
himself and Hmerson Hough, that Mr. Hough 
should write an historical novel of the Lewis 
and Clark exploration and he of the period 
following, showing how Andrew Jackson saved 
this section for the nation. As Director of 
Libraries, Archives, and History for the state 
of Tennessee, Mr. Moore is in a position to 
write a romance carefully following the history 
of the period and has produced, in addition, an 
exciting story of forests filled with warring 
redskins and brave frontiersmen, with the fig- 
ure of “Old Hickory’? dominating all. 

Optaa, by Joun MaAserretp (Macmillan. 
$2.50). The adventures of a younger son, who 
leaves England to advance his fortunes in 
South America, are amazing and continuous. 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A Prayer 


O Almighty God, 

From whom every good prayer cometh, 

And who pourest out on all who desire tt 

The spirit of grace and supplication ; 

Deliver us, when we draw nigh to thee, 

From coldness of heart and wanderings of mind, 

That with steadfast thoughts 

And kindled affections 

We may worship thee in spirit and in truth; 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
WILLIAM BRIGHT. 


(From the Calendar of Beneficent Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I., for May 9.) 


Dr. Park Becomes College President 


ee election of Dr. J. Edgar Park as President of 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., to succeed the late 
Dr. Samuel V. Cole, brings into a new field an outstand- 
ing Congregationalist, who has achieved distinction as 
pastor and preacher. 

Dr. Park has been for nineteen years minister of the 
Congregational Church of West Newton. He leaves a 
permanent memorial of his work there in one of the 
largest and most beautiful church buildings in New Eng- 
land, but a deeper memorial of his work there is estab- 
lished far and wide in the great company of people that 
his ministry has influenced, for the beautiful structure in 
which Dr. Park has ministered has been constantly filled 
with the congregations that have attended upon his min- 
istry. 

Dr. Park has been among the most versatile of men, 
noted for his writing as well as for his preaching. He 
has been particularly acceptable as a university preacher, 
and his ability to interest and influence the young will 

be a valuable asset in his new work. 

The institution which Dr. Park heads is to be dis- 
tinguished from Wheaton College in Illinois. The Massa- 
chusetts institution is a girls’ college which under the 
leadership of Dr. Cole had advanced from a preparatory 
school to full college standing. Every one who knows 
Wheaton realizes that the outward growth has been but 
the symbol of a deepening life and an enriching and 
strengthening of the educational standards. Modest and 


reserved in spirit and manner, Dr. Cole was known to 
those who had followed his course as a man of unusual 
intellectual and spiritual genius and as an able ad- 
ministrator. 

Dr. Park will undoubtedly carry on with distinction 
the work that Dr. Cole was accomplishing when death 
suddenly intervened. 


A Livingstone Memorial 


MOVEMENT is on foot to rescue the birthplace of 
David Livingstone in Blantyre, Scotland, from the 
slums. The building is now surrounded by disreputable 
tenements which have been condemned. It is proposed 
to purchase the adjoining land, destroy the old buildings, 
and preserve the Livingstone home in its restored condi- 
tion, utilizing the nearby land as a beautiful garden. As 
many of the Livingstone relics as can be obtained will be 
placed on exhibition, and the picturesque old building 
should attract many pilgrims. Congregationalists will 
be interested in this project, and it may be that some of 
them may care to contribute toward its consummation. 


The Congregationalist Honored 


RACIOUS recognition was accorded The Congrega- 

tionalist by a foremost Methodist University in the 
conferring of the degree of Doctor of Letters upon the 
Editor, in the commencement exercises at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, on June 14. Dr. Charles ©. Morrison, Editor of 
the Christian Century, was to have been present on the 
same occasion, but was prevented by the serious illness 
of his wife, who had contracted diphtheria and with 
whom he was in quarantine. Much deeper than any per- 
sonal aspect of this gracious act of Syracuse University 
is its implied tribute to The Congregationalist and to 
the cause of religious journalism generally. Very fine, 
also, was the ideal of religious journalism expressed by 
Chancellor Flint in conferring the degree—for it was, of 
course, an ideal, and not an actual, editor that Dr. Flint 
described: “For your discriminating taste and fine skill 
as a writer,” said Chancellor Flint, “for the profound 
thought and broad vision, for the ruggedness of convic- 
tion, the sanity and balance in utterance, the fairness 
and courtesy in controversy, and the resourcefulness in 
ministering which characterizes your work as Editor of 
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a great national religious weekly, I admit you to the 
degree of Doctor of Letters and invest you with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining to that degree.” 
That is what every editor would like to be, but which no 
editor, even in an office that involves the immodesty of 
much spiritual self-exposure, would think of himself as 
being. Dr, Flint has set a very high ideal, but readers of 
religious papers, who ought to know, are very sure that 
no such editor exists. It is nice, however, occasionally 
to see one’s office glorified. 


Help First Church, Washington 


N urgent immediate need for a new building now con- 

fronts the First Church in Washington, D.C. As re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, the old church building has 
become unsafe for use and no more services can be held in 
it. While services are being held in the Washington 
Auditorium the First Church must meet the problem of 
financing a new building. If it is to have a suitable 
building in which to worship and adequately serve the 
thousands of people who seek and need its services in 
down-town Washington, it must have substantial help. 
The members of the church include no rich men. Out 
of moderate and limited resources the members of the 
church and congregation have given liberally and sacri- 
ficially, but much more money must be raised and raised 
by Congregationalists in other parts of the country. 

The project has been approved by the National Council, 
State Conferences, our official leaders, and local churches 
in large numbers. The expression of good will, approval, 
and desire to co-operate have been hearty and widespread. 
However, the actual financial support thus far has fallen 
far short of that needed. Every little helps, but the 
final success of the enterprise is dependent upon the 
large gifts of a few people of resources, vision, and the 
desire to serve through such a needed institution at the 
heart of the nation. We trust that speedy action may 
be taken by generous friends to relieve the First Church 
of its present embarrassment and to assure the ongoing 
of the important work for which it is responsible. Here 
is a great opportunity and a ringing challenge for the 
Congregationalists of America. 


A Malodorous Situation 
PENS EN Deana is furnishing the country with a 
most astounding spectacle. In the recent cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination for Senator almost 
two million dollars was spent by the three candidates. 
The expenses of Gifford Pinchot ran to $195,000, far 
more than was spent in Michigan by Senator Newberry, 
who was forced to resign in 1922 for excessive primary 
expenditures. But Pinchot was a piker. The victory 
which surprisingly came to Mr. Vare cost $596,405, while 
the Pepper organization spent $1,046,295. And all this 
to win the nomination for a job that pays ten thousand 
a year! 

Joseph R. Grundy, President of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturer’s Association supplied the Pepper forces 
with $381,575 from time to time. $347,395 came from 
the West Pennsylvania committee, organized under 
W. L. Mellon, nephew of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Much of this money was paid to “watchers” at the polls, 
who received ten dollars apiece from the Pepper head- 
quarters. Vare workers received only five dollars. Prof. 
Frederick Beutel, on the witness stand, estimated that 
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the Pepper workers numbered 50,000, and described the 
way in which they milled around the offices for three 
days trying to get their pay. 

Secretary Mellon, pressed for a statement, has given it 
as his opinion that the money was all spent in legal ways. 
That is entirely possible, but it hardly removes the odium 
of a two-million-dollar primary. Corruption or no cor- 
ruption, there is the tremendous waste, and there is the 
inescapable question: Why were the supporters of these 
men willing to spend a million, or half a million, or even 
a hundred thousand? The future of democracy depends 
on the willingness of the voters to face this question. 


Plans for a Strong Conference 


HE Fellowship for a Christian Social Order has an- 

nounced its second annual conference at Olivet Col- 
lege in Michigan. The dates and topics are as follows: 
economic and industrial relations, August 2-8; interna- 
tional relations, August 9-15; race relations, August 
16-22; family relations, August 23-28. The speakers in- 
clude Bruce Bliven, Powers Hapgood, Harry Laidler, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Norman Thomas, Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, and a good many other notables. The rates for 
board and room are decidedly reasonable. 

Last year the Fellowship planned the conference as 
an experiment. It proved more than successful. One of 
the country’s leading sociologists, a man not noted for 
friendliness to the churches, declared that it was the 
best conference he had ever attended, even rivaling the 
Williamstown Institute. This year’s program indicates 
that last year’s achievements are certain to be duplicated 
if not surpassed. 


A Minister Gets Publicity 

HE decision of the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke to give up 

his New York church hag received considerable pub- 
licity, probably because of Mr. Van Dyke’s famous father. 
As a recent editorial in the Boston Herald points out, 
many ministers have gone from small country parishes 
to large city churches, but here is a man who reverses 
the usual order. It is a paradox in an America that 
worships bigness and the gentle art of getting on. 

Yet we suspect that Mr. Van Dyke is not alone. We 
know a theological student who is to receive his degree 
this month. For the past year he has been serving a small 
community while continuing his studies. Now he has 
been offered several important churches, churches much 
beyond the average beginner’s expectations. He has re- 
fused them. The country church appeals to him because 
he sees in it a great opportunity. The members of the 
congregation are willing to make considerable sacrifice 
in order to pay him a living wage; he sees no reason why 
he should ask for more. Eventually he will probably go 
to a city church, but at least he will put this little church 
on its feet before he deserts it. 


Not the First Time in History 


i some ministers were not willing to resist the call of 

the large church, we should not find, as we do now, 
some of our best men in rural parishes. Some of the 
keenest, best informed, most sensible preachers we have 
ever known have lived in communities of less than a 
thousand inhabitants. Some of them felt that there were 
ereater opportunities for service, others modestly but 
perhaps correctly maintained that their talents could be 
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the sentiment against all war. 


utilized to better advantage. Whatever the reason stated, 
however, it was perfectly clear that a very real financial 
sacrifice had been involved. 

It is a mistake to think that commercial standards 
always apply to the churches. The work of the city church 
is important, and any man who feels that his opportunity 
for-service lies in the metropolis is in duty bound to ac- 
cept his chance when he gets it. On the other hand, one 
ought not to assume that all the first-class men are in 
big churches or that all big churches have first-class men. 


Wealth and More Wealth 

HE Federal Trade Commission has recently published 

figures which throw some light on the distribution 
of wealth in this country. They show that one per 
cent of the population control fifty-nine per cent of the 
wealth, and that thirteen per cent of the population con- 
trol ninety per cent of the wealth. These are interesting 
figures. Equally interesting is the revelation that the 
United States is, in dollars, the richest country in the 
world. Are we also richest in intellectual achievement, 
in the cultivation of moral and spiritual values, in art, 
and in ability to live well? If we are not, and there are 
not many who say we are, of what value are our dollars? 


A Pilgrimage for Peace 
| ale has a peace movement that is strong both 
in numbers and in its spirit. Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P., author of Now Is the Time, has recently inaugu- 
rated a campaign to bring to the attention of Parliament 
Thousands of people 
have signed a memorial in which they urge Parliament 
to begin disarmament and declare their unwillingness 
ever again to partake in war. Now the women of 
England have started a great peace pilgrimage, thou- 
sands of them marching to London bearing the banner 
of the war against war. 

Thus the peace movement grows in England, while 
in this country the Fellowship of Youth for Peace, an 
organization the members of which do not go so far as 
to state their refusal to participate in war, is subject 
+o constant persecution. Ardent militarists have taken 
drastic measures to prevent the Fellowship from holding 
its conference in Concord this month and have even 
threatened violence if the conference is held. In England, 
which is most certainly in the European danger zone, 
the peace movement is strong and is tolerated even by 
the reactionaries. In America, which is comparatively 
safe from attack, the peace movement is weak and is 
constantly subject to bitter attack. What is the answer? 


Immigration, Nationalism, and Religion 


AX interesting and challenging book on immigration 
problems is The Melting-Pot Mistake, by Harry 
Pratt Fairchild (Little, Brown. $2.50). Professor Fair- 
child has written a former book concerning immigration. 
‘He may claim in/some measure to be an “authority” on 
the subject, and we are inclined to believe that his studies 
and his opinions have had some influence in determining 
present policy and legislation. Yet we have read this 
book with considerable misgiving. Its title indicates its 
attitude and, in a way, its bias; for, despite the air and 
profession of impartiality, the volume is really some- 
what opinonated and dogmatic. Professor Fairchild pre- 
sents a strong array of facts and considerations to justify 
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his opinions and dogmatism. He writes with clearness, 
and interestingly—one might almost say entertainingly. 
His book is undoubtedly an important contribution to 
the subject, and with much of its analysis and criticism 
we thoroughly agree. We have little sympathy with the 
sentimentalism which ignores the fact that there are 
very real and acute, possibly menacing, problems to 
which this country is suddenly awakening, associated 
with immigration. It is a very pretty theory that con- 
ceives of the United States as an ideal democracy wel- 
coming to its shores all sorts and conditions of men, and 
by some strange magic of a “melting-pot” transforming 
them into ideal citizens. The idea of having an open door 
and a free hand for all is spiritually alluring. But the 
cold facts, as Professor Fairchild shows, are very dam- 
aging to such a conception. Much of the immigration 
that results from such Iaissez faire, laissez passer condi- 
tions is motivated, or artificially induced, by purely 
mercenary and materialistic considerations. Professor 
Fairchild deals effectively with this phase of the matter, 
and incidentally there is nothing better in his book than 
his criticism of the futile and flamboyant character of 
much so-called ”Americanization.” 

None the less, we have a feeling that Professor Fair- 
child is more effective in analysis and criticism than in 
constructive expression and insight. In his anxiety to 
show the failure of the melting-pot he almost entirely 
fails to see the extent to which the melting-pot has actu- 
ally functioned, and functioned advantageously. He 
seems to us to miss some of the most sublime facts and 


factors that are really to be found in the gloomy field 


of immigration. He is fond of argument from analogy, 
which is a plausible but not very trustworthy method. 
In the one matter—and the only one—in which we would 
venture to place our knowledge of the facts and circum- 
stances against that of Professor Fairchild we unhesi- 
tatingly challenge his conclusion. In his eagerness to 
show to how small an extent melting-pots function in | 
fusing real differences and antagonisms, he disposes of 
an exception that might be cited, viz., the formation of 
the United Church of Canada, by remarking that it was 
“merely a fusion of certain sects of a single religion, dif- 
fering from each other only in minute non-essentials.” 
When we recall years spent in that environment, with its 
bitter dissensions over what were regarded as anything 
but “minute non-essentials,” and with its apparently 
irreconcilable attitudes, tempers, and opinions, we are 
disposed to wonder whether Professor Fairchild has not 
had a tendency toward hasty and ill-formed conclusions 
in other matters besides this which we are in a position 
to challenge. It remains to be seen how well and advan- 
tageously the church union movement is going to function 
in the preservation of ultimate and distinctive spiritual 
values. Standardization may be said to be its chief 
danger, and in the reduction of real, acute, and under- 
lying differences our criticism would be that, if any- 
thing, it has been too much and too literally a “melting- 
pot.” 
The fact is, that in relation to ideals of Christian 
democracy (which are not unrelated to American ideals, 
if America is to represent that to which Christians may 
give their intense and whole-hearted allegiance) present 
drastic acts and proposals regarding immigration are as 
unideal as the situation which they are designed to con- 
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trol. They still represent mostly a materialistic and 
quantitative principle with little relationship to essential 
ideals. They exclude the best as well as the worst. It is 
not without much spiritual concern that one realizes that 
if our Lord were really to return to earth in bodily form, 
as some Christians anticipate, we should have little hope 
of seeing him here in America, for unless he chose to 
make this New World the scene of his coming, there 
would be little chance of his getting past Ellis Island. 
It is the chief defect of Professor Fairchild’s volume 
that it moves chiefly within the limits of a narrow and 
conventional nationalism. 

For its intrinsic worth ag well as for its value as a 
wholesome corrective to what seems to us the chief defect 
in Professor Fairchild’s book, we commend Essays on 
Nationalism, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of 
History in Columbia University (Macmillan. $3.00). 
Professor Hayes does not underestimate the problems of 
nationalism, but neither does he rest in halfway solu- 
tions or exalt nationalism above the things that relate 
to a larger and a better world. This book should not be 
neglected by anyone who is seriously interested in the 
problems of nationalism and internationalism. 

Has the Imigrant Kept the Faith (Macmillan. $2.50) 
is a study of immigration from an avowedly Roman 
Catholic standpoint, by Gerald Shaughnessy, of the 
Marist Seminary, Washington, D. C. Ag such it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, for Dr. Shaughnessy hag done hig 
work carefully and well. The facts and conclusions pre- 


A Year of Church 


By the 
HEN men pursue a course that ig for them com- 
mandingly the way of right and vision, it often 
happens that they acquire in the process a great new 
access of vision and inspiration. It is to this that I 
attribute the fact, which has been for me an unantici- 
pated discovery, that the meanings of the church union 
movement in Canada, in the minds of the leaders of the 
United Church, and in the outlook and aspiration of an 
innumerable company of the rank and file of its mem- 
bership, are more deeply etched and sharply defined than 
even in what seemed to be the culminating epoch of 
that movement. Under the inspiration of this new access 
of vision the consummation of union a year ago hag 
become not a goal and an end, but a new beginning. 
Never in any community have I observed in a period 
of twelve months such evidences of spiritual growth as 
I have found in visiting, one year after the first Council, 
the Second General Council of the United Church, which 
began its sessions during the second week of June in the 
American Church, Montreal. 


Retrospect 


At the time of the consummation of Union I wrote 
with enthusiasm of that great event. It was a memor- 
able occasion, vast, Spectacular, momentous in its ex- 
pression of pent-up emotions and hopes, and in its atmos- 
phere of decision and destiny. I emphasized at that time 
the way in which the supremacy of spiritual feeling and 
worship, and the beauty and richness of its expression, 
produced a sense of awe and restraint, a consciousness 
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sented are reassuring, or startling, according to the 
standpoint from which one views them. The suddenness 
and rapidity of the growth of Roman Catholicism in this 
country are not always realized. We cannot summarize 
the full statistics, but a few statements suggest their 
nature. Dr. Shaughnessy says: “In 1830 the Church here 
was called upon to care for nearly twice ay many mem- 
bers as in 1820, and in the very next decade the Catholic 
population more than doubled again. Then the 1840 
Catholic membership practically tripled itself by 1850; 
while the latter nearly doubled itself in the following 


ten years. In the short space of forty years—from 1820 


to 1860—the Catholic population of the United States 
multiplied itself sixteen times—from 195,000 to 8,103,000. 
The proportionate increase from 1860 could not continue 
so high, but it nevertheless continued strikingly large.” 
Upon the basis of these, and similar related facts, Dr. 
Shaughnessy expounds an optimism that is at times 
almost boastful. We think that he hag failed to take 
into account some rather large factors. Hilaire Belloc, 
who, despite his intense and ill-mannered Romanist big- 
otry, is a shrewd observer, in his book The Contrast took 
a much less optimistic view of the future of Romanism 
in America. He realized to what an extent the habits of 
thought and life in America are antithetical to distinc- 
tively Romanist theory and practice, and the danger that 
America, from a Romanist standpoint, may become the 
scene of a great apostasy. But of this we shall write 
again. 


Union in Canada 


Editor 


of emotions subdued by their own intensity, and by the 
deep realization of the presence of God. A new and great 
ecclesiastical adventure could not have had, formally 
and spiritually, a more auspicious beginning. 

The strong response of my own emotional nature on 
that occasion could not overcome, however, the sense of 
critical judgment and the duty of exercising it. Was 
this new church, born of a tripartite union, going to rep- 
resent chiefly a new ecclesiastical adventure, and only 
secondarily the profound truth that Christian fellowship — 
can be limited only by Christ? Was it going to be only 
a new denomination, more closely knit than Congrega- 
tionalism, broader than Methodism, more progressive 
than Presbyterianism, but after all only a denomination, 
in danger, like all denominations, in spite of high pro- 
fessions, of becoming little more than a sect? 

These questionings were justified. They have been 
acutely present in the minds of some of the foremost 
leaders of the United Church movement. What I now 
see, however, is that I was surveying that movement too 
completely in terms of its expression. The United 
Church will succeed. It will be characterized by the 
glories and triumphs, as well as by the defects and short- 
comings, that characterize other churches. In its out- 
ward aspect it is a product of Canadian temperament 
and conditions—a church adapted to its age and envi- 
ronment. It marks progress toward an ideal but it is 
not an ideal church. But the essential fact is that the 
movement represented by this United Church is no longer 
an experiment, nor even an adventure; it is a discovery. 
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If the United Church were to fail tomorrow, the vision 
that has come to many Canadians, and that recent expe- 
riences have more clearly defined, would be imperish- 
able. The spiritual awakening and quickening seem to 
me much more remarkable than anything that has hap- 
pened in an organizational way. It is hardly too much 
to say that the movement has already created a new 
Christian consciousness. 


Present Outlook 


I base this judgment upon facts, observations, and 
experiences during three days of the closest and most 
vital contacts with the Council, during the course of 
which, in addition to attending meetings, I met and inter- 
viewed nearly seventy-five people from various parts of 
the Dominion. All that I heard confirmed the outstand- 
ing impression made upon me by the retiring moderator’s 
address and its reception by the Council. It was a new 
experience to hear the official head of a highly organized 
ecclesiastical body declaring with great earnestness and 
deliberation, and with the apparent concurrence of four 
hundred commissioners representing that body, that it is 
the chief duty of a church, not to be concerned with its 
own defense and self-preservation, but to maintain the 
freedom and accept the risks that are necessary for the 
aggressive pursuit of its spiritual calling in Christ. I 
commend to our readers the remarkable utterance of 
Dr. Pidgeon, which, with the omission, for reasons of 
space, of one or two minor illustrations or elaborations 
of the argument, appears elsewhere in this issue exactly 
as it was delivered. 

The present situation and problems of the United 
- Church must be viewed largely in the light of that state- 
ment. Already the spirit of the United Church has ad- 
vanced considerably beyond the formal basis of union. 
There are still many vital problems to be solved and 
readjustments to be made, some of them delicate read- 
justments that involve Christian consideration and fair- 
ness to individuals. The church will find its real testing 
in the spirit in which these readjustments are made, but 
it is generally recognized that the problem is one for 
fellowship and not for mere executive and directing 
genius. I think that there would be general assent to 
the fundamental proposition that Dr. Richard Roberts 
expressed during a luncheon, at which the writer was 
his guest, on the second day of the Council. “The future 
of this church,” said Dr. Roberts, “does not depend upon 
any cleverness of adjustment but upon the frank and sin- 
~ cere cultivation of fellowship.” 


Prospect 

The one thing that gives profound hope for the 
future of the United Church of Canada is the sureness 
with which its leaders are putting first things first; and 
allied. with this is the evidence of a deep and honest pur- 
pose to settle secondary issues in the light of first prin- 
ciples. Of the many great religious gatherings that I 
have attended I can recall only one which, in the passion 
not to mistake the will of Christ, and not to mistake 
the way of Christian catholicity, compared with this 
second General Council of the United Church. The 
exception is that high-water mark of Congregational 
Councils—our own National Council at Springfield, in 
1923. There one felt, as in this Canadian Council, the 
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eagerness for definitions, decisions, and adjustments 
that would clear the way for Christian progress through 
the free operation of the Christian spirit. There one felt 
the same passion to rise above any sectarianism in out- 
look, fellowship, and spirit into communion with the 
living Christ who unites, inspires, and leads, and to find 
a principle which might make such unity organization- 
ally practicable. 

The Congregational approach to this supreme ideal 
is simpler in form, method, and spirit than that of the 
United Church. The latter has the task of maintaining 
the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace in a great 
connectional organization. Its approach to the ideal 
and fact of catholicity is mainly from the connectional 
side, despite the presence in the United Church of a few 
outstanding men whose freedom and catholicity were 
developed in the atmosphere of independency. From the 
side of independency we Congregationalists of this 
country are today approaching the same great ideal and 
fact of catholicity. It is of value, nay, it is profoundly 
necessary, to see that it is the same fact and ideal that 
we are approaching. The clear perception of this may 
not only enlarge the sense of our fellowship and oppor- 
tunity, but may yet have the effect of making political 
boundaries as indistinct in the Kingdom of God as 
denominational boundary lines are becoming. It is a 
reproach to the Christian world that the boundaries 
which separate peoples politically often constitute 
almost as vital a separation of their spiritual forces. 
There is as much reason that Christians of the United 
States and of Canada should be one as that Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists should be one. 

There is a phase of interest in the United Church of 
Canada that we should like particularly to emphasize for 
the Congregationalists of the United States. This great 
body of Canadian Christians with a membership about 
the same as that of the Congregational churches of 
America is allied with us in a new and gratifying way. 
When the United Church was formed out of three pre- 
viously existing denominations, it was decided that the 
whole group of the United Church would maintain the 
relationship which each group had previously had with 
the international and world-wide fellowship of its own 
denomination. Organizations representing the interna- 
tional fellowship of Methodism and of Presbyterianism, 
respectively, have already received the United Church of 
Canada into the relationships formerly accorded the 
Methodist Church of Canada and the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. The International Congregational Council 
will undoubtedly pursue a similar course, sO that we may 
henceforth think of a great company of the United Church 
in Canada as Christians united very truly with us as 
fellow Congregationalists. 

The technical Congregational aspect of the matter, 
however, is not the main thing. What we wish to empha- 
size is the deeper fact which such an international re- 
lationship symbolizes. There never was a time when the 
Congregationalists of the United States and the great 
body of Protestant Christians in the Dominion of Canada 
had so much in common, in spirit, outlook, and purpose. 

In a future article we plan to discuss some of the re- 
semblances and differences in the practical issues and 
problems which are before the United Church and our 
own Congregational fellowship. 
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From Our Western Editor 


An Era of Church Building 

The West is now in what promises to be 
one of its greatest seasons of chureh build- 
ing. The full list of those now building or 
making preparations to build is not at hand, 
but the following come to mind at once: 
Gary, Ind., is just dedicating a new $100,000 
structure. Plymouth, Des Moines, has sold 
its downtown building and has plans well 
under way for a new one at a location fur- 
ther removed from the downtown district. 
This church will hereafter be known as 
New Plymouth. first Church, Evanston, 
Ill., laid the corner stone of its new audi- 
torium a week ago, and that of the parish 
house yesterday—this building is to cost 
about $500,000. Stockton, Cal., is in a cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 for a new building. 
First, Madison, Wis., has voted to move to 
a new Site near the State University, and 
will build an edifice costing perhaps a 
quarter of a million dollars. North Church, 
Oak Park, and Glen Ellyn, Ill., have cam- 
paigns well under way for buildings to cost 
approximately $150,000 each, and Jefferson 
Park and Waveland Avenue, Chicago, are 
each planning buildings to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. The church at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., lost its building by fire last 
winter. Its building committee has voted 
a new building to cost practically $250,000, 
including the furnishings; Mr. J. N.); Klock 
is presenting the church a $25,000 organ. 

Fifteen years ago none of these churches 
would have dreamed of putting as much 
money into buildings as they are now vot- 
ing. The cost of building has, of course, 
increased greatly, and in addition the needs 
of the churches in equipment have also in- 
creased. All these churches are planning to 
serve their communities in many ways. In 
the erection of these buildings special at- 
tention will be paid to the needs of religious 
education and the social life. The audience 
rooms will be smaller than those of churches 
built a quarter of a century ago. Audiences 
are probably smaller throughout the West 
than they were then, but these organizations 
probably minister to just as many people 
in the aggregate as they did in a former 
day. The type of ministry of the church 
has changed, but perhaps we shall see later 
that we have not lost a great deal in the 
change. 


Dealing with Criminals 

Michigan and Wisconsin have a_ very 
wholesome method of dealing with crimi- 
nals. Their plans remind one of what 
Sarah Bernhardt said after her visit to the 
stockyards in Chicago a good many years 
ago. She was quite impressed with the 
rapidity with which events moved for the 
pigs at the yards, and remarked that one 
instant the pig was squealing and in a 
twinkling he was a sausage. A criminal, 
especially if he commits a major crime in 
either one of these two states, will prob- 
ably find himself on the way to state’s 
prison in a twinkling. There have been 


many -examples of this in the last year or 
two. Here is a good one. Asa Bartlett, 
a township constable and a Kluxer, living 
in Muskegon County, Mich., sent a bomb by 
mail to August Krubaech, a political enemy. 
Krubaech’s daughter and her fiancé, together 
with Krubaech, were killed by the bomb. 
Police officers almost immediately suspected 
Bartlett. He was arrested, confessed his 
crime, and was sent to the penitentiary for 
life, all within five days. 

If this crime had been committed in 
Chicago, pictures of the murderer would 
probably have been shown in the various 
theaters and a Jot of sympathy stirred up 
for the poor fellow, and his case would 
have been continued from time to time, and 
shrewd, unscrupulous lawyers would have 
gotten him off with a light sentence; or if 
he had been sentenced for life, it wouldn’t 
have taken the parole board of Illinois long 
to have gotten him out. At least this is 
about the way it has been done in a good 
many cases. 

The special grand jury, appointed five 
weeks ago to investigate the death of Wil- 
liam M’Swiggin and the parole situation at 
the state penitentiary, reported last week. 
It voted indictments for a few minor crimes, 
whitewashed all the public officials, took a 
slap at the president of the Union League 
Club, the Good Government Association and 
reformers in general, @ ld Tribune, con- 
fessed that it could not solve the mystery 
of the death of M’Swiggin, implied that the 
Volstead Act was too drastic, and at the 
same time admitted that there is less crime 
now than formerly, and adjourned. Promi- 
nent members of the Union League Club and 
other leading citizens predicted that this 
jury would not be able to separate itself 
from politics, and the prediction has come 
true. A good many people think that if the 
whole situation could have been attacked 
without politics protecting anybody, the mur- 
derer of M’Swiggin would be known, and 
that the beer running situation in this 
county could be cleaned up. It seems too 
much to hope that anything like that will 
happen in Chicago. 


The Dry West 

The primary election held in Oregon two 
or three weeks ago gave very little comfort 
to the Wets. Almost without exception the 
candidates who stood for modification were 
defeated. It now looks as if the downstate 
Democrats in Illinois were going to find it 
exceedingly difficult to accept Boss Brennan’s 
modification plea. If one is to judge by 
what the Wets say in this section, they do 
not hope to modify the Volstead Act, but 
they do expect to nullify it. This means 
that they are not sincere in their demand 
for modification. It is very difficult for 
people to boost the liquor traffic and remain 
honest. It is just about as hard for people 
to do that as to boost the drug traffic and 
remain honest. The real facts of the case 
are that the liquor traffic and the drug traffic 
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are practically on the same basis these days. 
Considering the complexity of modern life, 
with its automobiles and other high powered 
machines, the drug addict is less dangerous 
than the liquor addict. 

Outside of two or three great cities in the 
West, there is little demand for modifica- 
tion. A number of metropolitan dailies keep 
the “dust up” about modification and nulli- 
fication all the time, and that is about all 
there is to it. The rank and file of the 
people will have none of it. 

R. W. G. 

Chicago, Iil., 

June 7, 1926. 


The Pebble Picker 
By William Norris Burr 

Lacking the schoolman’s training, shy from 
birth, 

A man stood picking pebbles from a wall, 

A strength-girt wall, like to a mountain 
mass. 

Years he had stood there, and for years to 
come 

Would stand, if life were spared, pricking 
his blade 

Against Wrong’s adamant, with smile and 
song, 

Though all the while a sense of fineness lost 

Shadowed his high-born heart. 


“Would I had gained 
Power to stand with those who tear great 
rocks 
From this that bars mankind from the fair 
fields 
Of Right, and Truth, and Justice that lie out 
Beyond; who rip wide seams along its face— 
Its stern, hard face! But I have been denied 
The expert hand. I can but chisel out 
A pebble now and then, and find my joy 
In knowing that the bold, defiant mass 
Is by so much the weaker. God’s will? Ah, 
It may be, and it may be that I took 
In early life when I was fancy-led 
A bypath that was not God’s path for me. 
Be that as it may be; I now am bound 
To weakling service.” ... 
Suddenly his face 
Took on the pallid look of one who swoons. 


Recovering soon he found himself upheld 


By arms of tender strength... and glow- 
enwrapped ! 

It was the Christ-smile, Love’s suffusive 
light, 


Then the Christ-voice: 
“High heart, 
He who picks pebbles from the walls of 
Wrong 
With Love’s keen chisel, thus begetting Love, 
Helps to prepare, the while the pebbles fall, 
The flood resistless that shall crush the hold. 
Thou hast been child-wise, tapping deep 
love-springs, 
And lo! around thee kingdom pastures 
smile!” 


New-born for him! 


The more assurance of salvation, the more 
holiness, the more delight in it, and study of it as 
the only way to that end. And as labor is most 
pleasant when we are made surest it will not be 
lost, nothing doth make the soul so nimble and 
active in obedience as this “oil of gladness,” this 
assured hope of glory.—Robert Leighton. 
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The City Without Walls 


A sermon preached by Rev. George C. Pidgeon, retiring moderator, 


at the opening session of the Second General C 


Church of Canada, 


I lifted up mine eyes again, and looked, 
and, behold, a@ man with a measuring line 
in his hand. 

Then said I, Whither goest thou? And he 
said unto me, To measure Jerusalem, to see 
what is the breadth thereof, and what is the 
length thereof. 

And, behold, the angel that talked with 
me went forth, and another angel went out to 
meet him, 

And said unto him, Run, speak to this 
young man, saying, Jerusalem shall be in- 
habited as towns without walls for the multi- 
tude of men ant cattle therein. 

For I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a 
wall of fire round about, and will be the glory 
in the midst of her. Zechariah 2: 1-5. 


T the close of the late war every one was 

talking of reconstruction. The word es- 
eaped from the study into the Streets, and 
was used by the thoughtless to conceal 
their thoughtlessness as well as by the 
thoughtful to express their aspirations. Those 
-who faced seriously the need of the hour 
fell naturally into two classes. There were 
those who believed that we had to rebuild 
the old system and get back to the old con- 
ditions as speedily as possible. There were 
others who held that the old system could 
never be restored. It was self-destroyed, the 
world catastrophe was just the culmination 
of its own tendencies. The rebuilding had 
to be on lines entirely new if the world was 
to escape the enmities and tragedies of the 
past. The struggle of the last six years in 
the western world has been largely between 
those two classes: the people who wanted 
to return to the old relations and antago- 
nisms with all the machinery for future 
wars, and the people who sought to bring 
in the new order for which our men really 
died. 

The task of reconstruction has been far 
more difficult and intricate than any one 
imagined. Can we picture then the situation 
that faced the returned exiles in Zechariah’s 
time? No capital could ever mean as much 
to a nation of today as Jerusalem meant to 
Judah. Its history and its hopes centered 
there. But Jerusalem had been leveled to 
the ground. The temple had been destroyed. 
The leaders of the people, that is, the men 
possessed with the national spirit, had been 
either slain or deported, the royal family, 
which meant the House of David, practically 
exterminated, and the whole social system 
obliterated. Chaos had reigned for seventy 
years. The wretched remnant left behind 
had struggled along in grinding poverty, ex- 
posed to the raids of nomad tribes, and 
watched by jealous rivals who remembered 
Judah’s conquering power in the past and 
were determined that it should never be 
regained. 

By a change in the fortunes of Empire the 
return had been made possible. There had 
been a migration back from the plains of 
Babylonia to the hills of Judea. Zerubbabel 
had accepted leadership in the work of re- 
construction. The spirit of the people sank 


under the burden, and then our prophet came 
forward to inspire them. As he studied the 
temper and outlook of the leaders, they 
divided themselves before his mind into two 
groups: those who planned simply to restore 
what had been destroyed and to prepare for 
a new Career along the old lines, and those 
who looked for a new Jerusalem, the source 
of those spiritual energies which would 
transform the world. He set the two prin- 
ciples in dramatic contrast in the vision be- 
fore us, and gives glowing expression to the 


one which had captured his own imagina- 
tion. 


A young man is seen going out with a snur- 
veyor’s equipment. Asked his intentions, he 
explains that he is going to measure the 
ruins of Jerusalem. His object evidently is 
to prepare for the rebuilding operations, and 
he is taking these measurements in order 
that the Jerusalem of the future may be 
exactly what the Jerusalem of the past had 
been. To be Jerusalem at all it had to be 
in a certain position, its walls built on the old 
foundations, and exactly to the ancient plan, 
its streets running in the same directions, 
and its architecture the style of former times. 
It must therefore be a citadel. The Jeru- 
salem of their dreams had been a rock fort- 
ress from whose walls the billows of Assyrian 
invasion had been thrown back in confusion 
like the waves of an angry sea from a rock- 
bound coast. The repetition of the glories of 
the past was the summit of their ambition. 
What had been good enough for David and 
Isaiah was surely good enough for the re- 
turned exiles. Jerusalem was to live again, 
but it was to be resuscitation rather than 
resurrection. 


' No sooner is the explanation given than a 
messenger is sent to tell the young man: 
“Jerusalem shall be inhabited as villages 
without walls, by reason of the multitude of 
men and cattle therein. For I, saith Jehovah, 
will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and I will be the glory in the midst of her.” 
In other words, “You entirely misunderstand 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem is not a place as much 
as an idea; the place is significant as the 
field for the outworking of the idea. It is 
not a material structure but a spiritual prin- 
ciple; its identity consists not in walls of 
stone, but in the presence of God within; its 
influence in the world flowed from the in- 
dwelling of the Most High. It follows there- 
fore that you cannot measure what Jeru- 
salem has meant to men by any of your 
earthly standards. Jerusalem has been a 
spiritual force operating in ten  thou- 
sand directions which the eye of man can 
never trace. Further, even if you could cal- 
culate to a nicety all that Jerusalem has 
counted for in the past, it would afford no 
basis for estimating what the Jerusalem of 
the future is to be. Far beyond her ancient 
boundaries the Holy City will spread, over- 
flowing the hills and valleys round about. 
She went out a nation, she returns a church; 
the spirit that was always her true self will 
now be released; her campaigns will be 
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waged, not with the arm of flesh, but with the’ 
power of the living God. What you are called 
to restore is a community in which God can 
dwell and through which God can work. And 
the God whose glory igs in the midst of her 
will be a protecting wall of fire round about 
her, all the more impenetrable because in- 
visible.” 
Two PRINCIPLES 


In this message to the conservatism of 
his day, Zechariah lays down two principles 
suggestive to us in the circumstances of today. 
The first is that we cannot measure spiritual 
forces by earthly standards. The United 
Church of Canada has just completed one 
year of her history. We are proud to pre- 
Sent to the world the statistics of what we 
have accomplished as evidence of the success 
of our venture of faith. Our numbers and 
Tesources, present and potential, our seats 
of learning and the scholarship which adorns 
them, the money we have raised, the congre- 
gations we have organized, the buildings we 
have erected, the numbers we have enrolled, 
the workers we have trained and commis- 
sioned for service—these, we think, are the 
tests of a church’s vitality and the signs of 
the blessing of God. It is true that they 
constitute a record of which any church 
might be proud, and we are thankful to God 
who has enabled and inspired our people 
to do so much. Yet results of this sort are 
like walls of the Holy City—only the hint 
and symbol of what the Church of the living 
God really is and does. Behind all these are 
the spiritual forces released by this move- 
ment, and they are doing the work of God in 
ways which no records can ever tabulate. 


Our church has given the world a new 
realization of Christ’s dream of unity for his 
people, and the influence of our Union is al- 
ready world-wide. In thousands of worship- 
ing groups throughout our land all the be- 
lievers in the district have been brought 
together, Christian work is inspiring where 
before it was a drag, religion is made a uni- 
fying factor where before it was divisive, and 
the church presents an unbroken front to the 
enemies of God and is able to bring within 
the scope of her ministry the entire life of 
the people. The story of the sacrifices made 
by our ministers for the ideal of unity is one 
of the most heroic in the church’s history, 
and will be a permanent force for the fur- 
ther unifying of Christendom. Our mission- 
aries in the Foreign Field, whose well-nigh 
unanimous support of church union hag 
mightily strengthened the church at home, 
are in turn strengthened in building up na- 
tional churches which shall express religi- 
ously the spirit of their people and so appeal 
to their hearts and meet their needs. With 
singular loyalty and generosity our members 
have stood by the church and supplied the 
funds required; their gifts meet the exi- 
gencies of the hour, and their devotion is 
the guarantee of wider unity in the future. 

The man with the measuring line can 
enumerate some of our activities, but nothing 
external and concrete can reveal adequately 
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what God has wrought through his Church 
or the measure of grace he has supplied. 

The second principle set forth by Zechariah 
was that the idea of Jerusalem had to be 
entirely changed. Jerusalem was to be no 
longer an impregnable fortress but an in- 
vineible host. The reason is clear,—the walls 
“which fence the enemy out fence the city in. 
The more effective they are against the in- 
vader the more effectively do they stifle 
growth and movement. When the German 
advance in 1914 menaced Paris, Joffre in- 
formed those who approached him about its 
defense that he would never allow his army 
to be shut up in the city. There was no 
question about the strength of its defenses, 
but no army could stand behind them and 
be free. The principle is of universal ap- 
plication. Pain is the price of progress. 
Exposure to danger is the only way to ac- 
quire strength to overcome it and to attain 
the greatness that is above it. 

A nation needs a measure of security in 
the early period of its history, just as a 
family needs privacy, to develop its own 
peculiar genius. But if she allow her desire 
for safety to lead to seclusion, she condemns 
herself to stagnation because the only way 
to greatness is by assimilating the best that 
other peoples can give. A mountain range 
is a defense which may be made secure, but 
that which makes it a stronghold against 
the foe makes it also a barrier against com- 
munication. And the ease of China, in con- 
trast with Japan, shows that the people that 
is content to live in seclusion and let the 
world go by is able neither to exert her own 
strength not to frustrate the schemes of her 
enemies. A measure of protection is neces- 
sary, but the nation that stays behind its 
defenses stifles its own life. 


FORTIFICATIONS THAT STIFLE I'REEDOM 


This principle holds still more strongly in 
the life of a church. The decrees of the 
Council of Trent helped to check the progress 
of the Reformation. There were other causes 
for the stalemate which ensued, but this was 
one, and a very effective one. Not only were 
abuses removed, but the faith of the church 
was fixed in certain formule, backed by her 
anathemas. The church was once more 
united. All the elements in her life were 
brought together to secure her safety. They 
succeeded. But the measures which shut her 
foes out shut her own vital forces in. She 
was committed definitely to the thought and 
policies of the past. Progress is denied her. 
Her thinkers dare not be original. Her sci- 
entists must leave her central positions un- 
touched, no matter what the facts are, or 
Galileo’s fate will be theirs. She made her- 
self secure against attack; how a medieval 
system stands unmoved against advancing 
truth is the amazement of the generations; 
but her progress has been stifled by her 
fortifications. 

Over against her, Protestantism was an ir- 
resistible force as long as it remained mobile 
and was willing to suffer. But when it, too, 
got down to certain fixed positions for which 
battle had to be waged, its progress stopped. 
We have noticed one reason for this—the 
strength of the fortifications built against 
her. But a far stronger reason was that 
Protestantism itself turned from the offensive 
to the defensive. First, war was resorted to 
for the defense of its principles. This meant 
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that force became a substitute for faith, and 
the arm of flesh took over the task of sub- 
duing the enemies of the Lord. Those whom 
the evangelical church had sought to save 
were now treated as enemies to be crushed. 
Whatever the outcome of the struggle politi- 
cally, from that time forth the spiritual 
boundaries were unchanged. Then Protest- 
antism, too, no longer content with positive 
truth, began formulating doctrinal state- 
ments against others, and began to dispute 
among themselves. While Romanism was a 
unit against Protestantism, Protestants per- 
secuted other Protestants as devoted to 
evangelical religion as they, and the common 
enemy benefitted by the civil strife. When 
the church forgot God’s presence in the midst, 
she ceased to expand; and her man-made de- 
fenses kept her in confines within which the 
powers of earth and hell could never have 
held her. 

What is the lesson? God’s indwelling 
makes the church. His presence about her 
is the only protection that she needs. She 
may suffer; the martyrs did and conquered 
thereby; and he who would vanquish the 
foe must. not have his movements hampered 
by clumsy coats of mail. 


SECTARIANISM—THE MENACE FROM WITHIN 


There is but one danger that I see before 
the United Church of Canada—that it should 
be dwarfed into a sect instead of developing 
as a church. No enemy from without can 
injure the Church of the living God, but a 
failure of the spirit within may stunt her 
growth and rob the nation of the service 
which her own church should render. The 
sectarian spirit draws sharp lines between 
itself and others, and allows itself to be 
hemmed in by strong positions taken on 
minor issues. Its mind is closed against 
all that would question its own interpreta- 
tions. It is ever watchful for its own in- 
terests, contending for them against other 
bodies or believers. This is the antithesis 
of the spirit of a New Testament church in 
which faith rests on the central realities of 
the Gospel, and which is therefore tolerant 
in spirit, comprehensive in sympathies, de- 
voted to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, and, to that end, of every factor in 
it, including other religious bodies. 

The only way in which this calamity can 
befall our chureh is by her loss of her 
vision of God and of her sense of his call. 
Spiritual movements originate in a revela- 
tion of God in the terms of one’s own time 
and needs, and a new reception of his grace 
and power. The incoming of God quickens 
the souls of his people; the spiritual quicken- 
ing leads to an intellectual awakening; the 
intellectual awakening issues in a moral re- 
vival, and God’s people are enabled to right 
wrongs and overcome difficulties, and so pur- 
sue a career of conquest. The prophetic 
movement in the Old Testament, or the 
Reformation in modern history, may be 
taken as examples. Then, after a period of 
creative activity it begins to lose its impetus. 
When it does so its heirs take steps to pre- 
vent its being absorbed by the elements in 
the world about it. The movement hardens 
into a sect. It pours the inspirations of the 
past into thought-molds which give them a 
shape from which they cannot escape. Not 
content with positive statements of truth, 
vital and vitalizing because presently ex- 
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perienced, they build defenses against other 
ideas, and controversy commands the energies 
formerly poured into the advancement of the 
Kingdom. Fixed forms take the place of 
spontaneity in worship. Prayer, instead of 
being the spontaneous expression of an ex- 
perience or attitude, becomes the means of 
suggesting spiritual emotions and purposes. 
The priest takes the place of the prophet. 
Leviticus becomes a substitute for the soar- 
ing visions of Isaiah. A new inspiration is 
regarded as a rival to be competed against 
or stifled, instead of the discovery of new 
resources to be appropriated or assimilated. 
The people outside are no longer men and 
women to be transformed but foes to be 
quelled. 


‘CHURCH UNION A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 

Now church union is a movement inspired 
of God as really as any of the illuminations 
and quickenings of the past. It has brought 
us a new vision of God, and called us into 
new relationships with all who are in him. 
We must not lose the heavenly vision; we 
must not forget our obligation to all who 
name the name of Christ. It will be fatal 
if the United Church in any community or 
in the country as a whole, should think 
of contending for her own interests as 
against those of other religious bodies, or 
without regard to the welfare of the com- 
munity. “He that loveth his life shall lose 
it.’ To think of herself will mean sacri- 
ficing the interests of the Kingdom of God. 
The welfare of all is her responsibility. The 
spirit of her Master moves her to spend and 
be spent for all whom she can serve. If she 
needs no ramparts to protect a living faith, 
then she needs no safeguards to surround the 
interests of a living church. Self-forgetful 
devotion to the good of all, nay more, self- 
investment in the people’s higher life is the 
distinctive principle of Christianity. Christ 
himself lived and died by this law, and his 
Church must tread the way the Master went. 

Nor must we, in the desire to defend our 
faith adopt such statements of the truth as 
will Close the door against new messages 
from God. Such ramparts are not necessary 
for the defense of the truth inherited from 
the past. God is the “wall of fire round 
about”? his church, and is the only protection 
which does not stunt her growth and cramp 
her movements. My criticism of Funda- 
mentalism, so-called, is not that it considers 


it necessary to contend for the faith once. 


delivered to the saints, because there are 
certain truths without which the Church 
cannot live and slaves of sin cannot be 
ransomed; it is that it insists on certain 
interpretations of the old doctrines and adds 
certain others which it considers necessary 
for the preservation of saving truth. In this 
conception to affirm your faith in a living 
Savior is not sufficient; you must accept 
statements of belief prepared by others, and 
bind yourself to stay behind them. If you 
go beyond them, you will be disowned, and 
your place among the faithful forfeited. 

Is not this the temper that Zechariah con- 
demns? Is it not building ramparts for the 
faith instead of letting the truth go forth and 
conquer? The church cannot afford to stand 
thus on the defensive. She must be positive 
in her faith. Every inquirer has the right to 
ask: What do you mean by this doctrine? 


That is, state your meaning in the terms of | 
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my thinking; relate the truth as you see it 
to the problems with which I must deal. God 
reveals himself to each generation; that is, 
he enters each generation’s life. His prophets 
declare his will in the issues perplexing 
their own people, and interpret God to them 
in their own thought-forms. A positive and 
definite faith the church in every age must 
attain or she cannot fit God’s gracious deal- 
ings into man’s need. 


Gop’s PRESENT GUIDANCE INTO TRUTH 
But this does not mean that she must 


_build barriers against other views of truth. - 


‘A philosopher once said, “The affirmation is 
true; the negation is false”? The church 
that would advance must affirm the truth 
that she sees; she must not shut the door 
against new revelations from God. Too often 
the prophet of the Lord has had to contend 
for the validity and vitality of a present 
inspiration against the fixed forms of the 
inspirations of the past. "He did not say that 
God’s utterances of old were untrue; rather, 
the fact that they had been proven by events 
was his ground of belief in the inspiration 
that came to him. But what was God’s will 
in one set of circumstances might not be 
God’s will in the changed conditions of a 
later time, and God has fresh revelations to 
meet our changing needs. 
to be living and powerful, it must come direct 
from his lips to us as we face the new tasks 
he has assigned. As Lowell puts it :— 

God is not dumb, that he should speak no 

more; 
If thou hast wanderings in the wilderness, 
And find’st not Sinai, ’tis thy soul is poor; 


There towers the mountain of the voice no 
less, 


Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who 
bends 


Intent on manna still and mortal ends, 
Sees it not, neither hears its thundered lore. 


Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of stone; 
Hach age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 
Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan, 
While swings the sea, while mists the moun- 

tains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of 
cloud, 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 

The “glory of Jehovah in the midst” is the 
church’s life and power. The prophet’s 
imagery is drawn from Israel’s experiences 
in the wilderness. At the turning points of 
their pilgrimage, the glory of the Lord ap- 
peared in the camp. Sometimes it was to 
lead them forward, as at the Red Sea, some- 
times to reveal himself or his will, as at 
Sinai, sometimes to chastise, as at Kadesh- 
barnea; but God’s presence was the sign that 
Israel was still his people and that ultimate 
success was assured. 

He is present with his people still. This 
is clear in the life of the individual. Each 
can say with Paul, “It is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2: 20). 
The reality of his indwelling (Eph. 3: 17), 
the clearness of his call to our place in life, 
the fact of guidance, comfort, and strength 
given in our need, the sense of his over-ruling 
purpose are vivid experiences which make 
us what we are. But God’s presence in his 
Church is as clear a reality. God discovers 
the individual, as he did Moses at Horeb, but 
he comes to his people in his Church as he 
can neyer come to them separately. The 
Church, which is the body of Christ, is an 


‘day; “God comes to us in Christ.” 


If God’s word is. 
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organic unity, and is dealt with as such. 
In public worship, through the sacraments, 
and in their united service, God ‘comes to 
his people and works through them in a way 
impossible with the isolated unit. We can- 
not imagine a hermit “filled unto all the 
fullness of God’’: he can find something of 
God in solitude, but the full measure of the 
divine grace comes only to those who, in 
both private and public worship, open their 
souls to the divine. 

The offer of the divine incoming is the 
heart of the Church’s message. “My soul 
revolts against calling Christ a messenger 
from God,’ a friend remarked the other 
The 
possibility of this direct relationship was 
what Paul contended for in the Galatian con- 
troversy. Obscured in the Middle Ages by 
the claims of the church, as clouds hide the 
face of the sun, it shone forth again in full 
splendor at the Reformation. The assuraiuce 
of the last generation of the fullness and 
power of the Holy Spirit was rooted in the 
Same idea. Christ abides in us and we in 
him. The union is vital. The fruit we bear 
is the product of his life-energies flowing 
through us. The dying exclamation of Julian 
the Apostate, “Oh, Galilean, Thou hag con- 
quered !” gives the secret of the triumph of 
Christianity. “Christ is all and in all.” Or, 
as a modern preacher put it, “The resources 
of Christianity are just Jesus Christ.” 

Is our church unique in this? Not so; all 
churches of Christ have it. But the United 
Church of Canada is exceptional in making 
this truth not only fundamental but forma- 
tive. There is a body of truth centering in 
the incarnation, redemption, and risen life 
of the Son of God by the preaching of which 
men are saved. Our church is built on these 
doctrines of grace, and these alone. One of 
our young ministers stated our position thus 
the other day, “All render lip-service to the 
reality of the Christ-life in other denomina- 
tions. Now that which brings this divine 
life into the souls of man we regard as the 


‘only essential; other things are secondary, 


and we are ready to lay them on the table 
as open questions in any discussion with 
other bodies. The reason for our existence 
as a church and our message to the world is 
this gospel of the grace of God; and we be- 
lieve that this new emphasis on the essential 
will bring new power to those who preach 
and new life to those who bear.” 

Returning to the God thus revealed in 
Christ will reopen the sources of the 
Church’s power. Instead of the vain devices 
used by men to hedge in the truth revealed, 
a new measure of trust and devotion will 
bring the fullness of the divine into the ex- 
perience of men. When God re-enters the 
lives of his people, his resources are placed 
at the command of faith for the needs of 
the hour, and they are more than sufficient 
no matter how great the demand. “In all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us.” 


We have resolved God into mere good-nature, 
with the result that we have lost the sense of 
personal sin and lack the note of reverence and 
awe in worship. But God is holy. Even his 
love is a holy love. We only serve him accept- 
ably when we worship him with reverence and 
godly awe.—J. D. Jones. 
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Religion and Social Service 
at Cleveland 
By John Whitman 

Religion and social service came nearer 
to an integral fellowship at Cleveland, Ohio, 
the week of June 3 than those two elements 
have approached since the early chureh rec- 
ognized the essential unity of faith and 
works. For the first time the National Con- 
ference of Social Work met almost contem- 
poraneously, and in the same hotel, with 
the national secretaries of church federations, 
As the social workers moved out of the spa- 
cious and comfortable conference rooms of 
Hotel Winton, the church secretaries moved 
in. 

Several secretaries attended both gather- 
ings and admitted the real unity of pur- 
pose, and high ideals of both groups. As 
some one expressed his impressions of a half 
dozen of these conferences affiliated and hold- 
ing sessions in Hotel Winton,—“They are 
all interdependent and geared together to run 
the same Christian civilization.” The relative 
efficiency of the organizations may be a mat- 
ter of controversy, but that all are making 
for a kingdom of heaven on earth as the ulti- 
mate ideal cannot be doubted by anyone 
who had the privilege and opportunity to see 
the earnest faces and listen to the thoughtful 
and impassioned speeches, 

The social service conference, represent- 
ing the great army of American philan- 
thropies, was inspired throughout by the 
insistent call for spiritual and religious val- 
ues. Indeed, President Gertrude Vale of 
Denver, Col, in her opening address 
stressed this need of social work. While she 
maintained that scientific skill and broad 
knowledge are essential, she insisted upon 
an increasing spirit of spiritual consecration 
in all social effort. Others spoke of the 
great danger of a “case hardening” process 
which robs any human effort of its golden 
values. 

Hardly had the sound of social service 
discussions died away when the voice of 
the church through church secretaries, hail- 
ing from California, Massachusetts, and in- 
tervening states, rose to proclaim the vir- 
tues of exact knowledge, training, and 
experience in all religious service. One might 
say the social workers were spiritualizing 
philanthropy, while the churchmen were 
making way for technique in religious im- 
pulse. The federation secretaries were -ad- 
dressed by authorities oa social hygiene, the 
care of prisons and prisoners, international 
relations, and similar topics, and were urged 
by men of large industrial experience to push 
their federations to cultivate an intelligent 
oversight of industrial ideals, through ex- 
perienced and trustworthy industrial secre- 
taries. The secretaries were advised to do 
what they can to bring about contacts be- 
tween laboring people and ministers, who 
should be intelligent enough to sense in- 
dustrial danger before there is any actual 
break. The Federal Council of Churches sent 
five of its representatives to confer with the 
church secretaries on important phases of 
human service. With such conferences and 
such co-operation as was demonstrated in 
Cleveland, churches and social work should 
find renewed inspiration. 
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Installation Memories 

R. KE. B. WEBB, the moderator of the 
D council, came to be friendly and kindly 
to the young heretic. His words to a friend 
eleven years later, on reading The Christ 
of Today, were: “Of all the men whom I 
have expected to turn out badly, Gordon 
hag disappointed me the most’; not an 
honor degree, indeed, but a sincere word 
and meant to be friendly. When Dr. Webb 
was ill with the trouble of which he soon 
after died, he sent for me to come to see 
him. I went, and we had a most friendly 
conversation. He alluded to the council and 
his part in it, but I protested, saying: “Dr. 
Webb, you were true to your convictions of 
duty; you thought I was all wrong, and you 
said so. I have always respected you for 
your moral courage in doing the thing you 
believed to be right, and which you knew 
would be extremely unpopular.” He then 
asked me to pray with him, which I did 
from a full heart. We parted forever in 
this world, and when I returned home the 
thought, which till then had not occurred 
to me, came into my mind with a strange 
feeling of the dramatic contrasts in this life 
of ours: when we first met, Dr. Webb re- 
fused to pray for me; when we met for the 
last time, he asked me to pray for him, and 
I gladly did. 

Another amusing incident related to the 
superb supper prepared by the Old South 
Church for the council and invited guests. 
The council went into secret session about 
five-thirty in the afternoon. The supper was 
set for six-thirty. At that hour. the council 
was still in debate. The committee in charge 
delayed till they could delay no longer. The 
invited guests, representing all religious de- 
nominations, were escorted to the dining- 
room and partook of the supper. Speeches 
of welcome to the new minister were made, 
and greetings extended by Phillips Brooks 
and others. Still no council appeared. At 
a few minutes before nine o’clock the result 
was given out, forty-eight in favor, eighteen 
against installation. All were tired after 
three hours of debate, and all were some- 
what out of temper to find the supper had 
been eaten for them, that only cold frag- 
ments remained. I fancied when the coun- 
cil assembled for the installation service 
that the light in the eyes of those who 
fought for me signified that they wondered 
whether I was really worth it all, while 
those who lost had two disappointments ; 
they had been beaten, and they had lost 
their supper! Under the circumstances, the 
service did not impress me as inspiring. A 
small blizzard was raging without, an equal 
moral chill reigned within. Dr. Tucker’s 
fine sermon I recall, delivered as a tired 
eagle might fly against the wind; Dr. Her- 
rick’s admirable address to the people of 
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the Old South Church, containing generous 
but audacious words of prophecy concerning 
the young minister, Dr. Merriman’s prayer 
as substitute for Dr. Webb, which gave one 
the feeling that there was still one man left 
who could honestly pray for me, and Dr. 
Barbour’s charge to the minister. He had 
been my teacher in Bangor, and with great 
caution made this statement: “All signs will 
fail if you do not make a good minister 
of Jesus Christ to this people.” ‘To be sure, 
this did not carry far, but it was good as 
far as it went. It was close to twelve 
o’clock when I pronounced the benediction 
as minister, duly installed, of the Old South 
Church in Boston. When I retired for the 
night in the parsonage, I felt as if the 
council had done its best to place the tower 
of the church upon my chest. It was an- 
other instance of the ridiculous panic and 
cruelty of: which good men are, in times of 
excitement, all too capable. 

The council did not kill me, because I 
was able, after a night’s rest, to laugh at 
its wild absurdities and strident nonsense. 
There were, of course, many splendid men 
on the council, who knew the significance 
for the denomination of the occasion, and 
who fought this battle with conspicuous 
skill, and by their victory obtained a lasting 
peace for New England Congregationalism. 

Good fighters never know when they are 
beaten. It was thus with the defeated mi- 
nority in this council. They earried on the 
warfare in the prominent pulpits of Greater 
Boston, in The Congregationalist, and in 
other papers, particularly the Boston Trav- 
eler of that day. Their attitude has often 
reminded me of one of Professor Park’s ex- 
periences told me by himself. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, then an old man, was Park’s guest 
at Andover. After dinner a dispute arose 
between Beecher and Park upon a series of 
subtle points in theology concerning which 
Park was a consummate master, and 
Beecher simply a thoughtful and eloquent. 
preacher. The dispute ran on to one o’clock 
in the morning. After they parted, Park’s 
social conscience greatly troubled Hims Ut 
said: “Here is your guest, an old and hon- 
ored man whom you were in duty bound to 
treat with affectionate reverence. Instead, 
you have beaten him by your logic into in- 
sensibility, and sent him to bed in utter 
humiliation. Your conduct is unworthy of 
a gentleman.” Park slept little that night, 
crept down in miserably low spirits to 
breakfast, sat in silence with Dr. Edward 
Beecher, oldest son of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
when the old hero appeared and greeted his 
host: “Well, Park, how do you feel after 
the tremendous mauling I gave you last 
night?” 

Congregationalists have always been ra- 
tionalists. However much they may have 
made of religious experience, they have 
always held a reasoned philosophy of man’s 
life and man’s universe. They have always 


been rationalists, and at times extremely 
disputatious. Many of them like Edwards, 
Emmons, Taylor, and Park have been ex- 
pert logicians and consummate dialecti- 
cians. Dialectical encounters were their 


sport; they began this joyous and serious 
play of the mind in boyhood, in homes’ 


where theology was the chief interest, and 
they continued this behavior, in a way, to 
their last breath. Professor Park used to 
relate of his senior colleague, Moses Stuart, 
an amusing instance of this habit. For two 
years before his death Professor Stuart was 
ill. His colleagues took turns in passing the 
long weary evenings with him. Fond of 
Park, a much younger man, Stuart was con- 
cerned about the looseness of some of his 
views. One evening the debate was intense 
and loud, when there was a knock on the 
door of the professor’s room. An old pupil 
was shown in to see him. Stuart’s annoy- 
ance at this interruption in the debate with 
Park was acute. He made as if he were 
fainting. The visitor inquired how his ven- 
erated teacher was and got for reply this: 
“More dead than alive.’ The visitor added, 
“Tt is lovely to think that your faith does 
not fail”; and again was answered that this 
was his chief trouble. ‘I have no faith, 
no opinions, no convictions, one proposition 
is to me as meaningless as another. I am in 
a mean and miserable collapse.’ “Well, 
good-bye, and God bless you, my great friend 
and guide of my youth,” said the retreating 
visitor. In a voice reduced to a hollow whis- 
per, Stuart said, “Good-bye.” Then, listen- 
ing till the retreating steps were far enough 
away, he resumed the debate, raising his 
voice till it resembled the roar of a lion: 
“Park, as I was saying, and as I maintain 
against you—” the ruling sport and passion 
strong in death. Some one, some day, will 
awaken and recover for all our churches this 
slumbering tradition of the intellectual 
play and strength of these generations of 
extraordinary men. For wit and humor, no 
less than for subtlety and strength of intel- 
lect, men like Emmons and Park should not 
be allowed to fade from the memory of ed- 
ucated persons. That they had failings, not 
of the flesh, but of the spirit, is altogether 
true. They were pious men with a flavor 
of the devil in them at times, and their 
utter reality in all things and at all sea- 
sons is more than compensation for their 
lack of sainthood. Most saints are too well 
aware of their sainthood, and sometimes are 
driven to the manufacture of evidence for 
it. The Christianity that streams through 
all life as the sunshine streams through the 
clouds that would obscure it, that transfig- 
ures them, fighting human infirmity while 
disclosing it and, on the whole, prevailing 
over it, is perhaps the healthiest Christian- 
ity, as it is the most dramatic and real, in 
a world of sadly imperfect men and women. 
(To be continued) 
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Some Happy Yesterdays of a University President 


William De Witt Hyde 
By Charles Franklin Thwing 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


(Oontinued from last week) 

N Hyde’s method of reasoning and in his 

style of writing, it is easy to detect the 
influence of his early teacher and constant 
friend, George Herbert Palmer. In the full- 
ness and detail of analysis, and in the 
greater gift and achievement of synthesis 
and of proportion, one hears Palmer still 
speaking. In simplicity of interpretation and 
of statement, a simplicity liable to blind one 
to the statement’s depth and significance, 
Palmer’s voice is still heard. In the lucidity 
of argument and of method, a method at 
once Greek and French, Palmer is still rec- 
ognized. In the persuasiveness of sentence 
and paragraph, a persuasiveness whose con- 
clusiveness is inevitable, Palmer’s power is 
still regnant. ere are found the sweet- 
hess and light of Matthew Arnold and of 
Palmer, with more light and sweetness seen 
and felt in Hyde’s paragraphs,—paragraphs, 
too, which are touched with a genuine elo- 
quence which neither the Oxford professor 
of poetry nor the Harvard professor of phi- 
losophy were accustomed to use. 


THE FIELD oF EDUCATION 


“Hyde’s philosophy of the whole educa- 
tional process is put forth with a fullness 
and clearness belonging to few, if any other, 
presidents of his time. Its key-word is the 
proper and much-abused word of “interest.” 
In the five steps of education which he in- 
terprets, interest remains a regular and per- 
manent form. In the primary school, interest 
demands and should receive immediate sat- 
isfaction, and, through interest, the child’s 
will is strengthened. In the grammar 
school, interests, artificially weighted, are 
introduced, artificial encouragements play 
their function, manual activities have special 
value. Promotions, frequent and special, 
are of much worth, and joy in achievement 
begins to have a place. In the high school, 
individual interests assume special value. 
The individual selfhood of the student is to 
be discovered. Aptitudes are to be found out 
and to be joined to proper opportunities. In 
the college, in turn, social interests emerge. 
The social will comes to play a great func- 
tion. The various studies form almost a 
method for developing interests, as well as 
for giving individual discipline. In the uni- 
versity, in succession, professional interests 
form the crown of the five-fold educational 
‘process. Reverence for truth, the under- 
standing of a subject through research, the 
commandingness of the professional ideal, 
represent successive steps in the process. In 
' this five-fold progress, the teacher, the stu- 
dent, and the subject taught and studied are 
the dominating forces. But the relation of 
student and teacher is of special worth. 
Upon this signal element Hyde says: 


The college officer should always include 
the point of view of the student in his treat- 
ment of him. This is essential to the 
teacher’s successful discipline in any grade. 
As long as the student feels that you under- 


stand him, appreciate his good qualities as 
well as his bad qualities, make due allow- 
ance for his weakness and temptation, and 
give due weight to his peculiar point of 
view, you can say anything to him, however 
harsh; you can do anything to him, how- 
ever severe; and he will not resent it. The 
men you treat most severely will be your 
best friends; for they know their failings 
as well as you do, and are willing to ac- 
knowledge them. If, along with their fail- 
ings, you know and recognize their better 
side, they will appreciate you as their friend 
even when the attitude you are compelled 
to take toward their conduct is uncompro- 
misingly hostile. On the other hand, if you 
have not acquired this power to see and 
appreciate others ag they really are, ana to 
include their point of view in your own, 
you will find it impossible to live with them 
in peace on any terms. If you are kind to 
them, they will despise you as weak, and 
try to take advantage of you; if you are 
unkind to them, they will resent it as an in- 
trusion and set you down as a brute. Not 
to be understood by the person who under- 
takes to deal with him in any way is, to 
the student’s mind, the only unpardonable 
sin. However bad he may be, however 
wrong his acts may have been, as long as 
there are good sides to his nature which 
you do not discover and appreciate, he will 
regard you in his inmost heart as an alien 
and an enemy; as a smaller, lower person 
than himself; as his moral and spiritual 
inferior. In this harsh judgment that he 
will pass upon you, the worst of it is that 
he is absolutely right. To deal with persons 
as though they were things; to deal with 
the acts of a person as though those acts 
were the whole personality; not to under- 
stand a person with whom you presume 
to deal,—this is indeed the teacher’s unpar- 
donable sin. Whoever lacks that social in- 
sight and tact ought either to set about 
acquiring it in earnest, or resign at once. 
That person has no more business to be 
teaching young persons than an infant has 
to be playing with loaded guns or dynamite 
bombs.°® 


TESTS OF A Good TEACHER 


It may be said that these five tests of a 
good teacher may likewise be interpreted 
as equally worthy tests of a good student. 
“Does my study thrill my zeal, and urge me 
forward to do my best? Do I feel I am 
developing, through learning and through 
association, a personality deeper, broader, 
nobler, richer, and more commanding? Does 
life seem to me to concern more and more 
the intellectual, the spiritual, the divine, 
the eternal, and less and less the physical, 
the material, and the transient? Does law 
seem to me easier for my obedience, and 
the more necessary and inevitable, as well 
as the more beneficent? If these tests can 
be met, the conclusion is necessary that I, 
the student, am, day by day and year by 
year, becoming a worthier son of God, and 
a worthier member of the race.” 

The five methods and tests of growth 
which Hyde lays down for the teacher and 
for the student, also govern the five great 
philosophies of life. These great philoso- 
phies are the Epicurean, the Stoic, the Pla- 


®*The Teacher’s Philosophy. 
De Witt Hyde. pp. 34-36. 


By William 


tonic, the Aristotelian, and the Christian. 
The Epicurean stands for happiness, the 
Stoic for fortitude, the Platonic for serenity, 
the Aristotelian for proportion, the Chris- 
tian for devotion. Very apt are these 
interpretations and characterizations. In 
them, however, one ventures to suggest 
whether, in the progress of the development 
of the individual student, proper emphasis is 
laid upon the element of freedom. Perhaps 
one might say that freedom is not so much 
an element as an atmosphere. It represents 
the condition under which the student, in 
happiness, in fortitude, in serenity, in pro- 
portion, and in devotion, grows and devel- 
ops. But freedom, though a condition and 
an environment, is essential. Under the 
condition of the lack of freedom, there 
would result no proper growth of the spirit, 
or a just development of character. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ELEMENTS IN His CHARACTER 


Hyde always impressed me as having at 
least four constructive elements. They are 
his intellectual worth, his lucidity, his in- 
tellectual and moral forcefulness, and his 
consequent rational and social theology. 

His mind was rich in fact and truth, and 
in truth of many types. The laying up of 
stores and the making of resources began 
early, and continued to the end. The rich- 
ness of his nature was made manifest in 
the day’s talk and in the classroom presen- 
tations. One of his students has written 
me, saying: “I became a member of his class 
in psychology, then philosophy, and in the 
third term of the senior year, ethics. Two 
things stand out in my recollection of him 
as a teacher. First, his unusual aptness in 
drawing from literature, history, and espe- 
cially current history, illustrations with 
which to drive home the application of the 
points he was teaching.” The richness 
which is thus indicated is quite as manifest 
in his books as it was in the classroom. 

A second element is found in the clear- 
ness of his understanding and in his conse- 
quent style of writing. This lucidity has 
close relationship to his power of analysis . 
to which I have already referred. Of course, 
no one knows, yet I do venture to believe 
that this precious characteristic of clear- 
ness was disciplined and enriched by his 
scientifid studies. For a larger share of his 
studies at college were in the field of the 
natural and physical sciences that would 
normally belong to a man of the philosophic 
type of mind. 

With these two elements or characteristics 
was joined intellectual and moral forceful- 
ness. His mind was alert, his will vigor- 
ous. To him was given a sense of the 
fullness of life. Leadership was his, both 
as a gift and as an achievement. If, at 
times, to some he seemed not to avail him- 
self to the full extent of the counsel of his 
associates of the faculty, this fact, if it be 
a fact, and this impression arose from his 
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own worthy sense of power and of initiative. 
This sense of power was most manifest in 
the classroom. He was able and forth- 
putting, so able and forth-putting that he 
did not seem, in his teaching, to give heed 
to the views opposing his own which many 
teachers welcome. A student, who has him- 
self now become a distinguished educator, 
from whom I have already quoted, says: 


His manner of teaching seemed to lack 
deference toward opinions which differed 
from his own. The statement of his own 
position on controversial questions seemed 
to have what we might almost call cock- 
sureness which did not invite opposition or 
discussion or even the silent opposition, as 
worthy. I could probably state that point 
in better form and better flavor, if I might 
do so without sacrilege, by saying that he 
taught “as one haying authority and not as 
the scribes.” 


In his books and in his teaching, Hyde 
also used, in the fourth place, a peculiarly 
able and satisfactory system of rational and 
social theology. It was among the most 
human of all systems. Theological writing 
and teaching are liable to become unrational 
and epideictic. It is prone to lift itself 
above reason, even if it does not become 
anti-rational. Hyde wrote and taught out 
of his understanding, as did the great Park. 
His reasoning about the divine was human, 
as all reason about the ultimate must be. 
It was also devoted to the welfare of man. 
His Outlines of Social Theology is pregnant 
with great interpretations. “The world and 
the self” represent “the Father”; “the real 
and the ideal—the Son”; “the natural and 
the spiritual—the Holy Spirit.” “Sin and 
law” stand for “judgment”; ‘repentance 
and faith’ for “salvation”; ‘regeneration 
and growth” for “life.” In the social do- 
main, “The Church,’ “the redemption of 
the world,” and “the organization of the 
kingdom,” represent the lasting forces and 
conditions.’ 


A CONSTRUCTIVE TEACHING 


Such interpretations are vastly needed in 
the college classroom, and, be it added, in 
the lecture-room of the theological seminary. 
For some teachers of philosophy are liable 
to uproot the religious faith of students 
without giving them seeds for bringing forth 
the plants of a stronger and more fruitful 
faith. Hyde’s system was optimistic, ra- 
tional, promising lasting and noblest results. 

Hyde died before his time. He was in 
‘the sixtieth year of his life, and at the close 
of the thirty-second year of his presidency. 
Measured by the lengths of most terms, it 
was a long presidency, but, under ordinary 
conditions, it might have been continued 
toward its half-century mark. He does, 
however, take his place with the theological, 
philosophic presidents of the typical college 
of New England. He stands alongside of 
the foreseeing Wayland of Brown, with the 
learned Porter of Yale, with the public- 
minded Julius H. Seelye and with the acute- 
minded George Harris of Amherst, with the 
gracious Buckham of Vermont, and with 
the beloved Tucker of Dartmouth. It is in- 
deed a noble race, this race of New England 
college presidents, and among them William 
De Witt Hyde has a place, high and lasting. 
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Through his books, his service is continued 
to a world constituency, and at Bowdoin 
his work is more lasting, in even its person- 
ality, than many college presidencies are 
privileged to enjoy. He found the college 
having seven buildings, of which three were 
dormitories. These buildings were doubled 
in number and made more ample. Endow- 
ments were vastly increased, and the mem- 
bership of the college sprang up several- 
fold. If, in one sense, “you would see his 
monument, look about you.” But, in a more 
vital sense, he gave education and a train- 
ing to his successor. President Sills has 
a personality and work of his own, yet there 
has been no break under the new president, 
between the rich traditions which Hyde, 
receiving, enriched, and the old forces 
which are perpetuated in the service of his 
worthy successor. 


Parables of Safed the Sage 
The Parable of Oil and Water 


I sojourned in an House where they used 
Kerosene Lamps, or rather they used One 
Lamp and that not very often. 

And on the night when I was there, they 
essayed to light it, but it would not Burn. 
For there was but an inch of Oil in the 
Bottom, and the Wick was short. And I 
think if the Wick had been Long there would 
have been no Oil at all, for they had already 
burned it down as far as the Wick would 
reach. 

And they said, It is too bad that we have 
no more Oil and no Longer Wick. 

But it happened that I wanted to write, 
and I needed a Light. Therefore I said, 
Bring me some Water. 

And I unscrewed the top part of the 
Lamp, and I poured in some water. And I 
lighted the Wick, and it Burned. 

And they were amazed, and said, We never 
knew before that Water would Burn in a 
Coal Oil Lamp. 

Now the Lamp held out to Burn as long 
as I needed it, and I said unto them, It hath 
been all right for tonight, but I would Ven- 
ture to Suggest that if ye are likely to need 
a Lamp again, ye get some more Oil. 

And they said, Wherefore should we buy 
Oil when we have Water in the Well? 

And I explained unto them, that while 
water cannot be burned in a lamp, still may 
it be used to raise the level of the Oil so 
that it will reach the Wick, because the 
Oil doth rise to the top. 

Now the Lamp of my life hath had much 
of rich blessing poured into it, and if I have 
not kept it Trimmed and Brightly Burning 
it hath not often been for lack of Oil. Yet 
there have been times when I have lacked 
the joys and blessings that I could have 
wished, and the lamp burned low. But I 
have learned that even in such case the mat- 
ter may not be hopeless. There have been 
times when the waters of disappointment 
or even of sorrow, if they could not of them- 
selves give light, were able to lift the level 
of the Oil of Felicity to where the Wick 
could reach it. And sometimes it hath 
seemed to me that I gained a Clearer Light 
on some dark matters when I was thus con- 
strained to use my Lamp. 
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Water is not Oil, and Sorrow is not Joy, 
and Disappointment is not the Pleasure of 
Attainment and Possession. Yet he is much 
mistaken who supposeth that these un- 
toward things may not have their Profitable 
Uses, and even help to keep the Lamp from 
Going Out. 


What Is the Modern Student’s 


Attitude Towards Religion? 


By Prof. Albert Parker Fitch 

It depends upon what is meant by “reli- 
gion.” If to be religious means a conscious 
endeavor to form a pattern for one’s life, to 
give it meaning, purpose, consistency by achiey- 
ing some intelligible and worthy attitude 
towards the whole of things, then our more 
able students are decidedly religious. They 
realize their own, and America’s need of wn- 
derstanding our present world, understanding 
what their vast physical environment, as re- 
vealed in the natural and descriptive sciences, 
means for the human spirit. They are eager | 
to understand themselves in the light of what 
is being revealed as to the nature of man in 
the psychological and social sciences. They 
are trying, all the time, to make new evalua- 
tions of themselves and life in terms of this 
fresh knowledge—trying to work out a way of 
life which shall satisfy what is noblest and 
deepest in them, in terms of the knowledge and 
the world they live in. It is a perpetual joy 
to see the courage, the sincerity, and the free- 
dom with which they approach the problem. 
If being religious means working at the never- 
ending, ever-failing task of achieving right 
relations with the ultimates, then our modern 
youth are indeed religious. : 

If, however, “religion” is taken to mean ac- 
quiescence in the inherited ritual, dogma, ethics 
of organized Christianity, then my impression 
is that our abler and more significant students 
are increasingly indifferent to it. May I illus- 
trate, in terms of a current religious contro- 
yersy, the quarrel between Fundamentalists 
and Modernists. On the one hand is a group 
of sincere and confused men and women who 
identify moral and religious values with an 
outmoded theology and an untenable authori- 
tarianism. They do not know their science; 
they do not very clearly understand the subtle 
metaphysic they have inherited; they tend to 
identify differences of opinion with moral 
obliquity in their opponents. On the other 
hand is an inane and tepid liberalism. It 
wanders about in the confusion which the 
conflict of new knowledge with ancient theol- 
ogy has created. In the fundamentalist 
churches the congregation is told that science is 
the arch foe of religion. In the liberal churches 
it is told that there is no conflict whatever 
between science and religion. Now. our modern 
student is likely to say: “Of course, by a care- 
ful definition of terms that latter statement 
could be made to seem true. But as the 
words science and religion are popularly used 
it isn’t true. Between our inherited concepts 
of religion and our present knowledge of man 
and the universe, upon which all such concepts. 
must be based, there is profound divergence. 
To endeavor to fit our inherited religious sys- 
tems into the universe as we now see it is a 
good deal like trying to set out a Kansas 
prairie with the contents of an eighteenth cen- 
tury drawing-room. The furniture is certainly 
well made, of excellent material, very good 
for its time and place, but it seems sort of in- 
adequate—and painfully inappropriate—in its 
new surroundings. 

“But. we should like to help make some new 
furniture. We are trying to help in the form- 
ing of a new ethic and a new theology. We 
know these must grow out of the old to some 

(Continued on page 788) 
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Commending Religion to Students 


How Michigan Is Ministering to Its State Colleges 
By Herbert A. Jump 


Pastor Congregational Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


N Michigan there are 1400 Congregational 
students in four tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning. In addition there are 350 
students in Olivet College, a large fraction of 
whom may be classed as of Congregational 
origin. The religious’ backgrounds of youth 
studying in a denominational college are well 
known. What is being done in state institu- 
tions, however, to nourish their religious in- 
stincts has enjoyed little publicity, and yet in 
Michigan this program is of such size and va- 
riety as to constitute an interesting item of de- 
nominational news. 

The traditional way of attacking the prob- 
lem of spiritualizing the mind of the under- 
graduate has been worked out in many New 
Hngland colleges, and with some modifications 
it still holds sway. According .to the time- 
honored method the students come to daily 
chapel under compulsion. They come to church 
service on Sunday under compulsion, and visit- 
ing preachers, selected because of some alleged 
gift for speaking to students or because they 
have political value to the institution as trus- 
tees or as indirect sources of financial income, 
drop in each Saturday night, give a sermon on 
Sunday, and then depart after a happy day of 
entertainment in the president’s house. The 
students also are invited to support a campus 
eM O.meaumoresy*, W.'C. A. which has a 
more or less precarious status in the life of 
the college. 

The three disadvantages of this traditional 
method are; first, the undergraduates are sey- 
ered from normal church life for four years; 
second, they hear a procession of religious ora- 
tors, some good, some not so good, but all, pre- 
sumably, more capable of turning the trick 
than the average pastor of the church in the 
city or town to which that student will go for 
residence after graduation; third, the campus 
religious work is frequently carried on with 
little detailed supervision from more adult 
minds, especially the type of trained mind that 
comes not from a Y. M. C. A. training school 
but from a theological seminary. 

The marvelous growth of the state univer- 
sities of the Middle West a few decades ago 
furnished a dramatic opportunity to do it in a 
different way. Here the masses of students 
were larger and hence harder to handle by 
a single Sunday service or a single campus 
Y.M.C.A. Moreover, no distinct religious pro- 
gram is permitted by the ideals of these uni- 
versities. Many of these state universities also 
were deliberately located in small towns to 
facilitate the development among the under- 
graduates of at least a few desires for the in- 
tellectual life. 

Meeting these new conditions, therefore, the 
educational leaders of various denominations 
organized the movement to strengthen the 
equipment and the staff of the local church 
until it could do student work for the campus 

population just across the street. In Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. one of the earliest experiments 
along this line was undertaken, and what goes 
on there is typical of, what is going on in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and other states. More 
recently state institutions such as normal col- 
leges have adopted the same methods of work. 

A student pastor is secured, young necessarily, 
handsome preferably, a good mixer, of course. 
A parish house or student social center is 
erected, sometimes connected with the church, 
sometimes supplied with housing accommoda- 
tions for the student pastor. The state and 


denominational missionary boards appropriate 
money to supplement what is raised locally. 
The various student pastors on a great campus 
federate their programs and meet for consulta- 
tion. The morning service in the church ad- 
jacent to the campus is the sermon opportunity 
for the students affiliated with that church, and 
usually in the evening a student supper with 
discussion group is carried on. In addition, 
fields of Christian social service are developed 
to furnish religious self-expression to the stu- 
dents. Connections between the student and 
his home church are maintained as far as pos- 
sible by student deputations that visit the 
churches of the state and conduct young peo- 
ple’s meetings and church services. : 

In Michigan, Kalamazoo State Normal 
School and Ypsilanti State Normal College are 
each carrying work among upwards of two 
hundred Congregational students. ‘The Kala- 
mazoo group is supervised by Miss Mary Jef- 
ferys. Bible Classes of boys and girls are fur- 
nished. Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible 
and Van Waters’ Youth in Oonflict are the 
textbooks used. A Christian Endeavor Society 
in the Congregational church provides a pro- 
gram of activity, and social parties are held 
monthly. 

The Ypsilanti program is much the same. 
Receptions for new students are held in the 
autumn. A Sunday evening supper followed by 
discussion hour is popular. The homes of the 
church people are frequently opened for stu- 
dent socials. Miss Ruth Stirling is in charge. 

In Ann Arbor the work is necessarily more 
extensive. Rev. E. Knox Mitchell is student 
pastor and Miss Janet Beroth is director of 
women’s work. More than eight hundred stu- 
dents announce Congregational affiliations for 
the winter term of the University of Michigan, 
and three hundred more come for the summer 
session and are ministered to by the same form 
of program as is carried on during the winter 
months. There are probably three times as 


Modern Proverbs 
By Francis L. Cooper 


The dog that is too old for new tricks is 
too feeble for old ones. 


Prejudice may walk in the guise of con- 
viction and bias in the garb of belief. 


Learn not only the art of thinking, but 
the science of controlling thought. 


No man truly lives who lives by policy 
alone. 


Too much thinking is a rare malady. 


many Congregational students in Ann Arbor 
today as there are at Olivet College, our Con- 
gregational institution. 

An elaborate program of concrete activities 
has been worked out by Mr. Mitchell and my- 
self during the three years we have been super- 
intending the work here. Every week or so 
deputations visit Michigan churches, putting 
on banquet programs Saturday nights, taking 
the two church services Sunday, conducting a 
young people’s discussion hour in addition. 
Clubs for boys and girls are being carried on 
by students in a needy part of Ann Arbor. 
Two motion picture services are run by the 
students each Sunday to attract non-church- 
goers. Suppers for Negroes and foreign stu- 
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dents cement the feeling of Christian brother- 
liness. An orphan boy is supported in a state 
charity school, and aid is given to a foreign 
missionary now on the faculty of Doshisha 
University, Japan. 

An Outing Club indulges in open-air athletic 
sport every Saturday afternoon. Several to- 
boggans are owned by the student organizations 
and are kept busy in the winter. Hach spring, 
on successive Saturdays, fifty to a hundred 
students take the all-day canoe pilgrimage along 
the Huron River. House parties on neighbor- 
ing lakes furnish intimate opportunities to dis- 
cuss the deeper things of the spirit. A weekly 
open house with dancing takes place each 
Wednesday afternoon. Suppers fill the evenings 
of the first week of the fall session of the uni- 
versity to destroy homesickness among the new 
arrivals on the campus. Calls, interviews, con- 
ferences bring the staff into touch with the 
undergraduates. A large attendance of stu- 
dents is customary at the morning service, 
seated not by themselves'in a gallery but 
sprinkled all over the church. Student speakers 
have been on the program of the state confer- 
ence and several local association meetings. 
Nearly $5,000 is spent on student work each 
year, of which $3,600 is furnished by denomi- 
national sources outside the local church. 
Altogether the denominations in Ann Arbor 
spend an aggregate of $30,000 annually on the 
student body of 10,000. 

Michigan State College is located at Bast 
Lansing. There a splendid and unique work 
has been organized, moving along interdenomi- 
national lines. There are no denominational 
churches in the village but one People’s Church, 
soon to be housed in a noble $350,000 building. 

The campus Y. M. C. A. and the pastor and 
his helpers in this union church work in most 
intimate fellowship. Contributions were made 
by Congregationalists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, and Baptists to the erection of the new 
church. Twenty-three denominations are rep- 
resented in the church membership. lders, 
trustees, and committeemen are chosen from 
the student body to sit in with the adult mem- 
bers of the organization. Rev. N. A. McCune 
is pastor, and he has five assistants in various 
departments of the work. An annual budget of 
$14,600 is raised and used for the benefit of the 
total student population of 2,000. 

In Michigan it is felt by many wise obsery- 
ers that this rapprochement between the youth 
on our college campuses and a definitely organ- 
ized church is altogether happy and spiritually 
very profitable. In fact, we suspect that we 
are handling the problem with better psychol- 
ogy and with larger likelihood of permanently 
tying up college graduates to church life than 


is being done in most of the New England 
colleges. 


Spires 
By Eleanor C. Koenig 


Across a lonely country space, 

Above a hill’s uplifted face, 
Outdistancing the tallest tree, 

Spires speak their message poignantly. 


Above the city’s crowded mart, 

Above the city’s restless heart, 

Spires rise like prophets in the sun, 
Like shrouded saints when day is done. 


Of wood, of iron, and of stone, 

Of molds that bygone centuries own, 
Of studied architectural fame, 

Of traceried wealth, of modest frame— 


It matters not—in rapt accord, 

Spires point their fingers; their reward 
Is when some heart athirst for prayer, 
Looks up and finds an answer there. 
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Missionaries Making Ready 


The twenty-second annual conference 
for young missionaries 


ARK STREET CHURCH, Boston, on the 
| Eg of June 6, was packed to its 
doors with people who had come to attend the 
Godspeed service for new missionaries of the 
American Board. Even then many had to go 
away, unable to get inside the church doors. 

For the twenty-second time the board had 
been conducting in Boston its annual confer- 
ence with newly appointed and prospective 
missionaries, the meetings running from June 
2 to 8 inclusive. Thirty-one names appeared 
on the list of invited candidates; this number, 
however, does not represent the year’s addition 
to the force on the mission fields since twenty- 
three appointees have already sailed from this 
country for Africa, China, Greece, India, 
Japan, and Turkey. 

Only one of this conference group is to serve 
under the United States flag—Dr. Herbert C. 
Brokenshire, of Middlebury College and Cor- 
nell Medical School, who is going to Lanao, on 
Mindanao Island of the Philippines. AIL the 
others are scheduled for the foreign lands as 
well as for mission service. Among those going 
to India are Robert W. Fairbank, with his 
young wife. He is another of the famous Fair- 
bank family to volunteer for life work in the 
Marathi Mission in Northern India, a fourth 
generation missionary. When he reaches his 
station he will be the third Fairbank with an 
Amherst diploma in active service. Return- 
ing to India, with his friend “Bob” Fairbank, 
is Winfred Q. Swart, who has already served 
for a couple of years in Ahmednagar. 

The program of the conference followed for 
the most part the well-defined course, with ses- 
sions devoted to: the missionary and the board ; 
the missionary and his home constituency—our 
Congregational fellowship, interested public, 
ete.; the missionary and the home base—Na- 
tional Council, Commission on Missions, home 
church, individual givers, etc.; the missionary 
and his field, especially important and inter- 
esting this year because of the changing con- 
ditions in China, Turkey, and Mexico—and 
indeed in West Africa, where the Portuguese 
government has not always understood the 
missionary motives; the missionary and his 
work ; and the personal life of the missionary— 
one of the most moving of all sessions, closing, 
as it does, with the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Among speakers brought in from outside the 
secretarial staff were Prof. D. J. Fleming, of 
Union Theological Seminary, whose address on 
the place of missions in the world today was a 
stirring argument for world brotherhood. An- 
other outside speaker was Dean W. L. Sperry, 
of Harvard, who made a stimulating plea for 
mental poise and growth, cautioning his hearers 
not to expect to keep the high emotional exal- 
tation which may have been theirs when they 
volunteered, but urging them to see to it 
that each one had a continuing mental history 
of his own. He had a good word for language 
study not only because it is a “sorgeous grind- 
stone” for the mind, but also because “always 
the Christian religion will be communicated on 
a Day of Pentecost,—every man hears the 
Gospel in his own tongue.” 

A new feature this year was the series of 
conferences in charge of the young people them- 
selves, wherein they talked freely of their own 
problems, ambitions, and discoveries along the 
lines of their chosen work. Probably the most 
valuable of these forums was that of Monday 
morning, when difficult questions as to the mis- 
sionaries’ rights and policies were discussed 
with secretaries and with one another. How 
far does his neutrality prevent a missionary 


from interfering in behalf of oppressed people? 
What is the custom of missionaries as to use 
of firearms to defend women and children? 
Should missionaries, “people of peace,” keep 
in touch with leaders of national movements, 
for instance in India, China, and the Philip- 
pines? How far can a missionary go in recog- 
nizing the customs and ceremonies of the 
people among whom he is to work? What 
shall you do when your absolute conviction dif- 
fers from mission policy? These are only 
a few of the questions brought up for discus- 
sion or for settlement by the experience of past 
years. 

Just as that conference hour came to a close 
Dr. Robert A. Hume, fifty-one and a half years 
in active service in India, walked into the 
room. He had just landed, and had come 
straight to the board rooms. He knew noth- 
ing of the subject of the morning’s discussion, 
but when asked to say a word to the young 
folks he congratulated them on what was be- 
fore them. ‘There are no hardships,’ he said, 
and if he had been questioned as to problems 
he would undoubtedly have declared that they 
were part of the joy of the task! 


Northern New England School 


of Religious Education 


The 11th annual session of the Northern 
New England School of Religious Education 
will be held at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, August 9-16, and a large enrollment is 
anticipated, for churches in both cities and 
towns are finding this school an ideal place 
for training their workers at minimum cost 
and are sending a large number each year. 

There are courses for everybody interested 
in religious education—for pastors, church offi- 
cers, teachers, prospective teachers, ehurch 
organists, choir, leaders, music committees, 
officers of women’s missionary organizations, 
leaders of mission groups, parents, and young 
people who wish to take up any form of reli- 
gious work—thirty-five in all, including six in 
Bible, and two in Biblical geography, nine in 
church school methods and administration, 
three in missionary education, three in psy- 
chology, two in music. Other subjects to be 
considered are story telling, week-day reli- 
gious education, daily vacation Bible school, 
church history, how to teach religion, drama 
and pageantry, recreational leadership, reli- 
gious training in the home, worship in the 
church school, supervision and training of 
teachers, making the rural church a com- 
munity center, and the week-day program 
of the city church. There will be a con- 
ference for younger girls, and an older girls’ 
round table, and a boys’ camp fire. The pre- 
paratory course for the younger ’teen age, 
launched for the first time last year, proved to 
be so successful it will be continued this year, 
and new courses for this group are: developing 
the idea of God, friendly relations with our 
world brothers, Jesus the leader, and drama- 
tizing Bible stories. A general lecture course 
on everyday problems of Christian living by 
a man of national renown will add much to 
this year’s program. Other special features 
include missionary rallies with addresses by 
Dr. Brewer Hddy, and week-end conferences 
on church school problems conducted by Supt. 
Arthur H. Merritt of Pilgrim Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. There will also be an alumni re- 
union and dinner. 

The day begins with devotions at 8 A.M., fol- 
lowed by classes until 12.15, with a recess 
period of 20 minutes in mid-forenoon for rest 
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and relaxation. The afternoon is divided be- 
tween rest, study periods, and recreation. The 
latter plays an important part in the week’s 
program and is carefully planned beforehand, 
so that the various games and contests may be 
reproduced by the students in their home 
churches. Even at the annual school picnic 
this feature is carried out. The recreation 
is in charge of Rev. A. H. Gilmore of St. Paul, 
Minn., assisted by Miss Ruth H. Dunham of 
Dorchester. In the early evening a vesper 
service is held, followed by classes, and the 
evening closes with a get-together and demon- 
stration hour, when some of the attractions 
will be a reception to faculty and students by 
the alumni, organ recitals, pageants, religious 
education moving pictures, and class songs and 
stunts. 

The faculty includes among others: Dr. 
C. W. Dunham, pastor Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Rev. M. R. Lovell, pastor Com- 
munity Church, Durham, N. H.; Rev. C. B. 
Dunn, pastor Mystic Side Church and director 
Malden Council of Religious Education, Mal- 
den, Mass.; Rev. F. H. Von der Sump, pastor 
Congregational church, Plymouth, N. H.; Rev. 
B. F. Andrew, field secretary New Hampshire 
Congregational Conference, Concord, N. H.; 
Rev. A. H. Gilmore, pastor St. Anthony Park 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.; Ruth E. Dunham, 
assistant principal and director of recreation 
Wellfleet High School; Rev. W. A. Cate, pastor 
Universalist church, Nashua, N. H.; Arthur H. 
Merritt, superintendent Pilgrim Congregational 
Sunday School, Boston, Mass.; Right Reverend 


” John T. Dallas, D:D., Bishop-elect Protestant 


Wpiscopal Diocese of New Hampshire; Rev. 
Brewer Hddy, D.D., secretary Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions; Miss Andrea 
Jefferson, Asst. Supt. Pilgrim Sunday School, 
Nashua, N. H. 

The school is fortunate in having an eager, 
enthusiastic body of students. That they come 
for work is indicated by the large number which 
receive well-earned certificates. Their loyalty 
is shown by the large per cent coming back for 
second and third-year work. 

The results of the school may be shown in 
the following appreciation from a director of 
religious education: 

“I like your school because you send our 
boys and girls back, not only equipped for any 
kind of work in the church and church school, 
but with the desire to give the very best serv- 
ice possible’; and from a superintendent who 
said: “Our Sunday school has taken on new 
life since we have been sending our teachers 
and young people to the Northern New Hng- 
land School.” 

The University of New Hampshire, with .its 
extensive campus, fine buildings, and beauti- 
ful surroundings furnishes an ideal setting for 
a school of this kind. Its close proximity to 
the seacoast of Maine and New Hampshire 
also makes it an ideal spot to spend one’s 
vacation, combining pleasure and profit at 
minimum expense. 

Enrollment blanks, programs, and other lit- 
erature will be supplied by the dean, Mrs. 
Nellie Towne Hendrick, Nashua, N. H. 


The Modern Student’s Attitude 


(Continued from page 786) 
extent; we know that, in places, they will be 
identical with the old faith and practice. To 
that degree we accept the literary and his- 
torical approach to our religious problem. But 
for the most part we want to approach the 
problem in the new terms of social analyses 
and controls. And we are weary of denomi- 
nations; and of being exhorted; and of being 
judged. We are trying to understand; if the 
church ean help us to understand we will gladly 
listen.” 
Carlton College, Minn. 


; 


| 


' put not that at night. 
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First Church, Washington, Closed 
Old Building Becomes Unsafe for Use 


E historic edifice of First Church, 
Washington, D. C., has been closed, and 
the congregation of which our President and 
many others in government employ are mem- 
bers is now without a church home. 

On May 30 the distinguished Baptist 
preacher, Dr. Samuel W. Hughes of London, 
England, occupied the pulpit. President and 
Mrs. Coolidge attended the morning service 
At the evening service, 
when a thousand people were present, just as 
the choir was singing the first stanza of the 
processional hymn, quite a bit of plaster fell 
not far from the President’s pew, showering 
those nearby with lime, and stunning one 
woman so that she was carried out unconscious, 
and has been confined to her bed since. 

At first it was thought that the trouble was 
with the plaster or loose lath, and during the 
following week effort was made to repair all 
spots where there were signs of danger. The 
church trustees engaged one of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers in the East, Mr. Thomas 
W. Marshall, to make an examination of the 
structure, and his preliminary investigation 
proved so disquieting that a board of examina- 
tion consisting of engineers, representatives of 
the government’s inspecting engineers, and 
‘prominent building architects made an exhaus- 
tive examination and submitted independent re- 
ports. All reports were adverse and recom- 
mended the immediate discontinuance of the 
use of the building. They found the bricks 
crumbling and the walls bulging where the 
wooden trusses that sustain the roof rest. They 
found the trusses themselves unsafe, originally 
defective, and now in precarious condition. 
Modern city life with the jars of heavy trans- 
portation have subjected the edifice to a con- 
stant vibration it was not built to withstand. 


UNSAFE FOR FURTHER USE 


Colonel John W. Oehmann, chief engineer 
inspector of buildings for the District of Co- 
lumbia, concludes his report with the following 
statement : 


This building, as you are aware, has been 
inspected at various times since 1923 and sev- 
eral recommendations made for temporary ad- 
ditional protection to reduce the fire hazard, 
having in mind that it was the intention of the 
church authorities to rebuild within a short 
space of time. In view of the conditions de- 
termined as a result of this last inspection, 
which in the opinion of this office constitute a 
serious and grave menace of life and limb, it 
is recommended that the further use of this 
building for assemblage be discontinued. It is 
realized, of course, that this is a serious step, 


- and it is only recommended after serious 


thought and with due regard to the protection 
of life and limb of the public and the best inter- 
ests of the church. 

All churches of the city, Protestant and 
Jewish, and the theater managements, re- 
sponded to the tidings with proffers of aid. 
The wedding of Miss Wanda Durkee to Mr. 
Loring Malcom Graham, which was performed 
by the bride’s father, Pres. J. Stanley Durkee, 
and Dr. Pierce, was transferred to the neighbor- 
ing Calvary Baptist Church. Just a week pre- 
vious First Church had tendered a farewell 
reception to Deacon avd Mrs. Durkee before 
their going to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Representatives of ten churches, white and 
eolored, were present on that occasion. 

Sunday morning service, June 13, was in 
Loew’s Palace Theater, and was attended by a 
large congregation which included President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, who had courageously at- 
tended the previous Sunday in First Church, 
although informed that they were taking a 


By Our Washington Correspondent 


chance. On Sunday night First Church united 
with the New York Ave. Presbyterian Church. 

It seems wise for First Church to find a 
permanent church home while it is carrying 
forward its campaign for a new building. 

No large theater is available either morning 
or night after August. They are required for 
rehearsals and for film-scoring Sunday morn- 
ings, and all theaters in Washington run 
Sunday nights. 

The only two halls which can nearly accom- 
modate the congregations of First Church are 
D. A. R. Hall—Continental Memorial—and the 
immense Washington Auditorium. The former 
may only be had Sunday mornings and lacks 
all accommodations for Sunday school and 
young people’s work. The latter is vast, un- 
attractive, poorly located, requires the use of 
amplifiers, and is exceedingly expensive. 


SUMMER PREACHERS 


In fulfillment of the plan to afford the people 
of Washington opportunity to hear preachers 
of exceptional power and international] reputa- 
tion during the summer season, the following 
list of summer preachers has been announced: 
June 20—Rev. Gwilym Rees, Pastor of Congrega- 

tional Church, Halifax, England. 


June 27—Rey. C. M. Gordon, D.D., of Australia 
and the United States. 
July 4—Bishop Theodore §S. Henderson, D.D., 


LL.D., of Cincinnati. 


July 11—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Pastor of 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, New York. 


July 18—Rev. Frederick W. Norwood, D.D., Min- 
ister of City Temple, London. 
25—Dr. C. M. Gordon. 
1—Rey. Jason Noble Pierce, 
(Communion Sunday.) 


July 


Aug. D.D., Pastor. 


Aug. 8—Reyv. J. Percival Huget, D.D., Minister of 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Aug. 15—Rev. Elwin Lincoln House, D.D., of 
Hood River, Oregon. 

Aug. 22—Rev. J. W. G. Ward, D.D., Pastor of 
Bmmanuel Church, Montreal, Canada. 

Aug. 29—Dr. J. W. G. Ward. 

Sept. 5—President Clarence A. Barbour, DD; 
LL.D., President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. 

Sept. 12—President C. A. Barbour. 

Sept. 19—-Dr. Pierce will resume regular preach- 


ing. 

The summer services at First Church have 
drawn capacity crowds morning and night 
through the hottest seasons, and it is desirable 
to make them effective this year, especially now, 
since greater effort must be made to hold the 
congregations together. 

Dr. Pierce announced on Sunday morning 
that it had been decided to hold all Sunday 
services at the Washington Auditorium, and 
to carry out an aggressive program. After the 
summer he will preach Sunday mornings, when 
the order of service will be as usual. There 
will be both afternoon and night services, when 
the outstanding religious leaders of America 
will speak, and there also will be special fea- 
tures of music, motion pictures, and religious 
drama. The great stage, large organ, and com- 
plete projection equipment of the Washington 
Auditorium make possible a wide variety of 
presentation. 


Tur TIME FOR ACTION 


If our Congregational fellowship is to have 
a noble church in the down-town district of 
the National Capital, we must put our shoul- 
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ders to the task. First Church has a: noble 
history. It is unwilling to beg. Resolutions 
have been passed by our national, state, and 
local bodies over the country, and a campaign 
of education and appeal has been carried on 
under the direction of a denominational com- 
mittee. To date, however, less money has 
been pledged or contributed than it has cost 
First Church to conduct the campaign. 

In the face of what other denominations are 
doing, and in this crisis when the work of a 
spiritual and aggressive church amid un- 
bounded opportunity is threatened by the loss 
of its building, the time has come for action. 
Men and women of wealth can do much if 
they will, but the key to the whole situation is 
the ministers of our denomination. If they 
will co-operate their churches will respond. 


In Memory of George S. Smith 


The death of George S. Smith is a public 
calamity. If Boston, our Greater Boston, had 
a better citize, I do not know who he was. 
His love and ambition for Boston were a veri- 
table passion. 

There are a hundred men who knew Mr. 
Smith better than I knew him. [I did not know 
him long, but for a period I knew him well, 
and all who knew him honored him. If ever 
there was a more “going” concern in Boston 
than the Boston City Club when George S. 
Smith was its president and Addison Winship 
was its secretary, I did not know it. He was 
one of the best presiding officers imaginable, 
with his fine presence, his fine voice, and his 
energetic manner. He seemed to enjoy every- 
thing he did, and to be glad to undertake any 
task in his province. He was working for all 
he was worth, perhaps more, for a better hos- 
pital for Newton, when his over-worked heart 
stopped beating. He was working for a better 
Park Square for Boston. Ten men like him 
would redeem that dreadful place and make it 
what it ought to be for Boston. 

I was to see him at his office the morning 
which brought the news of his death. Some 
of us have felt the ignominy and chagrin of 
the failure of Massachusetts to do her part at 
the great exposition at Philadelphia. When the 
legislature adjourned without action on the 
matter, the hope for some voluntary co-opera- 
tion to supply the lack found earnest expres- 


sion. -Governor Fuller was friendly, and others 
would help. But who would row the stroke 
oar? One little group talked it over, and all 


said with one voice, “If George S. Smith will 
take the lead, the thing is done.’’ He cannot 
do it. He can take the lead no more in the 
enterprises which gave him joy. It is for his 
fellow citizens, for those who loved and ad- 
mired him and whom he loved and trusted, to 
serve the causes which recall him and would 
have summoned him, with something of his 
electric, persistent, and devoted spirit. 
Boston, June 10. EpwIin D. MEAD. 


An Old Church Record 
(1867-1924) 
By Maud Mero Doolittle 

Down through the moving years the pen has 

passed 
From hand to hand while age, in turn, or youth 
Has shaped its summing of the feeble truth 
That men can chronicle; and now the last 
Long patient page is filled. A few may find 
Its rows of dates and words—how few will look 
Beyond the efforts of this heavy book 
Into the silence folded far behind! 


The quaint chirography, the careful phrase 

In faded ink along dim lines, have traced 

The same dull brevities the last leaves hold 
Within the clear, cold script of later days ; 
And yet the record lives, is gently graced 
The long years through by what is left untold. 


OUR INVALID PARISH 


Winfred Rhoades 


Pastor 


Invalid Mentality 

She sat in an armchair by the window of 
a small bedroom in a great city. Her legs 
were useless; her arms and hands nearly so, 
but she drove them to work. For upwards 
of fourteen years she had been thus disabled. 
Nevertheless, full of pain and impotence as 
she was, while yet dependent upon her earnings 
for the support of her mother and herself, she 
kept her spirit such that the friend who was 
telling of her said, “‘It is the most cheerful place 
I visit.” 

Here is another, also living in a chair when 
not still further limited and obliged to stay 
in bed. Shut away from inspiring companion- 
ship, thrown in upon her own thoughts and 
feelings the greater part of the time, pitifully 
deformed and handicapped, visited by strang- 
ers as an object of curiosity and of pity, she 
also was heroically working to earn her living. 
She was one to be honored. Yet some won- 
dered whether the brave woman in the chair 
had ever tried to cultivate the habit of men- 
tal play; wondered, too, whether she had ever 
deliberately set herself the task of developing 
a wholesome, vivid interest in the multitudi- 
nous doings of the great world outside of her- 
self, or in the thoughts and pursuits and hob- 
bies of her chance visitors, 

Those go most wisely into such rooms who 
go with things of interest and importance on 
their tongues, and with that kind of warm- 
hearted sympathy which teaches them how to 
draw forth the best thoughts of the sufferer; 
so that, before they leave, the hospitaled mind 
shall have been stirred to an enlarged con- 
sciousness of life as a whole. 

In the verse of Christina Rossetti—the best 
of it—you find intoxicating rhythm, enchant- 
ing grace, and beauty, strong thought, deep 
feeling. Yet, taking her verse as a whole, 
the characteristic key is minor, the melancholy 
note makes the final impression. Is it, indeed, 
true that every smile must end in a sigh? 
Not so did Paul sing the Christian faith, not 
so Peter and John and the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Christina Rossetti’s 
was a “heroically controlled nature,” her biog- 
rapher tells us, while her soul was “a battle- 
field of clashing emotions”; but the reader, full 
of admiration for her courage as for her 
genius, wishes she had taught herself to sing 
not the dreariness of resignation but the glory 
and triumph of it. 

Robert Louis Stevenson (the mind turns 
again to him) was also shut away from a life 
of activity, but in his fancy he roved the seven 
seas, and lived a stirring life with men doing 
deeds of wild adventure. No minor note in 
his song. In the major was he resolved to 
live and to write, giving to the world bold, 
spirited pages when strength availed, or pip- 
ing his tin whistle as he lay on his couch, 
and, when it seemed as if he were at ‘‘a toss-up 
for life or death,’ not wishing to die, beause 
he felt that as yet he had done nothing “to 
entitle him to-an honorable discharge.”  In- 
validism he could not escape. The invalid 
mind he could and would be free from. He 
would have his faith an exultant thing, and 
take all life’s experiences with eagerness. 

And here is another who would be free from 
the invalid mind. ‘I have come to the conclu- 
sion,’ writes a correspondent of the Invalid 
Parish, “that invalids are generally spoiled 
by having too much done for them. At home 
we have decided no help shall be offered unless 
I ask for it. ... Sometimes I do fool things 
because I am better, but once is enough.” 
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THE CITY OF GOD 


Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city 
of God.—Psalm 87: 3. 


A city surpassingly glorious, whether we 
view it as it still lives by faith in the fleet- 
ing course of time and sojourns as a stran- 
ger in the midst of the ungodly, or as it 
shall dwell in the fixed stability of its 
eternal seat, which it now with patience 
waits for, expecting until ‘Righteousness 
shall return unto judgment” and it obtain, 
by virtue of its excellence, final victory and 
perfect peace.—Augustine. 


The holy city can only come through the 
holy citizen. That which is to be the light 
and law of the city must first be the light 
and law of the house,—I mean the house of 
life. The coming of the holy city may be 
discussed in the larger councils of men—it 
can only be decided on each man’s own 
threshold and in each man’s own heart.— 
Percy C. Ainsworth. 


There is one temple whereof I am cus- 
todian and votaress; of its services, devo- 
tions, worship, I alone shall have to render 
an account: “‘Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.”—Ohristina Rossetti. 


There is a city, builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery for evermore. 


There we no longer shall divide our time 
By acts or pleasures,—doing petty things 

Of work or warfare, merchandise or rhyme; 
But we shall sit beside the silver springs 


That flow from God’s own footstool, and behold 
Sages and martyrs, and those blessed few 

Who loved us once, and were beloved of old 
To dwell with them, and walk with them, 


In alterations of sublime repose, 
Musical motion, the perpetual play 

Of every faculty that Heaven bestows 
Through the bright, busy, and eternal day. 


Thomas William Parsons. 


The New Jerusalem opens its gates on 
every side,—east, north, south, west,—that 


whosoever comes may, if he will, walk 
straight forward into the city—wWilliam 
R. Richards. 


The Bible is pervaded with the conception 
of the unseen land being not far away, but 
being near to us, so that if only an acuter 
sense of perception were given to us we 
should understand. As one grows older one 
gets to think that. perhaps we are wrong 
in imagining the journey of the dying be- 
liever to be a long journey, and wrong in 
thinking of heaven ag very, very far away. 
—John M’Murtrie. 


It is but little we can receive here, some 
drops of joy that enter into us; but there 
we shall enter into joy, as vessels put into 
a sea of happiness.—Robert Leighton. 


O God, who hast prepared for them that 
love thee such good things as pass man’s 
understanding, pour into our hearts such 
love toward thee that we, loving thee above 
all things, may obtain thy promises, which 
exceed all that we can desire, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord—Amen. 

Gelasian Sacramentary. 


[Assembled by Isaac Ogden Rankin] 
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The Congregationalist’s Bible Class 


Modern Forms of Oppression 


Comment on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lesson for July 4 
Exodus 1: 8-14 

The title given this lesson as a topic for 
young people and adults is significant. What is 
the use of our studying about ancient forms 
of oppression and ancient deliverers from op- 
pression unless we are enabled to see the forms 
oppression takes in the modern world and are 
inspired to service in the cause of freedom? 

The situation of Israel in ancient Hgypt is 
one that in many ways has been duplicated 
again and again in life. Sometimes it is that 
of a people in relation to a king or ruler. 
Sometimes it is that of workers in relation to 
a new employer. Sometimes it is that of indi- 
viduals in various walks of life in relation to 
a new régime and system. In time such situ- 
ations become oppressive; rights, liberties, and 
personal feelings are disregarded. Under such 
conditions the need of a champion and leader 
becomes pronounced. Just discontent awaits 
decisive action to give it effect. 

Not much is known with absolute exactness 
concerning kings and conditions in ancient 
Egypt. The likelihood seems to be that the 
king who befriended Joseph was of a line of 
foreign conquerors, who were ultimately ex- 
pelled by the successful rebellion of a native 
prince, and that this new king, who knew not 
Joseph, oppressed the Israelites as outsiders 
and foreigners. It seems that there was a 
racial problem underlying this oppression. If 
so, this makes the record all the more appli- 
cable to the conditions and oppressions of 
today. 

Probably the great teaching of our lesson is 
that the place to stop oppression is in its 
beginning. Much of the trouble of life arises 
from allowing oppression to go on and to pro- 
duce its consequences of destruction. Oppres- 
sion invariably in life has reeked its vengeance 
upon the oppressor. No nation or dynasty es- 
tablished upon tyranny has ever ultimately 
triumphed. 

The most valuable form of studying this les- 
son that we can suggest is a discussion of its. 
relation to modern times. Are there modern 
evils of oppression from which men must be 
delivered? If so, how is deliverance to be ac- 
complished? How can we place ourselves upon 
the side of freedom in opposition to oppression? 


Hammer and Chisel 
By Will Chamberlain 
Sometimes I think if I could be 
A carpenter as Jesus was, 
And plan and build the same as he, 
Plying the hammer and the saws, 
Causing the ribbons of the wood 
To roll like waves about my feet, 
That life would be more understood, 
Would happier prove and more complete. 


For when I’d shape a joist or beam, 

Or smooth the roughness from a board, 
Might not some glory of that dream 

Of his, my fellow and my Lord, 
Descend on me, and might not I 

Catch through the lapse of centuries 
The psalm-chant of his plane’s soft ery, 

His shingle-tapping rhapsodies? 


Might not my rafters, firmly set 

To hold the crowning roof in place, 
Suggest that surer parapet 

Of love reflected from his face; 
And might not I in each design 

My workmanship would make arise 
View in far outline his divine : 

And lasting temple of the skies? 
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The Wishing Ring 
By Charlotte E. Wilder F 

Once upon a time there lived a king and his 
little daughter, the princess. One morning he 
called her to him, and said: “My daughter, 
I am going on a long journey. I must cross 
this blue lake that washes the shores of our 
island home and climb the mountains that 
border it.” 

“But, father,’ said the princess, ‘I shall be 
sad and alone while you are gone. There is 
no one for me to play with in this lonely 
eastle. Nurse is always busy, and I shall have 
nothing to do the livelong day.” 

The king smiled, and drew forth a casket 
encrusted with jewels. “I have here a gift for 
you,” he said, “that will make the time pass 
quickly. It is a precious ring—a wishing 
ring.” So saying, he slipped it on her finger. 
“When you turn it three times and wish aloud, 
whatever you ask will be granted. But re- 
member—you can have only three wishes. And 
remember—there are wise wishes and foolish 
ones. Some bring trouble, and some—great 
happiness.” 

With that he took his leave, and the princess 
was so eager to begin wishing on the ring that 
she forgot to cry. It was nearly lunch time, 
and she felt very hungry. And so she turned 
the ring three times around and said quickly, 
“T wish for a feast!” 

Nothing happened. She looked all around 
the room; she peeked into the library and into 
the throne room. She even opened the front 
door and looked outside, although she knew 
that it would be very strange if a feast were 
spread out on the front steps, even though they 
were marble ones! Then she clapped her 
hand to her head. “How stupid I am,” she 
exclaimed. ‘The feast will be on the dining- 
room table, of course!” 

And sure enough, there it was: pheasants, 
and humming-birds’ eggs, and candied flowers, 
and juice of bluebells, and many other things 
too good to mention. The princess sat right 
down and ate and ate, until she began to be 
sorry she had eaten at all. “Oh, dear, what a 
silly wish that was,” she said. “T never want 
to see another feast as long as I live.” 

She thought and thought what her next wish 
should be. Finally she turned the ring three 
times, and said: “I wish for a closetful of 
dresses !”” 

Then she ran straight up to her room in 
the tower of the castle, and threw open the 
closet door. It was full of dresses of every 
color—peach, cherry, rose, and violet. They 
were made of every kind of material—satin, 
silk, and velvet. There were more of them 
than she had dreamed of having, and they were 
prettier than she could have imagined. She 
put on one after another as fast as she could, 
and paraded before the seven tall mirrors that 
hung between her seven wide windows. She 
pirouetted and danced and turned her head 
from side to side like a proud peacock. But 
finally she began to feel hot and tired, and she 
noticed that the dresses were looking dirty and 
mused. “Oh, dear, what a silly wish,” she ex- 
claimed: “I like my old blue frock the best. 
What can I wish for that will bring me the 
happiness my father spoke of?” 

She thought hard all that afternoon, and 
grew more and more lonely in the big, empty 
castle. At last she said: “Of course, I forgot 
the greatest wish of all.” She turned the ring 
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three times, and said aloud: “I wish for a 
playmate.”’ 

Then she went down the winding stairs of 
the tower and began to search for the playmate 
through all the rooms of the castle, even as 
far as the dungeon underground. But there 
was no one to be found. ‘Perhaps I turned 
the ring the wrong way,’ she thought. She 
twisted it in the opposite direction, and said 
again, “I wish for a playmate.’ ‘Then she 
went up all the stairs again, until she was 
once more in the tower room. 

“This wish must be too hard for the ring 
to grant,’ she thought. But just then she 
heard someone calling—‘Halloo! Halloo!” 
The voice sounded very far away and seemed 
to come from the lake. 

Quickly she ran to the window. There, in 
the middle of the rough water, she saw a row- 
boat with a little girl in it. She had no oars 
at all, and she was waving her hands and call- 
ing for help. The boat rocked and tipped, so 
that the princess feared it might roll over at 
any moment. 

“What shall I do?” the princess thought. 
“Nurse is taking a nap, and the men are all 
away. I must help her; but the waves are 
so high, I am afraid.” 

However, she was a true princess, and knew 
she must conquer fear with courage. As fast 
as she could, she got out her bright blue row- 
boat and began to row toward the drifting 
boat. Her own boat rocked, and her shoes 
were wet with the water in the bottom of it, 
but she went on until she was alongside the 
boat of the strange little girl. 

“Come into my boat,’ she called, “I will take 
you to my father’s castle.” 

The girl could not say anything, because she 
was wet and shivering with the cold; but she 
smiled and nodded. Very, very carefully, the 
princess helped her across into her own boat, 
and covered her with her own coat. Then she 
began to row back again. She was thinking 
how pretty the stranger girl was with her 
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black, curly hair and black eyes. The princess 
had golden hair and blue eyes, which is just 
the opposite; but that is sometimes very nice 
in friends. 

Finally, the little girl said timidly: “You 
must be the princess! Oh, I have often longed 
to see you and play with you; but I am only 
a poor fisherman’s daughter.” 

“What does that matter?’ said the princess, 
laughing. “We are both little girls, and I 
wished for a playmate.” Then she told her 
all about the ring. 

As soon as they reached the castle, the prin- 
cess said: “There is a closetful of new dresses 
that my ring gave me. That was not such a 
foolish wish, because now I ean give them 
all to you.” And she took off the stranger’s 
old, wet dress and put on her the prettiest one 
of all. 

“You must be hungry,’ she said. ‘What a 
lucky wish I made. There is a whole feast for 
you in the dining-room.” 

While they were eating, the princess said, 
“Your rowboat has drifted away, so you must 
stay with me until your father comes for you. 
I wonder why the ring made it so hard for me 
to find you?” ; 

The little girl laughed, and said, “I think it 
is because it is a very wise ring. It knows that 
it is always, always true that to find a friend 
you must first help a stranger !” 


(All rights reserved) 


Lantern-Moon 
It’s nighttime now for the red-eyed sun 
Hid back of the mountains high, | 
And twenty-two bright, glimmering stars 
Ran out across the sky 
And hung the moon on a fluffy cloud, 
Beside a comet’s sweep— 
A round, fat, swinging, lantern-moon, 
To guard you while you sleep. 
—Rebecca Helman, in the 
“Christian Register.” 
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A Voice of Protest 
To the Hditor of The Congregationalist: 

J have been profoundly impressed but not 
convinced by Prof. Daniel Evans’s article 
on the relations between Congregationalists and 
Universalists in The Congregationalist for May 
20. I have been gratified by the ability, clar- 
ity, and kindness of the article, written by 
one I have known and followed with interest 
from his youth. The memory of his godly 
brother John is sacred and blessed to me. 

A friendly protest from a veteran might not 
be altogether impertinent. JI entertain but the 
friendliest feeling toward the Universalists, 
since my first mission in northern Maine over 
fifty years ago, when nearly all my supporters 
were ‘of that faith and treated me royally. I 
have followed the denomination with no little 
interest from Maine to Oregon, and though I 
have found them nice, friendly, and kindly 
people, they have been, as a rule, found want- 
ing in religious virility. I am positively op- 
posed to the proposed amalgamation. My 
conviction is that it would not prove mutually 


helpful. I present my objection, after long, 
close, and careful observation and_ serious 
thinking, frankly and almost bluntly, but 


sweetly, kindly, and I believe in a Christian 
spirit. I do it as one who has practically been 
on the frontier missionary field for two-score 
years. I sincerely believe that the tendency 
would be to make us Congregationalists weaker 
where we are already too weak, viz., in gen- 
uine conviction of the heinousness of sin, a 
deep sense of the need of a Savior, a religious 
fervor and passion for souls, an emotional 
devoutness that kindles zeal for the things of 
the Church as sacred, and a warm evangelistic 
spirit. These are qualities that are essential 
and of supreme importance to make enthusi- 
astic, consecrated, self-denying, and dependable 
Christians, such as we must have to maintain 
Christian work, and support the churches and 
their institutions and means of grace, to be 
truly loyal under trying and discouraging con- 
ditions, and to make religion seem worthwhile 
under all circumstances. I am not a funda- 
mentalist or a pessimist, but I expect to be 
saved by the grace of God and the committal 
of my soul to Jesus Christ, and it’s bright 
ahead. In His Name. 

Spokane, Wash. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

The Humor of Jesus 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

Every one must be struck with the title of 
Mr. Parry’s sermon in the issue of May 20, 
“A Religion That Smiles.” Very good. The 
sermon is thought-provoking, but much of the 
thought to the thoughtful must be by way of 
dissent. 

My friends credit me with a liberal amount 
of the sense of humor which I feel justified in 
indulging liberally. But I think it is time we 
had done with the idea that Christ was “in- 
tensely humorous,’ or that, so far as the rec- 
ords reveal, be ever indulged in humor. The 
one or two passages always adduced as ex- 
amples of his humor occur in contexts where 
humor would seem to be about as inept as it 
would be during the agony in the garden. 
When Christ spoke of the Pharisees ‘‘straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel,” it was in 
a burst of grief and indignation at the hard- 
ness of their hearis. Tears would have been 
befitting here, but surely not humor. We may 
well believe that Jesus had a joy that was 
habitual and rarely broken, yet it was a joy 
deeper than that found on the plane of humor, 

Truly we humans need humor as a medicine. 
But Christ apparently did not. In the heaven- 
lies, where he dwelt, we may be sure there were 
peace and joy in supreme measure. But in 
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that. atmosphere may we not well think that 
humor would be as much out of place as it 
would be with us when we are face to face 
with God in prayer? We would agree with 
Mr. Parry and say down with sentimentalism 
and up with red-blooded humanism. Yet we 
might expect to find as much red blood in one 
sturdy puritan as in a half dozen jokers over 
the sublime realities of the glad tidings of 
Christ. Please do not offend us with an “in- 
tensely humorous” Jesus. 

Again, Mr. Parry denies that “man is vile.” 
He says “the goodness of the universe pre- 
dominates in his soul.” In that statement we 
think he is squarely against the view of the 
Savior. Christ says he came to a lost world, 
an evil and adulterous world. He did not 
come merely to make a good world better; he 
came to save a perishing world, to cleanse a 
vile world, to regenerate a seed of evil doers. 
We are not willing to minify the work of 
Christ by magnifying the natural goodness of 
the human heart. The illustrations Mr. Parry 
gives are against his thesis. Who could say 
that goodness predominated in the heart of the 
girl who was very unhappy whenever she saw 
another girl with a prettier dress than her 
own? Envy is very human but it is not good- 
ness. Again, under the power of the gospel, 
Helen Keller has developed a very angelic 
character, but in her autobiography she tells 
of herself when a child, being swept by storms 
of anger and fury. We may truly say that 
in man there is a latent capacity for godlike 
character. But to develop that capacity it 
must be laid hold upon from above. 

Odel, Ill. W. M. Brirt. 


The “Fun” of Giving—An Example 
To the Bditor of The Congregationalist: 

With a quarter of an hour to spare before 
time to start for church, I picked up The 
Congregationalist, and read the rest of ; 
p. 655, May 27, 1926—W. L. Thompson’s ar- 
ticle on Mission Work in Africa. 

If some folks only knew. “what fun” it is to 
have a hand in Africa, for instance! What 
fun it is to choose what you won’t do and, 
therefore, what you can and will do! 

Why should you go to “the city” to take 
lunch with somebody moving to the Atlantic 
Coast, whom you’ve been seeing every day for 
over a month? Car-fare, $1.22. Let’s send 
it to the Thompsons in Africa. Here goes. 

And why go to “the city’ next week-end 
to visit some long-time friends who have just 
been calling on yourself, and whose auto can 
bring them again as often as they feel like it? 
Again, car-fare, $1.22 apiece, and for two, and 
both ways. That makes $4.88. 

Quick! Send it to the Thompsons— And 
aren’t there more folks just waiting to find- 
out-by-trying what fun it is? 

Exceeding great reward. 

Please will you get this (check enclosed) 


to Mr. Africa Thompson straightway? Thank 
you. By A.B.C. F.M. 
Oberlin, Ohio. Cc. Ss. M. 


Mission Work in Africa 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


Allow me just a word to express my appreci- _ 


ation of your having devoted so much space to 
Dr. Thompson’s ideas and to my comments, in 
the late issues of your paper. 

Whether or not my inferences are correct, I 
have the impression from what you have done, 
that you are in sympathy with those of us 
who are so vitally affected by the late vote of 
the Prudential Committee to dispose of their 
Rhodesian Work to some other agency. I am 
almost tempted to send to you my argument 
against this decision of the P. C. But it is 
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too long for such use. However, you may be 
interested to learn that this argument has re- 
ceived the heartiest endorsement from every 
one in any way connected with our work in 
Rhodesia. Only yesterday I learned from 
South Africa the following opinion: 

Your letter of March 5 received last post. 
I want to tell you that I think you “hit the 
nail on the head” with every word that you 
wrote, If the Mission would stand back of 
your letter, as expressing our case, I think it 
would be fine. 

Just as the Merger was being introduced, and 
especial opportunity for developing new meth- 
ods to raise money it did not seem quite out 
of place for the Prudential Committee to have 
acted as they did at the time. 

I hope Dr. Thompson’s communications may 
call forth some valuable suggestions on the 
financial problem and the other vital concerns 
connected with the Foreign Work of the Ameri- 
ean Board. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. Gro. H. WILDER. 


“Does God Care ?” 
To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 

As a Metho-gationalist pastor of a Feder- 
ated Church composed of Congregationalists 
and Methodists, I am reading with interest, 
from week to week, the able articles in your 
excellent paper. 

In your issue of May 20, 1926, you have at 
the end of page 622 a cute little poem you en- 
titled Does God Care?, saying at the close, 
“Author Unknown.” Perhaps your readers 
would like to know the authoress and the 
lines as she originally wrote them. Her name 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Cheney, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., who has also written two most excel- 
lent story books of refinement and religion: 
The House of Love and The King’s Gold, be- 
side a little brochure containing The Lapi- 
daries and Aunt Deborah Hears the Messiah. 
She is also a contributor in both prose and 
verse to different religious papers. To prove 
to you that she wrote the little poem you 
quoted (with alterations), I append a bit of 
correspondence I was favored, with some time 
ago. She writes: 

The Sunday School Times had printed a 
couple of verses of mine, and one day I was 
surprised by a letter from an American busi- 
ness man who lives in Yokohama. He said 
that he had been very much perplexed and 
troubled by his affairs, which were going badly, 
and on going to bed at night he found him- 
self very wakeful and restless. He turned on 
his light, and noted on the table by his bed a 
copy of the Sunday School Times, which some 
friend had sent to him. He unfolded it, and 
the first thing he saw was the following: 


Overheard in an Orchard 
Said the Robin to the Sparrow, 
“Friend, I’d really like to know 
Why these restless human beings 
Rush about and worry so?” 


Said the Sparrow to the Robin, 
“T am sure that it must be - 

That they have no heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 


He said that the lines were just what he 
needed at that moment, and he took the time 
and trouble to say so, and bring me great 
happiness. 

Yours sincerely, 
EXLIZABETH CHENEY. 


I also subscribe myself, 
Yours sincerely, 
Staffordville, Ct. W. D. Woopwarp. 


When we come near death, or something 
which may be worse, all exhortation, theory, 
promise, advice, dogma, fail. The one staff, 
which perhaps may not break under us, is the 
victory achieved in the like situation by One 
who has preceded us, and the most desperate 
private experience cannot go beyond the gar- 
den of Gethsemane.—Mark Rutherford. 
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The Strange Phenomenon of 
Aimee Semple McPherson 


No woman in the West has created such an 
impression as has Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Probably no person in modern times has achieved 
so generous tangible results in any field in so 
brief a time as has this eloquent evangelist 
in six brief years, using Los Angeles as her 
center. 

On May 19 Mrs. McPherson, accompanied by 
her secretary, went for a swim in the quiet 
waters at Ocean Park. Her companion left her 
for a time, and on her return the swimmer had 
disappeared. Swimmers, divers, aeroplanes 
searched in vain for her body, which when this 
was written had not been found. Rumors at 
once arose that she had been spirited away, 
or had run into hiding. For days throngs 
of her followers roamed the beach, broken- 
hearted, praying, questing, even waiting her 
resurrection. With the outcome not yet 
quite certain, though the pronouncement of 
her mother and the general judgment is 
drowning, we may pause to make an appreci- 
ation of her career. 

Her mother was a Salvation Army Evan- 
gelist. At the age of 17, led to conversion 
by Mr. Semple, a worker in the same field, 
she married him and joined with him in a 
mission to China, where he died. A _ later 
marriage to Harold McPherson was _ unfor- 
tunate in that he wearied of her incessant 
public activity and secured separation from 
her. Considerable reputation was built up 
through her evangelistic meetings in which 
healing was a prominent feature. In 1919 she 
eame to Los Angeles a poor but enthusiastic 
woman. Holding her services at first in a 
hall, she was driven from place to place by the 
necessity to provide room for the enlarging 
erowds. Six years ago she began to materialize 
the dream of the Angelus Temple. 

As by magic, in answer to her prayers and 
appeals, funds rushed in. A choice site near 
Hecho Park was selected. Soon there arose a 
great permanent structure, not without beauty, 
and of splendid dimensions. In its auditorium 
with the galleries, 5,000 are seated, while be- 
fore them is a huge stage. There are attrac- 
tive windows, many rooms, all necessary con- 
veniences. The value is half a million. It is 
paid for, and the money came mostly from 
people of lesser means than usually attend our 
churches. 

At once the crowds found this new place. 
Street car traffic headed for it. Autos banked 
in long lines. Sidewalks were thronged. She 
addressed three great meetings on Sundays and 
spoke at practically every week-night meeting. 
And the huge auditorium often could not admit 
the people. More recently a radio has ampli- 
fied her voice to wide ranges, where the faith- 
ful listen in with constant devotion. 

Mrs. MecPherson’s activity has been astound- 
ing. There are the continuous evangelistic serv- 
ices, which cost enormous nervous energy. 
When can she prepare her sermons, which do 
not fail to grip her audiences with an intense 
emotional response? ‘There are her gifts in 
healing, hundreds passing over the platform, 
who have previously in smaller groups received 
careful preparation. How can she supply such 
a stream of sympathy and “will to faith’? She 
maintains a school for exhorters, who are 
trained to give brief sermons and are sent forth 
to preach. There is maintained a group of 
pray-ers, changed in relays, whose voices are 
never silenced. In addition she has conducted 
evangelistic and healing missions on a large 
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scale in many California cities. It has been 
a magnificent. spectacle of physical and spir- 
itual power. To reinforce Mrs. McPherson, or 
should we say to inspire her, stands her watch- 
ful mother, Mrs. Kennedy, a woman reputed to 
exercise rare executive ability, whose skill in 
organization and management, and whose force 
of character, are probably vital factors in the 
success of the project. 

Recapitulate her outstanding achievements. 
There is the temple. Add to it the striking 
fact that a million dollars have been intrusted 
to this woman, who six years ago had, maybe, 
one hundred dollars and an old auto. She and 
her mother have administered this great sum 
without command or direction. Into this 
temple probably enter greater throngs than 
into any other American religious institution. 
Hundreds affirm healing from all manner of 
diseases; thousands love her as the guide to 
their eternal salvation. Branch churches for 
her “foursquare gospel” have been formed in 
some half score places, and it is estimated that 
the followers of the evangelist number 25,000 
persons. 

How explain it? Some would say it is due 
to faithful presentation of the old-fashioned 
gospel. They would claim she has the apos- 
tolic message, uses the apostolic methods, and 
secures the apostolic results. Others counter 
with the observation that a myriad preachers 
use her methods and message, but with meager 
result. All agree to the charm of her personal- 
ity. Her face is alight; her voice and carriage 
give eloquence; her dramatic abilities, superb 
in quality and scope, are used naively with 
surpassing effect; her tone carries conviction; 
her love for folks evokes a hilarious affection 


and joy in both men and women; her sense of 


need carries her to self-giving with an utter 
unrestraint. Here is the miracle, that a woman 
—or two women—should furnish for six years 
very life and soul to so great a multitude. 

Are there flies in the ointment; are there 
valid criticisms? They are offered in plenty. 
Some say it is an autocracy; she has used that 
million dollars on her own gesture, the temple 
is her property. Yet if an autocracy, it has 
been a benevolent one. Some of her cures are 
only apparent, and others but temporary. Un- 
doubtedly, but she is following laws well known 
to the psychologist. Many stay cured, and is 
her healing so different in manner from that 
of the early church? One of our best critics 
after a visit to the Temple described her charm, 
her eloquence, the power of her affirmation, but 
found rather damning “her colossal ignorance.” 
All educated people find that. Yet do we not 
read from a very good authority that “now 
abideth, faith, hope, love—these three’’—but 
that wisdom “passeth away”? And in faith, 
hope, love, we know she was very rich. “Not 
many wise, not many noble, not many wealthy 
in her crowd.” Some of them undoubtedly, 
probably not many. It included great numbers 
of the emotionally unstable. However, we re- 
member that such was the church at Corinth 
and very likely those ‘common people’ whom 
we like to quote as hearing the Master gladly. 

Mrs. McPherson’s manner and methods were 
not the kind I prefer. But there were the 
thousands to whom. she was a very angel of 
light, a mother of comforting love, the giver 
of life and incentive, one in whom they saw 
Jesus. 

A great work, as I think, a surpassing deed. 
How thrilling even to see such a life! Will 
her work go on? Mrs. Kennedy announces that 
evangelists will maintain the temple activities 
for two years. Then Mrs. McPherson’s young 
daughter will be of an age and training to take 
up the task of her mother. That is but proph- 
ecy. Can there be another Mrs. McPherson? 

C.F. 
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With the Schools and Colleges 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 

Milwaukee-Downer College, formerly Mil- 
waukee College, observed its 75th anniversary 
June 12. This institution was one of the first 
women’s colleges in the United States. On 
June 11 members of the student body presented 
Alfred Noyes’ “Sherwood.” A number of col- 
lege presidents and deans attended the cele- 
bration on June 12. Miss Lucia Briggs, presi- 
dent of the college, and Miss Ellen Sabin, a 
former president, spoke, together with Pro- 
fessor Paxson of the University of Wisconsin 
and Pres. Ada Comstock of Radcliffe. On 
June 13 Dr. Charles W. Gilkey preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. \ 


Boston University Commencement 
Pres. Daniel Marsh officiated for the first 
time at a Boston University commencement 
on June 14. He presented 995 degrees. The 
commencement speaker was President Lowell 
of Harvard, who discussed recent tendencies in 
education. “We are regarding education,” 
said President Lowell, “less as a matter of 
information, more as a stimulating and, inci- 
dentally, a selective process. We are thinking, 
not of the course, but of the student, as a unit 
to be considered. We are moving away from 
the counting of educational credits towards a 
measurement of the student as a product of 
the system.” President Marsh announced that 
by 1944, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the institution, Boston University 
hoped to have an endowment of $75,000,000. 


Rev. Elliot Speer New President of 
Northfield Schools 


In connection with the recent Northfield 
commencement exercises Rey. Elliott Speer, 
who for the past two years has been chaplain 
of Lafayette College at Haston, Pa., was intro- 
duced to the faculty and students of the North- 
field Seminary and Mount Hermon School 
(known as the Northfield Schools) as one 
who is soon to be associated with Dr. W. R. 
Moody and Ambert G. Moody in the North- 
field work. Mr. Speer has resigned his office 
at Lafayette College to take up his new work 
this month with the title of “President of the 
Northfield Schools,” assisting Dr. Moody, 
chairman of the board of trustees. Mr. Speer 
studied at Princeton, Edinburgh, and Colum- 
bia Universites, and was formerly minister at 
Bethlehem Chapel, New York City. His father, 
Dr. R. EH. Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board and world authority on foreign missions, 
has been a member of the board of trustees at 
Northfield for the past thirty years and a vice- 
president since 1912. This new association of- 
the younger Mr. Speer with Northfield and 
with the son and nephew of D. L. Moody con- 
tinues a close relationship of two families who 
have been prominent in the ranks of Christian 
service, and promises continued success and in- 
creased results in the work of the Northfield 
Schools.. Dr. Moody, who is now in Hngland 
for rest and recuperation, is expected to re- 
turn to his work in the early fall. 

In response to his introduction, Mr. Speer 
said, “It is impossible to impress upon you, as 
I should like to, how very glad I am for an 
opportunity to come into a close association 
with all that Northfield stands for. I have 
always cherished an affection for Northfield. 
Although I am to succeed to the title of ‘Pres- 
ident of the Northfield Schools,’ I am not 
succeeding Dr. W. R. Moody, but am coming 
to assist him. There are many reasons for my 
decision, but one of the chief reasons is that 
it may be possible for me to help lengthen the 
service Dr. Moody has rendered to the North- 
field cause.” 
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Hartford Seminary Anniversary 


Four-fifths of a mile north of the unmarked 
site of the birthplace of Jonathan Edwards 
stand two old and imposing brick buildings in 
East Windsor Hill, Ct. The passing motorist, 
if not in too great haste, may read on a bill- 
board this legend: “Stop! This is the former 
home of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
built 1834, vacant for years, now remodeled 
into an Hating and Dancing Place ‘of the better 
kind,’” ete. In splendid isolation, far from the 
madding crowd, thirty classes of theologues 
pursued their education “of the better kind.” 
But in 1865 the institution moved across the 
Connecticut River and eight miles south to 
Prospect Street in Hartford. Fifteen years later 
another move westward was made to the pres- 
ent Hosmer Hall on Broad Street, where forty- 
eight classes have been at home for a part or 
the whole of their course. And again a west- 
ward move is on the program, to the new cam- 
pus on Girard Avenue, where all departments 
will be located in September. 

With the change so imminent, and, in fact, 
already in part accomplished, the anniversary 
program, May 24-26, took on largely a reminis- 
eent tone, mingled with anticipation of greater 
things to come with the new and enlarged 
equipment. A larger number of alumni than 
usual came back, lured by the last chance to 
see the old familiar building whose official ex- 
istence ended for the public with the com- 
mencement exercises Wednesday forenoon. As 
rapidly as the buildings now under construction 
will permit, transfer will be made, so that the 
Y. W. C. A. may perhaps be able to take posses- 
‘sion of Hosmer Hall in July to remodel it for 
different service. 

_Unaugurating the farewell program, a special 
service was held on Monday evening in grate- 
ful recognition of nearly fifty years in Hosmer 
Hall, in which the trustees, Pastoral Union, 
and alumni, faculty and students of all three 
schools united, together with other friends. 
Dr. Ashley Day Leavitt of Brookline, Mass., 
trustee and alumnus of 1903, was the leader, 
and gave a strong address, differentiating be- 
tween contending for faith and for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. While the semi- 
nary has swung a good distance from the phrase- 
ology of the old Hast Windsor creed, it still 
is contending for faith and truth and clearer 
light. The address was followed by the Com- 
munion service. ; 


PASTORAL UNION 


' For two years now the venerable Pastoral 
Union, once the governing body of the semi- 
nary, has surprised itself by unusual attend- 
ance of its members. The early part of its 
Tuesday forenoon meeting was marked by a 
continuous process of bringing in chairs. The 
annual routine business was transacted, and 
the retiring moderator, Rev. J. F. English 
ef Putnam, Ct., whose father, Dr. W. F. 
English of Hartford, sat beside him as secre- 
tary of the Union, gave an address on “A 
Paith of the Spirit.” Without collusion, most 
of the speakers of the week laid emphasis upon 
a similar thought. 


ALUMNI MEETING 


Many seminary alumni, not members of the 
Union, were in evidence at the historic prayer 
meéting Tuesday noon, led by President 
Mackenzie. It was true to its name, a prayer 
meeting, with many sharing in the service. Af- 
ter a buffet luncheon the alumni betook them- 
selves leisurely to the new campus a mile and 
a half away, with a good two hours for inspec- 
tion of the new buildings. Even Mackenzie 
Halil, the women’s dormitory, in use for two 
years, was new to many. Knight Hall, home of 
the School of Religious Education, has fur- 
nished afternoon classrooms for all depart- 
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ments for some months, and in its largest room 
the alumni met at 3.80. Avery Hall, housing 
the Case Library, is being rushed to comple- 
tion. The stack room, with marble floors and 
steel shelves, installed by the Library Bureau, 
is about ready, its five stories allowing for ex- 
pansion for some years to come. Hartranft 
Hall, with faculty rooms and seminary class- 
rooms, is making relatively the fastest prog- 
ress toward completion. As old grads inspected 
the new Hosmer Hall with ultimate accommo- 
dation for 120 men, and compared it with 
what was 45 years ago the new “nalatial’’ 
Hosmer Hall on Broad Street, there was a 
consensus of opinion that the world do move 
and Hartford Seminary moves with it. 

The alumni president was missing, and the 
vice-president, J. W. Flight, took flight before 
the meeting. Rey. J. Spencer Voorhees was 
made chairman and administered a program 
whose chief feature was three addresses on 
“The Seminary of My Day.” Rey. W. W. 
Sleeper, ’81, was in the first class to graduate 
from Hosmer Hall. His pictures of the con- 
trasts between the old and the new of his age 
of transition were very interesting to his hear- 
ers, practically none of whom ever knew the 
Prospect Street plant. Indeed there are barely 
three dozen former students living who knew 
the old location, and a majority of these were 
in the classes that moved over in 1880. Rev. 
8. A. Fiske, 1900, newly elected trustee, repre- 
sented the middle period of Hosmer Hall, and 
Rev. D. P. Hatch, ’24, the present generation. 
Both their addresses pictured faculty and fel- 
low students with facile touch, and many a 
humorous recollection. The necrology, read by 
Dr. H. L. Bailey, ’89, noted the passing of the 
senior alumnus, J. E. Walton, ’56, of Pasadena, 
leaving as senior now Prof. T. D. Biscoe, ’66, 
of Marietta College. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Hvery now and then the banquet manager 
tries out a new location. This year the dinner 
was held at the Central Baptist Church, and 
the feature of the evening was the tribute to 
former Pres. C. D. Hartranft by Prof. BH. S. 
Worcester, ’01, of New Brunswick Seminary, 
who spoke on the Hartranft era. With keen 
insight into the spirit of the departed chief, 
and with a command of the dictionary hardly 
less encyclopedic and accessible than the great 
Hartranft himself possessed, Dr. Worcester 
held an enthusiastic audience as he character- 
ized the man who was the inspirer of the new 
Hartford. The quality of the evening may be 
guessed by the saying that two such men as 
President Mackenzie and Dr. W. BH. Barton 
“also spoke,” and it is no disparagement to 
their eloquence to give first honors to Dr. 
Worcester. Dr. Barton has been lecturing at 
the seminary the past semester, and he spoke 
sanely about the need of more thorough train- 
ing and less elective courses. Dr. Mackenzie 
made a forward looking address and two mem- 
bers of the senior class spoke for the men and 
women about to graduate. 


COMMENCEMENT Day 


A strong note was sounded by Dr. Rush 
Rhees, ’88, president of the University of 
Rochester, in his address at the graduating 
exercises on “The Ministry of the Spirit to a 
Materialistic Age.” It is futile, he said, to 
appeal to traditional dogma or ritual, to manu- 
factured emotion, or even to the supernatural 
per se. But it is a fact, not a dogma, that 
there is a spirit in man, and there are visible 
fruits of the spirit; and there is a peace of 
God. If we can find the experience that will 
make these things real, and have a life that 
can be understood, we shall best minister to 
the present age. Forty-nine students were pre- 
sented by the three deans for certificates or 
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degrees: thirteen in the Kennedy School of 


Missions, twelve in the School of Religious * 


Education, nineteen seminary seniors, and five 
post-graduates who received one Ph.D. and four 
S.T.M. degrees. President Mackenzie gave the 
charge to the graduating classes, taking a Serip- 
ture text as usual for their motto. The 1926 
motto is “Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God,” and briefly but forcefully he 
applied this sentiment to their coming ministry. 

By an exchange system in which Hartford 
has become interested, two students from 
Germany have been guests of the seminary the 
past year, and in return two Hartford men 
have been selected to be guests in Germany 
next year: Yvo O. Waln, ’22, and Arthur L. 
Angersbach, ’26. 

The closing function of the anniversary was 
the luncheon of the School of Missions at 
Mackenzie Hall, a happy feature of which 
was the opportune arrival of Dr. R. H. Potter, 
fresh from his globe-circling deputation service 
for the American Board. He gave a brief 
sketch of his seven-months’ trip, and brought 
back greetings from many Hartford alumni 
whom he had seen in the Far Hast. 4H. L. B. 


Oberlin Theological 


Commencement 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology has 
just enjoyed its most successful commence- 
ment since the war. Wighteen degrees were 
conferred, including seventeen bachelor’s and one 
master’s degree in theology, and two other stu- 
dents will probably receive their master of arts 
degree in June. 
odist, one Presbyterian, two Disciples, two 
Evangelicals, five Baptists, and seven Congre- 
gationalists (including two Kumiai), all but 
one of whom are entering the ministry of their 
own churches. One of the Japanese will conduct 
institutional church work among Japanese in 
Peking, China, and the other is to be professor 
of ethics in Doshisha University, his Alma 
Mater. The Monroe Fellowship was awarded 
to Mr. Ivan R. Welty, who plans to take his 
graduate year at Oberlin, majoring in religious 
education for his S.T.M. degree. Of the other 
two honor pupils, Mr. Ralph P. Claggett has 
already begun his pastorate at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Sandusky, and Mr. Har- 
old N. Skidmore is called to the pastorate of 
the First Church in Holliston, Mass. 

The commencement address was given by 
Pres. Robert R. Vinson, of Western Reserve 
University, who taught theology for fourteen 
years in the Presbyterian Seminary in Texas 
prior to his term as chancellor of the State 
University. This broad experience has fitted 
him unusually well to discuss the historic con- 
flict between theology and science, and his ad- 
dress was on “A Chapter in the Controversy.” 
He deprecated the fact, that “although educa- 
tion and religion in this country began as twin 
handmaidens in the cause of the national up- 
building, as the years have gone by there has 
developed a difference in content and objective 
which seems to indicate that there are two 
kinds of education, one sacred and the other 
secular, until there has come a widespread 
popular notion that at the college door, if not 
sooner, American boys and girls must choose 
one or the other, with a choice that is exclu- 


sive and final; and we have even been provided - 


with the spectacle of the effort to restrain by 
law the free operation of educational institu- 
tions in the interest of public morals and the 
national welfare. Surely a truce in this con- 
troversy is overdue.” He made a vigorous plea 
for the union of religion and science, that man 


may be intelligent in his worship and reveren-_ 
He claimed that “sci- 


tial in his knowledge. 
ence bereft of the spiritual forees operative in 
religion would as quickly lead us to a hopeless 


The class includes one Meth- — 
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materialism as would religion subject us to the 
pains of fanaticism and superstition without 
the knowledge which science brings.” He called 
for “a new Renaissance in our universities, 
a rebirth of freedom from old formulas, of 
acceptance of new ideas, of reverence for the 
permanently true in the old convictions and 
faiths of men, and a rebirth of the placement 
of man in the wider horizons that are his. 
Nothing has happened, since Carlyle called re- 
ligion ‘the deepest thing in man,’ to cast doubt 
upon the truth of his statement. The univer- 
sity of today and the civilization of the future 
must have place with equal honor for chapel, 
library, and laboratory.” 

President King has been greatly missed since 
his failure in health last January. He has 
spent most of the intervening time at Tryon, 
N. G., and is now in much better health. He 
hopes to resume his administrative work as 
usual in September. The year at Oberlin has 
been notable because of the final settlement of 
the Hall estate, in which Oberlin College shares 
to the amount of over eleven million dollars, 
a much larger sum than was expected. At the 
time the recent endowment and building fund 
of three millions was raised (largely from 
alumni) three years ago, the condition of the 
Hall estate was very far from favorable, so that 
this sudden recovery and generous settlement 
was a great surprise. None of the Hall money, 
however, either at Oberlin or elsewhere, can 
be used for religious purposes, so the school of 
theology is obliged to look to other sources for 
the completion of its building fund, which now 
stands at $150,000. The entire institution, 
however, will profit greatly by the splendid 
development made possible in the next few 
years by these recent gifts and bequests which 
more than double the entire assets of the col- 
lege as it nears its centennial anniversary. 

G. W. F. 
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Commencement at Yale 


There were 46 candidates for the degree of 
B.D. at the one hundred and fourth commence- 
ment of the Yale Divinity School, held on 
June 6-7 in Marquand Chapel. The students 
represented various denominations and many 
parts of our country, from Texas to Minne- 
sota and from Connecticut to the Middle West. 
The Hooker-Dwight Fellowship, entitling the 
holder to two years of study abroad, was 
awarded to Nathaniel G. Long, who took his 
degree magna cum laude, while the degree was 
conferred cum laude upon Delmar 8. Markle 
and Ralph H. Rogers. 

On Sunday afternoon Professor Dahl 
preached the baccalaureate on “The Cost of 
Redemption,” taking as his text, “Suffer hard- 
ship with me as a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 
After commenting upon the wealth of America 
and the passion for luxury in our large cities, 
Dr. Dahl emphasized the fact that without 
hardship there would have been no great liter- 
ature of redemption and no bringer of redemp- 
tion, Furthermore, without it there can he 
no fit heralds of redemption today. The prob- 
lems which confront the Church demand a 
heroic ministry which has entered into the ex- 
perience of Isaiah’s suffering servant and is 
willing to “fill up on its part that which is 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ.” 

At the commencement exercises on Monday 
J. K. Benton spoke on “Religious Experience 
and Public Worship,” R.:-H. Rogers on “Free 
Thought and the Public School,” E. A. Morris 
on “The Place of the Church in Modern Life,” 
and N. G. Long on ‘Preaching to Modern 
Men.” In the address to the graduating class 
Professor Dinsmore discussed some of the 
problems with which scientific progress and 
psychological theories have confronted the min- 
istry, commenting on certain tendencies in 
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modern thought which attempt to de-personal- 
ize God into a mere symbol of values, a kind 
of cosmic hypothesis, and to invalidate reli- 
gious knowledge. While the speaker ploughed 
deep, he phrased his thought with literary sim- 
plicity and beauty, illuminating it here and 
there with flashes of humor and delivering it 
with power. 

At the alumni luncheon in Dwight Hall some 
90 guests gathered around the tables. Pres. 
Elmore M. McKee presided and called upon 
members of the various classes. Following the 
luncheon, a reception was tendered to the grad- 
uates and their families and friends in the 
Trowbridge Library, which has been nearly 
doubled in size by the addition built at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

In his report Dean Brown once more com- 
mented upon the school’s almost embarrassing 
prosperity. Nearly 250 students have been 
enrolled, so large a number that 13 classes 
were compelled to use the larger lecture rooms 
of the university, and the problem of limiting 
the school is already being discussed. Pro- 
fessor Bacon announced the generous gift of 
$20,000 from Miss Caroline Hazard, formerly 
the president of Wellesley College, endowing 
a scholarship which will make it possible for 
the holder to devote one year to Biblical study 
and research in Palestine and adjacent lands, 
possibly at the schools of oriental research at 
Jerusalem and Bagdad. This will be an ines- | 
timable privilege, not only to the future 
scholar, but to the minister whose life is to be. 
given to the service of the Church. 


If Christianity be the religion of Christ, then 
it is not hostile to patriotism, for Christ him- 
self was a patriot. He was intensely national- 
istic. He lived and died glorying in the faet 
that he was a Jew.—Charles H#. Park. 
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It aims to bring comfort, confidence, 
In the preparation of 


A compact collection of hymns, prayers and passages of 
Scripture which are likely to have a comforting, steadying 
and generally wholesome influence, a collection from which 
the inapplicable and the disturbing have been carefully 


An order of service which makes it possible for the people 
to have a large part not only in song but also in prayer 
and response, and one which is flexible enough to meet the 
requirements of ministers of different faiths. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 


A Service Book for Use in Hospitals 
Edited by ANTON T. BOISEN, Chaplain of the Worcester 


State Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts 


This new book is designed especially for use in hospitals and similar institutions. 
and courage to those who are mentally and 
this hymnal the editor consulted with 
musicians, and clergymen, and it, therefore, represents not only 
his individual judgment but the judgment of those who speak with authority 
in each of these fields. 
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for his own use. 


Send for a sample copy for examination. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


Congregational Publishing Society 


(The Pilgrim Press) 


Suitable for personal use, with the words printed so that 
they may be read as a unit. 


A hymnal inexpensive enough to be easily replaced if de- 
stroyed, and to permit any one who desires to have a copy 


Strongly bound in heavy mottled paper, famous for its 
durability and general attractiveness. 


Will not soil easily. 


Although this hymnal is prepared especially for use in hospitals, it is not limited to this field alone. 
Any group of people coming together for worship will find it inspirational and uplifting. 


Price: $20.00 per 100 copies. 


This price covers manufacturing cost only, for generous friends paid for the making of new plates. 


Expressage extra. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


19 8. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Two-Hundredth Anniversary 


at Merrimac 

Pilgrim Church, Merrimac, Rev. H. S. Lowd, 
minister, has just celebrated its 200th anniver- 
sary. The celebration began May 16, and ex- 
tended over four days.. The services of “Anni- 
versary Sunday,” as the day was called, were 
of much interest and deeply impressive. The 
exterior of the house of worship, said to be 
one of the most beautiful of its type in New 
England, was decorated with a large sign read- 
ing “Welcome,” and draped with the national 
colors. The auditorium was elaborately deco- 
rated with hemlock greenery, flowering shrubs, 
and potted ferns. A large congregation gath- 
ered for the morning service. Rev. C. W. 
Legge, a former pastor, offered prayer. Dr. 
8S. H. Woodrow, Newton Highlands, preached 
the sermon, his topic being “The Supreme Aim 
of the Church.” There were many family 
groups present from out of town. ‘These, as 
far as possible, occupied the old family pews 

‘in use by their families many years ago, At 

the close of the service the out-of-town at- 
tendants were welcomed by members of the 
‘church. 

An anniversary service of the Sunday school 
was held at noon» Remarks were made by 
several former superintendents. A history of 
the school was read by the secretary, Miss Lucy 
Sawyer. From this history it appears that the 
school was started in 1816 at the minister’s 
home by a Miss Sally Sargent, who continued 
in charge of the work for some years. |The 
instruction consisted mostly of memorizing and 
reciting scripture. About 1826 the school was 
put on a more substantial basis, being provided 
with two teachers, one for the girls and one for 
the boys. Thus the school may be said to cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary at about the same 
time the church does its 200th anniversary. It 
has had a creditable history. It now has over 
200 members, and is in excellent condition. 

At 4 P.M. a Communion service was held. 
Rey. C. W. Legge had charge, assisted by Rev. 
John Moore. Mr. Legge preached, emphasiz- 
ing the idea of service and the need of taking 
up the cross and following Christ. The pastor, 
Mr. Lowd, performed the rite of baptism, and 
welcomed four young people into church mem- 
bership. 

Following the Communion service there was 
a service of historic interest in “the church- 
yard” (now Church Street Cemetery), close by, 
near the site of the first meetinghouse, built in 
1724. Rev. John Moore delivered an address 
appropriate to the dedicating of the suitably in- 
scribed tablet which has been placed on a boul- 
der marking the spot. The veil over the stone 
was removed by two little girls, one of whom, 
Margaret Mary Wingate, is the great-great- 
great-granddaughter of Rey. Paine Wingate, 
the first pastor of the church, who began his 
ministry in 1726, and whose one pastorate con- 
tinued until his death in 1786. After the un- 
veiling wreaths were placed on the graves of 
former pastors of the church who are buried in 
the churchyard. Little Miss Wingate placed 
a wreath on the grave of her ancestor, and 
young girls of the Sunday school placed other 
wreaths on the graves of Rev. Messrs. Francis 
Welch, Samuel Mead, Peter Haton; also 
Richard Sargent, first superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Thus past and present were 
linked together in the minds of all present in 
a way not soon to be forgotten. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


The day’s program concluded with a beau- 
tiful vesper service in the church at 6 o'clock, 
previous to which tea and light refreshments 
were served to out-of-town guests in the parish 
house. 

On Monday the church kept open house from 
3.30 to 5.30 p.m. in the chapel. Music was 
furnished by members of the Whittier School. 
Light refreshments were served. There were 
many out-of-town guests present. In the par- 
lor of the parish house was arranged an his- 
torical exhibit, containing many rare and 
valuable mementoes of the early life of the 
church and parish. All the church records 
dating from 1726, and the personal diary of 
Rev. Paine Wingate, as well as many other 
articles of antiquarian interest, were on exhibi- 
tion. This display was continued during the 
remaining events of Anniversary Week. 

In the evening an organ recital was given 
by Richard L. B, Wingate, assisted by Miss 
Catherine Wingate Cameron, flutist, both direct 
descendants of the first pastor. In connection 
with the recital a fellowship service was held. 
Greetings were brought from the town govern- 
ment, local churches, sister churches of Essex 
North Association; also by Rev. Jesse Nichols, 
a native of Merrimac, who spoke as a son of 
the church. His richly reminiscent speech, in 
which he alluded to many good men and women 
he had known in the church and parish in days 
long gone, touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of his hearers as he paid tribute to their 
memory. 

On Tuesday evening there was an Olde Folks 
Concerte. The costuming of the participants 
was unusually effective. The program was 
rendered with skill and enthusiasm. 

Wednesday was observed as Anniversary 
Day, it being the exact day on which the 
church was organized. In the evening a ban- 
quet was held in Grange Hall with after-dinner 
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speaking. This was followed by an historical 
pageant in the church, which formed a fitting 
climax for the anniversary celebration. 

Pilgrim Church has had 16 settled minis- 
ters, including its present minister. The longest 
pastorate since that of Rev. Paine Wingate, 
which covered the first 60 years of the church’s 
history, was that of Rev. J. W. Flagg, who 
served the church 16 years. The church has 
worshiped in four meetinghouses. The first was 
built in 1724, the second in 1787, the third in 
1839, and the fourth (the oné now used) in 
1859. It was dedicated Jan. 12, 1860. A com- 
modious parish house has since been built, 
and connected with the main building, thereby 
adding much to its usefulness. 

This old New England church, rich in pre- 
cious memories, and better equipped for Chris- 
tian service than ever before, may well begin 
its third century of life and work with renewed 
faith and zeal. . 


Isles of Shoals Summer Conference 
Plans for the annual vacation gathering of 
Congregationalists at the Isles of Shoals, 
August 7 to 21, promise a program with an 
unusually wide range of interest. Beginning 
on Sunday, August 8, with a sermon by Rev. 
We Hy Day, Ds Di tot Bridgeport, Ct., former 
moderator of the National Council, the first 
week will have as daily lecturers Principal 
J. J. Banninga of Union Theological School, 
Pasumali, India, and Prof. John Pitt Deane of 
the department of biblical literature at Beloit. 
Dr. Banninga, with the rich background of 25 
years in India, will give a series of intimate 
addresses on “Present-Day India in Politics, 
Hyangelism, Education, Society, and Labor.” 
Professor Deane, recently returned from sey- 
eral months’ study and observation in Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Hgypt, will give a course of 
lectures on “The Home Lands of the Bible.” 
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The second week will have ‘among its 
speakers Rey. Edward Shillito, of London, 
England, author of half a score of books and 
a journalist who is well known in this coun- 
try as the English correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Century. Under the general theme, ‘The 
Church of Christ in England,” he will give a 
series of five morning lectures on religious and 
political movements in Great Britain. Rev. A. 
W. Palmer, D.D., successor of Dr. W. HE. 
Barton in the First Church at Oak Park, Ill., 
and for eight years pastor of the strong Cen- 
tral Union Church in Honolulu, will give three 
addresses on “What Hawaii Means to Chris- 
tian Civilization,” “Japan,” and “The Problem 
of the Pacific.” Prof. EH. B. Woods, head of 
the department of sociology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, will give three addresses on “Some 
Aspects of Human Nature and Sociology.” 

The preparation of the program is in the 
experienced hands of Rey. H. D. Baton, D.D., 
for many years president of Beloit College. 
Dr. Eaton is president of the Isles of Shoals 
Association and he will preside at the con- 
ference. In addition to other features there 
will be daily concerts by the Hddy Trio, con- 
sisting of pianist, violinist, and ’cellist, and 
services of worship in the little stone church, 
relic of a day when Star Island was inhabited 
by a colony of fishermen. 

This year’s conference will be the 11th held 
by the Congregationalists at the Isles of 
Shoals, and the enthusiasm and success of last 
year and the interest aroused by the announce- 
ment of this year’s program lead these in 
charge to believe that it will be the largest 
yet held. Miles out at sea, far from autos, 
movies, and telephone, from noise, dust, and 
heat, the people who sojourn at the Shoals 
find rest for weary nerves, refreshment both of 
body and soul, and a rare good fellowship. 

The secretary of the conference is Mrs. E. 
B. Gulick, Box 41, Wellesley, Mass., to whom 
inquiries should be addressed. 


Ohio Reports Fewer and Larger 
Churches 


The Ohio Congregational churches are be- 
coming fewer and larger year by year, accord- 
ing to a report recently made by Rey. John G. 
Fraser, registrar of the Ohio Conference. On 
January 1, 1921, there were 236 churches with 
a total membership of 47,061, or an average 
of 199. On January 1, 1926, the number of 
churches had decreased to 220, but the total 
membership had advanced to 50,565, or an 
average of 230. 

For the year just passed, the increase in 
membership for the entire state is disappoint- 
ingly and unexpectedly small, according to Mr. 
Fraser: 149 against 1,563 a year ago. Some of 
the individual churches, however, report large 
accessions. Plymouth, Cleveland, leads with a 
net gain of 153. Other net gains were: Can- 
ton, 68; Lakewood, Cleveland, 96; Painesville, 
89: Hough, Cleveland, 46. 

The membership of several Ohio churches 
is beyond the 1,000th mark. First, Toledo, has 
1,687; Oberlin, 1,286; Pilgrim, Cleveland, 


1,277; First, Columbus, 1,223; Canton, 1,189; 
Buclid Avenue, Cleveland, 1,137; Washington, 
Toledo, 1,101; and First, Akron, 1,012. 


In 


Summer Boarders and Campers 


If you havea good house or camp or hotel in an attractive 
place for summer boarders, let us help you to get the 
boarders or campers. Many people are making their res- 
ervationsnow. Anadyertisement in The Congregation- 
alist may put you in touch with just the kind of people 
whom you desire for the coming summer. We shall be 
pleased to advise you and to help you to make your 
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church-school enrollments, 
nati, leads with 1,094. 

In home expenses Lorain has set the pace 
with its $104,743, covering an expenditure for 
a new building. The total property values at 
the end of the year was $10,317,350, according 
to the report. 


Plymouth, Cincin- 


Week-Day Religious Instruction 


in Oregon 

An illuminating report, the result of a care- 
ful personal study of week-day religious edu- 
cation in Oregon, was made by Rev. B. H. 
Jones, of Portland, at the recent State Confer- 
ence meeting in Hugene. In 26 districts in this 
state during the past year over 10,000 children 
have received religious instruction in state-en- 
dowed and state-recognized schools. The move- 
ment is growing rapidly and next fall an en- 
rollment of 15,000 is expected. The denomi- 
nations co-operate in financing and conducting 
the schools, which are organized in church 
buildings close to the grade schools. One of 
the most successful schools is held in our First 
Church, Portland, with two full-time teachers 
and an enrollment of 750 children. The groups 
are classified according to their grade in day 
school, and receive an hour of religious instruc- 
tion each week. 

Mr. Jones found that in the same grade 
school there is often a wide variation in the 
percentage of children from the different 
classes that attend the religious school. Some 
grades have an attendance of 100 per cent and 
others only 20 per cent. As a rule, the younger 
children attend in larger numbers than the 
older pupils, but the main reason for the dif- 
ference in the attendance, he said, is to be 
found in the attitude of the grade school 
teachers. Many of these teachers encourage 
their pupils to take religious instruction, others 
are indifferent, and some are silently hostile. 
The latter, by crowding their pupils with 
studies, sometimes make it difficult for their 
pupils to attend the religious school. The 
value of the religious instruction depends not 
so much on the equipment or the course of 
study as it does on the personality of the 
teachers. Investigation has shown that the 
week-day school of religious education reaches 
a large number of children who never attend 
any Sunday School. Mr. Jones strongly criti- 
cized an attempt that has been made by the 
state department of education to dictate mi- 
nutely the course of Bible study to be taught 
in these schools. This step he declared to be 
wrong in principle and decidedly unsatisfactory 
in practice. 


From East to West 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Two-Hundredth Anniversary at Concord 

The 200th anniversary of the first religious 
service held in Concord was commemorated at 
Concord on May 16. Im the afternoon there 
were brief services on the interval below Sugar 
Ball Bluff, where the pioneers, led by Rev. 
Enoch Coffin of Newbury, Miass., met to pray 
on May 15, 1726. There was a short address 
by Rev. G. H. Reed, D.D., pastor of First 


| Church, of which Rev. Mr. Coffin was virtual 


founder. Pastors of other Protestant denomi- 
nations assisted. On the same evening, in the 
auditorium of First, a large audience gathered 
for the formal historical service, at which an 
historical sermon was preached by Rev. oO. W. 
Peterson, pastor of Penacook, and chaplain of 
the New Hampshire legislature. Mr. Peterson 
retold the story of the service held in 1726, and 
traced the development from that occasion of 
the religious life of Concord. There was an 
organ recital by Alexander Lamb, organist of 
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the Unitarian Church, and musical selections 
by a chorus made up of the combined choirs of 
the city under the leadership of Herbert W. 
Rainie. 


New Pastor at Deerfield 

Deerfield, now organized as a community 
church, is fortunate in securing Miss Caroline 
H. Ferguson of Manchester as resident pastor. 
She has supplied Deerfield several months since 
the death of Rev. Christina McKenzie. Miss 
Ferguson comes from the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, and will this summer receive her de- 
gree of bachelor of theology. Before studying 
for the ministry she specialized in music and 
pageantry. Deerfield, which is in a rural sec- 
tion of the state, looks forward with great 
confidence to the future under Miss Ferguson’s 
leadership. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Retires from Active Service 
Rey. C. B. Wathen will soon terminate his 
relation with the South Dartmouth church 
after 16 years as its minister. By action of 
the church he becomes pastor emeritus. His 
pastorate is the longest in the history of the 
parish, and since his coming in 1910, the mem- 
bership has increased 80 per cent. Mr. Wathen 
is a native of New Brunswick, receiving ‘his 
academic training in Canada and his theolog- 
ical degree from Bangor. He was ordained 
in 1883 at Orono, Maine, and held pastorates 
in New Hampshire and in Chelmsford and 
Rehoboth in Massachusetts. Improvements 
upon church property at Dartmouth during his 
service have amounted to $30,000. 


Essex North Association 

First, Georgetown, Rev. W. O. Conrad, min- 
ister, is rejoicing over the good results of a 
two-weeks’ evangelistic campaign conducted in 
April in union with the Baptist church of the 
town, Coles F, Tompkins, a business man evan- 
gelist, gave a, gospel message twice on Sunday 
and every evening except Saturday. He was 
assisted by his quartet, which added much to 
the interest of the meetings. Mr. Conrad re- 
ports that these meetings were a distinct gain 
to the town. As a result, 15 persons united 
with First Church on May 9, 18 being on con- 
fession. ‘Ten or more persons were added to 
the Baptist church. 

The men’s brotherhood of First have placed 
a Wayside Pulpit and bulletin board in front 
of the church. 

At the last meeting of Essex North Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, held with Sec- 
ond Church, West Newbury, May 12, the pro- 
gram was of such unusual timeliness as to be 
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suggestive to program committees of other asso- 
ciations. The general theme was, “The Church ; 
Its Competitors and Allies.” Four addresses 
were given as follows: “The Church and the 
Automobile,” Rey. J. H. Allen, Riverside, Ha- 
verhill; “The Church and the Radio,’ Rev. 
H. C. Cutbill, West Boxford; “The Church 
and Fraternal Organizations,” Rey. H. HE. 
Hurd, Centre, Haverhill; ‘The Church and Mo- 
tion Pictures and Theaters,’ Rey. G. W. Hyl- 
ton, Belleville, Newburyport. The addresses 
bore marks of painstaking investigation, also 
of a readiness to deal fairly with the subjects 
considered. There was earnest and profitable 
discussion from the floor, but it was regretted 
that more time was not available for that 
purpose. 


Resigns at Stoughton 
Rev. A. HE. Martin will complete eight fruit- 


ful years at Stoughton, September 1, when his * 


resignation becomes effective. Highty-two mem- 
bers have been received, 61 by profession. Im- 
portant changes have been made in modernizing 
the building and heating plant, vestries remod- 
eled, pastor’s study, completely equipped kitchen. 
These improvements have cost more than $36,- 
000, the greater part of which has already been 
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paid through the co-operation of members and 
organizations. Mr. and Mrs. Martin have given 
themselves generously to the parish and a large 
number of families have been brought into a 
closer relation to the church. One of their 
sons is-a teacher at Northfield, and another, 
just completing a course at Hartford School of 
Pedagogy, has accepted a position as director 
of religious education at Hope Church, Spring- 
field. 


CONNECTICUT 
With the Hartford Churches 


Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, who on July 1 com- 
pletes 35 years of service as pastor of the First 
Church of Christ, West Hartford, has been 
made pastor emeritus. A call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. J. F. Halliday of the First 
Church, Binghamton, N. Y., to become pastor, 
and it is expected that the call will be ac- 
cepted. The West Hartford church, in a 
rapidly growing section in the immediate sub- 
urbs of Hartford, affords a most promising 
field. 


The Hast Hartford church (‘‘The White 
‘Church’’) is to enlarge its present quarters by 
remodeling the basement, at an expense of 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements under these headings cost four cents per word each insertion, in- 
cluding initials and address, minimum cost 60 cents per insertion. Keyed ads. (care 
The Congregationalist, Boston,) cost 15 cents additional. Cash in advance only. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Opens June 26th. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 22nd season. 


VACATION PLACES 


Montlaken, Alton, N. H. A country vacation 
resort overlooking Lake Winnepesaukee. Beauti- 
ful view; delightful walks and drives; fresh veg- 
etables from home garden. Ideal place for rest 
and to enjoy nature. Booklet. Address Evelyn 
H, Child, R. F. D. 1, Alton, N. H. 


Maple Lodge Homestead, Conway, Mass. Farm- 
house with modern improvements’ Pleasant 
rooms and home cooking, with all farm and 
dairy products. Beautiful location in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires. Open now and through 
September. Florence Howland, 


White Mountains, North Conway, N. H. Come 
to the mountains! Grand scenery, auto trips, 
golf, movies. Limited number of guests enter- 


tained in private family, all conveniences. Arthur 
H. Furber. 


Hillside Farm in restful location, with view of 
White Mountain range. Can accommodate lim- 
ited number of boarders. For further particu- 
lars write Mrs. W. V. Staples, Conway, N. H. 


Make plans early for your Summer Vacation! 
We offer good accommodations in our small hotel 
in village, within visiting distance of the White 
Mountains, Freedom from hay fever. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Booklet. A. J. Newman, 
Heights House, Lunenburg, Vt. 


Arbutus Farm, Dunbarton, N. H. Old-fashioned 
country farmhouse, large, airy rooms, excellent 
table, fruits and vegetables in season, accredited 
herd of Jersey cows. Pleasant walks and drives, 
altitude 900 feet. Rates, $12 and $13 per week 
and transportation. F. B. Garvin, R. F. D. 
Concord, N. H 


, 


Washington, D. C. The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. HWxcellent accommodations for travelers. 


pont White House. Garage. Write for reserva- 
ions. 


Family Camp—provision for children, 
Women’s Vacation Camp. Booklets. 
Tuk (Wauregan), Northfield, Mass. 


PASTORATE WANTED 


Wanted—Change of pastorate.. Any church 
wanting experienced minister, write me. T. R. 
Gray, Olds, Iowa. 


Goed preacher and excellent worker desires 
change of pastorate between now and September 
1. Orthodox and quite active in community life. 
Can command good field. Prefer small town 
with good schools. Write “Seeker,” The Oongre- 
gationalist. 


Young 
Quinneh 


NEAL ESTATE 


Saratoga, Cal. For rent, comfortably furnished 
house for one or two years, $1,200 a year. Six 
rooms and bath, two sleeping porches, oil-burn- 
ing furnace, all modern conveniences, centrally 
located, ideal climate, beautiful mountain views; 
adults only. References given and required. 
P. O. Box 190. 


For Sale. Help minister, over 40 years’ serv- 
ice, escape public charity by purchasing 3% 
acres Boston suburban, free and clear. Particu- 
ae from Congregational Minister, Carsonville, 
Mich. 


To Let—Five-room furnished cottage on the 
shore of Lake Winnepocket. Boating, bathing, 
and Seite. $20 a week. Henry H. Austin, War- 
ner, N. H. 


POSITION WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent Worsted Plant (or 
Worsted and Woolen). Have you a place for a 
young American Protestant with seven years’ 
practical shop experience in complete process on 
worsted (and some experience on wool) who, 
seeking opportunity rather than income, is will- 
ing to do consistent hard work, regardless of 
hours or pay? This man has high school and 
business college training, together with two 
years’ billing and shipping, pay-roll and cost. 
Would consider responsible position in cost and 
efficiency department. Age 30, unmarried, now 
employed, will promptly furnish strongest of ref- 
erences and interview. Address Rev. D. HB. 
Adams, 51 Church St., Ware, Mass. 


Musical Director of large university desires 
position as Organist and Choir Director with 
church requiring best in Musical Ministry, havy- 
ing large organ. K. Runkel, 827 Marshall Ave., 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For the Sick, Aged, and Shut-in:—Send this 
advertisement to Blizaheth Merriam, Framing- 
ham, Mass., and receive free, for distribution 
among sick, aged, and shut-in, ten copies of 
John’s Gospel, with map and outline. Hasy to 
hold, Correspondence with hospitals invited. 


Wanted by Southern white school man teacher. 
Science, Latin or Mathematics. “C.,” The Oon- 
gregationalist. 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools 
and colleges. Calls coming daily. -Good posi- 
tions for good teachers. Send for circulars. 
Albany. Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 

Cut this advertisement out, send with your 
address and five cents (stamps accepted) to 
Hlizabeth Merriam, Beech St., Framingham, 
Mass. You will receive John’s Gospel, with map 
and method of interesting others in Bible read- 
ing. Tested fifteen years. It works. 
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$16,500. This will provide additional room 
for the social life of the church. 


The Hartford Council of Churches, of which 
Prof. E. K. Mitchell of Hartford Theological 
Seminary is president, has issued a pamphlet 
showing the scope of the work of the Council 
in serving the churches and Sunday schools 
of Hartford, East Hartford, West Hartford, 
Wethersfield, Newington, Bloomfield, Windsor, 
and Rocky Hill. It has been in operation for 
26 years. It looks after boys or girls brought 
before the Juvenile Court, conducts an infor- 
mation bureau, carries on work in the Wethers- 
field prison, introduces immigrants to the 
churches, organizes a city survey, and for the 
past two years has conducted a leadership 
training school in co-operation with members 
of the faculty of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 


Center Church, Hartford, is rejoicing in the 
return of its minister, Dr. R. H. Potter, from 
his trip to India in the interest of the American 
Board. A recent calendar of the church 
printed a letter of thanks and appreciation of 
the pastor for the Christmas gift of nearly 
$1,000 sent to him to use at his discretion for 
the missions of India, and giving a list of the 
work to which grants from this gift had been 
made. Center Church Camp at Columbia 
Lake, Ct., will be in operation during the sum- 
mer—in July for boys and in August for girls 
—under the direction of Mr. BH. F. Kullgren, 
superintendent of the church school and of 
Warburton Chapel, with the assistance of Miss 
Beatrice Jones, a student of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, who will have 
charge of the girls. 


The Talcott St. Church, Hartford, began the 
celebration of its 100th anniversary June 13. 
Rev. H. M. Kingsley of Detroit conducted the 
service in the morning, preaching on “The 
Forward Look,” and in the evening Dr. R. H. 
Potter spoke on “Modern Acts of the Apostles.” 


NEW YORK 

Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, Calls Pastor 

The Lewis Avenue Church of Brooklyn has 
called to its pastorate Rev. L. T. Barnette, who 
has been for the past year the successful pas- 
tor of the Morningside Presbyterian Church 
in Manhattan. Mr. Barnette’s earlier ministry 
was with the Disciples, his last pastorate in 
that connection having been at Pueblo, Col. 
There seems to be assurance that he will be a 
real addition to the denominational strength 
in Brooklyn. 


Thirtieth Anniversary Observed 

The Manhattan Church of New York City 
celebrated on June 2 the 30th anniversary 
of the meeting at which it was decided to or- 
ganize the church. At a banquet on that date 
the pastor, Rev. E. H. Emett, introduced two 
of the three members who were present at the 
original meeting, Mr. C. W. Bowen and Capt. 
Henry Melville. Mrs. Cora Dickinson, the 
third member of the group of founders still 
connected with the church, was detained from 
this gathering by illness. Other brief talks 
were given by Prof. J. B. Clark, Prof. W. 
Rockwell, Miss Carolyn Newell, Mrs. Howard 
Doane, and the greetings of the New York 
City Association were brought by the execu- 
tive secretary, Rev. J. L. Kilbon. 

This gathering was preliminary to a more 
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formal celebration of the 30th anniversary of 
the church to be held in the fall, at which 
time Dr. Hmett, who has now connected him- 
self formally with the Congregational body, 
expects to be installed as pastor. His five 
years of diligent work in the church have given 
him a place in the affections of his co-workers 
which make his formal acceptance and transfer 
from the Baptist to the Congregational fellow- 
ship a matter of great satisfaction to his 
Congregational brethren. 


ILLINOIS 

Improvements at Alton 

During the last year more than $2,000 have 
been spent for repairs and improvements, all 
of which was provided by the women’s so- 
cieties. Motion pictures have been used in 
the evening services for the past six months 
with gratifying results. The seats have been 
filled, the offerings have more than covered 
the expense, and real interest in the church life 
has been developed. Since January first, 42 
people have united with the church, of whom 
83 came on profession. Rey. J. C. Townsend 
is pastor. 


Farewell Banquet for Rollo Pastor 

On May 23 the members of the Rollo church 
gave a farewell banquet in honor of their pas- 
tor, Walton HW. Cole, Jr., and family, who 
began their work at the Grayland Church, 
Chicago, June 1. About 200 guests were pres- 
ent. Following the dinner, several speakers 
from the community and from neighboring 
towns expressed their keen appreciation of Mr. 
Cole’s untiring efforts in behalf of the com- 
munity and their deep regret at his departure. 
As a more substantial expression, a purse was 
given him. Mr. Cole’s resignation marked the 
close of a two years’ active and earnest pas- 
torate. It is seldom that a man so young takes 
such an intelligent interest in the varied activ- 
ities or leaves such a lasting impression in the 
hearts of his parishioners. The entire com- 
munity wishes for him the prosperity and hap- 
piness which he so richly deserves. 


MISSOURI 


Maplewood Enjoys Prosperity 

During the five years of the pastorate of 
Rev. N. O. Bartholomew, Maplewood, the addi- 
tions to the church have been numerous, the 
Sunday school has grown, a parsonage has been 
purchased, and, recently, it has been completely 
remodeled and renovated. The church is con- 
sidering the enlargement of its meetinghouse. 


Prospect Avenue, Kansas City, Advances 

Prospect Avenue Church of Kansas City is 
located in the midst of a good residential sec- 
tion. The present pastor is Rev. J. I. Walker. 
Since his coming to the field, the meetinghouse 
has undergone extensive repairs and improve- 
ments, the congregations have increased, and 
the Sunday school has nearly doubled. The 
parsonage has also been thoroughly renovated. 
At a recent Sunday evening service the Central 
High School Orchestra of Kansas City fur- 
nished music. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

What the Churches are Doing 

Rey. H. HB. Johnson, pastor at Hill City, 
serves also Keystone and Pine Camp. Reli- 
gious week-day instruction is proving a real 
success. At Hill City 110 are enrolled, and at 
Keystone 25 come each week to the church for 
instructions. The Boy Scout troop is doing 
splendidly. The boys earned over $50 for their 
summer outing by cutting and selling wood. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. @ Buildings. Gymnasium. 
MISS FLORENCE BIGELOW, Principal 
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When Sunday Comes 
By John Andrew Holmes 
To praise a preacher merely because he 
makes his hearers weep is like lauding a 
surgeon for making his patients squirm. 


Mr. Johnson is also chairman of the Com- 
mercial Club of the town and the leader of a 
poultry and pig club, with 10 enrolled members 
who are intensely interested in the work. 

On Christian Endeavor Day the young peo- 
ple of Trail City took complete charge of the 
evening church service. They have presented 
the church with a collection plate and have 
voted to pay one quater of the church’s share 
of the apportionment for 1926. 

At Fort Pierre prayer meetings have had an 
average attendance of 30, nearly half of these 
being men. The midweek meetings were started 
last summer, and the interest has not waned. 


On Easter day, 50 gold wreaths (the second ; 


unit of the gold pin) were given out to Sun- 
day school pupils for perfect attendance. Many 
of these 50 had not missed a Sunday school 
session for two years. The young people’s so- 
ciety has an average attendance of 30. Rev. 
J. CG. N. Pengelly is pastor. 

In the range territory out from Newell, Rev. 
H. W. Jamison has organized two new Sunday 
schools—the Twilight Congregational and the 
Willow Creek. Mr. Jamison reports that this 
comes as a direct result of his home department 
work. He will give these places once-a-month 
preaching services during the summer. 


MINNESOTA 


Progress at Mankato 

First, Mankato, has never been in a more 
prosperous condition than at the present time, 
under the able leadership of the pastor, Dr. G. 
EF, Armington. Dr. Armington is an attractive 
and scholarly speaker and his sermons have 
greatly increased the congregations. The young 
people’s society is in a flourishing condition, 
and the* church school, graded to approved 
standards, is doing excellent work. Many 
needed repairs have been made on the 
church plant this past year, including new 
pews, the redecoration of the church and the 
redecoration and reshingling of the parsonage. 
Dr. Armington is held in high esteem by his 
church and throughout the city. 


OKLAHOMA 

Children Trained for Church Membership 

Rev. G. H. Dierlamm of the Binger church 
conducts every Saturday afternoon a class for 
the children preparatory to church member- 
ship. The children are receiving instruction 
in the following subjects: What It Means to 
Be a Christian, the History of Congregational- 
ism, and the Intelligent Reading of the Bible. A 
short ritual introduced into the morning service 
has resulted in a more manifest spirit of worship. 


ARIZONA 
Young People Organized at Tucson 
The cycle of young people’s organizations at 
First, Tucson, is now complete under the 
leadership of Mr. H. H. Wright, assistant to 
the pastor, Dr. G. A. Andrews. ‘The university 
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young people, the high school young people, and 
the younger boys all have definite organiza- 
tions. Dr. Andrews’ recent series of sermons 
on “The Old-Fashioned Ten Commandments in 
the Twentieth Century” created an interest 
which extended far beyond the bounds of his 
own constituency. 


COLORADO 

Denver Notes 

Denver Congregationalism has been strength- 
ened by the coming of Rev. Archie Toothaker 
to City Park Church and Rey. H. J. Ridings 
to Sixth Avenue. Both fields are taking on 
new activity and success under their leader- 
ship. Rev. Charles Bridwell is drawing larger 
crowds at the Tabernacle than have been 
known there for many years, and is organizing 
an institutional program adapted to that part 
of the city. Rev. Robert Hopkin of First 
Church is enjoying a visit to Canada, England, 
and Seotland this summer. Rev. and Mrs. 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missionary and Christian Association serv- 
ice. Interdenominational faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the cultural advantages of 
Oberlin College and its complete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 


Scholarships and financial help available. 


Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 


Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Announees the opening cf its New Buildings 
The Holbrook Library 
The Administration Building 
The Men’s Hall 
The Institution is ADMIRABLY EQUIPPED and ADVANTAGEOUSLY 
LOCATED. Outstanding Faculty. Facilities of the Uni- 
versity of California. Prepares for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service 
Religious Education Social Service Research 
Opportunities for self support 
Sixty-First Year Opens August 16, 1926 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, President 


MacBuffie, School 
| CK Por Girls 22 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. Broad 
General Courses, emphasizing Home-Making, Art and 
Music—also Gymnasium, Swimming, Horsemanship. 

Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bangor Theological Seminary 


The 110th year opened Sept. 23. Thorough 
training for ministers and missionaries. Courses 
leading to degree or diploma. Special opportumty 
for non-college men to gain Seminary equipment 
and prepare for advanced college standing. 

For catalogue and information, apply to 
WARREN J. Mouton, President 


Bangor, Maine. 


finest in its section of New England. 
with many special collections, is for 
theologicél material in the country. 


assistants. 


HARTFORD 


W. Dovcras MaAckenzin, President 


SER’ f handsome, well-appointed buildings makes the campus of the Foundation one of the 
fi ee : aa The Case Memorial- Library, containing 125,000 volumes, 


the use of the three schools. 
The faculty is made up of 27 men and women of scholarly attainments, besides lecturers and 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


It is one of the richest in 
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F. G. Brainerd attended commencement at 
Oberlin, where their son Garreth graduated, 
as also did a son of Rey. J. A. Long of Denver. 

In a recent report of Congregational beney- 
olences in Colorado the Park Church, Greeley, 
stood first. The Boy Scouts of this church 
won first place in a county-wide efficiency con- 
test in scouting, and the Camp Fire circle was 
recently selected as having the best annual re- 
port in the state. Thirty-one new members 
were received to Park Church in May. 


IDAHO 
State News 
The women’s Bible class in the church at 
Rockland has grown steadily in numbers and 
interest. A Christian Endeavor Society, or- 
ganized this past winter, is doing good work. 


Rey. Thomas McCamant has been serving 
Wright Church, Boise, for about six months. 
During the first quarter of the year he 
preached a series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer at the morning service. At the eve- 
ning a series of talks on “Denominational 
Appreciation” were given by speakers repre- 
senting various churches. The series closed 
with general discussion and an address on 
Christian unity by the pastor. A pageant was 
given by the Intermediate Christian Endeavor 
Society, bringing out dramatically the contribu- 
tions of all the churches, with emphasis on the 
community church. 


Rey. A. S. Ford is doing a fine work in the 
mountain town of McCall. New hymn books 
have been secured, a boys’ club is successfully 
carried on, and a real service of worship in 
both church school and church is conducted. 


Money is Often 
Found in Attics 


Search your attic or storeroom now. 
Don’t burn old envelopes. Save or de- 
stroy contents and send to address below 
only the envelopes bearing U. S. or Con- 
federate stamps mailed between 1845 and 
1865. Do not cut off stamps or write dates 
on envelopes. Loose stamps not wanted. 
Pack envelopes carefully to prevent dam- 
age in mailing and forward to advertiser 
—a_ responsible, private collector — for 
valuation. Good prices paid for both rare 
and common issues. Look today! 


HAROLD C. BROOKS, Box 314, Marshall, Mich. 


Earn $25 Weekly 


in spare time, writing short stories and news items 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Details and copyright book sent FREE. 


PRESS SYNDICATE, 1228, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRESCOTT PINES 
SANATORIUM 


For the treatment of tuberculosis. Located 
in a pine forest, free from sand and dust 
storms. An invigorating, mild, dry climate. 
Altitude, 5,346 feet above sea level. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


The Massachusetts General Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES ¢ 


Regular three-year course requires high school diploma. 
Time allowance to college graduates with accredited courses, 


5-year course in affiliation with Simmons College giving B.S. 
degree. Maintenance, text-books, and uniforms supplied to 
members of the training school. Entrance February and 
September. 


Sally Johnson, R.N., Principal 


Boston, Mass. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. 
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MONTANA 
State Briefs 


Billings Community Church. The work is 
thriving under the leadership of Rev. J. R. 
Beebe. His strong, stirring preaching is draw- 
ing full houses. Mr. Beebe is a veteran of the 
circuit in Montana, having long served the 
Broadview parish. 


Absarokee. The work of the “Stillwater 
Parish” has been resumed under the leader- 
ship of Rey. D. BE. Evans, and the outlook is 
most hopeful. 


Arlee. This church, which has been dormant 
for several years, has been brought back to 
life in a strong way. The father of one of the 
university professors at Missoula undertook 
the leadership of the church a year ago, and 
now the attendance fills the building and the 
church school has been revived and is well 
organized. ” 


OREGON 

Churches Set Own Apportionment 

Oregon churches have responded splendidly 
to the new benevolence plan, whereby each 
church sets its own apportionment instead of 
having it handed down from a conference com- 
mittee. The churches are asked to figure their 
own apportionment on the basis of what they 
spend for their regular running expenses. Most 
of the churches in a fine spirit have entered 
into this thoroughly democratic policy and 
many have voluntarily raised their pledge. The 
few that have not voted their own apportion- 
ment have received a figure from the state ap- 
portinonment committee as heretofore. The 
apportionments or pledges range from 7 to 
40 per cent of the current expenses. The 
stronger churches of course are able to give 
proportionately more than the weaker ones. 
At the top of the list is First Church, Port- 
land, with a pledge of $7,000, or 40 per cent 
of its regular running expenses. Sunnyside, 
Portland, has promised $1,675, or 23 per cent 
of its current expenses. Forest Grove has 
voted $1,000, or 24 per cent, and First, Salem, 
$1,000, or 20 per cent of the local expenses. 
Most of the churches in the state have pledged 
for missions an amount equivalent to 10 per 
cent of their current expenses. 


Rev. H. S. Wiley Resigns _ 

After over three years of fine service, Rev. 
H. S. Wiley has resigned from Ardenwald and 
Oswego, near Portland. <A largely attended 
farewell reception was held in the Ardenwald 
church recently, when, with many _ expressions 
of appreciation and regret, Mr. and Mrs. Wiley 
were presented with a testimonial, an auto- 
graphed quilt, and a purse of money. Before 
taking up active work again they intend to rest 
for three months in Iowa, their old home state. 
Mr. Wiley is a graduate of Grinnell College, 
and Mrs. Wiley’s father, an aged Civil War 
veteran, is still living in Grinnell. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dedicate Pipe Organ at Oneonta 

In a beautiful vesper service a new memorial 
organ was dedicated recently at the Oneonta 
Church, South Pasadena. The gift of a friend, 
it is a choice instrument, having chimes, harp, 
and a well-balanced selection of solo and ac- 
companiment stops. Thus, with the new build- 
ing, the church comes into a splendid equip- 
ment. Much emphasis is placed upon music. 
One of the annual events is the visit on a Sun- 
day evening of the great chorus of First 
Church, Los Angeles. 

On Wednesday evenings the pastor, Rev. H. 
I’. Burr, is presenting an interesting series of 
discussions on some modern views of Jesus, 
which include: “An Italian Catholic’s View— 
Papini’s Life of Christ’; “A Jewish Scholar’s 
View—Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth’; “A 
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Twentieth-Century American’s View—Barton’s 
The Man Nobody Knows’; “A Woman’s View 
—Mary Austin’s The Small Town Man’; “An 
Englishman’s View—Glover’s The Jesus of His- 
tory and Jesus in the Experience of Men”; 
“The West Shows Jesus to the Hast—Gilkey’s 
Jesus and Our Generation.” At a recent eye- 
ning service in this church, the young people 
put on the play, The Bishop’s Candlesticks. 


Building Repairs at Santa Barbara 

Of wide interest is the information that the 
church building at Santa Barbara, which was 
damaged by the earthquake, has been repaired 
and is now more stable and beautiful than be- 
fore. Exterior and interior were redecorated, 
and some improvements made. There was a 
service of rededication which included a 
pageant, Onward and Upward, O Church. The 
pastor, Rey. Paul Davies, led in the service 
and was assisted by Rev. W. C. Merrill, pas- 
tor emeritus. 


HAWAII 
New Worker for Young People 
The Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific Islands has offered to provide the sal- 
ary and expenses of a field worker to be 


employed by the Hawaiian Hyvangelical Associ-. 


ation. For the first year the person thus 
employed will spend her time making a survey 
of the churches in Hawaii in relation to women 
and girls, in particular, and to youth in gen- 
eral. This work will begin as soon as possible 
after June 1. 


Union, Ewa, Dedicates New Building 

The new home of the Union Church, Ewa, 
was dedicated on May 16. The church serves 
the English-speaking people on the plantation, 
and a large congregation was present at the 
opening service. Dr. J. L. Hopwood presided 
and preached the sermon. His subject was: 
“What the Church Stands For.” Dr. W. H. 
Fry, superintendent of the Methodist Mission 
for the Hawaiian Islands, and Rey. N. C. 
Schenck, a field secretary of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions, assisted in the service. The 
new church is a beautiful structure. Careful 
attention has been given to the design of the 
pews and to the decoration of the interior. The 
gray walls and the rich blue color tone that 
has been used in the curtains and the floor 
coverings are especially restful.. The plantation 
company has given the church to the commu- 
nity and the congregation provided a large part 
of the money for the equipment. Dr. Hopwood, 
president of the Mid-Pacifie Institute, is acting 
pastor. 


First Aid for 
Whooping Cough 


Mother, just rub 
Roche’s Embrocation 
on your child’s chest 
and see the quick re- 
lief it brings. 


Very soon it loosens 
pm the phlegm and over- 
Once you have 


bw 


comes congestion. 


learned its value, you will never be 
without it for emergencies. 

Sold by All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Proprietors 


Baby Loves 
A Bath With 


§ 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 

Bripen, R. T., Key West, Fla., to Larger Parish, 
| Okarche, Okla. At work. 
Carrpr, G. K., North Berwick, Me., 
| Greenfield, Mass. Accepts. 
Dunny, W. B., Southington, Ct., to professorship 

of Bible and Philosophy, Russell Sage College, 
_ Troy, N. Y. Accepts to begin Sept. 20. 
GruBAUGH, L. H., Maple St., Danvers, Mass., to 
| Second, Biddeford, Me. Accepts. 
Mor@an, C. J., Oregon City, Ore., to Howard 
_ Community, Chicago, Ill At work. 
RoBERTSON, J. C., Lisle, Ill., to Three Lakes, Wis. 


to First, 


| Accepts. 
SAUNDERS, W. W., Denver, Ill, to Mayfield, 
Sycamore. At work. 


SrErner, R. W., York St., Newport, Ky., to 
Hastwood, Columbus, O. Accepts. 

WHITHHMAD, R. C., Stratford, Ct. to First, 
Springfield, O. Accepts to begin Sept. 1. 

Younc, Joun, Imlay City, Mich., to Big Rapids. 


Resignations 

'PruusBury, H. G., St. Paul, Chicago, Ill. Effective 

| Noy. 1. Becomes pastor emeritus. 

Renyps, F. H., Ashburnham, Mass. 

Scumink, J. A., assistant superintendent, Ohio 
Conference, to become a part of the staff of 

_ First, Columbus, O. 

THOMAS, Evan, Medford, Okla. 

| Wiuson, W. T., Spring Lake, Tex. 


3 Ordinations 

|Grar, S. W. o., Firman, Chicago, Ill, May 20. 
Sermon by Pres. O. S. Davis; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. R. Nichols, P. H. Clark, W. C. 
Graf, W. A. Rowell, C. S. Laidman, and G. L. 
Barnes. 


| 
| 
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Elizabeth Erb of Muscatine, an ideal helpmate, 
and her husband’s devoted nurse through several 
breakdowns in health. Their one child, Ernest, 
died in service during the World War. The last 
few years Dr. Beatty was an active and greatly 
loved member of the Muscatine First Congrega- 
tional Church, where the funeral took place. The 
pastor, Rey. William Hainsworth, preached the 
sermon, and several other ministers had part in 
the service. Dr. Beatty leaves a memory of a 
giant spirit, housed in a frail body: a deep and 
progressive thinker,—he was a graduate of Yale,— 
genial humor and flashing, but always kindly wit; 
rare courage and vigorous faith. He was: devoted 
to his life-work, the Christian ministry. Knowing 
the end was near, he quoted with a happy smile, 
2- Tim. 4: T. 


ROWLAND STEVENSON CROSS 


Rowland Stevenson Cross was born of Scotch 
parentage at Sarnia, Ontario, April 27, 1844. As 
a boy of 16, he went to Boston to make his way 
in the world. There he fell under the influence of 
Dr. Henry M. Dexter of Berkeley Street Church, 
who turned his mind to the Christian ministry. 

After studying for seven years in the prepara- 
tory department and college at Ripon, Wis., and: 
two years in Andover Theological Seminary, he 
was ordained in 1876 and began his ministry at 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

There he met Mary BH. Wecks of Lyndon, Vt., to 
whom he was married in 1879. They began their 
married life at Anoka, Minn. 

During the course of forty years Mr. Cross 
served Congregational churches in Anoka, Cannon 
Falls, Sauk Center, Fairmont, Monticello, Win- 
throp, Dawson, and St. Louis Park, and did some 
preaching in Wisconsin and Montana. He con- 
tinued to preach during the war and occasionally 
until he was nearly eighty years of age. 

His ministry was characterized by thoughtful 
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Ouro, Bethesda, July 12-16. 
PPNNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, June 28-July 6. 
WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva, June 28-July 5. 


State Conferences 
Carirornta (Northern), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
E,powoops, N. D., June 25-27, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary celebration of Dr. Hall’s missionary 
work among the Indians. 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT CONFERENCH OF 
GRUGATIONAL CHURCHES, Etna, Pa., June. 
Monvrana, Billings, July 22-29. 
Norro Dakora, Elbowoods, June 28-30. 


Con- 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
Young WoMeENn’s CONFERENCH, June 24-July 2. 
Binte Srupims av Norrarirerp Hoven, June 28- 
July 30. bs 
WOMAN'S 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL HOME MISSION 


CONVERENCE, July 6-138. 

CONFERENCE OF WOMAN’S ForBIGN MISSIONARY 
Sociwrins, July 13-21. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKDERS, 


July 31-Aug. 16. 

COoNFERENCH OF ReLiGrous BEpucation, July 22-31. 

MASSACHUSEYYS CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR INSTLLUTH, 
Aug. 16-23. 

Bipte Srupims ar Norrurimyp Horrn, Aug. 
Sept. 6. 


1T- 


Young People’s Conferences 
CanrrorNniaA (North), Asilomar, July 26-Aug. 2. 
CALIFORNIA (South), Claremont, June 28-July 4. 
Connecricur, Storrs, June 25-July 5. 

JpAHO, Smiths Ferry, July 21-29. 

KANSAS, Manhattan, July 6-13. 
LOUISIANA-TEXAS, New Iberia, La., July 6-12. 
Mainn, Winthrop, Aug. 21-28. 

MIcHIGAN, Olivet, June 25-July 2. 

Mippity ArLANric, Pennsburg, Pa., Aug. 7-16. 
Minnwsora, Northfield, June 22-29. 


|SmpBoxp, C. B., o., Vernal, Utah, May 18. Sermon 
by Supt. C. S. Rice; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
| F, L. Moore, H. Mayor, and C. D. Gaffney. 

| Wiuson, H. V., 0., Brainerd, Chicago, Ill., June 
' 10. Sermon by Rev. Clyde McGee; other parts 
| by Rey. Messrs. P. H. Clark, R. W. Gammon, 
John Heyworth, O. S. Davis, C. A. Beckwith, 
M. R. Boynton, and J. R. Nichols. 


Deaths 


| DEARBORN—Mrs. Sylvia Folsom Dearborn, widow 
} of Deacon Franklin Dearborn, died in Chelsea, 
Vt., May 22, aged 90 years. Her work in the 
chureh and as teacher in the Sunday school for 


Montana, Livingston, July 12-19.* 

New York, Aurora,,June 25-July 4. 

Outro, Lakeside, June 28-July 4. 

OrEGON, Gladstone, June 27-July 2. 

Sourm DaKxora, Waubay, June 21-27, 

Twxas, Waxahachie, July 6-14. 

WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 14-22. 

WIsconsiNn, Green Lake, June 30-July 6; Ashland, 
July 24-30. 


and inspiring preaching, faithful and sympathetic 
pastoral work, evangelical fervor, and sacrificial 
devotion to his calling. During his life he received 
into the church more than five hundred persons 
upon confession of their faith, and it may fairly 
be said every church of which he was pastor was 
strengthened by his ministry. 

He died in Minneapolis, May 8, 1926. The 
funeral service in the First Congregational Church 
of Minneapolis, of which he was a member, was 
attended by many friends from the various 
churches he had served, six representative laymen, 
friends of many years, acting as pallbearers. The 


*The Montana Assembly is not only for young 
people but all—two sections, one for young people 
and the other for ministers and church workers. 


pe ae aah Byup1oGe, becremembered service was conducted by the pastor, Rev. V. V. A Successful 
Loper, assisted by Edward Cross, who gave an Mission Assured 
[eee 12ONS BEATTY,. D.D. appreciative tribute for the family. with 


After ten weeks of almost ceaseless suffering, 
cheerfully endured, the Rev. William I. Beatty, 
-D.D., aged 80, passed through death into Life, 
| Sunday, May 30. In 1921 Dr. Beatty retired to 
| Muscatine, Ia., after a very happy and successful 


He is survived by his wife; by seven children, 
Mrs. J. A. A. Burnquist, Margaret, and Helen, of 
Minneapolis, Charles Willard of Appleton, Wis., 
Rey. Edward W. of New York City, Rev. Rowland, 
and Laura of Peking, China, and nine grand- 


pam CHAPEL 


Ideal for outlying congregations not ready for 
large church. When this edifice becomes @ 
reality the M & M Chapel can be erected in 


EpucatTion, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 9-16. 


| 13 years as pastor of the Congregational Church ¢ehildren. ted i 
|/at Elk Point, 8. D. In 1890 he married Miss a new field or sold to another congregation 1n 
é : Personals @ same city or shipped elsewhere. 
| cars : Jump, Ruy. H. A., of Ann Arbor, Mich., will supply Substantial : 
the pulpit of Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wash., Attractive—Economical 
during July and August. A . Ready-built in sections with windows and 
Barriert, Rev. A. E., of Pontiac, Mich., will doors meee oes with glace and LS 
i i icini S| ware. olted together in a short time by 
supply pune a London, England, and vicinity Pa unskilled labor. Superintendent furnished at 
during the coming summer. fa] a nominal fee if desired. Have given satis- 
faction for 25 years. Isn’t there a need for 
Sa mission church in your community? Send 
Events to Come B today. for free catalog, full particulars. 
IsLus OF SHOALS CONGREGATIONAL SUMMBR CON- Leia ean Rag eee were 
1 FERENCE, Star Island, off Portsmouth, Ne EE 92 ay i! 
E ? Aug. 7-21. 
| MINISTERS AND Lay WorkpRS SUMMBR CONFER- 
: THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY NCH, Straight College, New Orleans,, La., June 
: 22-30. 
| WEST HAVEN, CONN. NortHern New ENGLAND SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 


High Grade Pipe Organs 


Churches Masonic Halls Residences 


Missionary Education Conferences 
CauirorNiA, Asilomar, July 6-16. 
Maine, Ocean Park, July 1-10. 
New York, Silver Bay, July 3-13. 
Norv Carouina, Blue Ridge, June 25-July 5. 
WASHINGTON, Seabeck, July 23-Aug. 2. 


a. UNLIREOTHER BELLS 
(7Z=N\ SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Bie,” ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
=>, OURFREE CATALOGUE 
yw TELLS WHY. 


CHURCH 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry, Dept. 19, Cincinnati, O. 


Schools of Missions Conferences 
CauirorniA, Mills Station, June 22-29. 
CauirorniA, Mt. Herman, July 3-10. 

INDIANA, Winona Lake, June 19-26. 
MaAryLanp, Mountain Lake Park, July 26-Aug. 1. 
New York, Chautauqua, Aug. 14-20. 


MENEELY BELL CO. 


YY, NY. AND 
220 BROADWAY. NN. CITY. 


o()\ McShane Bell Foundry Co. 

M. BALTIMORE, MD. 

—ah\ Church BELLS—PEALS 

BELL AND TUBULAR CHIMES 
ELECTRICALLY PLAYED 


| 
LYMYER 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Honorary Moderator, President Calvin Coolidge 
Moderator, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Associate Moderator, Rev. Dan F. Bradley 
Secretary, Rev. Charlés E. Burton 
Associate Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Fagley 
Treasurer, Franklin Warner 


Chairman Executive Committee, Judge John H. | 


Perry. 


Corporation for the National Council 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 

‘Ohairman, Mr. Frank J. Harwood 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Burton 

Chartered to administer trust funds for Con- 
gregational churches, organizations and causes. 

The Corporation holds the Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund and other trusts aggregating on Jan. 1, 
1925, $4,904,207.71. 

For information address the Secretary. 


The Commission on Missions 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lucius H. Thayer 
Secretary (ew officio), Rey. Charles E. Burton 
Recording Secretary, Rey. John L. Shively 
Secretary, Rev. Frederick L. Hagley 
Associate Secretary, Mrs. Franklin Warner 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Advisory Committee, 
Rev. William S. Beard 

Charged with co-ordinating the administration 
of the Missionary Societies in the interest of 
economy and efficiency and with promoting the 
common appeal under the Apportionment for be- 
nevolent contributions. For literature and _ in- 
formation address the Commission on Missions. 


The Commission on Evangelism 
and Devotional Life 


287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Chairman, Rey. Lewis T. Reed 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Bila G. Sparrow 
This Commission serves .as a co-ordinating 
agency in the work of evangelism and the cul- 
ture of devotional life among the churches. 


For literature and additional information ad- 
dress the Commission on Evangelism. 


(Norr—Correspondence relating to, the work 
of the following Commissions should be addressed 
to the Chairmen.) 

Commission on Inter-Racial Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
166 N. Kenilworth Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


Commission on Inter-Church Relations 
Chairman, Rev. Frank K. Sanders, 
25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Commission on Social Relations 
Ohairman, Mr. John Calder, 
19 Goodwin Rd., Lexington, Mass. 


Commission on International Relations 
Chairman, Rev. J. Percival Huget, 
480 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commission on Recruiting 
Chairman, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, 
2223 Atherton St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Commission on Law Enforcement 
Chairman, Mr. Hugh Thrift, 
1602-17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Commission on Men’s Work 
Chairman, Mr. Robert E. Lewis, 
Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, O. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Central Office: 287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rev. A. I’. Beard, Honorary Secretary and Editor 


. if is aday, 7 Fy 
Sea meee cee Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Lucey B. Crain, 

Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
George N. White, 


Associate Secretaries 


Alumni Secretary 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, 
_ Secretary of Bureau of Woman’s Work 

Irving C. Gaylord, Treasurer 
Rey. A. Lawless, Jr., Supt. Southern Church Work, 
195 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
. G.W. Hinman, Sec. Oriental and Mexican Work 


District Secretaries 


Rev 


Rev. Howard A. Bridgman, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rey. BE. W. Huelster, 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Edueational and church work in the South 


among Negroes and Highlanders; in the West 
among Indians, Chinese, Japanese; also in New 
Mexico, Utah, and in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE ANNUITY FUND 
FOR CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 


THE PILGRIM MEMORIAL FUND 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Annuity Fund is a scientific contributory 
plan by which a minister may safeguard his age 
and provide incidental benefits for himself in the 
event of disability, and for the family, in case of 
his untimely death. Membership, Dec. 31, 1925, 
2,203. Assets, $2,268,800. 


The Pilgrim Memorial Fund is a permanent 
foundation, in process of collection, held in trust 
by the Corporation for the National Council. The 
income is used to supplement the ministers’ an- 
nual payments toward old age annuities. Net col- 
lections, Dec. 31, 1925, $4,850,426. 


The Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
conserves the welfare of the ministry by making 
grants to aged or disabled ministers, their widows 
and orphan children. Its income is inadequate to 
do its work. Pension roll, National and State 
Boards in 1925, 762, representing 1,600 people. 
Rev. Charles §. Mills, General Secretary 
Rev. Harry R. Miles, Associate Secretary 
William T. Boult, Treasurer 

441 Lexington Ave., New York 


Pacific Coast Representative—Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Gaskins 

Assistant Treasurer, Harold B. Belcher 
Corresponding Secretaries Associate Secretaries 
Rev. James L. Barton Rey. D. Brewer Eddy 
Rev: Cornelius H. Patton Rey. Ernest W. Riggs 
Rey. William B®. Strong 
Editorial Secretary, Rev. Enoch F. Bell 
Medical Secretary, Mark H. Ward, M.D. 


Assistant Secretary, Rev. Charles Ernest White 


Literature, educational plans, slides and 
formation at Congregational Headquarters— 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

760 Market Street, San Francisco 


in- 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. Frank L. Moore, Secretary of Missions 
Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec’y Woman’s Dept. 


Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 


State officials represent all Home Mission in- 
terests. Nineteen self-supporting state societies 
are federated with the National Society. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
287 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. James Robert Smith, Church Building Sec’y 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 
Aids by grants_and loans in building churches 


and parsonages. Helps each year to build over a 
hundred churches and a score of parsonages. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Rev. Ermest M. Halliday, General Secretary 
Rey. W. Knighton Bloom, Hxtension Secretary 
Charles H. Baker, Treasurer 

Aids and establishes Sunday Schools on the 
frontier, in the rural community, in new city 
communities, and among immigrants. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION 
SOCIETY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Herbert W. Gates, General Secretary . 
John L. Lobingier, Missionary Education 

. Hubert C. Herring, Social Relations and Adult 

. Education 
ey. 


Rev. 
Rey. 
Rey 


Harry T. Stock, 

Student and Young People’s Work 
Rev. Erwin L. Shaver, Leadership Training 
Miss Frances W. Danielson, Hlementary Work 
Arthur. J. Crockett, Treasurer 
Miss Mary BE. Clarke, Assistant Treasurer 


Directs Denominational Religious Education 
Program including Social Service, Missionary 
Education, Student and Young People’s Work; 
aids Ministerial Students, University Pastors; 
directs campaign to secure Recruits for Christian 
Leadership, 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


19 So. La Salle Street, Room 1312, Chicago, Ill. 
G. W. Nash, President ~ 
Officers of the Board of Trustees 
Henry Churchill King, Chairman 
John R. Montgomery, Vice-Chairman 
John R. Bennett, Secretary 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Treasurer, 
123 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Established by the National Council to make 


available for the colleges the resources. of the 
denomination in fellowship and money. 


. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD 
OF PASTORAL SUPPLY 


Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Aids churches desiring pastors or pulpit sup- 
plies and Congregational ministers seeking pas- 
torates. Maintained by the Congregational Con- 
ferences of New England. Rev. Arthur J. Covell, 
Sec’y, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Chairman. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SOCIETY j 
(The Pilgrim Press) 


Organized and conducted in the interest of the 
denomination for the publication and distribution 
of The Congregationalist, church school e uip- 
ment, quarterlies, lesson text books, teachers 
magazines, children’s and young people's me 
papers, and books for home and church use, wit 
book stores at Boston and Chicago. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., President 
Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D., 


. 


Rev. William EH. Gilroy, D.D., : ; 
Editor of The Congregationalist 
Arthur J. Crockett, Treasurer 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Women’s Organizations 


Woman’s BoarD oF Missions, 508 Congrega- 
tional House. Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas. ; 
Miss Helen B. Calder, Secretary. 


Woman’s Boarp oF MISSIONS OF THD INTHRIOR, 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. Miss Blizabeth J. 
Hurlbut, Treas. Mrs. Lucius O. Lee, Secretary. 


WoMAN’S BoarD OF MISSIONS FOR THD PACIFIC, 
760 Market St., San Francisco. Mrs. 


Blasdale, Treas.; Mrs. H. S. Ranney, Exec. Sec. 


FrppraAtion, 289 Fourth Ave., N. ¥.; Mrs. H 


Hart, Treas.; Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
Union, Mrs. Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Mabel S. Badger, See. ; 609-610 Congrega- 
tional House. 


——— ee 


Massachusetts Societies 
MASSACHUSETTS Homp MISSIONARY SOCINTY, a 


ry Society, represents the churches of Massachu- 

sale in cee eae missionary work. The Society 
solicits bequests, pays annuities on conditional 
gifts, administers trust funds for churches. _Fred- 
erick Harlan Page, D.D., President; Frederick BH. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary Hmeritus > Rev. John J. 
Walker, Secretary; Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, T'reas- 
urer, Rev. Asa M. Parker, Field Secretary of 
Massachusetts Apportionment Committee, 611 
Congregational House, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF~ MINISTDRIAL 


bequests. C. L. Ziegler, Treasurer, 1257 
eee Ave., Roxbury, Mass. Apply for aid to F. B 
Bmrich, Congregational House. 


Tun CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION OF Bos- 
TON and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the 
establishment and support of Hvangelical Congre- 


Connecticut Societies 


Ministerial Relief in Connecticut and invites con- 


tifts are needed. Rev. Sherrod Soule, Superin- 
toonent: Rey. William F. English, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, Hartford. 


d pays Annuities on Conditional Gifts. Re 
Sherred Soule, Superintendent; Rev. William I 
English, Treasurer, Congregational -House, Ha 
ford. 2 


f 


} 


‘ 
Editor and Business Manager ~ 


CONGREGATIONAL WOMAN’S HOM MISSIONARY | 


constituent of the Congregational Home Mission-— 


< 
AID. 
ici i hurches and individuals, also. 
Solicits gifts from chure Se 


gational Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston 


and its suburbs. Samuel Usher, Pres. ; . 
Teele y: Treas.; Oren C; Boothby, See.; Sears— 
Building, Boston. 


THp FuND FoR MINISTERS provides entirely for 


tributions for this purpose. Bequests and Annuity 


‘| 


¥ | 
Tur MISSIONARY Socipry OF CONNECTICUT, a 
constituent of the National Society, solicits con 
tributions, administers Special Trust for Churches 
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A Church That Christ eoverne 


By George Howard Gibson 

Just as parents win the love of their children 
by pouring themselves out in love, in serving, 
so must neighbor-love be quick to serve in ali 
possible ways, and create on every hand an un- 
| selfish environment. So shall love multiply 
itself and be extended till all men are won by 
/it, and in a mutual service of delight richly 
i supply every human need. 


American Congregational 
Association 


owns and maintains 
the Congregational House 
(costing over $700,000) 
to house the Oongrega- 
tional. Library, provide 
rooms at low cost for 14 
Congregational Missionary 
Organizations, the Con- 
gregational Book Store, 
Pilgrim Hall for gather- 


SS 
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ings, and Committee 
Rooms, and to promote 
the general interest of 


Congregational Churches. 
Bequests are solicited in order that the House 
may be freed from mortgage indebtedness and the 
Association thus enabled to furnish our Mission- 
ary Organizations with business offices at minimum 
cost. Send for descriptive pamphlet. Rev. Edward 
M. Noyes, President; Phineas Hubbard, -Treasurer ; 
Thomas Todd, Secretary, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


. 


Incorporated Reorganized 
1829 y 


Boston ih 
Seaman’s Friend Society, Inc, 


| This Society reorganized 
| ‘in 1922, now fully rep- 
resents the Congregational 
Churches of New Hngland 
in its practical, social and 
religious work among sea- “4 
men. Has finely equipped 
Bethels at 287 Hanover 
St., Boston, and at Vine- 
yard Haven, and Reading 
Rooms at Tarpaulin Cove and Cape Cod Canal. 
The Society provides dormitory accommodations, 
‘reading: and recreation rooms, religious services, 
pool tables, and games of many kinds, a restau- 
rant, a canteen, shower baths, postal and bank- 
ing facilities. Donations and bequests solicited. 
Contributions received on an annuity basis. Pres- 
ident, Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, D.D.; Vice-Pres., 
Rev. J. Romeyn Danforth; Clerk, Rev. Theodore 
H. Busfield, D.D.; Sec., Rev. Merritt A. Farren; 
Treas., Charles H. Stratton; Chairman of Dxec. 
Com., Franklin P. Shumway; Office, 618 Congre- 
gational House. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Incorporated 1833 

_ The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) placed on vessels sailing 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 

SUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

JOHN B. Catvyrt, D.D., President; Groren 
Sipnny Weesstmr, D.D., Secretary. 

CLARENCH C. PINNEO, Treasurer, 76 Wall St., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


American Sunday School Union 


Philadelphia, Pa. Founded 1817 


National, Interdenominational. Wstablishes and 
Maintains Union Sunday Schools in the outlying 
rural districts of the country. Publishes and 
circulates moral and religious literature. Helps 
all churches of Christ by its pioneer and founda- 
tion work, not duplicated by any other agency. 
Supported by voluntary gifts. Contributions so- 
licited. Annuities arranged for. Legacies re- 
ceived, Contributions and communications rela- 
tive to work in any part of the country may be 
Sent to the New Wngland office. 
W. L. Carvnyr, Supt. 
} 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


City Missionary Society 
_ 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Founded 1816 
Home visitation and personal missionary service 
in_connection with our churches. Emergency re- 
lief. Recreation and Fresh Air Work. Contribu- 
tions and legacies gratefully received and scrupu- 

lously administered. 
William JBllison, President; 


Rey. Fletch i 
_ Parker, Secretary; Samuel F. sine 


Wilkins, Treasurer. 


%. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The fully enlightened and consecrated Chris- 
tian church is an organization of brothers, 
sons and daughters of God, who have ceased 
to strive for commercial gain, or gain at others® 
cost. Instead, to be of utmost service is their 
desire and joy. The enlightened church is a 
family of families, each family a distinct unit, 
but the units joined in complementary rela- 
tions to constitute the larger family of God. 
God’s children must be educated and individu- 
ally trained to serve. In the money-loving, 
mammon-pursuing world men seek gain and 
power to command service; in the living 
church, which unites and blesses all families, 
the opposite spirit controls. 

The individual disciple of Christ brings his 
mind, his body, his family, and his: property 
and places all on the altar of service. If his 
property previously acquired is well within 
his mental endowments to direct economically, 
to meet the needs of his own household, and of 
others in love, economic considerations of sery- 
ice require that he continue in possession, 
in control under Christ. But if he has been 
an investor only, living with his family on a 
net income drawn from the labor of others, to 
become a Christian he must cease being a para- 
site. “It is easier for a camel to go through 


the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 


into the kingdom of God’—or into a church 
that Christ governs. 


“Your son must be the idol of the family.” 
“Yes. He has been idle for twenty-one 
years.”—Penn. State Froth. 


“T had no idea you would become engaged 
to Peggy.” 

“Neither 
Beanpot. 


did I. It was _ hers.’—Boston 


Tommy’s Handsome Father: “Did Tommy 


take his medicine like a man?” 


Tommy’s Disillusioned Mother: “No, he 
didn’t know enough words.”—Washington 
Dirge. 


Prof.—‘What do you mean by saying that 
Benedict Arnold was a janitor?’ 

Ferdie Fresh—‘‘The book says that after his 
exile he spent the rest of his life in abasement.”’ 
—Brown Jug. 


Expelled Student: ‘Hello, Dean. I’m back.” 

Dean: “I see you are. For what reason?” 

BE. S.: “I read in that letter that I was 
expelled, but on the envelope it said, ‘After 
five days return to Dean Reeves.’ ’’—Okla- 
homa Whirlwind. 


Teacher (to boy sitting idly in school during 
writing time)—‘‘Henry, why are you not writ- 
ing?” 

Henry—‘“I ain’t got no pen.” 

Teacher—‘Where’s your grammar?” 

Henry—“She’s dead.”—Scratch. 


Dumb: “Do you know that seventeen thou- 
sand, twelve hundred and eighty-two elephants 
were used to make billiard balls last year?” 

Dumber: “My, oh my, isn’t it wonderful 
that such big beasts can be taught such ex- 
acting work !”—Washington Dirge. 


“Walter Jones,” said the teacher sternly, 
“you are not attending to the lesson. Did 
you hear Jessie Smith’s description of the 
American product, hominy?” 

“Yes’m,” replied the small boy glibly. 

“All right, then. Give me a sentence in 
which you bring in the word correctly.” 

With the courage of despair, Walter replied: 

“Hominy marbles have you?” 
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The Congregationalist (1849) succeeds The 
Recorder, founded 1816; The Advance, 1867. 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. Composition by Thomas Todd 
©o. Presswork by Jordan & More Press. 

Rates: Single subscription, $3.00 a year; 
in Church Clubs and to ministers, $2.75. 
Foreign postage, $1.00. Canadian postage, 


$.50°a year. Subscriptions must be paid in 
advance. Remirrances: Make payable to 
The  COongregationalist. Acknowledgment 


will be made by change of date on the label. 
CHANGE or ApDpRESS: Both old and new 
addresses must be in our hands two weeks 
before the change is to go into effect. Cur- 
rent copies at the Pilgrim Press Book Stores, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, and 19 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago. Single copies, 10 cents. 
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Helping On the Good Work 


EST results in work for. human welfare are usually achieved 
by co-operation. It is like gearing together the various parts 

of a great and helpful machine. This is especially true of Christian 
work. 
@ Congregationalists stand for great ideals. May we ever keep 
them before us and strive to make them real. One is Freedom— 
freedom of religious faith and worship, freedom in all relationships 
within the limits set by the rights of others; another is Education 
—broad and cultural Christian education, ever seeking “‘more light” 
and truth; Evangelism—personal and co-operative; others are Mis- 
sions—carrying the Gospel to the ends of the earth; Independence 
of the local church and democratic government of the church; and 
finally, Fellowship—fellowship in counsel and in service—co-oper- 
ative work. 
@ The co-operative work of Congregationalists 1 is réprecenredla in the 
local churches, the State Conferences, the missionary, educational 
and ministerial societies and in our institutions. 
@ Our one periodical representing all these interests is The Congre- 
gationalist. It belongs to all of us and serves all of us. The extent 
of that service is measured by the number of people who read it. 
To a large degree the success of our co-operative work is measured 
by the number of people who are united, informed and inspired 
by this church and home journal. 
@ We are encouraged by the increasing efforts of our leaders to 
extend the circulation of The Congregationalist. How can you help 
on this good work? How can we co-operate with you in it? 


The Congregationalis 


19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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